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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 
By  J.  G.  Fitch. 


AT  the  zneetixig  of  the  BritiBli  As- 
aociadoB  in  1 867,  Mr.  Thorold 
Bogers  read  a  pi^r '  On  the  Funds 
available  for  Developing  the  Machi* 
neiy  of  Education,'  in  the  course  of 
which  he  comj^ained  much  of  the 
want  of  trustworthj  data  on  the 
subject^  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
estimating,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  amount  of  endowments 
deToted  to  charitable  uses,  and  es- 
pedaUy  to  iJiis  particular  purpose. 
That  complaint,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  represented  fairly 
the  state  of  opinion  and  of  know- 
ledge which  then  prevailed  on  a 
matter  of  high  national  interest. 
Thoughtful  men  had  vague  impres- 
sions that  great  resources  available 
for  public  instruction  were  unused. 
Each  was  probably  familiar  with 
ihe  histoiy  of  some  one  endowed 
school  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
which  he  regarded,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  the  type  of  a  large  class ; 
and  each  felt  the  need  of  some  great 
Information.  But  no  one  was  able 
to  speak  with  confidence  respecting 
the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
which  was  being  done  by  the  en- 
dowments scattered  through  the 
whole  country  ;  or  the  nature  of  the 
reform  which  wotdd  best  adapt  itself 
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to  so  large  a  number  of  cases.  Yet 
there  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the 
inductio  per  enu/merationem  simplu 
ceniy  of  which  Bacon  warns  us,  is 
more  fallacious.  A  large  and  com- 
prehensive induction,  gathered  from 
the  whole  of  the  endowed  schools  of 
the  country,  was  needed  in  order  to 
provide  the  statesman  with  ma- 
terial for  a  sound  judgment,  both  as 
to  their  present  condition,  and  the 
means  of  their  future  improvement. 
The  &cts  thus  needed  have  now, 
however,  been  brought  together, 
stated  with  unusual  fulness  and  pre- 
cision, and  generalised  with  much 
skill  by  the  Commission  which  has 
recently  reported  to  Parliament. 
The  Boyal  Commissioners,  who  were 
nominated  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 864,  devoted  more  than  three  years 
of  anxious  labour  to  their  task,  and 
have  produced,  as  its  fruit,  a  mass 
of  evidence,  unprecedented  for  its 
size  ;  and  scarcely  less  remarkable 
for  the  weight  of  the  influence 
which  it  is  calculated  to  ezert. 
Their  investigations  were  limited  by 
the  terms  of  their  instructions,  to  a 
certain  defined  area.  They  were  not 
empowered  to  concern  themselves 
with  any  endowments  which  had 
been  originally  designed  for  elemen- 
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tary  instmction,  or  for  the  cliildren 
of  the  labouring  classes  only.  That 
subject  had  l^en  considered  and 
reported  on  bjr  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission  in  1858.  Nor 
were  they  asked  to  report  on  any  of 
the  nine  great  foundation  schools 
— Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  Charterhouse,  Rugby, 
Merchant  Taylors',  S.  Paul's,  and 
Shrewsbury:  for  the  condition  of 
those  schools  had  formed  the  subject 
of  a  special  inquiry,  over  the  con- 
duct of  which  Lord  Clarendon  pre- 
sided, and  which  was  completed  in 
1864.  Between  the  boundaries  in- 
dicated by  the  range  of  these  two 
commissions,  there  U^y  a  vaster  area 
of  inquiry  still,  including  nearly  all 
the  endowed  gprammar  schools  of 
the  country;  besides  much  other 
educational  apparatus,  such  as  pro- 
prietary, pubUc  and  county  schools 
of  recent  origin,  and  private  schools 
of  all  kinds.  To  this  wide  and 
varied  field.  Lord  Taunton  and  his 
colleagues  were  instructed  to  con- 
fine their  researches.  Within  it 
they  found  820  schools  or  depart- 
ments, possessing  permanent  en- 
dowments which  were  either  giv- 
ing, or  were  originally  designed  to 
give,  a  higher  education  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  primary  school. 
The  legal  definition  of  a  grammar 
school  appears  to  be  somewhat  elas- 
tic. But  it  is  found  practically  to 
include  nearly  all  of  these  820  insti- 
tutions, either  on  the  ground  that 
Latin  is  mentioned  in  the  statutes, 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught,  or  be- 
cause the  qualification  prescribed 
for  the  master,  or  the  connection 
established  between  the  school  and 
the  Universities  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  classical  instruction  was 
intended  to  be  provided  by  the 
founder. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the 
charities  to  which  these  schools  be- 
long is  3  36,20 1  {.  But  of  this  sum 
a  part  is  sometimes  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  almshouses, 
or  to  other  eleemosynary  purposes, 


and  the  net  income  available  for 
the  schools,  after  all  deductions 
are  made  for  management,  amounts 
to  195,1842.;  besides  14,264^.  for 
separate  exhibitions,  generally  in- 
tended for  the  encouraffeffl^nt  of 
such  pupils  as  prooe^|^tfR  Uni- 
versities. These  s^^Hepresent, 
however,  very  impersR^fthe  whole 
resources  of  the  scnooF;  for,  in 
addition  to  them,  almost  every 
such  foundation  possesses  a  free* 
hold  building  and  ground,  to  which 
is  not  unfrequently  added  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  head -master, 
and  occasionally  other  boarding- 
houses.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  is  independent  of  any 
fees  which  may  be  charged  for  board 
and  instruction,  and  is  intended  as 
a  provision,  either  for  enabling  poor 
people  to  obtain  instruction  with- 
out payment,  or  at  least  for  cheapen- 
ing a  good  education  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  only  a  part  of  its 
market  price. 

The  amount  of  endowment  varies 
considerably.  The  richest  founda- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  Christ's 
Hospital,  with  a  net  income  of 
42,000^  per  annum  ;  while  a  few 
are  endowed  with  nothing  more 
than  a  small  tenement,  which  serves 
as  a  school -house,  and  a  rent 
charge  of  5^.  or  io{.  Nine  schools 
possess  annual  incomes  exceeding 
2,000/.  Thirteen  others  have  less 
than  2,000/.,  but  more  than  1,000/. 
Fifty-five  have  less  than  i  ,000/.,  but 
more  than  500/.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty- two  enjoy  incomes  ranging 
between  100/.  and  500/ ;  while  the 
remainder  are  of  less  value  than 
100/.  per  annum. 

The  Commissioners  point  out 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  foundations  is  very  capricious 
and  irregular.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  local  associations  of  testa- 
tors are  wholly  dependent  on  acci- 
dent; and  that  the  migrations  of  the 
population  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  have  caused  some  towns  to 
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decay  and  others  to  iBcrease.  These 
endowments  never  attempted  at 
any  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
edocaiional  needs  of  the  couniry  on 
sny  comprehensive  system ;  and  if 
thej  had  ever  been  adjusted  with 
that  TJi^^be  arrangement  would, 
for  Y^^HBji^ons,  be  wholly  in- 
adeqiil^^^^^H[iodern  necessities. 
On  thl^^^^Vthongh  there  are 
a  few  gpMl^cases  of  misplaced 
wealth  in  one  direction,  i^ndof  edu- 
cational destitution  in  another,  the 
grievance  of  bad  local  distribution 
is  one  of  the  least  important  which 
the  Commissioners  reveal.  The 
London  district  has  property  for 
eibcatibnal  purposes  yielding  a 
net  income  of  56,0002.  ;  that  of 
the  cooniy  of  Yorkshire  exceeds 
iS,ooo2. ;  that  of  Lancashire  9,000^., 
Lincolnshire  7,000^.,  while  Com- 
laaQ^hich  stands  lowest  in  the  list, 
pomcBoco  no  more  than  400Z.  per 
annum  as  g^mmar  school  income, 
and  its  school  buildiil^  are  reported 
by  ike  Conmussioners  to  be  mean 
andof  little  value.  Of  532  towns 
in  £iig]and  and  Wales  containing 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  304 
possess  endowments  available  for 
higher  education ;  and  the  re- 
maining 228,  of  which  the  lar^e 
lu^Oftiij  are  of  modem  growth, 
are  without  any  such  provision. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
of  the  richer  foundations  are  in 
obscure  country  towns,  or  rural 
viUages.  But  this  is  not  after  all 
a  very  serious  evil.  Locomotion 
is  now  so  easy,  that  no  place  worth 
going  to  can  be  regarded  as  inac- 
cessible ;  and  if  a  school  is  mainly 
designed  for  boarders,  there  are 
many  advantages  in  sustaining  it 
in  a  sheltered  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation,  even  when  its 
size  is  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  requirements  of  its  own 
neighbourhood.  It  is  only  for  day- 
schools  that  a  more  equitable  local 
distribution  of  endowments  is  to  be 
desired.  And  in  fulfilling  this  task, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  the 


grade  or  educational  character  of 
tibie  schools  which  exist,  and  to 
apply  a  few  wasted  incomes  to  the 
creation  of  new  schools  in  places 
now  insufficiently  supplied,  than  to 
demand  the  absolute  removal  of 
many  schools  from  the  present  pri- 
vileged centres. 

Yet  the  most  serious  revelations 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  in 
regard  to  which  the  public  con- 
science requires  to  be  most  pro- 
foundly stirred,  relate,  not  to  the 
wealth  but  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  these  establishments.  The 
questions,  'What  are  the  schools 
actually  doing  ?  '  '  How  many  scho- 
lars are  taught  ?  '  and '  What  is  the 
worth  of  the  instruction  which  they 
receive  P  '  have  been  asked  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  answered  with* 
an  elaborate  completeness  which 
was  not  attained  and  scarcely  aimed 
at  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
inquiries — certainly  not  by  Lord 
Clarendon's  Commission,  which  was 
content  to  take  its  account  of  Eton 
and  Harrow  from  public  documents, 
^m  the  testimony  of  parents, 
from  masters  past  and  present,  from 
University  professors,  from  local 
residents;  from  every  quarter,  in 
short,  except  firom  the  schools  them- 
selves, whose  pupils  they  did  not 
examine,  and  whose  systems  of  in- 
struction they  therefore  estimated 
at  second  hand  only.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  such  questions 
respecting  the  internal  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  endowed  schools 
had  never  been  officially  asked  be- 
fore. LordBrougham's  Commission, 
which  pursued  its  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  public  charities  from 
1820  to  1830,  collected  a  vast  mass 
of  facts  respecting  them,  the  estates 
they  held  in  trust,  their  value,  and 
the  mode  of  their  administration. 
But  that  inquiry  did  not  extend  to 
the  educational  character  of  the 
schools.  No  scholars  were  examined, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  the  worth  of  the  teaching 
they  received.     In  the  present  case, 
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the  inqtiiry  'wbs  maixdy  directed  to 
these  special  ends.  And  the  result 
of  that  inquiry  was  even  less  satia- 
factory  tiian  that  of  the  former  in- 
quisition into  the  management  of 
the  trust  property.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  820  schools  is  returned 
at  36,874,  or  9,279  boarders  and 
27,595  day  scholars ;  a  total  appa- 
rently large,  but  really  very  small, 
when  the  amount  of  the  incomes, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  school  pre- 
mises are  considered,  and  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  latter 
number  is  largely  swollen  by  the 
disproportionate  attendance  of  very 
poor  children  in  those  of  the  schools 
which  have  ceased  to  give  anything 
better  than  the  humblest  elementary 
instraction.  If  this  number  of 
scholars  were  well  taught,  however, 
there  would  be  little  ground  for 
public  indignation;  although  there 
would  still  be  grave  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  system  was  not  so 
costly  and  so  unequal  as  to  demand 
energetic  reform.  But  they  are  not 
well  taught.  The  evidence  of  this 
fact  fills  many  volumes,  and  cannot 
easily  be  summarised.  But  it  is 
unequivocal,  and  has  been  set  forth 
in  great  detail.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  which  could  be  given  of  its 
truth  lies  in  the  fact,  that  although, 
for  some  months,  statements  of  the 
most  dami^ng  character  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  schools  have 
been  before  the  public ;  scarcely 
one  instance  has  occurred  in  which 
they  have  been  called  in  question, 
and  not  one  in  which  they  have 
been  refuted.  The  whole  body  of 
testimony  is  conclusive  on  these 
points:  that  the  buildings  and 
school  furniture  are  in  a  majority 
of  cases  most  unsatis&ctory ;  that 
the  number  of  scholars  who  are  ob- 
taining the  sort  of  education  in  Latin 
and  Greek  contemplated  by  the 
founders  is  very  small,  and  is  con- 
stantly diminishing;  that  the  general 
instruction  in  other  subjects  is  es- 
pecially unsound,  the  very  existence 
of  statutes  prescribing  the  ancient 


learning  often  serving  as  s  xeaaon 
for  witUiolding  any  modem  addition 
to  it ;  and  that,  with  a  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  the  endowed  gram- 
mar schools  are  characterised  by 
inefficient  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  bQ^|M|^d  by- 
languor  and  feebkM^^^HLe  part 
of  &e  teachers  anj^^^Hpiit. 

It  fell  to  my  ^^H^P^  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioi^^o  conduct 
so  much  of  the  local  inquiry  as 
concerned  the  counties  of  Torkahire 
and  Durham  and  apart  of  West- 
moreland. In  that  capacity  I  visited 
128  out  of  the  820  schools  reported 
on  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
gross  income  of  all  these  schoRs, 
exclusive  of  all  fees  received  from 
the  parents,  is  nearly  30,oooZ.  per 
annum.  About  25  of  them  are 
humble  village  schools,  whi^  now 
make  no  pretension  to  ranMtblhre 
the  ordinary  National  School^'  or 
even  to  compete  with  it.  But  at 
least  100  of  flkm  retain  the  title  of 
grrammar  school,  and  profess  to  be 
doing  higher  than  elementary  work. 
Of  these  I  found  five  large  and 
flourishing,  sustaining  a  high  cha- 
racter for  general  usefulness,  and 
giving  to  a  good  proportion  of  the 
scholars  the  training  which  would 
enable  them  to  proceed  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  with  credit.  About 
ten  others  are  small  useful  schools 
teaching  Latin  honestly  to  about  half 
of  the  scholars,  and  occasionaUy 
sending  a  boy  to  the  University. 
Perhaps  ten  others  would  in  general 
be  entitled  to  rank  with  fair  National 
Schools,  in  which  two  or  three  upper 
boys  are  also  receiving  a  little  in- 
struction in  mathematics  or  elemen- 
tary Latin.  But  the  rest  are  very 
much  below  the  level  of  the  schools 
which  are  inspected  and  aided  by 
the  Privy  Council.  In  mere  mate- 
rial equipment  of  desks,  books,  and 
other  teaching  apparatus,  they  are 
far  inferior ;  in  method,  in  organi- 
sation, in  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  and  particularly  in 
that  mental  activity  and  brightness 
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irkAAi  tthmyft  ^aiMterise  a  really 
effident  sdiool,   iheii'  deficienoieB 
are  siall  more  fitnyng.    Testimony 
aiaoikr  to  thia  is  given  in  melan- 
ehoif  proluskm    tiuroaghont    the 
reports,  pariaonlarly 
and  by  Mr.  Bryc^, 
'pted    &   distriot 
^  %&8  espeoiaUy 
of  the  good 
Bnt  system. 
Ifany  reasons  are  assigned   by 
fttCcrnimtHHioners  for  this  state  of 
tiikiga,  and  in  the  second  chapter 
of  il^  report^  there  is  an  exhans- 
^^  lamination  of  tiiem  in  their 
Ata*  order.     The  trusts  are  often 
may  constituted ;  some  toe  close 
ornponvlAms  of  private  friends,  some 
small    bodies    of    vestrymen, 
9  are  mnincipal  or  trading  com- 
In  some   oases   they  are 
~.  of  too  many  members,  in 
of  too  few;   in  some   the 
trastoes  a^  too  r^j^te  from  the 
pkce  to  iBve  any^mierest  in  its 
wel&re,  in  others  tn^  are  so  closely 
ideaiijfied  with  it,  that  their  whole 
poliosis  selfish  and  narrow,  and  they 
are  Bbsolately  incapable  of  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  district,  and  of'  its  educa- 
tional wants.     In  all,  they  are  iso- 
lated fromeach  other,  self-controlled, 
and   often    practically  self-consti- 
toted ;  withont  motive  for  activity, 
or  any  external  aid  or  guidance,  as 
to  the  form  whidi  a  wise  activity 
should  assume.    Above  all,  they  are, 
in  every  case,  hampered  by  tradi- 
tions, by  foonders'  wiUs  and  stata- 
tory  provisions,  which  they  cannot 
carry  ont  if  they  wish,  bnt  which 
elleciaally     prevent     them     from 
makmg  any  organic  improvements. 
Thej  are  generally  powerless  in  the 
adomiistration  or  government  of  a 
school,  seldom  cause  any  examina- 
tion or  report  to  be  made  concern- 
ing it;  and  even  in  the  last  resort 
tbey  are  virtually  unable  to  dismiss 
an  incompetent  or  negligent  master. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  curious  anoma- 
lies of  the  present  system,  that  a 


grammar  school  master  generally 
enjoys  a  freehold  in  his  offioe.<  Like 
a  bishop,  or  a  judge,  he  holds  it 
quamditi  ee  bene  geeserit;  and  the 
legal  interpretation  of  this  is,  nntil 
some  reason  shall  be  assigned  for 
dismissing  him  which  shall  be  satis- 
i^tory  to  a  court  of  equity.  And 
it  is  certain  that  no  -faidt,  short  of 
actually  shutting  up  the  school,  or 
living  an  openly  immoral  and  scan- 
dalous life,  will  ordinarily  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  court.  And  hence  its 
jurisdiction  is  seldom  or  never  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  master  holds 
his  appointment  for. life.  I  have  in 
my  mind  one  great  school,  with  a 
yearly  endowment  of  nearly  i,ooo(., 
which  has  so  declined  through  neg- 
ligence and  mismanagement,  that 
there  are  not  now  more  than  ten 
boys  in  attendance,  and  these  are 
very  imperfectly  taught.  There 
are  two  foundauon  masters,  both 
clergymen,  who  say  frankly  that 
they  have  no  plans  lor  improving  the 
school,  and  no  expectation  of  doing 
so;  in  &ct,  that  as  their  incomes 
are  secure,  they  have  no  particular 
motive  to  desire  a  <^nge.  Tet 
each  of  these  gentlemen  continues 
80  bene  gerere  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  practically  irremovable. 

No  one  could  possibly  visit  in 
succession  a  number  of  thdse  insti- 
tutions without  feeHng  some  reve- 
rence for  their  ancient  and  historical 
character,  and  aqi  unwillingness  to 
see  them  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In- 
deed, it  is  because  of  their  deep- 
rooted  traditions  that  they  are  cap- 
able of  rendering  a  service  to  Eng- 
lish education,  which  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  power  represented  by  their 
money  wealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
many  of  them  were  not  only  un- 
suited  to  modem  requirements,  but 
proud  of  their  immobility,  and  un- 
likely, except  in  obedience  to  some 
strong  external  stimulus,  to  make 
the  smallest  effort  to  meet  them. 
One  can  understand  and  respect 
the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  who 
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takes  Lis  stand  resolutely  super 
vias  antiqudSj  who  re^es  to  be 
beguiled  by  modem  inuovations, 
into  a  neglect  of  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed  w£l1  of  the  school  founders ; 
and  who  stedfastly  narrows  his  own 
aims  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal  of 
scholarship,  which  he  has  learned 
from  Aschiam,  from  Milton,  or  from 
Busby.  And  one  may  view,  not 
without  respect,  though  perhaps 
with  less  sympathy,  the  teacher 
who,  finding  the  ancient  grammar 
school  theory  hopelessly  untenable, 
determines  to  disrega^  it  altoge- 
ther, and  to  lay  himself  out  to  meet 
the  importunate  and  not  very  intel- 
ligent demands  of  a  restless  and 
mercantile  age.  But  the  saddest 
part  of  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
missioners appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery,  that  four  fifths  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  fulfilling  nei- 
ther the  one  purpose  nor  the  other; 
that  the  ancient  ordinances  are  con- 
stantly quoted  as  a  reason  for  not 
giving  a  good  modem  education, 
while  the  demands  of  modem  pa- 
rents and  of  modem  business  ^- 
nish  an  equally  good  excuse  for  the 
decay  of  the  old  grammatical  dis- 
cipline. On  the  whole  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a  vast 
mass  of  machinery  which,  however 
rasty  and  antiquated,  is  capable, 
under  right  supervision,  of  being 
rendered  highly  effective ;  but  which, 
at  present,  often  produces  positive 
mischief,  and  certainly  yields  re- 
sults miserably  inadequate  to  its 
costliness,  and  to  the  educational 
wani^  of  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  it  wa8«designed. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  inquired, 
'What  are  the  means  which  the 
present  state  of  the  law  affords  for 
remedying  this  state  of  things  ? ' 
For  it  is  always  wise  before  canvass- 
ing the  merits  of  new  propositions, 
which  must,  because  they  are  new, 
appear  more  or  less  revolutionary, 
to  estimate  fairly  the  dynamic  force 
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of  the  reforming  apparatus  whidi 
already  exists.     Kow  there  ore  three 
distinct  authorities  which  have  from 
time  to   time    interposed   for    tlxe 
better    regulation    of    educational 
charities — Parliament,  theCourt  of 
Chancerv,  and  theCj^^BkConii- 
mission.^     It  i^alt^^^^^m  said 
that  the  aid  of^^^^^^^^pldom 
invoked,  beca^^^^^^^^H|  of  a 
private  Act  thMPHH^Bslatnre 
is  a  troublesome  and  dmRult  pro- 
cess, only  justifiable  in  cases  "wlifere 
great  abuses  cry  very  loudly  for 
redress.     Moreover,  such  Act»  are 
purely  local  and'  exceptional,  and 
are  obtained  at  the  instance  ^|^a 
particular  body  of  persons,   3K« 
or  less  influential,  who  axe  quite  as 
likely  to  be  animated  by  narrcw, 
{Personal,  or  class  interests 
considerations  of  public  pol^ 
effect  the   schemes   sanctij 
Parliament  have  not  unfre^ 
created  new^id  close  ^rporations 
with  special  flwers,  which  rendered 
them  less  amemable  to  pubHc  opinion 
than  ordinary  boards  of  trustees; 
and  have  thus  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  schools  on  any  large 
or  comprehensive  principle.     The 
schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  have  laboured  under 
similar  defects,  because  they  have 
dealt  with  charities,  one  by  one,  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  and  without 
reference  to  any  fixed  rule.     I  have 
had  occasion  to  read  a  gpreat  many 
Chancery  schemes  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  schools,  and  I  observe  a 
curious  absence  of  any  uniformity 
or  coherence  among  them.     They 
are  often  timid  in  enforcing  the 
reforms  most  needed,  and  yet  so 
minute  and  exacting  on  many  points 
of  detail  that  they  leave  no  scope 
for  future  development  or  adaptiEt/- 
tion.     *  They  often  witness,'  as  Mr. 
Bryce  remarks,    *to  an  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  educational 
Unctions  of  a. school.     There  is  no 


'  See  Schools  Commission  liepart,  vol.  ix.  p.  451. 
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Teaaon  wbj  lawyers  shoald  know 
anytluiig  more  aLoat  teacliing  than 
ieadiera  know  about  law,  and  these 
schemes  often  handle  qnestions  on 
which  none  but  a  man  of  practical 
expenenoe  in  teaching  can  form  a 
so(ind4||JMii.'  It  has  sometimes 
happenjEnkine  to  yisit  schools 
at  wGREk'-'flnr'  recent.  Chancery 
flchemeSy  m^mght  or  ten  years  old ; 
which  rokd  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, the  fees  to  be  paid,  the  distri- 
bution of  duties  among  the  several 
masiera,  and  the  proportion  of 
seholara  in  Hie  various  classes,  in  a 
maimer  so  unwise  and  impracti- ' 
cahia  that  the  last  state  of  the  school 
seemed  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 
There  is,  besides,  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, which  has  often  interposed 
most  beneficially,  and  which  has 
aoqiired  increaiaed  powers  kv  a 
senflS  of  recent  Acts  of  Psjkalbnt. 
But  although  the  Charitj[-^^Kiis- 
sion  has  power  to  deal  gBBj[prily 
with  a  large  number  of  cases,  and 
to  ezenase  a  general  supervision 
over  the  administration  of  funds,  it 
is  in  hct  nothing  but  a  minor  Court 
of^Chancery,  and  is  bound  by  the 
same  general  rules.  The  evidence 
of  this  fiu^  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Commissioners' 
report,  and  in  the  oral  testimony  of 
lit.  Hill  and  Mr.  Han?e,  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Whether,  therefore,  schemes  for 
the  reformation  of  educational  en- 
dowments proceed  from  Parliament, 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  from 
tiie  Charity  Commission,  they  are 
at  present  all  liable  to  the  same 
fimdamental  objections.  They  are 
framed  at  the  request  or  remon- 
strance of  the  local  people,  not 
otherwise ;  so  that,  unless  such  re- 
monstrances are  made  nothing  is 
done,  for  no  one  of  these  three  au- 
thorities ever  takes  the  initiative. 
'Unless,'  as.  Mr.  Fearon  says,  'there 
should  be  some  one  with  a  long 
pvrse  and  a  relish  for  litigation,  a 
charity  may  remain  for  ages  unre- 
formed.'  And  these  schemes  are  all. 


it  must  be  remembered,  separate, 
single  acts,  out  of  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  bearing  no  fixed  relation 
to  any  general  law  as  to  the  kind  of 
education  needed  by  the  country,  or 
the  proper  distribution  of  it.  More- 
over, they  provide  no  means  for  se- 
curing the  fulfilment  of  their  own 
provisions.  Even  the  Charity  Com- 
mission exercises  no  supervision, 
employs  no  educational  inspectors, 
and  receives  no  reports  oh  the  con- 
tinued efficiency  of  the  schools  which 
it  has  reorganised.  Nor  is  there  in 
'  lese  schemes  any  elasticity, — any 
Ion  for  the  development  oif 
ihools  according  to  new  needs 
)j  arise,  or  any  means  of  keep- 
ing them  en  rapport  with  the  inv- 
proved  ideal  of  educaticm  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  each^kneration 
will  form  f9r  itself.  ijRly,  they 
are  all  alike*  fettered,  or  at  least 
powerfully  infiuenced,  by,%he  inten- 
tions of  &e  founders,  as  expressed 
in  the  origmal  wills  or  statutes. 
'  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  ootirt,*^ 
said  Lord  Eldon  in  one  of  his  most 
famous  judgments,  ^  to  determine 
what  will  be  most  use^L;  its  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  what  is  the 
intention  of  the  donor.'  The  one 
rule  of  action  in  parliamentary  and 
Chancery  schemes  alike  Ifeis  been 
to  keep  as  near  as  possibfe  to  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  however 
mischievous  or  short-sighted  that 
intention  may  have  been.  I  may 
give  one  instance  of  this  which  hais 
lately  come  within  my  own  expe^ 
rience. 

Among  the  schools  reported  on 
by  the  Uonunissioners  is  one  in  a 
northern  village  endowed  with  a 
rent-charge  of  8oZ.,  which  the  tes- 
tator required  to  be  paid  in  two 
sums  of  50Z.  and  30^.  to  a  head  and 
second  master,*each  of  whom  was  to 
be  in  holy  orders ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment he  desires  shall  continue  '  so 
long  as  monarchy  and  Protestant 
episcopacy  shall  remain  in  the  land/ 
When  I  visited  the  place  I  found 
that  one  part  of  this  testament  was 
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rilj^  disobeyed,  far  no  dergy- 
maai  ooald  be  obtaiiied  for  30^  a 
jBtat  to  ieacli  tbe  lower  departzaent 
of  an  elementaay  school.  But  the 
nominal  bead-master  was  the  onrate 
of  the  parish,  who  receiyed  the  50^. 
as  part  of  his  stipend,  and  exercised 
a  general  'superintendence  over 
the  work  of  the  underr-master, — a 
humble  parochial  '  dominie '  of  the 
old  lype.  There  is  no  other  school 
in  the  village ;  no  one  in  it  learns 
Latin  ;  and  the  work  to- be  done  in 
it  is  clearly  more  suited  for  an  or- 
dinary trained  teacher  than  foi 
olergyman.  J£  iAns  village 
without  an  endowment,  it 
-probably  possess  a  good  m< 
soheol^  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
and-  reoQge  the  Gbvemment  grant 
and  ins^Bion.  But  at  present  the 
instrucflRi  is  very  low,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  raised  by  a  gentleman 
who  feek  that  his  supervision  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  is  merely 
nominal,  and  that  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  parish  is  hk  proper  work. 
The  other  day  a  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded, for  enabling  the  trustees 
to  appoint  as  a  schoolmaster  some 
one  who  should  not  necessarily  be 
a  clergyman :  memorials  were  pre- 
pared on  both  sides ;  the  case  was  ar- 
gued bf^ore  Fice»Chanoelk»r  Stuart, 
who  rftled  the  rejection  of  the 
scheme,  on  the  ground  that  the 
intentions  of  the  testator  were  per- 
fectly clear,  and  must  not  be  vio- 
lated. It  was  in  evidence  that  the 
trustees  were  peremptorily  ordered 
by  the  will  to  elect  a  clergyman, 
and  that  a  olergyman  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  duty ;  and 
80  the  liberty  prayed  for  by  the 
memorialists  could  not  be  granted. 
Thus  the  poor  little  children  of  this 
village  are  doomed,  for  all  future 
time,. to  have  an  anomalous  and  un- 
satisfaotory  National  School,  and  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those 
influences  by  which  in  our  time 
National  Schools  are  being  so  much 
improved ;  because  A.  B.,  who  lived 
1 50  years  ago  and  knew  nothing  of 


those  infiuences,  had  aAeary  tiiAt 
clergymen  were  the  best  element- 
ary teachers,  and  possessed  nioiiej 
enough  to  enforce  the  acceptance 
of  that  theory  upon  posterity. 

This   decision  is  typical   of  the 
method  of  procedure  in  scores   of 
other  cases,  and  of  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  law  regards    the 
fEKucies  and  even  the  follies  of  tes- 
tators.    It  is  tme  the  provisions 
laid  down  in  wills  are  soxnetimes  so 
preposterous,  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  carry  them  out.  For  such 
cases  the  doctrine  of  o^-^pr^    has 
been  invented,  and  by  ii  the  ooart 
tries  to  go  as  neai*  to  the  fulfibneat 
.  of  an  impracticable  or  foolish  -will 
•  as   it  decently   can.    One    Brown 
leaves  a  sum  of  30,000^.  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London, — ^not  to  aid  it  in 
the 'great  work  which  that  institu- 
tion was  established  to  fulfil,  but 
to  enable  it  to  found  and  to  super- 
intend an  institution  for  curing  the 
maladies  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Years   pass  on,  legal    proceedings 
have     been    instituted,     and     the 
senate  of  the  University  has   not 
yet  been  able  to  agree  with   the 
lawyers,    as  to  a  course  of  action 
which   shall    be    near    enough    to 
Brown's  will,   to  enable  them    to 
escape  the  legal  forfeiture  of  the 
estate,  and  yet  not  so  near  to  it  as 
to  incur  the  ridicule  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities of  Europe.     In  Yorkshire, 
Christopher  Tancred  bequeaths    a 
large  sum  in  order  that  twelve  per- 
sons  shall  for  ever  reside  in  Whixley 
manor  honse,  with  a  cook  and  three 
maid-servants,    and    hear  prayers 
every  morning  and  evening  at  six 
o'clock,  and  haten  to  a  sermon  an- 
nually on  the  birthday  of  the  said 
Christopher  Tancred  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of  his  virtues ;  and 
further,  that  the  trustees  shall  keep 
his  park  till  the  end  of  time  duly 
stocked  with  40  fallow  deer. .  Another 
leaves  money,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  for  ever  devoted  to  the 
release  of  British  captives  in  Bar- 
bary.      Others    do    their    best    to 
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Him  mit069Soi%  by  pep- 
petiUKliBg,  m  -proapefcfua  iomeB,  the 
miaduBveiiB  pnieiiee  of  doliag  out 
lireid,  or  ftpprentioo  feee,  <Mr  smi^ 
soms  of  money  ai  the  church  door. 
Oaijr  the  oiber  day  a  win  was  proved 
IB  Lond<»,  in  which  a  legacy  of 
1,600^  was  becpxeal^ed  to  form  a 
pspetoal  precisian  for  the  ^oloth- 
mg  of  the  children  in  Barstow 
Sandfty  SchooL'  Now,  without 
knowing  anything  of  Barstow  or 
its  Sonday  school,  it  ia  not  difficult 
to  foresee  the  inevitablo  difficulties 
and  -vexations  which  will  arise  in 
tha  iBtoiptetation  of  this  bequest, 
say  ten  jeus  hence,  when  Barstow 
Saaday  School  is  extinct,  or  when, 
as  is  mnch  more  likely,  it  is  thronged 
fay  thakas  lepatable  children  of  the 
neighboiiring  villages,  in  order  to 
^teUish  a  claim  for  some  clothes ; 
or  when  the  teachers  quarrel,  and 
thfr  school  falls  into-  the  hands  of 
another  religions  party ;  and  there 
may  be,  perchance,  two  Barstow 
Sunday  Schools,  each  urging  its 
dain  to  be  the  genuine  represen- 
tatire  of  the  testator's  protege.  A 
moment's  consideration  of  the  loose 
organisation,  and  uncertain  manage- 
ment which  generally  characterise 
a  Sofiday  school,  will  suffice  to 
justify  a  very  safe  prophecy,  that 
die  whole  of  the  i,6ool.  wUl  have 
been  wasted  in  litigation,  or  some 
still  worse  form  of  extravagance, 
before  one  generation  has  passed 
away.^  There  is  something  pain- 
ful, almost  ludicrous,  in  the  efforts 
of  learned  judges  to  find  out  what  is 
the  closest  approximation  to  absurd 
directions  like  these,  for  which  some 
^untshow  of  reason  may  be  found. 


*  Here  is  mon^y  fbr'  the  '  relief  6f 
Barbary  captives,'  says  the'<Joui*t. 

*  But  there  tfre  no  Barbary  ca^ytives. 
Then  let  us  see  how  near  we  can  go 
to  a  Barbary  captive.  For  the  will 
of  the  donor,  however  inapplicable 
to  our  times,  is  in  a  manner  sacred, 
and  of  perpetual  obligation/ 

We  are  here  brought  face  to  fkce 
with  a  grave  question,  Ibr  too  com- 
plex and  extensive  to  be  adequately 
discussed  here.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  statesmanship  of  the 
future  will  revise  the  whole  law  of 
inheritance,  and  ask  itself  boldly  by 
ivbat  right  the  men  of  each  succeed- 
kig  generation  are  thus  to  burden 
their  successors  with  obligations 
which  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
and  which  cannot  even  be  approx- 
imately fulfilled  without  positive 
injury  to  the  public  welfere.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  here,  that  the 
right  of  bequest  is  not  a  natural 
right,  but  a  creature  of  the  law; 
and  that  it  exists,  if  at  all,  for 
public  interests  only.  The  old 
common  law  of  England  placed 
great  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege.  None  of  a  man's 
real  property,  and  no  more  than 
one-third  of  his  personalty,  was 
placed  absolutely  at  his  posthu- 
mous disposal  before  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Herny  VIII.'s  Statute  of 
Wills  conceded  the  right  to  be- 
queath realty ;  and  a  series  of  local 
Acts,  eSpeciaJly  those  of  4  &  5  Wil- 
liam &  Mary,  2  &  ^  Anne,  and 
II  Oeorge  I.,  referring  respectively 
to  the  province  of  York,  to  Wales, 
and  to  London,  removed  one  by 
one  all  the  restrictions  upon  the 
right  of  disposing  of  personal  pro- 


*  It  is  ploasant  to  refer  to  one  munificent  foundation  of  our  own  day,  which  promifies 
to  escape  the  curse  of  barrenness  so  often  the  lot  of  educational  endowments.  Mr. 
WhitvOTth's  exhibitk>ns  ibr  the  encouragement  of  scientific  instruction  and  mechanical 
ikiU  liava  been  placed  on  a  basis  as  creditable  to  his  forethought  and  to  his  practical 
wisdom,  as  to  hiB  liberality  He  establishes  no  corporation  of  private  trustee's,  with 
power  of  self-renewal ;  nor  does  he  define  too  rigidly  the  mode  in  whicli  his  wishes  shs^ll 
be  for  ever  carried  out.  But  lie  places  on  record,  in  plain  terms,  the  object  he  desires  to  ■ 
attain ;  offers  a  provisional  scheme  of  operations  for  his  own  lifetime ;  and  commits  the 
whole  management  of  the  fund,  and  the  duty  of  adapting  it  to  future  requirements,  to  the 
Lord  i^eesiide&t  of  the  Conncil,  or  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  time  being. 
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perty.  The  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  last  300  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  decisions  in  coorts  of  justice, 
has  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  State  is  interested  in  encou- 
raging the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  guarantee  to  its  posses- 
sors the  largest  liberty  in  disposing 
of  it.  And  hence  that  reverenticd 
regard  for  the  rights,  and  even  for 
the  whims  of  testators,  which  has 
become  a  sort  of  social  superstition 
in  England.  Some  day  we  shall 
awake  to  the  belief  that  in  this 
matter  the  State  has  higher  ainia 
and  higher  functions  than  are 
concerned  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth ;  and  that  among  them  is 
included  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  on  which  private  pro- 
perty shkll  be  devoted  to  public 
purposes ;  and  to  control  all  machi- 
nery which  undertakes  to  do  any 
part  of  the  State's  work.  When  a 
man  leaves  money  to  me,  clogged 
with  minute  and  vexatious  regu- 
lations as  to  how  I  shall  spend  it,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  legacy  if 
I  do  not  like  the  conditions.  But 
the  State  never  exercises  this  dis- 
cretion. She  is  always  ready  to 
accept  any  trust,  however  incon- 
venient ;  and  to  guarantee  the  per- 
petual expenditure  of  money  even 
for  her  own  purposes,  according  to 
any  instructions  she  may  receive, 
whether  she  approves  of  them  or 
not. 

Consider  this — ^that  by  our  pre- 
sent practice  we  actually  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  legislators  a  body  of 
men  who  have  held  no  other  title  to 
exercise  such  a  function  than  the  ac- 
cidental possession  of  money.  Here 
is  a  property  qualification  of  the 
worst  kind.  At  this  moment,  much 
of  the  education  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  our  most  important  public 
and  social  interests,  are  regulated  by 
a  conftised  code  of  laws,  which  has 
f  never  been  consciously  sanctioned 
by  the  supreme  legislature,  but  is 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  amateur 


ste^tesmen,  many  of  whom  were  not 
wise,  few  of  whom  possessed  any  po- 
litical foresight,  and  all  of  whom  -were 
completely  destitute  of  any  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  public.  Xet  it 
is  to  this  parliament  of  dead  men — 
self-constituted,  heterogeneous^  and 
wholly  incompetent — that  we  are 
accustomed  to  pay  as  much  defer- 
ence, and  to  assign  as  much  real 
power  as  to  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons put  together.  We  deal  more 
tenderly  with  its  caprices,  we  seek 
more  anxiously  to  interpret  its 
utterances,  we  are  in  far  greater 
dread  of  overruling  or  revoking  its 
decisions.  The  explanation  of  this 
policy  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  it  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  sentiment  than 
in  reason.  It  is  the  name  of  bene- 
volence which  beguiles  our  judg*- 
ment.  All  our  kindest  instincts,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  Christian  edu- 
cation, tend  to  beget  an  impression 
that  charity,  almsgiving,  and  pro- 
vision for  Uie  ignorant  or  the  help- 
less, are  very  sacred  things  ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  look 
with  fresh  eyes  upon  the  question 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  any  real 
sacrifice  or  self-denial  in  trying  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  our 
money  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  us  to  enjoy  it.  Says  the  Duke 
to  Claudio  in  '  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure ' — 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 

For  like  the  ass  whose  back  with  ingots 
bows. 

Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  jour- 
ney. 

And  Death  unloads  thee. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  your  *  pious  founder* 
declines  to  submit.  He  re^es  to 
be  unladen  by  death,  of  his  wealth, 
or  of  the  influence  which  wealth 
gives.  He  will  not  leave  his  suc- 
cessors at  liberty  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of  what 
once  was  his  share ;  but  claims  to 
go  on  controlling  it,  and  thus  to 

Eurchase  a    quasi-immortality  for 
imself.      In  a  sense  not  contem- 
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pl&ied  by  tlie  apostfe,  *  charity '  is 
made  to  '  cover  a  mnltitade  of  sins.' 
Tbai  fiur  and  venerable  name  serves 
oftoi  as  the  mask  for  selfishness, 
vautj,  and  vulgar  ostentation ;  and, 
in  the  matter  of  pnblic  instmction, 
has  been  made  the  pretext  for 
TTiftT^^TiiTig  foolish  and  impracti- 
cable theories  ao  long,  that  one  maj 
say  advisedly  and  with  all  sadness, 
it  has  proved  the  means  of  lower- 
ing the  educational  standard,  and 
of  repressing  the  intellectoal  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  British  people. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  ours 
is  almost  the  only  civilised  country 
in  which  tikis  state  of  things  exists. 
Mr.   Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  very 
Taluable  report    to    the    Commis- 
sioners, points  out  that  it  is  simply 
impossible,  for  example,  in  France. 
There,  the  right  of  alienating  pro- 
perty from  chOdren  and    heirs  is 
far  more  restricted  than  in  our  own 
country,   and  it    is  only  a  small 
amount^  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  his  family,  which  is  at  a 
man's  disposal  for  public  purposes. 
But  in  bequeathing  money  for  such 
purposes,  he  is  not  at  liberty,  as  a 
man  is  in  England,  to  name  a  body 
of  private  trustees  who  shall  carry 
on  a  school,  or  set  up  an  alms- 
house,  according  to    his  personal 
instructions.     By  the  '  Code  Napo- 
l^n'  (article  913),  a  foimder  must 
entrust  his  bequest  for  charitable 
purposes,  to  a  jpersonne  civUe,  de- 
fined as  an  '  ^tre  fictif  auquel  la  loi 
leconnaat  ime  partie  des  droits  qui 
appartiennent  aux  personnes  ordi- 
naires,  et  qui  peuvent  recevoir  des 
Hberalit^.'     Such  a  j>€r8(mne  civile 
must,  therefore,  be   a   public    es- 
tablishment,  a   public    hospital,   a 
church,  a  commune,  or  some  corpo- 
ration, recognised  by  the  law  as 
one  of  pubhc  utility,  and  respon- 
sible to  the  law  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  funds.  ^     And  if  a  chari- 
table bequest  is  hampered  with  any 
conditions  which  are  unsuitable  or 


unworkable,  which  would  place  the 
proposed  institution  out  of  the  reach 
of  inspection,  or  give  to  any  other 
than  the  recognised  authority  the 
power  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers ;  if,  in  short, 
the  bequest  contain  any  provision 
which  was  contrary  to  a  clearly 
defined  public  policy,  it  is  ipso 
facto  null  and  void.  In  Prussia, 
the  state  assumes  the  regulation  of 
every  institution  which  claims  to 
discharge  any  public  function ;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  pomts  out  (p.  555,  vol. 
vi.)  that  while  the  tendency  of 
legislation  in  that  country  has  been 
to  control,  and  midually  to  appro- 
priate to  itself  uie  rights  of  private 
patrons,  we  in  Englimd  have  actu- 
ally allowed  those  great  royal  foun- 
dations of  which  the  state,  as  re- 
presented by  the  king,  is  the  origi- 
nal patron,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
private  bodies — close  corporations, 
as  irresponsible,  as  tenacious  of 
their  own  vested  rights,  as  if  they 
were  the  inheritors  of  a  private 
trust. 

Ere  long  it  may  be  hoped  that 
statesmen  will  try  to  estimate  the 
enormous  mischief  which  is  done  in 
England  under  the  name  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  will  see  the  need  of  a 
more  energetic  and  organised  super- 
vision of  all  public  charities.  Wben 
they  do  this,  they  will  certainly  be 
prepared  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
while  permitting  the  free  exercise 
of  testamentary  rights  as  between 
persons  and  persons,  will  make  it 
illegal  to  devote  any  money  to 
public  objects,  except  through  the 
agency  of  some  recognised  body, 
which  is  amenable  to  public  con- 
trol. Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  shall  soon  see  the  wisdom  of 
restraining  the  power  of  private 
persons  to  tamper  with  any  one  of 
those  great  national  interests,  such 
as  education  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  demand  organisation 
and  fixed  principles,  and  which  still 


'  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report^  vol.  vi.  p.  462. 
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more  imperaiiyely  demand  complete 
re-adjastment,  from  time  to  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  supreme  in- 
telligence and  will  of  the  nation,  as 
represented  in  Parliament  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Schools'  Inqniry 
Commissioners  propose  any  mea- 
sures so  drastic  and  revolutionary 
as  this.  They  recommend  no  change 
in  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  i^ey 
propose  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted, 
would  regulate  and  utilise  the  pre- 
sent and  all  future  educational  en- 
dowments, and  introduce  order  and 
organisation  into  the  secondary  in- 
struction of  the  whole  country. 
This  paper  may  fitly  conclude  with 
a  brief  summary  of  their  principal 
recommendations. 

They  propose  that^  in  each  of  the 
eleven  registrar-general's  divisions 
of  England  and  Wales,  there  shall 
be  an  official  district  commissioner, 
who  shall  be  aided  by  six  or  eight 
unpaid  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  likely  to  know 
the  circumstances  and  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  district.  To 
each  of  the  provincial  boards  thus 
constituted,  they  propose  to  confide 
the  duly  (i)  of  fixing  the  grade  of 
the  several  endowed  schools,  and 
determining  their  relations  to  each 
other:  (2)  of  proposing  a  scheme 
and  tax  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trusts  in  each  endowed  school  of 
the  provinces ;  e.g.  sanctioning  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  buildings 
or  change  of  site,  making  rules  for 
the  admission  of  foundation  scho- 
lars, sanctioning  the  variation,  con- 
solidation, and  creation  of  exhi- 
bitions, and  levying  a  tax  on  the 
income  of  all  school  endowments 
for  the  payment  of  examiners: 
(3)  of  abolishing  religious  restric- 
tions when  necessary :  (4)  of  con- 
solidating or  enlarging  small  foun- 
dations, or  suppressing  them  afi 
schools,  and  converting  them  into 
exhibitions  :  (5)  of  bringing  before 
the  Charity  Commission  all  endow- 
ments for  other  purposes  than  edn- 


otttion;  which  appear  to  be  useless, 
mischievous,  or  obsolete,  and  propos- 
ing schemes  for  their  conversion. 

In  addition  to  these  local  author- 
ities^ it  is  proposed  that  there  sliall 
be  a  central  board,  formed  by  the 
enlargement  and  strexigthening'    of 
the  present  Charity  Commissioii  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  empowered  and 
required  (i)  to  receive  all  schemes 
from  the  provincial  authority,  and, 
if  approved,  to  submit  them  to  Par- 
liament:  (2)  to  appoint  the  offiLcial 
district  commissioner  for  each  di- 
vision of  the   country,  who   shall 
personally  inspect  every  endowed 
school,  preside  over  a  court  of  ex- 
aminers for  each  county  in  his  di- 
vision, and  make  an  annual  report : 
(3)  to  provide  for  the  general  audit 
of  all  accounts,  and  generally  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  eight  pro- 
vincial boards,  and  keep  them  in 
harmony  with  each  other.      Over 
such  a  board  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  would  preside  ex  officio. 

Lastly,  they  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  and  co- 
ordinate central  authority,  com- 
posed partly  of  representatives  of 
the  three  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London,  and  partly 
of  crown  nominees,  to  form  a 
council  of  examination ;  with  power 
to  appoint  the  court  of  examiners 
for  each  county,  to  draw  up  general 
regulations  for  the  examination  of 
schools  of  each  grade,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  testing  the  quaJi- 
fications  of  teachers,  and  for  award- 
ing to  them  properly  graduated  cer- 
tificates. 

Of  course  the  Commissioners 
make  elaborate  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations on  many  other  points ; 
but  these  are  the  most  important. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proposal  to  fix  the  grade  of  every 
endowed  school,  according  to  the 
special  work  which  it  is  best  quali- 
fied to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  practical  suggestions  which 
has  ever  been  made  by  a  royal  com- 
mission.   And  the  plan  of  bringing 
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all  endowed  schools  alike  under  an- 
nual infection,  and  of  providing 
exhibitioDs  whereby  tlie  meritorioas 
scholar  ihould  be  promoted  from 
the  sdiool  of  each  grade  to  ahigher, 
is  alone  well  calculated  to  restore 
order  oat  of  chaos,  and  to  give  an 
eoormoQs  impetus  to  the  education 
of  Uieoonntry. 

But  these  proposals,  when  the 
iiadon  azid  the  Parliament  cease  to 
be  too  pre-occapied  to  attend  to 
them,  will  require  much  discussion, 
uid  win  probably  encounter  consi- 
derable opposition.  Hundreds  of 
schools  inll  ask  for  some  special 
privileges,  and  will  show  cause  why 
they  should  be  exceptionally  treated. 
A  fonoidable  array  of  vested  in- 
terests, local  prejudices,  and  con- 
eervative  instmcts  will  rise  up  and 
ckmour  more  or  less  passionately 
for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 
Meanwhile  those  who  care  about 
the  devdopment  of  England's  in- 
telligence, and  whose  faith  in  the 
^ture  gives  them  courage  to  deal 
Tighieonsly  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  ^1  do  well  to  make  up  their 
miuds  on  this  great  subject,  and  to 
master  the  evidence  which  Lord 
Taunton  and  his  colleagues  have  so 
laboriously  collected  and  marshalled 
irith  so  much  j&imess  and  skill. 

In  his  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1865,  Mr.  Lowe  defended  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  education  department, 
by  a  Lord  President  and  a  Yice- 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  of  that 
department  was  itself  so  httle 
attractive,  and  so  encumbered  with 
petty  details,  that  no  man  of  the' 
status  of  a  cabinet  minister  would 
care  io  undertake  it  unless  other 
duties  were  associated  with  his 
office.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
he  Bo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
niaj  not  think  the  supervision  of 
pablic  instruction  in  this  country 
beneath  his  digniiy.     Such  a  man, 


when  we  find  him,  will  seek  to  co- 
ordinate and  to  fuse  into  one  har- 
monious system  the  present  pro- 
visional machinery  administered 
by  the  Privy  Council  for  primary 
education,  and  the  great  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
secondary  education.  An  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Universities,  the 
District  Boanls  for  the  government 
of  endowments,  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department^  shall 
continue  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
stem  isolation,  working,  if  not  in 
rivalry,  at  least  in  mutual  distrust, 
and  without  reference  to  each  other, 
will  always  seem  to  the  scientific 
politician  clumsy  and  unwise.  To 
economise  all  tiie  vast  resources, 
now  existing  in  England  for  educa- 
tional purposes*-to  give  unity  and 
coherence  to  all  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  controlled — to  put 
the  English  Universities  into  some 
fixed  relation  of  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness, with  all  the  gradations  of 
work  which  lie  beneath  them,  and 
to  animate  the  whole  nation  with  a 
higher  ideal  of  what  is  desirable  and 
of  what  is  attainable  in  its  intellec- 
tual life,  would  surely  make  a  task 
to  satisfy  the  noblest  ambition  of  a 
wise  and  patriotic  statesman. 

And  the  time  is  ripe.  Of  inquiry 
and  of  remonstrance,  of  statistics 
and  discussions,  we  have  had  enough. 
No  more  data  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment are  wanted.  We  Imow  now, 
and  see  too  plainly,  the  vast  amor- 
phous fabric  which  some  optimists 
call  the  '  system  '  of  English  educa- 
tion. We  know  that  it  does  not 
adequately  fulfil  any  one  of  the 
purposes  which  public  education 
ought  to  accomplish.  •  Kiiowing 
this,  the  next  step  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  a  'noble  and  puissant 
nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks.' 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  Mr. 
Lowe's    pamphlet,    Endowme^   or 
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Free  Trade,  contaiBing  his  strictures 
on  tiie  Report  of  the  Gommissioners, 
has  been  published.  like  all  the 
other  pnblic  utterances  of  its  emi- 
nent author,  it  is  clear,  powerful, 
incisive,  and  worthy  of  the  deepest 
attention  of  his  countrymen.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  its  conclusions ; 
but  I  am  thankful  to  Mr.  Lowe  for 
placing  before  the  public  so  plainly 
at  this  juncture  the  alternative  on 
which  a  decision  has  to  be  made. 
He  would  destroy  the  endowments, 
make  the  creation  of  new  trusts  im- 
possible, and  rely  wholly  on  private 
enterprise  and  the  natund  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for 
the  future  of  English  education. 
The  Gommissioners  would  utilise 
and  improve  i^  endowments, 
would  correct  the  abuses  which 
exist,  and  take  precautions  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others 
for  the  future.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  subject  shall  have 
been  considered,  the  latter  course 
will  prove  to  be  not  only  more  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  English 
institutions  and  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  English  people,  but 
also,  in  efiPect,  the  wiser,  more  ex- 
3>edient,  and  more  economical  policy. 
Mr.  Lowe's  objections  to  the  main- 
tenance of  endowed  schools  are  for- 
cibly stated.  They  are : — ( i )  that 
the  position  and  income  of  the  master 
are  independent  of  his  professional 
success  ;  (2)  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  for  them  reallv 
efficient  local  government ;  and  (3) 
that  the  teaching  in  them  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  become  negli- 
gent and  inefficient,  or,  at  the  best, 
inert  and  unproeressive.  But  these 
are  precisely  the  evils  which  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners are  designed  to  correct. 
There  is  neither  experience  nor 
argument  to  justify  any  doubt  that 
such  measures  would  be  effectual. 
And  if  they  prove  so,  the  country 
will  retain  the  use  of  a  machinery 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  too 
precious  to  be  cast  aside,  and  which 


is  capable  of  discharging  a  high 
national  function,  by  raising  ti 
tone  and  character  of  onr  secondad 
instruction,  than  by  being  converts 
into  the  form  of  libraries  and  mi 
seums,  or  devoted  to  primary  eduo 
tion,  as  Mr.  Lowe  proposes. 

The  cardinal  hypothesis  of  M 
Lowe's  pamphlet,  that   Hhe  con 
mercial  principle,  if  it  be  only  allowe 
fair  play,  will  be  found  to  be  mor 
than  a  match  for  the  principle  c 
authority  in  any  shape,'  is  certainly 
not  verified  by  experience.     Th^ 
is  not  a  fairly  educated  conntij  h 
the  civilised  world  whose  system  oj 
general  instruction  is  wholly  aban< 
doned  to  the  operation  of  private 
enterprise,   and    regulated  by  the 
wants  of  parents  and  by  the  self- 
interest  of  teachers  alone.    We  have 
had  in  this  countiy  long  experience 
of  the  working  of  free    trade   in 
middle-class  education;  and  in  many 
places  where  there  are  no  disturbing 
influences  like  endowments  to  inter- 
fere with  the  due  operation  of  the 
principle,  the  result  is  only  too  ap- 
parent.    The  Commissioners  have 
revealed  to  us,  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness, the   condition  of  the  'com- 
mercial academies'  and  'educational 
homes,'  and  the  ignoble  and  vulgar 
aims  which  satisfy  so  many  of  the 
private  teachers  and  their  patrons. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners— ^who  have,  it  must  be 
remembered,  seen  large  numbers  of 
schools  of  both  classes — that  low 
and  poor  as  is  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion current  among  endowed  school 
trustees  and  masters,  that  of  the 
average  British  middle-class  parent, 
ias  it  is   reflected  in  the    private 
academies,  is  lower  and  poorer  still. 
Why  should  our  own  be  the  only 
Government  in  Europe  which  de- 
liberately abandons  the  task  of  rais- 
ing and  correcting  this  ideal  ?    No 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lowe 
how  valuable  may  be  the  influence 
of  a  wise   central    administ'tition 
upon  the  primary  education  of  the 
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conntrj.  This  inflnence  has  been 
exerted,  not  in  obedience  to  any 
economic  laws,  bnt  in  defiance  of 
them;  it  has  been  shown  not  only 
in  the  carefiil  distribation  of  a  large 
som  of  public  money,  bnt  also  in 
impPOTing  the  quality  of  elementary 
instruction  thronghout  the  whole 
country,  and  in  familiarising  people 
with  a  standard  of  efficiency,  which, 
even  if  no  pecuniary  aid  had  been 
wanted,  would  never  have  been 
reached  by  school  managers  and 
parents  alone.  And  if,  mutatis  mil- 
tandig,  similar  influence  is  ever  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  bo  lamen- 
tably need  it^  it  is  through  the 
endowed  schools  that  the  leverage 
can  be  first  most  efiPectually  applied. 
In  iier  capacity  as  supreme  trustee 
of  all  endowments,  the  State  is  at 
liberty  to  inspect  these  institutions, 
to  stimulate  them  to  exertion,  and 
to  impress  them  from  time  to  time 
with  her  noblest  aims  in  the  matter 
of  education.  They  are  in  possession 
of  the  ground ;  they  cannot  be  ex- 


tinguished without  much  waste  and 
sacrifice,  and  some  injustice.  They 
are  capable  of  becoming  the  model 
schools  of  the  country.  Through 
them  the  Government  might  hope 
to  exert  an  indirect  bub  salutary 
pressure  upon  the  private  and  pro- 
prietary schools  of  the  country ;  for 
the  Commissioners  have  themselves 
recommended  that  the  inspection 
and  general  organisation,  which 
shall  be  compulsory  as  applied  to 
grammar  schools,  shall  he  made 
available  on  behalf  of  such  other 
secondary  and  higher  schools  as 
voluntarily  apply  for  them.  There 
is  a  prospect  held  out  here  of  conso- 
lidation, of  method,  of  improvement, 
of  economy  in  national  resources, 
of  unity  and  clearness  in  national 
aims.  Can  we  afiPord  to  surrender 
this  pleasant  vision,  and  to  sink 
back  content  with  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  those  economic  laws,  of 
whose  efficacy  we  have  now  obtained 
many  centuries  of  unmistakable  bat 
very  bitter  experience  ? 
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TO  some  of  our  readers  the  tiile 
of  this  paper  might  seem  to 
iziTolye  a  degree  of  assumption ;  to 
others,  a  want  of  sense.  We  hope 
to  prove,  in  a  short  time,  that  it 
does  not  justly  incur  either  imputa- 
tion. As  to  want  of  sense — though 
even  in  scientific  matters  traces  may 
occasionally  be  found  of  that  minus 
quantity,  and  followers  may  still 
exist  of  him,  who,  when  it  was  sup- 
.  posed  that  a  geometrical  figure  had 
been  discovered  in  the  moon,  pro- 
posed to  trace  out  something  similar 
in  the  plains  of  Siberia^  by  way  of 
opening  a  communication  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  sky,  —  we 
trust  that  all  we  have  to  say  will  be 
amenable  to  sound  reason.  And  as 
to  the  idea  of  too  great  pretension, 
it  wo^d  have  undoubtedly  attached 
to  any  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the 
materials  which  the  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  employ;  but  we  have 
carefully  avoided  any  such  exten- 
sive epithet.  Our  aim  is  merely  to 
show,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible 
way,  and  as  far  as  may  be  fairly 
expected  in  a  rough  and  general 
outline,  what  has  been  ascertained 
as  to  the  elements  of  the  creation  at 
large — a  wonderful  subject,  and 
deserving  of  far  better  handling. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  define 
the  term  'element,'  and  to  describe 
the  extent  of  its  application.  By 
an  '  element,'  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  meant  a  simple  sub- 
stance, which,  so  far  as  our  means 
of  investigation  extend,  is  incapable 
of  decomposition,  or  reduction  to 
any  more  primitive  form.  And  we 
may  presume  upon  our  readers' 
knowledge  of  the  fact — though  some 
experience  in  teaching  leads  us  to 
be  careful  even  as  to  this  presump- 
tion— that  the  *  four  elements,'  uni- 
versally recognised  as  such  but  two 
or  three  generations  ago,  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  list. 
Kot  one  of  them  is  now  considered 


a  simple  body.    Air  is  known  to  be 
a  mixture  of  two  transparent  ^ases, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.    Water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
another  gas.     Even  in  fire,  the  light 
and  heat  may  be  separated,  and  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  each 
may  be  reducible  to  a  subtle  form 
of  motion.     And  earth  is  but  the 
common  name  of — ^we  had  almost 
said  a  hundred  substances — each  a 
compound    in    itself.       From,     the 
chemists,  who  are  the  only  autho- 
rities upon  this  subject,  we   learn 
that  there  are  about  62  elements  at 
present  known,   of  which   49    are 
metals,  8  substances  with  an  indi- 
vidual character  of  their  own,  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  ranked 
with   the  preceding,  and  5  gases. 
Such  appear  to  be  the  materials  of 
which  our  globe  is  composed.     We 
cannot  a£Gurm  it  to   be  matter  of 
demonstration  that  none  of  these 
may  be  some  day  found  reducible 
to  a  more  simple  form.      We  can- 
not pronounce  with  mathematical 
confidence  that  no  unexpected  and 
startling  discovery  may  yet  efiect  at 
least  a  partial  change  in  some  of 
these  positions.    But  we  may  safely 
affirm,  from  the  accordance  of  rigid 
theory  with  accurate  and  extensive 
observation,  that  the  probability  of 
any  general  revolution  in  chemical 
knowledge  is  almost  infinitesimally 
small;   and  though  we  cannot  as 
yet  claim  the  reduction  of  every 
stronghold,  we  may  beUeve  that  the 
ground  which  has  been  won  during 
5ie  present  century  is  effectually 
secured  from  becoming  again  the 
possession  of  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  without 
presumption,  that  we  know  pretty 
well  of  what  our  globe  is  made. 
Then  comes  the  interesting  inquiry, 
Is  the  rest  of  the  universe  composed 
of  similar,  or  of  entirely  unknown 
materials  ?     Sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
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wbat  areih^in  their ac^^oal  nature 
«nd  ultiiDate  oompositioii  ?  We 
see  their  %ht;  in  individoal  cases 
we  can  detect  something  of  the  ar- 
raDgement  of  their  snrfaoes ;  but 
wliAt  is  their  chemical  character  ? 
Of  what  are  they  made  ?  Are  the 
elements  that  we  here  know  the 
sole  ffahstratam  everywhere  em- 
ployed by  the  Great  Creator  as  the 
foundation  of  His  glorious  work? 
Or  has  He  seen  fit  to  employ,  in 
other  places  of  His  dominion,  ma- 
teiials,  to  us  wholly,  or  it  may  be 
only  in  part^  unknown  P 

It  »  a  daring  question  ;  and  but 
a  few  rears  back  would  have  been 
almost  a  hopeless  one.  How  could 
it  be  possible  to  reply  to  it  ?  We 
hare  no  means  of  bridging  over 
that  wide  gulf  that  separates  us 
from  every  other  body  of  our  sys- 
tem. One  strange  and  singular 
exception  must  indeed  be  men- 
tioned. From  time  to  time  a  mes- 
senger reaches  us  from  the  outward 
space,  much  more  frequently  indeed 
than  might  he  supposed;  it  has 
been  calculated  that  on  some  part 
or  other  of  our  planet  an  aerolite 
descends  daily.  Wonderful  things 
these  strangers  are,  flying  as  it 
would  seem  by  millions  through 
erery  portion  of  our  orbit  at  ran- 
dom—but that  the  Creator  does 
nothing  at  random — and  very  sin- 
golar  is  usually  their  appearance, 
and  very  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary 
materiab  around  us.  But  what- 
ercr  may  be  their  aspect,  they 
hring  ns  much  less  intelligence 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 
Not  being  of  the  earth,  we  might 
reasonably  as  well  as  eagerly  in- 
qu'Je  what  news  they  convey ;  but 
strange  to  say,  there  has  not  as  yet 
heen  discovered  a  single  element 
wt  already  existing  here,  nor,  in- 
^^  so  much  in  number  as  a  third 
of  those  already  known.  Wherever 
they  may  come  from,  or  whatever 
^  be  their  destination,  they  lead 
ns  but  to  the  negative  conclusion, 
^  there  is  no  evidence,  so  &r,  of 


any  other  constitution  in  the  distant 
regions  of  this  great  universe,  than 
that  which  we  already  know.  And, 
so  far,  our  question  is  left  in  its 
original  hopelessness.  In  £ftct,  if 
we  have  oftentimes  much  trouble 
in  ascertaining  the  chemical  com- 
position of  substances  with  which 
we  are  hourly  familiar,  which  we 
can  not  only  see,  but  handle,  and 
weigh,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and 
expose  to  all  kinds  of  chemical 
reaction,  what  possible  prospect  can 
there  be  that  we  should  ascertain 
the  real  nature  of  those  to  which 
we  never  draw  nearer,  in  the  most 
&vourable  case,  than  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  while 
in  other  instances  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  millions,  and  distances 
passing  calculation,  and  outrunning 
imagination  itself?  We  see  that 
the  bodies  are  there — and  that  is 
all  we  know.  It  is  only  by  their 
light  that  we  become  aware  of  their 
existence. 

And  yet  it  is  that  very  light  that 
has  of  late  been  made  the  means  of 
informing  us  of  much  more  than 
that  they  are  merely  where  we  see 
them.  A  most  unexpected  advance 
— ^an  advance  that  but  a  few  years 
ago  might  have  been  ranked  with 
impossibilities — ^has  actually  been 
made.  That  light — the  sole  indi- 
cation of  their  existence— has  been 
found  capable  of  revealing  to  us 
secrets  as  to  their  nature  perfectly 
unsuspected.  We  have  now  learned, 
so  to  speak,  to  dissect  it,  to  separate 
it  into  its  component  parts,  and  to 
cause  some  at  least  of  those  parts  to 
tell  us  the  mystery  of  their  origin. 
To  explain,  in  as  simple  a  mode  as 
we  can,  how  this  marvellous  dis- 
closure has  been  brought  about, 
will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
remarks. 

That  ordinary  or  white  light  may 
be  decomposed  by  refraction  into 
what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
*  colours  of  the  rainbow,'  is  a  fa- 
miliar fact.    Every  transparent  sub- 
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stance,  of  greater  density  than  that 
of  air,  and  bonnded  by  surfaces  in- 
clined to  one  another,  gives  evidence 
of  this  dispersion^  as  the  separation 
into  colour  is  technically  called. 
We  see  it  in  the  drops  that  fall  from 
the  clouds,  or  glitter  upon  the 
branches,  or  are  dashed  into  frag- 
ments by  the  fury  of  the  cataract. 
We  see  it  in  the  flashing  hues  of 
the  diamond;  and  often  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  pendents  of  chande- 
liers :  but  it  is  most  conveniently 
and  perfectly  exhibited  by  what  is 
called  a  prism; — a  piece  of  glass 
having  two  surfaces  greatly  inclined 
to  each  other.  Light,  afber  passing 
through  any  of  these  dispersive 
media,  is  no  longer  of  simple  and 
uniform  whiteness ;  it  is  transformed 
into  a  series  of  the  most  vivid  and 
delicate  tints,  melting  into  each 
other  by  an  insensible  gradation, 
from  a  dark  heavy  red,  through 
brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue,  to 
a  deep  and  tender  violet.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  in- 
quiry— though  in  its  own  place  a 
most  interesting  one — how  this  di- 
versity of  hue  is  universally  found 
where  refraction,  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light,  takes  place;  and 
whether  colour  is  so  connected  with 
refraction  that  every  progressive 
degree  of  refraction  produces  its 
own  tint — in  which  case  each  hue 
-would  be  simple  and  independent, 
— or  whether,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
colours  may  not  be  of  composite 
character — as  indeed  every  artist 
would  from  mere  inspection  at  once 
conclude.  Sir  Isaac  Newtoh's  di- 
vision into  seven  colours,  having 
no  other  basis  than  an  inadequate 
analogy  with  the  notes  of  music, 
has  dropped  out  of  use,  with  other 
hypotheses ;  and  the  question  now 
seems  to  Ue  between  a  superimpo- 
sition  of  three  bands  of  the  colours 
recognised  as  primaries  in  painting, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  equal  in  ex- 
tent, but  very  unequal  in  intensity 
in  different  parts  of  their  length ; — 
and  a  continuous  series  of  literally 


innumerable  hues,  each  equally  ele- 
mentary and  self-subsistent,  and 
each  passing,  without  the  least  over- 
lapping, into  its  neighbours  on 
either  side  by  the  most  delicate  and 
imperceptible  modification.  The 
former,  the  idea  of  Brewster,  is  now 
so  generally  considered  as  sup- 
planted by  the  latter,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  cause  reheard  may 
be  thought  to  savour  of  ignorance 
or  obstinacy;  yet  there  are  those 
willing  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  to 
risk  the  charge  of  temerity  in  the 
cause  of  trutn.  Experiments  of  a 
novel  and  very  interesting  character 
have  been  made,  and  are  now  in 
progress,  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  describe  at  present,  but 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
have  given  results  not,  as  it  seems, 
capable  of  explanation  on  the  more 
modem  hypothesis,  but  decidedly 
corroborating  the  theory  of  Brews- 
ter. But  wo  will  let  these  pass. 
Should  their  ultimate  results  prove 
accordant  with  their  existing  pro- 
mise, the  public  will  be  invited  to 
judge  of  their  value. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  before  us 
is  independent  of  such  researches, 
and  unconnected  with  any  theory 
of  colour.  The  spectrum,  as  the 
band  of  varied  hues  is  called,  when 
obtained  direct  from  the  sun  by  re- 
fraction— ^whether  naturally,  as 
through  the  bow  set  in  the  cloud, 
or  the  rain-drops  pendent  on  the 
leaves,  or  artificially,  as  through  a 
prism  of  glass  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial— exhibits  to  us  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  described,  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  tints  passing 
gradually  from  red  of  various  qua- 
lities through  yellow  and  g^een  to 
blue  deepening  into  violet.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us 
that  these  colours,  however  uncom- 
pounded  in  their  own  nature,  can- 
not, under  these  circumstances,  bo 
regarded  as  absolutely  simple  and 
pure.  They  would  be  so  if  the  sun 
were  a  point ;  but  the  breadth  of 
its  surface,  or  in  astronomical  Ian- 
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gnage,  ditc,  prevents  the  complete 
ttnalysig  of  its  light:  for  every  por- 
tion of  this  disc,  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other,  in  -whatever  direction 
the  refraction  maj  have  been  ef- 
&cted,  has  been  contributing   its 
own  share  of  light  to  every  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  so  that  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  decompo- 
sition of  one  pencil  of  light  issuing 
horn  one  point,  is  an  overlapping, 
to  a  certain  small  but  not  inconsi- 
derable   degree,    of    innumerable 
spectra  from  an  infinite  number  of 
Inminons  points,  producing  a  confu- 
sion, the  hmit  of  which  is  of  course 
the  apparent  breadtli  of  the  source 
of  hgbt    Within  that  confusion, 
that  crowding  together  and  inter- 
mixtnre  of  neighbouring  tints,  some 
mjsteiy   may   lie    concealed;    we 
slnll  at  any  rate  naturally  seek  to 
disentangle  it — and  fortunately  tho 
means  are  ready  to  our  hand.     We 
CAn  thin  out  the  crowd  to  a  simple 
Tank,byredncing  the  visible  breadth 
of  the  sun  to  a  single  point.     Or, 
better    still,   since    the    tints    are 
mingled  and  confused  only  in  one 
direction,  that  of  the  refraction,  we 
may,  by  means  of  a  sHt  which  can 
\xi    adjusted    to    any  amount    of 
opening,  narrow  the  sun's  disc  to  a 
mere  iTansverse  line  of  light,  which, 
preserving  the  full  breadth  of  the 
spectram  in  its  own  direction,  and 
giving  us  as  it  were  a  ribbon  dyed 
in  trcuiBverse  bands  instead  of  the 
angle  parti-coloured  thread  which 
wonld  issue  from  one  point  of  light, 
makes  the  phenomenon  conspicuous 
enough  for  study,  while  the  confu- 
Bon  arising  from  overlapping  is  re- 
moved.   And  now  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  whether  anything  has  been 
lying  hid  in  the  crowd;  and  well 
shall  we  find  onr  trouble  rewarded. 
Thus  formed  from  a  single  narrow 
transrerse  streak  of  light,  the  spec- 
tram  is    no  longer  a  continuous 
band.    Its  colours  remain  as  they 
were,  but  it  is  full  of  interruptions. 
It  is  crossed  in  innumerable  places 
--the  best  instruments   show  up- 


wards of  2,000 — by  dark  lines,  some 
much  broader  and  more  conspicuous 
than  others,  but  all  of  hair-like 
minuteness,  and  in  most  irregular 
arrangement  and  fortuitous  group- 
ing. What  is  the  meaning  of  tins 
strange  spectacle?  this  marvellous 
and  closely  compacted  array  of  in- 
tervals of  darkness,  for  the  most 
part  so  extremely  thin,  yet  so  per- 
fectly sharp  and  black,  in  that 
bright  beam  that  seemed  just  now 
to  be  nothing  but  vivid  though 
variegated  light  ?  What  can  there 
be  in  the  sun  to  give  rise  to  such 
interruptions  in  its  pure  and  glo- 
rious emanation  ?  Those  lines  are 
evidently  characters  in  an  unknown 
language,  which  he  who  reads  will 
have  accomplished  a  more  wonder- 
ful task  than  the  deciphering  of  the 
recovered  inscriptions  of  Nineveh 
of  old.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  have  been  read,  and  they  have 
told  strange  things.  How  has  this 
been  done  ? 

To  explain  this,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sun  is  not  the  only 
fountain  of  light.  All  terrestrial 
substances,  even  the  gases  them- 
selves, when  adequately  heated, 
glow  out  with  an  intensity  propor- 
tioned to  their  temperature,  and 
well  depicted  in  a  passage  of  that 
noble  poem  *The  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,*  where  hyperbole,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  conveys  a  more 
faithful,  because  a  more  living  im- 
pression, than  any  coldly  accurate 
enunciation  of  bare  fact : 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — O  Vul- 
can, what  a  glow ! 

'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright,  the 
high  sun  shines  not  so ! 

Tho  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such 
fieiy  fearful  show. 

The  terrestrial  incandescence,, 
thus  vividly  described,  becomes  a 
source  of  light  independent  of  the 
sun,  and  capable  of  being  examined 
as  to  its  constitution  with  equal 
facility.  The  spectroscope,  an  in- 
strument invented  by  the  celebrated 
Oerman  optician  Frauenhofer,  and 
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destined  hereafter  to  take  rank 
only  after  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope  as  a  revealer  of  mys- 
teries, is  the  medium  of  investi- 
gation in  either  case.  Its  stmctore 
is  sufficiently  simple,  comprising,  as 
its  essential  parts — for  the  details 
are  snhject  to  much  variation — a 
slit  of  adjustable  narrowness  be* 
tween  two  metallic  plates,  to  elimi* 
nate  the  overlapping  of  the  spectra; 
a  prism,  or  rather,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  wider  dispersion,  a  combination  of 
prisms,  to  decompose  the  admitted 
but  straitened  ray ;  and  a  small  tele- 
scope, the  intention  of  which  is  to 
magnify  the  spectrum  thus  formed, 
and  rendered  sufficiently  pure  to 
exhibit  its  interior  arrangement, 
so  as  to  unfold  more  effectually  its 
complexity.  The  investigation  con- 
ducted by  means  of  this  beautiful 
apparatus  is  known  as  spectrwm 
analysis,  and  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  kind  and  degree  of 
light,  provided  it  retains  sufficient 
intensity,  after  this  unsparing  re- 
duction and  expansion,  to  form  a 
distinct  impression  upon  the  eye. 

Our  next  process,  therefore,  is  to 
submit  to  examination  the  light 
given  out  by  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ments. These  the  chemist  knows 
how  to  raise  to  incandescence  in 
the  hard-plied  forge  or  crucible, 
the  insidious  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lamp,  or  more  fierce  than 
either,  the  mysterious  and  awful 
current  of  electric  power.  A  vivid 
spectrum  at  once  streams  from  the 
prism ;  and  we  are  instantly  struck 
with  the  difference  in  every  way  from 
the  solar  result.  Any  sohd  element 
thus  ignited  affords  a  band  of  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  brilliant 
colours,  but  without  the  crossing  of 
a  single  dark  line.  Urge  it  until 
it  flows  down  in  ftision,  still  the 
unbroken  spectrum  remains.  But 
force  on  the  heat  till  the  material 
rises  into  a  glowing  vapour,  and 
the  scene  is  changed  at  once.  At 
once  the  continuous  spectrum,  the 
uninterrupted    stream   of    goIouti 


common  to  every  ignited  solid  or 
fluid  element,  is  converted  into  a 
succession  of  transverse  lines,  bril- 
liantly and  variously  tinted  accord- 
ing to  their  place  in  the  spectnun, 
extremely  narrow  fragments  as  it 
were  of  the  continuous  spectnun, 
and  separated  by  intervals,  more  or 
less  wide,  of  darkness — g^s  where 
that  spectrum  has  totally  disap- 
peared. This  is  strange :  and  in 
its  first  impression  strangely  irre- 
gular: but  further  examination 
shows  us  a  yet  stranger  regularity. 
There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  thickness 
or  position  or  grouping  of  the  bright 
lines :  but  we  shall  find  that  every 
chemical  element,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, has,  when  in.  a  state  of  vapour, 
a  system  of  lines  of  its  own,  and  so 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself,  that 
the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  those  lines  is  an  inMlible  cri- 
terion of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
that  element.  It  is  true,  this  evi- 
dence is  not  in  all  cases  of  ready 
attainment,  Some  materials  stand 
a  great  amount  of  violence,  so  to 
speak,  in  refractory  silence ;  but 
all  have  been  found  to  yield  to  the 
irresistible  energy  and  subtlety  of 
electricity,  that  *  fervent  heat,'  per- 
haps, as  far  as  natural  causes  are 
concerned,  in  which  the  elements 
shall  hereafter  melt  and  pass  away. 
But  our  investigation,  however 
interesting,  does  not  thus  far  bring 
us  to  any  conclusion.  We  have 
been  advanciag  apparently  in  pa- 
rallel, in  place  of  converging  direc- 
tions. The  spectrum  of  the  sun  is 
discontinuous  with  hair-breadth 
tracks  of  darkness.  The  spectra 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  are  also 
discontinuous,  but  with  hair- 
breadth lines  of  light.  The  one 
seems  of  a  class  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  other.  But  this  apparent 
contrariety  wiU  lead  to  further 
thought  and  further  investigation. 
There  may  be  more  connection  here 
than  meets  the  eye.  Their  relative 
position  might  be  collated.  No  one 
element  has  bright  lines  at  all  com-i 
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panUe  in  number  to   the  dark 
bandB  of  solar  light:  still,  if  any 
fiingle  elementaiy  liDe-system  were 
foond  to  agree  ia  position  tihirongh* 
oDtwith  a  oorresponding  number 
of  9oiAr  interstices,  would  it  not  be 
A  nuurelloiis  coincidence  ?    The  in- 
termptums  are  so  extremely  minnte 
for  the  most  part^  and  so  perfectly 
ioTuiahle  in  relative  situation,  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  match,  and 
fin  op  precisely,  any  one  set  oat  of 
them,  wonld  it  not  be  a  most  sos- 
picions  and  saggestiye  &>ct  F     Bnt 
this  is  just  what  the  ingenuity  of 
msa  has  been  permitted  to  do.  The 
skill  of  ihe  optician  has  brought 
the  bands  of  the  terrestrial  elements 
snooBsnyeiy  into  direct  comparison 
with  the  solar  lines,  placing  them 
side  by  side  in   the  same  field  of 
view.    In  very  many  cases  no  cor- 
respondence can  be  found.      The 
sets  of  objects  are  similar  in  cha« 
racier,  hut  so  dissimilar  in  position 
and  grouping  that  there  can  be  no 
mutoal  relation.     But  in  other  in- 
stances we    are    startled    by    the 
accord.     In  number,   in  position, 
in  thickness,  the  correspondence  is 
absolutely  perfect ;  every  line  of  the 
terrestrial  element  has  its  fellow, 
somewhere  or  other,   in  the  long 
and  multitudinous    series  of   the 
solar  bands.     Strange  coincidences, 
without  real  connection,  there  cer- 
tainly have  been,  and  are,  in  the 
system  of  things.     For  example,  it 
once  happened    to  the  writer  to 
bring  out,  at  the  close  of  an  arith- 
metical operation,  the  succession  of 
figures  12345*6,  the  chances  against 
which  must  have  been  extremely 
great     But    there   is    something 
more  here.     A  possibility  of  course 
there  must  be  in  the  abstract,  that 
SQch  a  correspondence  might  be  the 
effect  of  chance :  that  is,  since  the 
hnes  must    be    of   some    definite 
nnmber  and  dimensions,  and  must 
occupy  some  definite  position,  there 
cannot  be  any  natural  impossibility 
that  the  number  and    ^mensions 
ttd  position  in  each  case  should 


correspond.  But  the  rosonroes  of 
mathematics  enable  us  to  compute 
the  probabilities  of  such  matters, 
and  it  is  stated  that,  with  regard 
to  one  set  of  lines  only,  consist- 
ing of  about  60  individuals,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  that  coin* 
cidence  implying  identity  are  as 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000  to  I. 
And  this,  we  must  remember, 
though  possibly  the  strongest,  is 
yet  but  one  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  instances,  each 
increasing  the  chance  against  error 
in  so  high  a  ratio,  that  though  not 
a  mathematical,  it  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility;  and  we  are  forced 
to  admit  a  connection  of  the  most 
intimate  nature  between  those  sets 
of  luminous  terrestrial  and  the  cor- 
respondingnon-luminous  solar  lines. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  veiy 
important  link  is  wanting.  How 
are  the  light  and  darkness  to  be 
reconciled?  What  has  wrought  the 
apparent  reversal  of  the  state  of  these 
bands  ?  If  this  cannot  be  explained, 
the  whole  remains  in  a  state  of  im- 
penetrated obscurity.  Nothing  but 
such  a  reversal  by  actual  experi- 
ment could  establish  their  identity  ; 
and  what  could  seem  less  likely 
than  such  an  experiment,  to  be 
devised,  or  to  be  successful  ?  Yet 
it  has  been  done.  Even  this  has 
not  been  denied  to  the  patient 
enterprise  of  man.  A  single  instance 
of  such  a  change  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  principle — 
but  it  has  been  effected  over  and 
over  again.  And  though  we  have 
not  as  yet  accomplished  a  general 
reversal  of  these  lines— rand  no 
wonder,  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment being  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing— ^yet  we  have  lifted  the 
veil  in  so  many  places,  and  with  so 
varied  elements,  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  what  Kes  behind  it  can 
remain:  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  applying  our  scanty  means  of 
operation  would  not  be  felt  for  a 
moment  in  the  glorious  laboratory 
in  the  centre  of  our  system*    The 
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principle  then  is  this :  that  when 
an  element  in  the  state  of  vapour 
has  been  so  heated  as  to  give  out 
its  characteristic  bright  bands,  if 
the  light  of  these  bands  subsequently 
traverses  another  stratum  of  the 
same  vapour,  of  a  lower  and  non- 
luminous  temperature,  these  bands 
will  be  reversed,  absorbed  we  might 
say,  in  their  transit,  and  will  appear 
no  longer  bright  but  dark,  if  there 
is  any  luminous  background  capable 
of  exhibiting  them  by  contrast. 
How  then  will  this  apply  to  the 
case  before  us  ?  We  shall  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  explanation,  if  we  only 
suppose,  first  of  all,  that  the  real 
body,  or  more  correctly,  photo- 
sphere of  the  sun  consists  of  mate- 
rials of  such  a  nature  as  to  stand 
the  amazing  temperature  concen- 
trated there,  if  not  without  fusion, 
yet  without  being  reduced  to  vapour. 
Carbon,  possibly,  might  answer  the 
description,  but  the  means  of  iden- 
tification are  wholly  absent.  Such 
bodies  would  give  us  the  continuous 
spectrum — the  brilliant  background 
of  varied  colours.  These,  in  fact, 
are  the  real  source  of  the  solar 
light,  and  these  perhaps  may  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  that  huge 
luminous  mass ;  but  of  their  nature 
we  are,  and  must  remain,  in  ignor- 
ance, since,  as  far  as  our  present 
means  of  investigation  extend,  it 
could  only  bo  manifested  to  us  by 
those  elementary  lines,  which  are 
not  otherwise  called  out  except  by 
commencing  volatilisation.  Among 
these  unknown  solid  or  fluid  mate- 
rials, however,  are  interspersed,  we 
must  suppose,  a  number  of  elements 
of  a  less  refractory  character — sub- 
stances which  resolve  themselves 
into  vapour  in  the  focus  of  that 
xmearthly  glow,  and  float  at  a 
limited  height  above  it.  These 
would  obviously  exhibit  in  the 
spectroscope  lines  of  light ;  and,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  of  safficient 
brilliancy  to  project  themselves 
unextinguished,  if  not  und  mmed, 
in  front  of  the  general  spectrum. 


But  those  lines  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  see.  Masses  of  elastic 
vapour,  extending  themselves  far- 
ther and  further  from  tho  ignited 
surface,  must  necessarily  lose  in 
proportion  some  of  the  temperature 
prevailing  beneath  them,  and  when 
sufficiently  cooled  by  expansion  and 
remotenesss,  would  effect  the  re- 
versal of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
convert  every  luminous  band  into 
a  corresponding  line  of  blackness. 
We  require  no  more.  All  is  as 
naturally  explained  as  we  can  rea- 
sonably  expect,  both  the  spectrum 
of  colour  and  its  interruptions,  in 
full  harmony  alike  with  theory  and 
with  the  results  of  terrestrial  ex- 
periment ;  and  there  is  no  presump- 
tion .  in  saying  that  we  now  know 
some  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
sun. 

But  merely  a  part  of  them.  Not 
only  are  we  ignorant,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  nature  of  anything  that 
does  not  speak  to  us,  as  withholding 
its  elementary  lines,  but  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  if  the  lines  should 
be  there  without  their  key.  Then 
we  are  listening  to  a  strange  lan- 
guage, and  no  interpreter  at  hand« 
We  do  not  even  know  the  number 
of  the  individuals  thus  intimating 
their  existence  in  that  fount  of 
light.  For  as  some  of  the  known 
elements  have  very  few,  but  others 
a  profusion  of  lines,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conjecture  of  what 
number  of  unknown  elements  that 
uncounted  multitude  of  solar  bands 
are  telling.  Some  of  the  bands 
undoubtedly  arise  nearer  home. 
They  are  due  to  atmospheric  ab- 
sorption, increasing  with  its  amount, 
and  disappearing,  probably,  wholly 
beyond  its  influence.  These  we  may 
eliminate  by  careful  observation. 
But  what  of  the  rest  P  Our  teachers 
are  silent;  nor  is  there  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  much  to  war- 
rant a  hope  of  discovery.  If,  when 
we  have  gone  through  the  whole 
circle  of  terrestrial  elements,  and 
ascertained,  as  Herbert  says. 
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^1iat,  'villiiig,  BAtvre  speaks,  what  forced 
by  fire, 

and  found  no  key  among  all  this  to 
decipiier  the  grand  but  forbidding 
chsncters  of  the  rest  of  the  solar 
insnipdon,  for  the  present  at  least 
oar  dBSOoreries  there  are  at  an  end. 
Tinrteen  or  fourteen  elements,  me- 
tallic and  gaseous,   rewarded    the 
investigations  of  Kirchhoff,  the  great 
leader  in  this   new  branch  of  re- 
search.   It  is  a  noble  thing  to  have, 
read  so  mnch — to  have  spelt  out  so 
ntany  names  in  that  glorious  hand- 
writing  of  the   Almighty :    more 
wonderfol  to  have  done  so  much 
than  not  to  have  accomplished  more. 
Bat  Kepler's  words  will  ever  be 
found  trae,  '  Adhuo  plus  ultra  est/ 
both  to  reward  and  to  baffle  the  in- 
vestigator.    Our  advance  seems  to 
bave  been  checked  here;   in  this 
direction  the  assault  has  terminated 
in  only  a  partial  though  glorious 
success.     Kirchhoff   and    his  fol- 
bwers    have    won     their     laurels 
bravely ;  but  the  rest  of  the  citadel 
is  impregnable,  or  defies  at  any  rate 
all  hitherto  devised  modes  of  attack. 
Bnt  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
campaign  should    thus  terminate, 
and  it  has  been  pushed  on  in  other 
quarters  and  by  other  hands,  espe- 
cially by  our  truly  eminent  country- 
msn,  Hn^ins,  with  most  gratifying 
resultB.    It  has  long  been  known 
tbai,  on  earth,   the    interruptions 
in  the  solar  light  are  unchanged  by 
T^ection,  even  from  an  irregular 
snr&ce :  if  then  the  spectra  of  the 
planets  are  not  faithAd  reproduc- 
tioDB  of  that  of  the  sun,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  due  to  a  diversity 
of   dementary    constitution — and 
probably  in  the  quahty  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.    The  moon, 
^08  interrogated,   'takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale'   in  accurate  repe- 
tition, according  with  the  absence, 
or  rMiier  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
^^anospberic  covering.     Venus,  too, 
(ihowB  no    deviation.     But    it    is 
otherwise  in   Mars,    Jupiter,    and 
fit^nm ;  the  light  of  each  of  which 


indicates  a  something,  which  would^ 
probably  not  be  visible  in  the  ter- 
restrial  spectrum  viewed  from  a 
corresponding  distance,  and  which 
leads  to  the  impression  that  their 
atmospheres,  though  in  general 
character  similar  to  our  own,  con 
tain  elements  not  identical  with 
those  which  surround  our  globe. 
Who  knows  but  that  in  these  pecu- 
liarities may  lie  their  special  adap- 
tation for  the  presence  of  vegetable, 
animal,  and  even  rational  existence? 
There  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
this :  it  has  been  already  shown 
by  Professor  Tyndall  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  our 
globe  depends  upon  the  aqueous 
vapour  suspended  invisibly  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  that  a  different 
arrangement  of  this — or  still  more, 
it  might  be  added,  a  fortiori^  the 
introduction  of  some  unknown  but 
more  powerful  agent,  might  equa- 
lise the  temperature  of  those  far- 
distant  and  comparatively  feebly- 
enlightened  globes,  with  that  which 
we  enjoy,  and  render  them  equally 
suitable,  though  of  course  under 
very  dissimilar  conditions,  for  the 
abodes  of  all  the  diversity  of  life. 

Again,  as  to  comets.  Many  and 
discordant  have  been  the  hypotheses 
advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  bodies,, 
obviously  so  widely  and  in  so  many 
I'espects  dissimilar  to  the  other 
components  of  our  system.  Even 
the  apparently  simple  questions, 
whether  they  shine  by  native  or  re- 
flected light ;  whether  they  contain 
any  solid  '  nucleus '  or  central  mass, 
or  are  mere  aggregations  of  vapour, 
have  been  answered  in  opposite 
ways  by  observers  who  could  com- 
mand the  highest  exercise  of  optic 
power.  Something  there  seemed 
about  them  that  denied  itself  to  the 
curiosity  of  man.  Their  very  aspect 
was  as  much  calculated  to  perplex 
the  intelligent  as  to  alarm  the  un- 
educated and  superstitious.  The 
co-ordination  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  gravity  as  a  mass,  with  con- 
tempt of  it  in  the  detail  of  ihf* 
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.arrangement — the  conjnnction  of 
a  head  so  distinctlj  subjected  to  the 
sun's  attraction,  that  its  course  can 
be  computed,  even  to  its  return  in 
futare  generations,  and  a  tail  stream*- 
ing  awaj  into  the  immensity  of 
space,  as  though  instinct  with  an 
abhorrence  of  what  all  other  Nature 
loves — ^who  was  to  disclose  this 
enigma  ?  Nor  is  it  more  than  very 
imperfectly  unveiled  even  now. 
The  application  of  the  spectroscope, 
unfortunately,  is  too  recent  for  the 
analysis  of  any  great  or  broadly  ex- 
panded comet.  The  silver  plume  of 
the  lovely  *  Donati,'  the  fiery  enve- 
lopes of  the  portent  of  1861,  when 
our  earth  barely  missed,  or,  more 
probably,  was  entangled  in  the  out- 
spreading of  its  *  horrid  hair  ' — 
these  swept  through  our  system  in 
all  their  silent  grandeur,  and  passed 
away  for  ever  from  our  sight  in 
unapproachable  mystery.  For  the 
first  time,  at  least  since  historical 
record,  they  looked  upon  us  in  their 
marvellous  transit,  as  it  were  with 
defiance,  and  left  us,  individually  at 
least,  for  the  last  time  in  hopeless 
ignorance  of  their  elementary  na- 
ture. We  were  then  unai-med :  and 
since  those  days  we  have  been  look- 
ing and  longing  for  such  another 
visitation  in  vain.  Such  an  event, 
however,  cannot,  from  all  past  ex- 
perience, be  very  far  distant ;  some 
other  wanderer  of  equally  im- 
posing dimensions  must  be  even 
now  drawing  hourly  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  our  telescopic  range  ;  and 
then  in  all  probability  some  strange 
revelation  may  fairly  be  expected. 
We  are  not  unprepared  for  it.  The 
spectroscope  has  been  increasing  in 
efficiency,  and  every  development  of 
light,  if  sufficiently  vivid,  responds 
to  its  call  in  some  way,  excepting 
only  the  continuous  spectrum,  of 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  in  this 
case.  For  the  inquiry  has  already 
been  commenced,  and  the  results 
are  even  now  alike  decided  and 
marvellous.  Though  the  four  small 
comets  which  have    come   within 


reach    since     the    oommencesnent 
of   this    mode    of    analysis      have 
been  too  feeble  to  show  any  very 
conspicuous    spectrum,   they    have 
already  answered  the  principal  in- 
quiries of  old  days,  and   resolved 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  sum   un- 
equivocal way.     They  have  told  us 
that  the  central  condensation,    or 
'nucleus,'   shines   by  no   reflected 
light,  but  by  native  incandescence : 
they  have  told  us,  too,  that  they  are 
neither  solid  nor  fluid,  but  spheres 
of  luminous  gas;    and  they    have 
gone  yet  farther,  in  allowing  ns  to 
perceive — what  indeed  miglit  have 
been  anticipated  from  their  variety 
of  colour — ^that  these  gases  are  not 
always  the  same.     Two  of  them  are 
unknown  ;  a  third  seems  to  be  that 
most  negative  and  undemonstrative 
of  all  elements,  nitrogen ;  the  most 
recent  appears  to  be  carbon   in  a 
volatilised  condition,     AU  strange 
— most    passing    strange !      Here, 
the     progressive     examination      of 
every  successive  visitant  may  open 
to  us  a  future  of  the  liveHest  interest, 
so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue it.     But  there  is  little  prospect 
of  our  grasping  more  than  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the    unknown. 
We  can  little  expect  that  it  will 
ever  be  granted  to  us  to  searcb  out 
the  origin  of  that  incandescence,  the 
secret  of  the  original  production 
and  the   continued  sustentation  of 
that  fiery  glow,  in  spaces  which  we 
have   been  taught  to   consider   as 
deadly  cold.     Nor  can  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  stretch  out  to  reach  the 
storehouse  whence  are  drawn  snch 
unexpected  and  in  part  unintelli* 
gible  materials,  to  be  subsequently 
scattered,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
train,  throughout  the  planetary  sys- 
tem.    Nor  could  we  anticipate  the 
result  to  our  own  globe  of  the  pos- 
sible  introduction,  thus  efiPected,  of 
some  hitherto  alien  element,  even 
in  minutest  quantity,  into  our  atmo- 
sphere.  We  are  passing  beyond  our 
depth  in  these  fiascinating  Bpecala> 
tions,  and  xaust  turn  to  otiier  regums^ 
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where  fredi  wonders  aare  awaituig 
US. 

A  great  part  of  the  magnificence 
of  spectmm  analjaiB  consists  in  the 
extoki  a£  its  application.  Not 
hoasded  hy  the  system  to  which 
ire  bebng,  it  carries  oat  its  gaze  to 
the  utmost  limit  where  light  is  ma^ 
nifested  in  snfELcient  quantity  to  be 
comprehended  in  its  grasp.  And 
therefore  it  woald  only  be  a  natural 
coDseqaence  of  onr  achievement  in 
fiolar  diaooveiy  that  those  remoter 
strongholds  of  mystery  should  be 
usaiied  in  tnm.  Too  much,  of 
coaise,  ought  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  result  of  a  proceeding  of  snch 
ertieme  delicacy,  and  requiring 
sQch  intense  exertion  of  vision. 
We  have  to  deal  with  no  glowing 
disc,  no  golden  shield  displaying  at 
once  its  blazonry,  bnt  with  points, 
which  the  highest  effort  of  the  most 
powerfnl  telescope  can  invest  with 
no  true  dimensions ;  whose  appa- 
rent magnitude  is  but  an  illusion — 
'^rliere  light  is  all.  But  that  light, 
because  it  is  liglit,  shall  be  made  to 
tell  ns  of  its  origin ;  and  if  it  speak 
but  in  a  whisper,  that  whisper  shall 
liear  an  interpretation  of  wonder. 

And  what  is  that  interpretation  ? 
It  wiU  not  lead  us  to  'doubt  that 
the  stars  are  fire,'  iOaming  with  in- 
trinsic, not  visible  by  reflected  light; 
for  their  mere  aspect,  combined 
^th  their  extreme  apparent  minute- 
ness, has  already  excluded  that 
doubt.  It  will  not  announce  to  us 
as  a  discovery,  that  they  are  suns  ; 
for  such  would  be  the  natural  in- 
ference of  any  one  who  considered 
that,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
€ye,  our  sun  must  necessarily  be 
dwarfed  into  a  star.  But  it  will 
telJ  us  this  fact,  utterly  undemon- 
strable  m  any  other  way,  that  those 
sans  are  so  far  identical  in  chemical 
constitution  with  our  own,  that  they 
juive  the  spectrum  of  solid  or  fluid 
incandescence,  interrupted  by  the 
bars  of  developed  and  reabsorbed 
%ht  given  out  by  volatilised  ele- 
^utaqr  matter— that  they  are  so 


&r  similar  as  to'  contain  many  of 
the  same  elementary  lines — ^that 
they  are  so  far  dissimilar  as  to  ex- 
hibit bands  corresponding  neither 
with  solar  nor  terrestrial  elements, 
and  indicating  materials  utterly  un- 
known and  inconceivable.  That 
interpretation  tells  us,  too,  how  in 
certain  stars  the  incandescent  gases 
seem  to  give  out  their  brilliant  lines 
unreversed  by  traversing  a  cooler 
external  shell :  and  how,  in  one  case 
at  least,  a  temporary  blazing-out  of 
light  depended  upon  an  actual  igni- 
tion of  a  vast  volume  of  hydrogen ; 
it  was  for  the  time  '  a  star  on  fire.' 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  are,  irregu- 
larly dispersed  throughout  the  hea* 
vens,  small  patchesof  a  misty  aspect, 
a  great  proportion  of  which  are 
proved  by  the  use  of  powerful  tele- 
scopes to  consist  of  densely  com- 
pacted aggregations  of  extremely 
minute  stars ;  while  others,  by  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  this  mode  of 
analysis,  and  the  *  milky,*  or  to  use 
an  artistes  term,  '  sponged  out ' 
character  of  their  light  indicate 
some  other  constitution.  Little  had 
that  constitution  been  suspected 
before  the  spectroscope  of  Huggins 
applied  the  decisive  test.  Long  ago, 
indeed,  the  bold  speculations  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  and  La  Place  had 
ascribed  to  them  the  combination 
of  mist  and  fire,  and  viewed  in  them 
the  embryo  state  of  i^ture  suns  and 
their  dependent  planetary  systems  : 
a  hypothesis  as  captivating  to  the 
imagination  of  some,  as  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  mental  habits  of  others. 
But,  whether  acceptable  or  displeas- 
ing, thLs  is  not  so.  At  a  subsequent 
epoch,  indeed,  that  *  nebular  theory' 
had  been  viewed  with  less  favour, 
in  consequence  of  the  overstraining 
of  a  plausible  analogy.  So  many  of 
these  cloudy  masses,  once  deemed 
*  irresolvable,'  had  given  way  before 
the  recent  increase  of  optical  power, 
tbat  it  was  not  unreasonably  inferred 
that  instrumental  deficiency  alone 
prevented  a  similar  analysis  in  every 
case.    Yet  appearances  were  occa- 
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Bionally  against  that  inference,  and 
this  time  appearances  were  right. 
The  spectroscope  has  taken  np  the 
investigation  where  the  telescope 
conld  cany  it  on  no  longer,  and 
pronounces  the  nature  of  manj  of 
those  bodies  to  be  trulj  that  of  a 
fiery  mist,  composed,  however,  not, 
as  had  been  fancied,  of  all  the  nn- 
condensed  materials  of  a  futnre  snn 
and  planets,  but  of  a  very  few 
gaseous  elements,  whose  insulation 
in  space,  and  incandescent  condition, 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
amazement. 

We  might  say  more :  but  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  into  further 
detail,  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  progress  which  spectroscopy  (if 


such  a  word  may  be  allowed)  is 
making,  and  may  be  expected,  to 
niake,  in  the  master-hands  to  i^hich 
it  is  now  confided.  Its  utmost  limit 
may,  indeed,  not  be  very  distaxit ; 
but  it  has  not  been  reached  as  yet. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  its 
future  progress  will  modify  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  have  already 
been  brought  by  the  researclies 
which  we  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  narrate.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is 
now  satisfactorily  established,  that 
the  chemical  elements  of  our  earth 
are  only  a  portion,  and  possibly  a 
small  portion,  of  the  entire  mass  of 
materials  with  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Great  Creator  to  construct  the 
magnificence  of  the  Universe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
WILD  AND    TAME  ANIMALS. 


QUAIK!  quaik!  quaik!  'Ay,  there 
jon  go !  No  maimers.  Mallards 
fiifl  A  cock  pheasant,  now,  always 
waits  for  the  ladies.'  Quack ! 
quack!  quack!  'Four,  five,  six 
brace — ^thero  is  a  pretty  sight, 
Master  B.  I '  and  so  it  was.  Rising 
in  two  or  three  lots,  the  mallards 
as  Belt  observed  taking  the  lead, 
a  small  flock  of  wild  ducks  took 
wing  from  the  old  reed-fringed 
moat  sear  the  lodge,  and  cleaving 
the  air  with  their  powerful  wings, 
after  circling  round  the  pond,  flew 
away  in  a  long  string  towards  the 
fixrest. 

'Tour  ducks  don't  seem  very  tame 
yet,  Mr.  Belt,'  said  I. 

'Pretty  well  for  that.  Master  B. 
They'll  come  to  my  whistle  to  feed 
if  there's  nothing  to  fright  'em,  and 
they  generally  stay  about  the  moat 
here  all  day.  This  is  flight  time, 
joa  see,  sir.' 

'But  they'll  get  quite  tame  by 

degrees  I  suppose,  like  the  others  r' 

'Not  they.  Master  B. !  they'U  no 

more  grow  into  tame  ducks  than 

thej  inll  into  tame  pigeons.' 

'  Bat  surely  the  tame  ducks  were 
an  wild  once  P ' 

'I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  when,  and 

who  tamed  them,  and  how.    I've 

tried  it  I  know  for  well  nigh  twenty 

year,  hatching  the  wild  bird's  eggt 

pinioning  ihe  young,  hatching  their 

eggs,  and  so  on,  and  except  just  in 

the  way  of  knowing  me  like,  and 

oofflfng  io  my  whistle  when  I  throw 

the  food  down,  the  last  brood  is 

jttst  every  bit  as  wild  as  the  first, 

takes  its  flight  at  flight  time  as  you 

flee  them  do  now,  pwr  off  in  the 

spriDg.    Tea  never  see  tame  ducks 


pair  and  bring  their  young  'uns  out 
into  the  world  together  like  the 
father  and  mother  of  a  family.'* 

'  But  still,'  said  I, '  they  must  have 
been  tamed  some  time.^ 

'Perhaps  so,  Master  B.,  but  it 
was  before  your  time,  or  my  time, 
or  anybody's  time  in  this  world  for 
that  matter.  Who  changed  their 
nature.  Master  B.  ? — ^I  say  nothing 
of  their  shape.  Who  taught  'em 
to  waddle  instead  of  walk  ?  Who 
made  them  swim  after  their  food 
instead  of  diving  for  it?  Who 
made  them  sleep  at  night  instead 
of  in  the  day  ?  Who  taught  them 
io  drop  their  evening  flight,  and 
give  up  their  separate  mates  like 
Yankee  Mormons  ?     Who  ? ' 

'I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Belt,' 
said  my  tutor,  Mr.  Bedford,  a  gen- 
tleman under  whose  care  I  had  re- 
cently been  placed  by  my  father, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
university,  to  which  I  was  to  go  in 
the  following  October.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford deserves  a  more  special  intro- 
duction, but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  it.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  learning,  an  ardent  lover  of 
natural  history  (if  not  an  eminent 
naturalist),  and  a  good  observer,  so 
that,  besides  engaging  me  in  deeper 
studies,  he  confirmed  my  taste  for 
the  delightful  pursuit  of  natural 
history ;  and  many  a  pleasant  walk 
we  had  together,  and  many  a  plea- 
sant lecture  upon  common  objects 
and  common  birds  and  beasts,  and 
insects  did  he  bestow  upon  me, 
with  some  of  which  I  may  venture, 
at  some  future  time,  to  trouble  my 
indulgent  readers. 

'  I  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Belt 


>  Smiles  she  to  see  the  stately  drakt 
Lead  forth  his  brood  upon  the  lake. — 6cott, 
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in  the  opinion  that  tame  dncks,  like 
other  tame — ^Imean  domesticated — 
birds  and  animals,  derive  their  origin 
firom  a  type  entirely  diflfering  from 
that  of  tiieir  wild  congeners.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  him  are  to  my 
mind  conclusive,  and  I  wonld  add 
that  the  colonr  of  the  wild  duck  is 
uniform.  No  generation  so  long  as 
the  yrild  strain  is  adhered  to  ever 
varies  a  feather.  Nay,  though 
crossed,  and  in  consequence  parti- 
coloured, they  will  recur  to  that 
original  colour  after  ten  generations. 
As  in  the  octoroon  the  black  blood 
asserts  itself : 

Ezpellas  naturam  foicA,  tamen  usque  re- 
cnnot. 

Ton  never  see  this  in  the  tame 
duck.' 

'  But  surely,  sir,  some  tame  birds 
derive  their  origin  directly  from  the 
wild.  The  goose,  for  instance  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  feather  to  choose 
in  appearance  between  the  wild  and 
the  tame  bird.' 

'  In  appearance  no,  but  in  cha- 
racter and  habit,  and  in  all  essential 
points,  yes  !  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
kind  of  birds  that  differ  more.  In 
none  is  the  domestic  principle,  the 
tendency  to  seek  man's  society  and 
man's  government  and  protection, 
more  unequivocally  developed  than 
in  the  tame  goose  ;  in  none  are  the 
opposite  qualities  more  manifestly 
innate  than  in  the  wild.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  tcume  wild  goose  ? 
Zoological  gardens  ?  Bah  !  The 
birds  are  pinioned  or  plucked — 
let  their  pen-feathers  grow,  and 
what  in  the  early  spring  becomes 
of  your  tamed  wild  goose  ?  "  She's 
away  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love 
tale,"  and  the  goslings  bred  in  the 
cold  swamps  of  Canada  or  on 

the  gloomy  shore 
Of  stem  and  pitiless  Labrador 

will  show  no  more  token  of  their 
mother's  enforced  submission  to  the 
rule  of  man — ^man  the  abhorred  of 
all  truly  wild  animals — than  they 
would  have  done  had  she  never  lefl 
those  dreary  swamps.     Has  a  wild 


goose  in  confinement  ever  laid,   or 
hatched  her  eggs,  if  she  laid  any  ?' 

*  I  think  never.' 

'  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair, 
nor  will  the  wild  goose,  as  TvUd  a 
bird,  as  noble  a  bird,  and  better 
eating  too.    No,  the  wild  goose  ^vas 
bom  wild,  and  wild  be  must  ever 
remain.      The    tame    goose     -was 
framed  by  Nature  solely  for  the  use 
and  food  of  man.     Heavy  in  body, 
clumsy  in  gait,  dependent  in  aba- 
racter,    Hunlet's    uncle    did     not 
furnish  a  stronger  contrast  to  his 
"  wholesome  brother,"  than  he  does 
to  the  wild    independent    untam- 
able "Anas  ferus."    His  one  virtue 
is  domesticity — ineradicable  domes- 
ticity.    I  remember  the  sad  dajs  of 
the   Irish   famine,   when  men    lay 
dead,  starved  to  death  by  the  sides 
of  roads    or    mountains,    and     by- 
streams,  where  they  had  crawled  to 
devour  some    succulent   unwhole- 
some weed :  I  have  watched  them 
by  scores  as  they  tottered  or  crept 
along  the  road-side,  gathering  for 
pot-herbs     a    crisp     mealy-leaved 
weed — I  do  not  know  its  name — 
always  found   there,   and   I   have 
closed  my  eyes  in  horror  as  T  passed, 
to  shut  out  a  spectacle  of  misery  it 
was  out  of  my  power  to  relievo,  and 
then,  when  such  a  thing  as  a  potato 
paring,  or  a  cabbage  stalk,  or  a  dry 
crust,  the  usual  perquisites  of  the 
pig  and  poultry,  would  have  been 
fought  for  by  ravenous  men,  I  have 
seen  great  flocks  of  geese  sheltering- 
themselves,  night  after  night,  under 
the  lee  of  some  miserable  cabin  on 
the  edge  of  a  sloppy  bog,  stretching- 
forth  and  ending  in  a  vast  lake, 
whence  they  drew  their  daily  food 
and  where,  had  they  so  listed,  they 
might  have  abided  free  from  the 
control    and    interference    of    the 
wretched  peasants  that  owned  them. 
Did  they  take  advantage  of  their 
position  ?     Did   they  desert   man 
that  had  reared,  but  never  fed  them  ? 
No  !  they  and  their  ancestors  were^ 
and  from  the  beginning  had  been, 
tame     geese,     domesticated     birds, 
tamed  by  the  hand  of  their  Maker 
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aod  giveiL  to  man  for  hib  use ;  so 
thoagh  thejieoeiYed  neither  food 
noT  shelter  nor  protection,  they 
abode  intli  him,  clung  to  him,  and 
in  Tetam  were  caught  up,  as  they 
are  to  tiu»  day,  twice  a  year  and 
delibemtely  phicJced  aldve,  every 
fesiher  ruthlessly  torn  out  from  the 
deeding  body — in  Ireland  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  hotbed  on 
which  to  grow  feathers  for  sale.' 

'But  the  cats!  Surely  the  do- 
mestic cat,  the  purring,  treacherous 
moiise  and  bird-killing  cat,  has  ii» 
c«igin  directly  from  tiie  wild  spe- 
cies wbidi  still  in  reduced  numbers 
tenants  &  wilds  of  Cumberland 
and  the  monntains  of  Scotland  ?  ' 

<  I  thfn^  not ;  indeed,  I  feel  sure 
not.  A  wild  cat,  like  a  wild  ass,  a 
wild  dock,  a  wild  sheep,  a  wild 
pigeon,  a  wild  goose,  is  incapable 
of  tameness — ^I  mean  domestication. 
A  more  irreclaimably  savage  beast 
does  not  exist.  Physically,  there 
ire  great  and  important  differences ; 
the  colour  of  the  wild  species  is  uni- 
form, sandy  or  grey;  of  the  tame 
indefinitely  varied ;  the  shape  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  tail,  differs 
essentially;  the  intestines  of  the 
wild  cat  are  those  of  a  wild  beast, 
short,  straight,  and  simple,  totally 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  tame  spe- 
cies, which  are  &r  longer  and  more 
complicated :  but  I  tc^e  my  stand 
on  the  nwral  attributes ;  a  wild  cat 
cannot  be  tamed ;  a  tame  cat  never 
becomes  wild.' 

*  Bat  Nat  Belt  often  catches  wild 
cats  in  the  woods.' 

^Not  wild  cats,  but  tame  cats 
that,  from  neglect,  desertion,  or 
innate  love  of  independence,  have 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  man, 
and,  like  the  gipsies,  adopted  a 
wild  life,  free  ^m  the  restraints 
and  exempted  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  civilisation.  Such  crea* 
tares,  though  not  properly  classed 
as  wild,  cannot  be  permanently  re- 
claimed: the  same  is  asserted  of 
men,  who,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  have  lived  a  savage  or  soli- 
tary life  for  a  length  of  time — ^they 


never  return  to  civilisation;  but 
the  offspring  of  either,  taken  young, 
would  be  as  tractable  and  docile  as 
were  their  parents  before  they  lapsed 
into  wild  habits.' 

*I  beg  pardon,'  said  old  Belt, 
*  but  I  think  it  was  just  the  deluge 
that  done  it.  I  think  that  the  tame 
animals  were  bred  from  them  that 
Noah  brought  out  of  the  ark  with 
him,  and  the  wild  ones  from  them 
that  were  left  on  parts  of  the  earth 
as    parson    says    the    flood   never 

'  A  fanciful  theory,  perhaps,'  re- 
marked my  tutor,  '  but  there  may 
be  truth  in  it.  That  the  whole 
world,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
was  not  covered  by  water  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  crea- 
tures that  went  up  with  Noah  into 
the  ark  may  also  bear  a  restricted 
interpretation,  and  be  confined  to 
such  as  were  intended  for  the  abso- 
lute use  of  man.  Bemember  the 
command  given  to  Noah  was  that 
he  should  "  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it."  The  latter  could  only 
be  carried  out  upon  animals  ferod 
naturcB,  and  so  it  was.  We  read 
that  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter. 
The  antiquity  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals is  proved  by  references  to 
them  in  the  most  ancient  writings. 
Job,  for  instance,  possessed  asses 
and  camels,  and  flocks  and  herds ; 
BO  did  Abraham  and  Lot.  When 
and  how  were  their  assumed  pro- 
genitors tamed  P  We  cannot  do  it 
now  with  all  our  means  and  appli- 
ances ;  it  has  been  tried  by  men  of 
skill  and  science,  with  wealth  and 
time  and  skilled  assistance  to  their 
aid,  and  they  have  utterly  failed.  No 
bird  or  beast  has  ever  been  tamed 
— again  I  mean  domesticated — 
within  the  time  to  which  the  records 
of  civilised  man  run.  How  could 
the  ignorant  savage,  without  a  cord 
or  a  strap  to  fasten,  without  a  pad- 
dock to  confine,  without  a  notion 
of  any  power  save  that  of  brute 
force,  effect  what  we,  with  all  the 
aids  of  civilisation,  fail  to  do  ?  Van 
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Ambnrgli  tatned  lions  and  tigers, 
gorged  with  food,  and  cowed  by  an 
iron  rod,  but  he  never  domesticated 
them.  Rarey  subdued  "  Cruiser," 
but  utterly  failed  when  he  tried 
his  hand  on  an  old  zebra  that  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Look  at  yon  "  foal  of  an 
oppressed  race."  What  affinity  is 
there  betwixt  him  and  the  wild  un- 
tamable quagga  or  Oneida  of  tho 
desert,  his  assumed  progenitor? 
The  swiftest  of  beasts,  bold,  crafty, 
savage  in  his  wilderness!  What 
primitive  Rarey  broke  the  noble 
beast  ?  What  acclimatisation  so- 
tjiety  domesticated  him  ?  As  I  said, 
we  cannot  do  it  now,  our  fathers 
could  not  do  it,  neither  could  they 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
domestic  ass,  the  humble,  ill-used 
"  moke,"  was  given  to  be  the  drudge 
and  slave  and  treasure  of  man,  of 
the  rich  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  the  prophets,  of  the  poor  in  the 
days  of  Disraeli  and  the  coster- 
mongers.  The  wild  ass  was  neither 
more  nor  less  wild  in  the  days  of 
Job  than  he  is  now.' 

•  But  surely  the  raven  is  recorded 
to  have  been  a  denizen  of  the  ark? ' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  But  the  raven  re- 
nounced his  allegiance.  He  went 
into  the  ark  with  Noah,  but  deserted 
it  voluntarily ;  the  dove,  on  the  con- 
trary, returned,  and  doubtless  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  our  numberless 
breeds  of  tame  pigeons.  We  know 
that  dovecotes  of  enormous  size  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
that  reminds  me  that  you  will  rarely 
find  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphdc  with- 
out a  cat  or  a  dog,  the  former  ex- 
actly resembling  the  tame  Egyptian 
cat  of  the  present  day.  True,  these 
ancient  paintings  are  not  very  ac- 
curate, but  in  such  simple  drawings 
peculiarities  are  exaggerated  not  ig- 
nored. Had  the  wild  animal  sat 
for  its  picture,  the  thick  neck,  the 
large  head  and  the  bushy  tail,  the 


characteristics  of  the  wild  breed, 
would  surely  have  been   depicted. 
The  dogs  are  very  peculiar,  long- 
legged,    long-tailed,     thin-flanked, 
high  in  the  quarters,  not  unlike  a 
badly    shaped    greyhound.      John 
Keast  Lord,  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical naturalists  and  most  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  assures  me  that  the 
identical  animal  is  common  in  Syria 
at  the  present  time.     What   then 
becomes  of  the  wolf  or  the  hysena 
ancestor   now  given  to  the  dog? 
Surely  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
building  of  the  pyramids  there  was 
not  time  to  change  so  completely 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  animal ; 
and  why,  if  such  was  not  the  case, 
has  not  the  change  been  progres- 
sive ?  The  lanky,  prick-eared,  long- 
sided,  Eastern  cur  is  not,  as  we 
know,   the  perfection  of  his  race. 
Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  with  Belt,  that  domesticated 
birds  and  beasts  originated   from 
ancestors,  the  companions  of  Noah 
in  the  ark.'  * 

CHAPTER  XI. 
A  QUABBEL  AND  ITS   RESULT. 

The  following  day  was  the  day 
of  the  village  feast,  a  great  event 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple-minded 
folk  among  whom  we  lived.  The 
sports  and  pastimes  were  of  the 
rudest  kind,  but  they  were  types 
and  symbols  of  mirth  and  good 
fellowship,  and  they  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended as  well  as  or  better  than 
more  refined  amusements  might  have 
done.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written  that  gives 
value  to  the  bank  note.  Oar 
country  lads  and  lasses  were  as 
well  pleased  throwing  balls  over 
garlands,  playing  skittles  and  nine- 
pins, or  competing  for  the  prize  in 
sack -jumping,  pole -climbing,  or 
holding  a  pig  with  a  greased  tail,  as 
they    could   have    been    knocking 
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nraff-bozea  off  a  stick,  or  a  pipe 
out  of  Aunt  Sallj's  mouth  on  ilie 
most  aristocratic  of  race-courses. 

It  was  the  squire's  custom  to 
walk  thitmgh  the  fair  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  warm  and  respectful  were 
ihe  greetings  he  received  as  he 
passed.  I  accompanied  him,  and 
iras  greatly  pleased  and  interested 
hj  the  objects  of  marvel  or  luxury 
d^Tised  to  lure  the  hard-earned 
pence  out  of  the  rustic  pocket. 
Two  'Cheap  Johns,'  ostensibly 
rivals,  really  partners,  with  much 
pretended  abuse  of  each  other,  and 
bandying  time- worn  jokes  as  each 
led  up  to  the  other's  hand — offered 
unheard-of  bargains  in  the  shape  of 
kniTes,  combs,  diamond  rings,  gold 
watch-keys,  resplendent  jewellery  of 
every  description,  to  the  gaping 
rustics.  The  pig-faced  lady,  the 
huge  hve  boa-constrictor  (in  a 
small  deal  box),  the  stuffed  mer- 
maid and  the  calf  with  six  legs  (in 
a  bottle),  in  turn  claimed  my  notice. 
All  was  mirth  and  jollity,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  consi- 
derable crowd  assembled  near  the 
'  rnree  Horse-shoes,'  the  only  pub- 
lic-house in  the  village.  The  clamour 
of  many  tongues,  some  in  an  angry 
tone,  the  expostulating  cry  of 
women,  and  the  surging  to  and  fro 
of  the  spectators,  showed  that  afight, 
QDnsoal  occurrence,  was  going  on. 
The  hubbub  ceased  as  the  squire 
elbowed  his  burly  form  into  the 
ring,  and  the  combatants  shrunk 
awaj abashed,  but  mjittering  threats 
of  fntnre  vengeance  on  each  other, 
as  angry  men  under  snch  cir- 
camstancea  wilL  They  vanished 
quickly,  but  not  until  I  had  recog- 
nised, with  pain,  the  well  remem- 
bered faces  of  Sam  Bolt  and  his 
lapphmted  rival  Jerry  Cant.  My 
father,  with  true  tact,  accepted  this 
practical  proof  of  his  just  influence, 
made  neither  comment  nor  inquiry, 
bnt  passed  on,  speaking  kindly  to 
those  who  met  and  greeted  him. 

That  night  the  village  wore  its 
accQstomed  aspect  of  joyous  careless 
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happiness  incident  to  the  festival ; 
there  was  little  drunkenness — none 
I  may  say — and  no  recurrence  of 
the  aitemoon's  unwonted  quarrel; 
the  lads  and  lasses  danced  till  a  late 
hour — say  nine  o'clock — and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  copious 
draughts  of  heavy  beer,  and  Hum- 
phrey gallantly  saw  Dorothy  home 
to  her  cottage  door,  returning  to 
dream,  if  his  intellect  was  capable 
of  such  exertion,  of  *  the  ball's  fair 
partner ; '  while  she  exercised  her 
imagination  in  calculating  how 
long  it  would  be  before  another 
feast-day  came  round.  All  at  night 
was  peace  and  goodwill,  and  simple 
enjoyment.  In  the  morning,  a 
frightftil  rumour  rose  (*a  horrid 
whisper  fell  o'er  us  as  we  lay '),  and 
ripening  into  reality,  ran  through 
the  viUage.  A  man  had  been 
found  murdered  in  an  old  pit  in 
Bryerly  Wood,  dead  and  cold;  a 
dreadful  gash  upon  his  forehead 
disclosed  the  cause  of  death,  and 
that  was  all;  his  pockets,  with  a 
few  shillings  in  them,  were  un- 
rifled,  his  silver  watch  still  going 
in  his  fob ;  the  murdered  man  was 
Jerry  Cant.  Who  was  his  mur- 
derer ? 

Who  indeed?  In  a  few  short 
hours,  first  incredulously,  then  hesi- 
tatingly, then  doubtfully,  lastly 
authoritatively,  popular  rumour  laid 
the  horrid  crime  to  the  charge  of 
Sam  Belt. 

Could  it  be?  Sam  Belt!  old  Nat's 
son,  Baby's  brother,  a  murderer! 
It  must  be  a  dream,  it  was  impos- 
sible !  and  yet  three  days  later  Sam 
had  been  apprehended  under  the 
coroner's  warrant,  and  stood  charged 
with  the  dreadful  crime. 

I  hastened  to  my  father.  *  You 
don't  think  Sam  guilty,  sir  ? '  said 
I.     *  You  can't  think  Sam  guilty  ?' 

*  No,  Ben,'  he  said,  thoughtfully 
(I  had  risen  of  late  to  the  first  syl- 
lable of  my  name) — *No,  Ben,  not 
of  murder  certainly,  but  I  think 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  he  kiDed 
Jerry  Cant,  either  in  self-defence  or 
under  provocation.  I  would  gladly 
think  him  innocent  if  I  conld. 
"  Crowner's  'Quest  Law"  is  not  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  the  jurors 
on  an  inquest  are  not  always  con- 
jurors ;  but  that  he  killed  Jerry 
Cant  I  think  is  clear.' 

*  ]May  1  visit  him  in  prison  ? ' 
'Yes,   I  think  you  may.     It  is 

possible  he  may  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  yon,  and  the  crime,  if  I  read 
it  rightly,  is  far  removed  ^m  that 
of  deliberate  murder.  If  Sam 
should  tell  you  how  the  matter 
happened,  get  his  permission  and  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Lovell,  who  has  kindly 
taken  up  his  case,  all  you  know. 
Mind,  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
abont  it.' 

Availing  myself  of  my  father's 
permission,  I  rode  over  to  Stowton 
and  made  my  way  to  the  gaol,  where 
I  w^as  at  once  admitted.  The  turn- 
key, Charles  Bond,  had  known  me 
formerly,  hifl  wife  had  been  my  nurse, 
and  besides  I  was  supported  by  my 
father's  anthority.  I  found  poor 
Sam  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  sitting  on  his  bed,  almost 
the  only  article  of  furniture  it  con- 
tained, with  a  very  dejected  expres- 
sion of  coun  tenance.  He  rose  at  my 
entrance,  half  putting  forward  his 
hand,  but  immediately  withdrawing 
it.  I  saw  the  action  and  held  mine 
out,  which  he  grasped  warmly. 

'  You  don't  think  me  goilty,  then. 
Master  B.,  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't.' 

*  No,  Sam !  that  I  never  did  for  a 
moment,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  have  met  in  the  wood — and 
gone  on  again  with  your  quarrel — 
find  perhaps * 

•  *  No,  sir !  Wo  never  met  again. 
I  have  never  set  eyes  on  Jerry  since 
the  fight  at  the  feast.' 

*  What  did  you  fight  about,  Sam  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  you  know  Jerry  and  I 
were  both  courting  Jemima,  and 
she  took  up  with  me,  and  Jerry 
didn't  like  that,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  make  up  to  Baby,  and  as  he 


wasn't  a  bad-lookiiig  chap  and  had 
a  good  business  down  yonder,  may- 
hap Baby  might  have  come  Tound 
to  him,  but  father  and  I  knew  him 
for  a  poacher  and  a  bad  lot  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  so  we  stopped 
that,  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  that's  what's  set  him 
agin  me,  and  when  we  met  at  the 
feast  he  had  been  drinking',  and 
picked  a  quarrel,  and  at  last  struck 
me,  and  so  we  fooght.' 

'  But  is  it  true  that  you  threatened 
him  when  you  separated? ' 

'  I  don't  know  about  threatening, 
but  he  said  he'd  have  killed  me  if 
we  hadn't  been  parted,  and  I  told 
him  to  mind  that  I  didn^t  kill  him, 
or  something  of  that  sort.' 

Our  conversation  lasted  some 
tine,  and  I  lefl  the  prison  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  Sam  was 
innocent.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Lovell 
to  apprise  him  of  the  fiu;t,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his 
mind,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  adopt 
my  conclusions  as  I  anticipated 
that  he  would.  During  the  recital 
he  once  or  twice  muttered,  '  Bettor 
have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it! 
Better  have  made  a  clean  breast! 
We  could  have  got  it  reduced  to 
manslaughter.'  And  to  my  earnest 
asseveration  of  Sam's  undoubted 
innocency,  the  lawyer,  nursing  his 
lefl  leg  on  his  right  knee,  simply 
replied  with  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Benjamin'  (it  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  ever  been 
called  by  my  f^ll  name),  '  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see.  Your  excellent 
father  is  an  old  friend  and  a  valued 
client  of  mine,  and  takes  great  in- 
terest in  this  young  man.  I  have 
retained  counsel,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  him  shall  be  done, 
but,*  again  sinking  his  voice — 'I 
wish  he  had  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it !  I  wish  he  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  I ' 

Sadly  and  wearily,  for  poor  Sam 
at  least,  the  time  passed  on.  The 
day  of  the  assizes  approached,  the 
lodgings  for  the  judges  were  se* 
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cared,  the  lugh- sheriff's  old  family 
coach  rubbed  np,  two  of  bis  work- 
ing cart-horses  promoted  to  the 
carriage  for  the  nonce,  and  the  pair 
that  ordinarily  dragged  that  aris- 
tocratic vehicle  converted  into 
leaders ;  a  score  of  plonghboys  and 
other  retainers  of  the  family  clothed 
in  long  great  coats  and  liveried  hats, 
acting  as  javelin  men ;  the  jury  is 
5woni,and  Samuel  Belt  stands  before 
the  country  to  be  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  Jeremiah  Cant. 

I  confess  that,  with  all  my  confi- 
dence iu  Sam*s  innocence,  I  was 
staggered  at  the  array  of  proof 
which  was  adduced  against  him, 
and  which,  although  my  instinct 
rebelled  against  it,  my  reason  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  cogent. 

It  was  proved,  without  question, 
that  great  personal  animosity  ex- 
isted between  the  two  ;  the  prisoner 
had  not  only  been  the  successful 
rival  of  the  murdered  man,  but  had 
interfered  with  his  addresses  when 
transferred  to  his  sister;  there  had 
also  been  misunderstandings  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject  of  poach- 
ing, and  the  fight  before  recorded 
was  described  as  of  a  particu- 
larly sarage  character ;  and  threats 
of  inture  vengeance  were  proved  to 
have  been  uttered  by  the  prisoner. 
He  was  shown  to  have  been  absent 
from  home  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  footsteps  corresponding  with 
the  shoes  he  wore  were  traced  close 
to  the  old  pit  where  the  body  was 
found.  He  had  been  seen  early  in 
the  same  morning  to  hide  himself 
at  the  approach  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  a  police- 
man, in  a  culvert  which  ran  under 
the  Stowton  Eoad,  and  to  leave  it 
after  looking  circumspectly  round  in 
the  direction  of  his  home,  carrying 
in  his  hand  something  which  the 
witness  believed  to  have  been  a 
hatchet.  In  an  outhouse  adjoining 
old  Belt's  cottage,  to  which  Sam 
had  access,  was  found,  behind  some 
feggots,  a  light  butcher's  cleaver, 
answering  this  description',    oni  it 


were  blood  stains  and  morsels  of 
dark  hair,  which,  when  examined 
under  a  microscope,  were  shown  to 
be  human,  dark  in  colour  and  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  murdered 
man.  On  applying  the  weapon  to 
what  the  surgeon  described  as  *  an 
incised  wound  on  the  pericranium,' 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  it 
was  found  to  fit  exactly.  •  Sara's 
clothes,  moreover,  were  spotted 
with  blood  in  many  places.  Poor 
fellow !  his  demeanour  at  the  trial 
was  not  much  in  his  favour.  Ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  comparative 
seclusion  he  was  frightened  and 
confused ;  he  had  few  friends  (a 
good  keeper  never  has  many),  and 
close  confinement  had  told  more 
upon  him  physically  and  mentally 
than  it  would  have  done  upon  some 
one  less  accustomed  to  a  free  life  in 
the  open  air.  In  truth,  he  pre- 
sented a  sorry  appearance  in  the 
dock,  as  many  an  innocent  man  has 
before  him. 

Mr.  Lovell  had  kept  his  word  and 
done  all  that  could  be  done  for  him ; 
able  counsel  were  retained  on  his 
behalf,  and  all  they  could,  and  that 
was  little,  they  did.  That  wonder- 
ful rule  which  even  where  a  human 
life  is  at  stake,  prescribes  the  exact 
routine  under  which  a  man  may  or 
may  not  prove  his  innocence  was 
even  stronger  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now.  A  witness  could  not  even 
be  called  to  character,  without 
giving  the  right  of  reply  to  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  last  word  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  dozen  intelligent 
men  who^  if  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  before  they  came 
into  the  box,  generally  found  their 
verdict  *for  Counsellor  A.'  or  *for 
Serjeant  B.'  as  the  case  might  be.  It 
was  urged  in  the  prisoner's  defence 
that  the  alleged  threats  had  been  at 
least  mutual,  that  the  prisoner's 
general  habits  were  quiet  and  in- 
offensive, that  his  avocation  con- 
stantly led  him  through  the  wood 
in  question,    and  that  a  keeper's 
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clothes  must  necessarily  be  spotted 
with  blood.  It  was  suggested, 
tbongb  of  course  it  could  not  be 
proved,  that  he  had  crept  into  the 
culvert  to  take  up  one  of  his  traps, 
and  it  was  that  which,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  the.  policeman 
mistook  for  a  hatchet.  That  a 
keeper  should  look  round  before  he 
left  a  place  of  concealment  was 
natural  enough,  and,  though  the 
door  of  the  outhouse  was  locked, 
the  window  was  admitted  to  have 
been  open  and  facing  the  high 
road. 

After  a  short  deliberation  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Guilty ' 
against  poor  Sam,  and  the  sense 
of  the  numerous  spectators  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  verdict. 
Sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  im- 
pressive manner  was  passed  by  the 
presiding  judge,  and  Samuel  Belt, 
my  boyish  companion,  instructor, 
and  in  some  sort  my  friend,  was 
left  for  execution. 

I  may  here  say  that  though  great 
influence  was  used,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  urged  at  the 
Home  Office,  no  favourable  effect 
was  produced.  The  sentence  on  an 
atrocious  murderer  had  with  ill 
judged  lenity  been  recently  com- 
muted, greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
public.  It  was  necessary  that  an 
example  should  be  made,  and  ten 
days  after  the  trial  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  hope  of  reprieve  or 
commutation  remained. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
THE   ESCAPE. 

'May  I  pay  poor  Sam  another 
visit?'  said  I  to  my  father  one 
morning  after  lyeakfast. 

•Well,  Ben,  I  think  you  had 
better  not;  it  would  be  very  painful 
to  both,  and  no  possible  good  could 
come  of  it.* 

•I  think,  sir,  that  Belt  and  his 
wife  would  wish  it  very  much,  and 
I  shouldn't  like  Sam  to  think  I  had 
deserted  him.' 


'  Ah  !  poor  old  Nat !'  said  mj 
father,  '  we  must  think  of  him  in 
his  sorrow.  Tes !  you  may  go,  my 
boy ;  here's  an  order,'  writing  one 
as  he  spoke,  *  they'll  be  more  par- 
ticular now,  I  suppose.  And  Ben,* 
added  he,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  '  if  there  is  anything  that  we 
could  send  that  would  make  him 
more  comfortable  in  any  way  you 
may  offer  it,  but  it  shouldn't  come 
exactly  from  me  you  know.  Poor 
Sam !' 

Armed  with  the  order  I  mounted 
my  horso  and  rode  to  Stowton. 
Bond,  who  received  me  at  first,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  that  I 
could  be  admitted,  but  my  father 
was  one  of  the  visiting  justices,  and 
his  authority  was  considered  suffi- 
cient justification  for  a  breach  of 
the  general  orders.  I  found  Sam 
the  solitary  inmate  of  the  con- 
demned cell,  to  which  he  had  been 
removed,  a  dreary  den  at  the  end 
of  a  passage  into  which  it  opened 
by  a  massive  iron  door.  There  was 
no  chimney  in  the  room,  and  the 
window,  which  revealed  the  thick- 
ness of  the  outer  wall,  was  far  too 
narrow,  even  were  the  bars  that  in- 
tersected it  removed,  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  human  body.  I 
felt  as  the  iron  door  clashed  behind 
me,  as  Sam  had  doubtless  felt  be- 
fore,  that  hope  had  been  left  behind* 
It  was  little  I  could  say,  for  my 
heart  was  full,  and  I  could  find  no 
topic  either  of  hope  or  comfort ;  be- 
sides we  wore  not  alone  :  a  prisoner 
condemned  to  death  is  never  lefi 
by  himself,  and  it  was  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  as  the  turnkey  who 
was  called  away  by  other  duties 
exchanged  his  guard  for  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  gaol,  that  a  few 
whispered  words  passed  between 
us;  but  those  few  words  caused 
Sam's  face  to  brighten  consider- 
ably. I  was  leaving  the  cell  as  the 
governor  entered.  '  God  bless  you, 
Sam!  good-bye,'  said  I,  wringing 
his  hand  once  more. 

*  Good-bye,  sir  1  and  God  bless 
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jon !  ^e  sball  never  meet  again  in 
this  world/ 

^  SttoSy'  said  I,  taming  at  the 
door,  '  mj  father  bade  me  saj  that 
if  ifaere  was  anj  little  comfort  jon 
&Dckd  from  the  honse,  I  might 
fend  it — ^if  the  captain  here  wonld 
allow  me.' 

Poor  Sam's  ejes  glistened,  and 
80  did  ihe  gOYemor's  for  that 
matter. 

*  Thank  je,  sir!  the  squire  was 
alwajs  kind.  Do  you  think  sir, 
he*d  aUow  Jemima  to  make  me  a 
fabbit  pie  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  he  will,  Sam,  if  the 
capftain  ^vrill  take  it  in.' 

•Wij,  Mr.  Benjamin,'  said  the 
gOTernor,  '  it  is  i^ainst  rules  to 
iJIow  a  condemned  prisoner  any- 
thing to  eat  but  what's  cooked  in 
the  prison.' 

'Well,'  said  I,  Hhen  I'll  send  the 
pie,  and  yon  can  bake  it  here,  you 
know.' 

*  That'll  do,'  said  the  captain, 
opening  the  door  for  me.   • 

'  And,  Master  B.,'  added  Sam, 
'please  ask  Jemima  to  put  some 
naeearoni  irUo  iV 

We  both,  the  governor  and  I, 
smiled  at  this. 

*  ril  not  forget,  Sam,'  and  I  left 
the  gaol.  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to  Mr.  AUonby's  shop  in  the  High 
Street.  Bill,  who  had  grown  into 
a  tall  young  man,  and  was  reckoned 
a  first  class  workman,  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  foreman ;  I  thought  it 
bat  kind  to  call  and  bestow  a  few 
words  of  comfort  upon  him.  I 
found  him  seated  on  the  identical 
stool  in  the  same  dirty  little  comer 
where  I  had  last  seen  him ;  neither 
his  £ice  nor  his  hands  were  cleaner, 
excepting  where  the  former  was  fur- 
rowed with  recent  tears.  Though 
grown,  he  was  little  changed,  and 
as  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  but 
recall  the  doleful  face  that  greeted 
my  returning  consciousness  after 
tlie  fall  in  Bolsover  Forest.  Bill  was 
worldng  away  as  he  had  been  before 
wii^  fik  and  oil  and  steel-saw,  and 


the  heap  of  old  keys  and  rusty  iron, 
though  somewhat  larger,  appeared 
the  same  as  when  I  had  visited  him 
five  years  before. 

I  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
Bill,  and  when  I  returned  home  I 
at  once  communicated  Sam's  wishes 
to  Jemima,  whom,  like  several 
whom  who  I  had  met  that  day,  I 
found  in  tears.  She,  however,  as 
if  glad  to  distract  her  thoughts  by 
some  occupation,  set  diligently  to 
work  and  in  an  hour  the  pie  was 
made.  To  prevent  mistake  or  dis- 
appointment I  put  the  maccaroni  in 
myself;  then  availing  myself  of  my 
father's  permission,  I  sent  the 
coachman  off  with  the  pie,  who  de- 
livered it  safely  into  the  governor's 
own  hands. 

This  was  Friday;  the  execution 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Monday. 

On  Saturday  night  I  could 
scarcely  sleep  for  tanking  of  the 
impending  tragedy,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  following  morning  I  had  risen 
and  was  loofing  out  of  my  bedroom 
window.  A  slight  noise  attracted 
my  attention,  and  peering  through 
the  gloom  I  saw  Sam,  half  hidden  by 
the  laurels,  pale,  wan  and  haggard, 
but  Sam  himself,  before  me.  In  an 
instant  I  had  dropped  from  tho 
window,  and  was  by  his  side.'  ^ 
*  Thank  heaven,  you  have  escaped 
then,  but  why  did  you  come  here  ? 
They  will  surely  seek  you.' 

•  Well,  Master  B.,  I  couldn't  help 
coming  to  the  old  folk  at  the  lodge 
you  know,  and  besides,  they'll  never 
think  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
run  home ;  they  won't  look  for  me 
here.' 

*Did  you  come  straight  here, 
Sam?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  excepRng  that  I  turned 
up  Baveley  lane  to  look  at  a  box 
trap  I  had  left  there,  and  to  see 
there  was  no  poor  crittur  of  a 
varmint  pining  in  it.  I  know  what 
imprisonment  is,  Master  B.' 

*  Kind-hearted  fellow  ! '  thought 
I,  '  and  this  is  the  man  they  would 
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hove  banged  for  minder.'  But  time 
was  precious.  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing fortunately,  and  no  laJjourers 
were  about.  Sam  was  hastily  hidden 
in  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  straw- 
stack,  the  mouth  of  which  I  con- 
cealed by  an  armful  carelessly 
thrown  over ;  and  obliterating  the 
marks  of  my  own  footsteps,  I  re- 
gained my  room  unobserved. 

The  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
escape  I  never  exactly  knew,  but 
the  following  statement  appeared 
in  the  StowUm  Gazette  of  the  en- 
suing week  and  was  never  contra- 
dicted in  any  material  feature  by 
the  result  of  the  careful  investi- 
gation which  followed.  It  was 
headed  : 

EXTBAOBDINART  ESCAPB  OF  THB  CONVICT 

Belt  and  Attbmpt  at  Double  Mukdbb. — 
It  is  with  amazement  and  re^et  we  inform 
our  readers  that  the  bloodstained  murderer, 
Samuel  Belt,  whose  crime  was  by  a  righteous 
judgment  to  have  been  expiated  on  t£e  scaf- 
fold last  Monday  morning,  has,  we  trust  for 
a  time  only,  evaded  the  doom  ho  so  richly 
merited.  The  exact  mode  of  his  escape  is 
still  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  magistrates  it 
would  seem  that  by  some  inexplicable  means 
the  prisoner  had  drawn  back  the  massive 
bolts  it  was  thought  impossible  to  move 
except  by  the  key  which  fitted  the  lock 
of  the  condemned  cell,  and  which  was  in 
the  governor's  custody  day  and  night ;  this 
however  was  by  some  means  effected,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  turnkey,  Charles  Bond, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  sufficiently  explain 
the  rest.  Unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  self-liberated  captive  Bond  had  opened 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  condemned  cell 
at  the  moment  that  his  wife,  who  acts  as 
housemaid,  was  approaching  to  sweep  out 
the  passage.  Rushing  bv  him,  the  sangui- 
nary  wretch  seized  his  wife  and  dashed  her 
violently  to  the  ground.  But  that  her 
head  came  in  contact  with  the  thick  door- 
mat she  must  have  added  another  to  the 
grim  list  of  the  murderer's  victims.  As  it 
was  she  lay  stunned^  and  helpless,  unable 
even  to  ciy  out  for  help.  Her  condition  is 
still  precarious.  Bond  it  appears  closed  at 
once  with  the  murderer  in  mortal  conflict. 
He  was  however  no  match  for  the  convict, 
a  man  of  great  physical  power,  who  appears 
to  have  throttled  him,  bent  him  backwards 
over  the  iron  ballusters,  and  then,  with 
fiendish  malice,  twisted  his  head  between 
the  rails  so  as  to  bring  it  almost. in  contact 
with  his  heels,  in  which  position  he  was 


found  shortly  afterwazds,  his  back  appa^ 
rently  broken,  and  almost  dead ;  bat  littla 
hope  of  his  recovery  is  entertained.  Thft 
murderer,  taking  the  keys  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  scuffle,  let  himself  out 
at  the  great  gates  and  locking  them  behind 
him  proceed^,  unnoticed  at  that  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  towards  Bryerly  Wood 
the  scene  of  his  first  (known)  murder.  Ha 
was  seen  to  enter  the  wood,  and  hot  pursuit 
at  once  set  on  foot.  The  ground  bdbg^ 
moist  &om  recent  rain  his  footsteps  were 
traced  through  the  wood  by  the  very  scene 
of  the  murder,  until  they  turned  eastward 
towards  the  village  of  Raveley,  on  the  hard 
road  towards  which  place  they  were  lost- 
It  is  probable  that  the  felon  at  first  in> 
tended  to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  former 
home,  but  altered  his  plan  from  a  natural 
expectation  of  being  sought  for  there. 

Thns  then,  thought  I,  as  I  read 
the  account,  poor  Sam's  kindness 
of  heart  put  his  enemies  on  a  falae 
scent,  for  it  was  at  the  point  men- 
tioned he  had  turned  away  to  liberate 
the  supposed  prisoner  from  his  box 
trap. 

A  later  paragraph  stated  that 
Margaret  Bond  the  wife  of  the 
turnkey  was  gradually  recover- 
ing, though  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow,  and  strange  to 
say  her  husband,  whose  back  was 
supposed  to  have  been  broken^ 
though  not  out  of  danger  was  cer- 
tainly better  and  some  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Neither, 
however,  was  capable  of  giving 
evidence  or  supporting  a  lengthened 
examination. 

After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  the 
lodge,  where  I  found  old  Nat  and 
his  wife  just  recovering  from  the 
wonderment  and  delight  occasioned 
by  the  reappearance  of  their  dearly 
beloved  son.  They  were  seated  side 
by  side  with  Nat's  old  Bible  open 
before  them.  At  my  entrance  both 
arose,  and  Nat  Belt  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  poured  out  blessings 
and  thanks  earnest  and  heartfelt, 
none  the  worse  that  they  were  but 
imperfectly  expressed.  Mrs.  Belt, 
more  impulsive,  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  sobbed  over  me, 
as  doubtless  she  had  done  over  her 
son  a  short  time  previously.     Baby 
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nesded  towards  tw  and  iaking  mj 
b&nd  behreen  hers  as  she  sat  on 
the  Hoar  ooTered  it  with  kisses. 

The  socoe  hecame  altogether  too 
toaduDg:  I  was  always  soft-hearted, 
and  my  onlj  resource  was  to  rush 
from  the  lodge,  the  '  big  round  tears 
oooising  one  another  down  my  inno- 
cent nose/ 

I  had  not  mn  fiftj  yards  from  the 
door  when  in  the  narrow  pathway 
which  leads  from,  the  lodge  to  the 
Han  I  encountered  Holder  the 
policeman,  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial  I  ran,  in  fact,  right  into 
his  arms. 

*  Bless  me!  Mr.  Benjamin,'  said 
he,  *  where  are  yon  going  in  such  a 
hnny.'^'  and  then  looking  into  my 
&ce  lie  added  good-natnredly,  '  Ah ! 
I  Gee,  nr,  well  yon  needn't  take  on 
about  old  Belt's  son  down  there  this 
torn.  He'll  not  be  hnng  to-morrow 
after  aU.' 

'What!'  said  I,  recovering  my 
presence  of  mind,  '  has  he  been 
repriered  ? ' 

*No,  sir,  but  he's  escaped  /' 

'  Escaped !  impossible !  ^ow  could 
he?' 

'How,  indeed!  It's  the  most 
mysterious  event  that  ever  I  had 
information  of.' 

'  Do  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  all  I  know,  and 
tiiat's  not  much.  He  must  be  an 
ondacious  clcYcr  fellow,  that  Sam ! 
He  managed  not  only  to  get  the 
cbatns  off  his  legs  but  to  force  back 
the  bolts  and  pick  the  best  and 
strongest  lock  in  the  county.  There 
are  three  bolts,  and  Mr.  Allonby, 
who's  just  mad  about  it,  swears  as 
nothing  but  the  key  could  have 
shot  'em.  However  he's  wrong 
there,  for  there's  only  one  key  and 
that  was  under  the  captain's  pillow. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  that  artful  dodger 
opened  the  lock  somehow  and  got 
oat  at  five  o'clock  this  morning — 
lays  wait  in  the  passage — ^pretiy 
nigh  murders  Charles  Bond  and  his 
▼^e*-takes  the  keys  from  'em,  and 
iraiki  out  of  the  main  entrance  like 


a  genideman  at  large,  and  that's 
what  he  is  at  this  minute — but 
won't  be  much  limger  I  expect.' 

'  But  Bond  and  his  wife,  do  you 
say  he  killed  them  ? ' 

*I  don't  say  that  quite,  but  he 
just  tied  Bond  up  in  a  knot  Hke 
over  the  ballusters,  dislocated  the 
vibrating  column  the  doctor  calls 
it,  smd  left  him  for  dead ;  and  as  for 
Mrs.  Bond — I  suppose  he  had  not 
time  for  much  ceremony — ^he  just 
dashed  her  down,  and  left  her 
stunned  and  helpless.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  door-mat  she  would 
have  been  killed  too ;  they  are  both 
so  bad  that  they  could  give  no  evi- 
dence on  the  case.' 

*  But  why  do  you  think  he  will 
be  taken  again  ?  ' 

'Well,  sir,  they  tracked  him 
through  the  wood  you  see,  and 
towards  Baveley,  but  he  couldn't  go 
there,  it  was  too  late  in  the  day. 
So  no  doubt  he's  hid  in  the  wood 
somewhere.  They'll  find  him  when 
the  reward's  largo  enough.  I've 
come  here  on  guard  like,  but  bless 
you!  he'll  never  come  here,  he's 
too  wide  awake  for  that.'  And  so 
the  policeman,  in  whose  opinion 
Sam  evidently  stood  very  high,  left 
me  much  relieved  in  my  mind. 

The  strictest  search  was  made  for 
many  consecutive  days.  Large  re- 
wards were  offered,  but  without 
effect.  I  believe  there  was  not  a 
rabbit-hole  in  Bryerly  Wood  that 
was  not  searched,  but  without  re- 
sult. Sam  had  been  seen  to  enter 
the  wood,  and  it  appeared  impos- 
sible he  could  have  left  it  unob- 
served. 

Had  he  sunk  into  earth  ?  had 

He  molted  in  air? 
They  saw  not,  they  knew  not,  bnt 

Nothing  -was  there. 

i^d  SO  by  degrees  the  nine  days' 
wonder  ceased,  and  Sam's  escape 
was  considered  one  of  the  unex- 
plained mysteries  (^  the  day. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  my 
father  knew  or   suspected   Sam's 


BoUover  Forest 


^January' 


concealmeut  on  tlie  grounds ;  I 
think  he  did.  Contnirj  to  his 
nsnal  custom  he  retired  to  his  own 
room  to  read  the  papers  the  moment 
breakfast  was  over,  and  was  nn- 
nsnallj  particular  about  haying 
plenty  of  cold  meat  on  the  side- 
board at  that  meal.  The  servants 
must  have  given  some  one  credit  for 
a  prodigious  appetite.  Sam  was  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  been 
by  no  means  overfed  of  late.  When 
the  farm  people  were  away  I  took 
him  huge  hunches  of  bread  and 
meat ;  and  a  bucket  of  water,  daily 
renewed  from  the  well,  with  an  oc- 
casional bottle  of  beer,  sufficed  for 
ablutions  and  drink.  He  took  his 
exercise  at  night  in  the  walled 
garden  to  which  he  got  access 
through  the  barn  that  bounded  it, 
and  on  the  whole  found  himself 
much  more  comfortable  than  when 
an  inmate  of  the  condemned  cell  in 
Sfcowton  Gaol. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  a  respect- 
able-looking individual  with  neatly 
trimmed  beard,  hair,  and  whiskers, 
attired  in  a  not  over-new  suit  of 
black  cloth,  a  moderately  clean 
neckcloth,  Wellington  boots,  and 
well-brushed  hat,  a  bundle  in  his 
hand,  and  an  excellent  butler's 
character,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter,  addressed  to  Henry  Jones, 
Esquire,  Stock  Exchange,  Liver- 
pool, in  his  pocket,  took  his  place 
outside  the  Stowton  coach,  at  5  a.m. 

*  I'll  write  if  I  get  safe  off.  Master 
B.,  and  if  any  good  luck  turn  up, 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  head  it  "  Mac- 
caroni."     God  bless  you,  sir.* 

It  was  upwards  of  a  year  after- 
wards that  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  StowUm  Gazette : 

CaFTUBB    of   a  FoACRBB   and    KsCBIYBft 

OF  Stolen  Goods,  and  Eztbaobdinabt 
Confession  of  a  Murder. — On  Thursday 
last  Guy  Drake,  a  person  well  known  to 
the  police  as  carrying  on  under  the  guise  of  a 
pork-butcher  and  game-dealer,  a  nefarious 
traffic  in  poached  game  and  stolen  goods, 
was  brought  before  the  magistrates  and 
committed  to  Stowton  Ghiol  on  a  charge  of 


complicity  in  Tarious  recent  robberies.     It ' 
appears  that  he  reached  the  gaol  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  passing  through , 
the  prisoners' yard,  across  which,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  aware,  a  light  iron  bridge 
is  suspended,  his  attention  was  attmcted 
by  the  tall  dark  form  of  a  prisoner  cross- 
ing, who  to  his  distempered  imaginatiua 
appeared  to  be  walking  in  the  air.      Be- 
lieving that  he  saw  a  ghost,  and  urged  by 
remorse,  he  sent  for  the  chaplain  of  the 
gaol,  and  confessed  that  it  was  he  and  not 
Samuel  Belt,  who  so  nearly  suffered  for  the 
crime,  who  murdered  Jeremiah   Cant    in 
Bryerly  Wood,  upwards    of  a  year  since. 
He  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
he  had  met  Jerry  Cant  by  appointment 
near  the  old  gravel  pits,  to  settle  an  out- 
standing account ;  that  after  some  dispute, 
Jerry,  whose  temper  appeared  to  bo  much 
ruffled,  and  who  had  been  drinking,  struck 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  upon  which 
he  snatched  out  of  his  cart  the  clearer  he 
ordinarily  used,  and  struck  him  with  it 
across  the  forehead.    The  blow  was  fatal, 
and  the  murderer,  terrified  at  what  he  had 
done,  jumped  into  his  cart  and  drore  off. 
careless  in  what  direction.     It  occurred  to 
him  in  passing  an  outhouse  to  get  rid  of 
the  weapon  by  hiding  it  there,  and  the  door 
being  locked,  he  threw  it  through  the  win- 
dow, whence  it  fell  behind  the  fagots,  where 
it  was  subsequently  found.     The  wretched 
culprit  stated  that  he  was  not   aware  to 
whom  the  outhouse  belonged,  nor,  having 
left  the  country  at  once,  did  he  hear  until 
after  the  event  of  the  narrow  escape  »Sam 
Bolt  had  had  of  being  hanged  for  his  crime. 
That  the  main  part  of  this  confession  is  true 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  although  the  latter 
portion  can  scarcely  bo  credited.   It  is  rarely 
that  even  under  the  influence  of  remorse 
a  criminal  confesses  the  whole  truth.     Our 
readers  will  remember  that  at  the  time  we 
expressed  considerable  doubts  of  tlio  truth 
of  tho  charge  preferred  against  Sam  Belt, 
and  we  heartitv  congratulate  that  young 
man's  respectable  relatives  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  undoubted  innocence. 

I  need  not  describe  the  joy  of 
the  family  at  the  lodge ;  the  whole 
village  rejoiced,  and  my  father, 
though  he  seldom  referred  to  the 
subject,  was  as  mnch  pleased  as 
any  one.  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  extend  her  free 
pardon  to  poor  Sam  for  a  deed  he 
had  never  done,  and  an  advertise- 
ment headed  as  he  had  directed 
shortly  brought  him  back  to  this 
country,  looking  much  more  like 
himself  than  when  he  left  it. 
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HEPPOLYTUS  TO  ARTEMIS. 

X^P^  /Wf  ^  KdKKlara. — EuB.  Mip.  69. 

Mine  own,  my  one  desire, 

Virgin  most  fair 

Of  all  tiie  virgin  choir  ! 
Hail,  oh  most  pure,  most  perfect,  loveliest  one  ! 

Lo,  in  mine  hand  I  bear. 
Woven  for  the  circling  of  thy  long  gold  hair, 
Colled  leaves  and  flowers,  from  places  which  the  son 

The  spring  long  shines  npon  : 
Where  never  shepherd  hath  driven  flock  to  graze, 

Nor  any  grass  is  mown  : 
Bnt  there  sound  through  all  the  sunny  sofb  warm  days, 

'Mid  the  green  holy  place. 

The  wild  bee's  wings  alone. 

Yea,  and  with  jealous  care, 
The  maiden  Reverence  tends  the  fair  things  there, 
And  watereth  all  of  them  with  sprinkling  showers 
Of  pearled  grey  dew  from  a  pure  running  river. 
Whoso  is  chaste  of  spirit  utterly. 
Untaught,  yet  so,  even  from  his  infancy. 
May  gather  there  the  dews  and  leaves  and  flowers ; 

The  unchaste,  never. 
But  thou,  oh  Goddess,  and  dearest  love  of  mine, 

Take,  and  about  thine  hair 

This  anadem  entwine — 

Take,  and  for  my  sake  wear. 

Yea,  take  it.  Queen,  from  me, 
Who  more  to  thee  than  common  men  am  dear. 

Whose  is  the  holy  lot 
As  Mend  with  friend  to  walk  and  talk  with  thee, 
Hearing  thy  sweet  mouth's  music  in  mine  ear, 

But  thee  beholding  not.  W.  H.  M. 
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FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  ABOUT  KATHARINE  OF  ABHAGON.' 


IT  is  but  a  abort  time  since  we 
directed  attention  to  the  abun- 
dance of  new  light  shed  npon  the 
history  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  by 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  issned 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.*  Among  others,  we 
spoke  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  among  the  archives  of  Spain, 
which  have  supplied  us  with  most 
important  additions  to  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  our  English  re- 
cords. At  the  same  time  we  felt 
bound  to  protest  against  the  extra- 
vagance of  certain  theories  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Bergenroth,  by  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  he  has  really 
done  the  utmost  that  was  in  his 
power,  and  far  more  than  any  other 
person  could  do,  to  diminish  the 
value  of  his  own  labours. 

It  was  our  wish,  therefore,  if 
possible,  to  have  protected  him 
against  himself. 

The  main  delusion  of  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth on  which  we  formerly  com- 
mented, was  his  strange  assump- 
tion that  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
England  was  a  power  of  little  con- 
sequence, whose  ministers,  being 
corrupted  by  foreign  gold,  framed 
for  her  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  their  paymaster  for 
the  time  being,  whether  it  was 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  or  Francis  I.  of 
France,  or  Charles  V.  of  Germany. 
To  those  who  attribute  the  smallest 
weight  to  Shakespeare's  interpret- 
ations of  history,  such  a  view  will 
appear  unworthy  of  serious  refuta- 
tion ;  and  probably  the  best  doubters 
among  us  will  be  staggered  at  the 
representation  of  CarcHnal  Wolsey 


as  a  sordid,  mercenary  traitor,  easily 
deluded,  and  of  small  abilities.  Yet 
this  is  the  character  Mr.  Berg-en- 
roth  seeks  to  fix  on  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  bent  popes 
and  emperors  to  his  will,  and  to 
have  felt  remorse  at  the  end  of 
his  career  that  he  had  not  served 
his  God  as  faithfully  as  his  king  I 
If  disproof  of  such  a  view  was  re- 
quired, the  arguments  brought 
against  it  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  no- 
ticed in  our  former  article,'  have 
disproved  it  most  effectually. 

But  the  prejudice  which  has  given 
birth  to  this  delusion  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Bergenroth  appears  to  be  of 
old  standing.  As  an  example  of 
anti-English  feeling  in  history,  the 
following  is  scarcely  less  extraordi- 
nary. Mr.  Bergenroth  says  in  his 
first  volume  about  the  treaty  of 
Estaples  between  Henry  VII.  and 
Charles  VIII.  of  France : 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Estaples 
was  concluded,  a  solemn  agreement  was  en- 
tered into,  by  which  Charles  promised  to  pay 
to  Henry  the  sum  of  745,000  crowns,  in  Imlf- 
yearly  instalments  of  25,000  livres.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  receipts  still  extant.  But 
in  political  circles  it  was  always  suspected 
that  Henry  did  not  receive  the  money. 
Ferdinand  reproached  him  with  his  weak- 
ness in  not  resenting  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  France.  Pedro  de  Ayala 
gives  veiy  intelligible  hints  that  the  receipts 
were  only  feigned,  and  the  ostentatious 
manner  in  which  Henry  declared  that  one 
instalment  had  really  been  sent,  serves  only 
to  confirm  the  suspicion.  In  fact,  we  learn 
from  a  document  preserved  among  the 
Oottonian  MSS.  (Cal.  D.  ri.  f.  a^),  tliat 
Charles,  instead  of  paying  Henry,  asked  him 
for  money  when  he  was  making  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  showed 
great  unwillingness  to  comply  with  this  re- 


»  Supplenumt  to  Volume  i.  and  Volume  ii.  of  Letters,  Despatches  and  State  Papers 
relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archivea  at 
Simancas  and  elsewhere. — 1.  Queen  Katharine.  2.  Intended  marriage  of  King  Henry  \m. 
with  Queen  Juana.— Edited  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls.    London:  Longmans. 

*  See  Fraser's  Magaeine  for  April  1868,  p.  466. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  474-5. 
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qwatL,  and  aid  that  the  receipt  he  had  sent 
him,  vithott  ohtaining  payment,  was  more 
adrantagcoiis  to  Prance  than  a  loan  which 
wtnild  bare  to  he  immediately  repaid.  If 
any  doabt  sdU  lemains,  it  will  be  removed 
by  a  i«fefare  to  tha  treaty  concladed  after 
the  dath  of  Charles  between  Henry  and 
Louis  Xn.  The  snm  then  due  by  r  ranee 
to  Eiogiand  is  stated  to  be  745,000  crowns, 
wb^eh  is  eiactly  the  amount  mentioned  in 
the  ixst  agreement.' 

Here  h  such  an  accnmnlatioii  of 
apparent  evidence  ihat  the  reader 
is  Dfttiunallj  disposed  to  take  tke 
case  for  granted.  Unfortunately, 
of  the  assertions  of  which  that  evi- 
denoe  is  composed  there  is  not  one 
that  will  bear  investigation.  There 
are  twc^  indeed,  as  to  which  we  are 
a  good  deal  pnzzled.  The  re- 
proaches of  Ferdinand  and  the  in- 
sinaatioos  of  Ajala  onght  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  bodj  of  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth's  Calendar  as  well  as  in  the 
introdaction,  bnt  we  have  not  been 
SQcoessfol  in  finding  any  notice  of 
item  there, — ^nor,  we  may  add, 
thongh  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
have  we  met  with  Henry's  ostenta- 
tions declaration  that  one  instalment 
iMd  been  actually  paid.  But  we 
tave  eyidence  from  the  very  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Mr.  Bergenroth, 
that  the  payments  were  really  pretty 
regnkr.  For  though  it  is  quite 
tme  that  they  proye  Charles  to  have 
asked  Henry  for  a  loan,  they  show 
at  the  same  time  that  he  offered 
sureties  for  the  amount  and  was 
content  that  Henry  in  advancing 
the  money  should  deduct  one  year's 
payment  of  the  pension  due  to  Eng- 
land ('  ce  qui  est  deu  au  Boy  nos- 
tredit  Sire  pour  la  debte  escheue  [a 
la]  Umssains  derraine  pass^e,  qui  est 
nne  annee  entiere  ').  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth completely  misstates  the  pur- 
port of  Henry's  answer,  which  was 
that  though  he  could  not  afford  to 
advance  money  to  him  at  that  time, 
he  was  willing  to  allow  Charles  to 
defer  one  year's  payment  of  the 
pension,  whidi  was  equivalent  to  a 


loan  of  that  amount.  So  that  it 
does  not  appear  by  any  means  that 
Henry  gave  a  receipt  without  ob- 
taining payment.  But  what  will 
the  reader  think  when  we  tell  him 
that  the '  renewed  treaty  between 
Henry  and  Lewis,  which  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth cites  as  perfectly  conclusive 
evidence,  so  £&r  from  giving  coun- 
tenance to  his  view  that  none 
of  the  half-yearly  instalments  had 
been  paid,  states  distinctly  that  the 
next  payment  would  be  the  four- 
teenth instalment,  and  that  Lewis 
bound  himself  to  pay,  not  the  whole 
745,000  crowns  but  all  that  then 
repiained  due  of  it  (tottrni  restum  et 
residuum  dictm  summe)y  as  any  one 
can  eajaily  ascertain  for  himself  by 
a  reference  to  the  pages  of  Bymer  P^ 

The  fact  is,  when  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth gets  upon  one  of  his  hobbies 
he  has  not  the  patience  to  read 
documents  carefully.  In  other  in- 
stances, he  builds  up  without  the 
slightest  misgiving  a  very  ponderous 
theory  on  the  smallest  basis  of  tes- 
timony ;  but  here  there  is  absolutely 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  will 
serve  his  purpose,  and  the  docu- 
ments positively  contradict  the  as- 
sertion in  support  of  which  they  are 
cited. 

In  such  wise  does  Mr.  Bergenroth 
go  on  continually  romancing.  But 
all  his  former  achievements  in  this 
respect  are  completely  outdone  in 
the  new  volume  which  he  has  just 
put  forth.  This,  which  he  has 
somehow  or  other  been  allowed  to 
to  call  a  Supplement  to  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  of  his  Calendar,  and  to  publish, 
like  those  volumes,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  Government, 
differs  from  them  in  many  points, 
both  of  form  and  intention.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  the  change  of  plan 
is  for  the  better;  for  instead  of  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  documents  as 
formerly,  it  gives  the  full  text  of 
the  original  papers,  with  a  transla- 
tion besides  into   English    at  the 


'  Vol.  i.  Intzodaction^  p.  iTxiii. 


Bymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  689. 
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bottom  of  the  page.  Of  all  but  for- 
mal docaments,  sacb  as  treaties,  we 
wish  Mr.  Bergenroth  had  published 
a  full  text  in  the  first  instance,  to 
avoid  the  necessity,  which  will  cer- 
tainly occur  to  the  historian,  of 
frequently  referring  from  the  pub- 
lished abstracts  to  the  copies,  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bergenroth 
has  at  last  deposited  in  the  Rolls 
House.  But  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  materials  of  which  this  new 
volume  is  composed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  have  been  se- 
lected, we  cannot  but  regret  that 
such  a  publication  should  have  ap- 
peared with  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls. 

The  reasons  given  for  its  publi- 
cation are  that*  some  documents  in 
the  Simancas  archives  were  at  first 
withheld  from  Mr.  Bergenroth 
under  an  old  regulation  which  jus- 
tified the  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
keeping  back  such  papers  as  he 
thought  might  reflect  discredit  on 
reigning  families  or  other  great  per- 
sonages. But  after  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment it  appears  that  he  was  at 
last  given  to  understand  that  all 
such  restrictions  were  removed;  and 
Mr.  Bergenroth  set  himself  to  as- 
certain whether  there  were  any 
material  omissions  in  his  published 
volumes  owing  to  the  dissidvantage 
under  which  he  had  laboured.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  important  in- 
quiry, and  we  think  the  result  ought 
to  have  been  stated  in  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth's  Introduction ;  for  assuredly 
it  would  be  most  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  papers 
contained  in  this  volume,  113  in 
number,  were  kept  from  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  labours. 
Mr.  Bergenroth  does  not  tell  us 
how  many  new  documents  he  dis- 
covered, but  only  how  many  new  in- 
ferences he  has  drawn  from  them. 
*  I  was  not  long,'  he  says,  *  in  dis- 
covering  two  errors  into  which  I 
had  been  betrayed,  the  first  relating 
to  the  private  life  of  Queen  Katha- 


rine before  and  after  her  marriage 
to  King  Henry  VHI.,  and  the  other 
concerning  the  strange  marri&g^ 
projects  of  Eang  Henry  VII.  Tvith 
regard  to  Queen  Jnana,  the  wido'w 
of  King  Philip  and  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  The  correc- 
tion of  these  errors,  or  rather  the 
new  information  which  has  come 
to  light,  has  been  thought  snf- 
ciently  interesting  to  justify  the 
publication  of  this  volume.' 

*  The  correction  of  these  errors,  or 
rather  the  new  information ! '  W^e 
should  certainly  liave  supposed  the 
new  information ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  Britisli 
Government  should  help  to  correct 
Mr.  Bergenroth's  errors,  most  of 
which  may  be  trusted  to  correct 
themselves  if  men  will  only  exercise 
a  little  criticism.  But  the  great 
concern  with  Mr.  Bergenrotli  is 
evidently  not  the  new  information 
but  only  the  new  theories  he  has 
formed  on  certain  subjects.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume  are  divided  under  two 
heads,  viz.  documents  about  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon  and  documents 
about  Queen  Juana,  the  two  per- 
sonages concerning  whom  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth now  finds  he  had  harboured 
false  impressions.  Wo  wonder  if 
Mr.  Bergenroth  would  have  thought 
a  supplement  to  his  Calendar  worth 
publishing,  if  the  new  documents 
had  not  suggested  to  him  things 
that  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of 
before  ? 

These  theories  are  such  as  we 
regret  to  reproduce  even  for  the 
purpose  of  confuting  them.  They 
may,  however,  be  very  briefly  stated. 
In  the  first  place  he  renounces  his 
belief  in  the  chastity  of  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  whose  character  he 
considers  was  open  to  serious  im- 
putations in  this  respect,  before  she 
married  Henry  VIII.  Secondly, 
he  considers  that  Juana,  Queen  of 
Castile,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  and  mother  of  Charles 
V.  whom  history  describes  to  have 
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been  insane,  iras  in  reality  a  woman 
of  perfecUv  sound  mind.  When 
ihe  reader  has  snfficientJj  recovered 
from  his  astonishment  he  will  doabt- 
less  be  canons  to  know  what  evi- 
desces  can  be  adduced  for  them. 
The  irst  of  these  paradoxes,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  we  can  discuss 
witlun  the  hmits  of  this  paper ;  tho 
other  we  shall  only  notice  in  passing. 

The  imputation  against  Katharine 
of  Arragon  is  certainly  one  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  credit 
(i  frwri.  Did  Henry  VIII.  seek 
a  divorce  from  her  on  the  lame 
and  unsatisfactory  plea  that  the 
Pope's  dispensation  was  not  valid, 
and  saj  nothing  at  all  about  a  real 
scandal  o£  bo  deep  a  dye?  Mr. 
Bergenroth  very  naturally  feels  that 
some  explanation  of  this  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  his  new  view 
credible ;  so  he  tells  us  that  accord- 
ing^ to  canon  law  the  affair  could 
not  be  used  as  a  ground  for  de- 
manding divorce  after  eighteen 
years  of  married  life.  Well,  let  us 
admit  the  answer  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Henry  VIII.  could  not  use 
Katharine's  early  profligacy  as  a 
groand  for  the  divorce ;  but  was  he 
prerented  from  speaking  about  it 
altogether  ?  Nay,  was  he  interested 
then  in  suppressing  the  story  so 
completely  that  posterity  would 
never  have  heard  of  it  but  for  the 
Spanish  archives  ?  In  Shakespeare's 
time  it  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
supposed  that  Henry  retained  his 
respect  for  her  even  when  he  was 
seeblng  the  divorce ;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  our  own  State  Papers 
inconsistent  with  this  supposition. 

Still,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
Spanish  archives  be  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, we  mnst,  of  course, 
aiW  it  to  have  its  due  weight, 
however  much  it  jar  with  antecedent 
probability  and  traditional  opinion. 
I«t  ns  consider,  then,  the  amount 
and  weight  of  the  new  testimony  on 
"^hich  we  are  asked  to  credit  this 

extraordinary  tale. 
The  namber  of   documents    on 


which  it  is  founded  is  exactly  nine ; 
— at  all  events,  not  more.  Of  these, 
however,  only  seven  are  new ;  for 
two  had  already  appeared  in  abstract 
in  Mr.  Bergenroth's  first  volume, 
without  exciting  even  in  his  mind  a 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Katharine's 
conduct.  And  here  we  must  take 
notice  of  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  though  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  been  stated. 
Not  only  have  two  of  the  nine  do- 
cuments relating  to  Katharine  of 
Arragon  already  appeared  in  abstract 
in  Mr.  Bergenroth's  Calendar  ;  but 
1 5  out  of  the  104  relating  to  Queen 
Juana^  which  are  absolutely  all  that 
have  any  real  bearing  upon  English 
history,  have  likewise  so  appeared, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this 
new  volume  being  devoted  to  mat- 
ters which  positively  do  not  concern 
England  at  all,  though  full  of  inte- 
rest as  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Of 
the  nine  documents  bearing  upon 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  we  have 
further  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  general  observations, 
before  considering  them  in  detail. 
These  letters,  printed  in  full,  with 
translations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  occupy  altogether  no  more  than 
46  pages.  They  extend  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years :  from  the  year  of  Ka- 
tharine's first  marriage  with  Prince 
Arthur  to  the  year  1515,  when  she 
had  been  six  years  the  wife  of  Henry. 
But  though  Mr.  Bergenroth  treats 
them  as  a  collection  by  themselves, 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
Katharine's  character,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  doing,  what  Mr. 
Bergenroth  of  all  men  was  least 
justified  in  neglecting  to  do, — com- 
paring their  testimony  with  that  of 
others  written  about  the  same 
period,  the  substance  of  which  Mr. 
Bergenroth  himself  has  given  us  in 
his  former  volumes,  and  thus  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  of  those 
letters  was  written. 

Letter  No.  i  we  might  dismiss  at 
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once  if  our  object  were  simply  to 
vindicate  Katharine ;  for  not  even 
Mr.  Bergenroth  has  been  able  to 
find  matter  of  scandal  here.  It  was 
not  one  of  those  kept  back  from  him 
in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  for  the 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Pascual  de  Grayangos  in  Madrid.  It 
was  written  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1 501,  just  after  Elatharine's  first 
marriage,  long  before  any  of  those 
incidents  had  occnrred  by  which,  in 
Mr.  Bergenroth* s  opinion,  she  com- 
promised her  character.  It  is  there- 
fore published,  as  all  documents  in 
such  works  should  be,  not  to  support 
a  theory  but  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
begin  where  Mr.  Bergenroth  begins, 
as  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
princess  remains  still  to  be  written, 
and  ic  is  important  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  which  she  was  the  victim, 
almost  from  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  Prince  Arthur  until  she  became 
Queen  of  England  by  her  marriage 
with  Henry  VIII. 

The  first  marriage  had  been  the 
subject  of  long  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  Spain 
from  the  time  when  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  infants  in  their 
cradles.  The  alliance  had  been  de- 
sired by  Henry  VH.  to  strengthen 
himself  upon  a  throne,  which,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  his  own 
title  and  the  revolutions  that  had 
occurred  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  was  none  of  the  most  secure. 
By  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  was 
also  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  mode 
of  fortifying  their  united  kingdoms 
against  the  power  of  France.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  nothing  de- 
finite was  concluded.  Each  party 
was  anxious,  to  some  extent,  about 
the  stability  of  the  other's  power ; 
there  was  also  much  haggling  about 
the  tenns  of  the  bargain.  At  length 
it  was  settled  that  the  dowry  given 
by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  should 
amount  to  200,000  scudos,  one  half  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 


and  the  remainder  in  two  yearly 
instalments,  the  last  of  which  might 
be  given  in  plate  and  jewellery  at 
the  price  such  things  would  fetch 
in  England.  The  young  princess 
was  sent  to  England  according*  to 
the  treaty  in  1 501,  and  the  marriage 
was  duly  celebr&ted  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  14th  of  November. 

Scarce  were  the  day's  festivities 
over  and  the  wedding  guests  re- 
turned to  their  houses  when  King" 
Henry  spoke  to  an  officer  of  the 
princess's  wardrobe  named  Juan  de 
Cuero,  who  had  in  his  keeping  the 
jewels  and  plate  intended  to  be 
given  as  portion  of  the  third  instal- 
ment, and  asked  that  they  should 
be  delivered  to  him  at  once.  The 
demand  was  certainly  premature, 
being  two  years  before  the  stipulated 
time,  and  the  officer  refused  to 
deliver  them.  Ashamed  at  meeting 
with  this  rebuff,  the  king,  we  are 
informed,  a  fortnight  afterwards 
explained  to  the  princess  that  he 
had  been  led  to  make  this  demand 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador  De 
Puebla,  who  had  shown  him  a 
letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
stating  that  he  was  to  receive  the 
jewels  and  plate  without  delay. 
But  the  officer  of  the  wardrobe  had 
not  only  refused  to  deliver  thorn, 
but  declared  he  was  nevertheless 
commissioned  to  ask  a  receipt  for 
them.  He  had,  therefore,  applied 
again  to  Puebla  to  know  the 
meaning  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct. On  this,  he  said,  De  Puebla 
had  made  a  reply  which  con- 
vinced him  that  some  trickery  was 
intended,  advising  him  to  allow 
the  princess  to  keep  her  jewels  in 
the  mean  time  and  afterwards  de- 
cline to  accept  them  as  part  payment 
of  her  dower.  By  so  doing,  he  said, 
De  Puebla,  though  ambassador  of 
Spain,  had  suggested  that  he  might 
obtain  an  advantage  over  the  Spa- 
nish sovereigns ;  for  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  take  from  Katharine 
the  jewels  she  had  been  wearing  on 
her  own  person,  and  plate  that  she 
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had  used  in  her  own  honsehold  ;  so 
thai  Uiey  woald  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  last  insklnient  in  money  like 
the  oihws.' 

We  Bost,  perhaps,  make  some 
alloiraiics  for  the  fact  that  these 
circnmstazices  were  reported  with  a 
special  view  to  damage  De  Paebla 
by  the  riral  ambassador  Don  Pedro 
de  Ajala.  Bat  the  story  is  so  mnch 
In  character  with  the  general  shab- 
biness  of  the  diplomacy  on  both 
sides  that  we  cannot  donbt  it  is 
substantially  correct.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  severe  thing  to  say  that  even 
while  giving  sons  and  daughters 
in  marriage  Henry  Vll.  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  were  using  every  art 
to  oTerreach  and  take  advantage  of 
each  other.  But  it  is  not  more  se- 
vere than  true.  There  was  certainly 
on  botii  sides  a  degree  of  what  is 
commonly  called  sharp  practice,  an 
art  in  which,  we  fear,  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  age  were  more  or  less 
proficient,  the  only  difference  that 
cvk  be  traced  in  this  respect  between 
one  crowned  head  and  another  being 
in  the  amount  of  intellectual  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  self-interest. 
The  life  of  Katharine  of  Arragon 
before  she  became  Queen,  was  i*en- 
iare^  utterly  miserable  by  the  re- 
lations in  which  her  father  stood  to 
her  father-in-law. 

Within  six  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, Prince  Arthur  died.  The 
XQoment  the  news  reached  Ferdi- 
nand his  first  thoughts  were  about 
the  dowry.  Only  the  first  instal- 
ment had  been  paid,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
it  back.  He  immediately  sent  a 
new  ambassador  to  England  with 
this  and  two  other  demands,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  intended 
&8  alternative  propositions.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  dowry  was  to 
be  repaid;  the  princess  must  have 
possession  given  her  of  the  lands 
assigned  to  heir  as  her  jointure ;  or, 


if  neither  of  these  were  granted,  she 
must  be  sent  back  to  Spain.  There 
was,  however,  yet  another  alter- 
native ;  which  was  anticipated  in  a 
separate  commission.  Power  was 
given  to  the  ambassador  to  conclude 
a  new  marriage  for  Katharine  with 
her  deceased  husband's  brother 
Henry,  and  to  settle  the  amount 
and  terms  of  the  marriage  portion.* 
For  many  months  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  king  to  pledge  himself 
definitely  to  any  one  of  the  proposed 
courses,  and  Queen  Isabella,  despair- 
ing of  any  other  solution,  bid  the 
Duke  of  Estrada  press  for  the  re- 
turn of  Katharine  to  Spain.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state,  news 
reached  her  from  England,  which 
made  her  still  more  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  be  sent  back  im- 
mediately. Henry  VII.  had  become 
a  widower,  and  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition had  been  talked  about,  the 
news  of  which  must  have  reached 
Spain  along  with  that  of  the  queen's 
death,  or  close  upon  the  back  of  it, 
that  the  king  himself  was  willing 
to  marry  her  who  had  been  his  own 
son's  wife.  Isabella  was  very  natn- 
rally  shocked.  The  return  of  her 
daughter  to  Spain,  she  wrote,  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  expediency, 
it  was  one  of  pure  necessity.  *  For 
now  the  Queen  of  England  is  dead, 
in  whose  society  (the  betrothal 
being  concluded)  the  princess  our 
daughter  might  have  honourably 
remained  as  with  a  mother,  and,  the 
king  being  the  man  he  is,  even 
though  the  betrothal  were  con- 
cluded, it  would  not  be  right  that 
the  princess  should  stay  in  Eng- 
land during  the  period  of  mourning 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.'^ 

Besides  insisting  on  the  imme* 
diate  return  of  Katharine  to  Spain, 
Queen  Isabella  thought  it  best  to 
protect  her  daughter  against 
Henry's  advances  by  offering  him 
the   prospect  of  another  marriage 


Bergenroth,  SuppUmentt  pp.  2-5. 

*  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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•with  one  of  her  relations.  This  was 
Joan,  widow  of  Ferdinand  IE.  of 
Naples,  commonly  called  at  that 
time  the  jonng  Queen  of  Naples,  in 
contradistinction  to  her  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinand  I.,  with  whom 
she  was  then  living  at  Valencia. 
For  some  time  Henry  kept  this  offer 
under  consideration,  as  there  seemed 
some  possibility  that  the  alliance 
might  be  advantageous.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  commission  three 
gentlemen  to  visit  Spain  and  obtain 
audience  of  the  lady,  of  whose  per- 
sonal and  other  qualifications  they 
drew  up  a  report  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain  categorical  inquiries  a  good 
deal  more  curious  than  delicate.  > 
But  meanwhile  Katharine  was  still 
detained  in  England.  Henry  de- 
clined either  to  send  her  back  or  to 
repay  the  first  instalment  of  her 
dowry;  but  at  last  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  her  marriage  with 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  renounced 
all  right  to  redemand  what  had 
been  paid,  and  promised  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  formerly  stipulated 
dower  within  ten  days  of  the  solem- 
nisation of  the  marriage. 

A  Papal  dispensation,  however, 
was  necessary  that  the  marriage 
might  take  place ;  and  the  case  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife  was  so  far  unusual  that  the 
court  of  Bome  took  some  time  to 
think  about  it,  and  fears  began  to 
be  entertained  in  England  that  it 
would  not  be  granted  at  all.*  But 
at  length  a  bull  was  conceded,  a 
copy  ot  which  was  privately  sent  to 
Spain  in  time  to  comfort  Queen 
Isabella  on  her  death-bed  with  the 
assurance  that  the  way  had  now  been 
smoothed  towards  her  daughter's 


second  marriage.'  That  any  one 
doubted  at  that  time  the  validity  of 
such  a  dispensation,  will  probably 
be  inconceivable  to  the  majority  of 
readers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  scruples  of  con- 
science afterwards  entertained  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  mere  fiction  to 
attain  an  unlawful  end.  But  scru- 
ples of  conscience  were  professed 
by  his  father  when  as  yet  Henry 
was  only  betrothed  to  Katharine, 
although  the  bull  had  been  received 
from  Home  which  removed  every 
canonical  objection  to  the  niatch> 
Scruples  of  conscience  were  also 
spoken  of  after  Henry's  accession, 
before  the  marriage  actually  took 
place ;  and  though  we  do  not  know 
that  they  proceeded  from  himself, 
they  were  conceived  to  be  of  suflB- 
cient  importance  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Spanish  ambassador.^ 
So  that  it  would  seem  we  may 
account  for  that  divorce  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, without  altogether  impeach- 
ing Henry  VIII. 's  sincerity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  fairly 
own  that  what  Henry  meant  by  a 
scruple  of  conscience,  was  anything 
but  a  conscientious  scruple,  as  we 
should  understand  the  expression 
now.  It  was  no  high  question  of 
what  was  best  and  noblest,  sug- 
gested by  a  delicate  moral  sense 
which  refused  to  take  counsel  with 
personal  desire.  It  was  the  scruple 
of  a  conscience  that  regarded  no- 
thing but  legality — a  conscience 
such  as  that  described  in  Yorick's 
celebrated  sermon,  that  looked  care- 
fully into  the  statute-book  and  in- 
trenched itself  behind  cases  and 
reports.  It  was  the  conscience  of  a 
statesman  of  the  age  of  Macchiavelli, 


'  See  Qaiidner^s  Memorials  of  Henry  TIL  213  flq.  ■  Bergenroth,  i.  328,  330. 

■  Gairdnei's  Letters  of  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VII.  vol.  i,  p.  243. 

^^n  1 505,  a  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Mons  reported  that  Henry  VII.  was  endearour- 
ing  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Philip,  and  that  it  was  probable  the  marriage  with  Lady  Katharine  the  Infanta  would 
be*  undone,  'because/  said  the  ambassador,  'it  weighs  much  on  his  conscience.*— 
Gairdner's  Letters,  ii.  147. 

*  Beigenroth,  ii.  p.  12. 
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•wlio  ihouglkt  even  heaveii  and  bell 
depended  on  the  constmction  of  a 
code  of  eriminal  law,  and  was  quite 
as  reidj  to  cheat  his  Creator  as  his 
fellow-creatnre,  by  doing  the  sbab- 
Imi  act  that  would  not  be  visited 
mhh  danmation. 

The  act  which  we  have  now  to 
ncord  was  evidently  dictated  by  a 
eonsdeiice  of  the  kind  jnst  men- 
tioned.    Henry  VII.   bad    bound 
himself  by  the   new  treaiy  with 
Ferdinand  to  cause  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  to  be  solem- 
nised as  soon  as  the  former  bad 
completed  his  fourteenth  year.   The 
day  on  which  tbe  prince  attained 
that  age  was  tbe  28th  of  June,  1 505. 
Bat  on  the   27tb,  by  bis  fatber's 
direction,  he  miade  a  formal  protest 
against  the   marriage  which   bad 
heen  arranged  for  bim  in  bis  mine* 
rity,  as  a  thing  that  bad  been  done 
without  bis  consent,  and  whicb  be 
refused  to  ratify.     Thus,  by  a  very 
simple    manoeuvre,     Henry     VII. 
escaped  from  bis  obligations.     Ma- 
trimony was  an  act  which  no  law 
coold  ever  recognise  as  compulsory, 
sod  until  be  bad  bis  son's  consent 
it  was  impossible  be  could  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  if  Henry  bad  thought  it  for 
his  interest  that  the  match  should 
take  effect  be  could  baye  procured 
his  son's  consent  at  once.  Tbe 
whole  course  of  bis  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations on  tbe  subject  with  Fer- 
dinand is  clearly  based  upon  a  tacit 
uiderstanding  that  tbe  marriage 
would  take  place  notwithstanding 
the  protest,  if  Henry  were  only  sure 
ef  the  remainder  of  the  dowry. 
Ferdinand,  as  be  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  to  have  paid  it  witbin  ten 
dajs  before  or  after  the  marriage, 
onght  clearly  to  bave  sent  it  to 
England  before  the  day  tbe  prince 
aade  his  protest.  But  nothing 
could  be  beard  of  its  arrival;  or, 
more  probably,  its  non-arrival  was 
confessed:  for  we  find  Ferdinand 
was  at  this  very  time  writing  to 
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tbe  ambassador  De  Puebla  that  be 
would  send  it  when  tbe  prince  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  making  not 
the  least  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
be  bad  already  engaged  to  pay  it 
when  be  was  fourteen.  Most  pro- 
bably some  apology  for  tbe  delay 
bad  already  been  sent  to  England ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why 
Henry  should  reject  any  excuse 
that  Ferdinand  chose  to  offer. 
Prince  Henry's  protest  gave  bim 
the  advantage  of  tbe  Spanish  sove- 
reign, and,  having  already  received 
one  half  of  tbe  dowry,  be  was  quite 
content  to  delay  the  marriage  in- 
definitely till  tbe  otber  half  should 
be  forthcoming,  without  scrutinis- 
ing too  narrowly  Ferdinand's  pleas 
for  postponement,  whicb  came  at 
length  to  be  renewed  and  continued 
every  half-year,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  long  as  Henry  Vll. 
lived. 

Tbe  only  person  who  suffered 
from  this  state  of  matters  was  Fer- 
dinand's unhappy  daughter.  So 
long  as  ber  ttiotber.  Queen  Isabella, 
was  alive,  Katharine's  interests  were 
cared  for  in  Spain  in  every  nego- 
tiation with  Henry ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  after  Isabella's  deatb. 
Tbe  crown  of  Castile,  whicb  she 
bad  conveyed  to  Ferdinand  by 
marriage,  was  again  separated  from 
that  of  Arragon,  and  passed  by  in- 
beritance  to  their  daughter  Juana, 
tbe  wife  of  tbe  Archduke  Philip, 
who  thereupon  was  recognised  as 
king,  and  was  coming  with  bis  con- 
sort to  Spain  to  govern  in  ber  right. 
Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  carried  on 
tbe  administration  in  bis  daughter's 
name,  and  used  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve still  as  mucb  influence  as 
possible  over  the  kingdom  he  was 
to  give  up  to  Philip.  Amid  matters 
so  absorbing,  it  was  but  a  secondary 
consideration  with  bim  whether  bis 
otber  daughter  Katharine  bad  tbe 
means  to  live  in  England  with 
comfort ;  and  not  only  did  be  leave 
ber  absolutely  unprovided  for  du- 
ring all  this  period  of  unsettlement 
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about  her  marriage,  but  from  tbe 
Tery  first  he  seems  to  have  made  it 
bis  design  to  throw  her,  if  possible, 
upon  the  charity  of  the  Eang  of 
England.  There  was  already  in  the 
keeping  of  the  princess's  officers  a 
qnanti^  of  jewels  and  plate  which 
was  to  be  given  as  part  of  the  dowry 
along  with  the  money  that  was  to 
be  sent  from  Spain.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  marriage 
was  to  be  deferred,  Ferdinand  vrote 
to  De  Pnebla  to  see  to  its  safe  keep- 
ing, and  the  ambassador,  who  quite 
anticipated  the  order,  wrote  back 
that  he  had  already  locked  it  up,  so 
that  the  princess  should  not  touch 
it.  She  was  far  too  liberal,  he  said, 
and  there  were  many  persons  who 
wished  to  strip  her  of  her  gold  and 
silver.  Juan  de  Cuero  had  told 
him  there  were  already  five  pieces 
of  silver  missing,  besides  some  other 
things.  Dona  Elvira  and  Don  Pedro 
de  Ayala  had  persuaded  her  to 
make  some  unnecessary  presents, 
and  the  ambassador  felt  that  he  was 
clearly  justified  in  interfering  to 
prevent  further  extravagance.^ 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1505. 
In  December  of  the  sama  year  Ca- 
tharine wrote  a  pitifrd  complaint  to 
her  father,  saying  she  had  forborne 
to  speak  of  it  before  for  fear  of 
giving  him  annoyance.  Since  her 
arrival  in  England,  she  said,  she  had 
not  had  a  single  maravedi  except 
merely  for  food.  Her  servants  had 
not  money  to  buy  clothes.  Dr.  De 
Puebla  had  thwarted  her  in  many 
ways,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
misery.  She  had  asked  him  to 
speak  to  the  king  that  she  might 
have  an  old  English  lady  as  a  com- 
panion,   while    one    Dona    Elvira 


Manuel  was  absent  in  Elanders ; 
but  instead  of  that  he  had  got  the 
king  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  court 
and  dismiss  her  household.  Ser 
health  had  broken  down  frx)ni  the 
annoyances  she  had  experienced^ 
and  she  implored  Ferdinand  to 
send  another  ambassador.  As  to 
the  plate  and  jewels,  she  was  sore 
the  King  of  England  would  not 
accept  them  as  part  of  her  marriage 
portion,  lest  people  should  say  he 
had  taken  her  ornaments ;  besides, 
if  he  did,  he  would  not  take  them 
at  more  than  half  their  value.  Al- 
together it  was  veiy  hard  that  she 
should  not  have  the  use  of  them, 
and  yet  be  in  want  of  money.* 

By  the  following  spring  her 
necessities  had  increased,  and  she 
wrote  to  Ferdinand  more  urgently 
than  before.  On  April  22  she 
complained  that  she  had  sent  him 
many  letters  and  received  no  an* 
swer.  She  was  now  in  debt  for  the 
very  necessaries  of  life.  She  bad 
been  forced  to  borrow  even  that 
she  might  have  food  to  eat.  The 
King  of  England  absolutely  refused 
to  relieve  her,  though  she  had  be- 
sought him  with  tears.  His  answer 
was  that  the  promise  made  to  bini 
about  the  marriage  portion  had  not 
been  kept.  Her  people  were  almost 
driven  to  ask  alms,  and  she  herself 
was  '  all  but  naked.'  She  also  de- 
sired that  her  fieither  would  send 
her  a  confessor,  for  she  could  not 
yet  understand  English,  and  she 
nad  been  six  months  near  death.^ 

It  would  have  been  indeed  un- 
natural if  Ferdinand  had  been 
wholly  unmoved  by  such  represen- 
tations. At  the  same  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 


»  Bergenroth,  i.  369.  «  Ibid.  No.  448. 

•  Ibid.  No.  459.  A  letter  of  Katharine's  to  De  Puebla,  No.  427,  which  Mr.  Beigen- 
roth  places  a  year  earlier,  as  the  date  which  he  considers  'for  various  reasons  probable/ 
appears  to  us  indisputably  to  belong  to  this  year,  1506.  In  it  she  desires  the  ambassador 
to  appeal  to  the  king  in  her  behalf,  speaking  of  her  necessities  much  in  the  same  terms  as 
in  the  above  letter  to  her  father,  and  desiring  him  to  tell  Henry  plainly  it  will  be  a  dis- 
honour to  him  if  he  abandon  her.  This  letter  is  dated  Richmond,  the  second  day  of 
Easter,  which,  in  1 506,  would  be  the  1 3th  April.  That  to  her  fiither  is  dat«d  Richmond, 
aind  April.  It  appears  from  No.  448,  which  is  dated  2nd  December,  1 505,  that  Katharine 
had  begun  to  reside  at  court  not  long  before. 
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burden  of  his  diaaghter's  support 
ought  not  to  rest  upon  himself. 
By  the  death  of  Isabella  he  was 
now  only  King  of  Arragon,  and  the 
matriage  portion  of  Katharine  was 
charjgeabie  upon  tlie  revenues  of 
CftsdJe.  He  therefore  went  so  &r 
as  to  applj  to  the  trustees  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  that  kingdom;  and  if 
Katharine  could  have  been  reHeved 
without  anj  sacrifice  on  his  own 
pan,  no  doubt  Ferdinand  would 
ha?e  been  happy.  But  the  trustees 
of  Qneen  Isabella  wrote  that  they 
feared  they  could  do  nothing  di- 
rectly to  extricate  the  princess  from 
her  embarrassments.  They  had 
nothing  in  their  keeping  but  two  of 
the  crown  jewels  and  a  collar,  and 
they  did  not  think  it  right  to  send 
these  to  England,  where  they  would 
not  be  taken  at  their  full  value. 
rhey  would  however  offer  them  to 
Ferdinand,  and  ask  him  to  send 
money  to  the  princess.*  Wlien 
this  proposition  had  been  despatched 
from  Valladolid  to  Naples,  whither 
Ferdinand  had  gone  to  look  after 
the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  and 
been  duly  pondered  by  him,  he  at 
length  sent  a  tardy  and  slender 
remittance,  for  the  smallness  of 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
an  apology  to  his  daughter. 

For  two  whole  years  had  Katha- 
nne  been  in  misery  when  this 
imperfect  reUef  arrived.  Many 
thmgs  had  taken  place  during  the 
interval^  both  to  herself  and  others, 
in  which  she  was  largely  concerned. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Philip,  had 
gone  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
longdom  of  Castile,  and  had  died 
there.  On  his  way  thither  he  had 
been  driven  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  and  his  queen  were 
invited  by  Henry  to  court,  and 
spent  some  time  with  Hie  king  at 
Windsor  and  at  Richmond.  Katha- 
rine had  thus  an  opportunity  for  a 
week  or  two  of  seeing  and  con- 
^eiamg  with  her  sister  Juana,  from 


whom  she  had  been  ten  years 
separated.  Considering  the  posi- 
tive indigence  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  it  seems  not  only  charitable 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  though 
we  have  no  testimony  to  that  effect, 
that  she  must  at  this  time  have 
received  some  little  aid  fr^m  Henry, 
even  to  keep  up  appearances  at 
court  during  the  pastimes  in  honour 
of  King  Philip.  For  it  was  not  till 
after  Philip's  arrival  in  Spain  that 
Ferdinand  bestirred  himself  so  far 
in  behalf  of  his  daughter  as  to 
write  to  Queen  Isabella's  trustees ; 
but  as  he  was  at  that  very  moment 
at  Saragossa,  about  to  embark  for 
Naples,  the  correspondence  which 
ensued  between  him  and  them  was 
necessarily  a  considerable  time  in 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  when  at 
last  he  sent  her  money  from  Naples, 
the  remittance  of  course  took  still  a 
few  months  longer.  In  the  interval 
poor  Katharine  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  Henry,  becoming  solicitous 
about  her  health,  gave  up  for  her 
use  a  house  at  Fulham,  which  he 
had  got  ready  for  an  embassy  sent 
by  Philip  after  his  establishment  in 
Spain.^  » 

Whether  Ferdinand  really  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  himself  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  daughter 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
inquire.  He  wrote  to  Katharine 
that  he  had  done  all  that  was  in 
his  power;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  none  of  his  letters  does  he  in 
thg  least  pretend  that  the  King  of 
Jkigland  was  in  fault.  He  laid  the 
blame  of  Katharine's  embarrass- 
ments entirely  upon  her  brother- 
in-law.  J  May  God,'  he  said,  'for- 
give King  Philip;  for  in  truth, 
daughter,  if  he  had  not  been  your 
enemy,  your  dower  would  have 
been  paid  before  I  left  Spain.  But 
as  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  it, 
and  the  jewelry  which  was  to  be 
sold,  were  deposited  in  Castile,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  your 


Bergenroth,  toI.  i.  Xos.  470,  484. 


'  Ibid.  Nos.  492,  495. 
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dower  from  being  sent.'  So  Ferdi- 
nand had  looked  into  the  acts  and 
statutes  of  parental  duty  and  found 
his  own  conscience  totally  void  of 
offence.  Of  his  heart  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  speak. 

Katharine,  on  receiving  that  little 
remittance,  although  it  went  to  her 
heart  that  she  could  not,  even  then, 
reward  the  services  of  five  faithful 
women  who  had  not  received  a 
penny  since  they  came  to  England, 
seems  to  have  accepted  her  father's 
excuses  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  were  worth.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power,  and  the  news 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  Spain 
seemed  to  double  the  relief  that 
the  money  itself  afforded.  >  But 
Ferdinand  could  not  have  ex- 
pected his  excuses  to  be  held  in 
equal  account  by  Henry  VII. 
Heniy,  no  doubt,  accepted  them  as 
before,  and  even  in  a  manner  ad- 
mitted their  validity  by  consenting 
still  to  new  postponements.  But 
he  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  say 
to  Ferdinand  that  he  must  consider 
this  a  very  special  favour, — that  it 
was  a  thing  he  would  never  have 
agreed  to,  but  for  the  great  regard 
he  felt  for  him, — and  that  many 
other  princesses  had  been  offered 
to  his  son  with  a  dower  even  twice 
as  great  as  Katharine's.^ 

All  this,  perhaps,  was  only  idle 
i^lk,  to  which  in  itself  Ferdinand 
would  have  paid  little  attention. 
But  Heniy  had  already  made  a  new 
move  on  the  political  chess-board, 
the  significance  of  which  must  have 
been  very  obvious  to  him.     The 


relations  of  the  two  kings  being 
ostensibly  those  of  perfect  cor- 
diality, Henry  wrote  to  Ferdinand 
that  he  desired,  having  given  up 
thoughts  of  the  joung  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  offer  himself  as  a  bns- 
band  to  his  daughter  the  widowed 
Queen  of  Castile.^  From  the  time 
of  Isabella's  death  the  thought  of 
wresting  Castile  from  the  hands  of 
Ferdinand,  or  counteracting  what- 
ever influence  he  might  have  in  its 
government,  was  never  absent  from 
the  mind  of  Henry  VIE.  He  had 
taken  pains  to  inform  himself,  from 
the  first,  as  to  the  degree  of  stability 
of  Ferdinand's  rule  there;  and  by 
the  friendship  he  had  cultivated 
with  Philip,  he  probably  would 
have  had  it  in  his  power  at  any  time 
to  repay  Ferdinand  in  kind  for  any 
double  dealing  he  might  experience 
from  him.  So  this  bid  for  the  hand 
of  Philip's  widow,  however  much 
it  wore  the  guise  of  friendship,  was 
perfectly  unmistakable  in  its  real 
drift  and  object. 

There  was  no  pretence,  however, 
for  treating  the  overture  as  of  any 
other  than  an  amicable  character, 
and  Ferdinand  assured  Heniy  that, 
for  his  own  part,  the  match  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
But  he  must  tell  him  it  was  very 
doubtftLl  whether  Juana  herself 
would  be  inclined  to  the  proposal. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  her  peculiar 
disposition,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
talk  of  it  to  her.  The  affair  must 
be  kept  strictly  secret  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  if  she  herself  should  hear 
of  it,  she  would  certainly  show  the 
strongest  opposition.     In  short,  the 


'  Bergenroth,  vol.  i.  No.  531.  That  Ferdinand  really  could  not  have  relieved  his 
daughter  long  before  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  following  report  as  to  his  reput«si 
wealth  was  made  by  three  observant  Eaelishmen  in  Spain  in  1505 : — '  Your  Grace  shall 
understand  that  the  said  king  is  reputed  for  to  be  very  rich.  For  as  long  as  the  Queen 
(Isabella)  lived,  he  spent  nothing  of  his  revenues  of  the  realms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily ; 
1)ut  he  had  a  certain  [sum]  out  of  the  crown  of  Castile  for  to  maintain  his  estate  witlial. 
And  so  he  ever  cathered  a  great  treasure,  the  which  he  hath  done  (caused)  always  to  \h? 
*ept  in  the  Castle  of  Schatyva,  that  is  six  or  eight  leagues  from  Valencia.*-— Gairdner's 
jMefnoruds  o/Henrji/  VII.  179. 

•  Beigcnroth,  vol.  i.  No.  508.  •  Ibid.  Na  501. 
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King  of  England  was  given  to  nnder- 
stand,  if^  indeed,  he  did  not  know 
it  abeadj,  that  the  ladj  whom 
he  thus  proposed  to  make  his  wife 
was  an  imgovemable  maniac. 

Despairing,  however,  as  it  seems, 
of  acceptance  in  this  quarter,  Henry 
caiised  Ferdinand  to  be  informed 
that  if  this  match  conld  not  speedily 
be  brought  abont,  he  had  another 
in  yiew  which  promised  to  be  very 
adTantageons  to  him.  This  was 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  and  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  MaxiTnilian.  He  had, 
in  &ct,been  in  correspondence  with 
the  emperor  abont  it  for  some  time, 
bntHaigaret  had  hitherto  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposals.  Still, 
the  negotiations  were  not  broken 
off,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
terminated  only  by  Henry's  death. 
Had  the  project  taken  effect,  it 
wotJd  have  united  the  Netherlands 
with  England  under  Henry's  rule. 
At  the  same  time  two  other  mar- 
riages were  spoken  about,  neither 
of  which  Ferdinand  could  be  ex- 
pected to  view  with  satisfaction. 
One  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Waks  with  the  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Angoultoe,  €he  other  of  Henry's 
second  daughter  Mary  with  the 
yonng  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards 
Charles  V.  The  first,  of  course, 
implied  an  abandonment  of  the 
match  with  Katharine  altogether, 
&  match  to  which  the  king  told  her 
plainly,  owing  to  the  non-payment 
of  the  marriage  portion,  he  con- 
sidered himself  no  longer  bound 
to  giTe  effect.'  The  second  was 
simply  another  form  of  the  plan  for 
takmg  away  from  Ferdinand  the 
gorernment  of  Castile. 

In  fact,  it  was  tolerably  apparent 
to  Heniy  that  Ferdinand  never 
meant  to  pay  the  remaining  instal- 
ment of  Katharine's  dowry  at  all. 
The  Spanish  sovereign  was  quite 


content  to  let  his  daughter  remain 
in  England  unmarried,  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  to  whose  son 
she  was  betrothed,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  excuses  for  each  new 
postponement  grew  every  time  more 
threadbare,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Ferdinand  had  confessed  to  the  King 
of  France  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
marriage  with  Katharine  ever  to 
be  concluded.^  In  England,  it  was 
thought  right  to  act  on  a  similar 
presumption,  and  Katharine,  who 
seems  really  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  complained 
that  although  living  in  the  very  same 
house  with  him,  she  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  him  for  four  months.' 
This  was  the  crowning  vexation  of 
her  period  of  greatest  trial,  for  it 
was  some  time  before  the  remit- 
tance had  been  received  from  Ferdi- 
nand. That  remittance  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  2,000  ducate,  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  some  plate  that 
had  been  pledged  and  to  liquidate 
some  debts,  but  nothing  remained 
for  her  faithful  servants,  whom  sho 
had  described  as  positively  going 
about  in  rags.^  Undoubtedly  she 
would  soon  have  fallen  again  into 
destitution,  had  not  Henry  at  last 
takenmore  compassion  upon  her  than 
her  own  father,  and  given  orders 
that  her  wants  should  be  relieved.* 
But  from  this  time  a  very  per- 
ceptible coldness  arose  between 
Ferdinand  and  Heniy  VII.  The 
King  of  England  with  his  three 
marriage  projects,  even  if  one  or 
two  of  them  should  fail,  had  clearly 
beaten  his  brother  of  Arragon,  re- 
nowned as  he  was  for  subtlety,  in 
the  complex  game  of  diplomacy. 
Ferdinand  now  expected  to  be 
stripped  of  the  government  of  Cas- 
tile, and  though  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  England,  his  tone 
assumed  a  bitterness  towards  Henry 
that  he  had  not  manifested  before. 


Bergenrotfa,  vol.  i.  No.  5x4. 

*  Ibid  pp.  41 X,  427. 


*  Ibid.  p.  434.  *  Ibid.  p.  4 IS* 

»  Ibid.  No.  546. 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  only  way  to 
pi-event  a  formidable  combination 
against  himself,  he  saw  that  it  was 
his  best  policy  to  send  without  any 
farther  delay  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  reqnired  for  Katharine's  dowry. 
To  this  determinaij;Lon  had  he  at 
last  been  driven,  with  a  thousand 
regrets,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he 
had  not  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Henry  long  ago,  and  a  hunr 
dred  apprehensions,  as  we  know, 
that  he  should  be  cheated  after  aU 
if  Henry  in  his  turn  declined  to 
complete  the  marrii^,  and  refused 
at  the  same  time  to  repay  the  first 
instalment  of  the  dowry.  ^  Accord- 
ingly in  the  month  of  February 
1 508  a  new  ambassador  from  Spain 
arrived  in  England,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  bearer  of  the  second 
instalment  of  the  Princess  Katha- 
rine's dowry.  ^  This  was  Gutierre 
Gk)mez  de  Fuensalida,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Membrilla,  one  of  the 
most  able  diplomatists  in  Ferdi- 
nand's service,  whom  he  had  sent 
once  before  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion too  delicate  for  the  resident 
ambassador,  De  Puebla.^  But 
H^nry  was  not  so  easUy  satisfied 
now  that  he  knew  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  insisted  that  the  value 
of  Katharine's  plate  and  jewels 
should  not  be  deducted  from  the 
sum  which  was  to  be  paid,  but  that 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  paid  in 
<5oin.  This  demand  Ferdinand  felt 
it  would  be  unwise  to  resist,  and 
after  some  demur  it  was  conceded. 
The  King  of  England  further  re- 
quired that  as  Ferdinand  had  put 
in  a  claim  after  Prince  Arthur's 
death  to  have  the  dowry  restored 
to  him,  he  should  now  absolutely 
renounce  it  altogether.  To  this, 
too,  a  show  of  opposition  was  made, 
but  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
Ferdinand  sayiug  that  the  dowry 


was  Katharine's  property,  and  if 
she  chose  to  give  it  up  to  the  K^ing 
of  England,  he  was  willing  to  con- 
firm  the  grant.  Then  came  a  much 
more  serious  demand,  which  showed 
that  Henry  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advanta^. 
Ferdinand  must  confirm  the  mar- 
riage of  his  grandson  Charles  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  else  that  of 
Katharine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  not  even  yet  be  solemniBed. 
He  must  fiurly  eat  the  leek,  every 
morsel  of  it.*^ 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  when  the 
death  of  Henry  Vll.  relieved  Ferdi- 
nand from  his  embarrassment.  How 
far  he  might  otherwise  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  himself  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  had  intended, 
if  all  other  means  had  failed,  to 
have  got  his  ambassadors  in  Eng- 
land secretly  to  arrange  for  carry- 
ing Katharine  away  back  to  Spain.^ 
But  on  hearing  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  become  king,  he  wrote 
at  once  to  his  ambassador  that  he 
was  prepared  to  concede  to  the 
new  king  all  that  he  had  denied  to 
his  fieither,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  marriage  with  Katharine  should 
immediately  be  celebrated.^ 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  appreciate  the  documents 
by  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  considers 
that  the  character  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon  is  so  seriously  afiected. 
We  have  already  seen  that  letter 
No.  I  of  this  new  volume,  written 
in  the  year  of  the  marriage  with 
Arthur,  has  confessedly  no  such  sig- 
nificance. Nos.  2  to  6  are  those 
from  which  the  accusation  derives 
almost  all  its  little  plausibility : 
and  these  were  written  in  March 
1509,  the  month  before  that  in 
which  Henry  VII.  died.  To  our 
mind,  they  go  simply  to  show  that 


>  Bergenroth,  voL  i.  p.  461.  «  Oairdner's  MemcriaU  of  Henry  VII.  p.  109. 

'  Bergenroth,  vol.  i.  234. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  a,  3.    (Jairdner'a  MemoriaU  of  Henry  VII,  p.  441. 

*  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  5.  Suppl.  18.  •  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  S. 
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Kaibarine,  as  might  be  expected, 
HTBB  at  this  time  more  miserable 
tb&D  erer,  and  that  the  Knight 
CommaDder  of  Membrilla,  in  his 
^Dzietf  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  for  his  master,  was  totally 
ngirdlen  of  her  feelings.  Bat 
tlttt  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
telf  we  will  giro  the  substance  of 
m^  of  these  letters,  noting  particu- 
brijtJie  passages  from  which  the 
flcaodalons  inferences  are  drawn  by 
Mr.  BergenroUi. 

No.  2  is  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mander  of  Membnlla  to  Ferdinand 
dated  4th  March,  stating  that  he 
had  h<^ttd,  ere  this,  that  the  mar- 
riage o(  the    Princess    of  Wales 
wooid  hare  taken  place,  and  that 
the   disorders    of   her    household 
woald  have  been  remedied.     There 
WBS  gfreat  need  of  a  person  to  go- 
vern it  whom  she  and  the  house- 
hold might  look  to  with  respect,  for 
at  present  it  was  quite  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  young  friar,  the  princess's 
oonfessor,  whom   no   one    thought 
worthy  of  such  a  charge.     '  Aiid 
as  her  Highness,*  writes  the  am- 
bsBsador,  'is  so  full  of  goodness, 
and  so  conscientions,  this  her  con- 
fessor makes  a  sin  of  all  acts,  of 
whatever  kind  they  be,  if  they  do 
not  please  him,   and  thus  causes 
many   errors    to    be  committed.'^ 
These,  however,  the  writer  would 
not  at  present  specify,  as  Ferdinand 
might  ascertain  them  by  question- 
ing the  bearer  of  his  letter,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  princess  whom  she  was 
going  to  have  despatched  without 
letting  the  ambassador  know,   for 
the  uke  of  those  who  wanted  to 
make  complaints  against  him.     He 
wooid  only  say  that  the  friar  was 
*  joong  and  light,  and  haughty  and 
scandalous  in  an  extreme  manner : 
and  that  the  King  of  England  had 
said  to  the  princess  very  strong 
words  about  lum.'    He,  the  writer, 
had  himself  ventured  to  tell    the 


princess  something  about  this  friar 
which  he  did  not  consider  right; 
but  the  result  vras  the  fiiar  had 
been  able  to  put  him  completely  out 
of  her  favour,  so  that  if  he  had  com« 
mitted  treason  she  could  not  have 
treated  him  worse.  Nothing  but 
his  duty  to  Ferdinand  would  keep 
him  longer  in  England;  and  he 
hoped  Ferdinand  would  send  her 
an  old  and  honest  confessor  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,— 4;hat  is  to 
say,  an  economic  one,  Franciscans 
being  by  their  rule  debarred  every 
luxury  and  forbidden  to  touch 
money.  He  then  reports  a  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  the  friar,  in 
which  the  latter,  evidently  alluding 
to  what  the  ambassador  hunself  had 
told  the  princess,  complained  that 
some  persons  had  aspersed  his  cha- 
racter. The  ambassador  at  first 
pretended  to  know  nothing  about 
the  matter ;  but  the  confessor,  with- 
out directly  contradicting  hun,  re- 
peated his  complaint  in  a  way  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  '  I 
know,*  he  said,  '  that  in  this  house 
there  are  evil  tongues,  and  they 
have  slandered  me,  not  with  the 
lowest  in  the  house  but  with  the 
highest ;  but  this  is  no  disgrace  to 
me,  and  if  it  were  not  for  contra- 
dicting them  I  should  already  be 
gone.'  On  this,  the  ambassador 
declares  that  he  was  so  excited  that 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing himself  from  laying  hands  on 
the  confessor.  *  Moreover,'  he  says, 
'  the  King  of  England,  and  all  the 
English,  abhor  so  much  to  see  such 
a  £nar  so  continually  in  the  palace 
and  amongst  the  women,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  detested  by 
them ;  and  it  is  not  a  good  token 
that  the  King  of  England  does  not 
remedy  a  thing  which  displeases 
him  so  much.' 

Here  is,  certainly,  a  good  deal 
said  against  Katharine's  confessor, 
with  what  justice  we  are  scarcely  in 


*  We  hare  oooeetod  Mr.  Beiganxoth's  translation,  which  is  not  always  Utetal  or  even 
tnu  to  the  sense,  though  the  errors  here  are  not  materiaL 
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a  position  to  judge ;  bat  would  any 
man  but  Mr.  Borgenroth  have  con- 
strued the  contents  of  this  letter  as 
containing  serious  imputations  on 
the  character  of  Katharine  herself  ? 
The  very  worst,  surely,  that  is 
either  expressed  or  implied  in  it 
as  regards  her  is  simply  that  she 
was  too  much  under  the  control 
of  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  this 
very  defect  is  represented  as  owing 
to  her  being  '  so  full  of  goodness 
and  so  conscientious.'  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth,  however,  views  the  case  quite 
otherwise.  The  testimony  to  her 
goodness  and  conscientiousness  he 
passes  by  without  notice,  and  finds 
in  the  words  which  her  confessor  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  enough  to 
destroy  the  character  nofc  only  of 
the  man  who  used  them  but  of  his 
mistress  also.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably think  it  hard,  even  on  the 
poor  confessor,  that  his  denial  of  an 
imputation  must  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  its  truth ;  but  the  inference 
as  to  what  that  imputation  was 
is  certainly  quite  unwarrantable. 
The  expression  used  by  the  con- 
fessor, 'They  have  slandered  me 
with  (or  to)  not  the  lowest  in  the 
house  but  the  highest,'*  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth  unfairly  translates  in  his 
introduction,  '  They  have  cast  slan- 
derous imputations  upon  me  with 
respect  not  to  the  lowest  in  the 
house  but  to  the  highest.'  On 
which  he  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : — ^  The  highest  person  in  the 
house  of  the  Princess  Katharine  was 
evidently  the  princess  herself,^  and 
the  scandalous  reports  of  which  the 


friar  spoke  related,  therefore,  to  her 
quite  as  much  as  to  him.  We  have 
titLuslated  the  word  infamar  by 
''slander,"  because  it  has  no  exact 
eqr&valent  in  the  English  language, 
and  we  were  afraid  of  making  the 
case  worse  by  using  too  strong  an 
expression.  Buttn/icimar  indicates 
something  more  infamous  than 
slander,  and  if  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  used, 
it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pre* 
tend  any  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
infamy  was  imputed  to  the  prin- 
cess.' (!  ! !) 

Whether  the  word  infamar  im- 
plies specifically  that  particular 
kind  of  slander  which  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  here  suggests  is  a  question  we 
need  not  stop  to  discuss.^  Even  if 
it  do,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe 
it  true  even  of  the  confessor,  though 
it  was  aimed  at  him.  But  we  pro- 
test most  emphatically  against  that 
strange  perversity  which  by  the  aid 
of  positive  mistranslation  seeks  to 
fasten  this  abominable  imputation 
upon  Katharine  herself.  For  this 
one  passage,  misconstrued  in  the 
unwarrantable  manner  we  have 
just  seen,  is  absolutely  the  only 
evidence  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  to 
produce,  bearing  even  the  slightest 
appearance,  that  we  can  see,  of  an 
insinuation  of  too  great  an  intimacy 
existing  between  the  princess  and 
her  confessor.  All  else  that  he 
brings  forward  is  but  trifles,  light 
as  air,  which  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  to  construe  to  KatEarine's 
discredit,  without  positive  ground 
of  suspicion  beforehand.      In   the 


>  *  Me  an  ynfamado,  y  no  con  lo  mas  baxo  de  la  casa  sync  con  lo  mas  alto.' 
'  Even  this  is  rather  doubtfbl.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Spanish  idiom  the 
-words  'lo  mas  alXx),*  being  neuter,  mieht  apply  to  the  princess,  but  -when  we  con* 
sider  that  Katharine  was  at  this  time  living  in  the  hin^s  house  at  Richmond,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  appl^  them  otherwise.  The  confessor's  complaint  evidently  is  that 
the  ambassador  had  tried  to  injure  his  character  with  Henry  Vll. 

*  According  to  the  J)iocionario  Nacional  of  Dominguez,  an  authority  to  which  Mr*. 
Bergenroth  appeals  in  one  place  (p.  405,  note)  as  '  the  only  Spanish  dictionary  which  is  of 
any  use  for  the  interpretation  of  ancient  Spanish  documentA,'  there  does  not  appear  to  ba 
any  such  stifle  imputation  conveyed  in  the  word  infamar  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 
The  definitions  given  are  the  following: — 'Privaranna  persona  de  la  buena  fama  y 
estimacion  que  gozaba  en  la  opinion  de  Jos  demas.  Qaitar  la  bnena  reputacion.  Benigrar- 
6  desacreditar  alguna  cosa,  rebajando  su  estimacion.' 
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remainiiig  letters  we  shall  see  what 
these  tri&s  are. 

No.  3  is  from  Katharine  of  Ar- 
ragon to  her  fiUlier,  dated  five  days 
later  ihan  that  of  the  Commander. 
It  is  fbH  of  complaints  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Her  treatment  had 
become  worse  than  ever  since 
Heniy  YII.  had  disposed  of  his 
daughter  to  Prince  Charles  of  Cas- 
rile.  *  The  king,'  she  writes,  *  ima- 
eines  he  has  no  longer  any  need 
of  TOOT  highness,  as  ^is  has  been 
done  withont  your  consent.  He 
tries  to  make  me  feel  this  by  his 
want  of  loTe.'  The  ambassadors 
whom  Ferdinand  had  sent  to  Eng- 
land had  never  managed  rightly. 
The  present  ambassador  made  him- 
self disagreeable  to  the  king,  who 
did  not  hke  to  see  him, — ^not  that 
he  was  not  loyal,  but  Katharine 
thought  he  did  not  know  how  to 
treat  matters.  He  was  the  opposite 
of  his  predecessor  De  Pnebla,  who 
was  too  compliant  to  Henry,  and 
his  beharionr  to  the  king  made 
things  unpleasant  for  her.  She  was 
now  more  in  want  than  ever,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  her  household 
^oods.  She  was  distressed  at  the 
condition  of  her  servants,  though 
they  had  not  all  served  her  well, 
♦specially  Jnande  Cuero,  who  was 
exceedingly  provoking.  But  most 
of  all  she  regretted  that  she  could 
not  mamtain  her  confessor  as  be- 
came his  office,  though  she  con- 
sidered him  the  best  that  ever 
woman  hfOI.  The  ambassador  had 
treated  him  very  badly,  and  had 
troubled  her  about  some  money 
^oitUn  m  which  she  had  acted 
indcr  her  confessor's  advice.  For 
this  he  had  unjustly  accused  him  of 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
embaasy;  and  the  confessor  had 
i^csented  it  so  much  that  she  could 
krdly  get  him  to  remain  in  her 
*T^.  She  hoped  Ferdinand 
^ould  write  a  rebuke  to  his  ambas- 
^r  and  let  the  confessor  know 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
^bt  he  had  done  in  her  service. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  are 
these  melancholy  words : — *  I  send 
almost  in  despair  this  my  servant 
to  your  highness  to  implore  you  not 
to  forget  that  I  am  your  daughter, 
and  how  much  I  have  suffered  for 
your  service,  and  how  much  my 
sufferings  continually  increase.  Do 
not  let  me  perish  in  this  way,  but 
write  directly  by  this  messenger 
what  you  decide;  because  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  am  now  I  fear 
I  may  do  something  which  neither 
the  King  of  England  nor  your  High- 
ness, who  has  much  more  weight, 
would  be  able  to  prevent, — unless 
you  were  to  send  for  me  by  force, 
— so  that  1  may  conclude  my  few 
remaining  days  in  serving  God, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  good  I 
could  liave  in  this  world.'  That  is 
to  say,  Katharine  was  seriously 
thinking  of  a  nunnery  as  the  only 
escape  from  her  wretchedness. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  letters  from  tho 
Commander  of  Membrilla,  dated 
March  20,  in  which  he  confesses 
himself  to  be  out  of  favour  both 
with  the  King  of  England  and  the 
princess,  neither  of  whom  had  he^ 
Deen  permitted  to  see  for  some  time. 
The  princess  was  fairly  angry  with 
him.  She  was  so  submissive  to  her 
confessor  that  he  made  her  do  many 
things  she  ought  not  to  do.  Lately 
he  had  prevented  her  going  to 
Richmond  with  the  Princess  Mary 
to  meet  the  king  after  she  had 
made  herself  ready  to  start.  Truo 
she  had  been  so  ill  that  she  had 
Tomited  the  night  before,  but  she 
herself  felt  well  enough  to  go.  The 
confessor,  however,  had  said, '  I  tell 
you  that  upon  pain  of  mortal  sin, 
you  shall  not  go  this  day.'  This 
had  irritated  the  king  not  a  little, 
and  he  had  not  sent  to  inquire  how 
she  was,  although  she  had  been  ill. 
Ferdinand  ought  to  withdraw  tho 
friar  from  the  princess,  for  it  was 
against  the  will  both  of  the  king 
and  prince,  indeed  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish, that  he  remained  with  her. 
•May  God  destroy  me,'  adds  tho 
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ambassador,  *  if  I  see  in  the  friar 
anything  for  which  she  should  hare 
so  much  affection;  for  he  has 
neither  learning,  appearance,  man- 
ners, competency,  nor  credit.* 
Since  the  ambassador  had  come  to 
know  so  much  about  the  princess's 
household,  he  could  not  impute  so 
much  blame  to  the  King  of  England 
for  the  way  he  behaved  to  her.  The 
princess  treated  her  chamberlain, 
Juan  de  Cuero,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted treason,  simply  because  he 
prevented  her  selling  plate  'to 
satisfy  the  follies  of  the  friar.' 
They  had  sold,  however,  within 
fifteen  days,  200  ducats'  worth  of 
gold — a  thing  which  should  be  put 
a  stop  to.  The  ambassador  had 
found  means  to  send  a  good  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  country,  for  fear 
of  the  king,  who,  fix)m  the  little 
secresy  observed  in  the  princess's 
chamber,  had  already  heard  of  the 
design  to  carry  her  back  to  Spain. 

No.  6  is  a  letter  from  Katharine 
sent  along  with  the  preceding,  in 
which  she  anticipates  that  the  am- 
bassador has  been  making  reports 
injurious  to  her  confessor,  and  begs 
her  father  not  to  believe  them  ;  for 
he  had  said  many  things  to  the 
discredit  of  her  household,  and  she 
declared  she  would  not  believe 
Ferdinand  considered  her  as  his 
daughter  if  he  did  not  punish  his 
insolence. 

Such  is  the  testimony  on  the 
strength  of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth 
considers  that  Kal^arine  before  her 
marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  had 
*  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  lady  of  spotless  honour ' !  He 
admits,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  con- 
fessor, and,  after  doing  all  he  can 
to  make  it  appear  credible,  thinks 
that  we  *  may  absolve  her  from  that 
charge.'  If  so,  the  accusation,  one 
would  suppose,  reduces  itself  merely 
to  an  impeachment  of  her  discre- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Bergenroth  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 


does  not  mean  something  more 
serious.  For  even  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  he  considers  that 
her  relations  with  her  confessor 
'were  still  objectionably  intimate," 
and  yet  the  latter  was  suffered  to 
continue  in  his  office  some  five  or 
six  years  longer  through  the  ^veak- 
ness,  of  course,  of  an  easy,  ansns- 
pecting  or  else  over-indulgent  Ims- 
band,  whom  it  is  quite  a  mistake, 
accordiug  to  Mr.  Bergenroth,  to 
look  upon  as  a  prince  of  much  sa- 
gacity or  strength  of  will. 

Such  notions  are  almost  too  pre- 
posterous to  answer  seriously.  The 
evidence  now  is  a  letter  of  the  con- 
fessor (No.  7)  relating  to  a  prospect 
of  the  queen's  having  children,  the 
special  circumstance  pointed  at  as 
matter  of  suspicion  being  a  state- 
ment by  the  writer  that  the  queen 
would  not  acknowledge  her  condi- 
tion to  anybody  but  himself.  '  Her 
Highness,'  he  writes,  '  denies  it  to 
all  the  world  and  the  king,  bnt  to 
me  she  has  told  it ; '  a  boast,  as 
Mr.  Bergenroth  understands  it,  de- 
rogatory both  to  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Katharine;  for  why 
should  a  married  woman  give  *■  niore 
exact  information '  on  such  matters 
to  her  confessor  than  to  her  own 
husband  ?  Yet  it  surely  detracts  a 
little  from  this  argument  that  the 
'  more  exact  information '  is  really 
somewhat  doubtful  after  all ;  for 
though  true,  as  we  know,  in  the 
main,  it  was  not  so  in  detail,  being 
mixed  up  with  a  good  many  gos- 
siping statements,  some  of  which 
are  sheer  physical  impossibilities. 
Indeed  any  one  who  reads  the  letter 
in  question,  and  that  which  follows 
it  (No.  8),  with  a  particle  of  discre- 
tion will  perceive  that  the  confessor 
was  continually  retailing  stories 
which  reflect  considerably,  not  npon 
his  moral  character,  but  npon  his 
creduUty.  Nor  do  we  think  any 
one  who  takes  into  account  the 
nature  of  a  confessor's  frmctions 
and  the  confidence  formerly  reposed 
in  friars  even  by  the  most  pure* 
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minded  women  (as,  for  instance,  bj 
Juliet  in  Friar  Lanrence),  will  find 
in  tbe  jMsnges  adduced  by  Mr. 
BeigemtTth  ihe  smallest  ground  for 
his  dark  surmises.  Indeed,  if  the 
canfesMr's  statement  to  wluch  lie 
more  partieularly  alludes  had  been 
a  ^  boast  *  of  the  discreditable  cha- 
racter Mr.  Bergenroth  supposes,  is 
it  not  strange  that  he  should  have 
rentnred  to  write  it  to  Katharine's 
own  fiither  ?  For  it  is  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  that  he  makes  this  state- 
ment Bat  so  fiBkr  from  asserting  that 
he  was  sole  possessor  of  the  secret,  he 
immediately  adds  that  the  fact  was 
already  so  apparent  *  that  all  the 
physicians  know  and  affirm  it,  and 
a  Spanish  woman  who  is  in  her 
prtTate  cfasunber  told  me  the  same 
thing  fit>m  secret  signs  which  they 
Iksre.  I  pledge  my  word  to  your 
Highness,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  that 
it  is  so,  and  I  hope  in  God  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  give 
jonr  Mijesiy  a  hundred  grandsons 
of  their  Grraces  my  Sovereigns  in- 
stead of  one.'  It  appears,  moreover, 
hj  the  letter  following  that  the  con- 
fessor himself  had  already  conveyed 
the  news  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
hj  tbe  queen's  own  desire  ;  but  she 
at  first  desired  the  latter  not  to  write 
it  to  Spain  until  it  was  well  certified 
that  she  was  in  her  third  month.  ^ 
Surely  a  very  little  reflection  would 
bare  shown  Mr.  Bergenroth  that 
tbe  queen's  'denial'  of  it  to  her 
bnsbaad  only  expressed  her  own 
mugivings  at  first  as  to  tlie  cer- 
toty  of  the  fact. 

And  now  we  must  look  at  the 
lut  document  in  which  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth finds  matter  of  scandal, 
vbich  is  a  letter  from  the  confessor 
bimself  to  Henry  YUI.  It  appears 
by  internal  evidence  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1515,  after  he 
bad  been  nine  years  in  England. 
Diego  Fernandez,  for  that  was  his 
luune,  confessor  and  chancellor  of 
Qiieen  Katharine,   here  writes   to 


complain  in  a  tone  of  indignant 
remonstrance  that  he  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  being 
deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out 
of  England.  A  charge  of  inconti- 
nence had  been  brought  against  him 
which  he  solemnly  denies.  Henry 
had  caused  it  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  a  bishop, 
apparently  of  Winchester,  and  he 
had  been  condemned  unheard  ;  but 
even  these  personages,  he  tells 
Henry,  had  informed  him  that  no 
one  would  have  accused  him  had  not 
the  king  desired  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  maintains  that  he  is  still  in  good 
repute  with  the  English  generally, 
who  had  said,  some  of  them  with 
tears,  that  both  he  and  the  queen 
had  been  badly  used  in  the  matter ; 
but  the  bishop  had  warned  him  that 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he 
remained  in  England.  He  was  quite 
willing,  however,  to  come  back  and 
stand  a  fair  trial  if  Henry  would 
promise  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  He  wondered  that 
Henry's  councillors  had  been  so  bold 
as  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom, 
seeing  that  he,  as  the  queen's  chan- 
cellor, knew  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  the  royal  household, 
having  been  employed  by  the  queen 
to  write  despatches  to  Spain  in 
cipher.  He  thought  the  king,  for 
his  own  interest,  ought  sooner  to 
have  put  him  in  prison  than  forced 
him  to  leave  the  country,  even  if  his 
character  had  been  as  bad  as  it  was 
painted.  He  had  never  been  other- 
wise, however,  than  a  faithful  ser- 
vant to  Henry,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  go  to  the  King  of  Arragon  except 
witili  a  company  of  fifteen  horsemen. 
He  would  go  if  Henry  sent  him 
money ;  otherwise  he  would  see  what 
he  could  gain  in  the  service  of  some 
other  prince. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general 
purport  of  a  letter  written  in  a  very 
peculiar  idiomatic  Latin.  Follow- 
ing the  same  style  of  criticism  as 
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before,  Mr.  Bergenroth  cites  it 
simply  as  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  friar  himself  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
taking  no  account  of  the  manifest 
unfairness  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  inquiry  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
treats  as  if  it  had  been  a  regular 
criminal  trial  by  a  properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal ;  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fiswjt  that  the  con- 
fessor was  not  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  that  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  There  seems 
however,  no  small  probability 
from  other  letters,  the  contents 
of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  himself 
has  made  known  to  us,  that  the 
disgrace  which  overtook  him  was 
not  really  owing  to  acts  of  im- 
morality at  all,  but  rather  if  any- 
thing to  his  being  too  conscientious 
and  too  good  a  friend  to  England. 
In  1 514,  about  a  year  before  this 
letter  was  written,  a  coldness  had 
taken  place  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  Spain  ;  and  so  greatly 
was  Henry  incensed  against  Ferdi- 
nand, that  he  was  secretly  planning 
with  France  to  make  a  joint  attack 
upon  his  dominions.  Lewis  Carroz, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  then  in 
England,  complained  that  he  was 
treated  like  *  a  bull  at  whom  every 
one  threw  darts,'  and,  being  by  no 
means  a  skilful  diplomatist,  he  be- 
lieved he  was  obstructed  in  the 
objects  of  his  mission  by  those  to 
whom  he  ought  rather  to  have 
looked  for  assistance.  The  queen, 
he  considered,  required  some  one 
else  to  take  charge  of  her  household 
and  of  her  soul.  She  had  the  best 
intentions,  'but,'  'said  the  ambas- 
sador, *  there  is  no  one  to  show  her 
how  she  may  become  serviceable  to 
her  father.  The  principal  fault 
rests  with  her  confessor,  Friar 
Diego  Fernandez,  who  has  told  her 


that  she  ought  to  forget  Spain  and 
everything  Spanish,  in  order  to 
gain  the  love  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  English.  She  has  be- 
come so  much  accustomed  to  this 
idea  that  she  will  not  change  her 
behaviour,  unless  some  person  who 
is  near  her  tells  her  in  every  case 
what  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  the  king  her  father.  The 
few  Spaniards  who  are  still  in  her 
household  prefer  to  be  Mends  of 
the  English,  and  neglect  their 
duties  as  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain.'i 

But  the  truth  was,  the  queen  her- 
self had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  Her 
father  had  been  guilty  towards 
Henry  of  gross  want  of  faith,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  letters  of  Peter 
Martyr,  Henry  had  the  barbarity 
to  vent  his  reproaches  upon  her, 
till  in  her  grief  she  gave  birth  to 
a  chQd  prematurely.^  Labouring 
thus  under  the  king's  displeasure, 
she  had  to  endure  that  of  others 
also,  from  whom  she  ought  other>- 
wise  to  have  been  protected.  The 
Countess  of  Surrey,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  whose  temper  there 
was  doubtless  discernible  some  of 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Plantagenets^ 
was  not  restrained  from  betraying 
her  dissatisfaction  with  the  queen  ; 
audit  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  com^ 
plaint  with  the  confessor  that  the 
earl  her  husband  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  been  made 
a  judge  of  the  accusations  against 
him.3  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration we  are  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive that  while  the  confessor's  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  made  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  it  exposed  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
king  and  some  of  his  courtiers,  as 
one  who  conducted  the  queen's  cor- 
respondence with  Spain.  Appa* 
rently  it  was  while  the  misimder- 


'  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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standing  vith  Ferdinand  was  at  its 
helglit  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
the  conntij;  bnt  the  diplomatic 
cloud  had  passed  ofiT  in  the  follow- 
ing jear,  ^en  he  wrote  as  we  have 
seen.  The  singular  boldness  of  tone 
with  which  he  rentared  to  complain 
of  his  treatment  to  Henry  VIII. 
maj,  perhaps,  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  renewal  of  cordiality 
which  had  taken  place  between  the 
coarts  of  England  and  Arragon. 
But  it  may  also  be  due  in  part  to 
a  feature  of  Henry's  character  for 
which  few  will  give  him  credit ; 
for  it  is  a  fiict  that  they  who  knew 
him  best  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
despot  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  manJj  and  frank  remonstrance. 
The  confessor  evidently  felt  that  he 
conldjostify  himself  to  the  King  of 
Engfamd.  And  the  queen  at  the 
same  time  wrote  of  him  to  her 
&ther,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  has  epitomised  as  follows : 

Hecommends  to  him  Fray  Diego  Her- 
oaisdez,  her  eonfessor  and  chancellor,  who 
has  gone  to  Spain.  He  has  served  her 
ray  faithfully  all  the  time  he  was  in  Eng- 
Uad,  and  much  better  than  certain  persons 
pn^sd.  Had  he  remained  in  England, 
things  would  not  have  come  to  so  bad  a 
pws  as  they  did.» 

We  may  now  leave  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth'a  crotchety  theories  to  their 
inevitable  fate.  It  is  a  good  deal 
easier  to  state  absurdities  than  to 


confute  them,  and  only  in  the  case 
of  Katharine  have  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  sift  the  evidence  at 
full  length.  That  Mr.  Bergenroth 
will  ever  succeed  in  marring  the 
good  repute  of  a  queen  with  such  a 
history  as  Katharine  of  Arragon,  it 
would  be  a  libel  upon  human  nature 
to  believe.  But  the  bare  insinu- 
ation of  such  calumnies  should  be 
repelled  and  their  utter  worthless- 
ness  exposed  without  delay.  For 
it  is  an  outrage  almost  on  public 
morals  that  a  queen  whose  whole 
Hfe  was  a  story  of  unmerited  suf- 
fering sliould  be  exposed  so  long 
after  her  death  to  this  worst  injury 
of  all  from  one  to  whom  her  real 
history  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly 
precious.  We  have  therefore  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty,  in  answer  to  this  strange 
and  wanton  attack,  to  relate  a  por- 
tion of  her  untold  wrongs  and  ex- 
pose the  utter  baselessness  of  the 
calumnies.  We  have  only  further 
to  express  a  hope  that  to  whatever 
new  paradoxes  Mr.  Bergenroth  may 
commit  himself,  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  will  not  be 
obtained  so  readily  another  time 
f(rfr  a  publication,  the  very  plan,  con- 
ception, and  arrangement  of  which, 
quite  apart  from  the  follies  of  the 
introduction,  are  intended  to  set 
forth  chimeras  of  the  brain,  and  not 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  genuine 
historic  study. 


'  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  ■ 
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WANDERINGS  WESTWARD. 
By  Francis  Francis. 


TO  emancipate  oneself  from  the 
toils  of  business,  to  determine 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  forget 
all  about  patients  or  clients,  share 
lists  or  stocks,  bills  of  lading  or  bills 
of  exchange,  has  become  one  of  the 
necessities  of  existence ;  and  one  of 
the  phases  of  the  Englishman's  life 
which  creates  the  greatest  wonder- 
ment to  that  often  quoted  person 
*the  intelligent  foreigner,'  is  the 
form  in  which  we  take  our  recrea- 
tions, and  the  fashion  in  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  ns  relax 
from  our  almost  incessant  applica- 
tion to  business.  The  Frenchman 
and  the  German  are  equally  fond 
of  their  holiday.  It  has  become 
with  them  almost  as  much  a  matter 
of  necessity  as  with  us,  but  they 
take  it  in  a  different  manner;  for 
though  the  bow  of  Apollo  must  not 
always  be  bent,- it  would  be  destruc- 
tion to  the  bow  of  Apollo  if  it  were 
not  always  kept  waxed  and  var- 
nished ;  we  revel  in  an  old  coat  or 
an  easy  shooting  jacket,  but  neither 
Gaul  nor  Teuton  knows  how  to 
wear  old  clothes,  and  even  his 
sporting  dress,  his  shooting-jacket 
and  gaiters,  are  not  meant  so  much 
for  use  as  for  decoration;  and  if 
there  were  neither  looking-glasses 
nor  spectators — ^particularly  of  the 
feminine  gender — the  chasse  would 
lose  nine  tenths  of  its  attractions  at 
once.  The  continental  shooting- 
jacket  must  be  of  bright  green  vel- 
vet, vandyked  with  gold  braid  and 
buttons,  with  all  sorts  of  pockets 
and  lacings  to  match,  frogs,  tags, 
&c.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  game  bag  of  the  most  prodigious 
and  complicated  description,  in 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  largest  gihier  will  be  a  lark 
or  a  song  thrush.  Ourions,  too,  are 
the  notions  of  the  chasse  which  a 
Frenchman  indulges  in,  as  set  forth 
and  illustrated  on  a  broad  sheet, 


published  in  Paris.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  French  feathered  race, 
save  the  Bwptoresy  are  there  set  down 
as  gihier,  and  the  most  abominable 
acts  of  poaching  portrayed  as  sport ; 
The  chasse  courami  and  the  chasse 
coucham,t  are  accepted  definitions — 
and  there  are  fellows  behind  hedges, 
shooting  through  holes  and  gaps, 
and  using  a  call  to  attract  the  birds ; 
and  others  concealed  in  cow  or 
sheep  skins,  or  in  huge  frames  of 
branches  and  leaves  (like  Jack-in- 
the-Green  on  May-day),  and  these 
methods  are  employed  in  the  chasse 
of  the  perdrix.  Hares  and  foxes  (!) 
are  being  coursed  by  greyhounds, 
while  the  sportsman  is  taking  a  pot 
shot  at  the  flying  quarry  over  a 
hedge  to  make  things  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  dogs — and  then  the 
dogs !  !  The  pointers  and  setters 
would  make  the  renowned  Bill 
George's  head  a  porcupine's  back 
for  ever.  In  respect  to  the  French- 
man's fishing,  he  is  as  ingrained  a 
poacher  and  pot  fisher  as  ever  ex- 
isted. He  has  not  the  most  distant 
comprehension  of  sport.  Dead  Hnes, 
bow  nets,  wires,  spears,  cast  nets, 
spring  machines  with  alarum  bells, 
and  every  diabolical  invention  which 
the  ingenuity  of  Frenchmen  can 
devise,  are  put  into  force  against 
the  fish  ;  as  for  fence  months, 
the  heavier  a  fish  is  in  spawn  the 
better  he  likes  it.  Poor  fish  !  a 
tithe  of  this  ingenuity  had  sufficed 
to  depiscicate  more  or  less  every 
river  from  Boulogne  to  Arcachon. 
For  nowhere  are  there  finer  rivers 
with  less  fish  in  them  than  in  France, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  restock  the  rivers  artificially  are 
waste  labour  while  the  spirit  of 
poaching  so  pervades  the  entire 
population.  No.  The  foreigner's 
sport  is  an  unquestionable  mistake 
if  measured  by  our  rules,  and  as 
regards    his    recreation,   he    takes 
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Pkkris  or  Yieima,  or  Berlin,  to  the 
sea-side  or  the  baths  with  him; 
he  gets  a  little  better  air,  and  a 
little  more  washing  than  usual. 
He  does  a  Ixitle  extra  in  billiards, 
domiDoa^  dancing,  intrigue  and 
smoke.  He  amnses  himself  a  little 
more  tliaa  he  does  when  he  is  at 
hone,  and  he  gambles  a  little  more ; 
but  of  the  strong  exercise  of  the 
moor  or  the  salmon  river,  the  ont- 
ngger  or  the  cricket  field!,  and  the 
hearty  healthfiil  tone  which  thej 
bring  to  all  the  lenities,  he  knows, 
save  in  lare  cases,  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  do  doubt  that  if  we  know 
how  to  work,  we  also  know  how  to 
play  when  we  resolve  to,  better 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world  For  unless  the  mind  is  at 
ease,  and  the  body  in  the  best  pos- 
sible case,  there  can  be  little  real 
enjoyment,  even  though  jou  wash 
jOQTself  three  times  a  day  to  the 
soand  of  the  most  charming  bands, 
make  a  thousand  consecutive  can- 
nons, or  break  the  bank  once  a 
week  The  despatch  which  tells 
jOQ  that  Bnna^Burras,  in  which 
yon  hold  shares,  have  risen  two  and 
a  half^  and  are  expected  to  rise 
bearen  knows  how  manj  more, 
does  not  excite  you  like  that  dirty 
scrawl  announcing,  '  Deer  sur,'  th»b 
'  the  rain  fell  very  heavy  for  two 
dais,  and  the  river  is  a  risin,  and  the 
samant  is  runnin  in  hunderds,  and 
the  nets  can*t  work,  and  every  cast 
for  miles  will  be  stocked  with  'em, 
plase  G—  in  a  dai  or  two  so  cum  at 
vnnst  and  plase  bring  a  goolden 
pbaysmt  with  you  as  toppins  is 
scarce.' 

Tour  friends  know  you  probably 
18  a  staid  man  of  business,  warm 
uid  well  to  do.  Tou  take  things 
iDftjestically  and  coolly  in  general; 
▼ould  they  recognise  you  now  when 
that  dirty  scrawl  sets  you  off  in  a 
^hirl?  Business  is  hurried  over, 
uid  Hansom  cabs  can  hardly  take 
you  quickly  enough  to  Woolgar's 
^^^8»  to  inquire  if  those  'wa- 
ders'are  finished  yet;  ortoFarlow's 


to  see  if  that  rod  is  ready  for  you, 
and  to  half  a  dozen  other  places  to 
scramble  together  the  various  im- 
pediinenta  fbr  your  contemplated 
campaign.  Does  the  partner  of 
your  joys  and  sorrows  venture  to 
suggest  that  Mrs.Tudor's  'at  home ' 
is  fixed  for  next  week,  and  that  as 
the  niece  of  Lord  Poldowdy  she 
canTiot  be  thrown  over,  that  long- 
suffering  '  person '  has  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
at  present  such  outward  things 
dwell  not  in  your  desires,  and  that 
without  the  remotest  chance  of  ap* 
peal  she  will  have  to  wage  war  at 
that  festival  single-handed. 

Nine  o'clock  the  very  next  even- 
ing aB;er  the  receipt  of  your  des- 
patch, probably,  will  see  you  seated 
in  a  North- Western  carriage,  whirl- 
ing along  through  the  night  and 
darkness  to  Holyhead,  where  you  are 
duly  delivered  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Holy- 
head steamers  are  magnificent  boats, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  Himalayah, 
with  covered  decks  fore  and  aft,  as 
a  protection  £x>m  spray  and  wind, 
and  a  splendid  quarter-deck  be- 
tween the  paddle-boxes  on  which 
to  take  the  air.  So  large  are  these 
boats,  and  so  great  is  their  power, 
that  what  once  used  to  be  a  mode- 
rately rough  passage,  and  often  un- 
pleasant enough  to  weak  stomachs, 
is  now  hardly  felt,  and  in  ordinary 
summer  weather,  there  is  scarcely 
any  motion  perceptible  beyond  a 
slight  vibration.  A  seasonable  three 
hours'  nap  while  we  are  paddling 
towards  Ireland,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen miles  an  hour,  is  followed  by  an 
equally  seasonable  breakfast  as  we 
run  into  the  lovely  and  picturesque 
bay  of  Dublin,  where  the  ill-con- 
structed, ill-conducted  Kingstown 
Railway  takes  us  in  hand  and  shoots 
us  into  Dublin  streets,  somehow  all 
of  a  heap ;  and  that  wonderful  ve- 
hicle peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  known 
as  '  a  cryar  yer  honner,'  takes  us  to 
the  railway  station  we  are  bound 
for,  where  you  can  again  refresh 
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if  70a  are  equal  to  two  breakfasts  ; 
and  as  probably  we  have  a  long  day 
before  us,  and  as  of  a  certainty  in- 
termediate refreshment  stations  will 
be  of  the  most  uncertain  as  to  occur- 
rence, and  feeble  as  to  qualifications, 
some  store  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables should  be  provided.  The  Irish 
railway  service  is  performed  very 
much  in  the  spirit  that  everything 
•eke  is  done  in  Ireland.  There  is 
something  characteristic  in  every- 
thing that  an  Irishman  does.  He  is 
independent  of  all  those  rules  which 
usually  control  other  people. 

'  Och,  if  the  gentleman  isn't  up  in 
time,  sure  the  gyard  '11  wait  a  few 
minutes  for  'm,'  said  a  station  master 
to  the  author  of  this  paper,  as  he 
was  looking  out  rather  anxiously 
for  a  friend,  who  was  gone  to  pro- 
cure some  refreshment,  and  who  it 
was  feared  would  be  late.  The 
mind  was  relieved  by  the  assurance 
— but  fancy  the  *  gyard'  waiting  for 
a  stray  passenger  a  few  minutes  in 
England!  'Faix  ye'll  see  some 
dhrivin  now,'  said  a  guard  of  an- 
other train,  to  a  friend.  *  For  we've 
got  the  right  man  on  to-day.'  The 
result  of  the  '  dhrivin  '  of  this  aspi- 
ring Phaeton  was,  that  the  train 
started  from  a  ref^shment  station 
a  minute  or  two  before  the  time, 
left  a  passenger  or  two  behind — one 
poor  fellow  who  came  running  after 
the  train  being  left  behind  while 
his  wife  was  taken  on,  and  not 
another  train  to  fetch  him  on  was 
there  for  five  or  six  hours.  Away 
went  the  train  regardless  of  every- 
thing, at  neck  or  nothing  speed, 
rolling  into  the  next  station  as 
the  *  gyard'  rubbed  his  hands  in 
triumph :  '  seven  minutes  under  the 
time,  megorra.  That's  yere  dhri- 
vin ;*  and  so  the  train  had  to  wait 
this  seven  minutes  at  the  station,  to 
make  up  the  time.  What  can  one 
say  to  such  idiosyncrasies,  save  that 
they  are  incomprehensible,  and  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  minds  ? 


But  it  is  time  to  ask  the  traveller 
to  what  part  of  the  fair  green  island 
his  steps  are  bent.     Mayhap  he  is 
bound  for  ^  the   Shannon    shore/ 
which  Thackeray  immortalised  in 
his  inimitable '  Tay  drinking. '  What, 
'you  don't  care  about  it   in  con- 
sequence  of   the  ovemetting  and 
sinking  of  barges,  &c,  in  the  Queen's 
gap  of  the  weir,'  Ac.     Well  then, 
Ghklway  perhaps  has  charms  for  yon. 
*  You  don't  like  fishing  from  a  quay 
in  a  crowd,  and  you  hare   heard 
awful  tales  of  snatching,  &c. '    Haply 
then  the  lovely  scenery  of  Conne- 
mara,   with   the    Twelve    Pins  of 
Bennibola,  those  most  picturesque 
mountain  peaks,  have  charms  for 
you,  and  the  lakes  and  river  of 
Inagh,  Derryclare,  and  Ballinahincb 
tempt  you  ;  or  the  fairy  scenery  of 
lovely  kylemore,  or  the  Killeries, 
and  the  sullen  Brrive ;  or  perhaps 
the    scene    of   Maxwell's    graphic 
stories  of  life  in  the  west,  and  a 
trip  into  Erris  is  your  aim,  or  pos- 
sibly you  would  try  the  silver  Moy, 
and  the  tutorship  of  the  great  Pat,' 
or  you  will  go  even  further  north 
and  tempt  your  fortune  on  the  un- 
rivalled  Erne,   or  Lough   Melvin, 
with  its  stores  of  trout  and  salmon  ? 
We  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you, 
oh  reader,  taking  you  into  confi- 
dence, as  all  aui^ors  should  their 
readers,  that  to  some  of  these  we 
are  bound,  and  if  you  like  to  go  with 
us  for  a  space  we  will  try  to  make 
the  journey  a  pleasant  one.    And 
now  let  us  glance  at  the  country, 
that  we  may  spy  out  the  nakedne88 
of  the  land  as  we  roll  along  from 
Dublin  via  Drogheda  to  Ballyshan- 
non,  by  which  route  we  make  a 
sort  of  semicircle  up  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island,  and 
entirely  across  it,  till  we  reach  the 
western  coast.     It  is  a  good  long 
stretch  of  country,  and  we  may  see 
much  to  deplore  upon  our  route. 
But  in  spite  of  the  closest  scrutiny 
we  see  nothing  to  deplore  at  all, 
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unless  it  be  the  cause  of  the  atten- 
dance of  a  couple  of  stalwart  soldier- 
like policemen  at  every  statiou  at 
which  the  train  stops,  who  take 
careful  stock  of  erery  carriage  and 
eveiy  passenger  in  the  train,  and 
are  on  the  look-out  for  suspicions 
personages  of  Fenian  proclivities. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  supervision 
is  Tutly  to  be  deplored,  but  the 
BoperTision  itself  must  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  those 
soonndrels  who  leave  their  own 
coontiy  to  create  and  foster  rebel- 
Hon,  anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  an- 
other, and  who  should  be  hanged 
ont  of  hand  wherever  they  are 
can^i^  be  it  Canada,  Bulgaria, 
Candi%  Borne,  or  Ireland.  There 
may  be  an  excuse  for  a  rebel,  there 
lis  none  for  a  filibuster :  he  is  vermin 
of  the  very  worst  description,  and 
should  be  trodden  out  by  the  iron 
heeL  Hang  him  by  iJl  means. 
This  sapervision  not  only  applies  to 
railway  trains,  but  is  also  extended 
to  mall  cars,  and  every  means  of 
conveyance  throughout  the  country. 
For  wherever  a  car,  public  or  pri- 
TSte,  stops  to  bait,  there  you  will  find 
two  policeman  ready  to  scrutinise 
the  occupants  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  so  that  a  suspicious-looking 
person  finds  it  uncommonly  difficult 
now  to  get  about  the  country  at  all, 
and  to  this  fact  as  much  as  to  any- 
thing, may  be  attributed  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  The  cut 
of  the  jib  of  your  thorough-going 
Yankee  loafer  and  sympathiser  is 
decidedly  characteristic,  and  it  cer- 
tainlj  does  not  expedite  his  journey 
to  be  inspected  by  a  couple  of  police- 
men every  dozen  miles  or  so. 

Beyond  this  the  only  special  points 
which  force  themselves  upon  our 
notice,  are  the  improved  appear- 
ance dT  the  country  in  respect  to  its 
agriculture  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
themorerespectable,  well-to-do,  con- 
tented appearance  of  the  peasantry. 
Everyfield  we  pass  is  now  well  tilled, 
and  most  of  them  contain  abundance 
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of  stock  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  cottages  look  clean  and  well 
thatched.  Altogether  the  improve- 
ment is  great  and  visible,  but 
more  on  this  in  season ;  at  present 
we  are  anxious  to  reach  Ballyshan- 
non,  and  in  time  we  strike  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  Ireland — ^Lough  Eme»  The 
Erne  has  lately  been  so  thoroughly 
described  by  Patricius  Walker  that 
no  great  space  need  be  devoted  to  its 
scenery,  and  very  few  words  of  de- 
scription will  suffice.  Lough  Erne 
is  divided  into  two  lakes,  the  upper 
and  lower  lakes,  between  which,  on 
the  connecting  stream,  stands  En- 
niskillen,  in  which,  if  we  believe  the 
poet,  the  mother  of  St.  Patrick  kept 
a  shebeen  {Anglichy  a  public-house), 
either  by  reason  of  her  own  necessi- 
ties  or  those  of  the  rhyme  of  the  lyric 
in  which  the  fact  is  chronicled,  and 
though  it  would  be  an  odd  parentage 
for  a  saint^  it  would  not  be  altogether 
inappropriate,  if  the  teaching  of  his 
followers  to  drink  whiskey  were,  as 
it  is  according  to  the  same  l3rric, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  virtues. 
The  upper  lake  is  a  long  straggling 
piece  of  water  receiving  many  tribu- 
taries from  the  borders  of  Monaghan 
and  Longford,  which  are  in  turn  fed 
from  lakes  of  considerable  size.  The 
lower  lake,  which  is  far  the  most 
considerable,  discharges  its  waters 
at  the  little  village  of  Belleek,  and 
after  a  coarse  of  between  four  and 
five  miles,  during  which  it  forms 
some  of  the  most  charming  sahnon 
pools  in  the  kingdom,  it  reaches 
Ballyshannon,  and  flowing  under 
the  old  grey  stone  bridge,  it  makes 
a  deep  long  pool  of  about  a  miarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  and  then 
plunges  over  a  high  ledge  of  rock 
into  the  sea.  The  height  of  this  fikU 
varies  with  the  tide  from  eight  or  ten 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Below  the 
fall  is  a  large  deep  quiet  pool,  in 
which  all  the  salmon  collect  previous 
to  attempting  to  ascend,  and  here  a 
huge  draft-net  is  used  constantly ; 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
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it  sometimefl,  when  perhaps  fbrty 
or  fifty  or  even  more  salmon  are 
dragged  ashore  at  one  hanl,  fish 
which  range  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds'  weight  eac^,  dashing  to 
and  fro  in  terror,  and  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight  ]ike  hnge  ingots  of 
newly  molten  virgin  silver.  Above 
the  little  bay  where  the  net  is  drawn 
ashore,  stands  the  icehouse,  into 
which  all  the  fish  are  conveyed  for 
the  purpose  of  packing.  As  the 
tide  rises  the  fish  commence  leap- 
ing at  the  fall,  and  you  see  first  one 
silver  bar  spring  at  it  and  fitll  back, 
then  another  and  another,  then  half 
a  dozen ;  and  so  they  will  keep  on 
till  the  tide  is  fnll,  some  finding 
their  way  up,  some  filling,  some 
making  their  way  up  those  rough, 
Bwifb^  tempting  streams  at  the  side 
of  the  &11,  which  lead  to  the  boxes 
or  traps,  where  a  cage  of  spars,  a 
landing  net,  and  a  knock  on  the 
,  head  await  them. 

Leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
let  us  stroll  up  the  banks,  and  I  will 
be  your  cicerone.  Here  we  shall 
find,  not  only  charming  scenery, 
which  in  places  is  really  lovely,  but 
salmon  pools  and  casts,  such  as  the 
eye  of  the  salmon  fisher  loves  to 
linger  on.  We  take  the  road  for 
about  a  mile,  then  down  across  a 
field  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  wide 
and  rough  stream  here — the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  salmon  river.  From 
this  standpoint  are  to  be  seen  at  once 
five  as  taJang  pools  or  casts  as  any 
on  the  Erne,  and  which  are  seldom 
or  never  without  fish.  This  one  at 
our  feet  is  called  '  the  Anglers,'  the 
other  side  of  it,  the  Sod  ditch ;  you 
will  travel  far  before  you  see  a  more 
beautiful  stream.  Below  is  Pas  na 
Wonnie^  (the  priest's  ford),  about 
which  there  is  a  legend,  of  course 
— a  priest  having  walked  across  it 
under  peculiar  and  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  tithes. 


His  reverence  would  scarcely  like 
to  try  it  now,  for  he  would  certainly 
laud  at  '  the  i^U-hole,'  half  a  mile 
down,  with   his   heels  uppermost, 
even  if  he  stopped  this  side  of  Bally- 
shannon  ;  but  no  doubt  the  Church 
had   more   power  in  the   way  of 
miracles  formerly,  particularly  when 
they  were  connected  with  tithes  and 
such  things,  than  it  has  now.     Yes, 
it  is  a  beautifdl  stretch  of  water,  and 
salmon  rest  all  over  it.       Behind 
yon  big  stone  now  you  will  say 
perhaps,  *You  will  warrant  there 
is  a  salmon.'    Why,   so  would  I, 
for  that  is  the  very  marrow  of  *  the 
Anglers  '  throw ;  all  parts  of  it  are 
good,  many  stones  in  it  are  famous 
lodges,  but  that  one  is  never  unlet, 
and  is  as  likely  to  give  you  a  fish  as 
it  is  to  lose  you  one,  provided,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  can  reach  it — that  is 
to  say,  cast  your  fly  over  it  pro- 
perly— and  provided,  on  the  other, 
the  fish,  being  hooked,  runs  the  line 
round  it,  or  foul  of  it,  as  he  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  do.     I  had  a  fish 
of  seventeen  pounds'  weight  roll- 
ing all  about  that  stone  not  long 
since,  but  either  he  waa  not  cun- 
ning enough,  or  I  was  too  cunning, 
for  he  did  not  contrive  to  ftml  me. 
Let    us    move  up  a  short  space. 
Here  again  is   a  beautifol   throw, 
tempting  to  look  on.      It  is  called 
the  Grassyard,  from  the  fact  of  the 
fodder  for  the  troopers'  horses  in 
'98  having  been  deposited   in  the 
meadow  over  yonder.   Observe  how 
deeply  and  steadily  it  glides  along 
between  two  high  walls  of  rock  like 
the    entrance  to   a  vast    fortress, 
glassy  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
and  with  two  large  undulations  on 
it,  ere  it  sweeps  down  into  a  tur- 
moil of  foam  and  rapid.     Let  bat  a 
gentle  breeze  ruffle  that  now  glassy 
surface,  and  every  yard  of  it  becomes 
a  famous  salmon  cast.     Off  yonder 
point,  where  you  see  the  causeway 


>  This  spelling  is  strictly  phonetic.  Mr.  Peard,  in  the  Year  of  Liberty,  gives  the  name 
thus,  *  Causan-a-Mhanaigh,*  though  his  Tersion  of  the  legend  is  entirely  different  from 
the  one  which  was  related  to  me. — ^F.  F. 
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of  sUmeB  nm  out  towards  the 
middle  of  the  riTer,  I  killed  the 
fini  &h  I  erer  killed  in  the  Erne, 
a  hvdj  dghteen-ponnder, — poor 
Tenj  (aaoe  gatiiered  to  his  fathers) 
hoidu^me  on  while  I  played  the  fish, 
who  gave  wondeifnl  sport.  It  is  a 
aaa^place  to  play  afish  from,  there 
beiBg  only  a  small  slippery  stone  to 
fltond  on,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
ivaier  with  a  sharp  stream  at  your 
&et  and  no  landings.  The  other 
side  of  the  river  is  less  dangerons, 
beanse  the  stream  is  not  so  deep, 
fant  it  is  still  a  perilous  passage  to 
go  down.  A  few  d^s  after  lolling 
nr^  fixBt  fish  here,  I  saw  Sir  T.  G. 
and  Johnny  Lightly  hook  a  very  big 
fiili  at  ibe  edge  of  the  rapid,  and 
nothmg  would  do  but  down  throngh 
the  faroken  water  he  went.  Sir  T. 
pfainged  in  like  a  man  up  to  his 
waist,  and  Johnny  afl»r  hun,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  to 
stttdy  hun,  for  the  water  foamed 
and  roared  rotmd  them  no  wise 
pfeasantly.  Down  went  the  fish, 
and  Sir  T.  was  making  good  trayel- 
fing  of  it,  fighting  every  yard  of  the 
n^  wh^i  suddenly,  about  half 
wtj  down,  he  stepped  on  a  round 
roHing  rock  or  tripped  agaLnst  one, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  Ixkke  such  a 
header :  his  heels  went  up  and  he 
pkm^ied  the  water  with  his  ros- 
tnun  like  a  Roman  galley.  Johnny 
gaffed  him  as  he  came  up,  just  in 
time,  and  having  set  him  on  his 
legs  again,  streaming  at  all  points 
like  a  newly  raised  Triton,  they 
mnt  in  search  of  the  rod,  which 
was  soon  found,  but  the  salmon  of 
coane  had  improved  the  occasion. 

We  stroll  onward,  and  yonder  is 
lapata,  a  very  noted  cast  of  won- 
derfid  capacity.  It  is  never  with- 
out a  fish  or  two,  and  if  you  hook 
one  there  I  warrant  he  shall  show 
joa  gport  of  the  best,  for  the  river 
^1^0  yards  wide  here,  at  least,  and 
the  fish  always  run  and  play  well 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room. 
And  that  is  the  Captain's  Throw, 
which  is  Hke  a  peep  at  fidry  land. 


so  lovely  is  the  combination  of  rook, 
water,  and  foliage;  a  good  cast 
when  the  wind  strikes  it,  which  is 
seldom,  but  sulky  at  other  times. 
We  pass  Moss-row,  good  at  times 
for  big  fish,  but  needing  deep 
wading  from  this  side,  and  one  or 
two  middling  casts,  and  here  we  are 
opposite  'the  Bank  of  Ireland,'  a 
very  noted  stream  indeed.  Below  us 
is  *  the  Tail  of  the  Island,'  and  above 
us  '  the  Mullens.'  Taken  together, 
these  three  casts  are  the  best  water 
on  the  Erne,  indeed  they  could  not 
well  be  improved  on.  A  friend 
onoe  fishing  'the  Bank,'  hooked  a 
very  big  fish,  and  after  a  very  long 
tussle,  his  attendant  mantled  to 
get  a  stroke  at  the  fish  with  the 
gafi*,  but  at  the  moment  he  struck 
&e  fish,  it  gave  a  great  plunge  and 
whipped  the  gaff  out  of  his  hand, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  hold 
of  the  hook  gave  way,  and  off  went 
the  gaff  steadily  down  stream,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship  sticking  out  of  the 
water,  when  it  slowly  <£sappeared, 
and  neither  fish  nor  gaff  was  ever 
seen  again.  Above  us  is  the  qu^r 
little  village  of  BeUeek,  where  every 
man  and  boy,  almost  from  the  in- 
fant in  arms,  is  a  fisherman,  and 
the  way  they,  criticise  your  doings 
from  the  bridge  is  as  terrible  to  a 
n9.uff  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  a  pro- 
ficient. From  BeUeek  a  lotig  dead 
reach  of  river,  abounding  in  fine 
trout  and  pike  also,  stretches  up  to 
Loch  Erne.  But  before  we  leave  the 
subject  of  casts,  look  at  this  one — 
the  first  regular  one  above  Bally- 
shannon.  It  is  called  the  Fall-hole. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  cast  on  the 
river.  It  is  but  a  hofe,  some  forty  or 
fifty  yards  long,  and  into  it,  in  one 
tremendous  and  heavy  torrent  only 
a  few  yards  wide,  rolls  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Erne,  which  leaves 
it,  as  you  see,  in  a  similar  way 
through  a  narrow  contracted  spout 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
where  the  water  rushes  over  rocks 
and  obstructions  of  all  sorts  in  one 
continuous  foaming    rapid  at  the 
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Tate  of  twenty  miles  an  Honr.  On 
one  bank  of  the  river  the  travelling 
is  pretty  good,  but  on  the  other  it 
is  as  broken  and  dangerons  as  the 
most  ardent  of  anglers  could  desire. 
What  chance  would  you  have,  do 
you  think,  if  you  hooked  a  good  fish 
in  that  little  hole,  and  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  down  that  shoot  ? 
Swallow  could  not  skim  faster  over 
Ihe  water  than  he  would  through 
it ;  and  if  you  fell  or  stumbled  over 
any  of  the  rocks,  for  the  next  400 
yards  or  so — and  they  are  as  thick 
as  if  there  had  been  a  peltine  match 
among  the  Titans  hereabouts — 
or  if  your  line  bagged  for  a  second, 
or  the  slightest  mischance  of  the 
thousand  and  one  chances  which 
constantly  do  happen  to  lead  you 
into  danger  in  sahnon  fishing  were 
to  occur,  your  tackle  would  be  of 
no  more  service  to  you  than  so 
much  burnt  cotton,  your  stout 
salmon  gut  would  be  snapped  hke 
packthread,  and  that  noble  arc  of 
greenheart,  which  you  survey  with 
so  much  complacency  and  pride  at 
times,  would  be  splintered  into 
sines,  cosines,  and  tangents,  in  a 
moment.  Listen  to  Dr.  Sheil,  the 
excellent  proprietor  of  the  fishery, 
and  he  wiU  tell  you  how  he  once 
took  a  thirty-pounder  out  of  the 
fall-hole,  and  down  the  rapid  safely, 
into  the  big  pool  below.  But  it 
was  terrible  work,  the  ground  on 
this  side  being  so  broken  and  bad  ; 
and  yet  when  he  had  safely  navi- 
gated the  dangerous  straits,  the 
hold  gave  way,  and  the  hook  came 
free,  and  he  lost  the  fish  when  he 
had  him  on  the  safe  still  water 
below.  It  was  his  kismet,  not  his 
fault.  Young  fishermen  who  may 
read  these  lines,  it  is  the  voice  of 
experience  which  tells  you  that  you 
would  have  been  justified  in  talang 
to  your  bed  had  such  a  misfortune 
happened  to  you,  for  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  if  you  ever  have  such  a 
chance  at  all. 

Upon  some  rivers  you  may  fairly 
calculate  your  chances  of  killing 


your  fish,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
them,  but  you  can  make  no  such  cal- 
culations on  the  Erne.  The  quarry 
is  caught  when  you  have  him  ashore 
and  knocked  on  the  head,  bat  be  is 
never  safe  before.  The  fish,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  before  the  grilse  run,  are  of  a 
good  size,  being  mostly  from  ten  or 
twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds' 
weight  each,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  pound  fish  being 
quite  ordinary  sizes. 

Another  charm  about  the  Erne,  in- 
dependent of  the  agreeable  scenery, 
is  the  beauty  of  the  water,  from  a 
salmon-fishing  point  of  view,  and 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  the 
casts.  Hardly  any  two  casts  are 
alike,  and  every  kind  of  salmon 
pool  finds  a  representative  on  the 
Erne.  As  an  angler,  I  would  rather 
fish  the  Erne  for  two  fish  a  week 
than  many  rivers  I  could  name,  for 
as  many  per  diem.  The  angler  stops 
either  at  Ballyshannon,  for  the  lower 
casts,  or  at  Belleek,  which  is  about 
four  miles  up  by  the  road,  for  the 
upper  casts.  If  he  stay  at  the  first 
he  has  the  first  chance  over  the 
fresh  fish  after  the  weekly  close 
time ;  if  at  the  latter,  he  gets  first- 
rate  trouting  on  Loch  Erne  in  ad- 
dition (particularly  in  the  May-fly 
season),  when  he  cares  to  go  for  it. 
The  kmdness  and  courtesy  of  the 
proprietor.  Dr.  Sheil,  are  notoriouf, 
and  the  doctor  is  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  rod. 
An  aspiring  angler  who  thought 
himself  a  great  performer,  once 
asked  poor  Pat  McKay — one  of  the 
best  and  quaintest  of  fly-tyers  Ire- 
land ever  produced — *if  he  ever 
saw'  any  one  who  could  throw  a 
better  fly  than  himself.'  Pat  had  a 
very  odd  way  of  paying  himself  a 
compliment  at  second  hand,  and  his 
answer  was  characteristic.  *  Traih 
and  I  did,'  he  replied,  'an'  the  man's 
not  far  from  thils.  'Tis  the  docther 
himself,  no  less,  an'  he  can  throw 
past  ye,  and  beyant  ye,  an'  round 
ye,  and  'twas  me  that  taught  him.' 
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There  is  &  first-rate  flj-iyer  in  the 
town,  named  Rogan,  whose  cliefs' 
d'otwpn  are  qnite  high  art  in  their 
way ;  and  the  hearty  goodwill 
-wlact  an  Irish  gaflfsman  shows  in 
his  employer's  interest,  is  nowhere 
more  fully  developed  than  on  the 
Eroe.  What  hour  is  too  early  or 
too  kte  for  him  ?  What  day  too 
long?  Give  him  a  chance  of  secu- 
ring  a  fish  for  'his  honner,'  and 
lie  would  stop  for  a  week  hy  the 
liYer  side.  And  this  is  real  and 
hearty,  and  not  a  simulated  inte- 
rest Of  course  I  am  supposing 
Uiat  he  IS  treated  like  a  human 
heing,and  not  like  a  dumh  brute, 
as  an  utber  want  of  feeling  and 
deHcaey  leads  too  many  travelling 
Englishmen  to  treat  the  natives  of 
any  eountry  they  may  favour  with 
iiie  light  of  their  countenances. 
BeaQy  the  way  in  which  some  Eng- 
Udunen  will  talk  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people  themselves,  before 
ihoT  fiices  at  times,  is  a  thing  to 
marrel  at.  I  have  heard  things 
aid  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  by 
EngHshmen  assuming  to  be  gentle- 
men, but  possessing  the  souls  of 
bagmen,  and  lese  intelligence  than 
do  blind  pnppies,  before  their  at- 
tendants, that  made  me  blush  for 
shame  and  boil  over  with  indigna- 
tion. Judge,  then,  what  this  kind 
of  thing  most  effect  on  the  people 
thottselves,  who  are  naturally  quick 
to  take  offence.  Like  the  eels,  they 
may  be  used  to  skinning,  but  the 
operation  is  calculated  to  make  even 
a  lo(^er-on  shudder  at  times.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  John  Bull  'gets 
himself  hated  wherever  he  goes? 
There  is  nothing  so  unforgivable 
and  rancorous  as  wounded  national 
vanity  and  injured  self-esteem,  and 
there  is  nothing  John  Bull,  in  his 
complacent  and  bloated  vanity,  has 
60  little  consideration  for.  But  treat 
these  poor  fellows  as  they  ought  to 
be  treated,  and  their  interest  in  you 
and  your  sport  is  really  unbounded. 
I  remember  poor  Terry  coming 
one  morning  to  me  with  a  severe 


black  eye,  and  a  cut  nose,  and  to 
my  inquiry  of  how  he  got  them, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fending  off  and 
circumlocution,  he  owned  that  one 
of  the  other  gaffsmen  had  said  that 
'the  captain  was  a  better  fisher 
than  your  honour,  and  I  hit  him  in 
the  eye ; '  a  practical  negation  i»e- 
quiring  still  ftirther  refutation,  and 
ending,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
some  fine  specimens  of  ecchymosis. 

Some  of  the  men,  if  judiciousl}^ 
handled,  will  bring  forth  odd  stores 
of  tales  and  legends  about  the  river 
or  the  place,  and  though  their  wit 
hardly  comes  up  to  the  received 
idea  of  exuberant  Irish  humour, 
still  there  is  often  a  substratum  of 
quaint  conceit  about  them,  which 
crops  out  most  amusingly  now  and 
then.  For  example,  a  short  time 
since,  a  gentleman  who  was  fishing 
there  hired  a  shoemaker  to  go  out 
and  gaff  for  him,  instead  of  one  of 
the  regular  men.  He  happened  to 
be  fishing  at  *  the  Mullens,'  where 
there  are  a  number  of  young  fir 
trees  growing.  Not  being  a  great 
expert,  every  two  or  three  casts  he 
lodged  his  fly  in  the  top  of  one  of 
these  fir  trees,  and  his  attendant 
had  constantly  to  climb  up  and  re- 
lease it.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
cess one  of  the  regular  fishermen 
came  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  after  watching  the  proceedings 
for  some  little  time,  he  called  to  the 
boatman,  who  was  resting  on  his 
oars  smoking  a  pipe  just  above: 
*  Arrah,  thin,  Murty,  faix,  an'  its  a 
cobbler  he's  got  wid  him !  Sure  an' 
it  ought  to  be  a  chimney  swaper  for 
the  dale  o*  cHmbin'  he's  given  'm.' 

Ballyshannon,  though  an  uninte- 
resting little  town  in  itself  perhaps, 
would  form  a  good  centre  whence 
to  excursionise  for  a  week  or  two. 
Loch  Erne,  and  all  its  varied  attrac- 
tions, are  within  reach  on  one  side, 
and  Lough  Melvin,  another  large 
lake  some  seven  miles  in  len^h,  is 
within  reach  on  another.  Lough 
Melvin  is  one  of  the  best  lakes  in  Ire- 
land for  general  sport ;  it  lies  about 
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five  or  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Balljshaimon,  and  contains  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  trout,  amongst 
which  the  beautiful  Gillaroo  trout 
and  the  monstrous  Black  Lock  or 
Salmo  ferox^  which  often  reaches 
tweniy  pounds  in  weight,  figure 
conspicuously.  The  lake  also  gives 
capital  sport  in  the  season  with  sal- 
mon and  grilse;  and  conmion  brown 
trout,  of  half  io  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  abound  in  it.  Charr  are  also 
abundant;  while  the  little  inn  at 
Garrison,  kept  by  Mr.  Scott,  affords 
very  snug  angling  quarters.  In  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Garrison 
I  believe  there  is  some  very  fine 
scenery,  and  there  are  curious  ob- 
jects very  worthy  of  inspection. 
But  perhaps  no  county  in  Ireland 
is  less  known  to  Englishmen  than 
Fermanagh,  and  this  part  of  it  is 
especially  unknown.  There  are 
natural  rock  bridges  and  waterfalls, 
with  many  objects  to  attract  the 
artist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oar- 
rison  itself.  Close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  lake,  where  the  little  river 
Drowse  discharges  the  waters  of 
the  lake  int6  the  sea,  is  an  odd 
little  watering  place  hight  Bun- 
doran.  Here  sea  bathing  and  other 
attractions  present  themselves. 
!Northward  of  Ballyshannon,  the 
tourist  has  all  Donegal  before  hiin, 
which  is  quite  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  ordinary  British  tourist,  but 
which  contains  points  of  beauty  and 
interest  that  should  be  second  to 
none  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  wild 
country  after  the  traveller  leaves 
the  town  of  Donegal,  but  the  coast 
scenery  at  Glen  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed for  picturesque  beauty  in 
Ireland,  or  probably  even  in  the 
world,  and  the  harbour  of  Killy. 
begs,  whence  Glen  is  approached, 
is  pretty.  North  of  this  again  the 
land  is  splendidly  barren,  and  the 
district  of  the  Bosses  is  wild  and 
dreary  beyond  description.  In  this 
strange  weird  corner  of  the  world 
one  hardly  knows  which  predomi- 
nates— bofif,  stone,  or  water.     To 


add  to  the  strangeness,  a  wonderfnl 
granite  shower,  as  it  is  called,  seemB 
as  if  it  had  fallen  here,  for  de- 
tached stones  of  granite  are  stre^^^n 
thickly  over  the  district  "which 
the  road  passes  through,  for  miles, 
commencing  and  ceasing  very  sud- 
denly. The  lakes  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite 
beyond  naming  or  counting.  They 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
twenty  yards  to  two  miles  long. 
Many  of  them  have  never  had  a 
line  cast  on  them.  Some  are  un- 
approachable, some  impracticable 
save  from  a  boat  or  a  balloon,  and 
to  get  a  boat  to  them  would  be  no 
easy  task ;  a  few  are  known,  to 
contain  good  fish,  and  in  ^em  the 
trout  perhaps  run  up  to  three  or 
four  pounds  weight  occasionallv, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
worthless,  and  contain  nothing  bnt 
very  little  black  trout,  liker  to  tad- 
poles than  to  anything  else  in  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  how- 
ever to  start  from  Ballyshannon, 
through  Donegal  and  Killybeg^,  to 
Glen,  and  on  through  the  Bosses, 
by  Ardara  and  Glenties,  to  Dongloe, 
where  fair  trouting  can  be  had, 
and  capital  seal  shooting  amozigst 
the  numerous  islands  which  throng- 
the  bay,  and  so  to  Gweedore  -wiHh  its 
strikii^  mountain,  Arigal,  a  bare 
seamed  rocky  cone,  visible  for  many 
miles  round,  and  somewhat  reeem- 
sembling  Vesuvius  in  shape,  *with 
pretty  lakes  and  a  winding  riv«r, 
both  abounding  in  small  trout, 
white  trout,  and  salmon,  at  its  feet. 
Here,  too,  the  traveller  will  expe- 
rience a  lusus,  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  most  <x>m- 
fortable  hotels  in  the  country,  due 
to  the  kindness  and  consideration  of 
Lord  George  Hill,  whose  efforts  to 
reclaim  this  wild  district  have  been 
beyond  all  praise.  Away  td  the 
north-west  of  this,  at  some  distaoice, 
are  the  Bloody  Foreland,  which 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
majd&j  and  Tory  Island,  b  onrioxLS 
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and  almofit  imapproachable  portion 
of  her  Majes^'a  dominions,  about 
as  weU  known,  perhaps,  as  Lako 
Nyaoza  or  tiie  sources  of  the  Nile. 
From  Gweedore  the  tourist  will 
periiaps  go  on  to  Kathmelton,  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
unknown  lakes  in  Ireland  on  the 
road— Lough  Yeagh.  At  Bathmel- 
ton  the  LennaxL  and  Loch  Fern  may 
be  tried,  and  then  the  traveller  will 
speed  back,  via  Letterkennj,  to 
Donegal  through  Barnes  Gap,  which 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  wild  and 
savage  beauty  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 
The  town  Donegal  is  worth  a  visit ; 
the  old  castle  is  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing rain,  and  the  river  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful  pearls,  while  Loch 
Easke.  is  very  pretty  indeed,  and 
contains  fine  trout  and  many  charr. 
Midway  between  Donegal  and 
BalljBhannon  a  very  singular  phe- 
nomenon may  be  seen.  Running 
through  the  grounds  of  Major  Ha- 
milton, of  Brownhall,  is  a  small 
river,  which  bores  its  way  under- 
gronndy  finom  cavern  to  cavern,  for 
nearly  two  miles.  The  caverns  are 
fbnned  in  the  limestone,  and  the 
power  of  petrifaction  possessed  by 
tbewateris  very  astonishing.  Sticks, 
^irawa,  leaves,  &c.  are  soon  coated 
and  crusted  over,  and  by  degrees 
harden  into  stone ;  and  so  rapid  is 
this  prooessy  that  we  may  see  one  half 
of  tl^  nujae  leaf  of  moss  green  and 
growing,  and  the  other  half  crusted 
orer  in  the  process  of  petrifaction. 
The  caves  are,. some  of  them,  very 
beautiful,  and  when  lighted  up  by 
the  aid  of  a  fragment  of  magnesium 
wire,  the  effect  is  most  brilliant 
aod  striking,  the  walls  sparkling 
as  ^ngh  studded  by  countless 
diamonds.  In  one  of  them  the 
rirer  makes  a  fine  waterfall.  The 
Koof  of  the  cavern  is  broken,  and  as 
the  spectator  stands  in  the  subdued 
green  light,  looking  up  through  a 
masB  of  ferns,  and  stems  of  tfees, 
with  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  waterfall 
pfongiog  into  an  unseen  depth 
through  a  ^nd  of  mist  at  his  feet, 


the  dim  cave  partially  lighted  up 
around,  but  dark  and  mysterious 
in  its  recesses, — the  effect  is  inex- 
pressibly charming — ^it  is  a  perfect 
chamber  of  romance,  and  one  can 
fancy  superstition  formerly  holding 
high  court  here.  Almost  equally 
striking  in  another  way  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  river  once  more 
makes  its  appearance  into  the  light, 
welling  up  from  a  dark  unfathom- 
able-looking hole  under  a  wide  rifb 
of  rock — stealthily  emerging  from 
the  ground,  it  oozes  forth  in  a  still 
black  stream, — a  veritable  kelpie's 
hole  about  which,  if  legends  do  not 
exist,  it  certainly  is  high  time  they 
did,  as  a  most  eligible  opportunity 
has  been  hitherto  unaccountably 
neglected ;  but  the  site  is  not  '  to 
let,'  be  it  understood.  The  author 
looks  upon  it  as  his  property,  by 
right  of  discovery  and  primary  sug 
gestion,  and  he  means  to  build  upon 
it  himself  very  shortly,  and  this 
notice  is  to  warn  off  otiier  literary 
squatters  who  may  be  on  the  look- 
out for  desirable  investments.  The 
course  of  the  river  through  these 
caves  is  for  long  distances  un- 
traceable, as  the  water  which  is 
intensely  cold  is  frequently  too  deep 
to  wade,  and  it  plunges  under  the 
rock  which  descends  upon  it  like 
a  portcullis  jealously  guarding  its 
secrets  beyond,  and  is  seen  no 
more  perhaps  for  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards,  until  it  comes  out 
into  another  cave.  YHiether  there 
be  caves  between  these  which  are, 
so  to  speak,  *  practicable '  or  no, 
one  can  only  surmise.  The  wall  of 
rock  under  which  the  river  hides 
itself,  keeps  its  own  counsel ;  it  may 
be  only  a  wall,  or  it  may  be  solid, 
the  river  running  through  a  mere 
tunnel;  but  various  small  circum- 
stances in  Major  Hamilton's  opinion 
indicate  that  there  are  other  caverns, 
which  are  not  practicable,  and  the 
mind  is  duly  excited  by  the  mys- 
tery, for  the  situation  is  full  of  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  characteristic  story  told 
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in  connection  with  these  caverns. 
Many  years  ago  a  Hamilton  did  a 
man  to  death  in  the  snmmary  man- 
ner then  in  fashion  ;  and  justice,  or 
rather  law,  being  in  search  of  him, 
he  kept  in  hiding  in  these  caverns 
for  nigh  three  months ;  being  tired 
of  hiding  at  length,  he  gave  himself 
up.  On  the  day  before  the  trial, 
three  hundred  Hamiltons  having 
set  sail  from  Scotland,  landed  at 
Donegal,  and  entered  the  town, 
armed  with  claymores,  bagpipes, 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  and 
remained  in  the  town  as  visitors 
and  excursionists  nntil  their  heredi- 
tary chief  was  a^uitted,  when  they 
quietly  embarked  and  sailed  home 
again,  much  pleased  with  their  visit, 
doubtless. 

Not  far  from  the  river,  in  a  field 
as  we  pass  along,  there  stands  a 
huge  erratic  granite  boulder.  This 
curious  mass,  which  is  rounded,  and 
stands  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
has,  of  course,  a  story  attached  to 
it.  '  In  days  of  old,'  I  believe  that 
is  the  usual  formula,  there  were 
two  giants ;  one  lived  at  Bamsmore 
(seven  miles  off),  and  the  other  here. 
Tobacco,  it  appears,  was  a  famiUar 
sedative  even  in  the  days  of  the 
giants,  and  these  two  had  only  one 
pipe  between  them,  and  when  the 
one  had  had  his  smoke,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  *  make  a  long  arm '  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  other  for  his 
smoke.  Sometimes  however  one 
or  the  other  would  fall  asleep  over 
the  pipe,  and  then  if  the  pipe  was 
required,  they  would  just  pitch  this 
little  pebble  across  the  intervening 
seven  miles  to  wake  one  another  up. 
That  the. story  is  perfectly  reliable  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  existence 
of  the  pebble,  and  its  isolation,  but 
from  the  marks  of  the  giants'  fingers 
and  thumbs — which  is  quite  con- 
clusive, for  there  are  the  actual 
indentations,  this  one  accurately 
representing  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  those  other  three  opposite  to 
it  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  There 
is  no  disputing  such  evidence  as 


this  ;  indeed  when  we  find  the  uses 
these  indentatiozis  are  put  to  no 
one  would  think  of  disputing  it,  for 
there  are  mysterious  and  interesting 
functions  and  properties,  our  guide 
tells  us,  possessed  by  this  stone. 
Ladies  attend.  *  Now,  miss  '  (em- 
phatically* Miss,'  for  *Mrs.'  won't  do 
at  all),  'take  twelve  paces  away 
from  the  stone  opposite  to  those 
finger  holes.  Take  very  good  heed 
what  you  are  doing,  for  the  cere- 
mony is,  rest  assured,  one  of  the 
highest  importance  to  you.  Now 
turn  about,  face  to  the  stone ;  regard 
it  well ;  extend  your  arm  straight 
before  you,  and  then  shut  your  eyes 
tightly ;  let  nothing  induce  you  to 
open  them,  or — ^but  tenez.  Now 
walk  straight  towards  the  stone, 
and  if  you  only  have  the  luck  to 
thrust  your  hand  into  one  of  those 
holes,  you  will  inevitably  be  married 
within  the  twelvemontii.'  There! 
our  guide  positively  assured  us  that 
he  had  never  known  it  fiul.  In 
three  successful  genuine  instances 
the  ladies  had  really  been  married 
within  the  year.  *  But  how  if  you 
open  your  eyes  ? '  do  you  ask  ? 
Well  in  two  instances  in  which  this 
was  actually  done,  and  the  desired 
result  obtained  unfairly^  the  young 
ladies  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  listen — they  were  jilted  within 
the  twelvemonth  ;t-r-r-remble!  Ab- 
surd as  the  tale  may  sound,  there  is 
more  in  it  upon  close  consideration 
than  at  first  meets  the  ear.  Think 
it  over,  &.ir  misses,  for  it  has  a 
moral. 

But  let  us  bid  Ballyshannon  good 
bye,  and  mounted  on  the  mail  car, 
betake  us  onward  to  Sligo.  There 
is  little  on  the  road  to  Sligo  worth 
special  notice,  save  the  remains  of 
a  round  tower  some  miles  from 
Sligo,  opposite  to  which,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  stands  a  very 
handsome  and  curious  old  stone 
cross.  Little  is  known  of  either,  save 
that  one  is  the  symbol  of  Christi- 
anity, while  the  other  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  of  Paganism;  therefore 
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UtUemorecanbesaidofthem.  They 
are  coDspicnoiialy  placed,  being  op- 
posite a  Btroog  pass  in  the  Leitrim 
iiLonniuns.     Sligo  is  exceedingly 
pleflfiantlj  sitiiated,  being  between 
Loagji  GiU  and  the  sea ;  and  Lough 
Giil  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  lakes 
in  Iidand,  scarcely  second  to  Kil- 
kroej.    Mountain,  rock,  water,  and 
Iblnge  blend  delightfiilly  ;  and  the 
kkoda,  which  are  nnmerons,  are 
ezceedmglypictaresqne.  The  walks 
and  drives  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  are  especially  agreeable,  and 
there  are  several  country  seats  vnth 
well  kept  noble  ^ronnds ;  and  the 
niunennis  smart  little  yachts  which 
deck  tlie  lake  lend  an  additional 
charm  to  the  scene.     Lough  Gill  is 
well  worth  a  visit*     The  fishing  is 
BO  gnat  matter,  but  a  few  salmon 
are  caaght  in  the  lake  when  the 
iessee  of  the  weirs  chooses  to  let 
them  up,  which,    of  course  is   as 
sddom  as  possible,  and  there  are 
pike  and  coarse  fish  in  it,  but  few 
treat  to  speak    of.      However  as 
Uxh  Arrow  and  other  lakes  which 
are  noted  for  their  splendid  trout 
fishing,  with  a  small  river  or  two 
which  give  good  sport,  are  within 
a  drive,  this  matters  less  to  the  resi- 
dent; and  there  is  good  grousing 
on  tho  Leitrim   moimtains.     Sligo 
is  a  tiuiving  port  with  a  tolerable 
trade. 

Few  persons,  particularly  anglers, 
wonld  stop  at  Sligo  without  making 
^  ezcnrsion  to  BalHsodare  to  see 
the  wonderful  stone  fish  ladders, 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Cooper  of 
ifaAree  Castle,  on  the  Colloouey 
^ver.  Ballisodare  is  about  four 
miles  from  Sligo,  and  the  neigh« 
^ouhood,  particularly  towards  the 
coasti  i«  rich  in  Druidical  remains, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  cromlechs 
is  existence  standing  just  off  the 
^^  to  the  creek  into  which  the 
river  &Us,  This  cromlech  strongly 
reaembles  that  known  in  the  north 
>8  Kit's  Cotty  House,  and  it  is  in 
wonderfiil  preservation.  The  pea- 
■atry  are  exceedingly  superstitious 


as  regards  these  remains,  and  no- 
thing will  induce  them  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  them,  the  fairies,  who 
still  hold  extraordinary  power  over 
the  imagination  of  the  peasant, 
being  credited  with  all  sorts  of 
malignant  designs  upon  those  who 
may  disturb  these  stones,  which 
are  by  some  inscrutable  mental 
process  connected  with  the  good 
folk.  It  would  seem  however  that 
the  fairies  hold  sway  over  other 
minds  than  those  of  the  peasantry 
in  Ireland,  for  a  gentleman  whose 
reputation  in  the  fishery  world 
stands  rather  high,  was  some  time 
since  down  in  Galway,  and  with 
one  of  the  keepers,  was  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  one 
evening  late  in  the  autunm.  Dark- 
ness came  on  rather  rapidly,  when 
some  little  distance  off,  they  sud- 
denly saw  lights  gleaming  along 
the  bank,  and  reflected  on  the  river. 
*  Hallo  !  keeper,  what  is  that  ? ' 
asked  the  gentleman  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*Faix,  sir,*  said  the  keeper  in 
some  perturbation,  '  it's  just  the — 
just  the — ^it's  just  the  &iries,  sir, 
and  that's  fwhat  it  is.  And  trath 
if  we  don't  get  out  av  the  way 
we'll  be  gettm'  a  blast,  for  sure, 
and  be  cripples  for  life,  no  less,  yor 
banner,  we  will  intirely.  For  the 
good  folk  don't  like  to  be  looked  at 
when  they're  playin'  their  games. 
Come  behint  this  stone,  sir,'  and 
drawing  the  savant  after  him,  the 
pair  crouched  behind  a  big  rock, 
and  remained  there  until  the  lights 
disappeared,  and  the  spawning  bed 
w^as  stripped  by  the  spearers,  who 
would  have  turned  out  anything 
but '  good  folk  '  if  the  keeper  had 
ventured  to  interrupt  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware ;  and  thus  the  good  folk  get 
credited  vdth  anything  which  the 
Irish  peasant  either  cannot  or  will 
not  explain.  Not  far  from  the  Drui- 
dical remains  noted  above,  there 
is  an  exceedingly  curious  gully  or 
ravine.     This  strange  place  is  about 
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one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
abont  fifty  feet  deep,  by  thirty  or 
forty  yards  wide.  It  looks  as  if 
the  earth  had  ages  ago,  in  some 
convulsion,  split  open,  and  doubt- 
less this  was  the  origin  of  it.  It  is 
beautifully  wooded,  and  is  a  most 
picturesque  and  remarkable  place. 

The  Ballisodare  river  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Arrow,  which 
runs  out  of  Loch  Arrow,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Collooney  river ; 
before  it  reaches  the  sea,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  mile  or  so,  it  goes 
over  three  falls :  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  is  rather  a  heavy  rapid 
over  a  succession  of  falls,  the  other 
two  fall  over  high  ledges  of  rock, 
and  the  upper,  or  Collooney  fall,  is 
perpendicular,  and  between  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  so  that  no 
salmon  ever  could  pass  it.  The 
ladders,  which  are  wide  stone 
troughs,  sometimes  built  up  on 
massive  stone  work,  and  sometimes 
cut  for  yards  through  the  solid 
rock,  are  wonderful  undertakings, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  complete  specu- 
lation, and  it  was  exceedingly  un- 
certain whether  after  all  the  salmon 
would  ever  use  them ;  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Cooper  worked  on  in  the  teeth 
of  disasters  and  failures,  until  he 
completed  them,  spending  some 
7,oooZ.  over  the  whole  undertaking. 
They  vary  from  1 20  to  200  feet  in 
length,  and  are  crossed  at  intervals 
by  stout  planks,  which  extend  cd- 
moat  from  side  to  side,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  stream,  only  a  small 
space  of  some  inches  in  width  being 
left  on  alternate  sides  to  enable  the 
salmon  to  force  their  way  through. 
The  pools  or  chambers  between 
the  steps  are  so  large,  that  there 
is  always  a  quiet  eddy  in  them, 
wherein  the  fish  can  find  a  resting- 
place;  and  it  is  clear  from  these 
ladders,  which  are  steep  in  gradient 
(even  to  one  in  seven),  that  the 
reaflon  of  their  success,  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  ladders 
all  over  the  kingdom,  lies  solely  in 


their  width  and  capacity,  and  the 
reverse    qualities    in    the    others. 
They  are  ten  feet  wide  in  the  clear ; 
the  actual  stream  that  comes  down 
through  the  ladder  is  confined  to 
the  open  spaces  at  the  end  of  the 
steps  or  baulks,  and  these  are  in 
width  somewhere  about  six  inches. 
The  water  in  the  chambers  is  about 
a  foot  deep,  so  that  the  steep  gradient 
is  of  little  consequence,  for  there  is 
sufficient  quiet  water  for  a  resting- 
space,  and  depth  enough  to  start 
fK>m;    and   that   is  all  a    salmon 
requires.       In    a    shallow    narrotr 
ladder,  which  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  it  is 
obvious  that  with  an  opening   of 
the  same  width  in  each  baulk  as 
those  at  Ballisodare  (and  it  cannot 
well  be  much  narrower),  the  whole 
space  in  the    chambers    must    be 
filled  with  turmoil   and  boil,    for 
there  is  no  room  for  the  water  to 
subside,  nor  for  a  resting-place,  and 
the  water  is  generally  too  shallow 
to  afford  the  fish    a    good  start. 
Their  failure  should  have  been  evi- 
dent from  a  glance  at  the  plans. 
Yet  what  a  torrent  of  argal  hargol, 
and  what  a  waste  of  good  printers* 
ink,  money,  and  time  has  attended 
them ;  and  after  all,  the  principle, 
which  is  as  clear  and  as  sound  as  it 
can  be,  is  condemned,  because  in- 
competent persons  have  totally  mis- 
understood the  simplest  principles 
of  the  construction  of  fish  ladders  ; 
and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  inTen- 
tions  are  being  tested  at  consider- 
able expense  on  the  fisheries,  which 
may  or    may  not   succeed,   while 
the  success  of  properly  constructed 
ladders  has    been  proved    beyond 
doubt.  It  seems  exceedingly  strange 
that  while  our  government  officials 
and  conservators  were  blundering 
over  these  unhappy  fish  ladders, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  loss  and 
discouragement^    they    could     not 
contrive    to    take    a    lesson    from 
Ballisodare.      Surely  they  should 
have  bethought  them  of  inspecting' 
the  successful  ladders,  and  trfing; 
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to  diaooTer  why  thej  were  saccess- 
fal,  and  why  their  own  were  fail- 
ores,  and  wherein  they  differed. 
One  featare  in  the  Ballisodare 
laddeis  is  peculiar.  Their  great 
length  (needed  from  the  height  of 
the  &Us)  wonld  have  carried  them 
so  &r  down  stream  that  the  fish 
which  had  come  up  to  the  falls  in 
their  endeavoar  to  pass  up,  would 
never  discoyer  the  mouth  of  the 
ladder,  and  therefore  about  mid- 
way the  ladders  are  turned  round 
and  brought  back  again  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  fall,  after  the  fashion  of 
two  flights  of  stairs  which  run  side- 
wise  to  eacb  other  with  a  landing 
between  them ;  and  thus  the 
sahoon  find  ready  access  to  the 
ladder,  and  slipping  through  qpen- 
ing  after  opening  at  each  successive 
step,  they  soon  emerge  on  the 
opper  water  above  the  fall.  Having 
aiade  these  ladders,  and  put  several 
pairs  of  spawning  fish  into  the  river 
above  the  fidls,  Mr.  Cooper  bided  his 
time,  and  in  three  years  the  river 
was  fairly  stocked  with  fish..  Now 
thefishexy  is  worth  500Z.  or  600Z. 
a  jear,  exclusive  of  the  angling ; 
and  the  fish  at  some  seasons  may 
be  aeea.  surmounting  the  stairs  Hke 
a  field  of  steeplechasers.  It  is  a 
marveUous  triumph  of  skill  over 
natoial  disabilities. 

As  the  traveller  drives  on  south- 
ward, from  Ballisodare  towards  Bal- 
lina,  haply  will  be  pointed  out  to 
bim  KiUiJa  Bay,  where  the  French 
landed,  and  the  lidge  of  mountains 
where  they  marched  to,  &c.  &c., 
which  are  matters  of  history. 
Bafliiiawas  occupied  by  them  in  '98. 
There  is  a  fine  old  abbey  at  KiUida, 
or  rather  the  remains  of  one,  which 
are  well  worthy  a  visit.  Anon,  as 
be  nears  Ballina,  he  comes  upon 
tbe  noble  estuary  of  the  Moy,  one 
of  the  meet  {voduotive  salmon 
nyera  in  Ireland.  In  former  years, 
«ay  ten  or  twelve  since,  the  Moy, 
b^ween  the  bridges  at  Ballina,  in 
sbont  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
grilse  weve  running  up,  was  a  sight 


to  see  and  wonder  at.  Literally 
hundreds — indeed,  almost  thou- 
sands-—of  grilse  might  be  seen  play- 
ing and  breaking  the  water;  not  a  se- 
cond passed  without '  splash,  splash, 
roll  and  tumble,'  any  number  of  fish 
'throwing'  themselves  on  the  surface 
at  once.  Indeed,  the  angler  was 
almost  perplexed  where  to  cast  his 
fly,  the  fish  seemed  to  abound  so, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grilse  in 
a  day  was  not  a  very  uncommon 
take ;  but  all  this  is  altered  now. 
The  general  capture  of  the  fish  was 
then  effected  by  means  of  a  large 
stone  weir,  which  runs  across  the 
river  just  above  Ballina.  Here  there 
were  a  number  of  cruives  or  traps 
which  the  fish  could  not  pass  ;  but 
the  late  law,  by  compelling  every 
weir  to  have  a  large  gap  cut  out  of 
the  middle  to  let  a  portion  of  the  fish 
through,  has  acted  rather  severely 
on  the  Moy  fishery.  The  Queen's 
gap  makes  a  very  large  hole  in  the 
weir,  and  whether  the  fish  find  it 
more  practicable  than  the  cruives, 
or  whether  instinct  teaches  them  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  cruives  or 
not,  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  balk  of 
the  fish  certainly  do  seek  the  gap, 
and  so  pass  up  the  river,  and  would 
escape  to  procreate  their  species  as 
the  law  intended  they  should,  either 
into  Loch  Conn  or  the  upper  Moy, 
were  it  not  for  a  number  of  nets 
lately  set  up  i^  Foxford,  some  ten 
miles  above  Ballina.  Ail  this  has 
caused  the  lessee  of  the  weir  to  net 
the  lower  water  some  distance 
below  the  town,  where  the  channel 
is  narrow,  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  that  of  course  injures  the  fly- 
fishing at  Ballina,  as  not  only  are 
there  only  the  leavings  of  the  nets 
to  fish  over,  instead  of  the  fresh 
unbroken  shoals  of  former  years, 
but  those  fish  that  come  up  do  not 
rise  well,  having  been  so  lately 
disturbed  by  the  net.  If  the  fishing 
is  not  so  good  at  BalUna,  however, 
it  is  far  better  at  Loch  Conn.  Here 
the  angler  has  no  leave  to  ask  or 
obtain,  and  nothing  to  pay  but  the 
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charges  for  his  boat,  and  he  may 
easily  take  his  two  or  three  salmon 
a  day,  and  at  times  many  more, 
besides  a  few  fine  trout,  running 
from  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
up  to  three  and  four  pounds  weight 
each,  sometimes  larger,  and  pike 
which  reach  a  very  large  size — to 
thirty  and  forty  pounds  and  over — 
and  abundance  of  fine  perch ;  his 
fish  also  belong  to  him,  he  has  not 
to  give  them  up.  At  Ballina  he 
will  obtain  leave  of  Mr.  Little,  whose 
liberaHty,  kindness,  and  courtesy  in 
this  respect  are  extraordinary.  The 
only  condition  made  is  that  the 
angler  takes  out  a  Ballina  salmon- 
rod  license,  and  returns  his  fish  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  can  to  the  fish- 
house  at  the  weir.  Perhaps  he  will 
then  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Pat  Heams  or  one  of  his  sons,  when 
he  will  step  into  a  small  punt,  called 
there  a  'cot,'  and  be  poled  out 
into  the  stream ;  and  if  the  river  be 
in  order  he  can  cast  away,  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion, as  the  fish  probably  are  all 
round  him.  Some  forty  yards  be- 
low him  will  perhaps  be  another 
'cot)'  containing  another  angler 
hard  at  work,  and  at  a  like  distance 
below  there  will  quite  possibly  be 
another ;  and  in  the  old  time,  before 
the  gap,  they  would  all — ^with  two 
or  three  others,  perhaps — ^be  taking 
fish.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would 
!be  '  fiswt '  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
if  the  day  was  favourable,  the  angler 
might  look  to  land  his  seven  or 
oight  fish,  or  more ;  and  even  now 
he  will  not  unfrequently  bring  to 
net  half  that  quantitir.  But  it  is 
not  the  liveliest  species  of  salmon 
fishing  extant ;  and  unless  the  river 
is  in  right  good  order,  the  lake 
fishing  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  is  preferable.  The  best  of 
the  Moy  ground  at  Ballina  hath  a 
dead  wall  before  the  eyes,  and  a 
raucous  smell  before  the  nostrils; 
and  even  less  sport  is  preferable 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  Loch  Conn, 
with  glorious  old  Nephin  towering 


above  one,  and  the  sweet  fresh 
breezes  sweeping  along  from  heath 
and  mountain.  Then  how  pleasant 
is  the  chat  with  a  friend,  the  merry 
laugh  and  yam  of  the  boatmen, 
hearty  good-tempered  fellows,  who 
will  put  their  very  souls  into  their 
arms  for  a  kind  word  or  two  and 
a  glass  of  whiskey ;  and  what  won- 
derail  appetites  they  have,  too  !  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  sick  man  well 
and  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  in  that 
glorious  air,  to  see  these  fellows  do 
trencher  duty. 

There  are  scores  of  islands  all 
over  the  lake,  many  of  which  have 
the  ruins  of  old  castles  on  them, 
and  the  men  tell  all  sorts  of  stories, 
more  or  less  true  and  amusing,  about 
them.  On  this  one  was  a  cateran's 
toweV,  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower  to  show  it,  and  it  is 
called  the  Cateran's  Isle  to  this  day. 
That  old  ruin  yonder  was  the  castle 
of  the  0' Something,  a  '  turrible' 
chieftain,  whose  exploits  had  paled 
those  of  Brian  Boru.  That  one  is 
haunted.  Of  course  it  is  :  they  all 
are  more  or  less.  I  have  seen  many 
haunted  castles,  on  many  Irish  lakes, 
but  the  only  spirit  that  ever  made 
itself  mani^st  to  my  naked  eye  was 
potheen.  This  islajid,  however,  is 
specially  haunted  by  a  particular 
ghost  or  devil,  who  is  somehow  a 
legacy  of  the  riotous  conduct  of 
a  former  proprietor ;  and  a  very 
troublesome  legacy  he  is,  taking 
after  his  progenitor  in  a  most  stri- 
king way,  ;if  all  be  true — making 
an  awful  racket,  and  throwing  big 
stones  at  intruders  upon  his  do- 
main ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  stones  are  not  ghostly  ones,  but 
real  and  palpable,  like  Mr.  Home's 
trumpets,  &c.  Thus  runs  the  ac- 
count, as  delivered  with  many 
solemn  nods  and  serious  assevera- 
tions: 'Trath,  yer  banner,  me  'n 
Tim  there  went  an  't  last  winther 
but  wan  it  wor — ^wor  't  not,  Tim  ? ' 
A  nod  from  Tim,  whose  awe  is  too 
great  for  utterance.  *  We  wint, 
yer  banner,  to  shoot  the  ducks,  for 
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the  longVs  alive  wid  fowl  tliin.  We 
hadn*i  been  an  't  the  haf  an  honr 
wben  the  diril  begin  Ids  romblin' 
and  rattfaJin'  wid  chains  and  things 
— och,  sow] !  an'  'twas  dreadful  to 
hear— and  throwin'  the  cassel  right 
down  npon  us,  he  was — grate 
ihtones—och  !  a  shower  iv  'm — ^no 
les.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  *t,  yer 
iianoer.  Nor  me  nor  Tim  woulcUi't 
go  an't  agin  at  evenin'  &I1  for  411 
tiie  gonld  and  shilver  in  Ballinay, 
jer  haoner.  Och !  it's  just  a  tarrible 
place  altogither ! ' 

^  But  why  doesn't  the  priest  ex- 
ordaehim?' 

*  Ah,  tratb,  yer  hanner,  an'  he 
won't  be  exercised — leastwise,  not 
by  the  priest.  It's  jost  no  good 
atafl.' 

'Well,  bat  don't  yon  think  the 
ganger,  peihaps,  might  manage  to 
exordsehimP' 

At  this  suggestion,  there  is  a  sly 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  if  the  prac- 
tical was  trenching  too  closely  on 
the  BQpematoral,  and  attention  is 
distracted  by  one  of  the  men  conve- 
niently  seeing  a  large  *  samant '  rise 
somewhere  where  no  one  else  was 
looldng;  and  thns,  with  two  artificial 
minnows  trailing  over  the  stem,  and 
a  fly  rod  ready  for  the  best  trout  and 
salmon  casts,  ihe  boat  rows  steadily 
on,— now  one  rod  getting  a  pluck 
from  a  nice  perch  of  a  pound 
weight,  now  the  other  getting  a 
sharp  poll  from  a  trout — and  lovely 
trout  these  Loch  Conn  trout  are : 
not  80  Tery  handsome  to  look  at, 
thongh  well  enough  for  that,  but 
when  you  cut  them  open  at  break- 
fast, ^ej  are  redder  than  salmon, 
and  Tery  fine  in  flavour.  The  sandy 
shores  of  the  lake  are  thickly  strewed 
vith  a  variety  of  small  shells,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  condition 
of  the  trout.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
tront  ta^  not  more  plentifol  in  the 
lodi,  as  half  a  dozen  in  the  day  is  a 
good  take  as  far  as  the  trout  are 
concerned— or  periiaps  a  gentle  pull 
at  the  minnow,  or  a  deep,  sullen 
*boil'  at  the  fly  may  precede   a 


desperate  rush  from  a  salmon — ^for 
salmon,   though   they  take    shily, 
often  fight  tremendously  in  a  lake, 
better  than   in  a  river,   and  cer- 
tainly   do    struggle    longer  —  and 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
near  the    Pontoon   bridge,   which 
separates  Loch  Conn  from    Loch 
Cullen,  the  angler  may  happen  on  a 
big  pike  or  two,  for  this  is  a  fa- 
vourite place  for  them,  and  they 
run  to  an  unusual  size  there ;  and 
thus  floating  along,  chatting  and 
smoking  between  the  inter^Js  of 
sport,  the  day  wends  on   swiftly 
until    sundry  inward  admonitions 
warn  us  that  lunch  time  should  be 
imminent.    '  Turn  her  head  towards 
yonder  island,  Patsey,  round  that 
gravelspit,  under  those  bushes  there  ; 
that's   it  —  so  —  steady  —  steady/ 
and  urged  by  the  stout  arms  of  the 
rowers,  the  boat's  keel  glides  up  the 
beach,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  basket 
and  all  the  etceteras  are  landed; 
and  while  critical  eyes  are  looking 
out  for  a  dry,  luxurious  seat,  and  a 
convenient  spot  for  a   fire,  other 
critical  eyes  are  searching  for  dead 
wood  and    drift,   of    which   there 
are  always  abundance.     You  have 
brought  a  dozen  or  so  of  turfs  in 
the  boat — that  is,  if  you  are  provi- 
dent— and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fire 
is  built  and  kindled  amongst  the 
stones:  the  blaze  soon  ignites  the 
turf,  and  in  good  time  a  fine  heap 
of  embers  is  formed.     Now  shall 
you    see     some    real    sportsman's 
cookery.     *  Give  me  half  a  dozen  of 
those  perch,  Patsey,  and  now  that 
copy  of  the  Times  newspaper.'  Now 
observe  me,  take  each  perch  sepa- 
rately, merely  wiping  him  dry,  not 
cutting  or    scraping    him   in    the* 
least,  as  that  would  break  the  skin,, 
and  let  out  his  luices.     We  then- 
take  a  piece  of  the  paper,  and  wet 
it  in  the  lake,  and  roll  up  our  perch 
in  it,  in  three  or  four  folds  of  paper, 
screw  up  the  ends,  and  then  thrust 
perch,  paper  andaU,  into  the  embers. 
In  from  five  to  ten  minutes  your 
fish  is  cooked;  fish  him  out,  and 
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take  off  the  charred  paper,  carefallj 
remove  his  scales,  which  will  come 
off  en  masse,  rab  the  white  snccalent 
side  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  make  an  incision  along  the 
backbone,  and  flake  off  all  the  beau- 
tifnl  firm  white  flesh.  Then  turn 
the  carcase  over,  and  serve  the 
other  side  of  the  fish  in  the  same 
way,  throw  away  the  bones  and 
interior,  and  eat  the  remainder. 
It  is  a  dish  for  a  king,  or  an  angler. 
A  salmon  or  a  big  trout  may  be 
filleted,  and  served  in  the  same 
way,  or  roasted  upon  skewers. 
*  Angler,  did  you  ever  taste  roasted 
salmon  properly  basted  ?  Ah  ! 
then  you  do  not  know  what  salmon 
is  capable  of.'  It  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  taste  roasted  salmon 
fresh  from  the  lake.  After  a  few 
other  dainty  refections,  the  'time 
arrives,    in    artistic    language,    to 

'  throw  in  a  dash  of '  but  let  us 

be  wary,  for  you  must  *  open  your 
mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see 
what  luck  may  send  you.'  Is  that 
good  ?  Is  it  a  worthy  finish  to  a 
sumptuous  repast?  AVTiisper  low. 
'It's  rael  small  still,  yer  banner, 
devil  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.' 
And  if  you  are  never  haunted  by 
any  worse  spirits  than  these,  you 
will  probably  live  long  and  die 
happy,  and  ever  after  be  a  firm 
believer  and  no  sceptic  in  the 
matter  of  ghosts.  Then  betake  you 
to  the  peaceful,  meditative  pipe, 
while  the  men  clear  off  the  rem- 
nants utterly,  and  so  to  your  fishing 
again,  and  home  at  last  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  and  that  Loch 
Conn  and  not  Cremome  nor  Eosher- 
ville  is  *  the  place  to  spend  a  happy 
day.' 

There  is  a  rather  curious  circum- 
stance on  the  first  aspect  of  it,  in 
connection  with  the  Pontoon  bridge, 
and  that  is  that  the  current  under 
it  sometimes  flows  one  way  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  it  is 
really  a  very  simple  understandable 
matter ;  for  when  the  river  is  low, 
the  lakes  pour  their  waters  into  the 


river,  and  when  the  lakes  are  low, 
if  a  fresh  comes  in  the  river,  the 
river  overflows  and  sends  its  ^water 
into  the  lakes ;  and  as  the  ^water 
runs  in  or  out  of  the  lakes,  so  tbe 
stream  varies  at  Pontoon.  The  end 
of  the  lake  n^ar  Pontoon  is  very 
lovely,  studded  with  pictux^esque 
islands  and  promontories,  with  high 
wooded  and  rocky  shores,  broken 
here  and  there  into  beautiful  inlets 
and  bays,  edged  by  golden  sandj 
strands ;  and  with  good  sport  on  the 
lake,  and  two  lakes  some  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
wide  for  boating,  it  seems  strange 
that  so  desirable  a  spot  should  not 
find  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
English  tourists.  If  it  were  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland  it  would 
be  voted  perfection.  There  was  for- 
merly  an  hotel  at  Pontoon,  but  it 
has  been  taken  up  for  a  sporting 
lodge  by  the  lessee  of  the  shootings, 
and  the  fisherman  must  now  make 
a  ten-mile  drive  from  Ballina  to 
get  to  Pontoon.  On  leaving  Ballina, 
the  angler  tourist  will  either  turn 
homewards  or  proceed  through 
Erris  via  Bangor,  fishing  snoh 
vraters  as  he  can  get  leave  on,  or  as 
are  open  to  him  ;  here  are  the  Owen- 
moreand  the  Owenduff,  better  known 
as  the  Ballycroy  river,  the  scene  of 
Maxwell's  Wild  Sports  of  the  West, 
the  Httle  Munhim,  and  Loch  Carrow- 
more;  thence  to  Newport,  and  the 
Newport  river,  and  Loch  Beltra ; 
then  overwide,  pleasant  moors  skirt- 
ing the  Errive,  to  the  Elilleries, 
which  remind  one  powerfully  of  a 
gloomy  Norwegian  fiord,  and  so  to 
the  lovely  lake  of  Kylemore,  with  its 
snug  hostelrie,  immortalised  by  poor 
John  Leech  in  his  Idttle  Tour; 
round  by  charming  Clifden  to 
Ballinahinch,  and  the  Twelve  Pins 
of  Bennibola,  where  mountains  of 
all  shapes  rejoice  the  sight,  and 
beautiful  lakes  and  a  river  abound- 
ing in  white  trout  and  salmon  aw^ut 
him — not  forgetting  either  the  fa- 
mous Doohullah  lakes,  where  white 
trout  literally  swarm ;  still  onwards 
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to  the  CostellOy  or  one  of  the  nu- 
meroas  fisheries  between  there  and 
Qalway,  till  Galwaj  with  its  teem- 
ing rirer,  where  the  salmon  shoal 
Hke  gadgeons  in  a  large  stream, 
reeeives  him  at  last.  But  for  us 
onr  Jonniay  most  cease  with  Ballioa, 
tf  we  haye  urgent  private  afiairs 
at  home,  and  Mrs.  Tudor  will  no 
loDger  be  denied. 

Behre  closing  this  paper,  -it  may 
be  wdl  to  Okj  something  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  for  it  is 
radlj  littie  less  than  laughable  to 
chink  that  Englishmen,  and  many 
of  them  too,  have  been  kept  out  of 
Irdftnd  for  the  last  two  seasons 
by  fears  of  Fenianism ;  jet  it  is 
most  eertainlj  true,  astonishing  as 
itiBBjbe  to  those  who  know  the 
ooDsby. 

If  ^  tourist  Englishman  only 
knew  how  very  welcome  he  is  to 
che  many  who  depend  more  or  less 
Qpon  the  money  he  brings  with  him 
(0  eke  oat  a  living,  and  how  shrewd 
the  people  are  when  their  immediate 
profits  are  concerned,  he  would 
sorely  see  that  about  the  last  thing 
they  would  think  g£  would  be  to 
molest  him  in  any  way.  He  may 
contriTe  to  make  himself  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible  to  the  natives, 
and  they  will  hate  him  heartily 
enoogh  for  it,  of  course,  but  his 
piuse  ia  indispensable  to  them. 
Farther  tJian  this,  inhospitality  to 
a  gtranger  is  not  an  Irish  vice 
by  any  means.  And  the  man  who 
might  have  been  at  a  midnight 
meeting  the  night  before,  swearing 
shstract  death  and  destruction  to 
the  Saxon  and  his  rule,  will  leave 
his  work  and  run  half  a  mile  out  of 
hia  way  to  put  an  individual  Saxon 
io  his,  or  to  show  some  point  of 
sceoeiy  he  is  proud  of,  and .  that 
without  any  thought  of  reward, 
hat  from  natural  politeness.  The 
^vandering  angler  is  as  safe  in  Ire- 
hkod  as  he  is  in  England  ;  and  safer, 
indeed,  for  there  are  neither  foot- 
pftda  nor  garotters,  nor  drunken, 
hrutal  nawieB,  ready  for  any  sa- 


vagery, sown  broadcast  over  the 
country. 

As  for  Fenianism  itself,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  plant  of  chiefly  foreign 
growth.  Given  a  dunghill,  unless 
you  put  it  to  useful  purposes  it  will 
grow  weeds  spontaneously,  some  of 
which  may  possibly  be  noxious. 
Such  a  dunghill  was  deposited  from 
the  refuse  of  the  American  war. 
Fenianism  was  just  the  growth  for 
such  a  situation.  The  seed  was 
promptly  scattered,  and  the  plant 
soon  sprung  up,  and  the  more  so  as 
it  afforded  a  few  restless  intriguing 
scamps  an  opportunity  for  living  in 
clover  upon  the  creduUty  of  thou- 
sands of  miserable  dupes,  whose 
kindly  feeling  for  the  land  which 
gave  them  birth  prompted  them  to 
subscribe  large  sums  to  do  her  as 
much  damage  as  they  possibly 
could.  But  of  all  the  movements 
whichever  took  place  in  Ireland, 
none  have  had  so  little  hold  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  population ; 
and  had  the  outbreaks  which  did 
take  place  been  delayed  for  a  very 
few  years,  if  they  had  occurred  at 
aU,  they  would  been  ten  times 
more  contemptible  than  they  were, 
if  that  could  be  possible.  The 
simple  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
country  (certainly  as  regards  the 
whole  of  the  northern  and  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  island)  is  in 
a  very  improving  state,  a  state 
whiph  is  not  favourable  to  re- 
volution. The  coimtry  treated  of 
in  this  paper  was  travelled  over 
by  the  writer  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  second  time  last 
summer,  aud  the  amendment  both 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  people  themselves  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  intervening 
period,  is  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous. 

The  improvement  in  the  agri- 
culture is  very  striking ;  the  fields 
and  fences  are  now  well  tended, 
the  walls  in  good  repair,  the  gates 
actually  are  practicable,  they  have 
constantly  good  hinges,  and  locks 
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that  really  will  lock.  There  is 
abundance  of  stock  to  be  seen  on 
all  hands ;  cows  and  calves  are  more 
or  less  in  every  field,  and  if  there 
be  more  grass  land  than  formerly, 
there  is  no  donbt  that  it  pro- 
duces more  and  pays  better.  There 
are,  and  always  were,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  plenty  of  ruined 
cottages,  hut  there  are  now  what 
there  were  not  always^  ruvniely^  good 
substantial  well  thatched  clean  cot' 
tages  standing  beside  them.  There 
are  no  sig^s  of  muck  heaps  about 
the  door  now,  the  pig  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  family,  but  has  his 
proper  apartments  allotted  to  him ; 
fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  abound,  and 
seem  to  thrive  wonderfully  at  every 
cottage  door.  The  men  you  meet  look 
sturdy  and  hearty,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  well  and  decently  dressed, 
often  in  broadcloth,  and  with  stout 
leather  brogues.  Drunkenness  is  not 
hnovm  in  cmnparison  to  its  existence 
formerly.  For  after  market  day  the 
men  and  women  may  be  met  jogging 
homewards  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
and  you  will  not  meet  half  a  dozen 
drunken  men  amongst  the  whole 
assemblage.  Drunkenness  is  get- 
ting rapidly  out  of  fashion,  while 
&ction  fighting  and  head-breaking 
upon  any  and  every  ordinary  occa- 
sion are  also  becoming  records  of  the 
past.  All  this  denotes  an  improve- 
ment in  habits  which  is  more  than 
striking ;  for  a  people  who  can  break 
themselves  of  a  bad  habit  are  capable 
of  any  amount  of  improvement. 
The  peasant  in  this  district  is  better 
ofi*,  is  infinitely  more  moral,  and  more 
provident  than  the  English  peasant, 
and  were  it  not  for  a  stubborn  Celtic 
pride  which  often  stands  in  the 
light  of  his  interest,  and  which 
tends  to  that  miserable  subdivision 
of  land  so  much,  he  would  be  far 
better  off  frequently  than  he  is. 
Still  he  has  learnt  much  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  his  capa- 
city for  learning  is  quickened  by 
newly  awakened  interests,  and  will 
not  stop  here;  and  if  there  were 


more  resident  landlords,  and  fewer 
middle  men,   if  there   were   some 
means  devised  (short  of  shooting) 
to  check  the  outrageous  pretensions 
of  landlords  of  the  Scully  type,  who 
are  more  conmion  in  Irelaxid  than 
we  should  be  disposed  to  credit 
if  the  land  question,  which  is  the 
vital  question  in  Irish  grievances, 
could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of— 
if  there  were    not   that    unfortu- 
nate lack  of  unanimity  of  purpose 
amongst  the  Irish  people  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  which  such  a  popu- 
lation, so  shrewd,  yet  so  impression- 
able, could  not  be  led  to  achieve 
under  a  good  and  wise  govenmient. 
But  the  good  and  wise  govemmest 
is  the  d&culty.     Many   conversa- 
tions with  farmers,  Scotch  tacks- 
men, gentlemen,  peasants  and  per- 
sons in  various  conditions,  have  led 
to,  and  confirmed  these  opinions  on 
matters  which  are  of  themselves 
more   or   less    sufficiently   visible. 
That  a  large  part  of  the  country 
was    improving    rapidly   was    the 
general  belief.     *  What  we  wanted,* 
said  one,  '  was  elbow  room.    There's 
no  question  that  the  country  wm 
over-populated    for  its  actual  re- 
sources.     Emigration,    though    it 
seemed  a  hard  necessity,  has  done 
much  for  us,  and  is  doing  much ; 
and  now  we  have  got  elbow  room, 
we  mean  to  make  the  best  use  of  it' 
To  show  the  state  the  country  was 
in,  take  an  instance  out  of  many. 
Some  time  since  a  large  property 
was  sold  in  Donegal.   One  lot  of  the 
estate  consisted  of  a  property  whicli 
returned  a  rental  of  6ooZ.  a  year, 
and  to  make  up  this  rental  there 
were  above  400  tenants,  one  of  these 
tenants  paying  a  rent  of  60Z.  a  year 
out  of  the  total,  leaving  the  540/. 
to  the. remainder.     20s.  a  year  was 
a  common  rent  as  may  be  supposed, 
and  even  that  sum  they  had  often,  nay 
constantly,  to  borrow  59.  or  109.  to 
make  up.     How  could  a  country 
ever  be  prosperous  when  living  was 
to  any  extent  reduced  to  such  a    | 
stater     Per    contra^  take  an  ex- 
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tract  from  modem  experience.    In  we  now  feed  our  cattle  on,  and  we 

speaking  of  the  exports  of  Ireland  export  the  cattle  to  70a  instead, 

to  England,  the  question  was  put,  getting  the  entire  profit  which  it  is 

how  it  iras  Aat  the  country  being  possible  to  get  out  of  our  products, 

agricnltm^y  more  prosperous,  it  even  to  the  manure.    You'll  never 

did  not  export  nearly  as  much  com  Have  our  com  again,  we  have  grown 

formerij?    The  answer  was,  '  Be-  wiser.'  Clearly  there  was  no  need  to 

cause  we  consume    it    ourselves,  question  any  further  in  that  direc- 

Osts,  barie^,  and  such  matters  as  tion. 
ve  used  to  export  to  you  formerly, 
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SONG  FROM  EURIPIDES. 

*HXii3^rois  trwh  ktvBfuoat  ytmi/uv, — ^Eub.  J^p,  727. 

Would  Gk>d  I  were  now  by  the  sea^ 

By  the  winding  wet- worn  caves, 

By  the  ragged  rents  of  the  rocks, 
And  that  there  as  a  bird  I  might  be 

White- winged  with  the  sea-skimming  flocks  ; 
Where  the  spray  and  the  breeze  blow  &ee 

O'er  the  ceaseless  mirth  of  the  waves, 

And  dishevel  their  loose  grey  locks. 
I  would  spread  my  wings  to  the  moist  salt  air. 
And  my  wide  white  wings  should  carry  me, 
Lifted  up  out  over  the  sea — 

Carry,  I  heed  not  where — 
Somewhither  far  away, 
Somewhither  far  from  my  hateful  home, 

Where  the  breast  of  the  breeze  is  sprinkled  with  spray. 
Where  the  restless  deep  is  maddened  with  glee  ; 
Over  ihe  waves'  wild  ecstasy — 

Through  the  wild  blown  foam ! 

W.  H.  M. 


-'^ft^te^ 
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r[S  is  far  tlie  most  amusing  and 
one  oi  tlie  most  iastmctiye 
bools  that  liave  been  pnblisbed  for 
the  last  few  years  about  Ireland. 
Its  inherent  attractions  are  so  sure 
to  secure  it  wide  circnlation  that 
little  need  be  said  by  us  upon  that 
subject.  The  stories  of  which' it 
mainly  consists  are  also  published 
with  Mr.  Trench's  personal  gua- 
rantee for  their  truth.  We  can 
only  say  that  they  go  far  to  justify 
the  fidelity  of  the  wildest  incidents 
in  Leyer's  Irish  stories,  and  to  re- 
habilitate the  character  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington.  They  Mly  make 
good  Mr.  Trench's  assertion  in  his 
prefisM^: 

From  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  man- 
hood to  the  veige  of  age,  it  haM  been  my 
lot  to  Uto  surrounded  bj  a  kind  of  poetic 
turbulence  and  almost  romantic  Tiolance, 
which  I  believe  could  hardly  belong  to 
real  life  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Moreover  they  are  at  once  so 
amusing  and  so  important  that  no 
one  can  have  the  heart  to  complain 
of  that  'frequent  use  of  the  first 
person  singular,'  for  which  the 
author  apologises  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  When  a  man 
has  lived  a  stirring  and  interesting 
life  he  has  a  right  to  be  egotistical, 
for  he  is  sure  to  be  amusing  when  he 
talks  openlyand  honestlyabout  him- 
self and  his  own  experiences.  So 
long  as  it  is  good-natured  to  others 
and  founded  on  genuine  merit  in*  its 
subject,  a  little  vanity  is  no  bad 
thing.  If  a  man  has  the  good  luck 
to  be  better  ofi*  than  his  neighbours 
in  those  respects  in  which  we  all 
wish  to  excel,  there  is  something 
pleasant  in  seeing  him  enjoy  his 
superiority  heartily  and  unaJQPect- 
edly,  and  if  he  extends  his  i^pre- 
ciation  to  his  family  as  well  as  to 


himself^  no  great  harm  is  dona 
We  should  not  indeed  be  disposed 
to  be  very  much  scandalised  if  we 
had  cause  to  believe  that  a  warm 
imagination  had  lent  a  little  extra 
colour  to  incidents  which  in  them* 
selves  were  remarkable.  There  is 
a  poetic  as  well  as  a  strictly  literal 
truth  in  narratives  of  all  sorts,  espe- 
cially in  narratives  of  adventure; 
and  when  striking  stories  are  dra- 
matically told,  it  would  be  idle 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  had 
never  in  any  instance  unconsciously 
allowed  a  vigorous  imagination  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  tenacious 
memory.  If  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered unfiEivourable  criticisms, 
they  are  the  only  ones  which  we 
feel  called  upon  to  make  upon 
Mr.  Trench's  book.  In  other  re- 
spects it  deserves  unqualified  praise. 
No  one  of  the  stories  which  it  tells 
is  either  dull  or  ill  told,  or  told 
without  a  purpose  which  goes 
beyond  mere  amusement.  More- 
over there  is  much  judgment  in 
Mr.  Trench's  determination  to  ab- 
stain from  any  discussion  of  the 
different  questions  of  the  day  re- 
lating to  !&eland.  He  is  we  think 
quite  right  in  leaving  his  readers 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  upon 
that  subject,  though  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  half  promises  us  another 
volume,  in  which  he  will  give  in  an 
express  form  the  result  of  his  great 
experience.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  try  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  stories  whichhe  relates, 
and  we  will  express  our  own  opinion 
as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point. 

The  book  begins  with  passages  in 
Mr.  Trench's  own  life  at  school  and 
college  which  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  and  the  other  boys  at 
Armagh   College  barred  out  their 


"  Realities  of  Irish  Life,    By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  land  agent  in  Ireland  to  the  Marquis 
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for  stc^iBg  ibe  weekly 
luHdi^  »  a  pfiuii^meat  to  tfaie 
gchool  m  grainJ  for  the  miscon- 
duct d  A  jmrag^  blackg^rd  who 
neaz^  bleir  up  ti^e  head  master  hj 
putiiD^  a  brown  paper  parcel  ftiU 
isipnpowder  into  tiie  grate  behind 
Iqdi.  lie  rebels  repulsed  all  at- 
deb  mde  on  their  fortress  by  a 
ftre  «f  pistols  loaded  with  sparrow- 
h^  ilie  smaQest  form  of  shot,  and 
it  hst  snbinitted  only  to  thirst. 
The  stoiy  makes  one  regret  the 
stupidity  of  the  master.  With  a 
efaaJSng-disIi  and  half  a  ponnd  of 
pepper,  lie  might  in  five  minntes 
luiTe  made  die  place  nnbearable  by 
a&j  liviii^  boy  without  the  slightest 
troable;  or  if  he  had  contented 
biiDBelf  with  pointing  oat  to  them 
tbe  fiiet  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
bj  teaching  them,  and  that  nothing 
oodd  gnit  him  better  than  that  they 
liioDld  give  him  the  full  control  of 
hi  tiiae  and  spare  him  the  expense 
d  feeding  them  by  locking  their 
doors  ap  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could,  be  woold  have  won  a  moral 
nctorj  of  still  greater  importance  ; 
for  he  voold  haye  shown  them  that 
thej  were  imitating  the  example 
of  those  ingenious  countrymen  of 
thein  who  burnt  the  banker's  notes 
hj  way  of  destroying  his  credit. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  sach  a  speech 
u  this  on  jnrenile  rebels  : 

'Boys,  yonr  parents  will  have  to 
pay  me  at  the  end  of  this  term  so 
Dinch  a  head  for  boarding,  lodging, 
ud  teaching  yon.  If  you  board 
jonnelves,  and  prevent  me  from 
^CA<^ung  yon,  you  put  so  much 
iiMnieyinto  my  pocket.  I  am  sin- 
cerely obliged  to  you  for  doing  so, 
and  nothing  but  my  strong  sense  of 
duty  to  your  parents  would  prevail 
upon  me  to  give  you  that  double 
^xtra  flogging  which  you  will  have 
to  receive  when  you  get  tired  of  the 
ppooeaa  of  cutting  off  your  noses  to 
be  revenged  on  your  &ces/  There 
le»  moral  point  about  the  school 
oriea  than  Ihere  is  about  the 
Qtheia  ivhidi  the  book  contains. 


Mr.  Trench  tries  to  use  them  to 
show  that  there  is  something  spe- 
cially rebellious  about  the  Inah 
nature,  and,  in  paHdeular,  that  even 
Irish  boys,  who  had  no  notion  from 
expmence  of  the  meanii^  of  op- 
pression or  injustice,  will  ding  to 
anything  which  the  wildest  abuse 
of  language  can  clothe  with  the 
name  of  a  right  with  the  most  un- 
reflecting, irrational  tenacity.  The 
real  excuse  for  the  story  is  that  it 
is  a  very  good  one  in  its  way,  and 
very  well  told.  The  college  ad- 
ventures are  not  very  remarkable, 
but  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Trench 
became  an  agent,  and  made  ac- 
quaintance practically  with  the 
working  of  the  Bibbon  Code.  Its 
main  object  he  describes  neatly  and 
shortly  in  the  following  words, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  supply- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  keynote  to  the 
whole  book : 

Those  who  have  been  most  earnest  and 
anxious  for  the  impioTement  of  their 
estates  have  oome  most  frequently  nnder 
the  ban  of  the  Ribbonmen,  whilst  the  cave- 
less,  spendthrift,  good-for-nothing  land- 
lord, who  hunts,  and  shoots,  and  drinks, 
and  rons  in  debt,  who  even  exacts  the 
most  ez(»foitant  rent  from  his  tenants,  pro- 
vided only  he  does  not  interfere  with  tneir 
time-hononred  customs  of  sub^viding; 
squatting,  conacre,  and  reckless  marriages, 
may  live  in  peace  and  careless  indolence 
on  his  estate  in  high  favour  with  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  and  with  no  fear  or 
danger  of  being  ever  disturbed  by  a  Bibbon- 


The  serious  interest  of  the  book 
consists  in  Idle  way  in  which  this 
leading  principle  is  illustrated  by 
the  different  tales  which  Mr.  Trench 
has  to  telL  Its  artistic  and  literary 
interest  consists  in  the  tales  them- 
selves. 

The  first  of  the  stories  told  in 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Bibbon  Code  is  that  of  the  marder 
of  a  Mr.  Hall  in  1838,  who  had  pre- 
vented a  fiurmer  from  burning  some 
land  for  conacre.  He  was  shot  dead 
in  one  of  his  fields.  A  man  was 
hired  to  commit  the  murder  for  52., 
with  an  assistaBt  at  3L,  who,  as  the 
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matter  turned  out,  was  the  actual 
murderer.  The  timls  of  the  mur- 
derer— ^for  there  were  two,  the  jury 
not  having  been  able  to  agree  on 
the  first  occasion — are  described 
with  great  vivacity,  and  the  effect 
of  the  conviction  and  execution  on 
the  county  of  Tipperary  is  stated 
to  have  been  very  great.  This 
murder  was  committed  close  to  Mr. 
Trench's  house;  he  actually  heard 
the  report  of  the  shot,  and  saw 
the  dead  body,  with  a  number  of 
people  '  working  all  round  planting 
their  potatoes,'  immediately  after- 
wards. In  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  trial  three  more 
murders  were  committed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  one  of  them 
almost  in  Mr.  Trench's  sight.  The 
fullest  and  most  detailed  illustration 
of  the  general  spirit  of  Bibbonism 
is  given  in  a  later  part  of  the  book, 
in  an  account  of  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Mr.  Trench  and  his  bialiff, 
one  Paddy  McArdle,  in  1851  and 
1852,  when  Mr.  Trench  was  agent 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  course 
of  events  brought  its  details  to 
light,  and  gave  Mr.  Trench  the 
means  of  describing  the  whole  trans- 
action in  a  most  authentic  and  life- 
like manner.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Trench's  offence  was  that  he  had 
compelled  certain  tenants  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  who  had  fallen 
into  arrear  to  pay  their  rents  or 
give  up  their  holdings,  those  who 
were  not  able  to  pay  being  enabled 
to  emigrate,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
up  their  land,  being  allowed  to  seU 
their  stock  and  crop  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  being  released  from  all 
arrears  of  rent.  Some  of  the  effects 
and  incidents  of  this  course  of  policy 
are  in  themselves  the  subjects  of 
interesting  stories,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  immediately;  but  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  resistance  adopted 
was  that  of  the  application  of  the 
Bibbon  Code  in  its  full  severity. 

Mr.  Trench  was  duly  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  by  assassi- 
nation by  a  Bibbon  lodge.     The 


proceedings  and  the  very  conver- 
sation which  took  place  there  wep& 
afterwards  described  at  length  by 
one  of  the  conspirators  to   his  in- 
tended victim.     For  the   particu- 
lars we    must  refer  to   the  book 
itself.     They  are  told  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  by  no  m.eans 
improbable  that  the  narrator  may 
have  exerted  his  powers  of  imagi- 
nation to  a  certain  extent,  and  that 
Mr.  Trench's  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject    may  more    or    less    have 
coloured  his  recollection  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  received  from 
the  informer.     In  a  few  words  the 
gist  of  it  is,  that  the  Ribbonmen 
expressed  their  solemn   resolution 
to  have  the  land  itself  for  their  owq, 
with  no  rent  to  pay  at  all,  and  to 
*  wrench  it  out  of  the  heart's  blood' 
of  '  the   Saxon   robbers.'     One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  had  the  sense 
to  observe  that  when   their   own 
green  land  did  come  back  to  them 
they  would  have  *  wonderfal  grand 
ftm   fighting    amongst    ourselves,* 
which,  however,  he  observed  would 
be  far  better  any  day  *  than  have  no 
fighting  at  all,  and  be  slaves  to  our 
enemies.'    Another  is  said  to  have 
added    the    opinion    that     Ireland 
would  never  rise  against  England, 
but  one  half  of  Ireland  against  the 
other  half;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
dramatic   completeness   abont    the 
expression     of     these     sentiments 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  doubt 
that  either  Mr.  Trench  or  his  in- 
formant have  made  use  of  that  form 
of  composition  which  was  employed 
by  Thucydides  in  the  speeches  with 
which  he  adorned  his  history.     The 
meeting  closed  with  a  suggestion 
from  the  president  that  Mr.  Trench 
should  not  be  shot  till  after  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him  two  iron  gates 
for  his  farm  on  that  day. 

According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bibbon  Code  Mr.  Trench  re- 
ceived due  notice  of  the  sentence 
which  had  gone  out  against  him, 
and  duly  prepared  himself  to  resist 
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its  execaikn  to  tlie  ntmost.  Por 
more  tlian  a  jear  lie  kept  two  siz- 
banelled  rerolrers  constantly  loaded 
and  capped  within  reach  day  and 
nighty  in  addition  io  which,  when- 
ever lie  rode  out  he  had  two  donble- 
fcarrelled  pockei-pistola  and  two 
doable-bairelled  holster- pistols  -^ 
in  all  twenty  shots  abont  him. 
He  was  always  accompanied  when 
lie  went  out  by  two  men  equally 
ireli-armed,  and  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  if  either  of  the 
diree  were  shot^  the  other  two  were 
to  Mow  np  and  shoot  down  the 
zzmider^s  before  coming  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  wonnded  friend. 
He  ifbrwards  heard  that  the  as- 
sassins Lad  had  many  opportn- 
nitaes  of  firing  npon  hun,  but  that 
ibj  always  had  too  much  regard 
for  their  own  safety  to  do  so.  Va- 
rious plans  were  tried  and  aban- 
doned for  Mr.  Trench's  assassina- 
tion, and  a  Mr.  Bateson  and  several 
other  persons  "were  murdered  or 
woonded  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
lasty  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  shoot  Mr.  (trench,  the  Ribbon- 
men  determined  to  shoot  his  bailifiT, 
Paddj  McArdle,  instead.  McArdle 
received  a  warning  from  a  friend 
that  he  was  to  be  shot  as  he  went 
home  one  night,  and  he  accordingly 
procured  the  escort  of  four  poHce. 
Something  attracted  the  attention 
of  t^e  police  on  their  road,  and, 
jumping  over  a  fence  to  get  a  better 
yiew  of  what  they  saw,  they  almost 
jnmped  on  to  the  top  of  the  two 
^^ssassins  who  were  crouching  in  a 
ditch,  near  which  were  Ijring  a 
loaded  pistol  and  a  blunderbuss, 
having  ten  inches  of  charge  in  it 
cammed  down  with  a  bit  of  fustian, 
which  one  of  the  men  had  torn  out 
of  his  jacket  just  before. 

The  only  positive  charge  that 
<:onld  be  brought  against  tiie  men 
was  being  in  possession  of  arms  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  and  upon  this 
.  they  were  imprisoned  for  two  years 
"  with  hard  labour.  Hereupon  one 
of  the  two,  a  man  named  Thornton, 


turned  approver,  and  upon  his  evi- 
dence the  other  prisoner,  Hodgen, 
and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Breen, 
were  tried  upon  the  capital  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  Upon 
this  they  were  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. Thornton  whilst  in  confine- 
men  gave  Mr.  Trench  fuU  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
and  told  him,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  other  convict,  Hodgen, 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  he  did.  Mr.  Trench  got  au- 
thority from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  promise  Hodgen  his  life  if  he 
would  make  what  Mr.  Trench  should 
consider  a  frill  confession  of  aU  the 
facts  which  he  knew  about  the  con- 
spiracy, and  Mr.  Trench  accord- 
ingly made  him  the  offer  through 
a  clerk.  The  man  was  apparently 
upon  the  point  of  accepting;  he 
declared,  however,  at  last  that  he 
would  say  nothing  tiU  he  had  '  seen 
his  clergy '  next  morning.  He 
saw  the  priest  accordingly,  told 
Mr.  Trench's  clerk  that  he  now 
felt  fitter  to  die  than  he  was  ever 
likely  to  be  again,  and  that  he 
would  die  hard.  Die  he  did  with 
his  accompHce  Breen,  and  if  Mr. 
Trench  may  be  believed,  the  effect 
of  this  execution  was  to  put  down 
the  conspiracy.  Using  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained  from  the 
informer  Thornton,  Mr.  Trench  ter- 
rified the  principal  conspirators  by 
showing  them  how  much  he  knew, 
and  fairly  frightened  most  of  them 
out  of  the  country.  Paddy  McArdle 
declared,  '  We  had  bagged  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them,  whilst  they  had 
never  taken  a  feather  out  of  one  of 
us.'  Mr.  Trench  adds  these  remark- 
able words : 

All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Ireland 
know  the  immense  effect  which  success,  or 
the  reverse,  has  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
multitude.  Indeed  it  is  a  feeling  bj  no 
means  confined  to  Ireland;  and  seeing  that 
in  everything  the  conspirators  had  been 
outwitted,  worsted,  or  punished,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sympathisers  gave  up  their 
losing  game  and  returned  to  industrial 
pursuits. 
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BribboniBm  fix>Bi  the  time  in  ques- 
tion baa  beeiQ  at  an  end  on  the  Bath 
estates,  and  Mr.  Trench  has  never 
since  had  occasion  to  carry  arms. 

Mr.    Trench    has    many    other 
stories  to  tell  which  iUnstrate  the 
feeling  of  the  peasantiy  with  re- 
gard to  the  land.     When  he  first 
became  agent  to  the  Bath  Estate, 
rents  had    fallen    into  arrear  for 
several  years,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
]^e  had  got  into  their  heads  a  very 
distinct  notion  that  they  wonld  pay 
no  more  rent  at  all.     A  melancholy 
story  is  told  of  one  Joe  McKey,  who 
took  this  line,  and  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  splendid  fellow  in  eveiy 
way  both  morally  and  physically. 
He  declared  that  he  had  built  his 
house  and  reclaimed  the  land,  and 
that  he  never  woold  give  it  up  or 
pay    rent    for    it.      itr.   Trench's 
story  of  the  way  in  which,  partly 
by  threatening   to    shoot   MoKey 
through   the  head  and  partly  by 
throwing  the  pistols  which  he  had 
drawn,  apparently  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  table  before  him  as  a  sort  of 
appeal  to  McKey*s  generosity,  he 
took   him    prisoner,  morally    and 
physically,  is  probably  regarded  by 
Mr.  Trench  as  the  gem  of  the  book, 
as  the  principal  scene  in  it  is  im- 
pressed in  gilding  on  the  cover.    It 
has  a  melancholy  ending,  as  poor 
McKey,  so  we  are  told,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  consequence  of  the 
taunts  to  .which  he  was  exposed  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellows  for  having 
submitted.  His  defeat,  however,  in- 
sured the  authority  of  the  landlord 
over  the  property.     We  will  not 
spoil  the  story  by  compressing  it ; 
it  is  venr  well  told,  and    is  per- 
vaded   tnroughout    by  a   v^  of 
pathos. 

Besides  his  conflicts  with  the 
Bibbonmen  at  Garrickmacross  Mr. 
Trench  had  to  do  battle  with  a 
very  different  kind  of  enemy  in  the 
extensive  estates  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  that  part  of  the  counly 
of  Kerry  of  which  Kenmare  is  the 
capital.     The  estate,  which  consists 


of  about  60,000  acres  (three-fiftiiB 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Hes 
upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  arsi 
of  the  sea  called  the  Kenmare  Biv^er, 
one  of  the  great  inlets  which  gives 
to  the  south-west  extremitjr  of 
Ireland  its  characteristic  ragged 
appearance.  It  is  a  wild  distnet, 
composed  almost  exclusively-  of 
very  barren  mountains  rising  ilrom 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  from  tibe  sea 
level.  Biardly  any  «om  can.  be 
grown  there  except  a  little  oats, 
and  the  people  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  potatoes  at  the  time 
of  the  potato  rot.  The  state  of 
society  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Trench : 

"So  refitiaist  whateyer  had  been  put 
upon  the  system  of  sub-division  of  huid. 
Boys  and  girls  intennarmd  nndliecfced 
each  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  withcnit  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  nuvke  any  provision 
whatever  for  their  future  subsii^nee  be- 
yond a  shed  to  lie  down  in,  and  a  small 
plot  of  land  whereon  to  grow  potatoes. 
Innumerable  squattert  had  settled  tliem- 
selves  unquestioned  in  huts  on  tbe  moon- 
tain  sides,  and  in  the  vaUeys,  without  any 
sufficient  provision  for  their  maintenance 
during  the  year.  They  sowed  their  patches 
of  potatoes  early  in  spring,  uaxng  seaweed 
alone  as  a  manure.  Then  as  ths  hard 
seasons  of  spring  and  summer  oame  on, 
they  nailed  up  the  doors  of  their  huts^ 
tool  all  their  children  along  with  them, 
together  with  a  few  tin  cans,  and  started 
on  a  migratory  and  piratical  expeditaon 
ofver  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Oork, 
trusting  to  their  adroitness  and  good  luck 
in  begging,  to  keep  the  family  alive  till 
the  potato  crop  again  came  in. 

The  effect  of  the  potato  rofc  on 
such  a  population  maybe  readily 
imagined.  Belief  works  were  eek 
on  ^ot,  the  results  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  Uttfo 
bits  of  road  leading  along  the  sides 
o£  utterly  barren  mountains^  £pom 
nowhere  to  nowhere,  grown  over 
in  every  part  by  vegetation  and 
marked  oziiy  as  tracks  beginxiing 
and  ending  abruptly  and  without 
any  assignable  reason,  at  spots 
whioh  seem  to  have  been  <dio8en 
quite  at  random  on  the  ^nountaiii 
side.    The  people,  however,  died  in 
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nmnben.    Thej  did  not  knowliow 
to  cook  tlifl  Indian  meal  supplied 
to  them.    Hej  bad  not  energy  to 
catch  tlM  fish  wliich  swarm  in  the 
Keiuatfa  Bxrer,   and    irhere    the 
lalwnr  of  three  or  four  men  for  a 
mi^  dMj  will  easily  provide  food 
enoBgh  for  several  familieH  for  many 
dsys.    There  was  bo  one  .to  direct 
or  aani^  the  efforts  which  might 
ha?e  saved  their  liveS)  and  in  ther 
fears  immediately  succeeding  the 
fiunine  fever,  dysentery,  and  scarry, 
prodaoed  hy  preidonB  destitoticni, 
caoaed  as  many  deaths  as  hunger 
hsdeaaseddormgtheyear  of  famine. 
When  Mr.  Trench  came  to  Kenmare 
the  poor  law  had  been  got  into  ope- 
latioiL    Abont  10,000  persons  were 
reoeiTiDg  relief,  and  the  whole  popn* 
ktioB  of  the   neighbourhood   had 
crowded  into  the  town  to  entitle 
Otemsehres   to  places  in  its  work- 
house.   Mr.  Trench  offered  work 
to  all  those  who  were  inclined  to 
tike  it  and   were    chargeable   to 
Lord  Lsnsdowne's  proper^;  but  he 
found  that  be  bad  in  the  m*st  place 
to  make  work  for  them,  in  the  next 
plaee  that  the  work  they  could  do 
was  worth   rery  little  indeed,   so 
tint  wages   on  which  they  could 
Uve  were  only  charity  in  another 
farm,  and  in  the  third  place  that 
theie  were  no  lodgings  ^Dr  them. 
The  workhouse,  of  course,  would 
not  receiTe  people  who  bad  employ- 
ment, and  every  lane,  alley,   and 
eabin  in  the  town  was  crammed  to 
nffocatioD.     Under  these  oircum* 
staaeeB  it  becanoe  obvious  that  one  of 
three  ttinga  most  happen.  The  3,000 
panpen  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate 
must  either  starve  or  be  supported 
bf  poor  rates  paid  by  liieir  hmdlord, 
aoxnmtmg  to  at  least  i3,oooZ.  a 
year,  upon  a  rental  of  less .  than 
io^ooot,  or  else  they  must  emigrate^ 
An  offer  to  provide  &ee  emigration 
was  aoeordingly  made,  and  in  litlde 
more  than  a  year  3,500  paupers  left 
KfiBTtMim  ibr  America  in  batches  of 
300  a  .week  at  Lord  Lansdowne's 
ezpenseu    They  all  went  of  their 


own  free  will ;  not  a  single  one  was 
evicted,  and  they  all  reached  America 
without  aoddent.  The  result  may 
be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  the  district. 
In  eveiy  direction  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  old  cottages,  looking 
like  dilapidated  gravestones  of  a 
buried  state  of  things.  In  the  midst 
of  these  ruins  stand  a  number  of 
well-built,  substantia],  comfortable 
little  houses,  with  good  glass  win- 
dows, clean  slate  roofs,  and  every 
appearance  of  reasonable  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Trench's 
agency  for  the  estate  of  Gbasbill 
Manor,  the  property  of  Lord  Digby, 
illustrates  a  different  phase  of  the 
land  question.  In  this  case  the 
tenants  had  leases  which  bad  been 
granted  them  by  Lord  Digby's 
predecessor  without  proper  legal 
powers;  besides  which  the  rents  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  in  arrear,  in 
some  instances  for  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Besides  this,  squat- 
ting had  gone  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
holders,  none  of  whom  bad  paid 
rent  for  upwards  of  twenly  years, 
and  who  had  thus  acquired  a  free- 
hold interest  in  little  patches  of 
land  which  they  had  originally  oc- 
cupied and  reclaimed.  In  one  way 
and  another  these  difficulties  were 
all  dealt  with.  The  leaseholders 
whose  leases  were  void,  received 
compensation  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  30,oooZ.  from  the  executors 
of  the  Lord  Digby  by  whom  the 
leases  had  been  granted.  Thesquair- 
ters  were  bought  out,  and  those  who 
refused  either  to  leave  or  to  pay 
were  ejeeted  by  the  civil  power. 
A  large  portion  of  the  arrears  of 
rent  due  was  remitted.  Lord  Dighj 
having  thus  got  the  property  fairly 
into  his  own  hands,  proceeded  to 
improve  it,  and  by  drainage  and  the 
reclamation  of  bogs,  he  and  his  agent 
between  them  brought  up  the  rental 
of  land  which  had  been  worth  about 
49.  an  Irish  acre  to  25^.  or  30^. 
The  general  result  of  their  opera- 
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tions  is,  that  Lord  Digby  has  laid 
out  on  his  estate  in  the  conrse  of 
ten  years  3 2, 79 5 2.  upon  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  has  received  a  fair 
interest  besides  haying  the  satisfac- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  Bibbon- 
ism,  spreading  comfort  and  content 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
and  reducing  what  had  previously 
been  a  disorderly,  violent,  dangerous 
population  to  a  condition  of  order 
and  respectability. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the 
graver  and  more  important  of  Mr. 
Trench's  narratives ;  they  are  plea- 
santly interspersed  with  lighter 
ones  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  people.  Several  of 
these  are  very  pretty.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  story  of  Mary  Shea,  a 
young  beauty  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kenmare,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  get  Mr.  Trench's  leave 
to  marry  her  Eugene  at  the  ripe  age 
of  1 7,  upon  a  farm  the  rent  of  which 
was  7«.  6d,  a  year.  Thinking  this 
not  exactly  a  prudent  step,  Mr. 
Trench  persuaded  Eugene  to  go 
over  to  America  for  a  year  in  the 
first  instance,  to  see  whether  he 
could  not  provide  a  rather  better 
home  for  his  Mary,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly managed  to  do,  repaying 
Mr.  Trench  the  passage  money 
which  he  had  advanced  to  enable 
him  to  try  the  experiment.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  story  too  about  one 
Alice  McMahon,  who  consented  to  a 
sort  of  elopement  to  America  with 
one  Ned  Cunningham,  in  order  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  Bibbon 
Conspiracy,  into  which  he  had  been 
weak  enough  to  enter  because  her 
father  repulsed  his  suit,  and  finally 
there  is  an  exceedingly  humorous 
history  of  Pat  McDermot,  a  very 
attractive  young  man,  with  whom  a 
formidable  lady  of  the  name  of 
Catherine  Faman  fell  in  love  in  so 
masterful  a  manner  that  Pat  emi- 
grated in  order  to  escape  from  her. 
He  was,  however,  followed — dis- 
covered by  the  lady  who  observed 
on  parting,  *  If  once  I  do  ketch  him, 


won't  I  give  it  him,'  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  effected  h^  purpose 
and  also  to  have  kept  her  word. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hunronr 
of  the  book  we  may  quote  the  last 
of  its  stories.  Long  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Bibbon  conspiracy 
against  Mr.  Trench  and  his  bailiff 
McArdle,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  a  violent  dispute  arose 
between  two  tenants  on  the  estate 
before  Mr.  Trench.  After  mnch 
objurgation,  one  called  the  other  a 
public  robber,  and  upon  being  caUed 
upon  to  explain,  the  following  re- 
nmrkable  observations  were  made 
upon  the  two  sides. 

*  That  same  public  robber  there  before 
ye  put  down  his  name  for  a  one-ponnd 
note  to  get  Faddy  McArdle  shot,  that's 
alive  and  well  now ;  and  when  them  that 
was  to  do  the  job  came  roond  to  him  after- 
wards for  the  money  to  pay  the  heavy  ex- 
penses they  were  under,  the  thief  of  the 
world  only  buttoned  up  his  pocket  and 
refused  to  pay  a  farthing — and  thafs  why 
I  call  him  a  pubhc  robber.' — *  And  why 
should  I  pay  them  a  farthing,  the  rogues 
that  they  were,  when  they  did  not  do  the 
job?*  shouted  the  other  man.  *  Sure  isn't 
Mr.  McArdle  safe  and  sound  this  minute — 
long  life  to  him,  and  long  may  he  reign, 
himself  and  his  big  white  horse.  May  I 
never — ^but  I  wouldn't,  for  a  fire-pound 
note  this  minute,  that  they  got  him  down ; 
and  yet  the  thieves  of  tfie  world  wnnted 
me  to  pay  them  for  shooting  him  when 
they  never  done  it  at  all!  That's  a  quare 
way  of  doing  business.  Fay  the  one- 
pound  note,  indeed.  In  troth,  Til  pay  no- 
thing of  the  kind.' 

This  short  account  will  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  sort  of  notion 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Trench's  book. 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  does  not 
himself  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  which 
are  connected  with  Ireland,  though 
no. doubt  he  writes  with  an  eye  to 
them.  We  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks as  to  the  impression  which  is 
left  upon  us  by  the  evidence  which 
he  gives  as  to  the  state  of  that 
country.  The  first  broad  conclusion 
which  his  book  suggests  relates  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  with.    It  is  simply  this.    The 
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peasantry,  by  an  unliappj  combi- 
natiou  of  circnmstanoes,  are  under 
tlie  infinence  of  eTery  sort  of  motive 
to  giye  way  to  that  inclination 
wbich  is  common  to  all  mankind  to 
rebel,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
against  the  distribution  of  property 
wiu'ch  tbey  find  established  amongst 
tbem.  It  neither  is  nor,  if  we  con- 
sider tbe  matter  impartially,  can  it 
je  expected  to  be,  an  easy  thing, 
ocder  any  circumstances  or  in  any 
state  of  society,  to  get  the  poor  to 
accept  and  acquiesce  in  a  distri- 
bution of  the  good  things  of  the 
world  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  meana  of  enjoyment  are  appro- 
priated to  a  few.  Under  favourable 
drcnmstances,  no  doubt,  the  thing 
may  be  and  is  done.  Where,  as  in 
England,  France,  or  America,  every 
one  feels  that  he  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  rich  if  he  exerts  himself, 
and  where  examples  of  people  who 
actually  have  become  rich  by  means 
open  to  all  abound  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  invidiousness  of  wealth  is 
much  diminished.  Where,  as  in  the 
mral  parts  of  England,  the  moral 
claims  of  poverty  upon  wealth  are 
freely  admitted,  and  where  long 
intercourse  and  the  habits  of  ages 
have  produced  a  Mendly  feeling  be- 
tvreen  rich  and  poor,  squires  and 
county  femilies  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  law  of  nature,  against 
which  it  would  be  at  once  hope- 
less and  rather  impious  to  contend ; 
and  a  feeling  may  exist  between 
landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers 
which  l^ves  little  to  be  desired 
except  more  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  and  a  greater  amount  of  intel- 
ligence and  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  poor.  But  in  Ireland 
ereiyihing  unites  to  prevent  the 
poor  man  from  acknowledging  in 
his  heart  the  moral  right  of  the  rich 
man  to  hold  his  property.  The 
landlord  and  tenant  belong  to  dif- 
ferent creeds,  and  often  to  different 
races ;  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
landlord  are  often  traced  back,  at 
no  very  great  distance  of  time,  to 


grants  from  conquerors  whom  the 
body  of  the  people  regard  as  foreign 
conquerors ;  in  a  word,  every  ele- 
ment which  can  possibly  embitter 
and  poison  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  exists,  and  is 
always  capable  of  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  open  and  violent 
hostility  when  an  occasion  arises 
for  it.  Upon  these  general  causes 
of  irritation  are  superinduced  the 
special  causes  which  arise-  from  the 
manner  in  which  matters  have  been 
managed — or  mismanaged — during 
the  last  century  and  a  half— to  go 
no  further  back.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Ireland  was 
very  thinly  peopled.  Probably  when 
William  III.  conquered  it,  it  did 
not  contain  500,000  native  Irish. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws, 
the  population  of  the  country  mul- 
tiplied probably  seven  or  eight 
times,  though  their  progress  in 
civilisation  was  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  their 
numbers.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  came  the  reign  of  the 
middleman,  and  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  cottier  population, 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  land — for  the 
double  purpose  of  multiplying  votes 
and  increasing  rents — and  the  uni- 
versal  adoption  of  the  potato  diet. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  the  great  political,  religious, 
and  social  changes  of  our  own 
generation  set  in  as  with  a  flood. 

These  familiar  circumstances  ex- 
plain so  fully  and  in  so  obvious  a 
manner  the  chronic  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their  constant  tendency  to  rebel 
against  the  state  of  things  in  which 
they  find  themselves  living,  that  no 
further  remarks  upon  it  are  neces- 
sary. It  must  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  natural  that  the  pea- 
santry should  put  down  to  t^e  ac- 
count of  the  Government  everything 
under  which  they  find  themselves 
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ffoffering,  that  they  should  resent 
as  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  landlords  or  by  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  sufferings  which  in  reality  are 
due  to  matters  over  which  the  Gro- 
Terament  and  the  landlords  had  no 
control  whatever,  and  which  in 
many  instances  were  nothing  more 
than  honest  and  indeed  effectual 
efforts  to  improve  their  position. 
Illogical,  hot-tempered,  ignorant 
people  labouring  under  much  actual 
misery,  and  the  recollection  of  real 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  a  not  Yety 
remote  ancestry,  are  likely  enough 
to  regard  the  emigration  by  which 
they  are  transferred  to  a  position  of 
coinfort  from  one  of  misery  as  ex- 
termination, and  the  steps  which  a 
landlord  takes  to  improve  his  estate, 
and  thereby  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  all  whom  it  supports,  as  acts 
of  tyranny  done  in  consequence  of, 
and  under  authority  derived  from 
foreign  conquest  and  usurpation. 

There  is  thus  little  difficulty  in 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  the 
peasant,  and  in  understanding  the 
source  from  which  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence flow,  or  the  spirit  in  which 
Hiey  are  done ;  but  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  although 
their  feelings  are  quite  intelligible, 
and  though  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  guilt  which  attaches  to  their 
conduct  the  facte  to  which  we  have 
referred  ought  to  be  carefully  taken 
into  account,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  slightest  consideration  will 
show  that  whatever  provocation  the 
peasantry  or  their  ancestors  before 
them  may  have  received,  not  merely 
IB  Ribbonism  wrong,  but  the  spirit 
of  which  it  is  only  one  symptom  is 
mischievous  in  the  highest  possible 
degree— mischievous  to  all  whose 
interests  it  affects,  and  especially 
mischievous  to  those  who  feel  and 
display  it  most  strongly. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  let  us 
try  to  answer  the  question.  What, 
apart  trom  all  technicalities,  are  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  peaeantry  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they 


stand?  As  to  their  legal  rigbis 
there  is  and  can  be  no  dispnte. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  yearly 
tenants,  liable  to  be  ejected  from 
their  holdings  by  their  kuidlords  on 
six  months'  notice,  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  landlord's 
will,  without  compensation  for  any 
improvements  which  they  may  have 
made  upon  the  land,  and  also  with- 
out compensation  for  the  injury  to 
their  feelings  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  place  of  residence  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  all  sorts  of  old 
ties  and  associations.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  only  fixed  point  in  the 
whole  controversy.  "Wnatever  may 
be  the  moral  bearings  of  the  case,  j 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  i 
admit  of  no  dispute  at  all,  and  the  i 
grievance  complained  of  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  what  they 
are.  Setting  aside  then  the  law, 
since  that  is  complained  of,  let  us 
consider  whiit  the  moral  and  sub* 
stantial  rights  of  the  parties  are. 
First,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  right  ?  It  means,  for  the 
present  purpose,  some  b^efit  or 
advantage,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
is  secured  to  the  person  said  to 
have  the  right  by  some  rule  of  con- 
duct generally  recognised  as  binding  \ 
between  man  and  man.  The  first 
questioli  therefore  which  presents 
itself  is,  what  rule  exists  which  can 
be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  the  one 
before  us  ?  To  this  we  believe  the 
answer  to  be  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  such  rule,  and  that  therefore 
the  attenipt  to  discover  any  standard 
of  right  between  the  parties,  except 
that  of  legal  right,  is  hopeless,  and 
indeed  chimerical. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative, 
but  in  order  to  illustrate  this  view, 
we  will  give  a  few  cases  of  what  we 
should  recognise  as  moral  rights,  by 
way  of  showing  how  very  remote 
they  are  from  anything  which  can 
be  B$dd  to  exist  in  this  present  case, 
and  how  very  little  the  idea  of 
moral  right  helps  us  in  dealing 
with  the  subject.     A  man  marries. 
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and  has  %  large  funily  oi  children. 
He  sabseqneBtlj  diBCOvers  that^ 
owing  io  M>nie  informality,  Ms 
marriage  ii  legsHy  void ;  the  church 
in  irhick  be  was  married,  we  will 
snppose^  was  one  in  which  mar- 
nages  could  not  by  law  be  celebrated. 
Upon  this  caae  every  one  would  say 
at  oDoe  that  the  moral  rights  and 
datin  of  tiie  parties  interested  were 
tHo^edier  mnaffected  by  the  legal 
mwtiiditY  of  the  marriage.  lilus- 
indons  <^  the  same  principle  might 
be  accnmnlated  to  any  extrait,  but 
the  one  which  we  have  given  is 
qnite  enongh  to  show  the  principles 
npon^ch  most  of  them  depend. 
Tbm  an  all  cases  in  which  legal 
rightB  woaM  have  arisen  if  some 
Qua  of  the  minor  ingredients  which 
go  to  make  up  a  legal  obligation 
liad  Boi  been  wanting,  and  in 
wjneb  all  the  expectations  had  been 
sna'ted,  and  all  ^e  relations  created 
wbich  would  have  been  excited  or 
created  by  the  existence  of  a  com- 
plete legal  obligation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  moral 
nghta  besides  these.  For  instance, 
it  will  generally  be  said  that  every 
hnmtt  being  bad  a  moral  right  to 
be  Seated  with  a  certain  degree 
of  hnmaniiy  or  respect;  but  though 
camists  have  often  tried  to  reduce 
tbefle  rights  to  a  definite  shape,  the 
oommon  sense  of  mankind  recog- 
nifles  the  futiHiy  of  any  attempt  to 
do  so.  For  instance,  eveiy  one  must 
feel  it  to  be  impossible  to  say  with 
anj  respect  to  precision  of  thought 
and  language — what  are  the  moral 
rights  of  a  beggar  as  against  the 
rich.  The  question  cannot  be  de- 
termined wi^  the  least  approach 
to  precisiofi,  except  by  some  one 
who  is  prepared  to  say  who  is  to 
paj  the  beggar  what,  and  this  is 
obvioiiafy  impoBsibla  These  are 
iUaatrations  of  the  fisMst  that  moral 
lights  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  dmaions,  definite  and  inde* 
ibute  rigfati.  They  also  show  that 
definite  moral  rights  can  scarcely 
ezst  unleaB  they  are  founded  upon 


and  intimately  connected  ^th  some 
positive  law.  All  other  moral 
rights  are  indefinite.  It  is,  in- 
deed, almost  impossible  to  use  the 
word  '  rights,'  without  falling  into 
endless  confusion,  unless  the  per- 
son using  it  bears  in  mind  the  &uct 
that  rights  are  essentially  the  crea- 
tures (^  laws,  so  that  where  there 
is  no  law,  no  definite  positive  rule 
of  any  kind,  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  right  properly  so  called^ 
whilst  the  vagueness  of  any  alleged 
right  increases  in  compound  ratio 
in  proportion  to  the  vagueness  of 
any  rule  with  reference. to  which  it 
is  said  to  exist. 

If  we  apply  these  observations  to 
the  case  g£  the  Irish  peasantry  and 
the  land  which  they  occupy,  it  is 
self-evident  that  it  is  only  by  the 
wildest  misuse  of  a  word  more  liable 
to  misuse  than  almost  any  other, 
that  they  can  be  said  to  have  any 
rights  at  all,  beyond  that  genertd 
vague  right  which  belongs  to  every 
human  being  to  be  weU  used  by 
the  rest  of  his  species.  If  they 
have  a  right,  what  is  it?  The 
question  has  been  asked  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  giving  any  definite 
answer  to  it.  One  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  any  such 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  fabt 
that  any  answer  which  you  please 
to  give  is  equally  good  and  equally 
bad,  which  shows  that  they  are  bSi 
perfectly  arbitrary.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  one  man  asserts  that 
every  man  in  the  actual  occapation 
of  land  in  Ireland  has  a  right  to 
own  it  in  fee-simple  without  paying 
any  rent  whatever;  another,  that 
every  such  occupier  has  a  right  te 
a  lease  for  three  lives  at  the  rent 
which  he  now  pays  for  it ;  another, 
that  every  such  occupier  has  aright 
to  a  lease  for  twentf-one  years  at 
such  a  rent  ae  some  public  authority 
appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  d^ 
cltureto  be  reasonable;  and  suppose 
that  fifty  other  persons  defined  the 
supposed  right  in  fifty  other  wayfl^ 
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on  what  principle  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  assert  ^lat  any  one  of  these 
propositions  was  traer  than  any 
other?  Whence  are  such  rights 
ascertained  and  how  are  they  ascer- 
tainable ?  But  a  right  not  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  is  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  a  right 
at  all.  In  order  to  expose  the  full 
absurdity  of  the  notion  that  it  is 
possible  to  regard  the  question  as 
one  of  right,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  theories  which 
are  at  times  advanced  in  relation  to 
the  subject  and  to  observe  their  con- 
aequences.  Archbishop  Manning 
some  time  ago  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  was  that  by 
virtue  of  some  sort  of  law  of  nature 
the  Irish  peasantry  had  a  right  to 
be  supported  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  of  Ireland,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  to 
make  provisions  by  which  they 
should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  right.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  theory  was  much  better  or 
much  worse  than  a  score  of  others 
which  have  been  and  might  be  put 
forward  upon  the  same  subject, 
like  almost  every  other  assertion 
which  can  be  made  about  any  rights 
other  than  those  which  are  conferred 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  and  has  precisely 
the  same  chance  of  being  right  or 
wrong  as  any  other  assertion  of  the 
same  sort.  Let  us,  however,  assume 
its  truth  and  try  to  apply  it  to  prac- 
tice. We  are  met  at  once  by  the 
monstrous  consequence  that  accord- 
ing to  it  population  could  not  be- 
come redundant)  that  every  landlord 
would  be  bound  morally  or  legally, 
or  both,  to  encourage  to  the  very 
utmost  the  cultivation  of  the  pota- 
to, the  subdivision  of  land,  and  all 
the  expedients  by  which  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons  can  be 
supported,  even  in  the  most  preca- 
rious and  unsatisfactory  manner, 
jipon  a  given  area.     In  a  word,  the 


principle  that  all  people  bom  on  the 
land  are  entitled  to  be  supported  by 
the  land,  is  precisely  the  very  prin- 
ciple  of  which  the  potato  famine 
and  its  consequences  may  be  re- 
garded as  nature's  reducUo  ad  ah- 
surdvm.  Take,  again,  Mr.  Mill's 
version  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
peasanby.  Histheorywas  that  they 
had  a  right  to  the  ownership  of  the 
land  subject  to  certain  rents  to  be 
paid  to  the  landlords.  The  mon- 
strous  consequences  of  this  sngges- 
tion  were  well  exposed  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  who  showed  conclusively 
that  it  would  produce  permanent 
bad  blood,  conftision,the  destraction 
of  the  security  of  properly,  and  the 
reproduction  at  no  very  distant 
time  of  every  evil  under  which 
the  country  has  ever  suffered.  Mr. 
Bright  has  tried  his  hand  at  aversion 
of  the  Irish  cultivator's  rights,  and 
has  brought  out  the  notable  result 
of  a  scheme  by  which  the  State 
might  elaborately  manu&cture  a 
new  generation  of  squireens  who,  if 
experience  is  any  sort  of  guide, 
would  be  about  as  great  a  curse  to 
the  country  as  its  worst  enemies 
could  wish  to  inflict  upon  it.  In 
short,  you  have  only  to  bring  any- 
one who  talks  about  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  test  of 
making  a  specific  definite  proposal 
to  discover  that  the  attempt  to  put 
any  sort  of  accurate  meaning  on  the 
phrase  is  entirely  hopeless. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  about  Mr.  Trench's  book  is 
that  it  clearly  shows  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  themselves  have  no  theoiy 
at  all  as  to  their  rights.  He  agrees 
with  various  witnesses,  whose  evi- 
dence is  given  in  Mr.  Senior's  con- 
versations upon  Irish  subjects,  in 
saying  that  the  peasantry  are  per- 
fectly ready  and  willing,  not  only 
to  pay  the  rents  which  they  hare 
agreed  to  pay,  but  to  take  land  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  to  pay  for  it 
at  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  to 
submit  peaceably  to  eviction  if  they 
do  not  pay,  if  ozdy  the  landlord  does 
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not  mieifero  with  th^r  ways  and 
allows  them  to  do  as  they  please 
witk  the  land — ^to  cultivate  it  and 
breed  upon  it  as  they  think  proper. 
CJondiict  of  this  sort  is  obviously 
quite  inconsistent  with  any  such 
iJieoij  as  to  their  rights  as  is  con-» 
tinnally  attributed    to    them    by 
obserrerSy  who  make  more  or  less 
pretence  to  the  character  of  philo- 
sopiiers.    Mr.   Trench's    evidence, 
indeed^   goes    fiir    to    show    that 
the  peasantry    have    no    distinct 
tlieoryat  all  in  their  minds  upon 
this  subject;    that  they  have  no 
definite  claim  whatever  which  they 
are  prepared  to  insist  on  against 
the  British  Government ;  and  that 
the  tnie  state  of  things  is  simply, 
that  being  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
content and   disaffection,  for  the 
reasons  already  referred  to,  they  are 
apt,  whenever  the  landlord's  hold 
upon  his  estate  is  relaxed,  to  disavow 
their  position  as  tenants  and  put 
forwanl  claims  to  the  property  of 
the  land,  which,  if  they  had  been 
properly  managed,  they  would  never 
have  entertained.     In  nearly  every 
one  of  the  cases  of  Bibbonism  to 
which  Mr.  Trench  refers,  the  out- 
break of  the  conspiracy  was  pre- 
ceded, and  to  a  great  es^nt  caused, 
bj  the  laxity  of  the  landlord  in 
enforcing    his    proprietary  rights. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  allows  his  rent 
to  remain  in  arrears  for    several 
years,  and  pennits  colonies  of  squat- 
ters to  establish  themselves  on  his 
waste  lands,  he  has  no  one  but  him- 
eelf  to  thank  for  it,  if  they  suppose 
themselves  to  be  the  lawful  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  regard  attempts  to 
make  them  pay  rent  as  so  much 
Qsnrpation.     Of  course,  when  such 
feelings   once    arise,   they  readily 
connect  themselves  with  every  exist- 
ing cause  for  disaffection,  and  with 
all  the  traditions  or  theories  which 
conld  create  or  increase  it.     This, 
however,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from    that    permanent    organised 
ineradicable   hatred    on    the    part 
of  the  Irish  people  towards    the 


Government  of  the  United  King' 
dom,  in  which  some  writers  appear 
to  believe,  and  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  are 
prepared  to  base  the  whole  policy  of 
Ghmt  Britain  towards  Ireland.  The 
two  things  differ  as  a  delicate  chest 
differs  from  tubercular  consumption. 
A  man  may  live,  and  live  to  old  age,, 
enjoy  good  health,  and,  in  time,  get 
rid  of  his  constitutional  weakness 
in  the  one  case.    The  other  state  of 
things  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
him    to  his    grave.     Unless    Mr. 
Trench  altogether  misunderstanda 
and  misinterprets  the  whole  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  the  cure  for  the 
disease  of  Bibbonism  is  as  plain  and 
straightforward  as  the  nature  of  the 
disease.    All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  Government  should    suppress 
crime,  keep  the  peace,  and  enforce 
the    laws,   and   that  the  landlord 
should  do  his  duty  by  his  property 
in  improving  it  to  the  utmost,  using, 
of  course,  judgment  and  forbearance 
in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  spe- 
cially acquainted  with  the  wishes, 
feelings,  and  wants  «of  the  people. 
Mr.  Trench's  experience  shows  that 
in  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  estates,  in 
Lord  Digby's  estates,  and  in  Lord 
Lansdowne's    estates,    this    policy 
actually  has  succeeded  in  the  face,  at 
least  in  two  instances,  of  the  most> 
desperate  resistance,  going  the  ftdl 
length  of  an  organised  and  persis- 
tent attempt  to  assassinate  those 
by  whom  the  measures  in  question 
were  carried  out.     It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  measures  which  have  sue-* 
ceeded  so  well  in  properties  of  this 
size  and  importance  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  all  similar  cases;  or  why, 
when    such    simple    and    natural 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  evils 
of  long  standing  present  themselves, 
we  should  embark  upon  schemes 
for  attaining  the  same  effect  which 
abound  with  difficulties  of  every 
sort,  and  as  to  the  success  of  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any- 
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lK>dy  to  aflbmi  anything,  except 
liiat  tiiey  depend  upon,  principlea 
wldch,  if  adopted,  would  most  as- 
ffixredlj  destroy  the  seenii^  of  ev«iy 
description  of  property  tfaLrongbout 
the  conntiy. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  nnderstand  clearly  that  the  trae 
alternative  before  the  English  people 
in  regard  of  the  Irish  land  question 
is  simply  this — confiscation  or  politi- 
eal  economy  as  understood  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  these  principles  must 
be  accepted  and  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  boldly  and  firmly.  Any 
attempt  to  give  the  tenante  a  legal 
right  to  what  is  called  fixity  of 
tenure  is,  and  to  be  effectual  must  be, 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  confisca- 
tion. Landlord  and  tenant  must 
either  be  co-proprietors,  each  own- 
ing part  of  the  land,  or  they  must 
be  {MurtieB  to  a  contract  between  the 
owner  who  lete  and  the  occupier 
who  takes  on  certain  terms.  YHiere 
no  express  contract  is  made  between 
the  parties,  the  law,  of  course,  both 
can  and  ought  to  define  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  be  implied  from 
the  fact  of  occupancy;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  present  law  defines  such 
contracts  too  favourably  to  the  land- 
lord and  not  favourably  enough  to 
the  tenant.  But  as  soon  as  the  law 
goes  beyond  this,  and  investe  the 
tenant  with  rights  notoriously  not 
derived  from  contract,  but  reaching 
above  and  beyond  it,  this  is,  |>ro 
tantOj  confiscation  of  the  landlord's 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant. 

Put  it  how  we  will,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  adoption  of  any  scheme  intended 
to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  Irish 
.  discontent  by  giving  the  peasantry 
something  to  which  they  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  a  moral  right. 
Every  such  scheme  is  a  stop  towcunds 
a  general  redistribution  of  property 
upon  principles  supposed  to  be 
equitable,  and  he  must  be  a  bold 
man    indeed  who  would    venture 


to  embaric  on  snob  a  wJmnie  in 
such  a  state  of  soeaety  as  oun.  The 
fiust  that  this  is  so  can  hardly  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  looks  at 
the  matter  fidrly.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merite  of  the  case  in  a  moral, 
or  in  any  other  general  point  of  view 
which  may  be  chosen,  the  very- 
cause  of  complaint  is  tiiat  by  the 
law  as  it  stands  the  landlord  is,  and 
for  many  generations  has  been,  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  land,  legally  en- 
titled to  do  whatever  he  will  with 
it.  But  a  distinct,  positive,  well- 
ascertained,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged legal  right  of  this  sort  is 
what  we  mean,  and  all  that  we  mean, 
by  property.  The  sum  total  of  my 
legal  rights  over  my  watch  or  my 
book  or  my  kad,  constitutes  my 
property  in  my  watoh  or  my  book 
or  my  land,  and  to  diminish  the 
number  or  value  of  those  ri^ts,  or 
to  transfer  them  or  any  of  fiiem  to 
others  by  legislation^  is  what  is 
meant  by  confiscation.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  declared  by  law  that  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  absolute  owner  of 
land  in  Ireland  shall  for  the  future  be 
entitled  only  to  the  rent  which  he 
at  present  receives,  part  of  his  pro- 
perty is  confiscated  just  as  much  as 
if  a  law  were  passed  to  divide  the 
balance  at  his  bankers  amongst  the 
poor ;  and  by  the  act  of  doing  so  is 
established  a  precedent  which  may 
and  probably  will  be  used  to  show 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
reconsider  from  time  to  time  the 
distribution  of  all  property,  and  to 
entertain  the  questKm  why  one  man 
should  have  millions  whilst  another 
is  starving  for  want  of  food. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent grounds  on  which  various 
persons  appear  to  regard  with  satis- 
^tion  the  prospect  of  opening 
questions  of  this  sort.  One  of  the 
commonest,  and  one  which  perhaps 
finds  greater  fiftvour  t&an  any  other 
with  men  of  a  speculative  disposi- 
tion in  this  age  of  speculation,  is  the 
notion  which  is  continually  present- 
ing itself  in  all  sorta  of  finms^  that 
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we  EngBah  ax«  an.  wnBCiflniafio  peo- 
ple, witk  Toj  crude  and  bigoted 
notiaiiBiqxn  die  subject  of  property, 
and  a  ikoog  propensity  to  regard 
as  nninml  tratfas  mftxintft  which  in 
reaH^afpIj  only  to  onr  own  narrow 
insokr  experience.  We  shall  not 
diacasB  the  tmth  of  this  criticism, 
because^  whether  true  or  fidse,  it 
appears  to  be  altogether  irrelevant 
io  ihe  Irish  land  question.  No 
doabt  there  are  very  many  different 
ways  in  which  land  may  be  divided 
between  proprietors  and  cultivators, 
a&d  it  is  very  possible  that  the  system 
which  prefails  in  this  country  may 
not  be  the  beat  which  human  wis- 
dom could  devise ;  and  this  might  be 
a  very  important  matter  if  the 
qoes^on  before  the  country  related 
to  tiio  manner  in  whichrelations  pre- 
viously unsettled  or  obscure  ought 
to  be  arranged  or  defined  by  leg^s- 
ktioD.  Thu%  for  instance,  in  the 
Tanons  settlements  which  have 
t&ken  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  dilEerent  provinces  of  India^ 
the  substantial  question  most  fre- 
quently before  the  government  has 
been  what  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  really  were.  In  the  discos- 
noDS,  for  instance,  which  took  place 
onJj  the  oiher  day  with  regard  to 
tenant  right  in  the  Punjab,  the 
whole  debate  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  &ct  there  were  in 
that  country  two  classes  of  people 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  sort 
of  relation  which  we  denote  by  the 
nse  of  the  words  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  is  matter  of  the  greatest 
posBible  difficulty  to  solve  questions 
of  this  sort  when  there  are  no  Acts  of 
Parhament^  no  law  books,  and  little 
authentic  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  custom  to  appeal  to ;  and 
when  matters  are  thus  left  in  ob- 
acnrity,  it  may  no  doubt  be  right  to 
take  into  account  the  question  of 
convenience,  and  to  weigh  against 
each  other  the  advantages  of  large 
and  small  properties,  permanent  and 
precarious  tenures,  and  the  like ;  and 
it  would  of  course  be  important  in 


such  cases  to  avoid  with  the  utmost 
care  the  error  of  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  exclusively  English 
notions  of  expediency.  The  case  of 
Ireland,  however,  dLSTers  from  this 
altogether,  and  in  the  most  essential 
respects.  What  is  suggested  there 
is  not  that  the  law  shoidd  be  ascer- 
tained :  there  is  no  room  whatever 
f(^  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  its  pro- 
visions. The  proposal  is  that  it 
should  be  altered  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  existing  landlords,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  existing  tenants  ;  and 
the  terrible  nature  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  absolutely  overruling  ne- 
cessity, is  surely  too  plain  to  require 
argument.'  If  it  is  a  peculiarly 
English  opinion  that  the  rights  of 
property,  when  once  settled,  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  every  one  who 
has  to  do  with  legislation,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  an 
opinion  on  which  the  English  nation 
will  not  change  its  mind.  It  is 
obvious  enough,  however,  that  so 
far  from  being  an  English  prejudice, 
this  principle  is,  and  always  must 
be,  one  of  the  great  foundations  of 
all  law  whatever,  and  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  a  settled  state  of 
society. 

Apart  from  a  hasty  misapplication 
of  foreign,  and  in  particular  of 
Indian,  precedents,  a  curious  de- 
lusion has  obtained  infiuence  over 
the  minds  of  many  persons — some 
of  them  men  of  eminence  — to  the 
effect  that  there  is  something  spe- 
cially sacred  and  altogether  peculiar 
about  property  in  land,  so  that  dif- 
ferent principles  ought  to  be  applied 
to  it  from  those  which  regulate  all 
other  property.  This  impression  is 
generally  defended  by  reference  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  in  any  counti^  is 
stnctly  limited,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  increased — a  peculiarity  which 
it  shares  with  many  other  things, 
such  as  minerals  in  general,  and  in 
particular  the  precious  metals,  which 
are  the  very  types  of  property  held 
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in  '^ihe  most  absolute  and  unre- 
stricted fashion.  A  great  number 
of  popular  and  more  or  less  pic- 
turesque delusions  are  connected 
with  this  sentiment;  but  the  fact 
that  thej  are  delusions  is  easily  es- 
tablished by  a  single  consideration. 
The  value  of  land,  and  of  property 
in  land,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it ; 
and  the  mere  earth  itself,  though 
indispensable  to  the  result  ulti- 
mately obtained,  contributes  a  com- 
paratively small  share  towards  it. 

Add  what  the  tenant  gets  for 
himself  to  the  rent  which  he  pays 
his  landlord,  and  you  have  the  total 
yield  of  the  land  for  the  year.  Add 
together  its  yield  for  as  many  years 
as  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  you 
have  the  total  value  of  the  estate, 
for  when  it  goes  out  of  cultivation 
it  ceases  to  have  any  value.  To  be 
the  absolute  owner  of  a  hundred 
square  miles  of  prairie,  which  you 
were  not  in  a  position  either  to  cul- 
tivate, or  to  sell  or  let  to  some  one 
else  who  would  cultivate  it,  might 
gratify  a  man's  imagination,  but 
would  be  of  no  sort  of  benefit  to  his 
pocket.  The  savage  who  hunted 
over  them  would  derive  from  them 
all  the  advantage  which  they  would 
actually  yield  to  mankind.  Mr. 
Trench's  book  contains  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  land  itself — ^the 
mere  earth  as  nature  left  it — ^and 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it  in  the 
case  of  poor  land  like  that  which 
composes  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  Ireland.  On  Lord  Digby's 
estate  at  Geashill,  a  large  quantify 
of  land  let  with  difficulty  at  4*.  per 
Irish  acre.  The  occupier's  wretched 
living,  added  to  the  49.  an  acre, 
was  the  total  value  of  the  land. 
By  a  proper  application  of  capital 
in  the  way  of  drainage  and  other 
improvements,  the  letting  value  of 
the  land  was  increased  to  309.  an 
acre ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rent  which 
a  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  was 
multiplied  more  than  sevenfold,  and 


of  course  the  yield  would  be  multi- 
plied in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
Whose  property  was  this  improved 
value  ?  Who  had  created  it,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  nothing,  by  the  judi- 
cious bringing  together  of  elements 
previously  existing,  but  not  advan- 
tageously situated  ?  Obviously  the 
person  who  found  the  capital,  not 
the  mere  labourer  who  was  paid  for 
his  labour  as  he  went  along,  out  of 
the  capital  which  produced  the  re- 
sult. What,  then,  is  the  position 
of  the  tenant  who  hires  the  land 
thus  improved,  in  order  to  make 
his  own  living  out  of  it?  Surelj 
he  is  not  in  any  sense  an  owner. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his 
contract,  and  to  nothing  more.  He 
is  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  hires  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses  from  a  livery-stable  keeper 
for  the  season.  He  has  a  right, 
that  is,  to  the  use  of  the  thing  hired 
upon  the  payment  of  the  hire, 
but  none  at  all  to  the  thing  itself. 
Give  the  tenant  such  a  right  by 
positive  law,  and  you  deprive  the 
landlord,  without  compensation,  of 
a  part  of  the  capital  which  he  kid 
out  on  the  land.  J£  it  is  supposed 
that  the  capital  by  which  the  land 
was  improved  was  found  not  by  the 
landlord,  but  by  the  tenant,  the 
case  is  not  really  altered,  because 
the  tenant  knew  when  he  took  the 
land  that  any  improvements  which 
he  might  effect  would,  by  law,  be 
for  the  landlord's  benefit,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  contract  to 
the  contrary,  and  if  he  intended  to 
improve  it  was  his  business  to  bar- 
gain 'for  such  a  lease  as  would  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  capital. 

Whether  this  ought  to  be  the  law 
or  not,  it  is  a  notorious  fiEkct  that  it 
is  the  law,  and  those  who  choose  to 
act  in  forgetfulness  of  it  or  in  op- 
position to  it  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. It  may,  indeed,  be  said, 
that  the  landlord's  title  originallj 
accrued  by  wrongful  conquest;  and 
that,  therefore,  his  power  to  let  the 
land  to  the  tenant  was  derived  from 
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and  that  it  cannot  be  ez- 
L  ihatthe  tenant  shonld  respect 
awB  wUch  in  their  origin  were 
unjust  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
eren  if  the  alleged  fiict  were  trae, 
and  in  man j  cases  it  is  altogether 
&Ise^  the  landlord's  title  at  the  pre- 
sent dajis  by  prescription.  What- 
erer  may  hare  happened  centuries 
ago,  the  present  generation  of  land- 
lords have  inherited  or  purchased 
the  property  wliich  they  have  let 
out  to  their  tenants  from  a  long 
SQCcession  of  previons  possessors, 
and  they  hare  a  better  right  to  it 
than  can  now  be  shown  by  any  one 
else.  If  this  is  denied,  we  may  be 
thrown  back  npon  eveiy  sort  of  idle 
and  impracticable  inquiry  into  the 
OTigin  of  property  and  Iridi  antiqni- 
iaes.  It  is  absolutely  essentiaJ  to  any- 
thing like  a  settled  state  of  society  to 
take  some  state  of  thingsasastarting 
point  and  to  work  down  from  it. 
Unless  the  Irish  are  very  different 
torn  all  ihe  rest  of  the  world,  the 
veiy  greatest  sendee  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  render  them  would 
he  to  impress  upon  their  minds  in 
the  most  permanent  and  unequi- 
vocal form  the  belief  that  the 
question  whether  property  is  to  be 
confiscated  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  whether  contracts  are  to  be 
enforced  upon  the  parties  to  them, 
do  not  in  any  shape  or  form  admit 
of  discussion,  and  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  treated  as  open  questions. 
So  long  as  topics  of  this  sort  are 
supposed  to  admit  of  discussion 
at  all,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
whenever  the  occasion  arises,  the 
peasantiT  will  see  the  visions  and 
dream  the  dreams  of  one  or  other 
of  the  innumerable  forms  of  Bib- 
honism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^  power  of  the  law  is  unsparingly 
employed  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  if  it  becomes  clear  to 
the  minds  of  the  whole  Irish  popu- 
lation that  they  have  absolutely  no 
hope  at  all  of  a  legislative  revolu- 
^n,  and  if  the  landlords  will  use 
iheir  powers  to  effect  improvements, 
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it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  improvement  may 
go. 

There  is  a  sort  of  romance  about 
organised  lawlessness  and  the 
operations  of  secret  societies  which 
affects  the  imagination  and  leads 
many  people  to  suppose  more  or  less 
honestly  that  Ribbon  lodges  are  at 
once  intangible  and  invincible.  Mr. 
Trench's  book  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  this.  It  is  clear  enough 
from  what  he  says  that  the  Irish 
are  a  very  impressible  people,  that 
they  do  not  at  all  like  being  hung 
or  seeing  their  friends  hung,  and 
that  a  few  executions  happening 
opportunely  did  actually  break  up 
and  put  an  end  to  Bibbonism  in 
several  districts  which  had  been 
most  deeply  infected  by  it.  As 
soon,  he  says,  as  the  people  saw 
that  they  were  beaten  and  that 
assassination  and  conspiracy  were 
likely  to  be  detected  and  punished, 
they  gave  up  those  practices  and 
betook  themselves  to  industry. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
siderations which  are  or  appear  to 
be  opposed  to  this  view  of  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued  in 
regard  of  the  Irish  land  question, 
and  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
their  importance.  Some  of  them 
are  to  the  following  effect.  It  may 
be  said,  in  the  first  place,  Suppose 
that  your  policy  succeeds.  Suppose 
you  do  cause  Ireland  to  be  cultivated 
on  the  conmiercial  principles  which 
have  been  more  or  less  successM 
in  England,  is  that  a  result  which  a 
good  man  would  view  with  satisfac- 
tion ?  What  jrou  will  do  will  be 
this.  You  will  make  the  fertile 
part  of  Ireland  a  land  of  dairy 
&rms,  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  horses.  In  the  counties  &vour- 
able  for  such  purposes  you  will 
have  tracts  of  mountain  and  moor 
let  for  sporting  as  deer  forests  and 
grouse  moors  to  rich  Englishmen 
at  fimcy  prices.  The  population 
will  recede  from  5^  millions  to  say 
4  millions,  who  will  be  pretty  well 
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off  and  contented,  bnt  the  remaining 
million  and  a  half  will  have 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  burning 
hatred  to  you  and  your  laws,  and 
your  country,  and  will  have  added 
a  large  reinforcement  to  that  large 
fund  of  hatred  to  England  and 
things  English  which  already  ex- 
ercises so  powerful  an  influence  oyer 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  said,  you 
will  not  succeed.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  improvement  on  a 
large  scale  is  possible  only  where 
there  are  great  estates  and  plenty 
of  capital.  But  these  great  estates 
cover  part  only  of  Ireland.  Large 
parts  of  the  country  are  owned  by 
proprietors  who  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  any  considerable  amount 
of  capital,  and  who  are  very  unlikely, 
whatever  their  rights  may  be,  and 
however  vigorously  they  may  be 
enforced,  to  do  much  good  with 
their  property.  Granting  that  in 
the  case  of  landlords  willing  and 
desirous  to  improve,  something  may 
be  said  for  the  policy  you  advocate, 
how  will  it  meet  cases  like  these  P 
Lastly,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  people  prosperous  and  quite 
another  to  make  them  really  con- 
tented and  loyal.  Ireland  has 
prospered  greatly  since  the  famine. 
The  Irish  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  have  prospered  conspicuously. 
Do  they  bless  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  prosperity  ?  .  Look  at 
Fenianism. 

Our  answer  to  all  this  is  simple. 
Much  of  it  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  expa- 
triation of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  possessed  of  all  manner 
of  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities. 
It  is  still  sadder  to  think  of  the 
feelings  with  which  they  regard 
the  British  Empire  than  to  think 
of  the  fact  of  their  expatriation. 
Certainly  if  Ireland  were  a  tabula 
rasa,  if  everything  which  has 
been  done  had  been  miraculously 
undone,  and  we  were  able  to  start 
afresh,  much  that  now  exists  would 


never  be  called  into  existence  ;  bat 
what  are  we  to  do  with  things  as 
they  are  ?  What  definite  proposal 
is  there  before  the  world  to  -wrhich 
it  is  possible  to  give  any  serious 
attention,  and  which  bids  £edrer 
than  the  plain,  straightforward 
proposal  to  carry  out  unflinchixigly 
to  ^e  end  the  politico-econoinical 
view,  with  all  its  imperfections? 
Of  all  possible  policies  the  veiy 
worst)  the  most  undignified,  the 
most  destructive,  is  what  may  be 
called  the  pottering  policy — the 
policy  which  consists  in  eternal 
admissions  that  all  things  Irish 
are  out  of  joint,  that  it  is  all  &e 
fault  of  this  country  (which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  truth); 
that  some  great  change  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  that  great  change 
should  be  as  alien  as  possible  to 
the  habite,  feelings,  and  tnulitions 
of  England  —  that  it  should  be 
founded  on  the  precedente  sup-  I 
plied  by  the  French  Bevolution,  by  \ 
the  Agrarian  laws,  by  the  Indian 
revenue  settlements,  by  anyi^ing 
that  anybody  pleases,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  English.  Such  a  policy 
appears  to  us  to  be  simply  detest- 
able, and  to  be  likely  to  produce 
no  other  effect  whatever  than  that 
of  unsettling  the  minds  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  preventing 
both  landlords  and  tenante  from 
acting  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence or  decision  in  their  respec- 
tive situations.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any 
policy  whatever  will  undo  the 
effects  of  centuries  of  mistakes  in 
a  single  generation,  or  that  any 
line  of  policy  which  we  can  now 
adopt  with  regard  to  Ireland  wiU 
be  free  from  special  and  pressing 
dangers.  No  one,  for  instance,  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  said  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Irish  emigra- 
tion upon  the  feelings  towards  us 
of  paH  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  evil — a 
danger,  and  it  is  one  which  will 
go  on  increasing  till  the  process 
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of  emigntion  baa  come  to  an  end, 
and  till   the   generation   of  emi- 
grants,  and  pei&kps  their  children, 
hare  passed   away  and  been   ab- 
sorbed into  the   general   body  of 
the  Uinied  States.     Suppose  that 
this  should  take  half  a  centory  or 
nuR^-^by  way  of  putting  matters 
at  tiie  Tery  worst — snppose  that 
it  should   prodnce   two   or  three 
insnmdions    in    Ireland,    a   war 
or  two  with  the    United   States, 
the  loss  of  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies — what    then?      We    have 
had  wan  and   insurrections,  and 
have  lost  and  won  colonies  by  the 
score  since  the  condition  of  Ireland 
first  began  to  be  an  anxious  and 
distressing  question,  yet  here  we 
ar&— Iiduid  is  still  a  part  of  the 
Uoiied  Kingdom,  conneoted  with 
it  &r  more  closely  than  it  erer 
was  before,  and  the  United  King- 
dom itself^  taken   as  a  whole,  is 
ooe  of  the    most    powerful    and 
infiofintial    nations   of   the   earth. 
War  with  the  United  States  would 
be  a  great  calamiiy,  no  doubt,  but 
this   nation    has    fought   a    good 
many  battles  in  its  time,  and,  if 
neceBsary,  could  fight  a  few  more. 
Tbis,  however,  is  taking  a  need- 
lessly dismal  view  of  affairs.    The 
United  States  are  not  particularly 
likely  to  allow  their  foreign  policy 
to  be  controlled  by  the  msh  part 
of  the  popnlation.    Canada  is  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.    The  West 
Indies  are  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage;    and    insurrections    in 
Ireland  would  do  ten  times  more 
barm  to  the  Irish  themselves,  and 
in  particular    to   the    insurgents, 
tban  to  any  one  else. 

Tbingg  being  as  they  are,  and 
tbe  popolation  of  Ireland  being  di- 
Tided  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  should  ever  become  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  main  force,  so 
long  as  the  national  sentiment  of 
Oreat  Britain  retains  anything  like 
its  present  vigour.  If,  however, 
Ireland  does  not  become  indepen- 
dent^ nnhesitating  enforcement  of 


the  law,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
continuance  for  a  certain  time  of 
emigration,  must  produce  great 
changes  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  those  changes 
no  doubt  are,  and  others  will  be, 
legitimate  subjects  of  regret.  There 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise 
or  deny  the  &ct;  but  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  Legislative  interference 
with  social  chmiges  is  the  most  un- 
certain thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  its  effect  will 
be,  nor  is  any  proposal  upon  the 
subject  before  the  public  which  is 
really  entitled  to  much  attention. 
In  the  meantime,  to  suppress  crime 
and  to  enforce  contracts  are  plain, 
straightforward  duties  of  the  very 
first  necessity,  which  no  state  call- 
ing itself  civilised  can  possibly 
rerase  to  discharge. 

As  £»  as  we  can  understand  the 
matter,  this  appears  to  be  the  pith 
of  the  Irish  question.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  hard  view  of  the  case,  and 
it  is  intentionally  stated  harshly,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten,  that  in  practice  paUia- 
tives  may  be  found  which,  without 
reaching,  or  pretending  to  reach, 
the  root  of  the  evil,  may  do  much 
good,  and  to  some  extent  conceal  the 
unpleasant  and  inevijbable  truth. 
The  disestablishing  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  one  of  these.  The  princi- 
pal importance  of  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  that  it  will  set  England  in  the 
right.  It  is  a  distinct  grievance,  a 
clear  case  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, as  far  as  it  goes,  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  moral  aspect  of  our 
relations,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Take  away 
the  Irish  Church,  and  there  is  no 
one  definite  cause  of  complaint 
which  can  possibly  be  charged  by 
Ireland  against  England.  Nothing 
can  be  specified  which,  beyond  all 
controversy  and  upon  ordinary 
principles  of  justice,  ought  to  tie 
done.     No  one  can  say  that  Mr. 
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Mill's  scheme,  or  Mr.  Bri^lit's 
scheme,  or  Archbishop  Maiming's 
principles  about  the  land,  are  self- 
evident  truths,  so  that  to  reftise  to 
recognise  and  act  upon  them  is  an 
act  of  distinct  unmistakable  in- 
justice and  oppression.  They  are 
all  matters  ror  discussion;  and, 
pending  the  discussion,  crime  must 
be  suppressed  and  contracts  en- 
forced ;  and  the  discussion  in  such 
a  Parliament  as  ours  is  not  unlikely 
to  last  for  a  very  long  time  indeed. 
Bills,  again,  will  very  probably  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
the  law  will  imply  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  when  the  parties 
themselves  have  not  reduced  it  to  a 
definite  shape.  These  will  be  pal- 
liatives of  considerable  importance; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  them.  Many 
of  the  most  important  terms  of  aU 
contracts  are  settled  by  the  law, 
and  that  in  some  instances  apart 
from  the  wish  of  the  parties ;  in 
some  instances  collatenJly  to  their 
wishes,  because  it  is  rightly  sup- 
posed that  it  is  extremely  conve- 
nient to  have  common  forms  of 
contract  which  can  be  adopted  by 
general  expressions  or  even  by  con- 
duct, without  any  words  at  all. 
Such  are  the  incidents  attached  to 
the  contract  of  marriage,  the  con- 
tract of  sale,  and  to  i^e  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  To 
make  these  considerably  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  tenant  than  they 
ara  at  present  would  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  fullest  recogni- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
There  is  no  sort  of  reason,  for  in- 
stance, why,  if  it  appeared  wise  on 
general  grounds  to  do  so,  it  should 
not  be  provided  that,  in  the  absence 


of  express  stipulations  to  the  con- 
traiy,  the  landlord  should  be  bound 
to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  all  improvements  the  Tnaking 
of  which  he  had  not  prohibited 
There  is,  of  course,  room  for  much 
discussion  on  the  details  of  any  such 
measure,  but,  in  principle,  it  is  no 
invasion  of  the  landlord's  proprie- 
tary rights.  So  again  the  custom  of 
tenant  right  is,  m  some  cases,  so 
definite  and  well  ascertained,  that 
it  might — ^we  do  not  say  that  it 
would — ^be  wise  to  clothe  it  with 
that  character  of  positive  law,  as 
the  rights  of  the  copyholders  were 
clothed  with  that  character  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice  cen- 
turies ago. 

These,  aiid  possibly  some  other 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  would 
certainly  not  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  to 
have  a  positive  right  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Ireland,  nor  would  they 
wipe  out  at  once  the  memory  of 
past  grievances.  Yet  they  would 
operate  to  soothe  a  great  deal  of 
discontent,  they  would  show  a 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Ireland,  and  they  would  favour  the 
general  course  of  events  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  or  done  on 
the  subject,  has  made  the  Ireland  of 
1 868  far  more  prosperous  and  also 
far  more  peaceable  than  the  Ireland 
of  1848,  of  1832,  of  1828,  or  of  1798. 
We  are  apt  for  many  reasons  in  ihis 
age  to  underrate  the  power  of  law 
and  to  overrate  the  force  of  senti- 
ment. Law,  when  it  operates  in 
the  direction  of  social  and  econo- 
mical changes,  is  in  reality  very 
powerful,  and  if  steadily  maintained 
and  carefully  adapted  to  its  work, 
can  overcome  great  difficulties. 
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VTO  one  wlio  has  not  had  occasion 
ill  to  iij,  can  nnderstand  the 
diificaltjr  of  obtaining  a  pnnt.  I  do 
not  mean  one  of  those  flat-bottomed 
pinJIelognms  that  are  seen  moored 
acrosB  the  stream  in  the  Thames, 
freighted  with  a  row  of  kitchen 
chan^  and  patient  fishers,  half 
asleep,  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
bat  what  seamen  call  a  pnnt — thai 
is,  a  compact,  wahmt-shaped,  round 
bottomed,  bordensome  httle  craft, 
such  as  will  lie  on  the  deck  of  a 
small  yacht,  and  can  be  laimched 
and  bulled  in  by  one  hand :  a  yeiy 
impartut  consideration  where  the 
crew  ooDsists  only  of  one  man. 

It  IB  surprising,  as  soon  as  yon 
make  known  yonr  want,  how  the 
whole  community  appears  to  be 
rad^nly  seized  with  the  same  de- 
are;  how  yon  are  assured  that 
only  a  week  ago  there  was  'exactly 
the  reiy  thing '  to  be  had ;  how 
the  denumd  is  so  great  that  a  dozen 
could  be  sold  off-hand,  if  they  were 
ready  in  stock;  and  you  wonder 
why  nobody  sets  to  work  to  build, 
and  supply  the  universal  demand. 
Still  more  surprising  is  it,  if  yon 
happen  to  have  one  to  sell,  how 
qnicUy  the  market  is  oyerstocked 
^th  punts,  and  nobody  wants  the 
idnd  of  thing:  if  she  was  but  a 
little  laiger,  or  a  little  smaller — ^if, 
in  shorty  yon  did  not  want  to  seU. 
It  is  the  rule,  I  suppose,  which 
pierails  in  all  bnying  and  selling ; 
ftnd  it  was  exemplified  in  my  case 
in  a  way  which  gave  rise  to  an 
antmnn  holiday  adventure.  If  it 
diverts  the  reader  with  half  the 
umuement  it  supplied  to  the  writer, 
he  will  not  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  a  wasted  haJf-hour,  shonld  so 
mnch  time  be  eiven  to  the  perusal 
ofit 

The  occasion  of  the  trip  was  an 
inTitation  from  a  Mend,  the  owner 
of  a  little  seven-ton  cutter,  to  join 
him  in  a  Channel  cruise,  to  visit 


some  of  the  French  ports ;  falling  in 
opportunely  with  the  recnrring 
autumn  longing  for  a  holiday,  and 
a  British  landsman's  thirst  for  the 
sea.  It  is  an  instinct — that  love 
of  the  sea,  found  strong  in  most 
healthy  constitutions:  nature  de- 
mands fresh  supplies,  from  time  to 
time,  of  salt,  iodine,  and  other 
marine  ingredients,  and  indicates 
the  cure  for  many  of  the  ailments 
tiiat  accrue  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  an  inland  life.  If  landsmen 
in  search  of  health  and  renewed 
vigour,  after  the  weariness  of  uni- 
form and  sedentary  occnpations, 
knew  how  easily  and  effectually 
change  and  recreation  are  to  be 
found,  even  in  a  few  weeks'  cruise, 
and  at  no  great  expense,  the  in- 
sufficient substitutes  of  watering 
places  and  dear  hotels,  and  land 
tours,  even  among  the  charms  of 
monntain  scenery,  would  be  deserted 
for  the  more  thrilling  excitement 
and  perfect  contrast  of  a  sea&ring 
life.  In  all  land  excursions  home 
habits  will  more  or  less  adhere: 
regularity  of  hours,  and  appetite 
according  to  rule.  In  a  sea  life 
every  accustomed  habit  is  neces- 
sarily broken  through :  yon  eat  only 
when  you  are  hungry,  or  when  sea- 
sickness permits ;  your  food  is  not 
of  the  stereotyped  quality  whose 
sameness  disgusts;  but  promiscuous 
in  nature,  perhaps  often  scanty  in 
quantity,  afid  eaten  with  that  ex- 
quisite relish  which  comes  with  re- 
turning hunger,  when,  after  a  blow- 
ing day  and  hard  work  at  the  tiller, 
the  little  craft  shoots  up  into  the 
calm  waters  of  a  quiet  bay,  or  is 
moored  for  the  night  in  the  shelter 
of  a  port.  Yon  sleep  only  when 
yon  are  bodily  tired,  not  with  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  mental 
weariness,  but  the  true  slumber  of 
well  worked  muscles  and  excited 
attention;  for  the  navigation  of 
even  a  sxnall  vessel  on  one's  own 
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responsibility  is  no  child's  play; 
nor  is  the  slumber  like  the  sn(»ing 
dronishness  which  drowns  the 
senses  in  forgetfnlness  after  a  day 
of  idleness  or  monotonous  labonr  at 
the  desk,  and  a  heavy  feed.  The 
cabin  mattress  is  hard,  and  there- 
fore healthy;  canvas  slippers  and 
flannel  shirt  and  drawers  leave  the 
limbs  free  to  seek  repose  in  change 
of  posture,  while  you  are  ready  for 
immediate  action.  You  sleep,  as 
they  say,  with  one  eye  open,  ready 
at  a  moment's  call,  or  any  unusual 
sound,  to  spring  on  deck,  with  all 
youp  wits  about  jron. 

Then  the  dehcious  header  into 
the  cool  green  wave  washes  away  all 
terrestrial  care ;  the  persecuting  post 
cannot  reach  you ;  and  the  fresh 
mackerel,  brown  and  hot  from  the 
cabin  stove,  has  a  flavour  unknown 
at  the  steady  breakfast  tables  on 
shore.  You  are  free  frt)m  a  thou- 
sand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  on 
land;  among  others,  from  that 
source  of  all  maladies,  as  an  old  salt 
once  assured  me,  '  the  heat  of  the 
ground  to  the  feet;'  under  which 
persuasion  he  was  rarely  to  be  found 
except  afloat.  If  now  and  then  you 
get  a  little  too  much  from  angry 
Neptune,  it  is  a  salutary  discipline 
for  mind  and  body.  Where  are  the 
fiercer  powers  of  nature  so  magni- 
ficently displayed  as  in  a  troubled 
sea,  with  its  vast  rolling  waves  and 
foaming  crests,  fearful  in  its  might, 
wonderful  in  its  restraint?  It 
teaches  a  lesson  at  once  of  confi- 
dence and  humility :  confidence  in 
the  skill  which  has  taught  you  to 
ride  in  safety  over  the  threatening 
waters  :  and  humility  in  the  sense 
of  your  own  utter  insignificance  in 
the  face  of  such  tremendous  force. 
When  your  boat  staggers  under  the 
blow  of  a  coming  sea,  as  you  rush 
down  the  sloping  side  of  a  sur- 
mounted wave  to  meet  it,  and  a  ton 
or  so  of  green  crest  comes  tumbling 
on  board  of  you,  as  it  will  do  some- 
times in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
the  man  must  be  dead  to  all  just 


perceptions  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self very  small 

There  are  moments  when  the  fitce 
will  flush  and  the  heart  swell  with 
grave  thoughts,  such  as  no  scene 
on  land  can  so  vividly  present.  On 
a  sick  bed,  it  is  true^  eternity  may 
come  very  near,  and  one  becomes 
serious  enough :  but  it  comes  to  a 
weak  and  weary  body  and  enfeebled 
mind,  longing  perhaps  to  be  free 
from  its  pains,  and  tired  of  the 
struggle ;  but  when  danger  presents 
itself  at  sea,  you  are  in  fall  vigour 
and  enjoyment;  you  know  tlut  a 
mistake,  a  hesitation,  an  accident^ 
may  bring  the  long  fhiure  into  very 
real  proximity ;  your  own  tact  and 
skill  must  help  you:  and  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  cou- 
rage, the  strong  resolution  strives 
with  every  energy  to  avert  it. 

All  this  is  healthy,  fresh,  and 
true;  invigorating  to  mind  and 
body.  What  lessons  of  patience 
may  be  practised  in  a  protracted 
calm ;  what  a  joyful  reaction  of  re- 
viving spirits  when  the  first  sigh 
of  a  returning  breeze  flutters  the 
burgee,  the  first  ripple  of  a  dancing 
wave  splashes  against  the  bows: 
the  dull  irritating  flop  of  the  heavy 
mainsail  ceases,  and  a  steady  draw 
sends  the  dry  and  creaking  crafl 
gladly  through  the  waters.  Is  there 
not  romance,  too,  in  abundance  for 
those  who  are  subject  to  that  fasci- 
nating weakness?  What  strange 
sounds  and  mysterious  voices  are 
whispering  and  wailing  aloft,  or 
over  the  waters  in  a  storm  !  as  the 
sea  forces  the  air  up  through  the 
scuppers,  or  moans  in  the  rigging; 
or  out  of  the  depths  some  unearthly 
cry  seems  suddenly  to  pronounce 
your  name. 

I  remember  once,  sitting  alone  at 
the  helm  on  a  dark  night,  going 
quietly  through  the  water  with  a 
gentle  breeze,  my  heart  stopped 
beating  and  my  blood  ran  cold  at 
hearing  an  unmistakable  sigh  on 
the  wave,  close  under  the  stem.  I 
hardly  dared  to  look  round,  expect- 
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ing  to  see  tiie  pale  face  of  a  drowned 
man  come  up  from  below,  to  tell 
me  aome  dreadfrii  secret.  I  miglit 
as  wen  hAYG  thooght  of  the  more 
pleaeant  possibility  of  the  Seejnng- 
&ao  of  Andersen^s  beantifnl  tale, 
with  her  $ehwebenden  Oang,  seeking 
for  harself  a  soul  through  a  mortal's 
love.  It  was,  however,  only  a  poor 
porpoise  come  up  to  blow. 

In  commending  the  loveliness  and 
bealtfainess  of  a  sea-life,  I  do  not  at 
all  meftn  the  diUitante  existence 
which  &ficinates  some  yachting 
men,  when  they  get  into  comfortable 
moonogs  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
spend  amonth  or  two  in  chfunpagne 
hmcheons  and  idle  dallyings.  Noi- 
sier health  nor  peace  of  mind  are 
to  be  fomid  in  such  nerveless  re- 
lantioDS.  They  leave  behind,  when 
joor  holiday  is  done,  only  the  re- 
memfaraace  of  a  '  weary  chase  and 
vifited  hour.'  Nor  is  mere  sailing 
sufficient,  if  all  responsibility  is 
borne  by  a  sailing  master,  to  whose 
directions  you  implicitly  submit. 
For  true  manly  enjoyment  you  must 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  a  boat,  and  if  a 
Httle  of  navigation,  so  much  the 
better ;  then,  with  a  sharp  sailor  to 
do  the  hard  work,  and  perhaps  a 
boy  to  help,  you  are  monarch  of  aU 
jon  snrvey;  you  feel  an  adequate 
degree  of  self-importance;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  you  gain  a 
sense  of  self-reliance  which  carries 
jou  through  many  a  scrape,  where 
more  skilfnl  hands  have  &iled. 

There  is  no  better  school  than  to 
go  down  to  Dover,  and  for  a  dou- 
ceur, which  they  well  deserve,  get 
Dayison,  or  some  of  the  clubmen 
of  the  hovellers  to  take  you  out  to 
sea  in  their  luggers,  on  the  look- 
out for  ships.  You  will  see  the 
prettiest  manoauvnng  in  the  world ; 
the  luggers  seem  constructed  on 
purpose  to  fling  the  heavy  spray 
over  all,  as  they  plunge  into  the 
waves,  and  will  soon  t^h  you  not 
to  be  a&aid  of  salt  water,  while  you 
get  accustomed  to  an  oilskin  suit 


and  south-wester ;  you  will  not  think 
much  afterwards  of  the  milder 
ducking  one  gets  on  a  cutter's 
deck.  But  the  great  source  of 
fotuxe  pleasure  and  power  is  in 
learning  to  handle  everything  for 
one's  self:  knowing  how  it  should 
be  done,  especiaUy  the  feelvng  of 
the  tiller ;  for  many  of  these  smaU 
craft  require  as  delicate  treatment 
aa  a  horse's  mouth,  and  resent  a 
rough  or  too  hasty  hand. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  punt: 
though  there  it  lies  before  me, 
snugly  secured  on  deck,  and  giving 
comfortable  assurance  of  a  resource 
in  case  of  need.  But  at  the  time  I 
am.  writing  about  we  had  not  got 
it.  We  Imd  scoured  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway; 
searched  the  Channel  shores  from 
Dungeness  to  the  North  Foreland, 
all  in  vain.  At  the  moment  of 
despair,  the  dignus  vindice  nodus 
was  untied  by  a  Oravesend  boat- 
builder,  who  undertook  to  supply 
our  necessities  in  five  days.  Here 
seemed  an  end  to  our  troubles,  and 
a  beginning  to  our  cruise ;  but  far 
from  it. 

Only  three  days  remained  to  fulfil 
our  engagement  at  Boulogne,  where 
the  owner  was  waiting  for  us.  The 
punt  was  at  Gravesend,  the  yacht 
at  Dover ;  and  how  were  they  to  be 
brought  together?  A  ludicrous 
correspondence  ensued  with  rail- 
way authorities.  The  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  refused  to  displace 
any  of  their  living  freight  in  her 
favour  (she  is  only  7  ft.  10  in.  by 
3  ft.  6  in.)  ;  the  '  great  man '  at 
London  Bridge  station  rejected  her 
from  the  scale  of  coffins,  which  are 
about  her  weight  and  size,  and  in- 
sisted upon  treating  her  with  the 
honours  of  a  truck  all  to  herself; 
the  L.  C.  and  D.  admitted  at  last  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  but 
too  late :  as  we  had  already  arranged 
to  sail  up  from  Dover,  and  fetch 
her  for  ourselves,  reckoning  that 
four  tides  ought  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  for  us  in  good  time.     Oh 
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treacherous  winds  and  waters,  mad 
banks,  and  sands  !  your  delays  and 
obstmctions  require  a  larger  mar- 
gin than  our  inexperienced  calcu- 
hitions  allowed.  We  pressed  on  to 
Dover  on  a  Sunday  night,  after  the 
day's  work  was  done ;  and  at  i  a.m. 
on  a  starlight  night  shook  off  the 
moorings,  and  with  a  light  breeze 
cleared  the  harbour,  and  stood 
across  the  bay,  which  curves  so 
graceftilly  under  the  castle  hills, 
'what  an  ecstatic  moment  it  is 
when  the  first  assurance  of  freedom 
is  gained,  as  the  sheet  is  eased  off, 
and  the  shore  gradually  recedes. 
Try  it,  gentlemen  who  want  a  new 
sensation ;  even  when  long  past 
mid-life,  it  brings  back  the  thrilling 
sense  of  joy  and  freedom  which 
youth  alone  can  give  in  every  other 
pursuit  but  this.  The  lovely  stars, 
set  deep  in  the  black  vault  of 
heaven :  the  small  crescent  of 
the  moon  sinking  on  the  horizon, 
yet  leaving  for  a  few  moments  the 
long  silver  line,  chequered  by  the 
heave  and  ripple  of  the  waves :  all 
is  so  still  and  beautiful  that  one  is 
disposed  to  forswear  bed  for  ever. 
A  little  misgiving  comes  over  one 
as  the  chill  air  of  four  o'clock  and 
the  damp  morning  breeze  send  the 
quicksilver  of  one's  spirits  down  a 
degree  or  two ;  but  then  the  golden 
sunrise  comes  to  dispel  the  floating 
mists:  the  varying  colours,  warm 
rays,  and  cheerful  light  put  sleep 
out  of  the  question ;  it  seems  as  if 
in  such  a  glorious  world  there  could 
be  no  weariness,  and  nothing  could 
go  wrong — at  least,  not  at  sea. 
Arrived  off  Bamsgate,  the  sun  is 
well  risen,  but  the  breeze  drops, 
and  the  flood  tide  is  done.  We 
must  wait  for  the  next  half-flood  to 
take  us  round  the  Foreland  ;  so  we 
moor  under  the  lighthouse,  and 
begin  the  process  of  getting  the 
harbour  dues  settled:  an  expense 
of  a  shilling  or  two,  but  under  the 
present  red-tape  regulations,  de- 
manding an  infinitely  dispropor- 
tionate  expenditure  of   time    and 


trouble.  It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  authorities,  that  for 
vessels  entering  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  man  who  obstructs  your  depar- 
ture might  as  well  be  empo^svered 
to  receive  your  shilling,  instead  of 
compelling  you  to  go  through  the 
same  official  routine  as  for  a  ship 
unloading  a  cargo  in  the  port.  At 
mid-day  we  sail ;  wind  now  easterly, 
and  fair  for  our  course  when  we 
have  rounded  the  Margate  Ijong 
Nose  Point.  The  course  from  Mar- 
gate up  the  Thames  seems  the  most 
simple  thing  in  the  world,  when 
you  sweep  through  the  channels  in 
a  steamer,  or  under  a  pilot's  charge ; 
but  when- the  flood  tide  has  covered 
the  sands,  a  mist  concealed  the 
shore,  and  you  see  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,  dotted  about  with  baoys, 
whose  various  inclinations  show  the 
set  of  cuirents  in  every  conceivable 
direction,  a  sense  of  bewilderment 
perplexes  the  mind  of  a  novice, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  relieved  by 
consultations  of  a  chart,  or  vain 
endeavours  to  recollect  the  bear- 
ings, or  how  the  Metis  or  the  JEagle 
was  steered  on  your  last  voyage  to 
Bamsgate. 

However,  the  clear  sunshine  and 
flowing  sheet  allowed  none  of  these 
misgivings  to  arise  as  yet.  So,  tired 
with  fourteen  hours  on  board,  and 
no  sleep  the  night  before,  I  tamed 
in  for  repose.  It  may  as  well  be 
said,  that  'we'  consist  of  myself 
(of  whom  however  unpleasant  to 
modesty,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
continuously),  my  friend's  'man,' 
and  his  son,  who  wanted  to  join 
the  owner  at  Boulogne;  but  was 
very  willing  to  enjoy  a  little  sailing- 
first,  and  to  rough  it,  in  a  cabin  of 
dimensions,  7  fb.  lo  in.  by  6  ft. 

Befreshed  by  an  hour's  sleep,  1 
came  up  on  deck ;  but  how  chang-ed 
the  scene !  no  land  in  sight :  an  in- 
distinct outline  of  high  ground 
looming  on  the  left  through  a  thick 
mist :  on  the  right  nothing  but 
expanse  of  water :  and  a  few  ships 
in  the  distance,  quite  out   of  our 
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track.  Wbat  course  he  had  been 
steering  was  a  mystery:  and  how 
he  had  got  where  he  was ;  that  he 
had  passed  the  Nore  light  ship  he 
was  sore,  an  honr  ago,  but  then 
what  liad  become  of  ^e  land,  and 
where  were  we?  I  could  only 
come  to  the  sapient  conclusion  of 
Tony  Lompkin ;  if  you  don't  know 
which  way  you  have  come,  nor 
where  you  are,  nor  where  you  are 
going,  the  first  thing  to  be  assured 
of  is,  that  you  have  lost  your  way. 
How  my  laziness  was  regretted; 
how  anxieties  began  to  arise,  when 
the  'crew'  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  nothing  cbbont  the  river,  and 
had  not  been  there  for  twenty 
years.  How  the  chart  was  conned, 
now  we  went  in  pursuit  of  a  buoy, 
and  to  our  delight  made  out  its 
name^  the  '  Spile ; '  how  the  sailing 
^ucctions  gave  us  the  bearings :  and 
ve  found  uat  the  steersman  had  no 
doubt  been  following  a  ship,  which 
had  led  him  out  into  the  deep-water 
channel ;  all  this  we  learned,  when 
at  length  we  came  up  with  the 
Ik'ore  light  ship;  and  though  it 
takes  a  few  lines  to  teU,  it  occupied 
mnch  long  and  anxious  time  in  the 
dmng.  Penitence  won't  undo  the 
miadbief  of  foolish  deeds;  and  the 
prudent  counsels  which  now  sug- 
gested themselves  were  very  useless. 
However  they  pressed  one  hard, 
when  the  Nore  ship  lighted  her 
naming  lamps  :  and  it  was  evident, 
that  long  before  we  could  reach  safe 
^loond,  the  night  would  be  upon 
^  And  indeed  it  crept  on  quickly, 
miaty  and  dark ;  the  dull  thud  of 
Peddle  wheels  of  invisible  steamers 
^|a&  to  be  heard ;  green  and  red 
oyes  of  port  and  starboard  lamps 
glimmered  through  the  gloom :  and 
the  stealthy  rush  of  insidious  screw 
tessels  made  one  wish  for  a  quiet 
wve  to  drop  anchor  for  the  mght, 
out  of  reach  of  their  reckless  speed. 
But  themudchannels  of  Leigh  and 
Southend  are  not  inviting ;  Sheer- 
^  and  the  Medway  require  day- 
%ht  for  inexperienced  navigators 


to  enter :  so  we  hold  on  our  course 
with  the  bright  light  of  Chapman's 
Head  soon  beckoning  us  on  into 
calmer  water,  and  shores  less  un- 
known. 

Had  not  time  been  urgent,  we 
might  have  anchored  safely  off  Hole 
Haven;  a  good  place  to  bring  up, 
by  the  lead,  on  a  dark  night.  But 
we  could  scarcely  spare  a  hand  for 
the  lead :  my  yoxmg  friend  tended 
the  lamp,  to  flare  it  up  in  sight  of 
any  ships  bearing  down  upon  us ; 
one  to  look  out  in  the  bows,  and 
one  at  the  helm,  exhausted  oar  re- 
sources :  so  with  a  fair  wind  on  the 
quarter  we  stood  on,  with  good 
hope  of  making  our  port  by  mid- 
night. 

And  so  we  should  have  done 
but  for  the  deceptive  tricks  of  a 
steamer,  brought  ap  upon  the 
Blyth  sand.  The  mght  fell  darker : 
Mucking  light  was  dimly  if  at  all 
visible:  when  suddenlv  there  flashed 
up  a  brilliant  light  aiiead,  showing 
a  great  black  object,  apparently 
the  light  house  itself,  into  which 
we  seemed  to  be  running  headlong. 
Up  went  the  helm,  and  as  the  boat's 
hesA  fell  off,  and  cleared  the  dark 
mass,  she  struck  hard  and  fast  upon 
the  Blvth  bank.  The  ripple  and 
rush  of  the  tide  told  us  we  were  a 
few  hundred  yards  off  the  Kentish 
shore;  a  strong  stream  sweeping 
past,  and  a  rising  wind,  raised  a 
swell  which  broke  with  ominotu^ 
thumps  under  our  vessel's  stem. 
We  £d  not  bless  the  steam  boat  7 
but  we  did  haul  down  everything 
snug,  except  the  stay  sail  to  keep 
her  steady,  and  got  &e  anchor  out 
over  the  stem  to  hold  her  from 
driving  flirther  on.  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy predicament :  our  hopes 
suddenly  cut  short ;  and  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  in  considerable  jeo- 
pardy; and  no  punt  on  board  f 
However,  Jjhere  was  nothing  to  be 
done;  we  despatched  a  hasty  and 
disconsolate  meaJ,  and  turned  in  for 
a  little  rest:  leaving  the  man  to 
watch  on  deck;   and  resolved  to 
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wait  for  sufficient  daylight  to  show 
our  true  position.  My  slnmbera 
were  not  easy :  soon,  instead  of  the 
thamps  nnder  the  stem,  they  ap- 
peared to  come  broadside  on ;  she 
rolled  so  as  to  jerk  me  out  of  my 
berth;  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  fact,  when  a  succession  of 
breakers  dashed  on  to  the  deck, 
and  a  shower-bath  poured  down 
the  fore  hatch.  Then  a  rattling 
andgrating  sound  effectually  aroused 
us ;  we  thought  the  man  was  payteg 
out  more  cable,  and  hoped  she 
would  ride  easier;  when  suddenly 
an  unaccountable  creak  and  then  a 
crash,  which  made  the  little  vessel 
tremble  from  head  to  stem,  sent 
me  flying  on  deck.  What  a  pro- 
spect !  all  dripping  and  slippery 
with  the  splashing  breakers,  broad- 
side on  to  the  flowing  tide,  a 
strong  wind  blowing  one's  breath 
down  the  wrong  way ;  the  whole 
starboard  bulwark  torn  away,  stan- 
chions broken  short  ofl^  the  chain 
cable  straining  over  the  side,  threat* 
ening  to  cut  her  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  sat  the  crew 
in  the  bows,  holding  on  to  the  chain 
like  grim  death  :  with  about  as 
much  power  as  a  child  to  arrest  the 
threatened  mischief.  He  was  too 
frightened  and  ashamed  at  what  he 
had  been  doing  to  call  for  aid ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have 
seen  the  dirty  waters  finding  free 
course  through  the  cabin  sides. 
The  first  thing  was  to  get  a  hawser 
bent  on  to  the  chain,  as  &r  over 
the  side  as  we  could  reach:  and 
made  fast  to  the  bits,  to  relieve  the 
strain :  and  that  being  done  to  sit 
down  and  think.  It  appeared  that 
the  *  crew,'  with  the  habitual  con- 
tempt of  that  class  for  a  landsman's 
notions,  thought  he  could  improve 
the  position  we  had  placed  her  in 
by  carrying  the  anchor  from  the 
stem  forwards,  and  swinging  her 
head  to  wind. 

The  jump  of  the  sea,  when  she 
came  broadside  on,  jerked  the  chain 
cable  out  of  the  snatch;  and  the 


consequences  were  disastrous  as  I 
have  described. 

We  now  set  to  work,  after  a  mu- 
tinous resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
crew,  who  *  had  never  seen  such  a 
thing,'  to  get  up  on  deck  the  twenty 
fathoms  of  iron  chain,  to  make  fast 
a  line  to  the  end  of  it ;  drop  it  over- 
board  under  the  bows,  and  hauling 
up  on  the  larboard  side,  hitch  it 
into  the  remaining  snatch,  and 
make  fast  round  the  capstan. 

So  now  we  had  a  double  purchase, 
and  were  safe,  as  she  again  got  deep 
water  under  her  from  the  rising 
flood,  and  floated  under  command ; 
we  cleared  away  the  wreck,  and  in 
the  dreary  darkness,  wet  and  dis- 
pirited, waited  anxiously  for  the 
flrst  streak  of  day.  Perhaps  a  lay 
reader  may  wonder  why  on  such 
occasions,  a  lamp  should  not  be 
used,  to  throw  some  cheerfidness 
upon  the  work.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
light  under  such  circumstances  in- 
volves everything  except  the  spot 
on  which  it  falls  in  impenetrate 
gloom ;  and  one  is  disposed  to  find 
&ult  even  with  the  mariner's  safe- 
guard on  cliff  or  lightship,  when 
tiie  focus  of  the  lantern  happens  to 
come  in  one's  face,  and  blinds  one 
for  some  minutes. 

At  last  the  dawn  broke  grey  and 
misty;  the  obnoxious  steamer  lay 
there  ugly  and  .black :  and  we  had 
the  provocation  of  knowing  that 
ten  yards  outside  would  have  carried 
us  clear  of  all  our  misfortunes. 

The  anchor  must  be  raised ;  and 
since,  shipped  as  it  now  was,  the 
chain  would  not  bite  on  the  capstan, 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  haul 
in,  hand  over  hand,  about  fifteen 
fathoms  of  rusty  and  muddy  iron 
(my  friend  does  not  sport  galvanised 
cable)  :  a  sickening  and  exhausting 
operation  for  giddy  heads  stooping 
down  to  their  work,  over  the  pitch- 
ing bows.  Now  the  sun  began  to  Hft 
the  heavy  vaponrs  and  to  warm  our 
blood ;  heavy  storm-clouds  gathered 
on  the  horizon;  but  with  a  wind 
light  and  fair,  our  keel  soon  touched 
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the  mud  off  the  bnildiog  yard  at 
Giavesend,  and  we  broa^t  np  all 
standing  in  thiriy  feet  or  there- 
abouts of  soft  black  slosh :  cool  and 
comfortable  to  our  beaten  sides. 

Here  we  must  remain  some  hours, 
to  wait  for  the  eyemng  ebb,  and 
r^xur  the  damages  of  the  past  night. 
Under  the  well-known  skill  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  this  was  sure  to  be  well 
and  expeditiously  completed;  so 
we  were  shoTod  ashore  through  the 
dense  mixture  which  here  serves  for 
water,  and  went  to  visit  the  dainty 
object  of  our  search.  And  very 
pretty  she  looked  with  her  bright 
copper  fiistenixig^  regular  elm 
8tr^ks,her  neat  flooring,  and  oak 
gonwale.  We  slung  her  over  the 
dnwhn'dge,  and  paddled  o£P  to  in- 
trodace  her  to  her  adopted  parent^ 
on  whose  bosom  I  hope  she  will 
safelj  repose  in  many  a  pleasant 
cmise  by  riyer  and  sea.  A  roomy 
and  wholesome  little  dinghey; 
thoBgh  only  7  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft. 
6 in.  she  wUl  carry  three  insmooth 
water,  or  land  you,  rather  wet, 
through  a  swell,  cmd,  she  is  as  light 
as  a  ^ket. 

We  passed  away  the  time  in  ex- 
ploring the  very  uninviting  and 
ntterly  uninteresting  town  of 
Graresend,  redolent  of  boiling 
shrimps;  making  the  countless 
lit^  purchases  which  somehow  or 
other  are  always  wanted  on  arriving 
at  a  port  Strict  injunctions  had 
been  left  on  board  to  get  out  the 
legs  over  the  side,  to  keep  the  vessel 
upright  as  the  tide  fell,  and  to  have 
eToyUung  ready  for  sailing  at  high 
water. 

Here  I  must  digress  from  the 
strict  coarse  of  the  log,  to  relieve 
mjself  of  a  few  observations  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  am- 
phibioQg  animal,  a  specimen  of 
which  we  had  on  board,  the  fisher- 
num  of  the  British  coast.  We  had 
not  thoroughly  gauged  his  calibre ; 
hot  idio^ncrasies  had  been  main- 
^^Bted,  and  certain  propensities 
<»nmion   to    the    whole    species; 


namely,  to  hold  in  contempt  every 
opinion  of  a  landsman  about  sailing, 
the  weather  or  the  sea :  to  contra- 
dict flatly,  every  notion  that  he  may 
venture  to  utter :  and  whatever  he 
does  on  board,  to  go  and  overhaul 
it  again.  These  peculiarities  do 
not  seem  to  banish  the  respect  for 
a  gentleman  whieh  among  this 
honest  class  survives  remarkably 
the  levelling  and  insolent  tendencies 
of  shore  and  town  principles  in 
these  days.  Nor  does  it  materially 
interfere  with  the  submission  due 
to  the  owner  of  the  craft ;  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  which  is,  however, 
considered  before  all  other  claims, 
and  in  spite  of  the  owner  himself. 

Some  of  my  readers,  perhaps, 
while  watching  firom  the  Lord  War- 
den windows,  in  the  back  eddy  of 
the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover,  the 
tumbling  waters,  destined  to  un- 
settle the  arrangement  of  an  elabo- 
rate breakfast,  may  have  observed 
a  roughish-looking  set  of  men, 
patrolling  the  pavement,  and  occa- 
sionally gazing  down  into  the  wind; 
then  with  a  sudden  impulse  rushing 
pell  mell  to  a  certain  door  in  the 
pilot-house  opposite,  like  school- 
boys at  prisoners'  base ;  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  vessel  has  been 
descried  down  to  windward  with 
her  jack  up,  the  signal  for  a  pilot ; 
whoever  first  touches  the  door  has 
the  privilege  of  taking  off  the  pilot, 
a  service  worth  perhaps  from  one 
to  five  pounds,  according  to  ton- 
nage, and  other  wants  of  the  cap- 
tain, which  they  may  supply  from 
shore :  this  sum  has  to  be  divided 
amongst  a  crew  of  five  men,  and 
two  shares  for  the  boat.  It  is  no 
school-boy  play.  The  lives  of  brave 
men,  and  the  bread  of  wives  and 
children,  are  at  stake  in  that  game. 
Oftentimes,  weary  of  fruitless  watch- 
ing, and  urged  by  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home,  they  take  advan- 
tage of  a  gale,  and  sail  boldly  in 
the  wind's  eye  to  the  westward, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  for  a 
chance.   Two  or  three  luggers  may 
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start  in  company ;  tlien  oomes  the 
exciting  chase;    ships  coming  np 
with  a  fair  wind  refuse  to  heave-to 
or  to  shorten  sail ;  the  fastest  sailer 
and  the  boldest  crew  must  win  the 
race ;  down  come  the  ya^s  a^  she 
dashes  np  alongside ;  the  chains,  or 
an  overhanging  rope,  afford  a  slip- 
pery hold  to  the  grasp  of  one  who 
stands  ready  to  jump  on  board  as 
the  swelling  wave  brings  the  Ingger 
somewhat  on  a  level  with  the  ship ; 
his  foot  once  safe  on  deck,  the  prize 
is  won,  for  whatever  service  her 
captain  may  reqnire.    Sometimes  it 
happens  that  port  and  starboard 
sides  are  gained  by  two  Inggers  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  then  while 
the  captain  and  crew  look  calmly 
on,  the  discussion  becomes  violent ; 
the  rest  of  the  luggers'  men  swarm- 
ing up  to  join  in  the  contest  for 
possession.     It  may  be  imagined 
that  these  manoeuvres  are  not  with- 
out danger ;  alongside  a  great  roll- 
ing mass,  with  her  yards  dipping 
almost  to  the  water,  smashing  into 
splinters  anything  they  touch,  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  berth;  while 
the  slippery  chains,  or  wet  rope, 
perhaps  coated  with  ice,  and  swing- 
ing with  the  heaving  ship,  some- 
times let  the  unfortunate  ssolor  drop 
into  the  tide.    A  friend  of  mine  in 
trying  the  dangeroua  leap,  lost  his 
hold ;  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
instead  of  struggling  to  regain  the 
boat,  then  going  through  the  water 
eight  or  nine  knots,  he  swam  away 
down  the  tide ;  the  lugger  got  foul 
of  some  rope,  and  before  they  could 
set  sail  or  come  down  after  him  he 
had  drifted,  it  is  said,  forty  minutes, 
in  a  heavy  sea,    and  with  thick 
clothing  on:    he  was  unconscious 
when  taken  up ;  and  now,  in  mid- 
life, has  become  an  old  man,  with 
permanent  asthma,  almost  incapable 
of  work.     This  is  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  hardy  and  adventurous  sailors 
are   made.     Many  of  them   have 
seen  foreign  service,  in  the  navy  or 
in  trade,  and  are  excellent  fellows 
for  yacht  work;   but  not  having 


sufficient  educaidon  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  paper,  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  pilot's  certificate.  Many 
captains,  however,  would  rather 
trust  their  ship,  in  narrow  seas,  to 
one  of  these,  who  has  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  among  those 
channels  and  shoals,  than  to  regular 
pilots  who  have  had  less  practical 
experience,  and  have  learned  their 
navigation  from  books.  It  is  a  race 
of  skilful  and  hearty  fellows,  num- 
bering from  two  to  three  thousand 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  who  have  ren- 
dered good  service  in  their  -well- 
handled  luggers  off  the  Goodwin 
and  the  Vame,  in  weather  which 
would  drive  steamer  and  cutter  to 
seek  for  shelter  or  a  port.  Now,  un- 
happily, their  occupation  is  almost 
gone,  and  the  distils  among  them 
great;  the  number  of  steam-tugs, 
and  sidditional  cutters,  maintained 
by  the  Trinity  House,  carrying 
twenty  pilots  on  board,  and  cruising 
all  over  the  Channel,  deprive  them 
of  all  employment  in  fine  weather : 
nor  can  such  expensive  boats  and 
gear,  costing  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  be  kept  idle,  in  an  efficient 
state  to  go  to  sea  only  when  they 
are  Hkely  to  be  wanted  in  a  gale. 
Many  a  ship's  captain  will  regret 
the  good  old  times  when  caught  in 
the  BTarrows,  and  would  rejoice  to 
hail  a  crew  of  these  gallant  fellows 
alongside  of  him. 

My  crew  was  not  quite  of  the 
class  I  have  been  describing,  but 
more  in  the  fishing  line.  He  knows 
how  to  handle  ropes  and  sails,  and 
is  practically  handy  in  many  ways, 
but  in  judgment  no  better  than  a 
child;  rather  hazy  about  steering 
by  compass,  and  the  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wits  easily  soluble  in  mm. 
A  dialogue  will  illustrate  a  pecn- 
harity  of  character,  of  which  he  is 
not  an  exaggerated  type : 

'  Look  out  for  that  boom,  J.,  it 
will  jibe  directly.' 

J.  *  That  ere  boom  won't  jibe  ; 
ril  look  arter  tha^\  don't  you  be 
afeard.* 
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Crash  comes  the  hooixiy  with  a 
tag  upon  &e  main  sheet  enongh  to 
dng  the  horse  out  of  the  deck. 

J.  a  litde  discomfited ;  but  as  the 
loast  was  nofc  carried  away,  takes 
heari»  and  is  conTinced  that  it  ought 
not  to  hare  come  over ;  and  that 
somehow  or  other,  though  he  had 
himself  refused  to  haul  in  the  sheets 
it  is  the  landsman  that  is  in  fault. 

'I  don't  Hke  that  leak,  J.,  it 
seems  to  increase.' 

J.  '  She  don't  leak  none ;  aint  no 
water  in  \er\  just  enough  to  keep 
her  sweet.' 

This  in  spite  of  the  &ct  of  his 
haying  been  throwing  out  a  good 
stream  of  water  for  twenfy  minutes, 
and  no  signs  of  tLe  pump  sucking 
yet 

*Mmd  and  get  the  l^s  over  the 
side,  J.,  don't  let  her  mH  over  in 
the  mud.' 

J.  *5Ae won't "  lust"  over ;  never 
bowed  her  lust  down  o'  that  side.' 

Accordmglj,  on  coming  down  at 
the  time  of  flood,  great  was  our  dis- 
gust to  see  the  graceftil  lines  of  the 
yacht  well  buried  in  the  mud ;  her 
mast  pointing  to  an  angle  which  pro- 
mised to  place  the  side  that  never 
Musis'  gonwale  under  to  the  rising 
tide.  11  the  water  got  in  before 
she  floated,  there  was  an  end  of  our 
Toyage  at  least,  if  not  of  the  boat. 
Weimahipped  the  heavy  boom,  and 
floated  it  alongside,  carried  up  all 
the  moTable  weights,  and  watched 
anxioDdy  the  rising  water.  To  our 
great  relief  she  rose  palpably  with 
the  tide,  before  it  had  reached  her 
oombiiigs,  and  was  soon  upright 
again,  with  new  bulwark,  and  her 
Bm&ll  child  on  deck,  to  point  her 
howsprit  for  Boulogne.  A  fine 
catter  yacht  came  working  down 
against  the  breeze;  but  with  her 
gieat  topsail,  she  was  soon  lost  to 
u  as  a  guide ;  so  winding  out  of 
the  donbte  tier  of  vessels  brought 
up  just  below,  we  resolved  to  work 
oar  course  till  dark,  and  bring  up 
»t  the  first  convenient  anchorage 
for  the  night.  Darkness  soon  comes 


on  after  the  setting  of  a  September 
sun;  and  we  were  warned  by- the 
dropping  of  anchors  from  vessels  in 
the  Lower  Hope  to  steer  reluctantly 
for  the  Essex  shore,  and  seek  shal- 
low soundings  off  Hole  Haven.  Here 
we  had  a  narrow  shave  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  in  steering 
across  a  large  cutter  anchored  in 
shore,  in  order  to  bring  up  under 
her  lee. 

It  is  always  a  rash  manoeuvre  to 
cross  a  vessel's  bows  with  a  stream 
setting  down  towards  her,  even 
when  she  is  at  anchor :  we  allowed, 
as  we  thought,  ample  4Sipace,  but 
just  when  we  were  abreast  the 
wind  &iled  us;  we  dropped  rapidly 
down,  and  the  leach  of  our  ma.insail 
brushed  the  end  of  her  bowsprit  as 
we  crept  past.  Down  went  the 
anchor,  and  a  comfortable  tea  in 
still  water,  and  a  prospect  of  the 
first  quiet  sleep  since  Saturday  (it 
was  now  Tuesday  night)  almost 
compensated  for  our  interrupted 
voyage.  It  was  not  till  near  morn- 
ing that  I  could  turn  in.  The  night 
was  unusually  beautiful,  the  stars 
and  Jupiter  brilliant,  while  down  in 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sky 
masses  of  cloud  were  pouring  out 
flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  pale 
yellow,  deep  red,  and  intense  blue, 
answered  again  from  the  north- 
east by  corresponding  outbursts  of 
electricity.  One  feared  that  the 
two  opposition  storms  might  unite 
over  our  heads.  Inexperienced 
imagination  is  fond  of  conjuring  up 
all  possible  and  impossible  cata- 
strophes ;  it  takes  time  to  learn  the 
vanity  of  vexing  oneself  with  the 
apprehension  of  anticipated  evik. 
However,  while  watching  the  threat- 
ening skies,  we  had  something 
nearer  at  hand  to  do,  for  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  strong  ebb,  our 
vessel  was  dragging  her  anchor, 
and  approaching  much  too  near  to 
the  mud  and  bsucik  of  the  sea  wall. 
Of  course  *  J.'  on  being  appealed  to 
denied  the  fact ;  in  spite  of  demon- 
stration by  bringing  the  mast  in  a 
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line  with  a  fixed  star,  be  stontlj 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  order  the 
chain-cable  to  be  all  hanled  again 
and  the  anchor  examined,  but  sat 
and  watched,  and,  as  the  force  of  the 
tide  slackened,  had  the  satis&ction 
to  find  that  she  was  stationary, 
with  apparently  a  good  bite  on  the 
ground.  Next  morning,  we  fonnd 
the  chain  fonl  ronnd  the  anchor 
stock. 

At  length,  all  was  asleep  or  still ; 
the  thnnder  rolled  farther  away  in 
the  distance ;  the  lightning  grew 
less  vivid;  the  wind  lulled;  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  peculiar 
rustling  of  the  tide  along  the  bank, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  tiny  waves 
against  the  bow,  so  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  as  you  lie  with  your  head  close 
to  the  cabin  side,  and  listen  to  the 
gentle  lapping  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  past,  lulling  you  to  slumber  by 
its  monotone. 

What  an  hour  that  is  for  calm 
contemplation ;  as  the  vessel  heaves 
and  swings  upon  the  whirling  and 
swelling  water,  one  seems  to  be 
detached  from  the  solid  earth ;  all 
material  objects,  except  the  distant 
stars,  are  lost  in  darkness,  and  one 
is  brought  into  nearer  relation  with 
the  Infinite.  Far  more  than  in  the 
stillness  of  the  sable  night  ashore, 
one  is  free  from  all  human  care  and 
claims;  no  household  wants  your 
attention;  no  doors  that  must  be 
barred,  to  shut  out  a  wicked  world  ; 
no  domestic  ties  or  regards  ;  you  are 
free  to  think;  the  scene  is  your 
own ;  you  may  contemplate  it  un- 
interrupted, till  itself  changes  and 
the  world  again  awakes.  You  feel 
alone,  as  one  may  sometimes  feel, 
in  the  solitude  of  a  vast  cathedra], 
when  the  service  is  over  and  the 
people  gone, — ^but  under  a  grander 
dome  than  human  hands  have  ever 
raised,  alone  with  the  great  Uni- 
verse of  power  and  might. 

The  altered  sound  as  the  flood 
slackens,  and  the  boat  swings  to  the 
ebb,  is  sufficient  to  rouse  a  Hght 


sleeper  from  his  berth.  My  friend 
slumbers  deeply,  my  crew  emerges 
unwillingly  from  the  forecastle 
hatch,  and  in  an  evil  moment  of 
compassion  I  administer  a  dram  to 
rouse  the  dormant  life,  unwilling 
to  lose  a  moment  of  the  tide,  for  of 
wind  there  is  not  a  breath.  It  is 
about  six  o'clock  when  we  are  fidrly 
under  weigh ;  mist  hangs  about  and 
keeps  us  damp  and  chill.  But  the 
breeze  freshens,  the  sun  appears 
under  a  veil,  we  glide  along  with 
visions  of  Boulogne  and  a  French 
dinner  before  nightfall,  though  ftk- 
ther  uncertain  about  the  best  course 
for  our  five-feet  draught  among  the 
intricate  channels,  with  a  ^ling 
tide.  It  seems  better  to  avoid  the 
less  known  swash  way  and  keep  the 
track  outside  the  ITore  sand,  where, 
if  longer,  it  is  plainer  sailing.  We 
make  the  Jenkin  buoy,  my  friend 
and  I  go  forward  to  overhaul  the 
punt  and  secure  it ;  the  crew  to  the 
helm  with  directions  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  buoy  plainly  visible  abont 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  ahead,  the 
said  buoy  being  moored  in  deep 
water  on  the  north  edge  of  the 
Nore  sand,  along  which  lay  our 
course. 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  unhappy 
effect  of  the  dram,  or  whether  the 
idiosyncrasy  was  strong  that  morn- 
ing, I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is 
that,  under  the  persuasion  that  a 
landsman  could  not  do  anything 
properly  on  board,  he  twice  left  the 
helm  to  overhaul  our  work.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  between  the 
aforesaid  buoys  the  tide  sets  to  the 
southward  across  and  on  to  the 
sand,  and  consequently,  in  as  Httle 
time  as  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  had 
drifted  fifty  yards  to  southward  of 
our  course,  the  buoy  was  brought 
on  our  port  bow,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  fast  aground  in  four  feet  of 
water  at  about  one  third  of  the  ebb 
tide,  and  on  the  Nore  sand  too ! 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous emotions  compounded  in  the 
very  disagreeable  sensation  of  run- 
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ning  aground,  especially  where  yon 
faaye  no  bnaness  to  be,  and  when 
there  is  bo  excuse  for  it.  There  is 
the  Tention  of  being  brought  np 
snddenfy  in  jour  career,  of  losing 
your  iade,  the  oonyiction  of  lub- 
berly cirelessness,  of  the[ridicule  of 
passers-by,  who  go  sweeping  mer- 
rilj  past  in  deep  water  within  loo 
yaids  of  you,  and  cutting  their 
jokes,  yon  feel  sure,  without  com- 
passion for  your  distress,  or  regard 
for  yonr  danger.  And  danger  tibere 
is.  Many  a  gallant  ship  Ues  buried 
in  that  sand:  they  do  not  sink 
rapidly  in,  out  of  sight,  swallowed 
np  in  the  loose  watery  material,  as 
thej  do  so  terribly  on  the  GK)odwin, 
bat  tiie  tide  has  a  peculiarity  of 
eddying  round  an  obstruction  and 
hoHovmg  out  pita  underneath  the 
mass,  so  that  the  unhappy  yessel 
is  (xnnpelled  in  a  manner  to  dig 
her  own  gwve  and  to  bury  herself 
by  the  resistance  she  makes  to  the 
Bi^  stream. 

U  looks  a  nicse  pleasant  sand 
enough  as  it  emerges  &om  the  water 
about  half  ebb,  and  you  x>a^  it  oq 
a  sonny  mornxng  in  the  Margate 
Btemer  within  biscuit  throw,  for 
there  is  deep  water  at  the  edge. 
Ton  coold  play  at  cricket  on  it,  and 
pick  np  small  shells,  and  you  would 
come  to  no  harm ;  but  you  must  not 
plant  uiything  on  it,  nor  leave  it 
over  one  tide,  or  its  grave  will  in- 
evitably be  dug  before  you  come 
baek  to  r^cue  it.  If  the  wind  comes 
ont  southerly  and  a  swell  rolls  in, 
tbe  nnfortnnate  victim  gives  a  few 
heavy  bumps  upon  the  hard  sand, 
the  ballast  goes  ihrough  her  bottom, 
and  when  you  come  again  you  will 
&id  that  ike  sand  has  steadied  her 
npon  the  ground  for  ever.  She  will 
never  float  again ;  the  crabs  and  the 
eels  have  taken  possession  of  your 
leavings,  and  do  not  thank  the  Httle 
pnnt  for  having  delivered  you  from 
|he  picking  of  your  bones.  There 
^  but  one  chance,  that  of  fine 
weather,  and  hghtening  the  vessel  to 
^oatherbefore  she  bumps.  The  first 


blessing  we  had ;  a  breeze  from  the 
westward,  freshening,  but  not  likely 
to  make  much  sea ;  the  second  we 
were  rejoiced  to  insure  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  by  means  of  the 
stout  boat  of  a  fishing  smack  which 
now  made  its  way  alongside  of  us. 
We  engaged  her  to  lie  near  us  till 
the  flood  tide  should  make  and  de- 
cide our  fieite,  ready  to  break  up  the 
floor  and  heave  up  the  ballast  upon 
the  least  appearance  of  southerly 
wind  or  sweU.  My  crew  was  greatly 
crestfallen,  but  I  spared  him;  we 
got  the  legs  over  the  side,  and  then 
with  anxious  forebodings  went  to 
break&st.  By  the  time  we  came 
up  the  sand  was  dry;  the  clouds 
looked  threatening  in  the  west,  but 
the  water  continued  fairly  smooth. 
The  ebb  had  not  run  hot,  and  the 
vessel's  grave  had  only  been  begun 
in  two  neat  round  craters  under  her 
bow  and  stem.  It  looked  as  if  they 
had  tried  and  got  tired  of  their 
work,  or  left  it  for  the  next  tide  to 
finish.  We  dropped  over  her  side 
and  walked  about,  under,  and  around 
her.  I  had  never  seen  her  model  so 
well  before  ;  she  looked  handsome, 
upright,  and  bold  in  her  distress. 
Thud  six  weary  hours  passed  away, 
precious  daylight  hours.  At  length 
the  tide  began  to  flow  with  that 
singular  rushing,  growing  sound 
that  belongs  only  to  the  flood,  and 
would  enable  one  to  tell,  on  a  dark 
night  alongshore,  whether  it  were 
ebb  or  flow.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  exhilarating  in  a  rising 
tide;  whether  the  coast  be  flat  or 
deep,  every  one  is  sensible  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  falling 
water,  like  that  of  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  full  rush  of  the  returning 
stream  reacts  upon  one's  spirits.  It 
certainly  did  on  ours;  indeed  it 
promised  so  fair,  and  I  felt  so  *  jolly ' 
at  the  prospect  of  escape,  that  I 
ventured  upon  a  swim,  for  we  had  as 
yet  had  no  heart  for  a  morning  bath. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  Nore  sand 
is  resorted  to  for  bathing,  I  sup- 
pose 5  but  it  would  suit  those  who 
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like  shallow  water  and  a  sandy  bot- 
tom. Much  refreshed  I  clambered 
up  on  deck,  and  expected  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  movement  of 
lier  keel  should  tell  as  she  was  free. 
Our  friend  the  fisherman  took  his 
leave  ;  we  thanked  him  for  his  com- 
pany and  for  the  dismal  stories  of 
innumerable  lost  ships,  buried  under 
our  feet  in  that  treacherous  sand, 
with  which  he  had  enlivened  our 
anxious  hearts.  We  slipped  the 
bottle  of  perilous  stuff  wmch  had 
partly  caused  our  misfortune  into 
ids  skiff,  and  with  full  sailing  di- 
rections eased  off  the  boom  to  catch 
the  wind  well  over  the  quarter,  and 
without  any  further  allusions  to 
Boulogne,  stood  down  against  the 
whole  flood  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
a  seaport  by  nightfall. 

Close  watch  you  may  be  sure  we 
kept  upon  buoy  and  beacon ;  and  a 
wide  berth  we  gave  to  the  flats  off 
Beculver  towers;  Margate  regatta 
had  no  charms  to  detain  us,  though 
the  pier  was  black  with  human 
masses  ;  and  the  sharp  bang  of 
Artillery  proclaimed  the  Briton's 
delight.  The  long  reef  rounded,  we 
began  to  haul  our  wind ;  and  as 
the  coast  trends  away  to  Ihe  south 
and  west,  we  found  ourselves  edging 
farther  fix)m  our  course,  and  mi&ng 
a  long  board  out  nearly  as  far  as 
the  light  ship  which  guards  the 
north-east  end  of  the  Ck>odwin 
Sand.  The  wind  freshened  as  the 
sun  went  down.  Topsail  hauled 
down,  but  no  reef  as  yet ;  we  were 
anxious  to  press  on  and  make  the 
most  of  a  fair  tide.  The  lights  of 
Bamsgate  began  to  glimmer  high 
up  in  the  town ;  we  would  ftan  have 
sought  shelter  there  from  the  in- 
creasing breeze  and  falling  dark- 
ness; but  the  channel  into  Bams- 
gate from  the  northward  is  not  very 
«asy  in  the  dark,  and  if  visions  of 
Boulogne  no  longer  deluded  us,  we 
were  anxious  to  get  at  least  as  far 
down  as  Dover.  So  we  hardened 
our  hearts  against  luxurious  pro- 
mises of  dinner  and  repose ;  stood 
weU  into  Pegwell  Bay,  with  the 


lead  going;  and  at  the  next  tack 
fetching  well  out  to  the  Gull  Stream 
light  ^p,  we  made   the   Downs, 
and  the  dull  red  light  of  Deal  pier 
greeted  our  eyes.    A  landsman  is 
not  fond  of  bringing  up  for  the  night 
in  a  rolling  swell,  even  in  a  sife 
anchorage  like  the  Downs,  so  we 
stood  on  through  the  dark  figures 
of  ships,  whose  single  white  lanterns 
showed  that  they  were  riding,  and 
at  rest.    The  moon  had  set ; .  it  wu 
about  nine  o'clock ;  a  fine  dashing 
sea;  but  rather  too  much   spiaj 
coming  over  us  and  into  our  eyes 
for  the  quick  sight  which  now  was 
necessary ;  and  too  much  noise  for 
the  ready  hearing  which    should 
enable  the  steersman  to  respond  at 
once  to  the  warning  of  the  look-ont 
man  in  the  bows.     For  now  we 
were  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
track  of  vessds  running  up  Channel 
before  the  westerly  breeze;  those 
working  down  on  the  same  tack 
with  us  were  not  much  to  be  feared  ; 
but  steamers,  and  running  ships, 
require  a  careful  watch  and  a  quick 
hand.     We  got  our  lantern  in  a 
box  upon  the  fioor,  shaded  firom 
the  steersman's  eyes :  and  my  Mend 
stood  ready  to  hoist  it  at  a  moment's 
notice.     Thus  we  passed  in  safety    i 
many  a  schooner  and  barque,  loom-    | 
ing  large  and  black  as   they  ran 
before  the  wind ;  they  sheered  off  a 
little  as  our  light^  though  not  the  re-    j 
gulation  colour,  showed  something    I 
moving  across  their  path;  and  many 
a  green  or  red  eye  with  the  white 
light  at  the  mast-head,   scudded 
past ;  we  stood  off  the  land  for  the 
last  time  as  we  began  to  hope,  to 
fetch  the  South  Sand  Head,  and  then 
a  long  reach  on  the  port  tack  into 
Dover  Bay.    But  tune  had  been 
fleeting  faster  than  we  were  gaining 
ground;   the  ebb  had  done  all  it 
could  on  our  behalf ;  the  flood  must 
soon  be  expected,  setting  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  course  ;  and  there  are 
not  manv  vessels  so  small  as  ours 
that  will  make  way  against  a  head 
wind  and  a  lee  tide. 
Then,  these  sunmier  breezes  are 
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ireacharonB;  the  coming  flood  would 
set  ioiraidB  the  dreaded  sand ;  we 
were  now  coming  to  windward,  and 
abreast  of  ik,  and  if  the  wind  ahonld 
drop  we  fhonld  be  in  a  predicament. 
All  these  Httie  contingencies  travel 
throngh  erne's  brain,  and  keep  the 
mind  employed    and    thoaghtfid, 
while  the  arms  and  limbs  are  hard 
&t  work,  tending  the  lively  vagaries 
of  the  boonding  craft.     It  is  too 
dark  to  watch  the  threatening  seas ; 
one  can  only  feel  them  as  she  rises 
sancQy  to  meet  their  crests;  and 
with  ready  hand  try  to  ease  her 
down  gently  into  the  trough;  some- 
times ihe  is.  too  qnick,  and  with  a 
TTLfih  and  jump  plnnges  her  bows 
into  the  coming  wave ;  down  goes 
her  gmwale    nnder  the  foaming 
streim,  and  the  rush  of  water  along 
lier  strip  of  deck,  eddying  ronnd 
the  stmi,  and  finding  its  way  out 
thitmgh  the  scappers,  warns  the 
steermian  to  look  out  better  for  the 
next.    All  is  in  earnest  now;  no 
chaffing  or  jokes ;  a  sense  of  respon- 
abOity  makes  one  silent  and  atten- 
tive; trifling  won't  do;  it  will  re- 
qnire  all  your  skill  and  all  that  the 
Mk  ship  can  do  to  reach  her  port ; 
the  notion  of  bearing  up,  and  run- 
ning elsewhere  for  shelter,  would 
be  intolerable;  one's  spirits  go  down 
to  zero  at  the  thought  of  it.     It  is 
an  Teiy  well,  as  a  yachtsman  has 
observed,  in  the  hunting  field,  when 
yon  have  had  enough,  or  come  to 
grief,  to  turn  your  hand  and  go 
^me ;  but  Neptune  won't  hear  of 
a  retreat ;  yon  must  call  up  your 
energies,  and  go  through  it;  and 
wben  you  have  done  i^  you  will 
&el  a  happier  and  a  stronger  man. 
It  is  precisely  in  these  circum- 
Btsnoes  that  a  landsman  of  compa- 
'Ative  inexperience  finds  the  full 
sense  of  enjoyment.     It  is  his  inex- 
perience and    the  novelty  of  his 
IKmtion  that  give  it  half  its  charm. 
^e  weather-beaten  sailor  has  gone 
through  it  so  often  before ;  it  is  his 
^"ismess  to  be  where  he  is;   no 
ii&agination  quickens  his  SBsthetic 
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properties ;  so  that  I  question 
whether  any  perception  of  pleasure 
mingles  with  his  work.  And  yet 
he  is  of  a  vain  and  conceited  race ; 
who  will  talk  so  largely  as  he,  when 
he  gets  ashore,  of  his  exploits ;  or 
throw  so  many  embellishments  into 
the  narrative  of  the  past  perils  of 
the  night,  that  as  you  lie  in  the 
cabin,  and  hear  him  recounting  his 
adventures  to  a  mate  alongside,  you 
doubt  whether  you  can  really  be  so 
great  a  hero  as  his  tale  would  re- 
present P  So  he  has  his  enjoyment ; 
but  it  comes  later,  when  the  excite- 
ment and  the  work  are  over. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well ;  for  a  mat- 
ter-of-&ct  head  is  wanted  now,  as 
well  as  hard  hands,  and  steady  legs. 
No  doubt  the  straining  boat  would 
like  a  reef  taken  down  in  the  ample 
skirts  of  her  maiusail ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  there  were  a  few  hundred- 
weight less  of  ballast  in  her  stem, 
which  buries  itself  occasionally  in 
a  way  that  ia  decidedly  very  wet, 
and  I  suspect  not  quite  safe.  How- 
ever there  is  no  remedy  for  the  one ; 
and  for  the  other,  jumping  as  she 
is,  with  now  her  bows  under  water, 
now  her  boom,  it  would  not  be 
steady  standing,  nor  an  easy  task 
to  get  at  the  earing  without  some 
delay  and  risk.  Besides,  the  only 
chance  of  working  over  the  tide  is 
to  '  carry  on '  as  they  call  it ;  sa 
when  we  have  stood  over  half-way 
to  the  French  coast,  and  have 
brought  the  South  Foreland  lights 
barely  under  our  quarter,  we  put  the 
helm  down,  and  lay  her  head  as  close 
as  the  wind  will  allow  for  the  de» 
sired  bay.  Once  within  those  limita 
under  the  castle  hill,  and  the  eddy 
tide  will  help  us  up.  All  is  now 
dash,  and  whirl,  and  squash,  aa 
the  foil  maiuHail  drives  her  along. 
I  begin  to  think  that  my  crew's 
judgment  for  once  is  right;  and 
as  he  is  now  in  his  own  cruising 
ground,  he  has  reason  for  his  confi- 
dence, that '  she  will  do  it.'  She 
is  doing  something  no  doubt,  and 
going  through  the  water  with  a 
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speed  that  makes  lier  tremble ;  but 
the  port  is  still  to  windward ;  and 
though  I  think  it,  I  am  a&aid  to  soAf 
that  she  weathers  well  on  the  Fore- 
land lights.  *  Hold  wp  your  light ' 
from  the  look-out  man  proclaims  a 
ship  on  the  weather  bow — ^imagine 
my  surprise  at  seeing  my  young 
friend  hastUy  desert  his  post,  and 
flying  to  the  nearest  rigging,  cling 
to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  cat.  1^ 
the  high  tension  of  his  spirits,  and 
apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  a 
^sauve  qui  pent'  emergency,  the 
words  had  come  to  his  ears,  '  hold 
on  for  your  life,*  and  the  alacrity  of 
his  obedience  showed  him  to  be  in 
faXL  possession  of  his  Unities.  A 
hearty  laugh  cheered  us  up ;  it  was 
not  long  before  we  brought  the 
Foreland  well  under  the  lee  bow: 
and  three  or  four  heavy  pitches,  as 
if  given  in  parting  spite,  told  us 
we  had  crossed  the  line  of  the 
meeting  tides,  and  had  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  bay.  A^r  a  few 
manoeuvres  to  avoid  some  moving 
steamers,  we  dashed  in  between  the 
piers,  and  in  a  moment  were  trans- 
ported [^from  the  boisterous  scene 
outside,  to  perfect  calm. 

It  is  by  no  means  altogether 
pleasant,  that  sudden  cessation  of 
strife.  The  first  sensation  is  cer- 
tainly of  relief ;  one's  breath  comes 
easier ;  one  can  hear  and  see  more 


freely,  as  one  wipes  the  salt  out 
of  one's  eyes  and  ears;  but  it  is 
like  Relaxing  a  harp  string :  ithangs 
loose  and  toneless.  So  flat  and 
uninteresting  does  it  seem,  to  fall 
at  once  frx>m  the  rough  poetry  of 
the  fight  outside,  to  the  conveiition- 
alities  of  satisfying  hunger,  and 
turning  into  bed.  Ton  seemed  such 
a  gallant  fellow  while  you  were  at 
the  helm ;  commanding  and  obeyed ; 
it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  after  all 
you  subside  into  an  ordinary  animal, 
and  must  yield  to  human  weakness, 
and  conform  to  its  ways. 

True,  one  is  soon  reconciled  to 
the  humiliation,  when  the  odour  of 
the  soup  pot,  and  savoury  frying* 
pan,  revive  the  appetite  which  not 
romance  alone,  but  other  less  spi- 
ritual emotions  have  temporarily 
banished :  it  is  not  long  before  one 
confesses  that  there  may  be  plea- 
sure in  quiet  and  repose. 

It  is  now  long  past  midnight; 
the  grey  dawn  begins  to  show. 
We  had  attained  our  object,  and 
brought  the  little  punt  safely  to  her 
port.  So,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  sail  across  the  Channel, 
but  with  a  tacit  understanding  that 
we  shall  not  leave  harbour  next 
day,  we  wish  each  other,  wliat  I 
hope  the  reader  mav  obtain  with 
less  trouble,  if  he  so  likes  it,  a  hearty 
good-night. 
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AS  ngarda  the  broad  result,  the 
general  election  baa  termi- 
nated pretty  nearly  as  was  antici- 
pated by  all  -whose  fiumlties  of  ob- 
servBtion  and  calculation  were  not 
impaired  or  confiiaed  by  their  posi- 
tion or  their  prejudices.  The  late 
Gorenunent  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
act  of  political  dishonesty  if  they 
retained  office  except  in  the  genuine 
belief  Uiat  thej  could  obtain  a  ma- 
jority, and  their  partisans  conse- 
qnen^y  persevered  in  hoping  against 
hope,  or  pretending  to  hope  against 
hope,  that  they  could  and  would  ob- 
tain a  m^ority.  Yielding  to  the  force 
of  ciremostances  as  expressed  by 
384  to  272,  Mr.  Disraeli  still  insists 
in  his  T^edictoiy  address,  that '  the 
general  election  has  elicited,  in 
the  dedfiion  of  numerous  and  vast 
ctHstitnenoeSy  an  expression  of  feel- 
ing which,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
has  justified  their  anticipations,  and 
which  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
in  controversy,  no  wise  statesman 
wonld  disregard.'  It  certainly  has 
elicited  several  unforeseen  BeMsts  or 
phenomena^  but  it  may  fairly  be 
made  a  question  whether  these  have 
either  justified  his  anticipations  or 
done  credit  to  his  sagacity.  His 
theory  of  a  Conservative  sub-soil  in 
the  town  constituencies  has  been 
signally  exploded :  three  fourths  of 
the  new  voters  having  turned  out 
liberal,  and  the  Conservative  work- 
ing man  having  proved,  as  we  all 
along  said  he  would,  a  myth.  A 
Tory  Mend  of  ours,  after  canvassing 
a  large  constituency,  divided  the 
workmg-class  electors  into  Liberal 
and  bribable :  the  steady  mechanic 
earning  regular  wages  being  in  nine 
cases  oat  of  ten  Liberal. 

Where,  again,  Mr.  Disraeli's  per- 
spicacity was  notoriously  at  feiult, 
was  in  a  department  of  political 
tactics  which  he  had  made  his  par- 
ticular study;  the  selection  and 
employment  of  a  cry.    The  cries  of 


the  '  Church  in  Danger '  and  *  No 
Popery,'  except  within  a  limited 
range  and  under  very  peculiar  oir- 
cumstances,  served  only  to  elicit  the.- 
weakness  of  the  Church,  its  slack- 
ening hold  on  the  affections  of 
its  flocks,  and  the  enormous  ad- 
vance of  the  bulk  of  the  English  peo- 
ple since  the  period,  about  twenty 
years  since,  when  contests  were 
made  to  turn  on  the  Maynooth 
grant,  the  support  of  which  was 
regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  down- 
right profession  of  Popery. 

We  certainly  have  heard  of  a 
Sussex  farmer  who  refused  to  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidate  because 
'  Gladstone  wanted  to  bring  over  the 
Pope,'  and  Gbneral  Forester,  after 
soleninly  avowing  to  the  electors  of 
Wenlock  his  belief  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was; a  Boman  Catholic,  was 
pleased  to  edify  them  with  a  couplet 
which  he  said  he  had  himself  com- 
posed for  the  occasion : 

For  -what  does  Gladstone  want,  I  say, 
But  book,  and  mass,  and  Fetei^B  pay  ? 

The  electors,  and  the  public, 
laughed  at  this  first  and  (we  should 
hope)  last  labour  of  the  gallant 
officer's  muse ;  and  the  great  county 
of  Lancashire,  the  cradle  of  free 
trade,  was  destined  to  be  the  sole 
battleground  on  which  any  marked 
advantage  was  gained  by  bigotry. 
Mr.  Oslwrne  termed  it  the  hand- 
work of  Murphy,  Derby,  Disraeli 
and  Co.  But  was  it  plain,  down- 
right, unsophisticated  bigotry,after 
all,  that  turned  the  balance  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  a  national  than  a  re- 
ligious antagonism,  an  anti-Lish 
rather  than  an  antd-Papal  feeling, 
that  influenced  the  masses  ?  It  was 
the  aHen  race  which  had  lowered 
wages,  created  constant  distur- 
bances aud  revolted  their  daily 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  that 
they  fought  against.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  Lord  Derby 
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threw  his  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Hartington,  and  Lord  Edward 
Howard. 

If  the  conntry  clergy  exercised 
no  decisive  inflnence,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  nncompromising  eagerness 
or  zeal.  Many  of  them  prostitnted 
their  sacred  calling  without  scruple, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  converiked 
themselves  into  electioneering 
agents  for  the  nonce.  Mr.  Milbank, 
the  member  for  the  North  Riding, 
stated  on  the  hustings  that  no  less 
than  700  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  been  canvassing 
against  him,  and  called  attention  to 
the  force  of  opinion  required  to 
neutralise  them  if  they  brought  no 
votes  but  their  own,  and  were 
etimply  counted  by  the  head.  More 
than  one  county  was  carried  by 
fewer  votes  than  it  numbered  rec- 
tors, vicars,  and  curates;  but  as 
regards  the  Conservative  gain  in 
English  counties,  we  must  admit 
that  it  was  in  some  sort  the  result 
of  prevision,  and  that  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  *  the  divining  rod  of 
the  political  Dousterswivel  pointed 
to  a  hidden  treasure.'  The  addi- 
tional seats  given  to  counties  by 
the  Eeform  Bill  were  a  sure  source 
of  strength  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
county  franchise  also  operated 
powerfully  in  their  favour  on  the 
whole. 

Speaking  of  parliamentary  re- 
form in  1692,  Lord  Macaulay  says : 
*In  1692  there  was  hardly  one 
large  and  flourishing  town  which 
had  not  already  as  many  members 
as  it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,* 
claim.  Almost  all,  therefore,  that 
was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs 
must  have  been  given  to  the 
counties  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the 
counties  and  to  depress  the  towns, 
must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  depress  the 


Whigs.  From  the  commencements 
of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had. 
been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
progress:  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  country  clergymen  on  the 
side  of  authority  and  prescription. 
If  therefore,  a  Reform  Bill,  disfiron* 
chising  many  of  the  smallest  con- 
stituent bodies,  and  giving  addi- 
tional members  to  many  of  the 
largest  constituent  bodies,  had  be- 
come  law  soon  after  the  B«vola- 
tion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  &B,t 
a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  consisted  of 
rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high 
Churchmen,  high  Tories,  and  half 
Jacobites.  WiQi  such  a  House  of 
Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Dissenters:  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  there  could 
have  been  a  peaceful  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  would  have  been  a  resto* 
ration  of  the  Stuarts.' 

The  same  essential  difference  eadsts 
still  between  the  rural  districts  and 
the  towns,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  Liberals  command  more- 
than  two  thirds  of  the  borough  re- 
presentation in  England  and  W al^, 
and  the  Tories  three  fourths  of  the 
county  seats. 

The  assertion  that  the  Liberal 
majority  is  made  up  of  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  small  boroughs 
is  preposterous.  No  trifling  degree 
of  audacity  is  required  to  hazard  it 
in  contempt  of  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Newcastle,  Bristol,  Bath, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport^  the 
metropolitan  constituencies,  the 
three  seats  for  the  City,  and  the 
divided  representation  of  Westmin- 
ster, Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter.  In  the  largest  boroughs,  above 
100,000  population,  the  Liberals  are 
to  the  Conservatives  as  twenty  to 
one,  and  in  the  second  class,  between 
20,000  and  100,000  population,  as 
five  to  one.^     Scotland  has  spoken 
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oat  in  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
dispute,  and  has  shown  ns  the 
genuine  valne  of  the  Edinburgh 
banquet  which  was  thought  to 
herald  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  hia  principles  firom  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Tweed.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleogh  (punished  in  the  person  of 
his  son)  and  Sir  William  Stirling 
MaxweU  of  Keir,  have  seen  ample 
reason  to  me  the  day  when  they 
took  the  lead  in  such  a  manifesta- 
tion. If  *  Stirling  of  Keir  '  had 
relied  on  his  name,  his  position,  his 
hereditary  and  acquired  influence, 
his  social  and  Uterary  eminence,  and 
his  personal  popularity,  he  might 
haTe  addressed  the  southern  invader 
mach  as  Douglas  addressed  Mar- 


And  darest  thoa  then 
To  beud  the  lion  in  his  den — 
The  Boughis  in  his  hall? 

Tbe  close  association  with  the  Cau- 
casian leader  was  an  irreparable 
mistake. 

The  sirty-five  members  returned 
by  Ireland  to  co-operate  in  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  AngHcan  Church  is  a  security 
that  for  once  we  shall  legislate  for 
Ireland  with  her  concurrence ;  and 
there  is  enough  of  the  Protestant 
element  in  that  majority  to  show 
that  the  approval  of  the  meditated 
poKqr  is  not  limited  to  a  creed. 
But  ^  the  Protestants  were  banded 
against  it  to  a  man,  this  is  no  reason 
in  our  opinion  why  Oreat  Britain 
should  shrink  from  the  remoyaJ  of  a 
miachieTous  anomaly,  or  continue  to 
^MUTthe  heavy  expense  and  respon- 
fflbility  of  perpetuating  what  she 
feels  to  be  an  indefensible  injustice. 

For  it  is  Oreat  Britain  that  has 
hitherto  maintained  the  ascendancy 
of  the  dominant  Church,  which 
would  have  been  destroyed  again 
«Qd  again,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, would  never  have  become  do- 
"iinant  at  all,  if  Great  Britain  had 
not  imposed  it  on  a  conquered  and 


subject  race,  or  if,  in  any  one  of  the 
internecine  conflicts  between  the 
natives  and  the  colonists  (as  Lord 
Macaulay  calls  them),  she  had  held 
aloof.  The  Orange  party  are  wont 
to  boast  that,  if  let  alone,  they  could 
sweep  their  Celtic  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic antagonists  into  the  sea.  But 
history  shows  that  no  important 
rising  of  the  native  Irish  has  been 
suppressed  until  the  mother  country 
came  to  the  rescue,  nay,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  until  all  her 
available  strength  had  been  put 
forth.  Down  to  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  required  reinforce- 
ments commonly  came  in  the  shape 
of  bands  raised  by  adventurers,  who 
got  large  grants  of  forfeited  lands 
for  their  services.^  But  speaking 
of  the  conclusion  of  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion, Plowden  says,  *  Thus  closed  a 
rebellion  evidently  brought  about, 
stimulated,  and  continued  by  the 
norious  policy  of  England's  treating 
the  Irisn  as  a  divided,  separated, 
and  enslaved  people.  But  it  was  a 
melancholy  solace  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  to  this  reluctant 
state  of  submission,  through  the 
gloomy  tracts  of  blood,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  cost  the  crown  of  Eng* 
land  no  less  than  1,198,7172. — a 
sum  in  those  days  enormous.' 

This  same  noxious  policy  was  pur- 
sued by  James  I.,  who,  takmg  advan- 
tage of  a  fresh  rising  provoked  by 
his  Deputy,  confiscated  nearly  the 
whole  of  l^e  six  northern  counties, 
and  granted  them  out  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  forming  a  pro- 
vince, excluding  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, and  introducing  the  new 
religion.  The  Ulster  settlement  of 
161 1  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Ulster  rebellion  of  1641. 
During  the  great  rebellion,  some- 
times fighting  for  the  monarchy, 
and  more  frequently  on  their  own 
(uscount,  the  despised  Hibernians 
proved  irrepressible  till  the  arrival 
of  Cromwell  with  an  English  army, 


'  See  Froude*8  History,  vol.  x.  c.  24. 
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who  (to  use  Lord  Maoaula^'s 
words)  *  subjugated  Ireland  as  Ire- 
land had  never  been  subjugated 
during  the  five  centuries  of  slaugh- 
ter which  had  elapsed  since  the 
landing  of  the  first  Norman  settlers. 
He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that 
conflict  of  races  and  religions  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  island, 
by  rendering  the  EngHsh  and  Pro- 
testant population  decidedly  pre- 
dominant. For  this  end  he  gave 
the  rein  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm 
of  his  followers,  smote  the  idolaters 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  so  that 
great  cities  tvere  left  without  inhahi- 
iantSf  drove  many  thousands  to  the 
Continent,  shipped  off  many  thou- 
sands to  the  West  Indies,  and  sup- 
plied the  void  thus  made  by  pouring 
in  numerous  colonists  of  Saxon 
blood  and  Galvinistic  faith.' 

Allowing  for  the  characteristic  ex- 
aggeration of  the  brilHant  historian 
in  speaking  of  non-existent  great 
cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cromwell  took  the  most  effective 
means  of  attaining  his  end,  and 
down  to  1689,  no  change  of  govern- 
ment made  any  perceptible  diffe- 
rence in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jugated race.  In  the  first  Irish 
Parliament  after  the  Restoration, 
resolutions  were  passed  in  both 
Houses  to  exclude  Catholics ;  they 
were  exempted  from  the  general 
pardon  and  indemnity;  and  some 
of  the  severest  disqualifying  laws 
directed  against^  them  by  Crom- 
well were  renewed.  The  results 
became  too  sadly  manifest  during 
their  short  period  of  supremacy 
under  James  II.  *  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  the  Irish  nation,  which 
has  since  furnished  its  full  pro- 
portion of  eloquent  and  accom- 
phshed  senators,  to  say  that  of  all 
the  Parliaments  which  have  met 
in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's 
parhament  not  excepted,  the  as- 
sembly convoked  by  James  was  the 
most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities 


which  a  legislature  should  possess. 
The  stem  domination  of  a  hostile 
class  had  blighted  the  faculties  of 
the  Irish  gentleman.  He  had  never 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
had  never  taken  an  active  part  at 
an  election ;  he  had  never  been  a 
magistrate;  scarcely  ever  had  he 
been  on  a  grand  jury.  He  had, 
therefore,  absolutely  no  experience 
of  public  affairs.'* 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which  the 
native  owners  of  the  soil  had  been 
reduced  by  exclusion  and  oppressioiL 
For  a  brief  interval,  however,  they 
were  legally  in  the  ascendant;  ther 
were  in  the  position  which  their  ad- 
versaries had  systematically  abused, 
and  they  abused  it  as  systematicallj. 
But  although  they  spoke  and  acted 
in  the  name  of  authority,  they 
derived  no  material  advantege,  no 
accession  of  physical  strength,  from 
this  circumstance.  One  of  the  fccst 
steps  taken  by  Tyrconnel  was  to 
disband  the  army,  composed  of 
Protestants  and  ascendajicy  men, 
and  replace  it  by  new  levies  of 
Celts.  When  the  contest  began  in 
right  earnest,  even  the  spell  cf 
authority  had  been  broken  by  the 
abdication  of  James,  and  the  fac- 
tions confronted  each  other  on  eqiial 
terms  as  to  legaHty.  The  superior 
numbers  of  the  native  population, 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  proved 
irresistible;  they  harried  and  de- 
vastated province  after  province; 
and  after  a  short  struggle,  there 
were  only  two  spots  in  all  Ireland 
in  which  the  settlers  or  colonists 
were  able  to  make  head,  Rnniskillen 
and  Londonderry.  There  they  stood 
at  bay  with  a  gallantry,  a  dogged 
determination,  and  an  heroic  self- 
reliance  in  which  their  descendants 
have  good  reason  to  take  pride. 
But  Londonderry  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  by  famine,  when 
two  English  merchantmen  escorted 
by  an  English  frigate  (part  of  the 
relieving  squadron  from  England) 


*  Plowden,  vol.  i.  pp.  170-172, 


*  Macaulay,  voL  ii.  c  ix. 
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broke  tiifi  boom,  and  '  there  can  bo 
no  doubt)'  sajs  Lord  Macaulay, 
^that,  if  LQadonderry  had  fallen,  the 
whole  Iriflh  army  would  instantly 
have  marched  in  irresistible  force 
against  the  men  of  Ulster  upon 
I^h  Erne.' 

l^e  arriTal  of  Marshal  Schom- 
bei^,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
conunanders  of  the  age,  with  10,000 
Engh'sh  and  Dntch  troops,  was  far 
horn  decisire  of  the  war,  aJthongh 
Loois  refused  to  aid  James  with 
troops.  For  military  reasons,  which 
military  critics  thought  sound,  the 
marshal  refused  to  hazard  a  battlp 
against  the  native-born  Irish  army, 
2sA  the  glory  of  conclusively  end- 
ing the  conflict  was  reserved  for 
AVilliam  at  the  Boyne,  where  the 
hardest  fighting  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Dutch,  Danes,  and  French 
Hugaenots.  'Change  kings  with 
iLs'  said  the  Irish  officers,  '  and  we 
will  fight  the  battle  over  again.' 
Thejr  did  not  say,  *  Send  away  your 
fofeiguers,  and  leave  us  to  fight  it 
oat  with  our  old  oppressors;'  to 
whom  they  felt  able  and  willing  to 
giTeodds. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  next 
centoiy  both  English  and  Irish 
legislation  wafi  peculiarly  directed 
to  depress  and  impoverish  the  Irish 
CathoHcs,  whilst  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants, besides  being  favoured  in 
every  possible  way,  were  trained  to 
anng,  disciplined,  and  formed  into 
corps  or  regiments.  They  alone 
took  part  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment of  1780,  How  happened  it 
tliat  the  first  sparks  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798-1799  were  not  trodden 
oat  by  the  yeomanry,  militia,  and 
volonteers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
regular  troops  ?  That  rebeUion,  in 
which  the  leading  Irish  Catholics 
remained  loyal,  lasted  beyond  a 
year,  is  computed  to  have  cost  the 
iim  of  20,000  English  soldiers, 
*nd  was  not  put  down  till  the 
^rd-Iieutenant  in  person  took  the 
W  at  the  head  of  an  English 
*"tty.     Plowden    compute^    that 


-150,000  men  were  in  arms  for  its 
suppression. 

A  single  episode  may  suffice. 
The  only  French  troops  landed 
were  about  800  men  under  General 
Humbert,  who  was  joined  by  about 
2,000  Irish.  With  this  snudl  force 
he  marched  1 50  miles,  held  out  for 
seventeen  days,  and  did  not  surren- 
der till  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty 
times  his  number.  He  put  com- 
pletely to  the  rout  a  body  of  6,000 
men,  comprising  the  Gralway  Volun- 
teers, with  the  Kilkenny  and  Long- 
ford Militia,  who  ran  away  so  fast 
that  the  affisdr  popularly  went  by  the 
name  of  the  JSace  of  Castlebar.  The 
colonels.  Lord  Ormonde  and  Lord 
Oranard,  did  all  that  men  could  do 
to  stop  the  flight ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Irish  militia  for  courage 
was  redeemed  by  the  Limerick 
regiment,  which  made  a  gallant, 
though  ineffectual,  stand  against 
the  French  at  Colooney.  The 
generalship  of  their  commander. 
Colonel  Vereker,  was  not  on  a  par 
with  his  gallantry.  He  took  up  a 
position  in  which  he  could  neither 
fight  nor  retreat  except  at  a  disad- 
vantage. His  men  were  posted  in 
a  hollow,  and  had  to  fall  back 
through  a  deep  river  and  over  a 
high  wall.  When,  some  time  afber- 
wards.  Lord  Comwallis  inspected 
the  ground,  he  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter.  For  this  exploit, 
the  colonel  was  made  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Gort,  with  the  royal 
Hcense  to  take  Colooney  for  his 
motto. 

With  such  facts  as  these  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  it  is  a  little 
too  much  to  be  told  that  the  Orange 
fisMstion  may  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  defence  of  Ireland,  either  against 
foreign  invasion  or  domestic  trea- 
son. A  mounted  troop  of  them 
would  probably  ride  down  double 
or  treble  their  number  of  Celtish 
Irish  armed  with  scythes  and  pikes, 
but  the  united  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  pass  over  them  like  an  inun- 
dation or  a  hurricane. 
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f  The  improvement  in  the  Irish 
Catholics  since  they  have  been 
treated  with  an  approximation  to- 
wards justice  is  immense.  They 
have  acquired  wealth  and  consi- 
deration. They  are  distinguished 
in  the  professions  and  in  commerce. 
They  hold  a  large  proportion  of 
offices,  civil  and  military.  A  con- 
test between  them  and  the  Irish 
Protestants  would  take  place  now 
under  widely  different  conditions 
from  all  former  contests.  If  the 
Irish  Protestants  could  not  hold 
their  own  without  English  aid  in 
1689  or  1798,  would  they  have  a 
better  chance  in  1 869  P  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is  tha^  in  their  pre- 
sent disposition,  they  are  a  positive 
cause  of  weakness  to  this  country, 
a  constant  drain  on  her  resources. 
They  are  constantly  reminding  us 
of  Swift's  fat  man  in  the  crowd, 
who  was  told  that  there  would  be 
no  pressing,  jostling,  or  quarrelling 
if  he  would  compress  his  stomach 
within  moderate  dimensions  and 
hold  his  tongue.  It  was  pertinently 
asked  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Guildhall 
why  more  than  20,000  troops  were 
wanted  in  Ireland  and  less  than 
3,000  in  Scotland  ?  Mainly  by 
reason  of  the  normal  irritation  and 
agitation  which  Protestant  bigotry 
and  ascendancy  have  kept  up.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  will 
not  put  down  Fenianism.  No  one 
says  it  will ;  but  would  Fenianism 
ever  have  existed  without  that  mode 
of  rule  of  which  ascendancy  is  the 
inspiration  and  the  soul  ? 

So  much  stress  has  persistently 
been  laid  on  the  importance  of 
humouring  this  Irish  minority,  that 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
dispose  once  for  all  of  the  argument 
based  on  their  fancied  strength.  In 
our  opinion,  they  deserve  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  minority 
which  must  be  counted  by  its  votes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  forthwith 
proceed  to  legislate  for  Ireland  with 
the  comforting  conviction  that  he 
has  at  his  back  three  fifths  of  her 


capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence, 
certainly  of  her  educated  classes,  as 
well  as  the  immense  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  population  at  his 
back. 

It  has  been  plausibly  urged  that 
the  opinion  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  brought 
to  a  constitutional  test,  instead  of 
being  inferred  from  a  list  of  names 
drawn  up  and  ticketed  L  and  C  by 
the  newspapers.  Some  disappoint- 
ment has  also  been  felt,  especially 
on  the  part  of  new  members,  thaJL 
no  opportunity  was  offered  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  dem.eritB  of 
the  outgoing  ministry,  whose  ad- 
ministrative excellence,  especially  | 
as  regards  foreign  affairs,  has  been 
somewhat  too  readily  admitted  or  j 
assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ' 
resignation  has  been  praised  alter- 
nately as  a  graceful  act  of  self-sacri-  j 
fice, — ^the  voluntary  surrender  of 
possibly  three  weeks  of  pay  and 
patronage,  and  as  a  well  timed  I 
strategical  movement^  by  which 
they  escaped  an  exposure  of  ihelr 
policy  or  the  humiliating  confession 
that  they  had  none.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  course  actually  taken  was 
none  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  choosing.  It 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  most 
influential  of  his  colleagues,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  in  his  Cir- 
cular he  mauaged  to  commit  them 
quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  agreed  1 
on  a  Queen's  speech.  This  docu- 
ment, which  certainly  was  never 
submitted  for  their  joint  approval, 
concludes  thus : 

^In  thus  acting  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  seen  no  canse  to 
modify  those  opinions  upon  which 
they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  found 
their  counsel  to  the  Sovereign  on 
the  question  of  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
They  remain  convinced  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wrong  in  principle,  probably  im- 
practicable in  conduct,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  be  disastrous  in  its 
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'  Wbile  readj  at  all  times  to  give 
a  fair  oonsideratioii  and  willing  aid 
to  anj  pkn  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  to  the  policy 
wb'ch  thej  opposed  last  Session, 
rife,  as  thej  beUeve  it  to  be,  with 
jzumj  calamities  to  socieiyand  State, 
/A^y  wiUcofUiuue  in  whatever  pontion 
they  ocevfif  to  offer  an  uncompro- 
misiiig  resistance.' 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  distinctly 
refused  to  give  this  pledge;  Lord 
Stanley  wonld  certainly  decline  to 
give  it ;  and  though  a  broken  pro» 
mise  more  or  less  may  cost  Mr. 
Disraeli  nothing,  several  of  his  col- 
leagties  may  deem  a  profession  of 
faith  never  intended  to  be  kept '  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  wasted,'  as  the 
rogoiah  valet  said  of  a  lie.  Unless 
the  natbnal  verdict  can  be  reversed, 
it  is  quite  dear  that  no  party  pledged 
against  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Insh  Church  has  any  well  founded 
hc^  of  office  until  this  impractic- 
able measure  shall  be  practically 
csnied  out  in  some  shape ;  and  as 
tlie  flo-called  Conservatives  do  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  speedy  return  to 
power,  they  would  naturally  prefer 
being  left  free  to  deal  with  we  ques- 
tion, as  they  dealt  with  reform,  with 
exclusive  reference  to  expediency. 

The  leading  journal,  after  en- 
hrging  on  the  dignified  grace  of 
the  resignation,  spoke  of  it  as  con- 
atitating  both  the  culminating  point 
of  one  brilliant  and  most  enviable 
career,  and  the  starting  point  of  a 
second  which  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
the  first  We  were  told  in  substance 
that,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister,  he  felt  like  Na- 
poleon putting  the  crown  on  his 
own  head :  the  grandest  object  of 
ambition  for  a  man  of  his  birth 
and  beginnings  was  obtained ;  and 
it  mattered  nothing  what  political 
Waterloos  or  6t.  Helenas  were  in 
store  for  him;  wlulst  he  would 
reaiune  the  duties  of  Opposition 
leader  with  xmlimited  authority, 
and  would  be  able  for  the  first  time 
to  indulge  the  fiOl    bent  of  his 


genius  without  restraint.  '  He  was 
never  before  so  free  to  direct  the 
policy  of  his  party ;  nor  even  when 
he  was  in  office  was  he  more  likely 
to  influence  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment.' In  a  subsequent  article  it 
was  maintained  that^  crediting  him 
as  he  must  be  credited  with  the 
Conservative  policy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1866,  he  has  not  only 
deserved  well  of  his  party  but  well 
of  his  country,  and  mil  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  statesman,  as  well  as 
a  first-rate  leader  of  a  party. 

Coming  from  such  a  quarter  this 
estimate  of  the  ez-Premier  necessa- 
rily arrests  attention  and  provokes 
comment;  although  it  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  any  who  are  en- 
dowed with  a  moral  sense,  who  are 
wont  to  weigh  character  or  conduct 
with  some  slight  reference  to  prin- 
ciples, or  who  look  to  Kroad  and 
ultimate  instead  of  narrow  and  tem- 
porary results. 

To  begin  with  the  Premiership. 
It  was  the  kind  of  elevation  on 
which,  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
party  annals,  an  English  statesman 
had  least  cause  to  pride  himself. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  made  Premier  by 
Lord  Derby  much  as  Sancho  was 
made  governor  hj  the  Duke.  He 
may  boast  of  havmg  been  a  Prime 
Minister,  as  King  Theodore  of  Cor- 
sica might  boast  of  having  been  a 
kin^,  or  Soulouque  of  Hayti  of 
havmg  been  an  emperor.  It  was  a 
Premiership  to  swear  by,  and  that 
is  all.  It  was  such  a  Premiership 
as  never  was  seen  before,  and  never 
will  be  seen  again.  Lord  Derby,  a 
minister  by  sufferance,  a  minister 
in  a  minority,  names  his  successor, 
whose  provisional  tenure  of  office 
was  sure  to  terminate  within  the 
year.  According  to  all  constitu- 
tional usage,  according  to  all  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  the  political 
game,  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
within  the  month.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  second  division  on  the 
Irish  question,  office  was  retained, 
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as  it  had  been  obtained,  npon 
false  pretences.  The  belief  that  the 
Liberal  majority  of  sixty-five  conld 
be  converted  into  a  minority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  implies  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  the  country 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  honestly  entertained  at 
any  time.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  placed  in  an  awkward  di- 
lemma. One  of  two  things:  either  he 
confidently  asserted  what  he  knew 
to  be  unfounded,  or  he  was  grossly 
misinformed  and  grossly  ignorant 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  known. 
The  unexpected  turn  taken  by  Lan- 
cashire simply  adds  to  the  impro- 
bability of  his  having  anticipated 
a  more  favourable  result  upon  the 
whole. 

The  leading  journal  thinks  that 
his  brief  premiership  was  enhanced 
by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing.  Was 
his  bearing  dignified  when  he  wound 
up  an  important  debate  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  by  a  wild 
rhapsodical  charge  of  conspiracy  ? 
Were  his  confused  and  unintel- 
ligible explanations  of  what  passed 
between  himself  and  her  Majesty 
touching  his  proffered  resignation 
(which  never  was  proffered)  digni- 
fied ?  Was  the  Maundy-Thursday 
letter  dignified?  Or  was  there  a 
shade  of  dignity,  though  there  may 
have  been  a  touch  of  humour,  in 
his  cool  assumption  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  he  should  occupy  the 
same  position  at  the  corresponding 
banquet  of  1 869  ? 

To  decide  whether  he  has  de- 
served well  of  his  party,  we  must 
inquire  how  he  found  them  and  how 
he  left  them.  He  found  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1 866,  firm,  strong,  confident,  united, 
and  respected,  counting  little  less 
than  300  in  their  own  ranks,  with 
an  assurance  of  sympathy  and  sup- 
port amongst  reputed  Liberals  on 
all  questions  in  which  genuine  Con- 
servatism was  involved.  They  had 
confessed  and  repented  of  the  mis- 
take they  made  in  1 859  in  initiating 


a  Reform  Bill,  and  when  they  suc- 
ceeded with  Adullamite  help  in 
displacing  the  Liberal  Government 
they  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
having  triumphed  by  the  assertion 
of  "their  principles.  K  they  had 
adhered  to  those  principles,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  been  displaced  in  1867  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  driven  back  into 
opposition  by  adhering  to  them,  no 
Keform  Bill,  or  only  a  moderate 
Reform  Bill,  could  have  been  passed, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Irish  ChurcL 
must  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

There  are  few  Conservative  can- 
didates who  will  deny  that  they 
were  placed  under  serious  disad- 
vantage during  the  election  by  their 
inability  to  profess  unabated  confi- 
dence in  their  chief;  and  looking 
at  the  amount  of  latent  Conserva- 
tism recently  revealed,  no  one  cac 
help  seeing  that  a  good  name  to 
rally  round  was  the  one  thing  needed 
for  their  cause.  How,  then,  has 
the  party  gained  by  Mr.  Disraeli 't 
Why,  it  has  gained  in  the  worst 
manner  in  which  it  could  have 
gained, — ^in  the  manner  best  fitted 
to  destroy  the  small  semblance  of 
principle  that  has  not  been  edu- 
cated away  : 

*  K  we  begin,  indeed,  by  inquiring 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  for  his 
party,  the  reply  will  be  incontes- 
tably  to  his  credit.  Under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in 
the  fBXHQ  of  a  hostile  majority  in 
Parliament,  he  actually  secured  for 
the  Conservatives  two  years  and  a 
half  lease  of  office. .  He  has  "blooded 
the  hounds"  to  good  purpose  in- 
deed. ...  He  hsA  taught  his  ge- 
neration that  Conservatism  may 
still  be  worth  professing  for  the 
chance  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to 
which  few  men  are  really  indifferent. 
Rising  young  barristers  will  re- 
member that,  taking  the  last  ten 
years  together,  it  has  paid  as  well 
to  be  a  Tory  as  a  Liberal,  and  in 
all  ranks   and    callings    the  same 
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comfortable  conclnsion  will  atiothct 
and  retaun  men  in  tbe  political 
faith  which  Mr.  Disraeli  represents. 
In  the  many  explanations  of  the 
ConserrstiYe  spirit  displayed  during 
the  elections,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Conservatism  for  two 
jears  together  has  been  invigorated 
bj  the  pleasure  and  prizes  of  power. 
The  phenomenon  of  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment was,  at  its  first  appearance, 
resented  as  "  an  anachronism,"  but 
Mr.  Disraeli  taught  the  world  that 
it  was  nothing  short  of  a  reality, 
that  its  vitality,  indeed,  was  excep- 
tionally strong,  and  that  no  Tory 
for  the  future  need  regard  himself 
as  hopelessly  exiled  &om  the  sweets 
ofoffice.'i 

The  famous  (or  infamous)  Colonel 
Charteris  who  had  gained  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  the  loss  of  his 
character,  declared  late  in  life  that 
he  would  gladly  buy  it  back  at  that 
sam,  because,  with  his  enlarged  ex- 
perience, he  was  sure  he  could  make 
doable  of  it.  A  similar  reflection 
may  some  time  or  other  be  forced 
on  the  Conservative  party ;  for  the 
same  game  cannot  be  played  over 
again  for  an  avowedly  selfish  object 
bj  professed  place-hunters,  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  government  by 
minorities  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  conviction  and  conscience  of 
the  most  obtuse.  It  simply  benefits 
the  holders  of  office,  the  dispensers 
and  recipients  of  honours,  dignities, 
titles,  and  emoluments.  As  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  party  and  their 
fiitare,  it  is  tantamount  to  cutting 
up  the  gold-egg-laying  goose. 

'One remark,'  continues  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's eulogist  and  apologist,  4t  can- 
not be  disguised,  will  be  instantly 
suggested  by  these  considerations. 
At  what  cost  to  the  principles  of  his 
party  did  Mr.  Disraeli  render  his 
party  this  exemplary  service  ?  The 
question  is  awkward,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  the  true 
answer  to  it  has  been  unaccountably 


dissembled.  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  party, 
heiiig  by  position  and  principle  op- 
posed  to  parliamentari/  refoifn,  did 
bring  in  a  measure  of  reform  more 
sweeping,  and  so  far  apparently 
more  Radical,  than  that  which  had 
been  proposed  by  his  opponents. 
But  it  was  open  to  him  to  argue, 
and  in  his  own  mind  he  probably 
did  argue,  that,  if  reform  was  inevit- 
able, a  Conservative  minister  was 
perfectly  justified  in  appropriating 
the  work  to  his  own  party  for  the 
sake  of  giving  it  if  possible  a  Con- 
servative tendency.* 

In  his  own  mind  he  probably 
argued  nothing  more  than  how  he 
might  secure  a  year  or  two  of  office. 
Judging  his  Beform  Bill  by  what  it 
must  inevitably  lead  io  or  become, 
we  conceive  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  nation  through  its  instrumenta- 
lity. Is  this,  from  the  party  point 
of  view,  a  Conservative  tendency  ? 
As  for  the  Conservative  residuum, 
it  was  never  more  than  a  shallow 
delusion  and  a  pretence.  If  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  was  inevitable,  a 
Radical  measure  was  not  inevit- 
able :  the  very  Radicals  would  have 
preferred  proceeding  by  steps:  they 
would  have  taken  twenty  years  to 
reach  the  low  level  on  which  the 
leap  in  the  dark  has  landed  us. 

*  In  my  mind,'  observed  Mr.  Os- 
borne in  one  of  those  animated 
speeches  which  frequently  suggest 
valuable  truths,  '  we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  the  future 
working  of  household  sufirage  with 
the  ratepaying  clause.  The  late 
elections  have  been  no  guide  what- 
ever as  to  what  the  future  will  be. 
The  people  have  neither  realised 
their  position  nor  recognised  their 
duties.'  The  future  to  be  confronted 
is  the  working  of  household  suffrage, 
without  the  ratepaying  clause,  when 
the  nation  is  thoroughly  roused  by 
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some  subject  that  comes  more  Home 
to  their  passions  or  prejudices  than 
the  Irish  Church.  *  Of  course,*  con- 
tinues the  leading  journal,  'the 
Conservatives  would  rather  have 
kept  the  constituencies  as  they 
stood,  but  when  that  became  im- 
possible, it  was  sound  Conservative 
policy  to  convert  necessity  into  a 
virtue,  to  make  the  best  of  the  case 
as  it  stood,  and  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  political  profit  while  outbidding 
the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.*  It 
may  have  been  sound  Christian  dec- 
line according  to  the  text,  'And 
whoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain,*  But  this 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which,  unfortunately,  secular  policy 
differs  from  Christianity.  The  Con- 
servatives had  better  have  stopped 
where  Mr.  Bright  wished  to  stop, 
instead  of  hurrying  him  along  with 
them  farther  than  he  wished  to  go. 
The  sound  constitutional  doctraie 
is  for  each  party  to  uphold  and 
carry  out  its  own  policy,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  other  without  at  least  honestly 
And  in  good  faith  adopting  it. 

If  the  conduct  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  parliamentary  reform  had 
been  lefb  to  the  Reformers,  with 
the  Conservatives  •  watching  and 
controlling  them,  the  nation  at 
large,  as  well  as  both  sections  of 
politicians,  would  have  had  better 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. Assuming  the  Reform  Bill 
to  be  an  unqualified  good,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  carried  by  the  Con- 
servatives, it  does  not  follow  that 
ihey,  with  their  traditional  creed 
unchanged,  did  right  to  carry  it. 
It  is  a  most  mistaken  notion  that 


the  merit  of  the  doer  depends  on 
the  goodness  or  necessity  of  the 
deed,  independently  of  motives  and 
circumstances.  This  is  the  very- 
fallacy  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  so  startling  a  use  in  his 
memorable  vindication  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.^  If  a 
deed  is  necessary  and  predestined 
to  be  done,  better  stand  aloof  and 
leave  it  to  be  done  by  those  who 
approve  it  upon  principle,  and  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
genius  that  he  has  educated  an 
influential  portion  of  the  press  as 
well  as  his  party.  They  judge  him 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  judged. 
They  never  apply  a  moral  standard 
to  his  character  or  his  acts.  They 
invariably  assume  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  He  may  say 
and  do  anything  with  impunity. 
He  is  the  chartered  libertine  of  the 
political  world;  and  in  his  case 
what  is  really  the  strongest  con* 
demnation  passes  current  as  a 
defence  in  full.  Whenever  his 
partisans  are  pushed  hard  by  ac- 
cumulated instances  of  calccdated 
and  interested  misrepresentation  or 
apostasy,  they  retort  that  some  one 
else,  whom  they  think  as  bad  as  can 
be,  is  as  bad. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  assailed 
with  equal  vehemence,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason  so  far  as  mere 
changes  of  opinion  are  concerned. 
But  there  is  this  essential  dif* 
ference ;  his  changes  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  sincere  and  reaL  No 
.  one  ever  accused  him  of  holding  one 
opinion  and  advocating  another. 
They  are,  moreover,  the  obvious 
result  of  reason  and  reflection,  and 


*  Hfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  c.  xziv.  He  askB  i  '  Could  that  bo  a  crime  which  se- 
cured for  all  mankind  eternal  joj?'  Sorely  the  champion  of  the  Anglican  Church  might 
have  remembered  the  text:  *  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him :  but  woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  I  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  bom '  (Matt  zxiv.  24).  That  a  man  who  deals  with  sacred  subjects 
like  Mr.  Disraeli,  should  be  accepted  as  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  is  a  scandal  which 
it  is  their  bounden  duty,  and  (what  is  still  more  to  the  point)  their  interest  to  shake  ofL 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  histoiy  since  the  Papal  alliance  with  the  Turks.  It  will  be  a 
heavy  item  in  the  accumulating  aooount  against  them  when  their  turn  comes. 
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are  commonly  accompanied  by  a 
self-sacrificmg  act  of  some  sort. 
He  caa  therefore  afford  to  lay  bare 
the  imnost  workings  of  bis  beart 
and  mind,  wbicb  be  bas  actually 
jnst  been  doing  in  bis  curious  and 
interesting  Chapter  of  Autobio- 
graphy. We  learn  from  it — ^wbat, 
indeed,  iras  well  known  already  to 
all  who  cared  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  his  career — tbat  tbe  abandonment 
or  modification  of  bis  original 
GhTirch  and  State  tbeory  began 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  and 
led  to  what  was  deemed  at  tbe 
time  his  unaccountable  resignation 
of  o£Sce  in  1845.  We  are  furtber 
reminded  that  from  interval  to  in- 
terr&l  his  friends  were  made  aware 
of  bis  growing  olnections  to  tbe 
Irish  Chnrcb,  and  tbat  in  1865  be 
ma  denounced  as  tbe  most  dan- 
genras  enemy  of  tbat  Cburcb  by 
the  Terj  speakers  and  writers  wbo 
now  complain  tbat  be  sprang  a 
mine  upon  tbem,  by  a  care^y 
concealed  train,  in  1868. 

This  defence  was  superfluous,  for 
his  Yeiy  eagerness  and  impulsive- 
nes  are  a  conclusive  answer  to  tbe 
charge ;  and  tbese  are  tbe  qualities 
whicn  have  produced  so  mucb  un- 
due irritation  on  tbe  part  of  bis  par- 
liamentary oponents,  and  exposed 
him  to  80  much  bostile  criticism 
from  a  fastidious  portion  of  tbe 
press.  Notbing  irritates  a  certain 
class  of  minds  like  earnestness,  espe- 
cially tbat  glowing,  concentrated, 
all-absorbing  earnestness  witbout 
which  notbing  great  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  accomplisbed,  or  even  put 
into  a  train  of  being  accomplisbed,  by 
one  man.  We  bave  not  tbe  slightest 
doabt  that  Clarkson  always  taJking 
about  tbe  slave-trade,  and  Howard 
eternally  barping  upon  prisons, 
were  voted  bores  by  tbeir  pleasant- 
est  and  most  polite  contemporaries. 
We  have  beard  wits  and  scholars, 
who  cordially  sympatbise  in  tbeir 
hearts  with  the  enterprising  gallan- 
try of  tbe  traveller  and  the  well- 
timed  exertions  of  bis  distinguisbed 


friend,  ^ve  utterance  to  an  impatient 
wish  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  Bed  Sea,  if  tbey 
could  tbereby  be  spared  any  more 
letters  about  him  from  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murcbison  in  tbe  IVnie«.  What 
wonder  tben  tbat  gentlemen  in 
white  neckcloths  wbo  stroll  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  while 
away  an  hour  or  two,  sbould  be 
tired  to  deatb  of  the  compound 
householder,  although  the  entire 
scope  and  tendency  of  tbe  Reform 
Bill  bung  upon  that  ill  understood 
nonentity;  not  inaptly  defined  to> 
a  foreign  lady  of  rank  as  '  Za  male 
de  la  femme  incomprise  ? '  Or  bow^ 
could  tbe  club-loungers  be  expected 
to  enter  into  tbe  passionate  intensity^ 
of  feeling  wbicb  Mr.  Gladstone  dis* 
played  in  the  vain  contest  for  a  seat- 
endeared  to  him  by  a  host  of  asso* 
ciations  and  reminiscences  P  Yet- 
bis  greatest  triumphs  in  tbe  senate 
have  been  won  by  tbe  tenacity  of 
purpose  with  wbicb  be  labours  for 
what  be  deems  a  bigh  object,  and  the 
warmth  with  wbicb  be  advocates 
wbat  be  thinks  just  and  rigbt. 

Looking  to  tbe  past,  be^may  occa- 
sionally be  found  wanting  in  judg- 
ment or  tact ;  but  tbe  past  is  no 
unerring  criterion  in  such  mat- 
ters :  qualities  spring  up  and  ripen 
with  position  or  circumstances  ; 
he  is  more  likely  to  acquire  self- 
command  with  tbe  Premiership,, 
than  to  bave  bis  bead  turned  and 
talk  rant  like  bis  predecessor; 
and  tbe  present  is  tbe  time  of 
all  others  when  his  bigbest  gifbs- 
may  be  most  use^lly  and  effec- 
tively developed.  *  Nor,  at  such  a* 
crisis,'  remarks  an  acute  writer,  *  is 
Mr.  Gladstone  witbout  some  special 
qualifications  wbicb  may  make  bim 
much  more  able  to  lead  his  party 
effectively  tban  he  would  be  in 
ordinary  and  more  peaceful  times. 
He  bas  on  more  tban  one  occasion 
sbown  that  the  moment  when  he 
can  really. lead  a  party  is  tbe  mo- 
ment when  he  has  a  new  and  defi- 
nite proposal  to  make,  and  when  he 
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can  distance  competition  and  sOence 
opposition  by  the  boldness,  the  in- 
genuity, and  the  subtlety  of  the 
proposals  he  makes,  and  the  reasons 
by  which  he  supports  them.  He 
carried  the  French  treaty  and  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  spite 
of  his  own  party,  and  by  that  as- 
cendancy over  the  followers  of  the 
ministry  to  which  he  belonged 
which  he  derived  from  his  thorough 
belief  in  his  own  views,  and  from, 
the  resolution  and  audacity  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  frames  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  tiie  Irish  Church 
which  thoroughly  satisfies  him,  he 
wiU  put  it  forward  with  a  force,  a 
brilliancy,  and  an  ardour  that  will 
make  his  party  at  once  proud  of 
their  leader  and  willingly  subject 
to  his  mastery.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadership,  but  at  any 
rate  we  can  conceive  that  it  will 
not  be  on  a  great  question,  and  in 
a  moment  of  excitement,  that  he 
will  break  down.'^ 

'  Humani  nihil  a  me  aHenum 
puto,*  or  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that,'  might  be  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motto.  If  his  eagerness  and  ardour, 
his/eryttZa  vis,  his  expansive  sympa- 
thies with  *  our  own  flesh  and  blood,' 
— ^with  the  people  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  have  of- 
fended some  fastidious  critics,  they 
have  gained  him  an  amount  of 
popularity  to  which  no  statesman  of 
our  time  has  approximated ;  for  the 
spell  of  Lord  Palmerston's  nameope- 
rated  within  a  more  select  and  much 
more  limited  circle.  Whilst  Mr, 
Disraeli's  name  was  prudently  kept 
back,  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  the  watch- 
word of  almost  every  Liberal  candi- 
date throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
Among  the  results  were  a  seat, 
unsolicited,  for  himself,  a  seat,  un- 
solicited, for  his  son,  and  a  majority 
of  112  distinctly  pledged  to  his 
support.     It  was  prophesied  that 


he  would  experience  great  if  not 
insunnountable  difficulties    in    the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  owing  to 
the  conflicting  nature  and  multi- 
plicity  of  claims.     He   has  expe- 
rienced nothing  of  the  sort,  or  he 
has    managed    to     smoothe    them 
down  with  a  rapidity  which  does 
honour  to  his  powers  of  concilia- 
tion,    his    temper    and    his    tact. 
The  fact  is,  the  only  claims  really 
entitled  to  consideration  by  a  Ca- 
binet minister  are  fitness  and  effi- 
ciency ;  these  are  never  superabun- 
dant ;  and  (with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions) room  has  been  found  for  all 
whom  enlightened  public   opinion 
had  recognised  and  marked  out  for 
high  office.     To  the  accusation  that 
he  has  not  made  his  Cabinet  Liberal 
enough,  he  might  reply  that  it  is 
quite  as  Liberal  as  the  new  House  of 
Conmions ;  and  when  he  is  blamed 
for  not  enlisting  rising  talent^  or 
new  men  of  promise,  he  might  ex- 
claim  like    Napoleon    when    Nej 
sent  for  fresh  troops  at  Waterloo: 
*  Ou  veut-il  que  j'en  prenne  ?  veut-il 
que  j  'en  fasse  ? '  It  was  remarked  hj 
the  Fall  Mall  Oazette  that  Sir  Hemy 
Bulwer  is  the  only  member  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons  who  could  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office 
with  any  semblance  of  fitness  or 
propriety,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
with    all  his  brilliant  ability  and 
diplomatic  experience,  has  a  long- 
interrupted  acquaintance  with  the 
House  of  Commons  to  renew. 

The  various  shades  of  rational 
liberaJism  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Treasury  bench 
in  both  Houses  presents  an  array 
of  administrative  ability  and  dehair 
ing  power,  against  which  the  most 
strenuous  eflbrts  of  the  Opposition 
will  prove  vain.  Surely  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Bright 
may  safely  defy  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  Lord  John  Manners  to 
do  their  worst ;  whilst  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Eim- 
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berley,  Lord  De  Grey,  Lord  Dnf- 
ferin,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  need 
not  qaail  before  the  chosen  band  of 
dukes,  Lord  Malmesbury,  or  Lord 
CairDB,  wlio  has  too  much  of  the 
tedmical  lawyer  in  his  composition 
ever  to  take  high  rank  as  an  orator 
or  stfttesman.  The  most  formidable 
adrerBary  on  the  L^ish  Chnrch  ques- 
tion will  be  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he 
wili  be  £ghting  inth  one  hand  tied 
behind  bun  when  he  appears  as  the 
champion  of  such  a  cause.  Nor  do 
^e  agree  with  those  who,  in  the 
comparison  of  forces,  make  light 
account  of  tJie  Lord  Chancellor. 
Sir  Ronndell  Palmer  has  all  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  wool- 
sack; SirAl^EanderCockbum  would 
have  brought  to  it  the  masculine 
understanding,  the  deep  sense  of 
right,  and  the  powers  of  lucid  ex- 
position by  which  he  has  elevated 
the  bench,  along  with  the  impressive 
eloquence  by  which  he  is  remembered 
in  &e  House  of  Commons  and  at 
the  bar.'  Forced  into  comparison 
with  these  two,  Lord  Hatheiiey  has 
been  d^riyed  of  his  due  meed  of 
confidence  and  appreciation;  but 
few  lawyers  of  note  are  more  likely 
to  command  attention  on  the  great 
(joestions  that  are  about  to  occupy 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
Cahmet  is  Mr.  Bright,  who  from  per- 
sonal reasons  was  unfeignedly  reluc- 
tant to  take  office,  ^b  reluctance 
was  overcome  by  a  deep  sense  of 
doty,  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
norig^t  to  shrinkfrom  responsibility 
nnd^  the  circumstances ;  and  whilst 
one  party  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  his  co-operation,  the  other 
Are  trying  to  make  political  capital 
of  it  as  committing  tiie  new  Govern- 


ment to  ultra-radical  and  danger- 
ously democratic  courses.  But  they 
have  cried  *  Wolf' too  often;  and 
it  is  a  little  too  much  to  hear  a  cry 
of  ultra-democracy  renewed  against 
him  by  the  very  people  who  appro- 
priated the  most  democratic  of  his 
measures,  and  passed  it  in  the  most 
democratic  shape,  in  the  teeth  of 
his  repeated  protests.  And  is  there 
not  Mr.  Lowe  to  regulate  the  balance 
and  keep  matters  straight? — Mr. 
Lowe  who,  Liberal  to  the  backbone 
on  all  other  questions,  is  understood 
to  retain  his  declared  opinions  on 
representative  institutions  ;  who 
would  say  (as  most  of  us,  including 
Mr.  Biigh^  should  be  disposed  to 
say  with  him)  that  we  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  levelling 
down,  and  that  the  next  best  tVn'-ng 
is  to  level  up — ^by  education. 

It  was  the  remark  of  George  TTT. 
that  when  Pitt  and  Fox  differed,  one 
of  them  might  be  right ;  but  that 
when  they  agreed,  they  were  sure 
to  be  both  wrong.  We  can  £ajicy 
an  old-fashioned  Tory,  or  even  an 
old-&shioned  member  of  Brooks's, 
applying  this  remark  to  Mr.  Bright 
iqid  Mr.  Lowe,  ignorant  or  for- 
getting that  George  lH.  was  re- 
ferring to  the  agreement  of  the 
'mighty  chiefs'  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  other  questions  on 
which  they  wcto  united  by  their 
common  antagonism  to  bigotry. 
Looking  to  the  quality  and  self- 
reliant  character  of  the  minds 
brought  into  communion  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  may  safely  be  predicated  that 
when  they  do  agree  on  a  measure 
or  set  of  measures,  they  will  have 
reason,  argument,  and  sound  prin- 
ciple on  their  side.^ 


'  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Caidweirs  India  motion  in  1858,  when  Lord  Cairns  first 
^bliahed  a  high  repntatiaa  as  a  speaker,  it  was  a  general  subject  of  regret  on  the 
Liberal  side,  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockbnm  was  not  there  to  answer  him. 

^  Mr.  Lowe's  address  to  his  present  constituents,  on  his  first  presenting  himself  as  a 
{-aadidate,  was  the  clearest  and  soundest  exposition  of  rational  Liberalism  in  all  its 
branches  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.    If  it  had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  M. 

Tost  Paradol,  that  aecomplished  jonmsJist  would  hare  seen  small  cause  to  wonder  at 
Ix)we*s  being  fonnd  in  a  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  formation  with  Mr.  Bright, 
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The  Disraeli  Government  were 
wont  to  take  credit  for  administra- 
tive ability,  but  they  will  not  stand 
comparison  with  their  successors 
in  this  respect.  *  Parmi  les  aveu- 
gles,  les  borgnes  sont  rois ; '  and 
&e  bare  fact  of  their  putting  for- 
ward Lord  Stanley  as  their  model 
man  shows  that  they  did  not  shine 
in  departmental  work.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  for  him  is,  that  he 
followed,  with  rather  unequal  and 
wavering  steps,  in  the  track  marked 
out  for  Imnby  Liberal  statesmanship. 
Whilst  he  kept  close  to  the  non- 
intervention policy,  he  did  neither 
good  nor  harm  ;  but  his  manner  of 
mediation  in  the  Luxemburgh  affair 
was  fax  from  felicitous,  although 
the  end  was  happily  attained :  his 
hustings  utterances  on  the  East- 
em  question  have  been  positively 
mischievous:  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  suspect  that  his  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
will  end  by  proving  to  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  that  jovial,  convivial, 
post-prandial  diplomacy  is  a  mis- 
take. The  seals  of  ilie  Foreign 
Office  have  not  passed  an  hour  too 
soon  into  the  practised  and  skilful 
hands  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

There  are  subjects,  besides  the 
American  claims,  that  will  require 
the  greatest  caution.  There  must 
be  not  the  semblance  of  a  leaning 
towards  either  Prussia  or  France  in 
their  contest  for  continental  supre- 
macy. There  must  be  no  manifes- 
tation of  sympathy,  not  the  slightest, 
with  the  French  Emperor  in  his 
arbitrary  expedients  for  the  salva- 
tion of  society,  i.e.  his  throne.  By 
the  many,  who  have  no  criterion 
but  success,  he  is  still  admired, 
much  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  admired  ; 
but  he  is  similarly  distrusted  and 
condemned  by  all  who  apply  a 
moral  criterion  to  his  career ;  and 
the  feeling  which  threw  out  Lord 
Palmers  ton's  government  in  1858 
is  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  most  high-minded  people  at  this 
hour.     The  Emperor's  dynasiy  may 


or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
France  or  Europe ;  but  no  one  who 
has  studied  French  history,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  French  nation,  expects 
it  to  last  long  beyond  his  life,  if  so 
long.  To  say  that  it  is  disapproved 
only  by  those  who  covet  power  is 
preposterous.  Its  origin,  and  its 
entourage  or  surroundings,  Bjre  ine- 
radicable blots.  As  a  mere  point  of 
expediency,  therefore,  it  would  be 
iU-judged  in  the  extreme  to  commit 
the  British  nation  to  Imperialism ; 
and  all  British  ministers  who  wish 
to  stand  well  with  the  Liberal  party 
had  better  keep  clear  of  Compiegne 
and  Fontainebleau. 

We    have    not    heard    a    cavil 
against    Lord    Granville    or    Mr. 
uoschen  in  their  respective  posts. 
Amongst  the  new  men,  high  hopes 
are  entertained  of  Mr.  Childers,  who 
is  far  from  coming  unprepared  to 
supply  the  deficiencies,  which  he 
himself  has  largely  aided  to  make 
known,  of  his  predecessor ;  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  any  lack  of 
discrimination  was  implied  in  the 
immediate  and  unhesitating  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cardwell  for  the  War 
Office.    All  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  contracted 
somewhat  of  his  caution  and  re- 
serve, and  Mr.  Cardwell  was  the 
most  reverential  of  his  disciples; 
but  caution  does  not  imply  lack  of 
moral  courage  or  firmness ;  and  no 
man  is  more  unlikely  to  give  way  to 
rank  or  social  influence   than  the 
new  Secretary  of  War.    If  the  War 
Office  wants  reforming,  he  will  re- 
form it ;    if  Sir  Henry  Storks  is 
right,  he  will  stand  by  Sir  Hemy 
Storks ;    if  the  Horse  Guards  are 
wrong,  he  will  over-rule  the  Horse 
Guards.      Public  opinion   pointed 
to  Captain  Vivian  for  the  under- 
secretaiyship,  but  if  the  War-Office 
must  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  better  man  for  the  post  than 
Lord  Northbrook. 

The    practical    knowledge    and 
sound  sense  of  Mr.  Bruce  will  ele- 
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vate  the  somewhat  impaired  au- 
i  horiiy  of  the  Home  OflBce ;  and  the 
Dukeof  Areyll  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  from  being 
the  sobject  of  prolonged  lamentation 
at  the  lodia  Board.  Mr.  Layard's 
f-nluVated  taste  and  knowledge  of 
fho  fine  arts  give  a  peculiar  fitness 
to  his  appointment  to  the  Board 
nf  Works,  though  his  aid  may 
\te  needed  in  debate  when  Eastern 
niul  Italian  matters  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Cowper's  temporary  exclusion 
from  office  is,  we  believe,  self-im- 
pii^ed.  A  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
or  without  office,  was  pressed  on 
L>rd  Russell,  and  refused  on  the 
plea  of  declining  strength. 

Men  of  sense  will  estimate  an 
otRce  less  by  its  conventional  rank 
than  by  its  real  importance  and  the 
npportanities  afforded  by  it.  Tried 
l»y  this  criterion,  the  Vice-Presi- 
<lrney  of  the  Council  is  one  which  a 
man  of  Mr.  Forster's  well-founded 
pretensions  might  creditably  accept. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
place,  an  under-secretaryship  with 
the  chief  in  the  Lords,  which  Mr. 
M(tn8ell,  a  representative  man  and 
r.  very  influential  one,  has  not  dis- 
^lained.  The  appointments  of  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  and  Mr.  Otway  are  very 
irood,  although  many  think  they 
would  be  better  if  the  occupants 
were  to  change  places :  Mr.  Otway 
having  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  Indian  matters,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  being  perhaps  better  conver- 
sant with  foreign  politics  than  any 
member  of  the  House,  except  Mr. 
Kinglake  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.* 

Allowing  all  possible  honour  to 
the  Dnke  of  Abercom  as  (policy 
apart)  the  heau  ideal  of  a  Lord- 
Lieatenant,  and  without  joining  in 
the  cry  against  Lord  Mayo,  it  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no- 
thing could  possibly  be  worse  than 
the  late  Premier's  mode  of  dealing 
with  Irish  subjects,  or  his  tone  in 


talking  of  them.  The  only  good  he 
did  was  by  precipitating  a  crisis — by 
bringing  all  the  wisdom,  knowledge, 
ingenuity,  and  intelligence  of  states- 
men, thinkers,  and  writers,  to  bear 
upon  Ireland  and  her  wrongs.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  choice  of  an 
Irish  Secretary  was  of  the  deepest 
moment,  and  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  met  with 
decided  approval  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  He  is  not  open  to  tho 
reproach  of  being  one  of  the  eleventh 
hour  men.  He  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  1 847  in  which  the  Establish- 
ment was  termed  a  badge  of  conquest, 
and  a  leading  Irish  organ  remarks : 

It  is  not  Mr.  Fortescue's  opinion  that 
has  ripened  with  time,  or  Mr.  Forte8cue*B 
courage  that  has  risen  with  the  occasion. 
His  opinions  were  matured  more  than 
twenty  years  ago;  his  courage  has  never 
flagged,  and  his  purpose  has  never  been 
turned  aside.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  em- 
pire that  has  ripened ;  it  is  the  courage  of  the 
party  that  has  risen,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing, 
after  all,  for  Mr.  Fortescue  that  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  eventful  period  we  have  been 
traversing  since  1847  has  brought  the 
greatest  intelligences  and  noblest  natures 
in  England,  followed  by  the  whole  power 
of  British  opinion,  to  the  same  platform, 
and  no  other,  which  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Fortescue  in  his  early  manhood  twenty 
years  ago.  He  is  now  enabled  to  pronounce 
the  Church  question  *  ripe  for  decisive  set- 
tlement,' and  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
time  when  '  the  system  of  Protestant  As- 
cendancy, as  embodied  in  the  Establishment, 
shall  "be  finally  extinguished.* 

That  he  sees  the  question  in  its 
true  light,  and  is  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  it,  may  be  collected  from 
one  of  his  recent  speeches  to  his 
constituents : 

'  It  is  a  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  political  life  of  Ireland. 
To  my  mind  it  is  not  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical,  much  less  essentially 
a  religious  question.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  religions.  No  question  is 
raised  whatever  as  to  the  compara- 


*  We  may  refer  to  his  A  Political  Survey^  just  published,  in  which  a  masterly  view  is 
Ukfnof  the  condition,  prospects,  and  relations  to  one  another,  of  all  the  leading  countries. 
VOL.  LXXIX. — KG.  CCCCLXIX.  K 
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tive  trntli  of  the  various  forma  of 
Christianity  which  coexist  in  this 
country.  No,  gentlemen;  it  is  a 
question  of  political  and  social  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  a  question  which  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  history  of  our 
country — it  is  a  question  between 
equality — ^free  and  equal  citizenship 
on  the  one  hand,  and  distinction  of 
class  and  caste  on  the  other.  Gren- 
tlemen,  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject — ^those  who  have  not 
lived  in  this  couutry,  and  do  not 
know  personally  or  by  tradition  its 
condition  in  the  last  few  generations, 
can  hardly  form  a  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  formed  an  in- 
ferior caste  in  their  own  country. 
We  read  much  of  the  history  of 
Ireland  in  the  last  century ;  of  the 
efforts  of  Grattan  and  Flood  and 
Charlemont  in  favour  of  liberty; 
but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  all 
this  political  strife,  and  all  these 
struggles,  were  confined  to  the  mi- 
nority— solely  the  minority — of  the 
Irish  people.  All  the  time  that 
these  questions  were  being  agitated, 
the  Protestant  colony,  as  it  were, 
in  Ireland,  was  everjrthing,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  outside  was 
nothing.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  which  existed,  and  it  is  not 
yet  entirely  at  an  end.  The  fact  is 
that  to  many  Protestant  minds  the 
idea  of  equality  seems  something 
shocking  and  startling.  Such  minds 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Many 
of  them  still  &ncy  that  not  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  is  to  be  degraded, 
and  that  not  to  be  dominant  is  to 
be  oppressed.' 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  or  to  avoid  dwelling  on 
wrongs  of  old  standing.  Nor  can 
the  term  *  badge  of  conquest  *  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  phrase  in  this 


argument.  On  the  contrary  it  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  tlie 
objects  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  will  not  be  attained — 
indeed  can  hardly  be  nnderstood — 
without  bearing  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  revenues,  glebes,  and 
churches  of  the  Establishment  wen* 
forcibly  taken  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics and  bestowed  by  right  of  con- 
quest on  the  AngHcans.  Proofs 
abound  in  Macaulay  and  Froudr, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  reverting  io 
history.  The  bare  fact  that  in  Ire- 
land there  are  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  Catholics,  and  little  more 
than  half  a  million  of  Anglicans  or 
Protestant  Episcopalians — ^the  pro- 
portion being  nearly  as  nine  to  oi\e 
— ^is  quite  decisive  on  the  point;  for 
it  will  hardly  be  said  that  what  was 
once  a  majority  of  Anglicans  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minority  by  con- 
version. > 

The  sole  explanation  is  that, 
instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  popn- 
lation  adopting  the  new  faith  a<; 
in  England,  it  was  only  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Pale,  the  settlers  or 
colonists,  who  did  so.  The  native 
population  adhered  steadily  to  the 
old  £edth,  and  the  new  never  madi' 
way  amongst  them  except  under 
the  escort  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
drum.  During  the  short  reign  of 
James  11.,  they  resumed  by  foiw 
what  had  been  taken  by  force,  but 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  with  it^  j 
material  results,  was  triumphant ]j 
and  definitively  restored  in  1689. 
The  prescriptive  title  of  the  Irish 
Church,  therefore,  is  less  than  two 
hundred  years  old;  and  no  title 
can  be  properly  termed  prescriptive 
which  begins  by  a  State  donation 
or  a  parliamentary  grant.  Whs! 
the  State  or  Parliament  has  given, 
the  State  or  Parliament  can  take 
away ;  and  so  long  as  the  vested  in- 
terests of  individuals  are  respected. 


'  The  census  of  1861  returns  593,357  as  nominally  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  ChuwJ'- 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  to  R'ot^stants  has  been  almost  uniformly  on  the  increaw- 
and  is  greater  at  the  present  than  at  any  antwedent  period. 
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the  principle  of  property  is  in  no 
]Hirt  infringed  or  impaired  ;  for  the 
Church  is  not  a  corporation ;  and, 
collectiYelj  considered,  is  incapable 
of  holding  property  in  any  shape. 

One  way  of  preserving  these  in- 
U'rests  in  the  case  before  us  wonld 
he  simply  to  enact  that  no  future 
vacancy  in  any  Irish  Church  pre- 
ferment should  be  filled  up,  and 
that  all  the  present  holders  or  in- 
rombents  should  be  left  in  full 
puesesfflon  for  their  respective  lives. 
Bat  this  mode  of  subjecting  the 
Establishment  to  a  slow  process 
of  deperition,  instead  of  killing 
it  ontright,  would  be  approved  in 
no  quarter.  It  would  not  satisfy 
the  nrgent  imperative  demand  for 
cqaahty;  and  it  would  place  the 
Church  under  the  disadvantage  of 
uot  beii^  able  to  rouse  the  religious 
ardour  of  her  congregations  as  they 
might  be  roused  by  a  simultaneous 
appeal  to  all  of  them  at  once.  A 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether  may  be  required  to  supply 
the  void  made  in  the  hierarchy,  the 
discipline,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  in  the  ftinds. 

Disestablishment  might  be  com- 
pleted without  touching  pecuniary 
or  material  interests  at  all,  by  simply 
severing  the  connection  with  the 
State,  but  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  are  only  means  to  an 
end,  namely,  religious  equality,  and 
disestablishment  by  itself  would  do 
little  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore, 
following  or  contained  in  the  Dis- 
establishment Act,  an  enactment 
that,  dating  from  an  early  day,  the 
entire  revenues,  lands,  advowsons, 


glebes,  and  parsonages  shall  be 
vested  in  Commissioneni,  who  are 
forthwith  to  proceed  to  value  the 
life  interests  and  claims,  which 
might  be  satisfied  by  life  pensions, 
or  capitalised  and  paid  off  at  once. 
Life  pensions  payable  out  of  the  fund 
constituted  1^  the  Appropriation 
Act  or  any  public  fund,  might  bo 
thought  to  savour  of  endowment, 
though  not  logically  open  to  that 
objection,  if  do  duty  was  attached 
to  them,  and  here  the  precedent  of 
Canada  may  afford  a  hint.  When 
the  Canadian  Church  was  disen- 
dowed, the  claimants  received  the 
value  of  their  interests  in  gross 
sums.  These,  we  believe,  they  all 
handed  over  to  a  Church  Society, 
which  guaranteed  them  their  prior 
incomes,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  due  performance  of  divine 
service  and  the  wanted  duties  of 
the  clergy.*  This  being  a  local 
and  peculiar  arrangement,  we 
merely  refer  to  it  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  we  conceive  that,  if  the 
principle  of  disendowment  is  to  be 
fiurly  and  logically  carried  out, 
no  return  in  the  shape  of  service 
or  duty  should  be  exacted  from 
the  recipients  of  the  compensa- 
tion, whatever  shape  it  may  assume. 
If  a  due  return  is  exacted,  the 
simultaneous  appeal  to  the  com^ 
munity  wiM  be  prevented  or  blunted 

Cisely  as  if  the  existing  incum- 
lies  were  permitted  to  die  out. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  expressed  too  hasty 
a  judgment  on  this  point.  In  his 
speech  on  March  30^  he  said,  '  I 
apprehend  it  is  quite  dear — ^indeed 
I  assume  without  argument — ^ihat 


'  The  commutation  took  place  under  an  Act  of  the  OEmadiaai  Xegislatuie^  18  Vict,  e.  i. 
By  wction  3  it*  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  *  parties  and 
bodies'  severaUy  interested.  The  *  bodies'  were  held  to  mean  in  each  case  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  he  refused  his  consent  unless  the  holder  of  the  life  interest  coosented 
lo  pay  oTer  the  principal  sum  of  his  commutation  to  the  Church  Society,  accepting  from 
that  Society  a  guamntee  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  original  income. 
The  Church  Society  is  a  Toluntary  association  in  each  diocese,  incorporated  as  a  joint 
stock  society  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
ChTirch  within  the  diocese.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  1 8  Vict,  renderia^  compulsory 
00  the  clet^  the  continuance  of  the  performance  of  their  clerical  dutiea  in  letum  for 
thdr  h£B  annuities,  although  that  performance  was  virtually  required. 
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^vhon  you  say  you  will  respect  vested 
interests,  you  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  you  will  give  to  the  bishop  and 
the  clergy,  for  doing  nothing,  in- 
comes which  they  now  receive  under 
an  engagement  to  do  something. 
Their  duties  to  their  flocks,  slight 
as  they  may  be  in  some  cases,  one- 
rous in  others,  would  still  remain ; 
and  those  gentlemen  would  still  be 
available,  and  remain  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  reHgious  communion 
to  which  they  belong,  for  their  lives, 
even  after  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church.'  Engaged,  if  you  like, 
but  not  legally  engaged,  or  a  satis- 
factory settlement  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  and  the  voluntary 
provision  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  them  will  be  seriously  dimi- 
nished. 

The  property  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment is  valued  at  about  sixteen 
millions  sterling  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. To  complete  the  commu- 
tation off-hand,  a  loan  of  half  that 
amount  would  probably  suffice. 
Twenty  millions  were  voted  with- 
out hesitation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

In  our  opinion  Irish  Anglicans 
must  be  left  to  do  at  once  what  the 
Irish  Catholics,  the  English  and 
Scotch  Catholics,  the  Scotch  and 
Colonial  Episcopalians,  the  various 
and  numerous  Dissenting  commu- 
nities in  every  quarter  of  the  realm, 
and  (above  all)  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  have  done  and  are  doing 
without  a  murmur :  if  they  want 
spiritual  teachers  and  advisers,  or 
if  they  cannot  do  without  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  they  must  pay 
for  them. 

We  say,  above  all,  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  for  this  strikes  us  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  creation  of 
religious  enthusiasm  recorded  in 
modem  history.  It  proves  that 
the  feeling,  impulse,  or  principle 
that '  raised  cathedrals  and  founded 
monasteries,  has  survived  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  haply  too 
deeply  planted   in   the   mind   and 


heart  of  man  to  be  chilled  or  nea- 
tralised  by  the  materialism  ol  which 
our  generation  is  accused.  If  tin- 
Irish  Episcopalians  have  inherited 
a  spark  of  it,  if  their  religion  bt' 
anything  better  than  a  cloak  for  in- 
tolerance  and  a  byword  for  ascen- 
dancy, they  will  come  forward  witli 
one  accord  to  reinstate  their  Estab- 
lishment, or  rather  to  keep  it 
intact  in  its  utility,  if  not  in  its 
splendour  and  its  pride.  Let  us, 
at  all  events,  hear  no  more  of  their 
superiority  in  territorial  wealth  auri 
social  standing  and  importance,  or 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Reformed 
Faith,  if  they  fall  below  the  stan- 
dard of  a  people  with  such  com- 
paratively limited  resources  as  the 
Scotch. 

Let  it  further  be  observed  that 
they  start  with  advantages  which 
none  of  the  other  self-relying  com- 
munities  possessed.  These  advan- 
tages were  not  over-estimated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  when  he  said  that^  under 
any  mode  of  settlement,  nearer  two 
thirds  than  three  fifths  of  the  pro- 
perty would  practically  be  left  to 
them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
various  holy  and  dignified  reci- 
pients of  the  compensation  money 
will  immediately  walk  off  with  it, 
leaving  the  scenes  of  their  pious 
labours,  their  palaces,  deaneries  and 
parsonage  houses,  without  casting 
one  longing  lingering  look  behind ; 
though  we  have  heard  threats  of 
emigration  to  Canada  and  the  Lord 
knows  whfere,  when  the  crowninj? 
degradation  of  equality  shall  be  com- 
plete. We  should  expect  honest, 
not  to  say  pious,  men  would  volun- 
teer to  do  an  occasional  day's  work 
for  their  pay,  although  no  leg?il 
obligation  were  attached  to  it ;  and 
that  plenty  of  all  ranks  would  con- 
sequently be  found  to  continue  the 
church  services  without  any  ex- 
hausting call  on  the  purses  of  the 
laity.  Is  it  expecting  too  much 
from  the  habitual  exponents  of  the 
virtues  of  self-denial  and  self-sa- 
crifice, to  imagine  that  with  wealthy 
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prelates  weiimg  the  example,  they 
may  help  to  foand  a  church-sup- 
porting fund  with  their  compensa- 
tion money  ? 

The  estimated  value  of  the  pri- 
vate adFOwsons  (309  in  lay  pa- 
tronage), also,  will  flow  naturally 
t4iwards  this  fond ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  means  will  be  foand 
of  effecting  the  required  equality 
without  selling,  or  appropriating  to 
kr  purposes,  the  parsonages  and 
glebes  in  parishes  where  a  resident 
clergyman  is  required.  ,  There  is 
Qo  inequality  more  obvious  than 
that  of  the  house  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  priest  as  compared 
with  the  parsonages.  It  might  be 
partially  removed  by  supplying 
]'arsonages  for  priests  wherever 
the  Catholics  constituted  a  decided 
loajority  of  the  parishioners.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  the  dogged  de- 
termination of  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Scotch  to  consent  to  no 
new  endowment  of  any  kind,  and 
most  especially  to  no  endowment  for 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  will  consider  no  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  that  leaves  com- 
I'ortablo  parsonages  to  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  with  their  own  clergy 
anhonscd  except  at  the  expense 
<'f  their  flocks.  Although  they 
refuse  pecuniary  provision  in  the 
way  of  stipend  or  salary,  they 
would  not  refuse  grants  for  schools, 
<'hnrches,  and  house  acconmioda- 
tion;  and  if  their  views  in  this 
respect  were  frankly  met,  the  work 
<»f  disendowment  might  proceed 
without  any  of  the  harshest  con- 
sequences which  it  will  otherwise 
entail  It  will  be  a  harsh,  though 
inevitable,  deduction  from  the  broad 
principle  of  equality  to  take  away 
^'lebes  and  parsonages,  or  compel 
their  repurchase,  in  parishes  where 
a  resident  clergyman  is  required. 
It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  thore- 
toiT,  that  no  narrow  bigotry,  no 
aiitipopish  prejudice,  will  be  allowed 
to  8tand  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
promise   on    such    a    point.      As 


truly  observed  by  Mr.  Fortescuc,  it 
is  essentially  a  political  question 
that  we  are  discussing,  and  any  re- 
ference to  the  character  or  tendency 
of  Catholicism  will  simply  confuse 
the  controversy.  One  thing  is 
clear.  The  power  of  the  priesthood 
has  uniformly  increased  all  over  the 
wbrld  by  enabling  them  to  say  that 
they  are  unfairly  treated  or  op- 
pressed. 

Here,  too,  it  is  not  only  the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Anglicans  that  are 
interested.  The  Irish  Presbyterians 
will  point  to  the  places  of  worship, 
house-accommodation,  and  stipends, 
which  they  have  been  driven  to 
supply  out  of  their  own  funds : 
they  wiU  ask  why  a  disendowed 
clergy  should  be  better  off;  or  why, 
if  the  Anglicans  are  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  property,  a  coun- 
terbalancing equivalent  should  not 
be  conferred  on  them  (the  Presby- 
terians) for  the  better  support  of 
their  ministers.  This  demand  will 
be  vastly  strengthened,  it  will  be- 
come imperative,  if  the  Regium 
Donum  is  withdittwu.  The  claims 
of  the  Catholics  will  be  similarly 
strengthened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  States- 
men should  not  be  staggered  by 
old  prejudices  or  phrases,  or  be 
restricted  by  logical  deductions. 
If  equality  is  to  be  literally  en- 
forced, not  even  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  can  be  left  to  the  Angli- 
cans. All  things  considered,  tho 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  them  not 
only  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  whero 
they  are  wanted,  but  tho  glebes  and 
parsonages,  and  to  employ  a  portion 
of  the  appropriation  fund  in  placing 
all  the  leading  denominations  of 
Irish  religionists  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  par  m  this  respect.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  the  ap- 
plication of  the  surplus  to  mere 
secular  purposes,  when  tho  demands 
of  religion,  independently  of  sects, 
have  been  equitably  supplied. 

In  almost  any  conceivable  con- 
tingency, the  Anglican  community, 
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wo  repeat,  will  start  afresh   under 
fairer  auspioes  than  any  other  com- 
munity not  founded  by  the  State. 
The  founders  of  the  Free  Kirk  had 
everything  to  supply :  places  of  wor- 
ship, manses,  and  provision  for  their 
ministers,  most  of  whom  were  sud- 
denly reduced  to  poverty  by  separa- 
tion from  the  Establishment.   Mark 
the  widely  different  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Irish  Episcopalians 
will  be  placed  face  to  face   with 
the  voluntary  system.     They  will 
have     churches,    they    may    have 
parsonages,   and  not  one  of  their 
clergy,   from    the    highest  to    the 
lowest,   will  be  subjected   to    any 
pecuniaxy  sacrifice.     He  will  have 
the     same    income,     or    the    full 
value  of   his  life  interest    in   his 
pocket,  and  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuinghis  vocation  with 
an  addition  to    his    means  if   ho 
chooses  to  make  a  bargain  with  his 
flock.      A   Protestant   landlord  in 
Ireland,  living   amongst  Catholics 
and  wanting  divine  service  for  his 
family,  will  bo  no  worse  off  than  a 
Catholic  landlord  in  most  districts  of 
England;  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  inconvenience   he  may  ex- 
perience from  his  insulated  position 
will  be  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting that  a  clergyman  shall  be 
paid  for  him.     If  there  are  Protes- 
tants enough  to  require  a  resident, 
the  burthen  will  be  shared  amongst 
them  and  will  be  light. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  religious 
communities,  self-supporting,  self- 
relying,  and  self-governing,  we  an- 
ticipate no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  replacing  the  present  system  of 
Church  government.  If  they  can 
keep  order  and  enforce  discipline 
with  the  aid  of  the  common  law, 
why  cannot  a  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church  do  the  same  ?  The  Epi- 
scopalians of  Scotland,  with  seven 
bishops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
presbyters,  are  wholly  disconnected 


from  the  State.    So,  we  need  hardly 
add,  are  the  Episcopalians  of  the 
Now  World.     If  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
internal    organisation,    with   little 
more  than  nominal  reference  to  the 
Pope ;    and    discipline  is  actually 
more   strictly  enforced  by  almos^t 
all    the    self-supporting    and   Bclf- 
goveming  churches  and  religious 
communifies    than  under  the  Ks- 
tablishment.     The  reason  is  clear. 
The    connection    with    the    Stati' 
necessarily  introduces  more  or  k«s 
of  the   political   element  into  thu 
composition  and  organisation  of  tin- 
clergy.     They  are  neither  selected, 
distributed,  nor  controlled  as  they 
would    be   if    that   element    wen- 
eliminated.     There  would  then  Ikj 
no  cures  of  souls,  much  less  bifiho{>* 
rics  or  deaneries,  conferred  or  with- 
held from  party  motives,  aiid  the 
result  would  be  soen  in  increased 
respect  and  influence.     Their  social 
status    might    be    safely   left    to 
courtesy  ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen 
how  a  Catholic  Archbishop  is  re- 
ceived in  an  English  drawing-room, 
will  tremble  lest  the  distinguished 
prelates  who  now  adorn  the  Ii-i^^ii 
episcopal    bench    should    under^t^ 
any  mortifying  diminution  of  con- 
ventional   rank     by    disestablish- 
ment. 

A  conclusive  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  discipline  will  be  weakened 
or  the  Episcopal  Church  divided  bv 
disestablishment,  has  been  given  hy 
the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  in  an  admirable  charge 
delivered  on  the  30th  June  last,  and 
recently  published.*  Here  is  one 
striking  passage : 

If  there  be  any  doubt  or  Buspicion  on  tiii^ 
head,  ought  not  all  reasonable  men  to  \'* 
willing  to  learn  from  experience ;  for  m 
there  any  safer  or  more  trustworthy  guide? 
It  is  now  more  than  eighty  years  since  tb* 
United  States  became  independent  The 
breach  between  the  mother  and  the  child 


*  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Fredericton.  IX4ivered  at  his  EicLth 
Triennial  Vibitation  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Porthmd,  St.  John,  June  30,  186S,  by 
John,  Bibhop  of  Fredericton.     London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1868. 
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Ujok  plaoe  uider  iDanifestations  of  exceeding 
bitterness  to^raivis  the  Church  of  England, 
fur  almost  tU  Chnrchmen  were  on  the  side 
of  the  king's  government;  yet,  notwith- 
fttAnding  t&t  sererance,  and  the  total 
JuiniptioD  of  all  connection  between  the 
two  oonntries,  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
prown  ap,  perfectly  independent,  except 
rhat  she  received  her  episcopacy  through 
Seotland  and  England,  that  is,  from  one 
Chorch  nnestablished,  and  from  another 
•^tablished ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  so  many 
cinmiDRtances  adrerse  to  union,  the  Church 
of  the  United  States  is  in  closer  bonds  of 
(T>nimiinion  with  the  Church  of  England 
than  ever.  Prelates  and  presbyters  meet 
un  aqnal  terms  in  both  countries;  our 
^n«ral  conditions  of  communion  are  the 
same;  oar  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  in 
the  most  important  respects,  are  the  same  ; 
and  all  this  without  one  court  of  law  or 
nne  act  of  parliament  having  any  influence 
un  the  matter. 

With  this  remarkable  &ct  lying  at  our 
TfiT  doors,  why  should  we  imagine  it 
A  Tork  of  great  difficulty,  in  a  colony, 
There  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such 
U*mparal  difficultips  wUl  occur  again,  to 
prfserre  the  spiritual  union  between  the 
EtHher  Church  and  our  own?  Or  why 
^honld  we  imagine  that  on  an  appeal  to  the 
dmn  of  the  Privy  Council  our  whole 
faith  and  our  entire  spiritual  condition 
dpf«ids?  It  seems  to  show  very  little 
nliance  in  ourselves  if  we  cannot  hope  to 
\n',  at  least,  as  loyal  to  the  Prayer  Book  as 
ty  republicans  of  the  United  States.  Mon- 
archy and  the  decrees  of  the  judicial  coiCrts 
haTfc  done  nothing  to  retain  them  in  their 
{•piritoal  allegiance.  We  have,  again,  a  like 
•xperience  on  the  British  territory.  All 
the  dioceses  of  Canada,  without  any  ques- 
tion of  party,  have  accepted  the  situation. 

Sapposing  it  were  the  design  of  any  one 
or  more  bishops,  or  any  number  of  clergy, 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  their  Church,  or 
to  tyrannise  over  the  consciences  of  any  of 
thw  brethren,  could  they  have  invented  a 
more  preposterous  plan  than  to  call  together 
nprcsentatives  of  all  the  clergy  and  laity 
♦■lp<t«d  annually  for  this  purpose?  The 
hishop,  who  presides  over  the  synod,  is  but 
ope  amongst  many,  and  he  has  no  legisla- 
UTe  power.  Even  if  the  clergy  were  willing 
to  forge  chains  for  their  own  thraldom,  the 
Uity,  who  have  equal  votes,  may  surely  be 
tnwted  to  preserve  liberty.  But  if  neither 
Herijy  nor  laity  can  be  trusted,  in  what  a 
helpless  state  of  imbecility  and  ignorance 
tlow  this  yoke  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
l/isbops  suppose  clergy  and  laity  to  be? 
The  whole,  however,  is  a  mere  illusion, 
f)ntrBdict€d  by  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
«u«e,  and  grounded  on  the  meanest  and 
moKt  unworthy  suspicion  of  others. 


What  absurdity  can  be  greater  than 
to  declare  the  Establishment  neces- 
sary to  discipline,  when  we  know 
that  its  discipline  is  in  the  most 
relaxed  state,  or  to  uniformity  or 
concord  when  we  see  the  English 
Church  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine 
quarrels,  divided  and  subdivided 
into  sects?  As  for  the  connection 
with  the  State,  what,  as  we  formerly 
suggested,  are  the  most  glaring  of 
its  outward  and  visible  signs  but 
the  regulation  of  doctrine  by  Lord 
Westbury,  and  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  ? 

Much  will  depend  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Government  proposals 
will  be  met.  If  the  Opposition 
will  lend  their  aid  to  allay  bigotry, 
above  all  to  mitigate  the  No  Popery 
prejudice,  a  compromise  may  bo 
effected  which  will  soften  down  the 
harshest  features  of  disendowment; 
but  if,  *  educated '  for  the  purpose, 
they  should  succeed  in  exasperating 
the  religious  antagonism  of  the  two 
extreme  parties,  they  will  simply 
aggravate  the  evil  of  changes  which 
they  will  prove  impotent  to  avert. 
Their  clerical  friends  will  be  tho 
sufferers.  It  will  be  the  case  of  the 
Sibylline  books  over  again.  If  the 
Irish  Episcopalians  refiise  the  first 
offer,  they  will  never  get  so  good  a 
one  again.  . 

The  Irish  Church  question  will 
be  what  Reform  was — the  allotted 
task,  perhaps  the  Sisyphaean  labour 
or  sturabhng  block  of  the  ministry, 
or  successive  ministries,  till  it  is 
settled.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  like  to 
bring  about  a  division  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  such  as 
signalised  the  three  last  sessions, 
with  the  view  of  coming  in  again 
with  a  minority  and  converting  it 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion  into  a 
majority.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  late  *  blooding,'  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  leading  journal,  we 
doubt  whether  the  eliie  of  his  shat^ 
tered  band  would  stand  by  him,  and 
we  should  think  that  the  half- hearted 
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Liberals  received  during  the  election 
a  lesson  which  will  prevent  them 
from  ap^ain  gathering  in  the  tea-room 
or  the  Cave. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks is  to  familiarise  the  public 
mind  \vith  what  is  really  meant  by 
and  involved  in  disestablishment 
and  disendowment.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  anticipate  what  the  Go- 
vernment scheme,  not  yet  matured 
enough  to  be  submitted  for  critical 
examination,  may  turn  out.  The 
elaboration  of  the  details  will  be 
the  main  difficulty,  but  this  ground 
of  objection  can  hardly  be  made 
available  by  those  who  approve  the 


Report  of  the  Irish  Church  Com- 
mission, nor  by  any  who  are  not 
prepared  to  maintain  the  Irish 
Establishment  intact ;  for  the  de- 
tails of  any  modified  scheme  of  re- 
form will  be  found  more  difficult  U} 
settle  than  those  of  a  complete  and 
sweeping  one.  The  Commissioners, 
moreover  (as  Lord  Derby  had  done 
before  them)  tacitly  surrender 
every  leading  principle,  and  almost 
every  argument  from  custom,  pre- 
scription, and  ex|)ediency,  on  or  by 
which  so  anomalous  an  institution 
can  be     plausibly    maintained    or 


DEAN  MILMAN.— NOTE. 

In  an  article  on  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  December  number 
of  this  Magazine,  it  was  said  that  the  Dean  had  compressed  his  History 
of  Latin  Christianity^  omitting  many  interesting  details,  out  of  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  his  publisher.  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  regret 
for  having  made  a  statement  which,  correct  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  be 
has  discovered  to  be  unfounded.  No  opinion  of  the  kind  was  ever  ex* 
pressed  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  if  the  Dean  allowed  himself  to  be  influeDceS 
by  the  advice  of  any  one  in  such  a  matter,  it  was  the  advice  of  anotlier 
person. 
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CHINESE  GORDON. 


SUDDEN  as  a  flash  of  Hghtning 
*at  midiiight,  this  Abyssinian 
'campaign  promoted  the  corps  of 
'Bojal  Engineers  from  darkness  to 
daj-Hght. 
'In  the   London  War   Office — 

*  strange  to  record — ^it  had  in  former 
'ages  been  a  time-honoured  axiom, 
'that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
'attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
'places,  of  the  application  and  con- 
'strnction  of  field-works,  bridges, 
'pontoons,  roads,  water-supply, 
'STurejing,  sketching,  signalling, 
'&c.,  rendered  an  officer  of  Engi- 
'  neers  incompetent  to  command  an 
'army  in   the    field — for    the  very 

reason  expounded  by  Eestus,  when, 
'with  a  loud  voice,  he  exclaimed, 
'"Paul,    thou   art  beside   thyself; 

*  too  much  learning  hath  made  thee 
'  mad ! "  But  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
'paign,  conducted  throughout  all 
'its  ramifications  by  an  Engineer, 
'  lias  indisputably  established,  that  in 

*  that  competitive  examination  which 
'in  the  council  of  statesmen  must 
'henceforth  guide  their  selectiou  of 
'the  fittest  officer  to  command  an 
'  expedition,  or  to  defend  the  mother 
'  country,  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 

*  neers  can  no  longer  be  excluded.' 

The  honoured  hand  that  a  few 


months  since  wrote  tb  as  in  praise  of 
Lord  Napier,  amd  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  that  of  one, 
who,  though  better  known  as  the 
lightest  and  most  agreeable  of  liv- 
ing essayists,  began  life  himself  as 
an  officer  of  Engineers.  As  he  left 
this  service  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  it  is  not  so  surprising,  perhaps, 
that  Sir  Francis  Head  should  have 
shared  in  the  popular  belief — a 
belief  which  his  newly  published 
work  fully  corrects — that  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  British  engineer 
had  held  a  soldier's  most  important 
trust,  the  conunand  of  an  army. 
Yet  before  his  eulogy  of  Napier 
had  appeared  in  the  Times,  a  work 
had  been  written  which,  from  its 
title,  ^  would  seem  to  be  devoted  to 
an  earlier  campaign,  in  which  an 
engineer  was  the  sole  general — ^a 
campaign  where  the  enemy  was 
vastly  more  numerous,  the  powers 
of  the  conmiander  more  limited,  the 
supplies  scantier,  the  support  more 
uncertain,  the  reward,  oh !  how 
infinitely  less,  than  in  the  case  of 
Abyssinia.  And  the  issues !  Who 
shall  compare  the  punishment  of  the 
drunken  tyrant  of  Magdala,  and  the 
rescue  of  a  dozen  British  captives 


'  T%e  Ever-Victorious  Army:  A  History  of  the  Chinese  Campaign  under  Lieut-Col.  C. 
G.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Rj:.,  and  of  the  Suppression  of  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion.  Bj  Andrew 
WilsoD.    Blackwoods. 
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from  his  grasp ;  or  even  the  assertion 
of  the  greatness  of  British  power,  of 
the  reality  of  our  Eastern  resources, 
and,  best  of  all,  of  our  moderation ; 
with  the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
which  restored  tranquillity  to  an 
empire  whose  population  outnum- 
bers that  of  Europe,  repaired  her 
desolate  cities,  and  gave  her  toiling 
millions  of  peasantry  the  longed-for 
peace,  waiting  for  which  in  vain, 
they  had  ceased  to  till  their  pater- 
nal lands,  lest  they  should  but  be 
offering  fresh  temptations  to  the 
spoiler?  And  in  accomplishing 
this  great  achievement  a  greater 
still  was  wrought.  The  victories 
of  the  young  Engineer-General 
of  China  shook  to  its  fall  the 
foul  &bric  of  a  blasphemous  reli- 
gion, which  at  one  time  had  threat- 
ened to  take  rank  in  importance 
with  those  of  Buddha  and  Brahma, 
and  whose  head  had  aspired  to 
nsurp  the  most  ancient  of  earthly 
thrones,  under  the  claim  of  a  pre- 
tended revelation. 

Was  Sir  P.  Head,  when  he  wrote, 
last  August,  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
achievements  of  Gordon  against  the 
Taipings  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
this;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  he  had  given  them  their  just 
weight,  or  had  even  read  the  account 
of  them  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
contains,  buried,  as  it  is,  among 
other  less  stirring  matter.  For  this  is 
one  fault  of  the  work  we  have  men- 
tioned. That  which,  from  the  title, 
should  have  been  the  main  subject, 
is  so  obscured  by  details  often  little 
relevant,  that  the  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  plain  story  of  Gt)rdon's 
campaign,  may  leave  the  volume  at 
its  end,  with  confrised  impressions 
of  the  Chinese  system  of  philosophy, 
the  foreign  policy  of  Pekin,  the 
ability  of  ihe  arch-impostor  and  his 
generals,  the  superiority,  in  a  sense,  of 
Chinese  officialdom  to  that  of  Europe, 
and  a  dozen  other  interesting  colla- 
teral subjects,  but  without  having 
thoroughly  grasped  that  which  he 


came  to  seek.  As  Mr.  Wilson  most 
truly  remarks  in  his  introduction,  the 
book  should  have  been  written  in 
three  volumes  at  the  least.  We 
cannot  expect  to  learn  from  himself 
that  the  attempt  to  cram  all  the 
intended  matter  into  one,  has  spoilt 
the  whole  as  a  general  work  of  refer- 
ence, whilst  it  has  confused  and  made 
tame  his  narrative  of  that  single 
episode  of  recent  Chinese  history 
which,  in  the  first  page  of  his  intro- 
duction, he  declares  to  be  'the topic 
of  this  book.'  It  is  not  our  business 
or  wish  to  discuss,  at  any  length, 
what  the  writer  has  intended  for  the 
philosophic  accompaniment  of  his 
particular  task.  He  seems  to  us  to 
nave  said  a  great  deal  too  much,  or 
not  enough,  when  he  hints  (p.  11) 
that  the  Chinese  empire  is  founded 
on  principles  similar  to  those  sha- 
dowed in  Plato's  Republic ;  or  de- 
clares (p.  19)  that  the  ordinarj 
Chinaman  is  universally  so  educated 
as  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  his  government;  or  states  (p.  360) 
the  paradox  that  the  infanticide  of 
China  '  does  not  arise  from  any  ten- 
dency among  the  Chinese  to  destroy 
infants  ;*  or  finally  winds  up  his 
book  with  the  alarming,  but  some- 
what vague  declaration  that,  in 
Great  Britain,  *  there  must  bo  a 
return  to  some  connection  between 
its  higher  intelligence,  and  the 
wielding  of  its  power,  otherwise  it 
will  soon  share  the  fate  of  Carthage 
and  Venice,  of  Spain  and  Holland.' 
A  writer  who  is  capable  of  putting 
down  on  paper  such  nonsense  as 
this,  unconscious  that  he  is  merely 
jumbling  historical  names  in  pairs, 
instead  of  drawing  historical  paral- 
lels, is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  safe 
gnide  through  a  survey  of  the  forty 
centuries  of  civilised  life  in  China, 
or  of  the  philosophy  by  which  ite 
government,  in  theory  at  least,  sub- 
sists. In  future,  if  Mr.  Wilson 
writes  on  these  subjects,  -^e  trust  he 
will  give  himself  more  space  to  work 
in,  and  more  time  to  think,    for 
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the  present  we  are  content  with 
total  dissent  from  the  hints  which 
he,  though  '  no  Mandarin  worship- 
per'  bj  his  own  account,  scatters 
plentifallj  through  his  pages, 
Uiat  modem  Europe  in  general,  and 
England  in  particular,  are  vastly 
behind  the  Flowery  Land  in  civili- 
sation, decency,  and  religion.  Eu- 
rope, it  is  true,  has  known  evil  days 
under  the  hands  of  fierce  conquerors, 
plundering  and  destroying  in  reli- 
gion's name ;  but  its  annals  may  be 
ransacked  in  vain,  without  finding 
anj  parallel  to  the  miseries  endured 
in  tiiose  provinces  of  China  over 
which  'The  Heavenly  King,'  the 
Taiping  prophet,  extended  his  fell 
Bway  for  ten  sad  years. 

Hung  Sew-tsuen  (better  known 
hj  his  assumed  title,  Tien  Wang) 
must  be  a  character  with  some  con- 
siderable attractions  about  him  to  a 
biographer,  for  Mr.  Wilson — ^unin- 
tentionally it  may  be — ^has  made 
him  his  true  hero,  forgetting  the 
obvious  purpose  of  his  book.  That 
he  had  the  talent  of  imposing  on 
others  a  sense  of  his  divine  mission 
is  undeniable :  but  that  he  should 
have  done  this  with  such  ease  and 
with  so  little  question  of  proof; 
should,  imlike  his  prototype,  Ma- 
homet, have  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  fighting  part  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  found  others  ready  to  do 
thehard  work  for  him ;  should  never 
have  attempted  to  create  a  system 
that  would  spread  and  maintain  itself 
without  an  army ;  and  should  have 
been  allowed,  so  soon  as  he  gained 
his  temporary  throne  at  Nanking,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  seclusion  and  de- 
vote himself  to  foul  licentiousness, 
undisturbed,  save  once,  by  the  re- 
monstrance of  one  chief  follower, 
who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rash- 
ness with  his  life;  proves  above  all  the 
degradation  of  sense  and  manners 
to  which  the  calm  Philosophy  of 
Harmony  our  writer  so  much  ad- 
mires, had  reduced  the  people  who 
bad  no  better  guide.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
son 80  often  strains  for  a  comparison 


between  Chinese  and  European  civi- 
lisation, we  will  offer  him  a  special 
one — that  between  the  most  bloody 
and  ruthless  government  of  modem 
days  in  the  West,  and  the  rule  of 
the  Taipings.  Bad  as  the  triumvi- 
rate of  1794,  and  their  proscriptions 
were,  their  administration  was  mild 
and  decent,  nay,  honest  and  even 
saintly,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  Heavenly  King  amid  his  concu- 
bines and  disciples  at  Nanking.  Such 
as  he  was,  however,  he  was  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  one  to  be  taken 
much  into  account  in  considering 
the  forces  acting  in  Western  China 
in  the  years  1860-63.  He  was 
aided,  not  only  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  his  chief  followers,  but 
by  two  powerfol  extraneous  sup- 
ports which  seemed  often  ready  to 
intervene  and  save  him,  even  when 
the  reviving  energy  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  the  detestation  in  which 
the  subjugated  people  around  held 
his  armies,  seemed  likely  to  turn  the 
balance  of  the  war  against  him. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  favour 
or  indifierentism  of  the  European 
trading  commtmities,  who  were  now 
strongly  established  on  the  coast  at 
various  points.  To  many  of  these 
gentry,  who  had  merely  come  to 
China  to  make  money  and  go  away 
again,  it  was  a  perfect  matter  of 
indifference  which  party  succeeded 
in  the  contest,  so  long  as  trade  went 
on.  To  them  *  the  Mandarins' — ^the 
politest  name  they  ever  gave  a 
government  4,000  years  or  so  old — 
and  the  arch-rebel  who  had  brought 
ruin  on  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  were  regarded  on  equal 
terms  as  contending  powers.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  knew  the 
class  well ;  and  that  the  Taipings 
could  obtain  supplies  from  some  of 
these  accommodating  merchanto  as 
freely  as  the  Emperor's  government^ 
is  apatent  &ct  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  war.  But  for  the  absolute  folly 
of  the  rebels,  which  led  them  un- 
challenged to  threaten  the  Treaty 
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PorUi  when  they  found  themselyes 
in  their  vicinity,  it  wonld  have  been 
86  hard  apparently  to  get  the  society 
of  these  strange  marts  to  declare 
itself  against  their  pretensions,  as 
to  procure  a  decided  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  local  feeling,  nourished 
too  often  by  personal  differences 
with  the  Mandarins,  in  which  the 
foreign  traders  were  often  wrong, 
influenced  our  own  national  policy 
to  some  extent :  but  a  more  power- 
ful sentiment  than  even  that  of  gain 
held  Britain  back;  for  the  mis- 
monary  element  among  her  people 
had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Tai- 
pings  with  a  perversity  such  as  the 
whole  History  of  Human  Error — 
should  it  ever  be  written — ^will  find 
it  hard  to  match. 

In  condemning  that  monstrous 
misuse  of  a  divine  principle  which 
made  heroes  of  the  Taiping  chiefs, 
we  desire  to  guard  ourselves  from 
any  charge  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  missionary  effort.  It  is  a  noble 
boast  of  Englishmen  that,  wherever 
their  merchants  have  penetrated 
into  heathendom,  preachers  have 
been  found  willing,  without  hope  of 
gain,  to  stand  by  their  side.  But 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  himself 
taught  its  first  missionaries  to  com- 
bine the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  ;  and 
some  of  their  later  successors  have 
ignored  this  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions altogether.  Hence thoseefforts 
to  Christianise  other  nations,  which 
in  their  spirit  adorn  the  nation  and 
the  age,  have  been  mingled  with 
Such  effiisions  of  folly  and  bigotry 
as  have  tended,  with  many  harsh- 
judging  minds,  to  throw  contempt 
on  the  whole  cause.  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  Jamaica,  have  each  their  com- 
plaint to  make  on  this  score :  but 
never  was  the  erratic  spirit  of  mo- 
dem missionary  enterprise  so  wholly 
thrown  away,  and  so  open  to  the 
censure  of  the  prudent,  as  when  a 
powerful  party  at  home  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Taipings,  misled  by  a 


few  local  writers,  whose  ignoranoe 
of  Chinese  language  and  customs 
was  only  equalled  by  their  audacity. 
Tien  Wang  had  read  Christian 
tracts,  had  learnt  from  a  Christian 
missionary;  and  when  he  announced 
publicly  three  years  afterwards  that 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  destroy 
the  temples  and  images,  and  showed 
in  the  jargon  of  his  pretended  vi- 
sions some  traces  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment study,  the  conclusion  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  sanguine 
minds  of  a  section  set  upon  evan- 
gelising the  East,  that  their  efforts 
had  produced  a  true  prophet,  fit 
for  the  work.  Wedded  to  this  phan- 
tasy, they  rejected  as  the  inventions 
of  the  enemies  of  missions,  the  tales 
of  Taiping  cruelty,  which  soon 
reached  Europe :  and  long  after  the 
details  of  the  impostor's  life  at 
Nanking,  with  its  medley  of  visions, 
executions,  edicts,  and  harem  in- 
dulgence, became  notorious  to  the 
world,  prayers  were  offered  for  his 
success  by  devotees  in  Great  Britain 
as  bigoted  to  his  cause  as  the  bloodiest 
Wang  whom  he  had  raised  firom 
the  ranks  of  his  followers  to  cany 
out  his  'Exterminating  Decrees.* 
The  Taiping  cause  was  lost  in  China 
before  it  was  wholly  abandoned  by 
these  fanatics  in  England,  and  their 
belief  in  its  excellence  so  powerfully 
reacted  on  our  pohcy,  that  it  might 
have  preserved  us  firom  active  inter- 
vention down  to  the  present  time ; 
had  not  certain  Imperialist  successes 
elsewhere,  the  diminishing  means  of 
their  wasted  possessions,  and  the 
rashness  of  their  own  chiefe,  brought 
the  Taiping  armies  into  collision 
with  us.  And  with  the  occasion 
there  was  raised  up  the  man  whose 
prowess  was  to  scatter  their  blood- 
cemented  empire  to  pieces. 

South  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  Yangtsze  is  Kiangnan, 
the  district  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  future  operations  of  Gordon  and 
the  *  Ever- Victorious  Army.'  It 
lies  chiefly  between  the  river  and  the 
deep  and  narrow  bay  of  Hangchow. 
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The  width  of  tlie  peninsula  they 
form,  from  that  city  at  the  bead  of 
the  hay  across  to  Nanking  on  the 
Yangtsze,  is  150  miles;  its  length 
from  this  line  to  "where  the  ocean 
hcmdi  it,  about  200.  The  great 
treftif  port  of  Shanghai  lies  near 
the  extreme  western  point,  some 
twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  one  of 
the  nmnerons  creeks  which  are  the 
main  features  of  the  country.  To 
picture  to  ourselves  the  events  which 
were  to  follow,  we  must  conceive 
first  the  general  features  of  the  dis- 
trict, ss  Mr.  Wilson  describes  it,  be- 
fore being  devastated  by  the  bloody 
partiaans  of  the  Heavenly  King. 
Densely  peopled,  it  is  generally  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  some  places  below 
that  level.  Here  and  there  isolated 
hills  rise  to  the  height  of  a  few 
hsndred  feet;  but  for  the  most  part 
there  is  a  dead  level,  rich  with  trees, 
growing  varioas  kinds  of  cereals  in 
great  abundance,  thickly  studded 
with  villages  and  towns,  and  inters 
fiected  in  every  direction  by  rivers, 
creeks,  and  canals.  Look  across 
ttij  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  and 
hoat^  with  mat  sails  spread,  seem 
to  be  moving  in  every  direction  over 
the  land.  In  some  places,  and 
especially  round  the  Great  City,  the 
waters  spread  out  into  lakes  of 
considerable  aisse.  Except  on  a  few 
lines  there  is  no  convenient  land 
transit  but  by  raised  footpaths,  so 
narrow  tha;t  they  must  usually  be 
traversed  in  sin^e  file :  but  the  net- 
work of  waters  affinals  vast  facilities 
for  the  movements  of  boats  and 
small  steamers.  Upon  the  peaceful 
people  of  this  plain  the  Taipings  had 
cififlcended  in  a  desolating  swarm, 
hatf  robbers,  half  fanatics. 

We  must  conceive  them  [says  Mr. 
Wilson]  coming  down  on  its  nch  towns 
aiwi  peaoefdl  Tillages,  moving  flags,  beating 
gotigs,  destroying  images  and  temples, 
seizing  Taluables,  occupying  houses,  deal- 
ing with  all  disobedience  according  to  the 
exterminating  decree  of  heaven,  and  being 
a  terror  unto  yonng  women ;  bnt  still  not 
at  lint  destroying  the  crops  or  many  of 


the  houses,  or  slaying  many  of  tb»  vial«8). 
Then  we  have  the  Allies  driving  them  back, 
firing  into  their  masses  of  men  with  long- 
range  rifles,  and  poonding  at  their  stock- 
ades with  heavy  guns  and  shells.  On  the 
itatirement  of  these  we  have  the  rebete 
again  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai,  but  this  time  in  an  infuriated 
demoniac  state,  burning  and  destroying 
everything  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
waste  round  the  starving  city,  and  muider- 
ing  or  driving  before  th^  aSl  the  villagezs* 
JjMtly,  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  appears 
on  the  scener-not  by  any  means  always  vic^ 
torious,  but  very  frequently  so — and  bring- 
ing European  drill  and  officers,  with  heavy 
artilleiT,  tobear  on  a  settlement  of  the  qUes** 
tioa.  Let  this  be  embdUsfaed  (as  the  scene 
appeared  to  me  in  i860)  with  views  of  rich 
fertile  plains,  where  the  crops  are  tram.pled 
down  or  consumed,  a  few  narrow  bridges 
of  the  willotr-plate  pattern,  a  dilapidated 
pagoda  or  two,  broken  blackened  walls  of 
viUage  houses,  the  deserted  streets  of  towns, 
innumerable  swollen  blackened  corpses 
lying  on  the  slimy  banks  of  the  muddy 
streams,  or  rotten  underneath  the  graceful 
bamboos,  red  flames  at  night  flashing  up 
against  the  deep  dark  sky ;  let  us  imagine, 
also,  the  Taipings  throwing  themselvea 
into  all  sorts  of  postures  impossible  to  the 
European,  and  uttering  cries  scarcely  less 
painful  or  hideous  than  those  from  the 
ravished  villages,  and  we  may  form  some 
eoncpption  of  the  great  Chinese  tragedy 
which  waa  enacted  in  Kiangnan. 

Looking  at  this  country  in  a 
purely  military  a6pect>  it  is  evident 
that  warfare  carried  on  in  it  in  a 
system!atic  way,  would  necessarily 
have  peculiar  features  of  its  own. 
The  narrowness  of  the  roads,  tod 
the  abundance  of  lateral  '  creeks, 
would  compel  all  land  movements 
to  be  conducted  on  a  very  reduced 
front;  whilst  the  aid  of  a  flotilla 
would  enable  an  attacking  force, 
not  only  to  turn  the  opposing  en^my 
undiscovered,  but  in  many  cases  to 
fall  upon  him  in  flank  and  cuthis 
columns  in  two.  The  walled  towns 
situated  on  the  great  roads  would 
become  points  of  vast  importance 
in  a  strategical  view.  Furnished 
with  high  walls,  huge  stockades, 
and  large  garrisons  of  fierce  but 
rudely  armed  Taiping  soldiers,  they 
were  proof  almost  to  impregnability 
against  the  unscientific  assaults  of 
the  Imperialist  generals ;  but  were 
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readj  on  the  other  hand  to  open  to 
the  superior  powers  of  a  European 
siege  train,  backed  hj  disciplined 
and  properly  armed  troops.  As 
several  of  them,  Soochow  in  par- 
ticular, were  situated  partly  on 
great  sheets  of  water  crossed  by 
causeways,  they  might  be  com- 
pletely blockaded  by  a  force  of 
resolute  men  smaller  in  numbers 
than  the  enclosed  garrison,  but 
holding  the  vital  points  of  passage 
out.  Li  this  very  manner,  and  for 
the  same  reason  idienticaJilv,  was 
Napoleon  able  to  enclose  Marshal 
Wurmser's  corps  within  lake-girt 
Mantua  in  1706  with  a  mere  de- 
tachment of  his  own  army,  whilst 
with  the  bulk  of  it  he  met  and  beat 
the  relieving  force  of  Aivinzi. 
Kiangnan  is  a  countiy  of  Mantuas, 
and  Soochow  the  chief  of  all,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  discern.  Carry- 
ing further  the  same  idea  of  seizing 
and  occupying  points  vital  to  the 
enemy,  it  was  evident  that  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  well  chosen  towns  m 
succession  might  at  once  give  a  line 
of  supply  to  the  attaclang  force 
which  held  them;  a  line  which 
could  be  held  for  it  by  inferior 
troops,  and  would  thus  enable  it  to 
seize  successively  such  places  as 
would  cut  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions one  by  one,  until  his  armies 
should  be  divided  and  destroyed  in 
detail,  or  compelled  to  fly  the  pro- 
vince. Of  course,  to  do  this,  any 
commander  must  have  a  fighting 
force  morally  and  materially  supe- 
rior at  the  actual  points  of  contact  to 
those  it  would  encounter.  Of  course, 
it  must  further  be  supplied  with 
means  of  locomotion  by  water  far 
beyond  those  of  its  opponents.  And 
these  conditions  would  be  of  little 
avail,  if  there  were  not  for  the  chief 
a  man  of  genius,  instinctively  able 
to  see  the  vital  points  in  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  of  daring  to  seize  them 
at  all  risks.  Whether  the  Ever- Vic- 
torious Army  and  its  general  were 
such  a  force  and  such  a  chief,  let 
our  after-stoiy  tell,  to  which  these 


remarks  are  but  a  prelude,  indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  ten 
years  old,  and  had  from  a  rapid 
series  of  conquests  become  a  vast 
but  desultory  struggle  with  the  re- 
gular government  of  Ghina^  before 
its  force  came  into  collision  with 
that  new  power  from  without,  the 
armed  civ&sation  of  Europe,  repre- 
sented by  the  protected  settlements 
on  the  sea-board  of  the  empire. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement 
and  its  chief  successes  were  com- 
prised in  the  period  between  1850^ 
when  Hung  Sew-tsuen,  the  self- 
styled  Heavenly  King,  proclaimed 
his  mission,  and  1853,  when,  at  the 
head  of  large  armies,  he  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Nanking,  the 
second  city  of  China.  But,  as  Mr. 
Wilson's  work  almost  too  mildly 
states  it,  Hhe  rebels  were  essen- 
tially destroyers,  and  possessed  no 
capability  for  reconstruction.'  The 
veiy  extension  of  their  conquests 
limited  their  means  of  aggression 
by  reducing  the  productive  powers 
of  the  unhappy  provinces  which 
came  under  their  sword.  At  first, 
indeed,  they  were  not  everywhere 
BO  cruel  as  to  destroy  blindly  their 
own  means  of  subsistence :  but  large 
contributions  of  provisions,  of  rice 
especially,  were  exacted  as  a  condi- 
tion of  existence  from  the  conntij 
districts ;  and  when  the  deliveiy  of 
these  became  uncertain,  owing  to 
the  approach  of  Imperialist  forces, 
or  to  any  real  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing tha  necessary  quantity,  plunder, 
devastation,  and  murder  were  the 
mild  means  employed  for  bringing 
the  refractoiy  villages  to  submis- 
sion. Thus,  as  the  rebellion  became 
checked  and  localised  by  Imperial 
successes,  its  cruelties  grew  more 
detestable,  until  the  provinces  that 
it  had  held  became  the  howling 
wilderness  of  ruin  which  that  of 
Kiangnan  was,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  latest  stage  of  the 
rebellion.      The  first  great  check 
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sustained  by  the  Taipings  was  the 
destrnction  of  the  army  sent  by  the 
HeaTenlj  King  agaiiist  Pekin  soon 
af^r  his  establishment  at  Nanking. 
Growing  ferocious  under  disaster, 
he  then  began  the  series  of  '  exter- 
minating decrees'  by  -which  his 
government  was,  daring  the  rest  of 
his  career,  mainly  carried  on.  Soon 
aflerwards,  in  1856,  he  put  to 
death,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  his  chief 
general,  the  true  author  of  early 
Taping  success,  known  as  the 
Eastern  King ;  and  from  that  time 
his  cause  b^^an  to  languish,  and 
that  of  the  Imperiaiists,  supported 
hj  the  naturally  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  Chinese  people,  made 
head  against  it  even  under  the 
walls  of  Nanking.  In  1859-60  the 
humiliation  of  the  emperor's  go- 
Temment  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, which  followed  upon  the  re- 
icdonary  policy  of  the  Pekin 
goremment  and  its  useless  quarrel 
with  the  Allies,  once  more  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  rebellion  ;  and 
the  Faithful  King,  one  of  Hung 
Sew-tsuen's  best  commanders,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  for  a  time  the 
Imperialifit  blockade  of  Nanking, 
driring  ifae  investing  armies  down 
towards  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtsze, 
and  opening  to  the  Taiping  arms 
the  rich  province  of  Kiangnan. 
Following  up  this  advantage,  he 
advanced  to  the  south-west,  defeat- 
ing and  almost  destroying  the  first 
Imperialist  army  which  encountered 
him.  Another  large  force  which 
held  Soochow  was  so  terrified  at 
the  news  of  this  disaster,  that  its 
commander  committed  suicide;  and 
the  wealthy  city,  the  central  point 
of  the  peninsula  before-described, 
containing,  according  to  not  extra- 
vagant estimates,  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  and  the  chief  silk  manu- 
factories of  China,  fell  unresistingly 
into  the  spoilers'  hands.  Hangchow 
next  was  occupied ;  the  whole  dis- 
trict, except  a  few  posts  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsze  and 
near  the  city  of  Shanghai,  was  in 


Taiping  hands ;  and  the  rebellion 
had  reached  so  great  a  height  that,, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilson  (p. 
57),  *  had  it  not  been  for  the  assis- 
tance given  by  foreigners  towards 
its  suppression,  it  might  possibly 
still  be  uselessly  devastating  the 
country.' 

We  have  quoted  these  words  the 
more  particularly,  before  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  intervention,  because 
they  are  contradictory  to  sundiy 
hints  of  the  same  author's  (pp.  75, 
254,  257),  that  the  liberation  of 
China  from  the  scourge  which  had 
for  twelve  years  oppressed  it,  waa 
not  due  to  foreign  aid  in  general, 
nor  to  that  of  Colonel  Gordon  in 
particular.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  danming  with  faint  praise,  and 
surely  it  is  little  better  to  quote 
high  panegyrics  of  the  commander 
whose  deeds  one  records,  in  order 
to  follow  them  with  a  page  of  such 
remarks  as  (p.  258) — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gordon^s  force 
unaided  could  not  have  cleared  the  pro- 
vince. While  the  brunt  of  fighting  fell 
upon  him,  he  required  Imperialists  to  hold 
the  places  vhich  he  took,  and  their  forces 
fougiit  along  with  him  so  as  ^eatly  to 

contribute  to  his  success it  is  quite 

clear,  judging  by  the  situation  and  ita 
results,  that  the  lmi)eriAli8t8  allowing  the 
Taipings  to  advance  against  the  posts  was 
no  proof  whatever  of  their  being  unable 
to  aeal  with  the  rebellion  effectualljr  in 
their  own  slow  and  systematic  way. 

To  write  in  this  fashion  after  the 
proofs  his  own  work  furnishes  thai) 
the  campaign  of  the  Ever-Victorious 
Army  found  the  rebellion  active  and 
flourishing,  and  left  it  crushed, 
shows  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  can  tell 
the  story  of  Cordon's  successes,  he  is 
wholly  incapable  of  drawing  from 
them  the  broad  and  obvious  conclu- 
sion. In  one  still  more  contra- 
dictory passage  on  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  (p.  254)  that  a 
right  understanding  of  its  military 
results  and  political  relationship  ^  is 
absolutely  essential  to  correct  the 
erroneoas  supposition  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  in  any  very  great  need  of 
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an  assistance  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.'  So  far  from  correct- 
ing this  supposition,  we  are  certain 
that  any  one  who  carefully  weighs 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  narrative  will  come 
to  the  very  conclusion  which  he 
deprecates.  That  he  himself  should 
have  missed  it^  having  had  the 
advantage  of  perusing  Sie  original 
documents  since  placed  in  our 
hands,  adds  but  another  proof  that 
it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  historian's 
Judgment  in  one  who  has  been 
trained  to  regard  the  current  events 
around  him  with  the  petty  view  of 
a  local  politician.  But  it  is  time  to 
pass  from  criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
work  to  the  story  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  tell. 

In  January,  1862,  despite  the 
warnings  previously  given  by  Admi- 
ral Hope,  the  Faithful  King,  now 
chief  commander  of  the  Taipings, 
put  his  army  from  Soochow  in 
motion  for  the  second  time  against 
Shanghai.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Wilson — ^which  at  this  point 
we  beg  to  take  leave  of — ^he  moved 
thus  because  pressed  by  the  Impe- 
rialists that  way.  But  as  he  had, 
in  fact,  attacked  the  place  in  i860, 
and  been  beaten  off  by  the  French 
and  British  garrisons,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  successes,  we 
must  decline  to  believe  that  this 
aggressive  policy  was  the  result  of 
certain  reverses  of  1 861 .  Its  mean- 
ing was  announced  plainly  enough 
by  the  invader's  proclamation,  *  We 
must  take  Shanghai  to  complete 
our  dominions,'  as  the  manner  of 
warfare  by  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished,  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  villages  which  obscured 
the  city,  and  hid  the  surrounding 
country  from  the  eyes  of  its  terrified 
inhabitants.  The  foreign  residents 
formed  themselves  into  volunteer 
corps ;  the  allied  admirals  prepared 
to  act  decisively  against  the  inva- 
ders.  General  Staveley  resolved, 
with  our  minister's  countenance,  not 
merely  to  save  the  city,  but  to 
maintain  a  clear  radius  round  it  of 


thiriy  miles.  Finally  great  impor- 
tance was  suddenly  attached  to  the 
American  adventurer  Ward,  who 
with  i,cx>o  Chinese  whom  he  had 
disciplined,  held  Sung  Kiang,  a 
place  eighteen  miles  above  Shanghai 
on  the  Whampoa,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  rebels  at  the  time  of 
their  advance  in  i860,  being  com- 
missioned by  the  Chinese  governor 
of  the  city,  and  paid  for  his  services 
from  means  furnished  by  some  of  its 
leading  merchants.  Ward's  force 
was  officered  by  such  wandering 
Europeans  and  Americans  as  he 
could  pick  up;  and  on  the  first 
repulse  of  the  rebels  (who  had  occu- 
pied some  places  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  from  which  Ward,  aided  by 
the  admirals,  drove  them)  it  received 
from  Pekin  the  title  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  officially  known, 
that  of  The  Ever- Victorious  Army. 
During  April  and  May,  1862,  the 
Allies,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
Admiral  Protet,  shot  dead  at  Najoa, 
obtained  considerable  successes. 
They  recovered  several  walled  towns 
in  succession  which  had  been  too 
easily  given  up  to  the  Taipings,  and 
seemed  likely  without  difficulty  to 
maintain  the  clear  radius  resolved 
on.  No  better  thing  could  have 
happened  to  the  rebels,  as  after- 
wards appeared:  but  at  this  time 
they  obtained  a  sudden  success 
which  proved  ultimately  of  most 
disastrous  result  to  their  cause, 
though  favourable  to  it  for  the 
moment.  The  Faithful  King  learn- 
ing that  the  Imperialists  near 
Shanghai,  emboldened  by  the  re- 
verses of  their  enemies,  had  resolved 
to  advance  against  Taitsan,  a  con- 
siderable place  on  the  direct  line 
between  the  former  place  and 
Soochow,  marched  to  meet  them, 
and  on  the  i6th  May  succeeded,  bj 
the  old  ruse  of  placing  among  them 
a  body  of  his  own  picked  men  under 
the  guise  of  desertion,  in  utterly 
routing  them.  A  small  part  only 
escaped  to  Kading,  the  place  from 
which  they  had  advanced.     This 
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town  was  one  of  those  recently 
recovered  by  the  Allies  under  Stave- 
lej :  but  that  general,  growing  na- 
tiuully  anxious  about  the  advanced 
positions  into  which  he  had  thrown 
his  detachment,  and  their  exposure 
to  OTerwhelming  masses  of  the 
Tictorious  Taipings,  abandoned  these 
nevf  acquisitions  and  withdrew  to 
Shanghai — a  step  not  taken  without 
some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
his  staff. 

Staveley's  retreat  naturally  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  Taiping  advance. 
The  Faithful  King  now  occupied 
the  towns  within  the  lately  protected 
radius,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
op  to  the  city's  walls.  Beyond  them 
there  was  nothing  free  from  the 
maraading  parties  he  sent  out,  but 
the  ground  the  fire  of  the  Allies 
could  reach,  and  the  two  small 
towns  of  Singpo  and  Sungkiang. 
The  latter  place  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Ward's  force  ever  since 
it  was  raised  in  i860;  the  other 
was  one  of  those  lately  taken  by 
Staveley,  and  now  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Ever- Victorious 
Armj.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Sungkiang,  but  repulsed  by  Ward, 
aided  by  a  party  from  the  fleet. 
Singpo,  on  the  contrary,  was  soon 
80  closely  invested  that  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  it,  and  great 
loss  was  suffered  in  the  attempt  of 
the  garrison  to  escape  on  the  i8th 
June,  in  which  their  commander, 
Forester,  was  captured  by  the 
Taipings.  The  Faithful  King,  now 
master  of  all  the  district  but 
Shanghai  and  a  few  miles  of  the 
river,  was  for  pressing  his  successes 
against  'the  foreign  devils;'  the 
rather  so  since  he  doubtless  hoped 
(as  he  had  endeavoured  two  years 
before),  to  gain  an  entrance  into 
the  city  by  treachery.  At  this 
point,  however,  he  was  recalled  by 
his  master,  against  whose  capital  at 
Nanking  new  Imperial  armies  had 
moved  from  the  interior,  and  so 
Shanghai  was  left  to  breathe  freely 
again.     The   interest    of    Chinese 


affairs  concentrated  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  1862  on  the  treaty  port  of 
Ningpo,  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of 
Hangchow,  which  the  Taipings  had 
some  time  since  seized.  Hither 
Ward  repaired  with  part  of  his  force 
to  aid  the  operations  of  Captain 
Roderic  Dew,  of  the  navy.  This 
gallant  officer  (whose  achievements 
are  worthy  of  far  more  notice  than 
we  can  give  them)  had  become 
entangled  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Imperialists  and  Taipings  for  the 
possession  of  the  city,  and  after  a 
vain  attempt  at  armed  neutrality, 
took  part  so  decisively  with  the 
former  as  to  recover  the  place  for 
them,  and  then,  following  up  his 
success,  cleared  the  desired  radius 
of  thirty  miles  around  it.  The  bar- 
barities of  the  defeated  Taipings  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  this  ex- 
ceeded all  description,  and  made 
the  country  people  their  determined 
enemies;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
death  of  Ward,  in  one  of  many 
affairs  in  which  he  showed  great 
gallantry,  the  district  near  Ningpo 
was  fairly  freed  from  the  Taipings 
by  the  beginning  of  1863. 

Ward's  skill  and  courage  in 
action  caused  him  to  be  much 
lamented;  but  he  had  never  been 
able  to  restrain  the  marauding  pro- 
pensities of  his  force,  which  the 
Ningpo  successes  had  shown  in 
their  worst  colours.  His  successor, 
Burgevine,  a  young  American  of 
more  activity  and  pretension  than 
genius,  was  so  inflated  by  his  sudden 
elevation  as  at  once  to  become  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  the  Chinese 
governor  (or  Futai),  the  Imperialist 
generals  near  him,  and  the  bankers 
who  supplied  the  means  of  payment 
to  the  force.  With  the  moral  sup- 
port of  General  Staveley  to  back 
him,  the  Futai  dismissed  Burgevine, 
and  took  officially  over  for  his 
government  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army,  the  command  of  which  was 
refused  by  its  next  senior  officer. 
At  the  Putai's  entreaty,  Staveley 
gave  it    in    temporary  charge    to 
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Captain  Holland,  one  of  his  staff, 
nntil  authority  shonld  be  obtained 
from  Sir  F.  Bruce  at  Pekin,  to 
attach  a  British  officer  permanently 
to  it  as  commander.  Holland,  un- 
willing to  let  his  force  grow  rusty, 
advanced  foi*thwith  againsc  Taitsan, 
a  place  already  noted  for  Imperial 
disasters ;  but  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  At  this  juncture 
the  reply  of  Sir  F.  Bruce  was 
received,  and  under  his  sanction 
the  command  was  conferred  on 
Gordon,  a  young  captain  of  Engi- 
neers, just  breveted  major  for  his 
services  in  the  previous  operations. 
Gordon  had  first  seen  war  in  the 
hard  school  of  *  the  black  winter '  of 
our  Crimean  war.  In  his  humble 
position  as  an  engineer  subaltern 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  su- 
periors, not  merely  by  his  energy 
and  activity  (for  these  are  not,  it 
may  be  asserted,  uncommon  cha- 
racteristics of  his  class),  but  by  a 
special  aptitude  for  war,  developing 
itself  amid  the  trench- work  before 
Sebastopol  in  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  movements  such  as 
no  other  officer  attained.  *  We  used 
to  send  him  to  find  out  what  new 
move  the  Russians  were  making^' 
was  the  testimony  given  years  since 
to  his  genius  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  officers  he 
served  under ;  and  the  reputation  he 
then  made  he  had  fully  sustained 
during  the  brief  services  he  had 
lately  been  engaged  on  in  China. 
If  General  Staveley  had  made  any 
mistake  in  the  operations  he  per- 
sonally condncted  the  year  before 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  he  was 
hampered  by  the  doubt  whether 
active  intervention  would  be  ap- 
proved), he  more  than  redeemed  it 
by  the  excellence  of  his  choice.  The 
Ever- Victorious  Army  found  itself 
under  a  leader  whose  courage  it  had 
constant  occasion  to  admire,  whose 
justice  it  honoured,  whose  firmness 
availed  to  suppress  the  daily  quar- 
rels of  its  officers,  and  to  shield  the 
men  from  abuse  of  their  power.   The 


private  plundering  which  disgraced 
the  force  when  with  Ward,  dis- 
appeared under  a  general  whose  eye 
was  as  keen  as  his  soul  was  free 
from  the  love  of  lucre.  Stem  against 
iniquity  as  the  Baptist  himself  (for 
Gordon  was  of  the  religious  type  of 
Havelock  and  Hedley  Vicars),  he 
from  the  first  taught  his  force  to  *  do 
violence  to  no  man,  and  be  content 
with  their  wages;'  whilst  the  milder 
side  of  the  gospel  by  which  he  Hved 
was  displayed  to  the  defeated  Tai- 
pings,  and  the  humane  treatment 
which  their  prisoners  met  with  at 
his  hands,  did  almost  as  much,  after 
the  first,  for  the  cause  which  he 
served  as  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  war. 
Among  the  strange  medley  of  ad- 
venturers who  held  commissions 
under  him  were  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cans, French,  Germans,  Spaniards. 
Some  were  ex-mates  of  merchant 
ships,  some  old  soldiers  of  good  cha- 
racter, some  refugees  of  no  character 
at  alL  Among  them  were  avowed 
sympathisers  with  the  rebels,  and 
avowed  defiers  of  Chinese  law ;  bat 
all  classes  learnt  to  respect  a  general 
in  whose  kindness,  valour,  skill,  and 
justice,  they  found  cause  unhesi- 
tatingly to  confide,  and  beneath 
whose  firm  touch  sank  into  insig- 
nificance the  furious  quarrels  and 
personal  jealousies  which  had  hi- 
therto marred  the  usefulness  of  the 
force.  The  influence  he  gained  over 
their  rude  minds,  and  i^e  degree  of 
education  that  qualified  them,  maybe 
illustrated  together  by  the  following 
pithy  note  addressed  to  him  by  an 
excited  subaltern  before  the  greatest 
of  his  conquests,  and  after  some  veiy 
heavy  losses  of  officers  in  previons 
assaults : 

Cakp  bbfobb  SoocHoir, 
3pd  Do  63. 
Sir,  i  vish  to  Tolnnteer  my  Senice  to 
be  one  of  the  Stormers. 


W.  H ,  Lieut. 


■Regt. 


The  difficulties  that  beset  the  com- 
mander in  enforcing  the  most  ne- 
cessary discipline  before  the  enemy 
appear  from  the  characteristic  letter 
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following,  written  hj  an  officer  after 
liie  execution  of  a  deserter  at  one 
of  die  detachmenis,  during  a  long 
series  of  desperate  engagements  at 
the  close  of  Gordon's  operations, 
nearChanchn-fu.  (The  colonel  com- 
plained of  for  his  severity  was  killed, 
it  shoold  be  noted,  in  a  night  affair, 
four  days  later,  when  some  of  Gor- 
don's own  troops  fired  on  his  party; 
and  it  has  been  shrewdly  doubted 
whether  the  firing  was  wholly  acci- 
dental) 

April  21,  1864. 

Sir.  It  is  with  Great  Begret,  that  i  ame 
forced  to  App\j  for  permission  to  retire  from 
TOOT  force  but  uie  transaction  of  this 
afteraoon  so  Disgnsts  me  that  i  can  no 
iooger  seiT  in  So  Gomiptible  a  foioe  i 
bope  jfon  will  not  forget  an  officer  whom 
has  sard  at  Chingwan  and  at  those  hills 
at  Wliosiin  lately,  without  the  chance  of 
anj  Loot.  Sir  i  haye  hardly  a  farthing  i 
letTe  it  to  your  geneorsitj  for  the  means 
tf  raadting  £ngeland  but  i  cannot  possibly 

MTT  in  tins  force  after  Col.  ^'s  act  of 

Uiis  afternoon.  Now  Sir  Some  men  who 
Deserted  firom  Soochow  and  whom  you 
(ffdered  to  be  Shot,  were  Sheltered  and 

hus  banded  by  Col.  and  eventualy 

released,  a  Corpl  who  deserted  from  my 
lale  gauboat  i  was  told  that  i  had  lU- 
Treated  him,  by  Col. ,  for  why,  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  his  old  croneys  i 
could  tell  you  more  if  i  had  a  private  Con- 
ference with  yon.  Sir  I  hare  serrd  in 
the  british  army  for  a  long  time  and  never 
heanl  of  a  man  being  Shot,  for  desertion 
(aod  without  a  court  martial)  Sir  if  you 
caonot  give  me  the  means  of  returning  to 
Engeland  i  hope  you  will  Give  me  a  reco- 
neodation  that  i  may  obtain  a  Situation 
aod  not  join  your  Enemies  the  Taping 
rebils  Sir  it  ia  with  Sincere  regret  i 
tender  this  resignation  from  3i8t. 

I  remain  your  most  Humble  Servant 

The  late  Capt.  Artilleiy. 
8iras  authority  for  a  Character  i  present 
70a  with  my  dischaige. 
Oen.  C.  Gordon. 

The  organisation  of  Gk>rdon's  army 
we  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail, 
hut  Mr.  Wilson  has  bestowed  mnch 
pains  on  his  account  of  it.  Their 
numbers,  yarying  from  3,000  to 
5,000  men,  under  about  1 50  officers, 
were  easily  maintained,  after  the 
first  SQccesses,  by  recruiting  among 
the   captured    Taipings.     The  in- 


fantry were  armed  mostly  with  the 
smooth-bore  musket^  but  had  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  ammunition;  and 
some  picked  men  had  rifles.  The 
artillery  was  very  formidable,  com- 
prising a  well  arranged  siege  train, 
for  the  attack  of  walled  towns,  and 
supplied  with  complete  boat  car- 
riage for  water  transport.  A  flotilla 
of  armed  steamers  and  gfunboats 
served,  in  that  water-intersected 
country,  both  to  cover  and  flank  all 
movements,  and  also  by  suddenly 
transferring  the  force  from  one  point 
to  another,  to  multiply  it  to  the 
enemy's  imagination.  A  light  pon- 
toon equipment  was  ready  for  the 
passage  of  the  numerous  creeks  to  be 
crossed  on  every  march.  Though 
formidable  in  these  particulars,  the 
value  of  so  small  and  so  irregularly 
formed  a  force,  acting  against  masses 
often  tenfold  its  own  numbers,  must 
needs  depend  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  powers  of 
strategy  in  the  commander.  Of  the 
former  we  have  already  spoken: 
the  latter's  operations  we  have  now 
briefly  to  recount. 

The  force  now  placed  under 
Gordon,  and  the  means  he  com- 
manded for  its  rapid  transport, 
might  be  employed  by  an  active 
and  daring  commander  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  one  would  be  to 
carry  on  connected  operations,  sup- 
ported by,  or  at  least  bearing  on 
those  of  the  Imperialist  commanders 
in  this  part  of  China,  and  directed — 
as  before  pointed  out — against  the 
main  lines  by  which  the  Taiping 
armies  communicated  one  with 
another.  A  more  obvious,  and 
apparently  more  brilliant  course, 
but  one  leading  to  less  decisive 
results,  would  be  to  transfer  the 
Ever- Victorious  Army  suddenly 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
province,  so  as  to  strike  a  series  of 
blows  at  isolated  posts  of  the  enemy. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  by  one 
reasoning  from  preceding  events, 
that  neither  of  these,  but  rather 
a  purely  defensive    attitude    near 
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Shanghai,  or  the  gradual  reooverj 
bit  by  bit  of  the  places  near  that 
diy  which  had  been  lately  captured, 
would  have  been  the  natural  way 
of  employing  the  force  at  first. 
But  the  new  commander's  instinc- 
tiye  g^iius  told  him  at  once  that  a 
vigorous  aggressive  was,  im  a  case 
like  this,  certain  to  prove  the  best 
defensive ;  that  the  Taipings  would 
not  attempt  to  hold  the  vicinity  of 
Shanghai  when  they  found  an 
active  enemy  in  their  rear,  threat- 
ening the  places  through  which 
their  retreat  would  lie;  and  that 
the  moral  superiority  attachizig  to 
such  an  offensive  would  not  only  be 
good  for  his  own  men,  but  would 
extend  its  advantages  to  the  Impe* 
rialist  armies,  which  would  gain 
heart  from  the  moment  they  saw 
the  common  enemy  reduced  from 
his  usual  threatening  attitude  to 
one  of  defence.  The  feeble  notion 
of  protecting  Shanghai  by  opera- 
tions confined  to  the  thirty-mile 
radius,  was  never  therefore  enter- 
tained by  Grordon :  yet  in  resolving 
to  attack  beyond  it,  in  order  to 
completely  free  the  district  near 
the  city,  it  is  probable  that  he 
could  not  foresee  wholly  how  fiur 
success  might  lead  him,  and  was 
content  to  leave  the  thorough  break- 
ing of  the  Taiping  power  as  a  ques- 
tion for  future  circumstances  to 
decide.  At  present,  before  entering 
on  his  more  regular  operations,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  second  mode 
indicated,  and  to  strike  one  sudden 
blow  at  a  distant  point,  such  as 
should  give  heart  and  cohesion  to 
his  followers,  and  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  their  new  chief. 

About  seventy  miles  north-west 
of  Shanghai,  and  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtsze» 
lies  Fushan,  a  town  long  infamous 
as  a  haunt  of  pirates,  and  now  held 
by  the  Taipings,  who  had  captured 
it  in  1862,  for  the  second  time, 
after  it  had  once  deserted  their 
cause.  Their  garrison  not  only 
held  this  place,  but  shut  off  from 


the  river  Ghanzn,  a  town  ten  miles 
inland,  which  had  returned  to  its 
allegiance  at  the  same  time,  and 
whose  governor,  closely  pressed  by 
a  Taiping  force,  had  now  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  the  Impe- 
rialist garrison  from  surrender,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  avert  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  rebel 
conunander.  To  relieve  this  suf- 
fering garrison  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible was  the  first  task  to  which 
Gordon  applied  himself  after  taking 
command  of  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army ;  and  not  many  days  after  he 
was  on  his  way  thither,  carrying 
part  of  his  artillery,  and  as  many  of 
the  infantry  as  his  two  available 
steamers  would  transport.  Under 
cover  of  an  Imperialist  force,  which 
was  entrenched  not  &r  from  Fushan, 
Gordon  landed  without  opposition, 
and  disregarding  a  large  body  of 
Taipings  which  kept  the  open  field 
to  watch  his  proceedings,  went 
directly  to  the  attack  of  the  town. 
A  3z-pounder  planted  cleverly  in 
the  night  near  the  wall  made  an 
easy  breach  in  the  defences  next 
morning  (April  4),  and  the  garri- 
son, losing  heart,  fled  at  the  ad- 
vance of  the  assaulting  column, 
and  gave  up  the  place,  which  thus 
fell  with  very  trifling  loss.  A 
march  to  Chanzu  relieved  the  &ith- 
ful  governor  there, — faithful  pro- 
bably because,  as  once  having  been 
a  Taiping  leader,  he  dared  not  risk  a 
surrender, — and  showed  such  traces 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels  as  might 
well  have  hardened  any  heart  against 
their  cause.  The  dreadful  sight  in 
one  place  of  the  putrefying  corpses 
of  thirty-five  Imperialist  soldiers, 
burned  partly  first,  and  then  cruci- 
fied, testified  that  the  tenacity  of 
the  Chanzu  •  governor  had  in  it 
something  of  a  wise  discretion. 
Having  executed  his  purpose,  Gor- 
don returned  as  speedily  as  he  had 
come,  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sung- 
kiang.  His  success  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  force 
and  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  firom 
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whom  he  was  now  able  without 
difficulty  to  procure  tiie  neceflsarj 
means  for  that  liberal  payment  of 
hia  oiEoers  by  which  he  superseded 
the  loose  practice  of  special  rewards 
for  their  captures  which  had  existed 
under  Waid,  and  which  had  snp* 
plemented  a  still  more  irregalar 
system  of  private  plunder.  Firm 
in  nrniniMmTig  his  own  authority 
sfl  to  di9ci|^ine,  he  affected  none  of 
the  antooratic  airs  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  loyally  treated  the 
Chinese  goTemor  oi  the  proyinee, 
Li(the  same  who  had  got  rid  of 
fiorgeyine  by  Staveley's  aid),  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  representative 
of  the  government  he  served.  In 
T&in  did  Burgevine  intrigue  at 
Pekin  for  restoration  to  his  charge, 
foreren  Burlingame,^  the  American 
mimster,  was  not  in  his  country- 
nan's  favour.  His  successor  had 
aiteady,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
quarters,  won  golden  opinions  At)m 
ail  with  whom  he  liad  to  do ;  and  Li, 
when  appealed  to  ^m  Pekbii,  wrote 
of  him  pithily  and  truly :  *  He  wishes 
to  drill  our  troops  and  save  our 
money;  he  fully  comprehends  the 
state  of  affkirs,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tion he  is  preparing,  his  men  de- 
lightfully obey  Lim,  and  preserve 
the  proper  order.'  For  Gordon 
was  now  making  ready  for  the 
campaign  whicb  was  to  restore 
Kiangnan  to  the  Imperial  arms, 
and  by  breaking  the  neck  of  the 
rebellion,  lead  to  the  general  paci- 
fication of  China. 

ItwiU  be  remembered  that  the 
great  city  of  Soochow  forms  a 
natural  capital  and  cenkal  point  to 
the  peninsula  which  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  war.  About  Airty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Shanghai  lies  the 
walled  town  of  Taitsan,  connected 
hy  a  main  road  running  through 
the  still  lai^er  town  of  Quinsan 
^ith   Soochow.      Quinsan   was    a 


place  of  the  VBry  greatest  strategic 
cal  importance;  for  the  principal 
approaches  to  Soochow  on  the 
eastern  side  met  there,  and  it  served 
also  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Taipinga 
in  that  country,  they  having  estab- 
lished in  it  a  manufactory  for  shot 
under  some  vagabond  Englishmmi. 
Against  this  town  Goidon  was 
making  his  advance  at  the  end  of 
April,  sure  of  the  after  fall  of  Tai- 
tsan, which  in  fact  depended  on  it, 
when  he  was  called  aside  suddenly 
to  the  latter  town  to  avenge  one  of 
the  acts  of  treachery  by  which  a 
Chinese  civil  war,  beyond  that  of 
any  other  nation,  is  apt  to  be  de^ 
filed.  The  Taiping  commander  at 
that  place,  intimidated  apparent^ 
by  the  fall  of  Fushan,  which  left 
him  exposed  to  an  attack  on  that 
side  or  from  Shanghai  (Taitsan  liea 
halfway  between  the  two)  had  mad^ 
proposals  of  surrender  to  Governor 
Li.  Either  these  meant  nothing,, 
or  he  changed  his  mind  afber  the 
first  negociations,  for  the  affair 
only  ended  in  the  surprise  by  trea* 
cheiy  of  the  first  part  of  an  Im- 
perialist column  which  was  march- 
ing in  by  agreement  to  occupy  the 
place.  .  300  of  the  prisoners  were 
slaughtered  and  beheaded,  their 
heads  being  sent  to  Quinsan  as  a 
proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Taiping 
general;  but  the  news  reaching' 
Gordon,  he  turned  aside  at  once 
and  moved  swiftly  to  avenge  thia 
act  of  barbarity.  Beaching  the 
south  side  of  the  town  on  the  30th 
April,  he  worked  round  to  the  east 
of  it,  keeping  out  of  gun-shot,  and 
capturing  some  small  forts  which 
protected  the  Quinsan  road,  cut  it 
off  from  that  place.  His  heavy 
guns,  protected  by  mantlets  (for 
the  slow  process  of  trenchwork  was 
seldom  needed  against  the  imper- 
fect fire  to  be  met  in  these  sieges) 
opened  on  the  place  next  day,  and 


^  The  Mme  gentJeman  who  has  now  entered  the  Chinese  seryice  as  Ambassador,  and 
Wn  lately  reeeiTed  with  mudh  more  respect  in  England  than  in  his  own  country,  where 
00  party  paid  him  the  least  honour. 
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on  the  second  an  efiectiye  breacli 
was  formed.  Never  did  the  Tai- 
pings  fight  better  than  here.  They 
had  not  yet  been  discouraged  by 
firequent  defeat,  and,  moreover,  had 
good  reason  to  disirust  i^e  mercy 
of  their  enemies.  They  mustered 
lOyCoo  strong,  and  had  among  them 
to  work  their  guns  several  of  the 
reckless  and  nntameable  adventu- 
rers whom  European  merchant 
ships  cast  out  in  the  course  of  their 
distant  trade,  and  whose  chief  aim 
IS  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
civilised  law,  which  they  have  pro- 
bably too  good  reason  to  dread. 
But  all  defence  was  in  vain  against 
the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
the  new  commander.  On  the  first 
repulse  of  his  attacking  column, 
Gordon,  imitating  Grahame  at  San 
Sebastian,  caused  a  battery  of  8-inch 
howitzers  to  play  over  his  stormers' 
heads  and  clear  the  breach.  On 
the  second  essay  the  defenders  gave 
way  and  made  a  general  attempt  to 
escape.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  E  ver- Victorious  Armpr 
that  they  spared  the  Chinese  pri- 
soners (700  of  whom  were  soon 
after  enlisted  in  their  ranks)  whUst 
the  foreign  adventurers  naturally 
met  with  little  mercy.  Seven  of 
these  were  killed  after  the  assault, 
three  of  whom  proved  to  be  deser- 
ters. At  this  early  stage  of  the 
campaign  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  old  immoral  sympathy  for 
the  Taipings  took  the  form  of  at- 
tacks on  (Gordon's  force,  who  were 
€LCCUsed  by  anonymous  writers  in 
the  press  of  the  treaty  ports  of  acts 
of  'the  most  refined  cruelty'  to- 
wards their  prisoners.  Such  letters 
would  have  been  of  but  little  im- 
portance, had  not  the  Bishop  of 
V  ictoria  been  misled  by  them,  and 
addressed  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bus- 
«ell  on  the  subject.  These  charges 
were  not  left  to  Gk>rdon  only  to 
refute,  though  he  did  so  effectually 
by  showing  the  confidence  with 
which  the  Taiping  prisoners  took 
service  in  the  ranks  of  the  accused 


force.  They  were  rebutted  by 
General  Brown  (who  had  succeeded 
Staveley  in  command  of  the  regular 
troops  about  Shanghai)  upon  tlie 
most  direct  and  detailed  evidence ; 
and  the  origin  of  the  fiction  was 
traced  to  its  souixse  in  the  execution 
by  an  ordinaiy  but  cruel  Chinese 
official  mode,  'the  ignominious 
death,'  of  seven  of  the  runaways  of 
the  late  garrison  of  Taitsan,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indepen- 
dent Imperialist  force  which  lay 
six  miles  from  the  place  on  the 
Shanghai  side. 

Taitsan  had  offered  considerable 
temptations  to  plunder,  and  Gordon 
was  glad,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
the  Ever- Victorious  Army  from  its 
new  conquest.  His  abolition  of  the 
old  license  to  pillage,  and  other 
measures  taken  at  tiiis  time  to 
secure  the  necessary  regularity  and 
discipline,  were  not  carried  out 
without  much  resistance,  especially 
from  its  European  elements.  At 
one  time  all  the  commanding  officers 
of  battalions  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions simultaneously  to  support  an 
extravagant  demand ;  at  another  a 
number  of  those  below  them  became 
still  more  mutinous,  and  their  insu- 
bordination threatened  to  spread  to 
their  men.  Gordon  quieted  the 
seniors,  who  had  most  to  lose,  by 
a  firm  but  determined  refusal,  and 
replaced  the  obstinate  portion  of 
the  others  by  volunteers  from 
General  Brown's  troops ;  so  that 
before  the  end  of  May,  with  order 
restored,  a  complete  and  well 
organised  commissariat,  and  the 
moral  advantage  of  recent  successes 
attaching  to  it^  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army  moved  onwards  .  to  new 
achievements.  There  w;as  no  ques- 
tion now  of  remaining  on  the 
defensive,  or  even  of  confining  the 
operations  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai.  The  capture  of  Taitsan 
had  at  once  cleared  more  than  the 
necessajy  radius  around  the  city, 
the  Taipings  near  it  naturally 
retiring  as  they  found  the  enemy 
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estabbshed  between  tbemselres  and 
Soochow.  The  Imperial  forces 
iaking  adyantage  of  this,  followed 
them  up  westward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Qninsan,  and  then 
intrenched  themselves  nnder  their 
general  Ching,  waiting  till  •  their 
disciplined  allj  should  arrive  to 
deliyer  the  place  into  their  hands. 

The  importance  of  Qoinsan  in  a 
strategical  view  has  been  already 
noticed  generally;  but  to  nnder- 
istand  it  more  accurately  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  was 
the  key  to  all  fnrther  operations 
against  Sonchow.  It  lies  nearly 
tiirty  miles  eastward  of  that  city, 
being  connected  with  it  by  a  single 
causeway  ninning  along  a  canal,  to 
both  the  north  aoid  sonth  of  which 
the  creeks  spread  out  into  large 
lakes,  maJdng  all  other  direct  land 
commimicatiQn  impossible*  Close 
to  the  west  of  Soochow  lies  the 
principal  of  all  the  numerous  lakes 
ofKiaognan,  Taho,  asheet  of  water 
nearly  square -shaped,  and  forty 
miles  long  and  broad.  Hence  there 
are  bat  three  main  accesses  to  the 
city,  two  running  north  and  south 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
and  the  third  through  Quinsan,  thus 
forming  with  them  the  letter  H , 
Soochow  being  at  the  cross,  Quinsan 
at  the  (proper)  foot,  and  the  Taho 
lake  along  the  top  or  left  hand  side. 
Qninsan  once  taken  would  supply  a 
base  for  separate  operations  against 
the  necks  of  land  north  and  south 
of  the  city ;  and  these  once  occupied 
wd  cloaed,  the  fall  of  the  place,  to 
a  force  having  command  of  the 
water  communications,  would  be  but 
a  qnesfcion  of  time.  A  right  under- 
standing of  these  broad  features  of 
the  case  will  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  operations  that  followed. 

Gordon's  reconnoissances  and  re- 
ports of  Quinsan  told  him  that  the 
placewasstrong.  The  ditch  around  it 
^^9A  over  ICO  feet  wide ;  the  various 
•pproaches  were  furnished  with 
forte  inside  stockades ;  the  garrison 
T^as  eafcimated  at  firom  12,000  to 
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1 5,000  men.  But  if  strong  in  itself 
its  conmiunication  with  &e  rebel 
head-quarters  at  Soochow  was 
extremely  bad,  being,  as  before 
stated,  along  a  single  causeway, 
narrow  in  places,  with  lengthy 
bridges  across  the  creeks,  and  easily 
approached  at  any  point  by  Gbrdon's 
chief  armed  steamer  the  Hyson. 
This  causeway  then  was  the  weak 
point  of  the  defence,  and  against  it 
Gbrdon  accordingly,  seizing  hold  of 
the  fact  with  the  clear  insight  of 
genius,  led  his  attack  on  the  30th 
May,  carrying  as  many  of  his  land 
forces  as  his  flotilla  would  convey, 
under  the  protection  of  the  steamer 
Hyson.  This  vessel,  a  small  iron 
river  boat,  mounting  a  32-pounder 
gun  and  a  12-pound  howitzer, 
having  her  crew  and  gunners  pro- 
tected by  timber  proof  breastworks, 
and  for  her  commander  a  rough  but 
valiant  Yankee  named  Davidson, 
did  extraordinary  service  on  several 
occasions,  but  never  so  much  as  on 
this  day,  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  Taiping  war.  The 
point  where  Gordon's  flotilla  struck 
the  vicinity  of  the  causeway  on  its 
south  side,  was  Chunye,  one  third 
of  the  way  from  Quinsan  to 
Soochow.  The  approach  was  pro- 
tected by  piles  in  the  water,  and 
these  again  by  stockades  on  the 
neighbouring  land,  within  which 
was  a  strong  stone  fort.  Gordon 
had  intended  to  carry  the  land 
defences,  if  necessary,  by  assault, 
and  thus  cut  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication at  once  by  road  and  canal. 
The  Taipings,  however,  saved  him 
all  trouble  on  this  occasion ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  piles  been  torn  up 
and  the  steamer  appeared  making 
her  way  through,  than  a  panic 
seized  the  defenders,  and  stockades 
and  forte  were  alike  abandoned, 
their  late  garrisons  flying  both 
ways,  and  spreading  alaim  to  the 
gates  of  Quinsan  and  Soochow. 
Whilst  Gordon  landed  his  troops, 
the  Hyson  was  sent  down  the  canal 
to  follow  up  the  fugitives  towards 
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the  latter,  and  fulfilled  her   task 
oompletelj,  clearmg  the  causeway 
the  whole  way  to  within  sight  of 
the  city,  and  occupying  two  stone 
forts  which  guarded  it  at  different 
points.    Towards  dusk  she  returned 
te  Chunye,  and  not  too  soon^.  for 
the  road  from  Quinsan  was  now 
crowded  wifch  a  dense  colunm  of 
men,  at  the  head  of  which  Gordon's 
troops    were    briskly   firing.   ,,The 
Taiping  garrison,  finding  their  main 
outlet  closed,  whilst  the    passages 
easitward  from  the  (:t<^wn  were  held 
by  the  Imperialist  general  Ching, 
had  sallied,  forth  at  evening,  deter- 
mined apparently  by  mere  numbers 
to  crtish  Gordon's  small  force  (one 
battalion  of  infantry  and  some  guns 
were  all  that  had  been  brought  up), 
and  make  their  way  out.    The  fore 
gun  of  the  steamer  was  at  once 
brought  to  bear,  and  her  32-ponnd 
shells  soon  decided  the  engagement, 
driving  the  Taipings  in  a  shrieking 
rout  of  fogitives  back  on  the  beleft- 
ffuered  town.  So  fearful  was  their  loss 
nrom  the  firing  and  their  own  panic 
crowding    (the  steamer  appearing 
to  them,  no  doubt,  a  relen^ess  and 
invulnerable  monster,  which  could 
neither  be  escaped  from,  nor  injured, 
nor  stayed  in  her   pursuit),  that 
no    thought  of  further  resistance 
was  left  to  the  disheartened  garr 
risen,  and  the  Imperialists  entered 
the  town,. unopposed,  from  the  east 
side  next  morning.     Of  the  Tai- 
pings,  many  thousands   dispersed 
over  the  country ;  but  the  viUagers 
here,  as  after  the  capture  of  Taitsan, 
revenged  abundantly  on  the  fugi- 
tives the  oppression  they  had  long 
suffered  from,  and  but  few  of  the 
number  reached   Soochowor  any 
other  place  of  safety.     Up  to  this 
time  Gordon's  actions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  cost  the  rebels  not 
less  than  2  5,000  men.     This  last  ex- 
traordinary success,  gained,  with  a 
list  of  seiven  casualties^  by  one  decided 
and  well-planted  blow,  did  not  occur 
without  being  accompanied  by  some 
fresh  difficulties.     General  Ching's 


jealousy  of  his  ally's  achieving  with 
a  handful  of  men  what  his  own 
army  had  not  dared  to  attempt, 
broke  out  in  a  serious  form,  and  led 
to  some  of  his  gunboats  firing  on  a 
party  of  the  Ever-Victorious  troops, 
whose  flag  they  pretended  to  ignore. 
Governor  Li,  however,  compelled 
theaj^ology  which  Gordon  found  it 
necessary  to  insist  on,  lest  the  mis- 
take should  be  repeated ;  and  this 
difference  was  settled  for  the  time. 
A  more  serious  matter  was  a  mutiny 
of  the  artillerymen,  who  disapproved 
stronglyofOorton'sintendedchange 
of  head-quarters  from  Sungkiaug 
to  Quinsan.  The  former  place  was 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
easy  days  and  loose  discipline  of 
Ward's  command,  and  they  openly 
revised  to  obey  orders  when  they 
heard  of  the  proposed  transfer,  addp 
ing  threats  of  destroying  their 
officers  rather  than  submitting  to  it 
It  was  not  until  Gordon  had  dragged 
from  the  ranks  the  foremost  man 
of  the  mutineers,  and  sent  him  to 
instant  execution  by  a  party  of  the 
infantry  who  remained  fidthfbl,  that 
obedience  was  restored.  But  this 
act  of  energy  made  him  master  of 
the  situation,  and  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  continue  or  repeat  his  se- 
verity towards  the  Chinese  of  his 
force.  His  artillery  officers  were 
the  next  to  give  him  trouble.  They 
objected  to  a  new  commander  whom 
he  had  given  them ;  aaxd  it  was  not 
until  he  actually  started  on  his  next 
expedition  without  them  that  they 
returned  to  their  allegianoe  and 
were  restored  to  their  posts  upon 
apology.  This  last  difficulty  over- 
come, and  his  force  consideraUy 
augmented  by  lately  enlisting  from 
his  Taiping  prisoners,  he  moved, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  to  a  still 
greater  achievement  than  those  he 
had  attempted  —  the  conquest  of 
Soochow  itself. 

The  situation  of  this  oity  has 
already  been  described.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  from  Hang- 
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chow  to  Chinkuuig  on  the  Yang- 
isze,  with  a  wide  semicircnilar  bend 
to  the  eastward,  passes  by  Soochow 
on  its  eastern  side.  Gertam  branches 
or  natural  openingB  connect  the 
Gnnd  Canal  with  the  Taho  Lake, 
cutting,  at  Tariona  pointfi,  across 
the  necks  of  land  which,  as  before 
pointed  oat,  formed  the  only  ac- 
068868  to  the  city  when  Gk)idon'8 
force  held  Qninsan  to  the  east,  and 
his  steamers  commanded  the  lake 
to  the  west.  These  points  became 
of  the  highest  strategical  import- 
ance in  the  series  of  operations  by 
which  he  designed  to  thoroughly 
mYest  the  place.  The  town  of  Wo- 
kong  stands  about  fbnrteen  miles  to 
the  aonth  of  the  ciiy,  commanding 
one  of  these  points;  and  on  the 
28th  Jidy  (jordon.  moved  against  it 
so  rapidly  as  to  surprise  some  of 
the  stockades^  ontside  which  had 
been  left  nngnarded,  and  to  carry 
others  with  httle  loss.  A  jndicions 
dis^bntion  of  the  Brer- Victorious 
troops  nowenabled  their  commander 
to  shut  iQ  the  garrison  with  ease, 
and  the  Taipings,  to  the  number  of 
4,000,  soon  afterwards  surrendered. 
Here  occurred  the  first  of  certain 
acts  of  Imperialist  treachery  which 
ultimately  caused  Gordon's  retire- 
ment; for  General  Ghing,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  part  of  the  pri- 
soners, under  promise  of  good  treat- 
ment, riolated  his  word,  and  put 
five  of  them  to  death.  Indignant 
at  this  causeless  breach  of  &ith, 
Gordon  resolved  to  lay  down  his 
command,  and  actually  left  the  force 
far  Shanghai.  But  he  arrived  here 
on  the  8th  August,  to  find  that 
Borgevine  (who,  though  carrying 
on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
him,  had  been  long  in  vain  seeking 
to  regun  his  lost  command  and 
replace  him)  had  suddenly  left  that 
place  with  300  Europeans,  to  join 
the  Taipings  at  Soochow,  carrying 
off  also  a  small  steamer,  and  throw- 
ing the  great  port  into  a  new  fit  of 
consternation  !  To  abandon  the  Im- 
perialists, and  leave  his  own  troops 


to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
by  their  old  commander  (who  had 
had  the  art  to  make  them  believe 
that  his  dismissal  was  the  result  of 
his  insisting  on  their  rights)  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  now.  Gordon 
started  alone  for  Quinsan,  and  re- 
suming his  command,  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  counteract  the  in- 
trigues of  the  American,  sending 
his  siege  train  temporarily  back  to 
Taitsan  till  he  should  be  surer  df 
his  being  able  to  maintain  his  ad- 
vanced position.  ELis  troops  near 
Wokotog  remained  on  the  defensive, 
but  successMly  resisted  the  attacks 
directed  against  that  place  frottn 
Soochow  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  southern  passage  into  the  city ; 
and  their  general,  having  received 
some  reinforcements,  prlBsently  ad- 
vancing along  it,  carried  Patachiao, 
a  small  place  close  to  the  southern 
defences  of  the  place*,  and  rested 
there  purposely  for  a  while  to  cany 
on  negodiatwns  with  the  foreigh 
part  of  the  defenders.  It  was  Ms 
twofold  object  to  bring  these  over, 
in  ord^  to  weaken  fiie  Taipings 
and  to  save  European  lives  t  but  in 
entering  into  the  private  proposals 
to  treat,  which  he  soon  received 
from  them^  Cknrdon  undertook  a 
task  no  less  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  the  most  vehement  assault 
upon  the  place.  Those  he  desired 
to  win  would  inevitably  try  first  to 
seduce  his  own  men.  His  ally. 
General  Ching,  was  carrying  on 
independent  operations  against  the 
garrison.  Burgevine,  disgusted  with 
his  new  service,  where  he  found 
himself  kept  by  the  chief  Wangs  in 
an  inferior  position,  had  new  plans 
in  his  restless  brain,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  communicate  to  Gordon 
one  of  them,  which  involved  their 
both  betraying  their  employers,  and 
seizing  Soochow  as  the  seat  of  a 
new  Eastern  Empire  for  themselves. 
Over  all  these  and  other  difficulties 
Gordon's  coolness  and  skill,  as 
conspicuous  in  diplomacy  as  in 
war,  carried  him  triumphantly,  and 
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bronglit  him  to  his  end  without 
bloodshed.  Before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  chief  part  of  the  foreign 
allies  deserted  the  garrison,  under 
pretence  of  a  sally  :  and  soon  after- 
wards Burgevine,  by  dint  partly  of 
Gordon's  personal  entreaty  to  Moh 
Wang,  the  Taiping  commander,  was 
allowed  to  follow  them;  so  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
rebellion  was  quietly  removed. 

Freed  from  this,  Gordon  resumed 
his  operations  against  the  place, 
and  soon  worked  his  way  almost  up 
to  the  city  walls  on  the  south  side. 
Abandoning  his  posts  there  to  be 
tenanted  by  his  Chinese  allies,  he 
transferred  his  force  round  the 
west  side,  by  the  lake,  to  the  nor- 
thern, the  only  remaining  outlet, 
and  on  the  ist  of  November  carried 
by  assault  Leeku,  a  place  not  many 
miles  from  the  city,  and  which  al- 
most shut  it  in.  On  the  loth  and 
19th  further  points  were  captured 
and  occupied  which  completed  the 
investment.  In  vain  did  the  30,000 
Taipings  enclosed  seek  for  a  way 
out.  In  vain  was  another  army 
planted  at  Wusieh,  twenty -five 
miles  off  on  the  Gbund  Canal,  in 
rear  of  Gordon's  posts,  whilst  the 
Faithful  King  (still  the  chief  general 
of  the  arch-impostor)  arriving  from 
Nanking  with  another  force  of  equal 
amount,  intended  for  the  relief  of 
Soochow,  took  up  a  position  in  the 
open  country  between  the  ciiy  and 
Wusieh  in  the  vain  hope  of  making 
Gordon  relax  his  grasp.  Of  the 
peculiar  strategy  of  this  campaign 
— which  neutralised  numbers  by 
the  skilM  distribution  of  the  better 
provided  army— no  higher  instance 
can  be  found  than  that  by  Gordon's 
arrangements,  14,000  men,  all  told, 
including  the  contingent  which  aided 
him  under  Ching,  suJBBced  for  the 
immediate  work  in  hand  of  hemming 
in  a  force  of  more  than  double  their 
numbers,  and  keeping  off  others 
nearlv  threefold  in  strength.  Judg- 
ing the  Taipings  to  be  already  dis- 


pirited by  their  situation,  Gordon, 
impatient  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  resolved  on  a  night  attack 
on  a  portion  of  the  walls.     It  was 
made  on  the  27  th  of  November,  and 
despite    the    daring   self- exposure 
which  seemed  both,  natural  to  the 
man,  and  necessary  as  an  example 
to  this  motley  army,  but  which  in 
the  commander  of  a  more  regular 
force    would    have    been    a    vice, 
Gordon  found  himself  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  200  of  his  force.    This 
success  did  not  however  alter  the 
condition  of  the  garrison,  who  were 
now  losing  heart;    and  two  days 
later  an  assault  made  by  daylight, 
after  a  heavy  fire,  was  made  with 
success,  on  the  stockades  and  de- 
tached works  outside  the  east  gate. 
Once  more  Gordon  exposed  himself 
in  front  of  his  own  storming  column, 
and  his  men,  nerved  by  his  example, 
carried  the  points  of  attack,  so  that 
on  the  30th  he  was  enable  to  issue 
a  general  order,  congratulating  the 
troops  on  their  success  which,  it 
was  pointed  out,   *had   made  the 
city  untenable  by  the  rebels.*    Gor- 
don was  not  too  sanguine;  for  a 
day  or  two  later  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  rebel  generals  within; 
Moh  Wang  was  murdered  by  his 
subordinates  at  the  council  tahle; 
and  on  the  5th  of  December  the 
city  was  surrendered  to  the  Impe- 
rialists. Then  took  place  the  sadd&st 
incident  which  the  British  officer, 
acting  with  semi-civilised  aUies,  can 
have  to  endure.     Gordon  had  not 
been  able  to  g^rantee  the  safety  of 
the   Taiping  chiefs  ;    but  hearing 
from  Ching  that  the  highest  autho- 
rity, the  Gfovemor  (who  had  lately 
arrived  on  the  scene)  had  promised 
them  mercy,  he  removed  his  own 
force,  with  a  promise  of  two  months' 
pay,  from  th^  approaching  scene  of 
plunder,  and  went  into  the  city  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Wangs. 
They  expressed  themselves  confi- 
dent in   Li's   word,   and    after   a 
second  interview  left  the  city  to 
give  themselves  up,  Gordon  (whose 
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force  was  now  on  the  march,  to 
Quinsan)  remaining  with  the  inten- 
tion of  protecting  those  inside  from 
the  Imperialist  soldiers  who  were 
entering. 

It  was  at  this  time,  on  December 
6th,  when  the  deliverer  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  surrounded  by  armed 
Taipings,  his  troops  removed  from 
him,  and  the  great  city,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, incapable  of  further  resis- 
tence,  that  Li,  under  pretence  or  on 
account  of  a  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing terms  with  the  Wangs,  caused 
them  suddenly  to  be  seized  and 
execated,  and  ordered  the  city  to 
be  given  up  to  plunder  ! 

Those  who  are  curious  in  Chinese 
sentiment,  and  -msh  to  know  exactly 
how  far  it  justified  Li's  actions,  may 
consnlt  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
which  is  very  full  on  this  point. 
Unfortunately  Gordon  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  those  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  Doctrine  of  Harmony 
on  which,  we  are  assured,  the 
Chinese  fiibric  rests,  but  in  the  nar- 
rower philosopliy  of  Christendom. 
It  is  not  surpi-ising  therefore  that 
his  grief  and  indignation  burst  forth 
at  ^^  sight  of  the  headless  bodies 
of  the  Wangs  ;  that  he,  in  his  first 
impnlse,  sought  Li  to  exact  personal 
satia&ction  from  him;  and  that, 
failing  to  find  the  wily  Governor 
(who  with  good  reason  kept  out  of 
his  way),  he  departed  after  his  force 
to  Qninsan.  Here  he  remained  in 
inaction  with  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army  for  the  next  two  months, 
pending  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  instituted  at  Pekin  on  his  de- 
mand into  the  Governor's  conduct, 
and  refusing  curtly  to  receive  the 
reward  of  a  decoration  and  a  pre- 
sent of  3,5ooL  transmitted  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  himself 
on  the  first  news  of' the  capture  of 
Soochow. 

The  Ever- Victorious  Army  thus 
withdrawn,  the  rebellion  soon  ap- 
peared likely  to  revive.  Foreigners 
once  more  began  to  join  the  Tai- 


pings.  The  province  was  infested 
by  lawless  Chinese  and  still  more 
lawless  foreigners ;  and  the  Ln- 
perialist  forces,  despite  the  aid  of 
some  of  Gordon's  disciplined  artil- 
lery, appeared  unable  to  do  more 
than  hold  their  own  against  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  lately 
taken  charge  of  the  Imperial  Cus- 
toms, strongly  urged  Gordon's  re- 
suming the  field,  since  his  inaction 
was  the  strongest  encouragement 
to  the  disafiected,  and  pointed  out 
with  great  clearness,  that,  as  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  to  add  to 
his  reputation  (since  Soochow  had 
fallen)  and  constant  personal  risk 
to  undergo,  this  action  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  his  laying  aside  private 
feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince he  had  delivered.  Urged  by 
this  and  the  like  opinions,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Sir  F.  Bruce,  who 
wrote  that  he  had  obtained  at  Pekin, 
'  a  positive  promise  in  writing  firom 
this  government  that,  in  cases  of  ca- 
pitulations, where  you  are  present, 
nothing  is  to  be  done  without  your 
consent,'  Gordon  retook  the  field 
towards  the  end  of  February,  1 864. 
To  understand  his  remaining 
operations,  it  is  necessary  to  remem.. 
ber  that  Soochow  is  at  the  central 
point  of  theKiangnan  peninsula,  and', 
Nanking  at  its  north-west  comer,. 
1 00  miles  ofi*;  that  the  Taipings  were^ 
now  confined  chiefly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  district,  and  that,  if  this- 
were  cut  through  by  a  line  carried 
across  from  Soochow  to  the  Impe- 
rialist intrenchments  near  Nanking, 
their  armies  would  be  reduced  to 
acting  within  two  separate  strips  of 
no  great  size,  and  would  probably 
be  unable  any  longer  to  exist.  Gor-» 
don's  plan,  therefore,  was  to  take* 
and  occupy  the  towns  of  Yesing,, 
Liyang,  and  Elintang,  upon  thift 
line,  and  thus  connecting  the  Inu 
perialists  at  Soochow  with  those 
before  Nanking,  to  divide  their  ene- 
mies. Yesing,  being  on  the  Taho 
Lake,  was  captured  without  much 
difficulty  on  March  ist,  and  Gordou 
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advanciiig  rapidly  on  liyang,  and 
offering  its  garrison  easy  terms,  it 
was  surrendered  without  resistance 
on  the  4th.  The  district  around 
was  found  to  be  fearfully  wasted 
by  the  Taipings,  who  had  held  it 
undisturbed  for  three  years,  and 
exercised  a  rule  so  exacting  as  fallj 
to  account  for  that  animosity  of  the 
country  people,  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  Gordon  proceeded 
next  against  Kintang,  but  here  he 
was  forced  to  leave  his  steamers 
behind  him,  and  some  part  of  his 
land-forces  had  naturally  remained 
to  guard  his  late  captures.  He  had 
therefore  with  him  but  three  of  his 
infantry  regiments  and  his  guns, 
when,  after  some  days' delay,  caused 
partly  by  bad  weather,  but  more  by 
the  necessities  of  the  people  of  Li- 
yang (who  had  been  plundered  of 
their  last  stock  of  provisions  to  fill 
the  Taiping  stores  on  his  approach) 
he  arrived  before  the  place.  The 
garrison  here  proved  obdurate  to 
his  offers,  and  the  heavy  guns  being 
brought  up,  a  breach  was  formed. 
Before  this  had  been  done  a  press- 
ing despatch  arrived  from  Governor 
Li  for  aid  to  the  Imperialist  forces. 
The  latter  had  advanced  on  their 
own  account  against  Chanchufu,  a 
pleuse  about  forty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Eintang,  and  had  been  repulsed 
with  much  loss,  the  Taipings 
threatening  in  consequence  to  re- 
take the  offensive.  A  second  de- 
spatch told  him  that  they  had  de- 
tached a  force  down  the  Yangtsze, 
turning  the  Imperialists  by  the 
north  and  threatening  Fushan,  his 
own  first  conquest.  This  was  on 
March  2 1  st,  but  Gordon's  guns  were 
now  brought  up,  and  he,  judging  it 
too  late  to  retire  from  Kintang,  re- 
solved to  assault.  Once  more  he  ex- 
posed himself  in  the  manner  that 
for  a  year  past  had  given  him  among 
his  men  the  reputation  of  a  charmed 
life — but  not  again  to  escape,  a  se- 
vere wound  through  the  leg  com- 
pelling him  to  be  carried  off,  after 
he  had  remained  giving  orders  and 


concealing  it  until  he  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  The  attack  then 
fedled,  and  next  day  the  wounded 
commander  withdrew  his  force  to 
Liyang,  which  was  reached  on 
March  Z4th.  The  weather  had  been 
bad,  and  the  men  required  rest 
hardly  less  than  their  wounded 
general:  but  when  news  was  re- 
ceived on  arrival  at  Liyang  that 
the  Taipings  had  taken  various 
places  on  the  way  southwards  to- 
wards Quinsan,  and  had  scattered 
on  a  long  semicircular  line  towards 
that  place  the  large  force  lately  held 
about  Chanchufu,  he  thouglit  the  op- 
portunity of  striking  at  their  flank 
too  good,  and  the  object  of  checldng 
their  advance  too  important,  to  be 
neglected.  On  the  25  th  he  was  &r  on 
his  way  north-east  to  look  for  them, 
taking  with  him  however  only  two 
regiments,  one  of  them  composed 
of  Taiping  recruits  just  enlisted  at 
Liyang ! 

Never,  surely,  did  commander 
show  more  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  than  this  wounded  man, 
pushing  forward  along  the  creeks  in 
his  flotilla  (for  he  was  imable  to 
walk  or  ride)  with  a  few  hundred 
troops,  part  of  whom  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  a  few  days  before, 
into  the  heart  of  the  district  occu- 
pied by  unknown  thousands  of  the 
Taipings.  On  the  26th,  parties  of 
their  foragers  were  driven  off  from 
their  plunder,  and  a  proclamation 
found  which  announced  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  their  general  was  on  his 
way  to  Shanghai,  and  would  take 
Soochow  on  his  way.  By  the  30th 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  central 
point  of  the  Taiping  line  was  at 
Waissoo,  where  they  had  a  strongly 
entrenched  position,  and  that  a  creek 
conducted  to  it,  up  which  the  artil- 
lery and  commander  ought  be  car- 
ried  by  boat.  His  infiajitry — about 
1,000  strong — ^were  to  march  by  a 
separate  route,  and  the  combined 
attack  was  fixed  for  next  day. 

At  dawn  on  the  31st  March,  both 
parties    moved;     but    the    flotilla 
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readied  ibe  neiglibourliood  of  Wais- 
800  only  to  find  themiselves  wholly 
mifinpporied,  and  to  escape  with 
some  difficulty  (for  the  banks  wero 
hi^  and  their  guns  useless)  from 
a  somewhat  peiilons  position.  Gor- 
don's wound  and  his  adventorons 
spirit  bsd  here  cambined  to  cost  his 
force  nther  dear ;  for  the  in&ntry 
arnTisg  near  Waissoo,  had  been  sur- 
prised, in  the  absence  of  the  watch- 
ful eje  of  tbeir  commander,  by  an 
attack  in  flank,  and  had  been  routed 
with  a  loss  of  over  one  third  of  their 
number,  including  seven  officers. 
All  of  these  had  perished,  of  course ; 
for  the  Taipings  who  had  re- 
morselessly murdered  the  vil- 
kgers  by  hundreds,  in  the  country 
about,  were  not  likely  to  spare 
sach  of  their  enemies  as  fell  alive 
into  their  hands.  On  learning 
tbeee  particulars,  Gt>rdon,  who, 
though  the  very  boldest  of  generals 
was  not  an  imprudent  one,  fell  back 
some  distance  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Waissoo,  and  remained  on 
the  defensive  until  he  had  brought 
np  some  fresher  troops  of  his  force 
fi!t>m  liyang  to  augment  the  demo- 
ralised regiments  which  had  suffered, 
and  had  partly  recovered  from  his 
own  wound. 

When  next  he  advanced,  on  the 
iith  April,  to  attack  Waissoo,  he 
did  so  (to  quote  the  words  of  his 
own  journal)  ^with  the  greatest 
caution,  for  the  men  had  not  yet  got 
orer  their  fears.'  Threatening  their 
position  by  a  feint  from  the  south, 
on  which  side  they  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  he  quietly 
moved  round  undiscovered,  with  a 
regiment  and  two  guns  to  the  north 
of  the  place,  and  surprised  without 
k)68  a  stockade  which  laid  bare  to 
him  the  interior  of  the  position. 
The  result  of  this  successful  strata- 
gem was  the  speedy  abandonment 
of  Iheir  lines  by  the  Taipings.  They 
were  vigorously  followed  up  by 
6,000  ImperiaHsts,  brought  up  by 
the  Governor  himself  (who  had 
vaited,  as  usual  in  these  operations, 


ready  to  profit  by  the  expected  vic^ 
tory  of  their  ally),  and  were  driven 
across  the  country  they  had  lately 
harried  without  mercy.  *  Armed 
with  every  sort  of  weapon,'  con- 
tinues the  journal,  Hhe  peasantry  fell 
upon  the  rebels,  who  suffered  fear- 
frilly  among  the  creeks  that  abound 
there.  They  were  cut  up  in  every 
direction.'  The  last  advance  of  the 
rebellion  was  finally  checked.  Three 
days  later  the  Taipings  were  either 
dispersed  hopelessly  through  the 
country,  or  shut  up  in  Chanchufu, 
whence  they  originally  had  started. 
Hither  Gordon  and  the  Governor 
had  followed  them.  Once  having 
enclosed  the  rebels,  the  former 
called  up  the  rest  of  his  force,  bor- 
rowed i,ooo  of  the  Imperialist  sol- 
diers for  his  trenchwork,  and  car»- 
ried  on  the  siege  in  due  form ;  for 
the  place  had  in  it  20,000  Taipings, 
was  stoutly  defended,  and  repulsed 
his  first  attack.  It  fell  on  the  i  ith 
May  to  a  combined  assault,  Gk>rdon 
with  his  storming  colunm  effecting 
their  entrance  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  ill  consequences  from  a 
panic  which  had  seized  the  Imperial- 
ists afber  they  obtained  a  lodgment 
in  the  place.  On  the  13th  May, 
the  Ever- Victorious  Army  was  on  its 
way  back  to  Quinsan  to  be  paid  off! 
The  British  Government,  which  had 
never  given  more  than  a  half-hearted 
and,  as  it  were,  tentative  support 
to  that  of  China,  had  become  inti- 
midated at  the  outcry  the  massacre 
of  the  Soochow  Wangs  raised  among 
the  party  sympathising  with  the 
Taipings,  and  had  withdrawn  the 
permission  under  which  Gt)rdon 
served.  Had  he  been  less  energetic 
and  decisive  in  his  last  operations, 
the  rebels  would  have  ti^en  heart 
at  his  withdrawal,  and  the  struggle 
might  have  been  prolonged  for  years. 
As  it  was  their  cause  was  shattered 
beyond  all  revival.  The  southern 
district  around  Hangchow,  out  ofi^ 
fromthatnearNankii^strategically, 
as  before  explained,  by  Gordon's 
advance  in  march  on  Liyang,  had 
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suocnmbed  to  the  army  under  Ching. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  that 
general  daring  these  operations,  his 
snccessor,  aided  hj  a  small  Franco- 
Chinese  contingent,  had  captured 
Hangchow,  and  driven  the  remnant 
of  the  Taiping  force  into  a  desolate 
moY^itain  district  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. In  the  north  Nanking  itself 
was  all  that  now  remained  to  the  Hea- 
venly King  and  his  adherents.  The 
Imperialists  shut  him  in  more  and 
more  closely.  Starvation  did  its 
slow  and  dreadful  work  on  the  bodies 
of  the  invested  garrison,  and  the 
city  fell  finally  on  the  19th  July, 
the  impostor  having  shortly  before 
ended  his  vile  life  by  the  most  fit- 
ting death,  the  hand  of  the  suicide. 
The  disbandment  of  so  peculiar  a 
force  as  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
under  a  weak  administration  like 
that  of  China,  was  obviously  no 
easy  task.  Its  chief  handled  this, 
his  last  duty  in  China,  with  the 
same  firm  yet  deUcate  touch  which 
had  brought  him  through  so  many 
difficulties  before,  and,  let  us  add, 
with  an  admirable  disinterestedness 
which  commanded  respect  alike 
from  the  force,  his  countrymen,  and 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  greatly 
smoothed  his  immediate  difficulties. 
Refusing  absolutely  the  munificent 
pecuniary  reward  pressed  upon  him- 
self, this  young  general,  who  had 
lived  in  the  field  an  example  of 
plainness  and  economy,  and  spent 
his  surplus  pay  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  his  force,  now  insisted  on 
and  obtained  fair  gratuities  for  his 
officers  and  men,  but  especially  for 
those  that  had  been  wounded.  So 
parted  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
from  its  general,  and  its  brief  but 
useM  existence  came  to  an  end. 
During  sixteen  months'  campaign- 
ing under  his  guidance,  it  had  taken 
four  cities,  and  a  dozen  minor 
strong  places,  fought  innumerable 
combats,  put  hors  de  combat  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  moderately  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  times  its  own,  and 
finding     the     rebellion     vigorous, 


aggressive,  and  almost  threatening 
the  unity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  had 
left  it  at  its  last  gasp,  confined  to 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  usurper. 
Leaving  his  late  command  well 
satisfied,  Grordon  himself  sailed  for 
England,  taking  with  him  no  more 
substantial  treasure  than  the  highest 
military  title  of  China  (Titu,  equi- 
valent to  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army),  the  rare  Imperial  decoration 
of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  and  the  good- 
will and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  *Not  only,'  wrote 
the  Prince  of  Kung,  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister,  to  Sir  F.  Bruce, 
'  has  he  shown  himself  throughout 
brave  and  energetic,  but  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  that  im- 
portant question,  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  China  and  foreign 
nations,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.' 

Much  has  been  said,  and  fairly 
said,  in  eulogy  of  the  moderation 
and  patriotism  of  those  volunteer 
generals  of  the  Creat  Republic  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  laid 
down  their  important  charges  to 
return  cheeiiully  to  the  counting- 
house,  the  factory,  or  even  to  the 
humblest  appointment  in  the  regu- 
lar service  on  the  frontier.  Eng- 
lishmen who  bestowed  admiration 
on  this  conduct  of  their  trans- 
Atlantic  kinsfolk,  should  certainly 
yield  no  less  to  that  of  their  own 
countryman;  since  he,  his  task  once 
accomplished,  sought  for  no  irregu- 
lar employment  in  China,  asked  for 
no  prolongation  in  any  form  of  his 
high  command,  but  laid  it  down  to 
return  straightway  to  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  captain  of  engineers  on 
home  duty^  lus  highest  ambition  the 
furtherance  of  some  local  good  work, 
his  dailv  business  the  building  ob- 
scure forts  from  the  designs  of 
others  on  an  Essex  swamp.  The  veiy 
papers  in  which  the  record  of  his 
services  were  inscribed,  lay  thrust 
out  of  sight,  their  existence  forgotten 
save  in  Mr.  Wilson's  mention  of 
them.  They  might  have  mouldered 
for  him  away  unread,  but  for  the 
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appeal — made  almost  as  a  demand — 
of  certam  of  Ms  brother  officers, 
roofled  bj  ihe  seeming  challenge  of 
Sir  F.  Heady  to  find  an  engineer 
general  before  the  days  of  Napier 
of  Abyssinia,  and  awakening  to  the 
knowledge  that  out  of  their  own 
corps  there  are  few  who  are  aware 
of  the  extent  and  bearing  of  Gor- 
don's seryices,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Chinese  campaigns  of  1863-4. 
The  writer  is  far  from  being  one 
of  those  who  would  have  the  world 
ncked  with  war  in  orderthat  wemay 
learn  what  generals  lie  hid  among 
ns;  but  he  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  fact  that  Eng^land's  interests  are 
10  Tast,  so  nmnerous,  so  compli- 
cated, that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict that  the  day  shall  never  come 
when  the  hero's  arm  and  the  cap- 
tarn's  brain  shall  be  nnnecessary  to 
her  greatness  or  her  safety.  Even 
now,  as  he  pens  these  lines,  there 
comes  across  the  ocean  the  cry  of 


her  yonngest  offspring,  abandoned 
by  a  vacillating  policy  and  false 
humanitarianism  (much  akin  to 
those  which  misguided  us  in  our 
Chinese  dealings)  to  an  internecine 
and  disastrous  war.  Fitly,  there- 
fore, may  he  close  this  brief  record 
of  great  deeds  done  from  no  mere 
love  of  glory  or  of  gain,  with  words 
suggested  to  him  long  since  by  a 
brother  officer,  himself,  though  but 
a  simple  engineer,  known  for  a  true 
soldier  by  iJl  who  bore  the  fire  of 
Sebastopol.  'Another  New  Zea- 
land war  expected,  and  no  help  to 
be  given.  If  we  can't  spare  an 
army,  if  we  can't  spare  a  staff,  let 
us  at  least  send  them  one  captain 
of  Engineers.  K  there  is  a  man  in 
the  world  who  can  conduct  such  a 
war  with  honour,  thoroughness, 
and  humanity,  and  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  close  without  needless 
delay  or  expense,  England  has  that 
man  in  Chinese  Gk>rdon.' 

C.  C.  C. 
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THE  TWO  COMETS  OF  THE  YBAB  1868. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  P.R.A.S., 

Author  of '  Satttzli  and  iU  Systom/  &e.  &c 


L— BHORSEFS  COMET. 


rN  years  ago,  all  that  «fitro- 
noinei;^  oould  hope  to  do  with 
comets  was  to  note  their  appearance 
amd  ohangea  of  appearance  when 
▼iewed  with  high  telescopic  powers. 
There  was  one  instrument,  indeed, 
the  polarisoope,  which  afforded 
doab^l  evidence  'respecting  the 
ifualitj  of  the  light  we  reoeiye  from 
comets,  and  thus  allowed  astrono- 
mers to  form  vague  guesses  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  these  mysterious 
wanderers*  But  beyond  the  unso- 
tisfaetory  indications  of  this  instru- 
ment, astronomers  had  no  means 
whatever  of  ascertaining  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  comets. 

At  present,  however,  an  instru- 
ment of  incomparably  higher  powers 
is  applicable  to  the  inquiry.  The 
spectroscope  has  the  power  of  re- 
vealing, not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter of  any  substance  which  is 
a  source  of  light,  but  even  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  many  instances,  the 
elementary  constitution  of  such  a 
substance.  The  indications  of  this 
wonderful  instrument  of  analysis 
are  not  affected  by  the  distance  or 
dimensions  of  the  object  under 
examination.  So  long  as  the  object 
is  luminous  the  spectroscope  will 
tell  us  with  the  utmost  certainty 
whether  the  light  is  inherent  or 
reflected;  and  if  the  light  is  inhe- 
rent— that  is,  if  the  object  is  self- 
luminous — ^the  spectroscope  will 
tell  us  with  the  utmost  certainty 
what  terrestrial  elements  (if  any) 
exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  with  the  revelations  of  the 
spectroscope  respecting  Brorsen's 
comet  that  we  now  propose  to  deal. 
We  must  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  however,  respecting  the 
various  peculiarities    of  structure 


which    have    been    presented  bj 
comets. 

We  i^sume  that  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  general  t^pear- 
ance  presiented  by  oomets-^at  least 
by  those  wfaich  aare  visible  to  the 
nabbed  ej^.  It  may  be  neeeaaaiy  to 
note,  however,  of  the  three  features 
commonly  reoOgnised  in  comets— 
viz.  iheuudetusj  coma,  and  tail — the 
coma  alone  is  invariably  exhibited. 
A  comet  which  has  neither  nucleos 
nor  tail  presents  sjimply  a  round 
mass  of  vapour  slightly  condensed 
towards,  the  centre.*  The  nucleus, 
when  seen,  appears  as.  a  bright 
point  within  the  condensed  part  of 
a  comet.  The  tail,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  long  train  of  light  is- 
suing from  the  head. 

It  was  noted  in  very  early  times 
that  comets  are  almost  perfectly 
translucent.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  confirmed  by  modem  and 
more  exact  observations.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  watched  the  central  pas- 
sage of  a  comet  over  the  fainter 
component  of  a  double  star ;  and  he 
could  detect  no  diminution  of  the 
star's  brilliancy.  Similar  observa- 
tions were  made  by  MM.  Olbers 
and  Struve.  Sir  John  Herschel 
watched  the  passage  of  Biela's 
comet  over  a  small  cluster  of  very 
faint  telescopic  stars.  The  slightest 
haze  would  have  obliterated  the 
cluster,  yet  no  appreciable  effect 
was  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  cometic  matter  having  a  thick- 
ness (according  to  Herschers  esti- 
mate) of  50,000  miles.  And  there 
is  another  remarkable  evidence  of 
tenuity.  From  recognised  optical 
principles,  a  star  seen  through  the 
globular  head  of  a  comet,  shonld 
appear  displaced  from  its  true  posi- 
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tkm  joBt  as  anj  object  seen  (non- 
eentrallj)  througli  a  globular  de-^ 
canter  fiill  of  water  seems  thrown 
out  of  its  true  place.  The  astro- 
Bomer  Bessel  made  an  observation 
oa  a  star  which  approached  within 
about  eight  seconds  of  the  nucleus 
of  Eallej's  comet,  and  he  found 
that  tbe  place  of  the  star  was  not 
affected  to  an  appreciable  ezt^it. 

Wliether  the  nucleus  of  a  Comet 
is  sotid  or  not  had  long  been  a  dis* 
pnted  point  among  astronomers. 
With  telescopes  of  moderate  power 
the  bright  point  within  the  coma 
pneents  an  appearance  of  solidity 
wbicb  might  readily  deceive  the 
obserrer.  But  with  an  increase  of 
power  the  nucleus  assumes  a  diffe- 
rent appearance.  Instead  of  having 
a  well-defined  outline  it  appears  to 
merge  into  the  coma  by  a  somewhat 
npid  gradation — but  not  by  an 
abrupt  variation-f-of  light.  Good 
observers  have  reported  the  ex- 
tinction of  telescopic  stars  behind 
tbe  nuclei  of  comets,  but  there  are 
peculiar  difficulties  about  an  obser- 
ration  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determiQe  whether  a 
itar  is  really  concealed  from  view 
b}r  tbe  interposition  of  the  nucleus 
or  simply  obliterated  by  tbe  glare 
of  light.  I 

The  tail  of  a  comet  appears  nearly 
always  as  an  extension  &em  the 
eoma,  and  a  dark  interval  is  usually 
seen  between  the  head  and  the  tail. 
Bat  there  is  an  immense  variety  in 
tbe  configuration  of  comets'  ^s. 
Tbe  comet  of  1744*  had*  six  tails 
spread  out  like  a  fan.  The  comet 
of  1807  liad  two  tadl*— both  turned 
^m  the  sun.  The  oomet  of  1 825- 
bad  alao  two  tails,  but  0Kie>  was 
tanied  ahnoet  directly  towaixis  ihe 
am.  Other  comets  have  had  lateral 
tails. 

The  processes  which  seem  to  be 
pused  through  by  eomets  duiingt 
tbeir  approacm  towards  and  reces- 
aon  from  the  sun  have  proved  very* 
perplexiDg  to  astronomers  and 
When  first  seen  a  comet 


usually  appears  as  a  light  roundish' 
cloud  with  a  point  of  bri^ter  ligh^ 
near  the  centre.  As  it  approaches 
the  sun  the  comet  appears  to  grow 
considerably  bright^  on  the  side 
turned  towards  hun.  An  emanation 
of  light  seems  to  proceed  towards^ 
the  sun  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  to  curl  backwards  and  stream* 
out  in  a  contrary  direction.  Gra- 
dually the  backward  streaming  rays 
extend  to  a  greater  distance— «the 
nucleus  continuing  to  throw  out* 
matter  towazds  the  sun.  Thus  the 
tail  is  formed;  and  it  is  often  tibrown 
out  to  a  distance  Of  many  millions 
of  miles  in  a  few  hours. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts 
connected  with  the  approach  and 
recess  of  a  comet,  is  the  peculiarity* 
that  the  comet  grows  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  approaches 
perihelion,  and  swells  out  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  as  it  pasites  away 
from  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1652 
was  observed  by  Hevelius  to  in- 
crease so  rapidly  in  dimensions  as 
it  passed  away  from  the  sun,  that 
between  December  20  and  January 
12  its  volume  had  in<»«ased  in  the 
proportion  of  about  13,800  to  i. 
When  it  was  last  visible  this  comet 
exceeded  the  sun  in  volume.  This 
observation,  on  which  much  doubt 
had  been  thrown,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  the 
best  modem  observer^.  M.  Struve 
measured  Encke's  comet  as  it  ap- 
proached the  sun  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1828.  He  found  that 
between  October  28  and  December 
24  the  comet  collapsed  to  about  the 
sixteen-thousandth  part  of  its  ori-« 
ginal  volume.  Sir  John  Herschel 
lound  in  like  manner  that  Halley's 
comet  when  passing  a;way  from  tte 
sun  increased  in'  volume  upwards 
of  forty-fold  in  a  single  week.        •  - 

The  tremendous  heat  to  which 
many  comets  are  subjected  during 
perihelion  passage  is  an  important 
point  for  consideration,  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  phjw- 
sical  structure  of  comets.    Newton 
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calculated  that  the  comet  of  1680 
was  subjected  to  a  heat  2,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron. 
But  comets  have  been  known  to 
approach  the  sun  even  more  closelj. 
Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  that 
the  comet  of  1 843  was  subjected 
to  a  heat  exceeding  in  the  proportion 
of  2^i  to  I  the  heat  concentrated  in 
the  focus  of  Perkins'  great  lens. 
Yet  the  heat  thus  concentrated  had 
sufficed  to  melt  agate,  rock-crystal, 
and  cornelian. 

"We  cannot  wonder  that  so  great 
an  intensity  of  heat  should  have 
produced  remarkable  effects  upon 
many  comets.  The  great  wonder 
is  that  any  comets  should  resist  the 
effects  of  such  heat  without  being 
dissipated  into  space. 

We  learn  from  Seneca  that  Epho- 
rus,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  men- 
tions a  comet  which  divided  into 
two  distinct  comets.  Kepler  con- 
sidered that  two  comets  which 
were  seen  together  in  1 61 8  had  been 
produced  by  the  division  of  a  single 
comet.  Cysatus  noticed  that  the 
great  comet  of  1 61 8  showed  obvious 
signs  of  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  fragments.  This  comet  when 
first  seen  appeared  as  a  circular  ne- 
bulous cloud.  A  few  weeks  later 
it  seemed  to  be  divided  into  several 
distinct  cloudlike  masses.  On  De- 
cember 20  '  it  resembled  a  multitude 
of  small  stars.* 

We  might  doubt  whether  these 
observations  were  entitled  to  credit 
were  it  not  that,  quite  recently, 
Biela's  comet  has  been  seen  to  se- 
parate into  two  distinct  comets, 
each  having  a  nucleus,  coma,  and 
tail,  and  each  of  which  pursued  its 
course  independently  until  distance 
concealed  both  from  view. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  but  a  long 
series  of  careful  observations  can 
put  us  in  a  position  to  theorise  with 
confidence,  respecting  the  nature 
of  comets,  the  processes  of  change 
which  they  undergo,  and  the  frmc- 
tions  which  they  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system.    We 


therefore  dwell  with  particular  sa* 
tis&ction  on  the  &ct  that  eveiy 
comet  which  has  appeared  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  observation,  and 
that  at  length,  by  means  of  spec- 
troscopic analysis  we  are  beginning 
to  get  hold  of  positive  facts  respect- 
mg  comets,  and  have  promise  of 
shortly  being  able  to  form  consistent 
theories  with  regard  to  these  sin- 
gular members  of  the  solar  system. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former 
papers  to  speak  of  the  principles  on 
which  spectroscopic  analysis  de- 
pends ;  but  we  think  it  best  brieflj 
to  restate  the  most  important  points. 
When  the  light  from  a  luminous 
object  is  received  upon  a  prism, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  source  of  light 
this  spectrum  varies  in  appearance. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  an  incan- 
descent body  the  spectrum  is  a 
continuous,  rainbow-tinted  streak. 
Where  the  light  comes  from  an  in* 
candescent  mass  surrounded  with 
vapours,  the  streak  of  rainbow- 
coloured  light  is  crossed  by  dark 
lines  whose  position  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  vapours  which  the 
light  has  traversed.  When  the  light 
comes  from  liuninous  vapours  the 
spectrum  consists  wholly  of  bright 
Imes ;  and  these  have  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  corresponding 
dark  Imes  which  are  seen  when  the 
same  vapours  intercept  light  from 
an  incandescent  solid  mass.  Lastly, 
when  light  is  reflected  from  an 
opaque  substance,  the  spectmm  is 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  light  before  reflec- 
tion, unless  the  opaque  substance  is 
surrounded  by  vapours,  in  which 
case  the  spectrum  will  be  crossed 
by  new  dark  lines  corresponding 
to  the  absorptive  qualities  exerted 
by  those  particular  vapours. 

We  see  then  the  wonderful  qnali- 
ties  of  the  new  analysis.  Applied 
to  the  sun  and  stars  it  has  enabled 
our  physicists  and  astronomers  to 
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prononnce  aa  confidently  that  certain 
elements  exist  in  these  far  distant 
crhs,  as  the  chemist  can  pronounce 
on  the  constitation  of  substances 
sabznitted  to  his  direct  analysis. 
The  questions,  or  some  of  them, 
which  have  been  at  issue  respect- 
ing comets,  will  undoubtedly  yield 
to  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  great  want,  at  present^  is  a 
brilliant  comet  to  work  upon.  Do- 
iiati*s  comet  (1859),  or  the  great 
comet  of  1861  would  have  served 
this  purpose  admirably,  but  the  first 
came  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
principles  of  spectroscopic  analysis 
were  first  discovered ;  and  the  powers 
of  the  spectroscope  were  oidy  just 
beginning  to  be  recognised  when 
the  comet  of  1861  made  its  brief 
viat  to  our  northern  skies. 

Two  small  comets  have  been 
analjrsed  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
e&ch  presented  similar  results.  The 
spectrum  in  each  case  consisted  of 
thin  bright  lines  on  a  faint  con- 
tiniiouB  streak  of  light.  And  from 
die  &ct  that  the  bright  lines  did 
not  extend  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  thefiiint  streak  of  light,  it  became 
evident  that  they  formed  the  spec- 
trum of  the  nucleus,  the  feint  con- 
tinuous spectrum  belonging  to  the 
coma.  Qence  it  resulted  that  the 
nucleus  of  each  of  these  small  comets 
consisted  of  self-luminous  gas,  while 
the  coma  either  consisted  of  incan- 
descent solid  matter  or  shone  by 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
latter  is  &r  the  more  probable  hypo- 
thesis. In  fact,  when  we  consider 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  comet,  and  therefore 
the  certainty  that  if  composed  of 
solid  matter  such  matter  must  be 
dispersed  in  very  minute  fragments, 
we  shall  recogpuse  the  extreme  im- 
probability t£at  these  fragments 
should  be  self-luminous  through 
intensity  of  heat.  If  the  comets 
had  be^  brighter,  we  may  remark, 
there  would  have  been  no  dubiety 
respecting  this  pointy  since  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  compare  the 


continuous  streak  of  light  with  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  by  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
spectra,  to  determine  whether  the 
coma  really  shines  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  light  or  not. 

Brorsen's  comet  has  now  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
with  results  quite  different  from 
those  which  attended  the  analysis 
of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Huggins, 
the  physicist,  who  examined  the 
latter,  says  of  Brorsen's  comet : 

It  appears  in  the  telescope  as  a  nearly 
round  nebnloaity,  in  which  the  light  in- 
creases rapidly  towards  the  centre,  where, 
on  some  occasions,  I  detected,  I  believe,  a 
small  stellar  nncleos.  Generally,  this  mi- 
nute nucleus  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  bright  central  part  of  the  comet. 
The  spectrum  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
three  bright  bands.  The  length  of  the 
bands  in  the  instrument  shows  that  they 
are  not  due  alone  to  the  stellar  nucleus, 
but  are  produced  by  the  light  of  the  brighter 
portions  of  the  coma.  I  took  some  pains 
to  learn  the  precise  character  of  these  lu- 
minous bands.  When  the  slit  was  wide 
they  resembled  the  expanded  lines  seen  in 
some  gases.  As  the  slit  was  made  narrow 
the  two  &inter  bands  appeared  to  fade  out 
without  becoming  more  defined.  I  was 
unable  to  resolve  them  into  lines.  The 
middle  band,  which  is  so  much  brighter 
than  the  others  that  it  may  be  considered 
to  represent  probably  three  fourths,  or  nearly 
BO,  of  the  whole  of  the  light  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  comet,  appears  to  possess 
similar  characters.  In  this  band,  however, 
I  detected  occasionally  two  bright  lines 
which  appear  to  be  shorter  than  the  band, 
and  may  be  due  to  the  nucleus  itself.  .... 
Besides  these  bright  bands  there  was  a 
very  faint  continuous  spectrum. 

Interpreting  these  observations 
according  to  the  principles  which 
have  been  already  stated,  we  deduce 
the  following  interesting  results. 

The  nuclem  of  Brorsen's  comet 
consists  of  luminous  gas.  The  ooma 
is  also  gaseous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  nucleus,  but  its  outer  portions 
are  of  a  different  character  and  shine 
by  reflecting  the  solar  light.  This 
part  of  the  coma  may  be  either  liquid 
or  solid.  There  is  nothing  opposed 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  cloud — ^that  is,  that  it  is 
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produced  by  the  condensation  of 
ixne  vaponr  into  minute  liquid  glo- 
bules. 

Bietuming  to  the  consideration  of 
tbe  gaseous  part  of  Uie  comet  the 
question  will  at  cmce  suggest  itself 
what  the  gases  may  be  which  con- 
Btitnte  the  substance  of  the  nucleus 
and  coma.  Here  our  information 
is  not  quite  so  satis&ctorj  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  brightest  band  is  in  the  green 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  brightest  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The 
want  of  exact  agreement  is  perplex- 
ing ;  and  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
assuming  that  nitrogen  really  exists 
(in  any  form)  in  i£e  substance  of 
tiie  comet.  The  other  liaes  of  the 
spectrum  of  nitrogen  are  not  present 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet :  but 
this  peculiariiy  is  not  so  perplexing 
as  the  other,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  certain  lines  will  disappear 
from  the  spectra  of  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen and  other  gases,  under  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  illumination, 
temperature,  and  so  on. 

Nor  is  the  droumstance  that  there 
are  bands  of  light  instead  of  well 
marked  lines  a  peculiarity  which 
need  cause  perplexity.  For  under 
certain  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  the  lines  of  the  spectra 
of  various  gases  become  expanded 
or  diffused  until  they  appear  as 
bands  of  light. 

The  two  fainter  bands  are  yellow 
and  blue,  respectively.  They  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  any  known  terrestrial 


Of  whatever  gases  the  nucleus 
is  composed  it  appears  that  condi- 
tions wholly  different  from  any  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  earth  pre- 
vail in  this,  and  doubtless  in  all 
other  comets.  The  gases  which 
form  the  nucleus,  though  self-lumi- 
nous, are  probably  not  incandescent. 
Remembering  thafc  comets  are  lumi- 
nous when  situated  far  out  in  space 
beyond  the  orbit  of  our  own  earth, 


we  are  prevented  from  assuming 
the  existence  of  an  intensity  of  best 
(due  to  solar  action)  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  inherent  light 
And  if  the  light  of  a  comet  were 
due  to  a  state  of  incandescence  in 
the  component  gases,  there  would 
be  a  rapid  consumption  of  tbe  sub- 
stance  of  the  comet,  and  we  should 
be  quite  unable  to  account  for  ^ 
fact  that  Halley's  comet  has  con- 
tinued to  shine,  with  no  appre- 
ciable loss  of  brilliancy,  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years.  We  seem 
forced  therefore  to  surmise  that  the 
gases  which  form  the  substance  of 
comets  owe  their  light  to  a  spedes 
of  phosphorescence  whicb  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  comet's  temperature, 
or  else  to  some  electrical  properties 
the  nature  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easv  to  divine. 

Our  perplexity  is  increased  when 
we  see  the  gases  which  form  the 
nuclei  assuming  either  the  liquid 
or  the  solid  form  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  coma.  The  change  from 
gaseity  to  liquidity  or  solidity  is 
an  evidence  of  loss  of  beat,  whereas 
one  would  ^cpect  tbe  outer  part  of 
the  coma,  wHch  iis  exposed  to  the 
full  intensity  of  the  sun's  action,  to 
be  the  most  heated  portion  of  a 
comet's  volume. 

None  of  the  comets  which  have 
been  examined  have  had  a  tail,  so 
that  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  form 
any  certain  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  portion  of  a  comet's 
volume.  It  seems  ahnost  certain, 
however,  that  the  tail  shines  by  re- 
flected light,  because  in  every  known 
instance  the  tail  has  appeared  as 
an  extension  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  coma,  and  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  resemble  that  portion 
of  the  comet  in  its  general  charac- 
teristics. 

One  of  the  comets  which  has  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope, 
though  it  has  not  a  visible  tail,  has 
been  shown  to  have  an  appendage  | 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  re- 
specting which,  also,  we  have  been 
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able  to  learn  seTBral  interestmg 
particuLirs. 

In  the  year  1866  a  telescopic 
comet  was  discovered  bj  M.  Tempel. 
This  was  the  first  comet  examined 
bjMr.  Hnggins.  Its  orbit  was  care- 
fbllj  cakmJated  by  the  German  as- 
trooomer  Oppolzer,  and  found  to 
pass  Toy  near  the  orbit  of  onr  own 
earth.  Soon  after  this,  Professor 
Adams  calculated  the  orbit  of  the 
Noremfoer  shooting-stars  ;  and  to 
the  smprise  of  the  astronomical 
▼orld  it  was  found  that  l^ese  minnte 
bodies  travel  along  the  very  path 
in  space  which  liad  been  already 
affii^ied  to  Tempers  comet.  We 
need  not  here  discoss  the  circum- 
stances of  this  discovery.  Let  it 
suffice  to  state  that  all  astronomers 
who  are  competent  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  the  Bubject  are  agreed  that 
the  November  shooting -stars  are 
certainly  dne  to  the  existence  of  a 
long- extended  flight  of  cosmical 
fao£es  travelling  in  the  track  of 
Tempel'a  comet. 

Now  it  appears  clear  to  ns  that 
this  fiight  of  cosmical  bodies  may 
be  hcked  upon  as  constituting  the 
tail  of  the  comet — ^an  invisible  tail 
in  this  as  in  many  other  instances. 
But  for  the  accident  that  the  comet's 
trade  intersects  the  earth's  path  in 
space,  we  should  have  remained  for 
ever  ignotant  of  the  &ct  that  the 
comet  has  any  other  extent  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  its  tele- 
scopic figure.  Now,  however,  that 
we  know  otherwise,  we  recognise  the 
probabiltiy  that  other  comets  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  tailless 
niay  have  invisible  tails  extending 
far  behind  them  into  space. 

Bat  the  members  of  the  Novem- 
ber shooting-star  system  have  been 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis. 
We  know  that  they  contain  several 
terrestrial  elements ;  and  we  re- 
cognise the  probability  that  if  we 
could  examine  one  of  them  before 
ita  destruction  (in  traversing  our 
own  atmosphere)  we  should  find 
ft  close  resemblance  in  its  constitu- 


tion to  that  of  those  aerolites  or 
meteorites  which  have  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

But  here  we  encounter  a  new 
difficulty.  One  theory  respectilng 
the  tails  of  comets  has  accounted 
for  them  by  the  supposition  of  a 
propulsive  effect  exerted  by  the 
solar  rays ;  and  another  theory 
has  ascribed  them  to  the  action 
of  vapours  ascending  in  the  solar 
atmosphere.  But  if  the  tails  of 
comets  really  consist  of  solid 
matter  very  widely  dispersed,  it 
must  be  quite  evident  that  neither 
of  these  causes  could  suffice  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  extension  of 
these  appendages.  And  then  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  tails 
seem  to  be  formed  remains  whollv 
mysterious.  And  we  are  also  lett 
without  any  explanation  of  the  rapid 
change  of  position  exhibited  by  the 
tail  while  the  comet  is  sweeping 
around  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
nearest  approach  to  that  luminary. 
Sir  John  Herschel  compared  this 
motion  to  that  of  a  stick  whirled 
round  by  the  handle — ^the  whole 
extent  of  the  tail  partaking  in  the 
movement  as  if  comet  and  tail 
formed  a  rigid  mass. 

The  difficulties  here  discussed 
seem  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  wholly  insoluble.  In 
&ct,  it  seems  impossible  even  to 
conceive  of  a  solution  to  the  last 
mentioned  phenomenon,  so  long  as 
we  look  upon  the  comet's  tail  as  a 
distinct  utwarying  entity.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  tiul,  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  long,  which  extended  back- 
wards from  Halley's  comet  before 
perihelion  passage,  consisted  of  the 
same  matter  as  tiie  tail,  which  pro- 
jected forwards  to  the  same  extent 
a  few  days  later,  then  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  our  present  ex- 
perience of  matter  and  i^  relations, 
which  can  enable  us  to  deal  with 
so  astounding  a  phenomenon.  In 
fact,  if  we  remember  right,  Sir  John 
Herschel  does  not  say  in  so  many 
words,   that  the   tail  of   Halley's 
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comet  was  brandished  ronnd  in  the 
manner  described  above,  bat  that, 
alilioagh  it  appeared  to  move  in 
this  manner,  it  is  impossible  so  to 
conceive  of  its  motion. 

"We  refrain,  however,  from  speak- 
ing Airther  on  a  point  respecting 
which  we  have  no  means  of  rea- 
soning satisfactorily.  Mere  guess- 
work is  an  altogether  unprofitable 
resource  in  the  discussion  of  scien- 
tific matters. 

Now  that  we  have  so  powerful 
.an  instrument  of  research  as  the 
spectroscope,  there  really  seems 
hope  that  even  the  hitherto  inscru- 
table mysteries  presented  by  comets' 
tails  may  one  day  be  interpreted. 
Each  comet  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  spectroscopic  analysis  has 
revealed  something  new.  Observa- 
tions such  as  those  which  have 
been  made  on  Brorsen's  comet,  and 
on  the  two  telescopic  comets  pre- 
viously examined  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
are  not  merely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, but  as  affording  promise  of 
what  may  be  achieved  when  some  • 
brilliant  comet  shall  be  subjected 
to  spectroscopic  analysis.  When 
we  consider  lliat  all  the  comets  yet 
examined  have  been  absolutely  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  on  the 
darkest  night,  whereas  several  of 
the  grreat  comets  have  blazed  forth 
as  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  heavens,  and  have  even  been 
visible  in  the  full  splendour  of  the 
midday  sun,  we  see  good  reason 
for  the  hope  that  far  fuller  informa- 
tion will  be  gained  respecting  the 
structure  of  comets  so  soon  as  one 
of  the  more  important  members  of 
the  family  shall  have  paid  us  a  visit. 


Whenever  such  an  event  may 
happen  it  is  not  likely  to  find  our 
spectroscopists  unprepared.  It  is 
probable  that,  before  long,  every 
important  observatory  will  be  sup- 
plied with  spectroscopes.  Already 
some  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
in  use  have  been  fitted  with  them. 
We  hear  also,  that  the  giant  refiector 
of  the  Parsonstown  Observatory— 
commonly  known  as  the  Bosse  tele- 
scope— has  been  armed  with  a 
spectroscope  especially  constmcted 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.,  the  optician.  Not  only 
in  England,  but  at  the  principd 
continental  observatories,  speciro- 
scopic  work  is  in  progress,  and 
observers  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  powers 
of  the  new  analysis.  Stars  wUch 
are  far  too  small  to  be  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye  have  already  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope. 
The  Padre  Secchi  at  Rome  has  just 
published  a  list  of  minute  red  stars 
thus  examined.  It  is  such  delicate 
work  as  this  which  will  fit  observers 
to  deal  with  the  difficulties  invoked 
in  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
comets. 

We  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  tho  second  comet  of  the 
year,  that  we  have  yet  better  reason 
than  the  analysis  of  Brorsen's  comet 
has  afforded,  for  hoping  that  before 
long  we  may  have  interesting  and 
exact  information  respecting  the 
structure  of  these  mysterious  wan- 
derers. We  may  even  hope  to  gain 
some  knowledge  respecting  the  par- 
poses  which  comets  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  and  sidereal 
systems. 
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*WHO  LASTS  WINS/ 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  to  me  in  the  studio  of  the  late 
Edgar  George  Papworth,  Esq.,  of  36  Milton  Street^  Dorset  Square,  in  the 
winter  of  1864-5. 

Captain  Burton  had  recentlj  returned  from  Africa.  The  annual  meeting 
of  ^e  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  just  taken 
place  at  Bath,  and  poor  Captain  Speke's  sudden  death  was  still  fresh  in 
our  memories.  We  had  been  invited  by  the  artist  to  look  at  Captain 
Speke's  bust,  upon  which  he  was  then  employed.  Mr.  Papworth  said  to 
(kptahx  Burton,  *I  only  took  the  cast  afier  death,  and  never  knew  him 
aliye;  but  you  who  lived  with  him  so  long  can  surely  give  me  some  hints.' 
Captain  Burton,  who  had  learnt  something  of  sculpturing  when  a  boy  in 
Its^,  took  the  sculptor's  pencil  from  Mr.  Papworth's  hand,  and  with  a 
dew  toncbes  here  and  there  made  a  3)erfect  likeness  and  expression.  As 
I  stood  by,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  singular  coincidence. 

A  MOULDED  mask  at  my  feet  I  found, 

With  the  drawn-down  mouth  and  the  deepened  eye, 
More  lifeless  still  than  the  marbles  round — 

Very  death  amid  dead  life's  mimicry ; 
I  raised  it,  and  Thought  fled  afar  from  me 
To  the  African  land  by  the  Zingian  Sea. 

'Twas  a  face,  a  shell  that  had  nought  of  brain. 
And  th'  imbedding  chalk  showed  a  yellow  thread 

Which  struck  my  glance  with  a  sudden  pain, 
For  this  seemed  alive  when  the  rest  was  dead ; 

And  poor  bygone  raillery  came  to  mind 

Of  the  tragic  masque  and  no  brain  behind. 

But  behind  there  lay  in  the  humblest  shrine 

A  gem.  of  the  brightest  purest  ray : 
The  gem  was  the  human  will  divine ; 

The  shrine  was  the  homeliest  human  clay, 
Self-glory — ^but  hush !  be  the  tale  untold 
To  the  pale  ear  thinned  by  yon  plaster  mould. 

Shall  the  diamond  eem  lose  her  queenly  worth. 

Though  pent  in  ttie  dungeon  of  sandy  stone  ? 
Say,  is  gold  less  gold,  though  in  vilest  earth 

For  long  years  it  has  lurked  unprized,  unknown  P 
And  the  rose  which  blooms  o'er  the  buried  dead. 
Hath  its  pinkness  paled,  hath  its  fragrance  fled  P 

Thus  the  poet  sang,  '  Is  the  basil  vUe, 

Though  the  beetle's  foot  o'er  the  basil  crawl  ?' 
And  though  Arachne  hath  webbed  her  toil. 

Shall  disgrace  attach  to  the  princely  hall  P 
And  the  pearl's  clear  drop  from  the  oyster  shell, 
Comes  it  not  on  the  royal  brow  to  dwell  P 
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On  the  guarded  tablet  was  writ  by  Fate, 

A  double  self  for  each  man  ere  bom, 
Who  shall  love  his  love  and  shall  hate  his  hate, 

Who  shall  praise  his  praise  and  shall  scorn  his  scom^ 
'    Enduring,  aye  to  the  bitter  end, 

And  man's  other  man  shall  be  called  a  friend. 

When  the  spirits  with  radiance  nude  arrayed 
'  In  the  presence  stood  of  the  one  Supreme, 

Soul  looked  unto  soul,  and  the  glance  conveyed 

A  pledge  of  love  which  each  miist  redeem ; 
Nor  may  spirit  enfleshed  in  the  dust,  forget 
That  high  trysting-place,  ere  time  was  not  yet. 

When  the  first  great  Sire,  so  the  Legends  say. 

The  four-rivered  garden  in  Asia  trod. 
And  'neath  perfumed  shade,  in  the  drouth  of  day, 

Walked  and  talked  with  the  Hebrew  Gk>d, 
Such  friendship  was  when  it  first  began ; 
And  the  first  of  friends  were  the  God,  the  man. 

But  we  twain  were  not  bound  by  such  highborn  ties; 

Our  souls,  our  minds,  and  our  thought  were  strange,. 
Our  ways  were  not  one,  nor  our  sympathies. 

We  had  severed  aims,  we  had  diverse  range ; 
In  the  stem  drear  Present  his  lot  was  cast. 
Whilst  I  hoped  for  the  Future  and  loved  the  Past. 

'Twixt  man  and  woman  use  ofb  hath  bred 

The  habits  that  feebly  affection  feign. 
While  the  common  board  and  genial  bed 

And  Time's  welding  force  links  a  length  of  chain ; 
Till,  when  Love  was  not,  it  has  sometimes  proved 
This  has  loved  and  lived,  that  has  lived  and  loved. 

But  'twixt  man  and  man  it  may  not  so  hap 
Each  man  is  his  own  and  his  proper  sphere ; 

At  some  point,  perchance,  may  tilie  lines  o'erlap 
The  far  rest  is  far  as  the  near  is  near — 

Save  when  the  orbs  are  of  friend  and  friend 

And  the  circles'  limits  perforce  must  blend. 

But  the  one  sole  point  at  which  he  and  I 

Gould  touch,  was  the  contact  of  vulgar  minds 

'Twas  interest's  forcible  feeble  tie 
Which  binds,  but  with  lasting  bonds  ne'er  binds ; 

And  our  objects  fated  to  disagree,  I 

What  way  went  I,  and  what  way  went  he  P 

And  yet  we  were  comrades  for  many  years  I 

And  endured  in  its  troth  our  companionship 

Through  a  life  of  chances,  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 
Nor  a  word  of  harshness  e'er  passed  the  lip, 

Nor  a  thought  unkind  dwelt  in  either  heart. 

Till  we  chanced — ^by  what  chance  did  it  hap  ? — to  part. 
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Where  Fever  yellow — ^skiimedy  bony,  g;aimt, 

With  the  long  blue  nails  and  lip  livid  white ; 
With  the  blood-stained  orbs  that  conld  ever  haunt 

Oar  brains  by  day  and  onr  eyes  by  night ; 
In  her  grave-clothes  monldy  with  graveyard  taint 
Game  around  our  sleeping  mats — came  and  went : 

Where  the  crocodile  glared  with  malignant  stare, 

And  the  horse  of  the  river,  with  wateiy  mane 
That  flashed  in  the  sun,  from  his  oozy  lair 

Rose  to  gaze  on  the  white  and  the  wondrous  men ; 
And  the  lion,  with  muzzle  bent  low  to  earth, 
Mocked  the  thunder-cloud  with  his  cruel  mirth : 

Where  the  speckled  fowls  the  Mimosa  decked 

Like  blue-bells  studded  with  opal  dew ; 
And  giraffes  pard-spotted,  deer-eyed,  swan-necked. 

Browsed  down  the  base  whence  the  tree  dome  grew 
And  the  sentinel-antelope,  aeried  high, 
With  his  frightened  bound  taught  lus  friends  to  fly : 

Where  the  lovely  Coast  is  all  rank  with  death, 

That  basks  in  the  sun  of  the  Zingian  shore ; 
Where  the  mountains,  dank  with  the  ocean's  breath, 

Bear  the  ii^cense-tree  and  the  sycamore ; 
Where  the  grim  fierce  desert  and  stony  hill 
Breed  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  men  fiercer  still : 

Where  the  Land  of  the  Moon  with  all  blessings  blest 
Save  one — save  man ;  and  with  name  that  sped 

To  the  farthest  edge  of  the  misty  West 
Since  the  Tyrian  sailor  his  saU-sheet  spread, 

Loves  to  gaze  on  her  planet  whose  loving  ray 

FiUs  her  dells  and  fells  with  a  rival  day : 

Where  the  Lake  unnamed  in  the  Afric  wold 

Its  breast  to  the  stranger  eye  lay  bare ; 
Where  Isis,  forced  her  veil  to  unfold — 

To  forget  the  boast  of  the  days  that  were— 
Stood  in  dusky  charms  with  the  crisp  tire  crowned 
On  the  hallowed  bourne,  on  the  Nile's  last  bound : — 

We  toiled  side  by  side,  for  the  hope  was  sweet 

To  engrave  our  names  on  the  Bock  of  Time  ; 
On  the  Holy  Hill  to  implant  our  feet 

Where  enfaned  sits  Fame  o'er  the  earth  sublime ; 
And  now  rose  the  temple  before  our  eyes — 
We  had  paid  the  price,  we  had  plucked  the  prize ; 

When  up  stood  the  Shadow  betwixt  us  twain — 
Had  the  dusky  goddess  bequeathed  her  ban  ? — 

And  the  ice  of  death  through  every  vein 
Of  comradeship  spread  in  briefest  span ; 

The  guerdon  our  toils  and  our  pains  had  won 

Was  too  great  for  two,  was  enough  for  one ; 

H  2 
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And  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  gloom 

Wlien  the  serpent  tongue  had  power  to  sting, 

While  o'er  one  of  us  hung  the  untimely  doom — 
A  winter's  night  to  a  day  of  spring, 

And  heart  from  heart  parting  fell  away 

At  the  fiat  of  Fate  by  her  iron  sway. 

It  seems  as  though  from  a  foamy^  dream 

I  awake,  and  this  pallid  ma«k  behold, 
And  I  ask — Can  this  be  the  end  supreme 

Of  the  countless  thiugs  of  the  days  of  old  P 
This  clay,  is  it  all  of  what  used  to  be 
In  the  Afric  land  by  the  Zingian  Sea? 

Isabel  Burton. 


*  Traume  sind  Schaune. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANT   SEAMEN.* 
By  a  Comhander,  R.N. 


IL 


rnHE  British  seaman  is  a  sad  snf-, 
X  ferer  at  the  hands  of  his  friends, 
the  British  public.  He  and  hia 
calli]]g  are  too  often  viewed  through 
a  sentimental  medium  of  a  very 
poetical  character,  which  raises  him 
above  the  wants  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, and  his  calling  above  the  laws 
and  requirements  of  ordinary  occu- 
pations. His  fiadlings  are  deemed  a 
necessaiy  part  of  his  professional 
character,  and  his  misfortunes  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  employ- 
ments. What^  in  other  men  are 
darned  grievous  sins,  are  in 
the  'Jack'  of  the  imagination, 
thought  tokens  of  excellence ;  and 
snf erings  which,  when  endured  by 
landsmen,  set  the  law  in  motion  for 
their  investigation,  are  regarded  as 
part  of  a  seaman's  natural  lot.  Re- 
duced to  prose  the  popular  idea  of 
the  sailor,  as  expressed  in  the  terms 
applicable  to  landsmen,  is  that  of 
a  dnmken,  dissolute,  good-for- 
nothing  blackguard,  whom  nobody 
can  help,  whose  one  idea  when  on 
shore  is  the  enjoyment  of  beastly 
delights;  but  who  at  sea  is  a 
^lorions,  daring,  reckless,  and  su- 
perior being.  Of  course,  '  Jack's  ' 
friends  express  these  failings  in  a 
more  polite  language,  which  almost 
CQn?erts  them  into  estimable  quabU 
ties;  whilst  his  capabiHties  at  sea 
are  even  more  imaginatively  de« 
scribed.  Yet^  of  what  other  pro- 
fession would  it  be  presumed  that 
two  such  opposite  characters  could 
coexist  in  the  same  persons? 
Would  not  common  sense,  in  any 


other  case,  at  once  say  that  a  de- 
bauched blackguard  must  be  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  morally,  incapable 
of  the  endurances,  the  exertions, 
and  the  pluck  which  is  so  falsely  SiS* 
cribed  to. the  debased  and  degradecl 
members  of  the  sea  fraternity  ?  H 
does  not  occur  to  '  Jade's '  Mesida 
that  the  frequenters  of  the  -"potr 
houses  and  brothels  of  the  seaports 
are  either  the  refuse  of  the  sea,  ot 
those  who  are  forced  by  preven- 
tible  circumstances  •  into  >  this  dis- 
graoefol  condition ;  or  that  sailors 
may  be  steady  married  men,  with 
fBoniL'es  dependent  on  their  labours ; 
and  religious  men,  capable  of  loving, 
fearing,  and  serving  God.  In  shorty 
sailors  mu3.t  be  looked  i^pon  aQ 
rational  beings,,  having  rational 
.wants,  and  influenced  for  good  or 
for  evil  by  the.ciroumstanc^s  undei^ 
which  they  are  brought  up»  With* 
drawn  for  the  greats  part  of  their 
lives — foreign-going  seamenier  niae 
months  in' the  year — ^from.tbo  prcH 
tection  of  ordinary  law,  Parliament 
is  caUed  upon  to  provide  exceptional 
legislation  for  their  especial  gui-» 
dcoice.  A  bulky  volume,  containing 
upwards  of  600  articlbs,  entitled 
the  'Merchant  Shipping  Aot  of 
1854,'  with  some  more  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament  having  the  same  o]^ 
ject,  includes  the  laws  under  which 
seamen  and  shipowners  are  gOn 
vemed.  The  relation  of  the  seaoian 
to  his  officer,  and  of  both  to  the 
shipowner,  is  one  which  calls  for 
more  than  ordinary  supemuon^  be- 
cause the  circumstances  of  sea  life 


*  Seport  of  ike  CommtUe  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Merchant  Smmm, 
H&rTi§oD  &  Sons.    1867. 

^  Our  8ttilor^  Wants,  and  how  to  meet  them.    By  Henry  Toynbee,  F.E.A.S.  Fja.a.S. 
!?i8bet&  Co.  1865. 

Reporti  of  the  MereaniHe  Marine  Association,  Liverpool,     1867-8. 

Return  fuming  the  Number,  Ages,  Ratings,  and  Causes  of  Death  of  Seamen  reported  to 
the  Board  of  IVocfe  as  having  died  in  the  British  Merchant  Service  dmring  the  Year  i%tt% 
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are  withdrawn  from  public  obser- 
vation, and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mollifying  influences  which  public 
opinion,  social  intercourse,  and  re- 
ligious principle  exert  in  the  case 
01  employers  and  employed  on 
shore.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of 
his  calling  must,  of  necessity,  not 
only  place  despotic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  captain,  but  subject 
the  seaman  to  his  authority  in  al- 
most every  relation  of  life.  To  his 
officers  must  he  look  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  medicine,  amuse- 
ment, and  mental  and  spiritual 
instruction.  Day  and  night,  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  in  all 
weathers,  and  at  all  times,  is  he 
subject  to  their  authority  and  open 
to  receive  orders.  The  necessity  of 
regulating  this  despotic  power, 
which  under  any  conditions  would 
obtain,  is  still  more  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  withdrawn 
for  such  lengthened  periods  from 
public  observation.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  shipowner,  whose  properiy 
at  sea  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  his  servants,  and  of  all 
to  the  insurance  companies ;  the  ar- 
rangements for  paying  the  crew,  and 
for  allotting  a  portion  of  their  wages 
to  their  families  in  their  absence; 
the  system  of  recruiting,  and  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  seamen 
and  officers ;  the  means  by  which 
discipline  is  to  be  maintained ;  the 
principal  requirements  of  safety  for 
the  ship  itself;  and  the  measures 
to  be  taJi:en  consequent  upon  death 
and  shipwreck,  are  some  of  the 
complex  questions  which  call  for 
legislative  interference  of  a  special 
nature.  That  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1854,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Acts,  require,  not  only 
consolidation  and  simplification, 
but  considerable  modification  un- 
der most  of  these  heads,  is  agreed 
by  all  concerned.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  under  which  department  of 
the  government  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine is  placed,  are  convinced  of  the 
national  importance  of  the  whole 


subject.  The  shipowners  are  de- 
sirous of  a  change,  though  by  no 
means  agreed  in  what  direction  to 
seek  it,  —  each  particular  trade 
having  its  own  specialities  to  cater 
for.  The  more  enlightened  officers 
of  the  mercantile  marine  are  equally 
solicitous  of  alterations.  Indepen- 
dent observers,  such  as  naval  offi- 
cers, medical  men,  clergymen,  and 
other  philanthropic  persons  are  load 
in  their  endeavours  to  throw  day- 
light into  the  forecastles  and  cabins 
of  our  merchant  navy ;  whilst  the 
more  skilful  seamen  themselves 
evince  their  desire  for  social  ame- 
lioration in  the  very  practical  form 
of  quitting  an  employment  which, 
in  too  many  trades,  is  not  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  respectable  men 
would  willingly  endure. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  reconcile, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  confficting 
views  of  the  above  classes  as  to  the 
amendments  requisite  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  and  to  agree 
upon  practical  recommendations  to 
shipowners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
for  the  purpose  of  improvingthecon- 
dition  of  merchant  seamen,  that  a 
committee  was  formed  in  London  two 
years  since.  It  included  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  shipowners 
who  had  never  commanded  vessels, 
shipowners  who  had  commanded 
vessels,  masters  of  merchant  ships 
who  were  not  shipowners,  naval 
officers,  the  chaplains  of  the  Well 
Street  Sailors'  Home,  London,  and 
of  the  Waterside  Church  Mission 
at  Gravesend,  and  medical  gentle- 
men. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  very  widely  divergent  elements 
could  agree  in  every  measure,  yet 
they  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  re- 
port which  was  adopted  without 
protest,  showing  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  measures  not  less  stringent, 
reforms  not  less  radical  than  those 
pointed  out,  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  promptly.  Some  of  these  re- 
forms were  of  a  character  to  require 
legislative    interference,    but    the 
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great  majority  coxusisted  of  sugges- 
tions wluch  shipowners,  officers  or 
seamen  ooold  themselyes  carry  out. 
Indeed)  if  maritinie  human  nature 
were  perfect^  or  had  reached  a  fair 
degree  of  perfection,  we  are  not 
sure  that  any  additional  legislative 
action  would  be  necessary  at  all. 
What  is  wanted  is  common  honesty 
and  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.    But,  as  we  have  be- 
fore pointed  out,  the  distance  from 
public  observation,    the  want    of 
general  information,  the  absence  of 
Uie  press  with  all  its  publicity  and 
the  strong  moral  power  it  brings  to 
bear  agamst  those  evil  deeds  which 
loTe  seclusion  and  hate  the  light,  call 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  protection 
from  &e  law.     When  the  report 
of  this  committee   was  presented 
to  the  then  President  of  ihe  Board 
of  Trade  (the  Dnke  of  Eichmond), 
his  grace  stated,  that  an  outline  of 
an  amendment    to    the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  hsid  been  prepared  by 
his  predecessor,  Sir  St^ord  North- 
cote,  which  embraced  very  many  of 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  re- 
port. When  we  state  that  a  report 
occnjmng  twenty-seven  jiages  of  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  large  type  em- 
braces sixty-foar  subjects,  it  will  be 
eyident  with  what  conciseness  each 
subject  is  treated,  and,  as  we  have 
said  that  the   whole  of   the  com- 
mittee agreed  in  the  recommenda- 
tions, it  wQl  be  equally  evident  that 
some  of  the  suggestions  are  very 
mild  attempts  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
<niltie8   stated.     An    appendix    of 
siztj-seven  pages  contains,  however, 
some  valuable  suggestions  of  a  more 
ladical  character,  on  the  acceptance 
of  which  ihe  committee  cordd  not 
nnanimously  agree.     The  report  is 
^vided  into  five  chapters,  treating 
severally  of  'The  Seaman's  Health 
Afloat,* '  Accommodation  on  Shore 
for  Seamen    and    their  Families,' 
'Wages,  Pensions,  Ac.,'  'Discipline,' 
«Qd  'Protection  of  the  Seaman's 
Life.' 
Perhaps,  on  no  subject  has  the 


seaman  more  right  to  complain  of 
the  ideal  character  assigned  to  him 
by  his  sentimental  ^ends,  the 
British  public,  than  in  the  lack  of 
legal  protection  afforded  to  his  life, 
whether  it  be  that  it  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  imaginative  faculties  to 
suppose  that  the  ideal '  Jack '  had  any 
care  for  his  own  life,  or  that  his  death 
could  be  of  any  consequence  to  any- 
body else,  or  whether  it  be  simply 
the  effect  of  legal  negligence  or 
ignorance,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  law  does  not  extend  its 
shield  over  the  sailor's  life  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  does  over  the 
landsman's. 

Let  Tom  Landsman  be  crushed 
by  a  railway  accident,  tumble  off  a 
scaffolding,  break  his  heart,  cut  his 
throat,  or  in  any  other  way  have 
his  life  brought  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nation, the  law,  unasked,  steps  in  to 
inquire  how  it  was  done,  and  who 
did  it?  But  Jack  Seaman  may 
tumble  overboard,  be  poisoned  out 
of  the  medicine  chest,  be  starved  to 
death,  or  in  any  way  come  to  an 
unnatural  end,  and,  provided  it  takes 
place  on  the  high  seas,  and  care  be 
taken  not  to  bring  his  body  on  shore, 
the  law  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  transaction.  Well  may  sailors 
sing: 

Where  he  goes  and  how  he  fares, 
No  one  knows  and  no  one  cares. 

By  a  parliamentary  *  Return  re- 
lative to  the  Deaths  of  Seamen  in 
the  British  Merchant  Service  du- 
ring the  year  1 867,'  dated  22nd  May 
1868  (which  does  not,  however, 
include  such  deaths  as  occurred 
within  the  United  Kingdom  after 
discharge  to  the  shore),  we  leam  that 
out  of  5,283  deaths,  3,188  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  by  accident.  The 
deaths  are  classified  accgrding  to  the 
reports  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels, 
without  any  medical  or  other  in- 
quiry into  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  so  formed.  There  can  be 
little  question  but  that  most  of  the 
maladies  of  seamen,  under  whatever 
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name  they  may  be  registered,  pro- 
ceed from  their  vices,  or  from  the 
defiance  of  all  sanatory  science  in 
their  food,  water,  housing,  or  cloth- 
ing. Bnt  it  is  supposed  to  be  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  sailors  to  be  poisoned  by  im- 
proper medicines,  or  by  overdoses 
of  ttie  appointed  remedies.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  deaths  take  place 
in  the  prime  of  life — viz.  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age;  and 
about  two  fifths  of  the  mortality 
occurs  amongst  that  all-important 
but  decreasing  class,  the  able  sea- 
man. Deficient  as  this  return  must 
be  in  reliability,  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  and  in  information  as  to  its 
locality,  it  is,  we  trust,  only  the 
first  of  an  ascending  series  of  re- 
turns which  will  tesbch  us  how  and 
why  life  is  so  unnecessarily  pre- 
carious in  the  mercantile  marine. 
Not  only  would  such  an  improved 
return  be  highly  instructive  for  life 
insurance  purposes,  but  it  would 
show  how  far  we  are  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  life  is  recklessly 
wasted  at  sea. 

How  often  have  we  known  the 
lives  of  seamen  needlessly  sacrificed 
by  the  utter  carelessness,  not  to  say 
indifference,  of  their  officers  or  ship- 
mates, either  by  being  unneces- 
sarily ordered  on  a  hazardous  duty 
without  due  precautions;  by  equally 
needless  long  continued  exertion  in 
a  perilous  position ;  by  letting  go 
ropes  which  should  not  have  been 
touched  whilst  the  unfortunate  man 
was  in  the  position  from  which  he 
lost  his  life;  or  by  other  equally 
oliviously  preventible  causes.  An 
inquest  would  have  brought  these 
facts  out,  and  even  if  no  punish- 
ment followed,  yet,  by  its  publicity, 
the  repetition  of  similar  occurrences 
would  have  been  materially  less- 
ened. If  this  be  so,  even  in  a  ship- 
of-war,  how  much  more  is  it  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  a  merchant  ship, 
where  other  causes  of  death  of  a 
violent  and  more  culpable  character 
Hfe  by  no  means  infrequent.     No 


observant  reader  of  those  proceed- 
ings in  our  police  courts  in  which 
seamen  are  involved,  can  fedl  to 
observe  how  possible  it  is  for  un- 
questioned deeds  of  violence,  or 
culpable  negligence  to  jeopardise 
the  lives  of  seamen  employed  m 
merchant  ships  navigating  distant 
seas,  far  from  the  reign  of  law,  of 
social  influence,  of  public  opinion^ 
and  the  press.  Can  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  reckless  sacrifice 
of  life  at  sea,  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  report  before  us,  that : 

In  case  of  loss  of  life,  whether  by  wreck 
or  accident^  there  should  be  an  official  in* 
restigation,  similar  to  a  coronei^s  inquest, 
at  the  first  British  port  at  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  officers  and  crew  mayarriTe, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  body 
should  not  prevent  the  inquiiy,  although  it 
might  prevent  the  charge  of  murder  irom 
being  brought  in,  except  under  the  csrtifi- 
cate  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

Nor  would  the  discoveries  of  the 
proposed  nautical  courts  of  inquest 
inculpate  only  officers  and  crew. 
They  would  throw  light  on  dark 
deeds  which  have  'the  reckless 
greedy  selfishness '  of  unprincipled 
speculators  as  their  foundation.  As 
winter  closes  in  w6  are  annually 
treated  to  newspaper  pan^raphs 
headed  'Daring  Act  of  Seaman* 
ship,'  *  A  True  Seamati,'  &C.,  and 
telling  soitie  story  of  a  captain 
and  the  residue  of  a  crew  strug- 
gling for  life  against  what  appears 
to  be  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  elements,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
an  over-laden,  ill-found  rotteu  ship 
vrith  a  cargo  of  timber  from  the 
North  American  colonies  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  to  get  a  ship  known  to  be 
in  a  sinking  condition  out  of  a 
British  port  and  down  the  Ei^lish 
or  Irish  Channel  with  a  view  to  a 
distant  destination.  To  read  the 
story  as  given,  one  would  suppose 
that  some  uncommon  hurricane  had 
overtaken  the  vessel,  and  the  lives 
of  the  crew  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  unforeseen  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, but  looking  over  the  other 
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oolnmns  of  the  newspaper  and  ex- 
ercisiBg  the  smallest  modicum  of 
oommon  sense,  we  may  safely  con- 
clnde  that  hmidreds  of  ships  made 
fiur  weather  of  the  same  gale,  and 
reached  their  destination  not  only 
onharmed,  bat  their  crews  quite 
ignorant  that  any  unusual  winds  or 
seas  had  been  experienced.  These 
are  not  i&olated  cases,  nor  are  their 
origin  difficult  to  discover.  Any 
meaes  hy  which  legal  acumen  could 
be  set  in  motion  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  these  disasters,  would 
alter  materially  the  complexion  of 
the  story,  add  a  few  unprincipled 
sliipowners  to  the  public  works  at 
PoiHand  or  Chatham,  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  necessity 
of  most  of  these  '  daring  acts  of 
seamanship/ 

The  &ct  is  that  as  civilisation 
and  knowledge  advance  the  vil- 
lany  and  rascality  of  the  country 
assumes  more  intelligent  and  for- 
midable weapons,  aims  at  more 
wholesale  rewards,  and  becomes 
more  reckless  of  human  life.  It  may 
be  to  the  coextending  influences  of 
good  and  evil  that  we  should  as- 
cribe the  increased  proportion  in 
Trhich  hves  are  lost  at  sea.  Whilst 
on  ^e  one  hand  to  prevent  casual- 
ties an  enormous  outlay  is  annually 
made,  greater  intelligence  and  vigi- 
lance is  exei^cised  by  masters,  ships 
are  better  built,  science  lends  its 
aid  both  to  construction  and  navi- 
gation, dangers  are  more  reliably 
marked  on  the  charte,  our  ooaflts 
are  better  lighted  and  buoyed,  night 
signals  are  multiplied,  Lloyds'  Re- 
gister as  well  as  the  French  Veritas 
are  making  more  stringent  rules 
for  the  damification  of  vessels,  and 
our  coasts  are  bristling  with  lifeboats 
and  mortar  apparatus;  on  the  other 
band,  in  spite  of  all  these  material 
aids,  a  st^Mly  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  casualties,  in  excess  of  the 
increase  of  tonnage,  is  annually 
tabulated.  Comparing  the  casual- 
ties, losses,  and  damages  of  i860 
with  1866,  we  find  that  from  1,667 


they  have  increased  to  2,289,  ^^  which 
294  were  foreign  vessels.  Out  of 
these  2,289  vessels,  over  1,400  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  550 
in  the  foreign-going  trade,  and  250 
in  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  ports. 
Then,  comparing  the  risk  to  life, 
we  find  that  whilst  in  i860  3,234. 
lives  were  jeopardised,  of  which 
537  were  lost,  in  1866  5,83^ 
lives  were  jeopardised,  of  which 
896  were  lost:  thus  showing  that 
in  the  latter  year  little  short  of 
double  as  many  lives  were  placed 
in  jeopardy  as  only  six  years  pre- 
viously, though,  thanks  to  the  in- 
crease of  life-saving  appliances,  the 
actual  loss  of  life  is  only  two  thirds 
as  much  more.  These  figures  are 
confirmed  by  Mr.  James  Hall  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who,  as  the 
director  of  two  insurance  com- 
panies, writes : 

The  periodical  returns  of  our  losses  and 
casualties  at  sea  are  gradually  assuming 
proportions  which  render  the  subject  one 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  known 
that  ships  are  sent  to  sea  from  our  porta 
in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  and  the  effect 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  losses  upon 
the  rates  of  insurance  would  hardly  be 
credited  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
premiums  of  ao  or  30  years  ago.  The 
rates  are  now  in  many  cases  double  what 
they  formerly  were ;  and  while  at  the  low 
premiums  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
underwriters  reahsed  fortunes,  the  businesa 
is  now  most  unprofitable,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rates  of  the  present  day;  yet  we 
are  building  our  ships  stronger  than  eyer, 
the  Lloyds*  Register,  as  well  as  the  French 
Veritas,  are  making  more  stringent  rulea 
for  the  classification  of  vessels,  improve- 
ments in  navigation  have  been  intnxluced 
by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  our  coasts 
are  better  lighted. 

Investigating  more  closely  the 
figures  of  the  returns  for  1866, 
we  find  that  out  of  the  2,289  ^^^ 
sels  which  sustained  casualties  in 
that  year,  only  99  were  vessels  of 
over  600  tons  burden,  and  only  1 50 
of  them  were  steamers.  Proceed- 
ing further  to  inquire  into  the  age 
of  these  vessels,  we  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  ezplaming  what  the-  law 
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ought  to  take  cognisance  of  in  this 
reckless  sacrifice  of  life,  which,  if  it 
only  occurred  on  a  railroad,  in  a 
coal-pit,  in  a  factory,  or  in  short 
anywhere  on  dry  land,  would  be 
traced  home  to  the  culprits.     '  In- 
stances,' says  Mr.  James  Hall,  '  are 
numerous  of  ships,  notoriously  un- 
worthy, being  sent  to  sea  and  lost 
almost    immediately  after   leaving 
harbour.     Yet,'  he  adds,  *I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  ship- 
owner having   been  called   to  ac- 
count for    loss  of  life  presumably 
caused  by  his    ship  having  been 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unfit  condition.' 
When  a  shipowner  is  spoken  of,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that 
the  title  does  not  exclusively  belong 
to  millionaires,  or  other  great  folk 
with    great    fleets,    great    capital, 
great  credit,  and  great  commerce 
at  stake,  but  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  any  little  speculator,  whether  a 
retired  ship  captain,  or  tradesman, 
or  less  honest  individual,  who  either 
singly  or    conjointly    with   others, 
takes  small  shares  in  ever  so  small 
a  venture.     Most  of  the  1,400  ves- 
sels under  600  tons  which  were  lost 
in  1 866,  probably  belonged  to  these 
small  speculators.     Some  of  these 
may    have    been  purchased,   after 
they  had  been  condemned  as   un- 
fieaworthy,  for  a  few  pounds,  their 
supposed  value  for  firewood.     The 
vessel  being  fitted  for  sea,  took  in  a 
cargo  and  crew,  was  insured  against 
total  loss,  and  then,  the  speculators' 
own  pockets  being  secure,  they  took 
care  not  to  venture  their  own  lives 
in  the  vessel  when  sent  to  sea.     K 
the   ships  so  insured  reach  their 
destination,   the    owners   probably 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  ven- 
ture, but  if  they  go  to  the  bottom, 
orew  and    all,   the  speculation  is 
probably  still  more  advantageous. 
We  will  quote  Mr.  James  Hall  again : 

Many  of  the  mutual  insurance  clubs, 
where  old  and  unclassed  vessels  were  in- 
sured, have  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  collapsed,  the  annual  premium  in 
«ome  of  them    haying  exceeded  30   per 


cent,  and  eren  in  some  existing  clobs, 
where  more  circumspection  is  shown,  the 
rates  are  now  about  20  per  cent.:  in  itsdf 
a  proof  of  the  poor  and  ill-found  condition 
of  the  property  which  is  allowed  to  go  to 
sea.  The  value  of  such  vessels  is  at  this 
moment  purely  nominal. 

This  ruffianly  proceeding  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
committee  of  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving  the  Condition  of  Merchant 
Seamen  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  waste  indignation  upon  it,  but 
calmly  state  that,  '  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  total  losses  happens 
to  ships  insured  for  total  loss. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  system  of  insuring  for  total  loss 
only,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  think 
it  is  of  sufficient  significance  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject.'  The 
question  which  naturally  arises 
here  is,  Why  don't  the  under- 
writers stop  this?  It  is  common 
to  impute  various  unworthy  pecu- 
niary motives  to  them ;  amongst 
others,  that  a  few  great  losses,  like 
a  few  great  fires  on  shore,  creates  a 
panic  amongst  the  uninsured,  which 
in  the  end  more  than  recoups  the 
company  for  the  losses  which  create 
it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
quite  satisfied  either  with  the  odium 
thrown  on  the  underwriters,  or 
with  the  defence  made  by  Mr. 
James  Hall,  which  is  not,  however, 
without  weight.     He  says : 

As  a  director  of  two  marine  insurance  com- 
panies here  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that, 
notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  the  utm(»t 
precaution  and  circumspection,  we  cannot 
guard  against  taking  insurance  on  vessek 
that  may  be  unseaworthy,  and  when  a 
claim  arises  upon  such  an  insurance  we 
must  either  pay  without  demur,  or  submit 
to  be  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  enormous,  not  to  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  decision  and  the  strong 
feeling  of  juries  against  public  companies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ghadwick  suggests 
that,  *  Insurance  beyond  two  thirds 
of  the  value  be  declared  unlawful.' 
Though  we  like  the  idea,  we  do  not 
see  very  clearly  how    it  could  be 
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enforced,  nnless  a  trial  were  in 
ereiy  case  instituted  in  a  court  of 
law,  with  all  its  accompanying  for- 
mality, in  wliich  the  registered 
owner,  the  officers,  and  the  crew, 
fihonid  be  required  under  cross-ex- 
amiDAtion,  to  show  why  their  ship 
was  wrecked  or  foundered.  What- 
ever inoonyeniences  such  a  proceed- 
ing might  entail  upon  commercial 
transactions,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  government  to  protect  the  li/ves  of 
iti  subjects,  and  whenever  a  ship  is 
so  lost,  the  lives  of  the  crew  are 
more  or  less  endangered. 

In  the  event  of  either  owner  or 
officers  being  proved  to  be  in  default, 
the  crew  should  have  a  claim  upon 
tiie  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  for  any  physical  injury 
tbejmay  have  sustained.  As  the 
owner  receives  his  insurance,  and 
has  the  selection  of  the  officers,  he 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
property  of  the  crew,  to  the  same 
eitent  as  he  is  for  that  of  the  pas- 


^e  conceive,  then,  that  there  are 
t  wo  forms  of  legal  protection  required 
for  tbe  lives  of  seamen.  First,  an 
mquest  when  sudden  death  actually 
occurs ;  second,  a  trial  when  lives 
are  jeopardised  by  the  loss  of  the 
ressel. 

With  reference  to  the  second  case, 
we  are  folly  aware  that  occasionally 
an  inquiry  is  instituted  in  extreme 
cases,  when  the  particulars  for- 
warded to  the  Board  of  Trade  seem 
to  require  it.  But,  who  supply  in 
the  tist  instance,  the  particulars  P 
The  persons  who  are  themselves, 
if  anybody  is,  inculpated  in  the  loss ! 
If  any  guilt  attaches  to  these  per- 
s<Mi8,  are  they  not  interested  in 
Withholding  such  items  of  informa- 
tion as  may  possibly  lead  to  in- 
quiry ?  And  if  the  information  is 
derived  from  popular  report,  and, 
the  wreck  being  somewhere  near 
the  British  Isles,  the  Board  of  Trade 
rorreyor  is  enabled  to  procure  ad- 
ditional particulars  of  a  character 
to  demand  official  inquiry,  even  then 


nobody  is  placed  on  their  trial,  no 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  takes 
place,  and  a  wealthy  or  crafty  owner 
can  manage  to  turn  the  proceedings 
into  what  has  been  well  called  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  '  a  white- 
washing inquiry.*  We  need  not 
recur  to  the  well-known  case  in 
which  a  steam-ship  of  3,000  tons 
went  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
a  sea  in  which  not  only  small  brigs 
made  fair  weather,  but  in  which 
her  own  deeply-laden  pinnace  lived 
in  safety.  Whether  the  verdict 
then  given  was  right  or  wrong,  no- 
body believed  that  it  was  fairly  ar- 
rived at,  or  that  a  proper  trial  would 
not  have  brought  out  the  point  this 
court  failed  to  discover,  viz.  who 
was  to  blame  P 

This  question  of  the  legal  pro- 
tection to  life  at  sea,  is  one  of  the 
first  consequence,  not  only  in  its 
direct  tendency  to  prevent  its  un- 
necessary sacrifice,  and,  therefore, 
to  act  as  a  life-saving  agency ;  but 
still  more  by  the  publicity  which  it 
would  affi>rd  as  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  forecastles  and  quarterdecks  of 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  would  thus 
brine  the  force  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  bear  in  the  cor- 
rection of  those  infamous  practices 
which  too  often  disgrace  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  which  can  neither 
bear  the  light  of  day,  nor  be  stopped 
by  more  direct  legislative  action.  We 
venture,  therefore,  to  extract  from 
the  appendix  to  the  report  before 
us.  the  following  observations  on 
'  Marine  Disasters  :* 

The  liyes  of  seamen  and  passengers  are 
frequently  jeopardised  or  lost  by  the  pre- 
ventible  sinking  or  wrecking  of  the  ship, 
without  the  law  interposing  for  their  pro- 
tection, as  in  cases  of  risks  or  deaths 
occurring  on  shore.  Occasionally  a  very 
unsatisfactory  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
circumstances  attending  particular  ship- 
wrecks; but  the  vast  minority  of  such 
cases  are  not  followed  by  eyen  this  partial 
ittvestigation. 

The  cases  are  beliered  to  be  frequent 
in  which  highly  or  ezcessiyely  insured 
ships  are  lost  or  destroyed  through  culpable 
negligence  in  the  equipment  or  manning, 
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if  not  by  positively  wilful  means.  In  a 
recent  case  (in  1866),  a  shipowner  was 
stated  to  have  been  popularly  known  on 
the  Exchange  and  to  the  police,  as  con- 
cerned in  the  wilful  destruction  of  fifteen 
ships,  under  conditions  necessarily  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  the  lives  of  their 
crews,  yet  no  investigation  worthy  of  the 
name  was  instituted  until  certain  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  the  fraudulent  de- 
struction of  the  sixteenth  ship  brought  the 
culprit  within  the  reach  of  the  oidinary 
courts  of  justice. 

In  the  royal  navy  it  is  assumed  that  a 
ship  is  built  to  float  in  safety  in  deep 
water,  and  if  the  vessel  sinks,  or  is  other- 
wise lost,  a  prima  facie  case  is  taken  to 
exist  against  the  officers  and  crew,  who  are 
in  ever^  such  case  tried  by  court-martial, 
however  obviously  pardonable  may  be  the 
apparent  circumstances. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Gates- 
head and  Newcastle  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  November,  1866,  to  appoint 
a  person  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  ship- 
wreck. 

I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  much 
loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  would  be 
annually  prevented  if  it  was  enacted,  that 
in  every  case  of  shipwreck  the  officers  and 
frach  of  the  crew  as  be  at  hand  were  tried 
at  the  county  court  nearest  to  the  port  of 
their  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
the  cross-examination  inculpated  the  equip- 
ment, &c.,  the  registered  owner  should  be 
held  responsible  to  the  law  for  the  hazard 
or  loss  of  life.  Such  trial  might,  with 
advantage  in  certain  cases,  be  preceded  by 
a  preliminary  inquiry  abroad  to  collect 
evidence.  [That  is  to  say,  in  case  the  crew 
are  first  landed  abroad],  power  should 
be  given  to  naval  courts,  or  other  com- 
petent authorities,  to  conduct  a  preliminaiy 
inquiry  into  all  cases,  not  only  of  vessels 
lost,  but  also  of  those  seriously  endangered 
abroad;  the  result  to  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

It  has  been  shown  that  1,400  ves- 
sels in  the  coasting  trade,  or  2,190 
ships  of  less  than  600  tons  burthen, 
were  amongst  those  to  which  casual- 
ties occurred  in  1866.  It  is  chiefly 
amongst  these  descriptions  of  ves- 
sels that  we  find  the  'unclassed' 
ships.  *  Classed  *  ships  are  subject 
to  a  professional  survey,  both  as  to 
hull  and  rigging,  in  the  interests  of 
the  underwriters ;  whilst  passenger 
ships  are  also  surveyed  by  the  Go- 
vernment surveyor  before  leaving 
port.     'Unclassed^  ships  are  com- 


monly unfit  from  age,  unsoundness, 
or  o^er  defects,  to  withstand  the 
scrutiny  of  Lloyds'  surveyor.  170 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Seaham,  hav- 
ing  memorialised  the  Govemmeat 
respecting  the  bad  state  of  the  ^  nn- 
classed '  ships  in  the  coasting  trad^. 
a  Government  shipwright  surveyor 
was  sent  to  Sunderland  and  ^ea- 
ham,  to  make  inquiries  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  statements,  and  re- 
ported, 15th  January,  1865  : 

In  reference  to  the  statement  respect- 
ing vessels  being  worn  out,  leakj,  acd 
unsound  in  the  hull,  from  the  partial  exa- 
mination I  was  able  to  make,  it  would 
appear  not  to  be  without  foundation,  &s 
in  many  cases  the  vessels  are  a  great  dge, 
decks  very  defective,  caulking  very  bad, 
and  the  pumps  required  to  be  kept  in  use 
for  a  considerable  time  during  the  voyage. 
....  The  side  and  masthead  lights  are 
very  defective,  and  not  in  accordance  with 

Admiralty  regulations I  fbuiid  the 

boats  in  a  very  defective  state  and  acaic^ly 
one  equipped,  and  a  great  want  of  imme- 
diate means  of  setting  the  same  out.  .... 
The  forecastles  of  the  ships  are  in  a  bad 
sanatory  condition,  in  height,  length,  and 
breadth,  lumbered  up  with  stores,  the  want 
of  sufficient  space,  and  the  leaky  oonditi<Bk 
of  the  deck  overhead.  ....  The  space  is 
very  badly  disposed  of  or  badly  arranged, 
the  same  varying  in  height  from  only 
3  ft  6  in.  upwards,  which  I  consider  is  not 
at  all  fit  for  men  to  live  in.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  vessels'  forecastles  that 'wore 
examined  by  me  were  more  or  less  half 
filled  with  rope,  &c,  when  at  sea,  which  I 
consider  highly  objectionable. 

The  Chamber  of  Commeroe  at 
Newcastle,  which,  by  the  way, 
evinces  an  enlightened  aolicitade  for 
seamen,  worthy  of  imitation  by 
other  maritime  boards  elsewhere — 
attributes  the  excessive  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  sea  to  ihe  nnsea- 
worthy  condition,  inefficient  equip- 
ment, and  frequent  overladin^  of 
vessels,  and  to  the  incompetence  or 
carelessness  of  those  in  oommand. 
These  gentlemen  recommend  that 
a  Government  Inspector  of  Ship- 
ping be  appointed  to  each  of  the 
principal  ports  in  the  kingdom,  to 
examine  periodically  the  'unclassed' 
ships.  They  do  not  propose  any 
novel  principle,  but  merely  the  ex- 
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tension  to  all  'imclassed'  Britifili 
ships  of  the  pTovisiozifl  of  the  Mer* 
ch&nt  Shipping  Act,  as  ap|>lied  to 
cieamerB  earryimg  paeaengers,  with 
the  same  penalties,  on  de&olt,  as  are 
imposed,  by  section  318:  of  the  Act, 
on  the  owners  of  passenger  ships. 
We  find  the  same  view  is  held  by 
the  more  enlightened  shipowners  at 
LiTerpool,  who  look  on  the  visits  of 
the  GoTsrmnent  soryeyor  as  a  great 
assifltanoeibo  themselYes,  in  discover- 
ing the  shortcomings  in  the  equip* 
meat,  which  may  lui^ve  escaped  ob- 
testation. 

1^0  doubt  this  is  not  the  general 
wish,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
a  orasiderable  number  of  the  ship- 
owning  class  would  agree  to  any 
expedient  which  would  interfere 
with  thsir  rapacity.  But  we  ven- 
ture to  v^wat  the  observation,  that 
it  k  the  fint  duty  of  a  Qovemment 
to  protect  i^e  lives  of  its  sulrjects ;. 
isd  that  questions  of  commerce 
must  not  be  allowed  to  degexierate 
into  free  trade  in  sailors',  lives. . 

Legal  protection .  being  provided 
for  tibe  lives  .of  oox  .seamen,  the 
next  .«uM9t  pressiag  ,  consideration) 
must  be  thkt  moral  elevation  on 
which  hinges  thpse  hfbfaits. which 
nakaor  mar  the  man. 

There  is  no  calling  in  life,  open, 
to  the  British  workn^uvmore  cal- 
culated, under,  favourable  condi- 
tions, to  develop  his  highest  phy- 
sical, mental  and.  moral  charac- 
teristics than  that  of  the  sea.  Yet, 
soeh  are  tiie  extraneous  circunL- 
iteooes  fcDPoed  upon  a  Jarge  portion 
of  our  merchant  seamen,  that  few 
ikiUed  British  worionen  sink  lower 
in  the  moral  and  social  scale,  thaxL 
those  whose  misconduct  disgraces 
oar  eountiy  abroad,  risks  our  splen- 
did Bhips  on  the  high  seas,  and  is 
tiie  support  and  prey  of  the  most 
debased  portion  of  our  seaport 
population. 


We  need  only  point  to  the  high 
standard  of  intelligence,  phjsique 
and  moral  conduct  attained  in  well- 
commanded  ships  of  both  the  royal 
and  mercantile  navies,  as  a  witness 
of  the  attainments  nataral  to  the 
profession ;  whilst  the  most  casual 
visitor  to  the  water-sides  of  ouij 
great  mercantile  seaports  need 
make  but  few  inquiries  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  dissolute  and  de^ 
prayed  habits  which  bad  custom^ 
and  bad  regulations  have  forced 
upon  the  seamen. 

In  a  former  article^  we  drew 
special  attention  to  some  of  these 
debasitig  regulations,  such  as  the 
bad  housing  and  poisonous  food 
and  water  furnished  the  seaman  on 
shipboard.  These  crying  evils  have 
since  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislative  action,  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  induce 
shipowners  to  see  their  own  pecu- 
niaiy:  interest  in  l^he  supply  of 
habitable  abodes  fit  for  human, 
beings,  and  of  food  and  water  fit 
for  human  sustenance,  in  both, 
which  particulars  many  British 
shipowners  have  been  far  less  care- 
tai  of  their  crews  than  American 
and  somQ  other  foreign  employers. 
The  new  Act  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently long  in  operation  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
it  is  likely  to  have  in  producing  the 
happy  results  contemplated  by  the 
legislature.  That  Act  professedly 
touches  only  a  very  few  of  the  cus-, 
toma  which  result  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  seamen ;  and  the  forther 
legislation  promised  was  deferred  last 
ye>ar  to  make  way  for  an  Act  which 
gives  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
every  provident  workman  except 
the  seaman.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to.  foresee  the  period  when  Parlia- 
ment will  haVe  sufficient  leisure  to 
atteivd  to  such  commonplace  but 
practical  matters  as  those  which 
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affect,  not  only  the  well-being,  bnt 
the  snpplj  of  those  skilled  seamen 
to  whose  patriotism,  intelligence, 
skill  and  conrage  we  mnst  eventnaUy 
entrust  the  de^nce  of  onr  shores  in 
any  maritime  war  involving  the 
continoance  of  onr  national  exis- 
tence. 

Whilst  Parliament  stands  still, 
unfortunately  the  evils  referred  to 
continue  to  operate  injoriously,  by 
driving  the  more  respectable  and 
intelligent  seamen  to  seek  refnge 
from  &eir  operation  in  some  of  ihe 
more    remunerative    employments 
which  are  open  to  them  on  shore, 
and  by  preventing  desirable  lads  of 
respectable  parentage  taking  to  the 
sea  in  Efafficient  numbers  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  bv  that  exodus  or 
by  death.     As  ships  must  obtain 
men,  and  under  a  high  rate  of  in- 
surance the  safety  of  the  vessels  is 
a  subordinate  object,  landsmen  of 
mature  years,  whose  low  character 
or    inferior    intelligence    interfere 
with  their  employment  on  shore, 
find  their  way  afloat,   to  the  no 
small  disgust  of  their  shipmates; 
or  foreign  seamen,  who  would  not 
be  available  for  island  defence,  and 
who  are  not  always  very  reputable 
specimens  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crews.     The  character  and  the 
standard  of  skill  of  our  British  bom 
seamen  is  thus  on  the  one  hand 
subject    to    steady    deterioration; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  voluntary 
though  inadequate  efforts  are  being 
nobly  made  by  the  instruction  of 
lads  in  special  training  ships  to 
supply  good  English  boys  for  ser- 
vice a£oat.     However  simcient  the 
present  supply  of  low-class  adults, 
foreigners,   and  boys  may  be  for 
the  purpose  of  navigating  highly  in- 
sured ships,  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  purposes  of  national  defence,  the 
adequate  supply  of  well-conducted 
and  skilful  British-bom  seamen  is  an 
imperial  question  concerning  every 
Englishman,  in  which    the    ship- 
owning  fraternity  cannot  be  allowed 
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a  monopoly  of  interest.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest  of  the  moment  to  decide  the 
question  whether  the  owner  shall 
take  a  proportion  of  these  trained 
lads  in  his  ship  or  not ;  nor  should 
we  compel  the  owner  to  take  bojg 
to  sea,  for  imperial  purposes,  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  ;  nor  should  we  be 
parties  to  sending  respectable  lads 
on  shipboard  so  long  as  those  ex. 
traneous  conditions  are  maintained 
which  tend  to  debase  their  moral 
character,    lower     their     physical 
stamina,  and  endanger  their  future 
spiritual  condition.    It  must  also  be 
remembered   that  apprentices  are 
not  required  by  steam  ships,  neither, 
indeed,  could  they  be  trained  into 
efficient  seamen  on  board  such  ves- 
sels.    Thus  the  duly  of  rearing  up 
seamen  devolves  on  sailing  ships^ 
though,  when  so  trained,  the  steam 
ships  employ  them.  It  would  there- 
fore be  obviously  un&ir  to  require 
the  owners  of  sailing  ships  to  he^ 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  expense 
than  those  of  steam  vessels.     In- 
deed, it  is  not  possible,  in  these  days 
of  steam  ships,  to  give  boys  proper 
manual  skill  in  every  part  of  their 
calling,  except  in  specaal  instruction- 
ships.     Here  they  can  be  systema- 
tically taught  in  detail  many  im- 
portant paHfl  of  their  fixture  duties,, 
of  which  merchant  seamen  are  too 
commonly  ignorant.      Every  boy 
should,  therefore,  undergo  this  spe- 
cial   course  of  instruction    before 
being  fairly  launched  into  life  on 
the  high  seas.     To  accomplish  this 
end  the  present  number  of  training 
ships  is  wholly  inadequate.   At  least 
20,000  boys  should  be  thus  annually 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  would  occupy  twelve 
months.     But  it  is  not  possible  for 
mere  private  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
system  to  such  an  extent.     As  the 
training  ships  increase  in  number, 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  get- 
ting owners  to  take  all  the  boys  &at 
can  be  trained,  and  that  are  really 
needed  to  supply  the  waste,   and 
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also  in  securing  the  continuotis  em- 
ployment of   the    lads  under  the 
same   owners    and    officers,    thns 
avoiding  the  great  evil  of  brief  and 
uncertain  engagements,  after  which 
the  lads  are  tnmed  adrift  in  strange 
seaports  far  from  friends  and  with- 
out the  means  of  lirelihood.    These 
difficolties  point  to  the  necessity  of 
legislatiTe  interference,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  voluntary 
apprentice    system  which    would, 
whilst  making  owners  responsible 
for  the  continuous  employment  of 
&e  boys,  enable  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  ships  likely  to  be  long 
detained  in  port  to  other  vessels 
going  to    sea   whether  belonging 
to  the  same  owner  or  'not,  a  mo- 
dification   of  the    continuous   ser- 
yioe  system  of  the  royal  navy.    All 
the  tendencies  of  modem  legisla- 
tion are  so  averse  to  compi^ory 
enactments,  that,  even  for  imperial 
purposes,     no    apprentice    system 
could  be  reintroduced  which  com- 
pelled the  shipowner  to  carry  in- 
dentured apprentices  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  of  his  ships.     It  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  such  a  pecuniary  induce- 
ment could  not  be  devised  as  would 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  owner 
to   voluntarily   carry   apprentices, 
proportioned    to    tonnage    of    the 
ship,  under  contintums  engagements. 
Taking  all  these  requirements  and 
difficulties    into    consideration,    it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  govern- 
ment should,  in  conjunction  with 
the  shipping  interest,  undertake  the 
management  of  a  system  of  training 
ships  capable  of  supplying  20,000 
bojs  annually  to  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ; — the  expense  to  be  borne  in 
part  from  imperial  sources,  and  in 
part  by  an  increase  of  the  tonnage 
or  light  dues,  which  would  fall  up- 
on all  ships  entering  ports  within 
the  United  Elingdom.     From  these 
sources  funds  might  be  found  to  give 
a  premium  to  shipowners  for  every 
S4>prentice  indentured,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain number,   proportioned  to  the 


tonnage  of  their  ships.  Thus  all 
owners  would,  through  the  tonnage 
or  b'ght  dues,  be  called  upon  to 
share  in  the  expense  of  rearing  sea- 
men, whilst  those  who  chose  to 
carry  apprentices  would  have  the 
tax  returned  in  the  form  of  a 
premium.  It  might  be  also  ad- 
visable to  hold  out  inducements 
to  lads  to  fulfil  the  whole  term  of 
their  apprenticeships  by  making 
such  young  men  eligible  at  once 
for  the  royal  naval  reserve,  and  con- 
ferring upon  them  some  honorary 
distinction.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
^sted  that  the  rank  of  A.B.  should, 
m  no  case,  be  conferred  without  a 
previous  test  of  manual  skill  such 
as  is  required  in  the  royal  navy. 
Such  an  examination  would  form 
an  incentive  to  efficiency,  whilst 
unskilled  men  might  be  deterred 
from  assuming  the  rank  and  de- 
manding the  wages  of  A.B.'s,  by 
the  introduction  of  certificates  of 
qualification,  such  as  are  required 
in  the  case  of  officers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  waste  of 
seamen,  as  distinguished  from  fire- 
men, stewards,  and  '  other  persons  * 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  is  aboub 
16,000  per  annum ;  yet  the  number 
of  boys  entered  annually  to  replace 
this  waste,  is  less  than  5,500.  lb 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the* 
consequences  of  a  continuance  of 
such  a  great  waste  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  with  such  a  limited  sup- 
ply at  the  other.  The  vacancies 
thus  created  being  filled  up  by 
foreigners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
adult  landsmen  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter on  the  other,  we  are  steadily 
advancing  towards  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  genus  British  sea^ 
men.  As  a  mere  mercantile  ques- 
tion, this  fact  may  not  be  of  great» 
consequence,  for  foreigners  require- 
less  wages,  and  those  from  Northern 
Europe  are  neither  bad  seamen  nor 
ill-conducted  men.  During  the  five 
years  ending  1865,  the  foreign  ele- 
ment increased  jj  per  cent.,  or  to 
20,280  men,  and  being  mostly  A.B.'a 
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they  had  reached  28  per  cent,  of 
'die  whole  number  of  able  seamen 
in  onr  mercantile  marine.  This 
increase  is  still  maintained,  the  last 
return,  that  for  1867,  giving  the 
number  of  foreigners  as  21,817.  As 
steam  becomes  more  generally  em- 
ployed at  sea,  the  large  introduction 
of  landsmen  may  not  be  fraught  with 
80  much  peril,  though  their  low 
moral  character  must  maJce  them 
"^eiy  undesirable  additions  to  any 
tship's  crew.  For  all  the  purposes 
of  maritime  war,  such  landsmen 
will  be  found  very  worthless,  whilst 
the  foreigners  will  not  be  available 
for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  success  in  sea-fights  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  our  superior 
seamanship ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly said  that  whilst  continental 
war  navies  have  only  their  peace 
complement  of  seamen  to  rely  upon, 
without  any  reserves  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  fleets  on  the  outbreak 
of  war — our  royal  navy  was  but 
the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  whose  broad 
base  extended  through  the  mercan- 
tile marine  over  the  whole  watery 
world.  But  are  we  not  cutting 
away  ihe  base  of  our  warlike  pyra- 
mid on  one  side,:  by  forming  it  of 
low-class  landsmen,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  British  seamanship,  and  on 
the  other  side  constructing  its  most 
fleamanlike  elements  of  foreigners 
who  will  not  be  available  for  war  ? 
Where  then  will  be  our  superiority 
in  seamanship,  if  the  men  who  are 
to  exercise  it  consiBt  almost  solely 
of  those  few  prime  seamen  who  man 
our  royal  fleets  in  time  of  peace  ? 
It  is  said  that  our  royal  naval  re- 
serve is  limited  to  16,000  merchant 
seamen,  not  because  this  number  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  maritime  war  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  exis- 
tence, but  because  this  number  em-^ 
braces  all  the  capable  British-bom 
seamen  within  the  requisite  condi- 
tions, who  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  200,000  so-called  seamen  of  the 
mercantile  marine.    Parliament  has 


decided  that  this  invaluable  reserve 
should  be  composed  of  30,000  prime 
merchant  seamen,  but  only  15,632 
persons  are  found  possessed  of  the  re> 
quisite  qualifications.  We  have  wan- 
tonly  destroyed  the  nursery  of  sea- 
manship, by  ruthlessly  abrogatiiig 
the  apprentice  laws,  because  we  had 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  wisdom 
to  improve  them.  Is  this  an  era  of 
mere  legislative  destruction?  and 
does  self-government  imply  no  go- 
verning power  at  all?  or  should 
we  not  endeavour  to  devise  means 
which  would,  on  the  one  hand,  per- 
mit those  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  boys  who  are  eager  to  go 
afloat,  to  do  so,  and  endeavour  to 
foster  British  seamanship,  not 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  ship- 
owner^ but  of  the  country  for  whose 
defence  we  require  it. 

But  we  are  met  with  a  moral  ob- 
jection to  offering  facilities  to  British 
boys  to  get  to  sea.  A  conscientious 
shipowner  writes,  *  I  see  no  call  in 
me  to  induce  lads  to  take  to  a  ser- 
vice which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  of  my  own  boys  adopt,  and  I 
should  not  like  a  legal  obligation  to 
rest  on  me  to  do  so.'  In  other 
words,  the  demoralisii^  conditions 
attendant  on  life  in  too  many  of  our 
merchant  ships,  are  of  a  kind  which 
may  well  deter  any  serious-minded 
man  from  being  responsible  for  as- 
sisting bovs  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
life  debasmg  in  the  last  degree,  and 
highly  prejudicial  te  both  body  and 
soul.  In  short,  it  is  essential  that 
this  moral  problem  should  be  fiurly 
fiiced.  For  proof  that  these  deba- 
sing influences  are  no  necessary  part 
of  a  sea-life  we  may  point  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men-of-war's  men  of 
to-day  as  compared  with  that  of 
their  predecessors  not  many  years 
ago.  No  language  would  be  too 
strong  to  depict  the  loathsome 
vice  which,  within  living  memory, 
fructified  amongst  the  crews  of  the 
royal  navy,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  naval  authorities.  Even  with- 
in a  decade,  it  was  an  understood 
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principle  of  naval  goTernment,  that 
yital  religion  was  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment to  introdnce  on  shipboard, 
though  certain  regulation  religious 
services  which  nobody  expected  to 
influence  the  life,  were  esteemed  a 
respectable  part  of  naval  parade.  A 
change  of  principle  in  the  governing 
powers  has  entirely  altered  the  moral 
character  of  men-of-war's  men,  and 
we  can  now  point  with  pride  to  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  attri- 
butes, as  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
that  of  any  other  class  of  British 
workmen.  The  same  observation 
is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  merchant  ship  with  owners 
and  officers  conscious  of  their  moral 
responsibilities  towards  their  men. 
And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
is  not  so  much  legislative  action 
that  is  called  for  to  raise  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  condition  of  mer- 
chant seamen,  as  a  moderate  degree 
of  consideration  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  their  employers  and 
officers. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  speaking 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
said: 

It  was  not  only  to  the  Government  they 
must  look  for  amendment,  but  to  the  efforts 
cf  the  shipowners  and  to  the  efforts  of  the 
men  thenuselves ;  and  it  was  their  duty  on 
all  oensions  to  impress  upon  shipowners, 
tod  upon  those  who  had  the  duty  of 
trsuning  the  men,  to  consider  how  they 
were  to  remedy  the  mischief  that  prevailed. 
K<nr,  with  regard  to  the  shipowner,  he 
voold  only  say  this,  that  there  were  a  large 
Dumber  of  charitable,  large-hearted,  and 
▼iee  men  in  this  country  who  did  pay 
aaention  to  the  condition  of  their  crews, 
bat  they  knew  that  amongst  the  ship- 
owners, as  amongst  all  employers  of  labour, 
thefe  would  be  found  men  who  were  not 
worthy,  who  were  not  equal  to  the  duties 
they  had  to  undertake,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  who  represented  the  best  part  of 
the  profession  to  exhort  and  to  use  their 
influence  in  erery  possible  way  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  those  who  were  not  doing 
thfcip  duty. 

Mr.  James  Beazley,  speaking  as 
chairman,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mer* 
cantile  Marine  Service  Association, 
an  institution  at  Liverpool,    well 
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calculated  to  improve  the  tone  of 
the  officers,  ^  urged  that  ship- 
captains  should  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  their  men,  for  his  expe- 
rience was,  that  not  one  in  ten  took 
any  other  interest  in  them,  beyond 
making  them  do  their  duty.* 

Mr.  Christopher  Bushell,  on  the 
same  occasion,  said : 

He  was  delighted  to  see  the  good  feeling 
with  which  they  receiTed  the  somewhat 
severe  rebuke  of  the  chairman,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  mer- 
chant captains  with  regard  to  their  crews. 
He  viewed  this  as  a  healthy  indication 
that  they  were  not  afraid  to  be  told  of  an 
evil  which  they  knew  to  exists  and  which 
he  was  persuaded  experience  and  conscience 
alike  taught  them,  they  had  it  very  much 
in  their  power  to  remedy.  He  did  not 
know  a  more  influential  position  than  that 
of  the  captain  of  a  ship.  ....  He  would 
not  only  choose  his  captain,  because  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  skilful  navigator,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  seamen  imder  his  control  must  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  chureu:ter  and 
conduct  of  the  captain,  and  he  earnestly 
advised  all  masters  whom  he  was  address-, 
ing,  to  fulfil,  in  a  high,  conscientious  and\ 
Christian  way,  their  duties  in  this  respect^ 
....  The  national  character  depended 
very  much  upon  the  conduct  of  seafaring 
men,  as  they  exhibited  themselves  for  good 
or  for  evil  among  the  ^ple  of  other  lands. 
We  send  forth  missionaries  to  heathen, 
nations  to  convert  them,  and  we  send  thenv. 
also  such  vile  examples,  such  vile  embodi- 
ments of  our  Christianity,  that  we  made 
them  shrink  from  the  very  doctrines  which 
we  professed,  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  evil  which  they  saw  embodied  in  our 
seamen  was  the  results  of  tibe  Christianity 
which  we  taught.  But  it  was  because  Chris- 
tianity was  absent  that  these  things  were 
so ;  and  if,  therefore,  they  would  have  sea- 
men exhibit  the  British  character  as  it 
ought  to  be  exhibited  amongst  the  foreign 
nations  with  whom  we  trade,  they  must 
endeavour  by  every  means  to  imbue  the 
men  with  a  Christian  spirit  and  discipline, 
which  were  the  only  restraints  upon  vice 

and  evil  passions As  merchants, 

shipowners,  oflicers,  and  good  citizens  of  a 
Christian  state,  they  could  not  quietly  see 
the  means  by  which  alone  the  nation  could 
be  great— by  which  alone  their  commerce 
could  be  extended  and  their  colonies  ele^ 
vated — become  degraded  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  make  no  efforts  to  improve  and  help 
forward  the  character  of  their  seamen,  upon 
whom  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
nation  depended. 
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To  comprehend  ariglit  the  rela- 
tive position  of  officers  and  men  on 
sliipboard,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  seamen  are  unavoidably  with- 
drawn from  most  of  the  public  and 
private  means  of  religious  improve- 
ment ;  with  the  exception  of  certain 
praiseworthy  but  desultory  mis- 
sionary visits.  Shipowners  and 
masters  alone  can  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, by  causing  daily  prayers  to 
be  read  at  sea,  also  by  discouraging 
unnecessary  work  on  Sunday,  by 
having  divine  service  performed  on 
that  day ;  and  also  by  the  supply  of 
libraries.  The  benefits  of  religious 
influences  on  discipline  and  conduct 
are  experienced  in  the  best  com- 
manded ships  in  the  royal  and 
mercantile  navy ;  the  higher  ob- 
jects which  they  promote  does  not 
admit  of  discussion.  By  evincing 
a  personal  interest  in  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  men,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  recreations,  mental  and 
physical,  the  officer  obtains  a  moral 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  crew, 
which  secures  their  attention  to 
the  plans  and  arrangements  insti- 
tuted for  their  health  and  general 
wi^£Bire.  The  smallest  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  is  sure  to  be  well 
met  by  the  crew.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  an  utter  state  of 
godlessness  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  too  many  ships,  commanded 
by  officers  who  disgrace  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  A  Liverpool  ship- 
owner reports  that  a  thoroughly 
devout  captain  in  the  employ  of  his 
firm  has  had  nearly  all  his  sailors 
with  him  for  several  years.  They 
are  nearly  all  married  men  and  come 
fipom  the  north  of  Scotland.  They 
visit  their  families  at  the  end  of 
each  voyage,  and  if  the  ship  be  long 
delayed  in  port,  they  take  employ- 
ment in  the  coasting  trade,  until 
summoned  to  join  their  old  captain. 
Under  his  good  infiuenoe  they  have 
all  learnt  to  become  thoughtful, 
seiious  men  themselves,  and  so 
would  rather  make  some  little  sacri- 


fice of  time  and  pay,  than  go  with 
a  captain  whose  moral  character 
was  unknown  to  them. 

Mr.  B.  Darbyshiro,  another  I*, 
verpool  owner,  rightly  looks  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  crew  as 
a  natural  test  of  that  of  the  officer. 
He  says : 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
seamen  on  board  ship,  he  vma  happy  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  h« 
had  not  a  bad  master  on  board  an}*  of  his 
ships.  He  treated  his  masters  as  mem' 
bers  of  his  own  family,  and  he  wished 
them  to  meet  their  men  in  the  same  irv/ 
that  he  treated  his  own  family  servants. 
He  had  not  a  servant  in  his  own  houee 
who  had  not  been  with  him  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  years,  and  be  believed  he  hsd 
not  a  ship  where  the  sailor  did  not  wish  to 
go  again  with  the  same  captain.  Captain 
M'Gowen,  one  of  his  captains,  had  in  hifi 
cabin  the  motto — '  As  for  me  and  my  hoow 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  He  had  prayers 
on  board  nearly  every  day.  He  haa  sailed 
round  the  world,  was  respected  in  ereiy 
port,  and  was  adored  by  his  sailors.  He 
took  no  spirits  on  board,  but  gave  them 
plenty  of  coffee  and  tea ;  and  he  [Mr. 
Darbyshire]  never  met  a  seaman  yet  who  did 
not  want  to  go  out  with  Captain  M*6owen. 

Such  instances  are  rare,  hat  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  they  are  pos- 
sihle.  To  the  wives  of  such  seamen 
as  these,  monthly  allotments  of  a 
portion  of  the  husbancVs  wages  are 
given  during  their  absence,  with 
confidence  tl^t  they  will  not  desert. 
Moreover,  the  health  of  religions 
seamen  not  being  undermined  by 
debauchery,  they  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  exposures  incidental  to  a 
sea-life,  without  breaking  down  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  &e  owners 
are  well  repaid  in  the  extra  labours 
thus  given,  and  the  extra  securitj 
afforded  to  their  property  for  the 
little  extra  outlay  which  they  nuty 
make  for  the  comfort  of  their  crews. 

Ghreat  evils  arise  out  of  the  custom 
whereby  the  crew,  collected  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  utter 
strangers  to  one  another  and  to  their 
officers,  are  only  placed  on  board 
when  their  ship  is  leaving  the  dock; 
and  also  out  of  the  kindred  usage 
of  discharging  the  whole  crew  the 
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moment  the  ship  re-enters  dock  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  It  is  im- 
possible, nnder  these  conditions, 
for  the  owners  to  know  their  men 
personftilj,  and  hence  the  lack  of 
attachment,  sympathy,  or  considera- 
tion, commonly  evinced  on  both 
sides.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  generally  applicable  remedy 
for  this  custom.  Nevertheless  the 
evils  attending  it  are  so  manifold 
that  anj  attempt  to  modify  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  some 
of  the  mail  packets,  running 
contmnonsly  at  stated  intervals, 
the  crews  are  continuously  en- 
gaged with  the  very  best  e£Pects. 
VTben  the  ships  are  in  port  the 
crews  are  employed  in  discharg- 
inj?  or  receiving  cargo,  and  in  re- 
ittiDg  and  painting  their  ships.  If 
from  any  cause  the  stay  of  one  of 
the  vessels  in  port  is  likely  to  be 
protracted,  the  crew  are  turned 
over  m  masse  to  another  of  the 
company's  ships,  which  is  ready 
for  sea.  This  plan  might  be  much 
more  frequently  adopted  than  it  is. 
Bat  it  is  only  right  to  point  out 
that  ships  are  often  detained  for 
three  or  four  months  in  port,  the 
owners  of  which  may  not  have  other 
vessels  awaiting  crews ;  and  that 
the  division  of  labour  has  by  com- 
mon custom  been  carried  so  far 
that  *  riggers'  from  the  shore  are 
BOW  generally  employed  to  repair 
the  rigpng ;  *  lumpers '  to  dis- 
^rge,  and  '  stevedores  '  and  their 
gKigs  to  stow  tbe  cargo,  and  that 
for  some  unaccountable  reason 
nilorB  are  supposed  to  be  unequal 
^  these  duties.  Some  owners  have 
given  half.pay  to  seamen  whilst 
^eir  ships  were  laid  up,  allowing 
them  to  viat  their  friends,  but  sea- 
men cannot  afford  to  continue  this 
^w  long. 

One  Liverpool  firm  is  so  fully 
wnvinced  of  the  value  of  attaching 
men  and  officers  to  their  owners 
that  it  has  tried  several  expedients 
^  secure  their  continuous  services. 
^iiEunigBt  others,  is  a  method  which 


cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
for  adoption  by  others.  A  glazed 
frame  is  furnished  for  the  fore- 
castle and  another  for  the  cabin, 
enclosing  neatly  printed  notices  on 
cardboard,  to  the  following  effect : 

LlTERPOOL, 

Captain ,  of  the . 

Deas  Sib, — In  order  to  encourage  the 
seamea  and  petty  officers  of  your  ship  to 
good  conduct,  we  have  decided  on  granting 
the  following  rewards : — 

I  St.  The  seamen  and  petty  officers  who 
shall  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of 

VERY  GOOD  CONDUCT 
shall  receive  %s.   6d.  per  month  for  the 
whole   voyage  above    Uie    rate  of   wages 
agreed  upon  in  England  when  they  joined 
the  ship. 

2ud.  Men  remaining  in  our  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  Good  Conduct  Reward 
they  previously  enjoyed,  and  shall  receive 
an  additional  2S.  6d.  per  month  [together 
5*.  per  month]  for  serving  a  second  year, 
on  an  intermediate  voyage,  with  *  Very 
Good  Conduct'  certificate. — ^We  are,  yours 
truly, 

BAIJt>UB,  WnXIAMSON  &  Co. 

This  system  of  paying  for  good 
conduct  has  been  adopted  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  in  the  royal  navy, 
with  the  best  effects,  for  it  supplies 
at  once  an  incentive  to  good  be- 
haviour and  a  fine  for  irregularity 
or  vice.  This  firm  supply  also  a 
bed,  blanket,  and  pair  of  sheets  to 
each  seaman,  and  also  a  bookcase, 
four  feet  high  by  two  feet  broad, 
with  shelves,  well  lined  with  in- 
teresting and  religious  books,  cata- 
logued and  covered,  instead  of 
the  usual  box  in  which  books  are 
jumbled  together,  and  then,  may- 
hap, stowed  away  out  of  reach  for 
safe  keeping  during  the  voyage. 
They  expect  that  divine  service 
shall  be  performed  at  least  eveiy 
Sunday,  and  if  their  captains  can 
have  daily  prayers  with  the  crews 
they  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
this.  Their  captains  are  instructed 
to  look  after  the  habits  of  the 
crews,  to  encourage  personal  clean- 
liness, and  to  examine  the  fore- 
castle once  a  week.  They  also  put 
donkey-engines   on  board  for  the 
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discharge  of  cargoes,  with  gearing 
affixed  to  the  windlass  for  raising 
the  anchor,  and  employ  patent  reef- 
ing or  donble  topsail  yards,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  economising  labour,  and 
thus  saving  their  crews  from  the 
exposures  to  which  health  and  life 
are  too  often  subjected  where  these 
appliances  are  wanting.  But,  most 
important  of  all,  they  endeavour  to 
have  only  thoughtful,  seriously 
disposed  officers  to  command  their 
ships ;  and,  though  the  path  of  just 
consideration  and  faithful  regard  to 
the  moral  duty  of  employers,  both 
as  regards  their  crews  and  their 
families,  is  found  to  be  by  no  means 
an  uncheckered  one,  they  find  their 
reward  in  the  attachment  of  the 
men  to  their  service,  in  the  general 
good  conduct  of  their  crews,  and  in 
the  additional  safety  afibrded  to  their 
property. 

Even  where  owners  and  captains 
arc  found  thus  anxious  to  discharge 
their  moral  responsibilities,  there  is 
an  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  which  opens 
a  field  of  study  to  some  enterprising 
men.  ist.  There  is  much  wanted 
a  handy  book  on  nautical  hygiene, 
which  shall  suggest  the  best  forms 
of  anti-scorbutic  dietary.  The  atten- 
tion of  medical  men  has  been  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  antidote 
to  the  more  severe  forms  of  scorbutic 
disease,  viz.  lime  juice,  whilst  the 
far  more  important  science  of  pre- 
vention has  not  received,  in  this 
country,  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves  and  which  it  has  attracted 
elsewhere.  The  dietary  scale  should 
be  constructed  on  anti-scorbutic 
principles,  which  involve  simply 
variety  and  vegetable  matter.  This, 
it  is  believed,  can  be  achieved  at 
less  cost  than  the  present  poisonous 
dietary.  The  question  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  clothing  should  also 
be  treated.  Then  the  ventilation 
required  with  different  kinds  of 
cargo.  And  the  best  system  of 
routine  duties  by  which  these  ends 
could  be  attained,  in  different  cli* 


mates  and  trades,  and  when  at  sea 
and  at  anchor.  All  this  could  be 
reduced  to  the  simplest  rules,  so  as 
to  fall  into  the  habitual  life  on  ship- 
board, just  as  has  been  done,  of  late 
years,  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  City  authorities  consider  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  ships  fre* 
quenting  the  port  of  London  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  neighbouring- 
inhabitants  that  they  have  directed 
their  health  officer  to  inspect  the 
dwellings  on  board  in  the  same 
manner  as  houses  on  shore.  These 
inspections  have  been  attended  with 
excellent  results.  The  powers,  how- 
ever, of  the  City  authorities  extend 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  belov 
London  Bridge,  and  the  whole  of 
the  shipping  below  the  Tower,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  docks  also,  are 
consequently  uninspected.  Even 
ships  within  the  City  bounds,  the 
masters  of  which  object  to  sanatory 
improvements,  have  only  to  slip 
their  moorings  and  drop  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  down  the  river  to  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  continue  the  nui- 
sance with  whatever  result  to  their 
crews  and  the  neighbourhood. 

2nd.  A  good  book  on  nautical 
jurisprudence  as  regards  the  internal 
discipline  of  ships  is  much  wanted. 
The  imperfectly  defined  powers  of 
masters,  and  their  frequent  igno- 
rance as  to  the  extent  of  their 
authority  under  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  are  believed  to  be  the 
cause  both  of  injudicious  leniency 
and  of  acts  of  severity,  leading  alike 
to  tyrannical  measures  in  the  end. 
Such  a  book  of  instructions,  with  a 
copious  index,  is  issued  by  authority 
for  the  royal  navy,  and  affords^ 
essential  aid  in  regulating  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  confided  to 
naval  officers. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  state 
should  delegate  the  same  powers  to 
the  ignorant  masters  of '  unclassed ' 
ships,  whose  chief  qualification  for 
command  is  the  cheapness  with 
which  the  highly  insured  owner 
can  obtain  his  services,  as  to  these 
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intelligent    gentlemen    >vho     have 
passed  high  examinations  and  are 
introsted  with  the  charge  of  those 
splendid  ships  which  are  the  glory 
of  otur  land,  the  pride  of  onr  flag. 
If  the  state  places  sommarj  magis« 
terial  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject,  it  should  not  only  define 
exactly  their  extent.,  bnt  it  should 
also  be  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
delegated.       This    latter    duty    is 
alreadj  nndertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, bnt  most  imperfectly.     The 
standard  of   qualification  for   the 
exercise  of  these  judicial  powers  is 
so  low,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
it  so  faalty,  that  worthless,  ignorant 
men,  holding  Board  of  Trade  oerti- 
ficfttes,  are  too  often  placed  in  com- 
mand by  unprincipled  speculators, 
with  M  power  to  wield  magisterial 
authority,    perhaps     during     long 
peiiods   of   absence    from   British 
ports  where  appeals   might  lie  to 
higher  tribunals.     What  is  wanted 
here,i8,that  much  higher  elementary 
qualifications  should  be  insisted  on 
for  the  lowest  grade  of  officers,  and 
that  the  examinations  should    be 
reliably   conducted.      At    present, 
thirteen  independent  examiners  at 
sixteen  different  ports  use  various 
d^;rees  of  strictness,  so  that  the 
average  of   failures  for    the  nine 
years  preceding  1866  varied  from 
12^  to  59  per  cent,  upon  the  num- 
bers who    obtained  certificates  of 
competency.     The  examiner  for  the 
port  of  London  being  sent,  in  1 864, 
to  condact  the  examination  at  Ply- 
moath,  the  failures  were  at  the  rate 
of  91  percent.,  though  the  usual 
average  had  been  34  per  cent.    And 
it  is  also  understood  that  facilities  for 
obtaining  certificates  of  competency, 
without  a  fair  examination,   exist 
at  certain    ports,   with     sufficient 
notoriety  to  induce  young  men  to 
travel  to  those  special    ports    for 
certificates  which  they  could  not 
obtain  elsewhere.     This  evQ  could 
easily  be  remedied,   either  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  exandners 


and  causing  them  to  itinerate  to 
the  different  ports,  or  by  subjecting 
all  the  examiners  to  a  principal 
examiner  in  London.  The  uniformity 
and  faithfulness  of  the  test  being 
provided  for,  the  first  step  towards 
protecting  seamen  from  the  bar- 
barous treatment  of  utterly  ignorant 
and  brutal  officers,  is  to  institute 
a  more  stringent  exanunation  for 
second  mates.  This  should  include 
the  ordinary  elements  of  an  English 
education,  with  arithmetic,  to  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  By  thus  preventin'g 
utterly  ignorant  men  from  holding 
the  office  of  second  mate,  the  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  rank  would  be 
securely  barred.  Baise  the  standard 
of  mental  acquirements  at  the  first 
stage  from  the  forecastle  to*  the 
quarter-deck,  and  you  thereby  ex- 
clude ignorance  from  all  the 
succeeding  grades.  So  strongly  is 
this  felt  in  the  royal  navy  that  a 
very  stiff  examination  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  is  the  final  scholastic  test 
of  a  compulsory  character  required 
of  its  officers. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  a 
new  grade  of  officer  be  created,  to 
be  legally  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  '  Commander,'  and  to  the  use  of 
a  certain  uniform.  These  officers 
should  have  more  extended  magis- 
terial powers  accorded  to  them. 
Their  qualification  might  be  tested 
by  a  higher  grade  of  examination, 
including  marine  jurisprudence, 
nautical  hygiene,  the  law  of  storms, 
the  steam  engine,  plain  and  spheri- 
cal trigonometry,  and  theoretical 
astronomy.  Though  this  examina- 
tion might  be  purely  voluntary,  it 
is  believed  that  the  honorary  rank 
and  uniform  with  the  increased 
authority  accompanying  it,  would 
induce  many  officers  to  qualify  for 
it ;  owners  might  still  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  either  a  '  Commander  *  or 
master,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
would  often  prefer  to  give  such 
'  Commanders  *  charge  of  their  ships. 

The  present  qualifications  for  the 
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rank  of  master  are  much  lower 
than  that  required  by  some  foreign 
goyemmcnts,  but  if  our  suggestion 
as  to  raising  the  qualification  of  the 
second  mates  were  accepted,  we 
think,  the  more  igpiorant  candidates 
for  the  master's  rank  would  in  time 
be  excluded.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
authority  of  masters  should  be 
clearly  defined :  it  should  not  be  so 
great  as  that  of  '  Commanders,'  and 
its  exercise  in  the  more  important 
cases  should  be  duly  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

•  The  sum  of  our  legislative  pro- 
posals is — 

I  St.  To  afford  the  same  legal  pro- 
tection to  the  life  of  the  sailor  as  is 
now  afforded  to  every  other  British 
subject,  by  holding  an  inquest  aa  to 
the  cause  of  death  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  it  has  taken  place 
suddenly  or  from  apparently  un- 
natural causes,  whether  the  body  be 
forthcoming  or  not. 

2nd.  To  curb  the  recklessness 
of  unprincipled  speculators,  the 
culpable  negligence  of  indifferent 
shipowners,  and  the  incapacity  or 
malpractices  of  unfit  officers,  by  in- 
stituting a  trial  in  a  court  of  law, 
at  the  instance  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor, in  every  instance  in  which  a 
British  ship  is  lost  or  wrecked. 
.  3rd.  To  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  in 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  pas- 
senger ships  to  all  '  unclassed  ' 
ships,  by  the  appointment  of  Govern- 
ment surveyors  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  the  kingdom,  to  examine 
into  their  seaworthiness  before 
sailing. 

4th.  To  establish  training  ships 
for  the  instruction  of  20,000  boys 
annually,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  State  and  the  shipping  interest, 
by  an  increased  tonnage  or  light 
dues;  to  encourage  shipowners  to 
take  boys  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  their  ships,  by  giving  them  a 
premium  for  every  apprentice  in- 
dentured;  and  to  encourage  appren- 
tices to  fulfil  their  engagements  by 


opening  the  Royal  Naval  Raserre  to 
them  on  the  completion  of  their 
apprenticeships. 

5  th.  To  define  more  clearly  the 
powers  of  officers  in  command  of 
ships. 

6th.  To  exclude  ignorant  and  un- 
educated men  from  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  with  which  oflScers 
are  invested  by  the  state,  by  raising 
the  standard  of  qualification  for 
second  mate. 

7  th.  To  raise  a  higher  class  of 
officer  for  the  exercise  of  more  ex- 
tended magisterial  powers  than 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary 
*  master.' 

When  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition  of  Merchant  Seamen  treats 
of  sixty-four  subjects,  it  will  be 
evident  that  we  have  in  these  re- 
commendations only  included  a  £ew 
of  those  influences  which  must  be 
exercised  if  we  would  raise  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  mer- 
chant seamen  to  the  standard  of 
the  royal  navy,  or  of  those  of  their 
own  number  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  sail  under  considerate 
owners  and  good  officers.  Hardlj 
second  in  importance  are  thoee 
questions  which  affect  the  seaman 
when  in  port,  both  socially,  morally^ 
and  physically,  which  press  hard 
upon  respectable,  well  conducted 
married  seamen,  and  which  drag 
down  too  many  others  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  moral  degradation. 

Amongst  these  probably  the  most 
important  are  the  customs  attending 
the  non-payment  of  wages  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  which  is  the  fruitr 
ful  parent  of  crimping  and  every 
vice ;  the  refusal  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  accumulated  wages  of  absent 
seamen  to  their  wives  and  families 
at  the  husband's  request,  thus  com- 
pulsorily  pauperising  the  families  of 
well  paid  workmen ;  the  evils  which 
attend  the  cashing  of  advance  notes 
at  the  outset  of  the  voyage;  the 
negation  of  all  moral  responsibility 
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on  the  part  of  the  employer  towards 
the  families  of  his  workmen  daring 
the  long  absences  of  the  husbands 
and  fathers  in  his  service ;  the  want 
of  respectable  homes,  in  reputable 
localities,  with  jndicions  oversight, 
in  which  seamen  could  leave  their 
families  in  safety  during  their 
Toyagee ;  and  the  causes  of  deser- 
tions at  foreign  and  colonial  ports. 

The  treatment  of  these  important 
qnesdons  wonld  demand  a  third 
article.  We  can  only  now  so  far 
aQude  to  them  as  to  point  out  their 
great  influence  in  the  demoralising 
process    under    which   respectable 


lads  degenerate  into  dissolute,  re- 
pulsive men,  morally  and  physically 
incapable  of  enduring  the  exposures, 
undergoing  the  exertions,  and  per- 
forming the  duties,  incidental  to  a 
seaman's  career. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  compre- 
hended that  moral  and  physical 
degradation  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  sea  life,  but  that,  the 
preventible  causes  which  force  these 
evils  on  the  sailor  being  removed, 
his  calling  is  one  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically,  the  highest  style  of 
British  workman. 


THE  STAR  OF  JUSTICE." 

8hine  brightly,  glorious  Star !     Still  lead  the  way 
Of  him  whose  steadfjEist  eye  is  tamed  towards  thee ! 

He  seeks  thy  lustre  in  the  dawn  of  day. 
As  erst  in  gloomy  night's  obscurity. 

E'er  since  he  hailed  thee  as  his  chosen  guide, 
Well  has  he  kept  thy  heavenly  ray  in  view : 

No  earth-bom  light  could  tempt  his  feet  aaide^* 
His  loyalty  to  thee  too  firm  and  true. 

Kor  will  he  shrink,  though  obloquy  and  scorn, 
Like  briers,  infest  his  path,  and  friendship  prove 

Unstable  groxmd.     He  still  will  seek,  toil-worn, 
His  country's  weal — ^his  recompense,  above. 

The  time  will  come,  though  he  ne'er  see  the  day. 
When  his  will  be  confessed  a  splendid  fame : 

When  men  will  point  to  thee,  bright  Star,  and  say — 
'  Pure  Justice  sheds  its  radiance  o'er  his  name.' 


F.  S.  M. 


>  Sofigwtod  by  Gladstone's  having  said,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  in  1851,  that  he 
vas  '^firminea  to  follow  the  bright  Star  of  Justice,  beaming  from  the  heavens, 
whithenocTer  it  might  lead.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MB.    OLIPHANT'S   last   DAT  IK  TOWN. 


*  TT  is  two  minntes  to  seven,  Mr. 

X     Graham ;   will  jovl  order  the 

young  men  to  close  the  premises  ?  ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  said  this  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  and  at  exactly 
the  same  moment  every  night  for 
thirty  years,  and  to  say  it  he  stopped 
as  nsual  in  the  middle  of  his  stately 
promenade  round  the  extensive  pre- 
mises of  the  firm,  Jabez  Oliphant 
and  Co.,  Teadealers,  Wholesale  and 
Retail,  in  Gheapside. 

He  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man, 
though  somewhat  spare,  and  the 
dark  blue  surtout,  which  was  always 
fastened  tight  over  his  chest  and 
had  a  flower  in  the  button-hole,  set 
off  his  handsome  figure  very  well. 
His  hair  was  getting  grey,  but  he 
was  still  remarkably  erect,  and  as 
he  spoke  his  head  fell  back  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  giving  him 
a  slight  air  of  haughtiness ;  a  failing 
that  might  also  be  traced  in  the 
quiet  but  decisive  tone  in  which  he 
issued  his  order.  Very  grand  and 
unapproachable  mnst  Jabez  Oliphant 
have  appeared  to  the  poor  passer-by, 
but  after  all  it  was  the  calm  and 
polished  hauteur  of  a  gentleman, 
and  not,  as  might  rather  have  been 
expected,  the  coarse  arrogance  of 
the  successful  trader.  In  fact,  after 
being  five  and  forty  years  in  the 
shop  and  making  a  fortune  of  a 
million  by  it,  he  seemed  a  little  out 
of  place  in  it  still.  At  the  first 
guess,  a  humourist  would  probably 
have  set  him  down  as  some  stately 
Norman  aristocrat  who  had  walked 
out  of  his  frame  and  was  condescend- 
ing, for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  tiy 
his  hand  at  commerce. 

One  of  the  shopmen  now  stepped 
timidly  up  to  him,  '  If  you  please, 


sir,'  he  said,  '  to-morrow  is  Satur- 
day, and  we  thought — ^that  is,  we 
hoped — ^we  might  perhaps  have  a 
half-holiday  on  such  an  occasion.' 

'  I  should  have  been  glad  to  grant 
it,'  Mr.  Oliphant  answered,  in  the 
same  courteous  measured  accents, 
but  with  an  unusual  touch  of  kind- 
ness in  them ;  *  but  you  know  how 
contrary  such  a  thing  would  be  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  house.  There  is 
seven; '  and  he  turned  to  the  cashier. 
'  Mr.  Smithies,  we  will  balance  the 
day's  accounts,  if  you  please  ;— oh, 
and  Mr.  Nichols!' 

Another  of  the  young  men  came 
forward,  apparently,  as  officers  go- 
ing to  their  first  battle  are  said  to 
do  sometimes,  disguising  his  ner- 
vousness under  a  gallant  show  of 
briskness. 

'It  is  your  fault,  I  understand, 
that  those  six  chests  were  not  for- 
warded to  Leadbeater  and  Co. ;  yon 
will  explain  the  omission  to  me  at 
eleven  to-morrow.*  Mr.  OHphant 
checked  himself  suddenly,  how- 
ever, and  added  in  a  softer  tone, 
*  Ah,  well,  never  mind ;  I  forgot 
that  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow.' 

The  cash  was  now  balanced 
and  pronounced  '  only  a  halfpenny 
wrong.' 

*  Only  a  halfpenny,  sir ! '  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Oliphant ;  '  it  is  either 
right  or  wrong,  I  suppose.'  Then 
he  muttered  to  himself:  *I  never  can 
get  poor  Smithies  to  see  that  the 
halfpence  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
business;  bad,  very  bad;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principle  of  the 
thing.' 

Twenty  minutes'  labour  among 
the  books  and  papers  foUowed,  with 
not  a  few  blank  looks  from  the 
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young  men,  who  were  thus  kept  in 
bejoDd  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
considered  the  fashion  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  establishment  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  far-famed 
performers  at  the  Drink-and-wel- 
come  Mnsic  Hall.  But  at  length 
the  mistake  in  the  accounts  was  set 
right)  and  Mr.  Oliphant  took  up  his 
hat 

'  Good  night,  gentlemen/  he  said, 
'and,  Mr.  Smithies,  here  is  a  trifle 
for  the  yoong  men  to  drink  my 
health  with;  be  good  enough  to 
apportion  it  equally  amongst  them.' 
Accordingly  he  handed  the  cashier 
a  cheque,  and  went  out  with  a 
courteous  incHnation  by  way  of 
general  adien,  for  he  was  retiring 
from  the  firm,  and  this  was  his  last 
night  at  the  shop. 

'Cmsty  old  curmudgeon!^  ex- 
claimed Nichols  when  the  door  was 
safely  closed.  'What  a  wigging  I 
should  have  got  to-morrow,  if  he 
W  heen  coming  here  again.' 

'Well,  but,'  said  Smithies,  look- 
ing at  the  cheque,  '  he  has  cut  up 
generously  at  last,  and  no  mistake ; 
here's  a  cool  fiver  for  every  mother's 
son  of  us ;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the 
old  muff  hasn't  added  six  and 
eleyen-pence  for  the  receipt-stamps 
—a  penny  apiece — that  we  may  have 
the  note  clear.  Isn't  that  Gentle- 
man Jabez  to  nothing  ?  It's  exact 
to  a  penny,  I've  no  doubt.' 

'No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  echoed  the 
oddest  of  the  shopmen,  wiping  first 
his  spectacles,  and  then  his  eyes, 
vith  a  demonstration  however,  that 
certainly  speared  a  little  out  of 
proportion  to  the  moisture  he  found 
there.  'Ay,  John,  he  was  a  good 
master ;  a  better  class  never  entered 
this  establishment,  and* I  always 
said  80.  Very  punctual,  very  exact, 
bat  if  he  thought  a  thing  was  right, 
he  did  it.' 

*Wi8h  he'd  have  done  it  in  a 
kinder  way,  then,'  returned  a  melan- 
choly-looking youth  in  Byronic  col- 
lars, who  was  called  Jenkins,  and 
was  amusing  himself,  as  he  leaned 


against  the  counter,  by  tossing  up  a 
shilling  and  catching  it  with  one 
hand.  *  Only  to  think  of  the  surly 
old  bear  refusing  us  a  holiday  and 
then  coming  6ut  so  strong  with  his 
money  !  Qad,  from  the  airs  he  gives 
himself,  wo  might  be  niggers — 
nothing  more,  sir'  (the  '  sir '  in 
question,  it  is  proper  to  explain, 
was  only  a  figure  of  rhetoric — an 
imaginary  Speaker,  in  an  imaginary 
chair — conjured  up  by  the  Hvely 
fancy  of  Mr.  Jenkins),  *  nothing 
more — ^not  inen  with  souls,  and — 
and  intellects  expanding  themselves, 
sir,  in  the  glorious  atmosphere  of 
this  metropoHs  of  the  world  and  of 
liberty.  Sir,  is  it  to  be  borne  that 
Englishmen,  free  Englishmen ' 

*  Gome,  come,  cut  it  short,  Jim,' 
interrupted  one  of  his  friends  good* 
humouredly ;  *  wait  till  you  are  mem^ 
her  for  the  tea-gardens,  old  fellow, 
and  then  we'll  come  and  hear  you, 
as  we've  often  promised.  We  shall 
miss  jolly  old  Tom  in  "  Villikins,"  if 
you  don't  look  aUve.' 

The  injured  look  of  the  orator, 
whose  eloquence  was  thus  nipped 
in  the  bud,  seemed  to  hint  that  his 
speech  might  not  impossibly  have 
proved  as  great  a  treat  to  his  friends 
as  '  Yillikms ; '  but,  as  he  was  evi- 
dently alone  in  the  opinion,  while 
most  kinds  of  oratory  are  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  unless  you 
have  an  audience,  the  young  man  of 
the  collars  contented  himself  with 
putting  on  a  gloomy  'Eesurgam' 
air  and  following  his  companions. 

While  they  were  thus  discussing 
their  employer  with  a  pleasant  free- 
dom that  niade  amends  for  previous 
restraint,  JabezOliphant was  thread- 
ing his  way  homewards  through  the 
crowded  streets.  He  was  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  held  his  head  very 
stiffly,  though  he  nodded  in  a  digni- 
fied way  to  an  acquaintance  here 
and  there,  and  stopped  occasionally 
to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with 
some  of  the  City  notabilities.  Any 
one;  however,  who  knew  him  well 
would  have  observed  that  his  step 
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t  a  little  more  jannty  and  exnlt- 
ing  than  nsoaL  Most  men  at  sixty- 
are  thinking  of  their  graves,  bat 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  just  about  to 
begin  life. 

He  was  bom  in  one  of  the  rongh 
Yorkshire  dales,  and  had  risen  by 
his  own  industry  and  talents  alone ; 
his  father  being  the  village  cobbler, 
a  poor  and  illiterate  man,  whose 
own  ambition  had  been  so  effectually 
cured  by  that  admirable  counter- 
irritant,  a  large  family,  that  he 
never  once  thought  Jabez,  his  eldest 
boy,  could  do  anything  but  vegetate 
in  the  old  place  at  the  old  trade. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  One  of 
the  boy's  playfellows  had  a  brother, 
a  clerk  in  some  Manchester  house, 
who  seeing  the  lad  was  fond  of 
reading  lent  him  a  book  about 
eminent  business  men.  It  was  a 
poor  thing,  wretched  in  style, 
meagre  in  facts,  but  it  was  enough 
for  Jabez.  He  devoured  it  at  one 
gulp  and,  when  he  rose  from  it, 
though  he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
not  be  a  cobbler,  not  he ;  he  would 
be  a  great  merchant  like  those  he 
read  of,  and  he  would  go  to  school ; 
for  all  of  them  had  begun  with  that. 

Now,  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
native  village  of  Beinsber,  was  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Stainton,  at 
which  fix>m  time  immemorial  rich 
and  poor  had  learned  their  tasks 
together ;  and  nothing  would  serve 
Jabez  but  going  there.  By  dint  of 
repeated  entreuEkties  he  at  length 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  try 
the  school  for  a  single  year,  a  time 
which  seemed  quite  sufficient  and 
almost  inmieasurable  to  the  boy, 
and  to  the  old  man^— as  age  and 
youth  look  at  this  and  most  things 
through  different  ends  of  the  tele- 
scope— a  short  period  which  would 
be  well  spent  in  curing  him  of  his 
foUy. 

The  kind  old  bookseller  at  Stain- 
ton  lent  the  boy  a  Latin  grammar 
and  gave  him  some  help  in  the 
language,  so  that  at  Midsummer  he 


entered    the    school    with    credit. 
From  that  time,  as  the  saying  goes, 
he  never  looked  behind  him.    The 
year  came  and  went,  but  the  boj 
brought  home  so  many  prkes,  aogid, 
the  masters  gave  such  reports  of 
him,   that  by  the  end  of   it   tba 
cobbler  had  gprown  proud  of  his 
*•  Jabez  was  happen  reight  eflter  w} 
he  said  ;  '  he  has  good  stuff  in  himj 
a  remark  which   had  the  merit 
containing  a  little  graceful  com] 
ment  to  himself  as  well  as  his 
So  by  endless  saving  and 
hard  work  and  poor  fiune  on 
part  of  all,  and  by  the  boy's  laboi 
ing  in  the  shop  after  he  came  hoan 
sometimes  till  one  or  two  in 
morning,  he  was  kept  at  school 
he  was  fifteen  and  a  ^  scholar.' 
The  old  man  lived  long  en* 
to    have    his    kindness    rewardi 
Throughout  life  it  was  a 
characteristic    of   Jabes    01i[ 
that  sooner  or  later  be  invambl; 
accomplished  whatever  he  had  onctfl 
made  up  his  mind  to  do ;  and  as  ha 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
great  business  man,  he  succeeded. 
But  it  is  beyond  our  province  to 
describe  his  rise,   or  to  tell  hov,' 
after  reaching    London  with    the 
usual  lucky  sixpence  in  his  po<^et, 
he  obtained  through  the  Manchester 
clerk  a  place  as  errand-boy  at  a 
tea-dealer's  in  Cheapside;    how,  a 
footing  once  gained,  by  sticking  to 
the  place  and  seizing  opportunities, 
from  errand-boy  he  became  shop- 
man,  from  shopman  cashier,  from 
cashier  foreman,  and  how  then,  on 
a  vacancy  occurring  in   the  firm, 
his  masters  found  him  so  necessary 
that  they  gave  him  the  partnership; 
how    afterwards,    by    hard-headed 
industry  and  strong  will,  each  year 
he  had  raised  the  fortunes  of  the 
house;   or  again,    how,   when   he 
became  the  chief  partner,  he  had 
cautiously    added   a    dingy   little 
office,  a  couple  of  yards  square,  to 
the  great  shop ;  and  how  the  former, 
so  inferior  in  appearance,  had  8iur- 
passed  the  latter  infinitely  in  money- 
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getting  and  in  power,  and  now  bad 
blocks  of  warehouses  on  tlie  Thames, 
uid  a  score  of  vessels  on  the  sea, 
aod  agents  in  everj  part  of  the 
habitable  world :  how  thus  Jabez 
Olipbant,  Esq^  had  risen  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  great  mer- 
chant princes  of  England,  a  million- 
naire  whose  word  was  gold  in  the 
city,  and  his  bow  an  honour  in 
Belgravia;  and  how,  amid  it  all, 
be  bad  not  forgotten  one  of  those 
who  befriended  him  when  poor,  but 
had  lavished  on  his  proud  old 
parents  eveiy  comfort  that  affection 
or  money  could  bestow,  had  made 
the  straggling  Manchester  clerk  his 
boc»k-keeper,  and  had  returned  the 
Stainton  bookseller's  loan  with  in- 
terest that  astonished  the  lender. 

Altogether  it   vras  a  great  and 
complete    story,     not    without     a 
certain  dignity  of  its  own ;  and  in 
the  dearth  of  English  epics  I  am 
fiorrytbat  I  mast  leave  so  grand 
and  national  a  subject  unattempted. 
Yet  1  cannot  but  think  there  would 
he  some  monotony  in  the  tale.     It 
most  have  been   monotonous,  that 
padng   backwards    and    forwards, 
daj  alter  day  and  year  after  year 
for  five-and-forty  years,  whether  it 
vas  in  the  dingy  little  office  with 
the  single  desk  and  the  one  sunbeam 
that  hardly  effected    an    entrance 
ht  half  an  hour  a  day  and  seemed 
heartily  ashamed  of  itself  when  it 
had  got  in,  or  in  the  big  shop  only 
a  thought  less  dingy  in  spite  of  the 
gilded  tea-chests  and  all  the  smirks 
of  the  spruce  shopmen.    In  an  age 
of  sensation  novels,  one  can  imagine 
tomething  livelier  than  the  working 
of  addition   and  subtraction  sums 
for  half  a  century  on  a  stretch,  or 
calculating  a  million  times  in  suc- 
cession the  discount  at  5  per  cent. 
<)n    a    bUl     from     Shanghai     of 
823^.  7f.  3(2.  due  in  8  months,  or 
the  perpetual    counting    of    bank- 
notes, even  if  they  are  one's  own. 
MonotonoQs  work  or  not,  however, 
)it.  Olipbant  had  hardened  under 
it  and,  to  all  outward  appearance. 


had  become  a  proud,  solitary,  just 
old  man,  without  a  bit  of  heart  or 
poetry  about  him. 

Had  he  then  (asks  some  young^ 
lady  reader),  had  he  never  known 
that  soothing  and  softening  influence 
which  makes  poets  and  women  of 
us  all  ?  that  sweat  Uttle  bird  of 
Love,  which  at  least  once  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us — of  Corydon  at 
the  counter  equally  with  Tityrua 
under  the  beech-tree — persists  in 
making  its  nest  in  our  hearts  and 
in  singing  us  humanising  songs,  to 
another,  and  a  good  deal  better 
tune,  than  the  clink  of  guineas  P 
Perhaps  he  had,  but  if  so,  the  affair 
had  come  to  nothing  and  he  never 
referred  to  it  in  any  way.  If  Jabes 
Olipbant  ever  thawed  at  all  when 
in  love,  which  his  friends  doubted^ 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  freeze 
all  the  harder  for  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

Yet  under  all  the  coldness  and 
prose  of  this  man  of  figures,  it  is 
strange  to  say  that,  unknown  to  his 
dearest  friends,  unsuspected  even 
by  the  sister-in-law  and  niece  with 
whom  he  lived,  there  had  been  all 
along  a  vein  of  poetry  at  red  heat. 
He  had  carried  away  with  him 
from  Yorkshire  a  deep  instinctive 
attachment  to  his  native  village^ 
and  this  attachment  had  survived 
the  anxieties  of  business  during  so 
many  years,  and  had  even  outhved 
that  other  love  of  his.  From  the 
moment  he  set  foot  in  town,  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  life,  if  ever 
he  became  rich,  to  go  back  and  live 
at  Beinsber.  And  the  dream  had 
grown  in  dimensions  with  brooding* 
on  it.  It  had  long  since  become  a 
fixed  idea  with  him  not  only  to  live 
there,  but  to  make  the  little  place  a 
model  for  all  villages,  and  to  be 
himself  its  king;  for,  accustomed 
as  he  was  by  his  wealth,  munifi* 
cence,  and  abilities,  to  shine  as  a^ 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  even 
among  the  stars  of  London,  at 
Keinsber  he  would  be  a  sun  without 
rival  stars  at  aU.  So  he  had  bought 
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maiLj  estates  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  and  finallj  the  old  Hall  itself, 
which  had  been  for  generations  in 
the  hands  of  an  ancient  family,  the 
Mansfields,  who  had  gone  down  in 
the  world  as  Mr.  Oliphant  had  gone 
np. 

Jabez,  as  one  of  his  shopmen  re- 
marked, was  a  man  of  great  exacti- 
tude. He  had  always  determined 
to  withdraw  from  the  firm  at  sixty, 
and  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  he  bade 
the  old  premises  the  forewell  I 
have  described,  and  having  already 
created  himself  sovereign  of  Beins- 
ber,  was  on  his  way  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  kingdom. 

Might  not  his  step  well  be  a  little 
jaunty  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

MR.    OLIFHANT'S     triumphal     ENTRY 
INTO    REINSBER. 

I  do  not  think  yon  would  easily 
find  in  a  long  day's  journey,  even  in 
this  age  of  railways,  as  beautiful  or 
primitive  a  village  as  Beinsber.  It 
lies,  as  we  said,  in  one  of  the  >\rildest 
and  most  picturesque  of  the  York- 
shire dales,  forty  miles  away  from 
any  large  city,  and  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  the  world.  The  nearest 
town  is  Stainton,  three  or  four  miles 
lower  down  the  valley,  and  Stainton 
itself,  though  greatly  looked  up  to 
by  an  extensive  district  surrounding 
it,  called  Craven — Craig-ven,  the 
Land  of  Crags — ^is  but  a  village  on 
a  rather  larger  scale.  Still,  on  the 
strength  of  its  proud  pre-eminence 
as  the  market- town  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  partly,  perhaps,  like  a  back- 
woods city,  from  its  unlimited  capa- 
city for  extension,  Stainton  is  dis- 
posed to  be  soDlewhat  pretentious. 

Through  the  eighty  or  hundred 
white-washed  cottages  which  are 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Reinsber, 
there  winds  a  little  mountain- stream, 
down  to  which  slope  the  flowery 
gardens  and  green  crofbs  of  the  scat- 
tered cottages  above;    but  of  the 


houses  themselves,  from  tbis  point 
of  view,  you  can  only  catch  a  peep 
now  and  then,  so  thick  is  the  veil 
of  over-hanging   sycamores,  ashes, 
and  hazels.     The   pretty  brook  it- 
self  has  no  notion,  like  some  mis- 
guided streams,  of  either  giving  up 
its  clearness  or  holding  its  tongae 
in  the  presence  of  man,  and  it  trots 
along  with  pure  waters  and  deUcions 
murmurs  all  day,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of   unnecessary  splutter  and 
foam,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  join  the 
wider  river  just  below :  for  Beins- 
ber  stands  nearly  at  the  junction  of 
its  own  little  valley  with  the  broader 
dale  of  the  Bibble,  and  from  some 
parts  of  the  village  you  may  look 
up  the  narrowing  dale  for  miles,  and 
may  see  the  river  winding  between 
steep  hills  topped  with  heather,  and 
above  them  mountains  of  some  name 
such   as   Penyghent   and   Inglebo- 
rough,   which   rise  at  the  h^  of 
the  valley  with  forms  of  consider- 
able   grandeur.      This    is    looking 
northward,  but  to  the  south  also  the 
view  is  extremely  beautifuL    There 
for  foreground  on  each  side  are  long 
lines  of  grey  limestone  clifi*s,  plumed 
with  dwarf  yew  and  climbing  ivy, 
and  worn  by  age  into  a  thousand 
fantastic    towers     and     buttresses, 
while  the  slope  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
nibble  is  occupied  by  a  rich  growth 
of  native  wood.  Near  the  river,  and 
parallel  to  it,  the  white  road  to  the 
village  winds  through  the  trees,  and 
as  the  eye  wanders  on,  you  see  the 
valley   gradually  widening,  and  at 
last  ending  in  a  great  expanse  of 
plain,  well-wooded,  rich  and  beau- 
tiful.    Then  the  long  whale-backed 
mountain    of   Pendle,    in    another 
county,  rises  abruptly  and  stops  our 
view  in  the  blue  distance ;  not  bat 
that  the  prospect  has  been  an  exten- 
sive one  already,  for  Pendle,  as  the 
crow  flies,  is  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  miles  from  B«insber. 

The  country  around  is  purely  pas- 
toral. The  plough  is  unknown ;  for 
the  Yorkshire  dalesmen  say  'their 
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land  is  best  the  green  side  upper- 
most.' On  each  side  of  the  river 
is  a  strip  of  the  richest  meadow- 
groand,  sacceeded,  as  yon  ascend 
the  hill-side,  by  green  pastures; 
bat  when  jou  h^ve  climbed  half  a 
mile  above  the  village,  yon  are  on 
avast  upland  wilderness  of  rocks, 
bent,  and  heather,  with  the  wail  of 
tbe  plover  and  the  whistle  of  the 
curlew  always  ronnd  yon ;  a  wilder- 
ness over  which  you  might  stroll  in 
most  directions  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  without  a  break  except  from 
Tallejs  still  more  primitive,  and 
which  possesses  a  sufficient  store  of 
huge  precipices,  caves  and  waterfalls 
to  famish  many  a  romantic  tale  at 
the  shepherd's  fireside. 

Sach  was  the  quiet  little  princi- 
pality of  which  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the 
spring  of  1 86 — ,  a  week  or  two  after 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  was  on  his  way  to  take  pos- 
session. Accompanied  by  his  niece 
he  was  travelling  in  an  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  pair  of  post-horses. 
Daring  most  of  their  journey  he 
had  been  very  silent,  leaning  back 
in  the  carriage  in  his  stately  fashion ; 
bat  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  flush 
of  excitement  that  gradually  stole 
over  his  face,  as  they  neared  their 
destmation  and  came  in  sight  of  ob- 
jects he  remembered.  In  truth  it 
was  one  of  those  moments  which  are 
worth  a  life- time,  but  which  very  few 
ha?e  the  luck  to  experience.  It  would 
have  been  sufficiently  gratifying  for 
an  old  man  to  feel  that,  after  all 
those  weary  years  of  London  smoke 
aad  oouD ting-house,  he  was  return- 
ing at  last,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  the  spot  he  liked  best ;  but  it  was 
inexpressibly  more  delightful  to  be 
coming  back,  his  toils  rewarded  and 
his  dreams  realised,  with  riches 
and  honour,  to  the  home  he  left  so 
poor.  No  wonder,  therefore,  there 
was  a  softness  about  Mr.  Oliphant's 
heart  which  he  had  not  known  for 
years. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in 


May.  The  woods  were  bursting 
into  leaf  all  around  them,  the  prim- 
roses and  hyacinths  were  in  fuU 
blaze  in  the  bright  sunlight  on  the* 
banks,  and  the  throstles  and  larks 
were  contending  vnth  each  other  in 
their  songs.  In  all  limestone  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  sparkle  in  the 
streams,  a  vivid  green  in  the  pas- 
tures, and  a  general  cheerfulness  in 
the  landscape — a  sunniness,  if  I  may 
use  the  word — arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  light  colour  of  the  prevail- 
ing rock,  but  which  one  may  look  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  It  was  so  hero  ; 
more  especially  was  it  so  on  this 
bright  afternoon,  and  this  circum- 
stance,  perhaps,  had  also  an  influ- 
ence on  the  old  man's  mind.  From 
whatever  cause,  however,  his  forty 
years  of  pride  seemed  to  have  thawed 
suddenly,  and,  at  last,  as  the  car^ 
riage  reached  the  top  of  a  little  emi- 
nence, two  or  three  miles  from 
Beinsber,  his  feelings  culminated  in 
a  sort  of  boyish  delight. 

*  There,  there ! '  he  cried,  throw- 
ing his  body  forward;  *see,  Kate, 
there  are  Reinsber  Scars:  are  they 
not  beautiftil  ?  * 

Kate  turned  to  look,  flushing^ 
with  pleasure,  not  so  much  at  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  them,  as 
at  the  tone  of  eagerness  and  ge- 
niality which  was  so  strange  in  her 
uncle.  But  I  positively  forgot  that  we 
have  been  toiling  up  Stainton  Brow 
all  this  time,  and  I  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced you  to  Miss  Oliphant. 
Come  then,  let  us  lose  no  time 
about  it,  for  I  like  her  so  much 
myself,  that  I  shall  be  extremely 
disappointed  if  you  do  not  like  her 
also. 

Kate's  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  which  under  considerable 
playfulness  conceal  a  good  heart 
and  a  strong  will.  If  you  had  seen 
her  racing  with  Fido  in  the  grounds, 
or  heard  her  teasing  her  friends 
good-humouredly,  both  of  which 
were  favourite  amusements  of  hers^ 
you  might  have  thought  her  onl  j 
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one  of  the  ordinary  Ught-liearted 
butterflies^  that  are  fit  enough  for 
the  sunshine  and  look  pretty  in  it, 
but  for  the  cold  winds  of  life — 
pshaw !  But  then  she  occasionally 
hashed  into  enthusiasm,  though  she 
would  laugh  it  off  a  moment  after- 
wards with  a  pretty  little  blush,  as 
if  ashamed  to  be  detected  in  earnest. 
That  puzzled  you;  it  had  puzzled 
most  of  her  acquaintance.  But 
when  you  came  to  know  her  inti- 
mately, you  found,  and  perhaps  to 
jour  cost,  if  she  did  not  happen  to 
agree  with  you,  that  Miss  OHphant 
could  be  yery  much  in  earnest, 
indeed,  in  some  things.  There  were 
plenty  of  flowers  at  the  surface,  but, 
only  an  inch  or  two  below,  try 
where  you  might,  you  struck  rock. 

She  was  nineteen,  rather  above 
the  middle  height,  and  very  grace- 
ful both  in  her  figure  and  move- 
ments. Nor  in  E^ate's  most  spirited 
sallies  could  even  a  prude  have  de- 
tected the  least  approach  to  *  fast- 
ness*— her  voice  was  always  too 
sweet  and  gentle;  her  thoughts,  her 
words,  her  whole  manner,  were  too 
exquisitely  feminine,  for  that;  and 
probably  the  persons  whom  Miss  Oli- 
phant  disliked  most  were  precisely 
those  girls  who  have  been  not  un- 
aptly called  *  a  bad  imitation  of  their 
younger  brothers.'  Her  face  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  blonde  type 
of  beauty.  It  was  her  mother's 
face  (not  the  present  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
who  was  only  Kate's  stepmother), 
but  her  liveliness  was  inherited  from 
her  father — all  the  legacy,  by  the 
way,  she  ever  had  from  him ;  for 
poor  John  Oliphant,  with  his  easy 
careless  good-nature,  had  been  as 
plainly  created  for  spending  money 
as  his  brother  Jabez  for  making 
it,  and  long  before  he  died  had 
discovered  the  intentions  of  Pro- 
vidence in  that  respect.  Jabez  had 
paid  his  debts  again  and  again,  had 
kept  him,  had  buried  him,  and 
after  his  death  had  taken  charge  of 
his  widow  and  of  Kate. 

'  Beautiful    indeed ! '     answered 


Kate  softly  at  last,  with  deep  feeU 
ing.  Then  she  added  with  an  arch 
laugh ;  *  but  I  think  the  forcgroond 
is  prettier  still.' 

'  What,  the  wood  ?  Ay,  I  hare 
never  seen  any  green  to  match  yon. 
We  shall  find  some  fine  bits  for  an 
artist's  pencil  yonder,  eh,  Kater' 
His  niece  was  a  skilful  amateur. 

*No,  not  the  wood,  dear  uncle, 
but  your  fkce.  I  have  never  seen  it 
half  so  bright  in  my  life ;'  and  she 
kissed  the  old  man  twice.  He  re- 
turned the  salute  fondly  but  gravely, 
for  demonstrations  of  this  kmd  were 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  natures 
both  of  uncle  and  niece,  and  were 
very  rare  with  them. 

During  the  rest  of  their  journey, 
the  old  man  kept  eagerly  pointing 
out  to  her  the  places  he  recollected. 
•Yon  dark  spot  is  Skinscrape  Hole- 
so  we  boys  used  to  call  it:  it  goes  into 
the  rocks  for  a  mile ;  in  fact,  we 
used  quietly  to  beheve  amongst  onr- 
selves  that  there  was  no  end  at  all 
to  some  of  the  branching  passages. 
Ah,  the  times  I  have  explored  it ! 
Ay,  and  do  you  see  that  over- 
hanging rock  with  a  little  tnfl  of 
ivy  below  it  ?  there  was  always  a 
hawk's  nest  in  that  tuft,  but  no  one 
had  ever  reached  it  except  Tom 
Chitty.  I  remember  I  tried  to  rob 
it  five  years  in  succession  and  &iled; 
but  I  did  it  the  sixth.' 

*  You  talk  as  if  you  were  going 
to  try  again  to-morrow,'  said  Kate, 
laughing ;  '  we  shall  have  to  hire 
a  staff  of  keepers,  I  can  see;  yea 
are  ready  for  any  desperate  enter- 
prise.' 

*I  have  often  wondered  where 
Tom  is.  The  last  time  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  in  Australia.  There  is 
the  pool  where  we  used  to  bathe: 
tlio  water  is  shallow  to  some  distance 
from  the  side,  but  then  it  deepens 
all  at  once,  and  young  Silverwood 
got  in  there  and  was  drowned-  I 
never  shall  forget  the  scene.  Of  all 
my  school-fellows  he  was  the  one  I 
liked  best — ^poor  Dick ! ' 

Thus  praising  past  time   while 
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thej  enjojed  the  present,  our  tra- 
vellers came  in  sight  of  the  village, 
and  Miss  Oliphant  was  delighted  with 
the  view  of  her  fatore  home.  Bnt 
the  sight,  80  unoommon  ahont  Beinff- 
ber,  of  a  few  coimtry-people  strol- 
ling towards  it  in  twos  and  threes, 
with  all  the  abandon  of  determined 
pleasnre-aeekers,  seemed  now  to 
oocapj  the  old  man's  thonghts,  and 
to  fill  him  first  with  surprise  and 
then  with  a  kind  of  simmering 
satisfaction.  He  relapsed  indeed 
into  silence,  bnt  he  looked  not  un- 
like a  dignified  Newfoundland  that 
is  being  stroked  the  right  way  by  a 
child. 

'  Really,  this  is  more  than  I  ex- 
pected—much more,*  he  said,  as 
thej  came  in  si^ht  of  an  arch  of 
erergreens  hung  between  the  two 
fiist  hooses  in  the  YiUage,  and  with 
the  word  'Welcome'  in  huge  letters 
in  the  middle.  '  And  I  thought  we 
hid  kept  the  day  of  our  arrival  so 
close !  All  their  own  notion,  Kate ; 
I  am  rather  averse  to  this  pomp 
and  fass  myself,'  he  added  care- 
leas^. 

'1  am  sure  they  are  very  kind; 
it  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
tnmble,'  said  Kate,  looking  at  the 
arch. 

They  now  heard  a  distant  cheer 
&r  up  the  straggling  village.  *They 
are  aware,  jcfu.  hear,  that  we  have 
entered  the  place.  This  honour, 
you  must  know,  Kate,  is  a  most 
onnsnal  one  at  Beinsher :  I  never 
knew  a  single  instance  before.  How- 
ever, no'  doubt  they  are  naturally 
proud  of  a  fellow-townsman  who 
has  distinguished  himself.' 

^Bnt,  uncle,  how  could  the  news 
of  our  arrival  reach  them  up  yonder 
80  soon?'  asked  Kate.  'Have 
they  the  telegraph  at  Reinsber  ?  ' 

*'  Oh,  they  had  scouts  on  the  look- 
out, I  suppose.' 

As  they  drove  quietly  through 
<^  long  street,  the  number  of 
persons  in  holiday  garb  who  were 
advancing  in  the  same  direction 
kept  increasing,  bnt  presently  they 


met  a  stream  of  rustics  pouring 
down  from  a  side  street  which  led 
up  to  the  villi^e  green.  The 
crowd  consisted  mainly  of  a  noisy 
jovial  medley  of  ruddy-faced  lads 
and  blooming  country  graces,  not 
in  threes  but  in  dozens,  and  almost 
all  of  them  with  large  bunches  of 
primroses  or  other  spring-flowers 
in  their  hands  ;  but  here  and  there 
in  the  mass  were  demure  chapel- 
going  shopkeepers,  fat  matrons 
with  prodigious  baby-burdens,  and 
stalvrart  rollicking  tenant-farmers 
or  labourers — ^the  two  classes  being 
quite  undistinguishable  here  in 
speech,  manners,  or  even  in  dress, 
for  both  had  waistcoats  and  neck- 
ties of  such  astonishingly  vivid 
colours  that  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  some  brighter  planet  than  ours. 
In  the  centre  of  all  was  Tommy 
Doolittle,  the  principal  grocer  and 
sole  constable  of  Beinsber,  a  pale 
little  bald-headed  man,  who  was 
staggering  along  under  the  weight 
both  of  Ins  own  importance  on  the 
occasion  and,  still  more,  of  an  im- 
mense red  banner  which  he  carried, 
with  *  Industry  and  Temperance 
lead  to  Wealth  and  Joy'  painted 
on  it  in  white  letters.  Tommy 
being  a  strenuous  '  teetotaler,'  the 
flag  had  already  done  good  service 
at  many  feasts  of  our  more  tem- 
perate brethren,  and  had  even 
graced  one  or  two  elections  for  the 
Biding.  In  fact,  by  careful  obser- 
vation, yon  might  still  have  traced 

the  words,  *  Vote  for ,'  under 

a  huge  square  patch  on  the  red 
calico.  This,  however.  Tommy 
very  properly  thought,  was  no 
valid  reason  for  not  showing  its 
splendours  again. 

*  See,  Kate  ;  a  most  appropriate 
motto,  is  it  not  ?  Beally,  there 
must  be  at  least  four  or  five  hun- 
dred people  present — a  very  great 
gathering  for  Beinsher,  I  assure 
you.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  them  a  little 
speech  ? ' 

*Nay,  you  know  their  customs 
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much  better  than  I  do,  uncle ;  bnt 
might  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  till 
some  one,  perhaps  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  addresses  ns,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  ought  he  not  ?  How 
they  do  all  stare  at  us,  to  be  sure, 
and  how  surprised  they  seem  !  It 
is  very  odd.' 

'  They  are  anxious,  no  doubt, 
to  see  what  we  are  like.  We  have 
been  the  sole  talk  of  Beinsber  for 
weeks,  I  fancy.' 

Whilst  the  carriage  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd,  Mr.  Oliphant 
began  bowing  graciously  on  each 
side,  at  which  the  rustics  stared 
harder  than  ever.  *They  mean 
well,'  he  remarked;  *  but  their 
manners  are  bad,  very.  After  tak* 
ing  the  trouble  to  organise  all  this 
procession  specially  for  us,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  look  when  we 
come.  But  they  are  capable  of 
better  things,  I  believe,  under  good 
management.' 

A  strapping  young  farmer  now 
caught  sight  of  a  rustic  flame  of  his 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
being  in  a  sportive  mood  from  fre- 
quent libations,  thought  it  would 
be  a  feat  to  throw  a  nosegay  of 
primroses  across  the  horses  to  her. 
His  shot,  as  may  be  supposed  under 
the  circumstances,  was  rather  well 
intended  than  well  directed,  and 
the  flowers  fell  in  a  mass  on  Kate's 
lap,  while  she  was  looking  another 
way.  Jabez,  however,  thinking  it 
an  intentional  compliment  to  his 
niece,  was  delighted,  and  very 
warmly  thanked  the  fellow,  who 
stood  staring  in  surprise  and  con* 
stemation  at  what  he  had  done; 
but  a  half-crown  popped  into  his 
fingers  reconciled  him  to  the  act, 
and,  his  fece  beaming  with  joy,  ho 
began  a  tipsy  '  hurrah ! '  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  crowd.  They  had 
seen  the  money  pass  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  and,  touched  by 
the  electrical  influence  which  the 
sight  of  coin  usually  has  on  a  mob, 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  began 
flinging  showers  of  primroses,  vio- 


lets, or  hyacinths,  into  the  carriage 
till  it  seemed  a  moving  hillock  of 
blue  and  yellow,  and  Kate  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  buried,  like 
the  unlucky  Homan  maiden,  under 
the  presents  she  received. 

Jabez  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  pulled  out  all  the  silver  luid  cop- 
per in  his  pockets  and  flung  hand- 
frds  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  bowing  all  the  time  like 
Punch  in  the  puppet-show,  while 
the  mob  cheered  and  cheered  again 
after  each  handful.  Never  was 
there  such  an  ovation.  Even  Kate 
was  too  much  delighted  not  to 
smile  and  bow  now.  At  last  Mr. 
OKphant's  feelings  overcame  Lim 
and  stopping  the  carriage,  he  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following 
speech : 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  thank  yon 
sufficiently,  my  good  people,  for 
this  splendid  reception.  Knowing 
how  averse  you  are  to  ceremony 
for  the  most  part,  I  think  yon 
have  been  really  too  kind  to  me. 
You  seem  glad  to  have  me  once 
more  among  you,  and  I  can  tmlj 
say  that  I  too  am  glad  to  come 
back.  I  always  liked  Beinsber, 
and  I  always  vowed  in  my  heart 
that  I  would  return  and  end  my 
days  among  you.  I  am  here  to 
fulfil  my  vow  and  live  with  you, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  friends. 
I  know  not  what  more  I  can  sav, 
except  that  I  thank  you  once  more 
for  your  great  kindness,  and  thai 
your  comfort  and  improvement 
shall  be  my  constant  care.' 

The  oration  was  grandly  de- 
livered, as  suited  the  occasion,  bnt 
the  sense  was  lost  on  the  mass  of 
the  good  villagers,  for  they  cheered 
all  but  incessantly,  and  always  in 
the  wrong  place.  Tommy  Boo- 
little,  however,  who  with  half  a 
dozen  others  was  sufficiently  near 
to  catch  a  few  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
words,  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears 
and  spread  his  little  eyes ;  bat  at 
the  end  of  the  speech  he  made 
Jabez  a  very  low  obeisance  indeed. 
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The  carriage  then  passed  on,  gra- 
daaUj-  emerging  from  the  crowd. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  village 
was  a  still  more  elaborate  arch  of 
flowers,  with  '  Hail  to  the  Qaeen  of 
May '  npon  it.  *  Look,  Kate,  look,* 
whispei^  Mr.  Oliphant ;  '  a  special 
compliment  to  yonrself.  Very  ap- 
propriate and  pretty  indeed !  Dear 
me,  what  trouble  they  have  given 
themaelves  for  us  !  I  should  have 
liked  to  thank  them  particnlarly  for 
diis.  Indeed,  I  almost  think  we 
ought  to  tarn  again  and  do  so ;  be- 
sides, I  find  there  are  several  other 
things  I  wish  to  say  to  them.'  But 
E[ate,  who  was  tired,  dissuaded 
her  uncle  fix>m  returning,  and  they 
rattled  on  to  the  Hall  at  an  in- 
creased pace. 

A  circumstance  must  now  be 
mentioned  which  I  would  gladly 
omit  Scarcely  was  the  carriage 
gone  and  the  cheering  over  when 
a  fiumer  close  to  Doolittle  ex- 
claimed: 

*I  say,  Tommy,  but  this  bangs 
me.  Wha  the  deuce  is  he,  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  thanking  us 
eamich?' 

*I  really  don't  know,'  replied 
Tommy,  timidly;  *I — ^I  thiiUc  it 
must  have  been  the  banner,'  and 
he  cast  another  admiring  glance 
up  afc  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts. 

'Dal  thy  flag,'  said  the  other; 
^iinms  atween  thee  and  thy  wits, 
thou  dunderhead.  Does  ta  knaw 
jonfeUow,  Dick?' 

*Nay;  but  he  hes  a  couple  o' 
tidy  tits  onyhow,'  answered  Dick 
Wideawake,  the  Yorkshireman  ad- 
dressed, and  the  sharpest  hand  in 
the  dale  at  a  bargain. 

*Well,  he's  ter'ble  free  wi'  his 
money  an'  his  gab,  be  he  wha  he 
loay,'  said  another ;  *  but  here 
comes  t'  queen.'  And  there  swept 
down  the  side  street  another  crowd. 
Wing  upon  a  chair  supported  by 
(be  shoulders  of  four  young  men  a 
pretty  country  lass  who  had  just 
been  made  the  *  Queen  of  the  ^y,' 
>nd  was  being  carried  round  the 
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village  in   procession,   before   the 
dance  on  the  green  at  night. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Oliphant 
in  his  long  absence  from  Reinsber 
had  forgotten  that  the  village  was 
one  of  the  few  now  left  which  keep 
up  May-day  (when  he  happened  to 
arrive)  by  choosinga  queen  and  cele- 
brating her  short  reign  with  rustic 
honours.  I  know  not,  however, 
whether  to  admire  most  in  my  hero 
that  sublime  consciousness  of  desert 
which  accompanies  great  minds, 
and  which  instinctive^  recognised 
in  these  honours  a  natural  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  innocent  villagers 
at  his  return,  or  the  unconscious 
tact  he  displayed  in  converting,  by 
a  few  coppers  and  sixpences,  what 
was  meant  as  a  fanciful  tribute  to 
another  into  a  real  ovation  for  him- 
self. From  this  little  episode,  too, 
I  infer  that  Jabez  Oliphant  pos- 
sessed another  of  the  requisites  for 
a  great  ruler.  He  was  evidently 
fortunate  as  well  bia  wise.  Pro- 
vidence was  on  his  side,  and  being 
determined  to  give  him  a  tri- 
umphal entry,  whether  the  neg- 
lectful boors  wished  it  or  not,  kept 
the  May  Queen  well  behind  the 
scenes  and  out  of  sight  till  he  had 
delivered  his  speech  and  was  safelj 
through  the  village. 

CHAPTEE  in. 

POTHEBGILL  AND  TEUMAN. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
after  the  Oliphants  reached  the 
house  when  tiiey  were  summoned 
from  their  dressing-rooms  to  receive 
a  couple  of  visitors.  Though  the 
mob  had  been  altogether  ignorant 
who  our  travellers  were,  two  or  three 
of  the  crowd,  with  the  enterprising 
curiosity  natural  to  small  places, 
had  made  it  their  business  to  see 
where  the  carriage  went,  and,  when 
it  turned  from  the  main  road,  had 
suddenly  guessed  that  the  old  gentle- 
man  was  the  new  owner  of  Reins- 
ber Hall.  The  news  soon  spread 
and  peached  the  ears  of  one  of  Mr. 
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Oliphant's  acqnaintaiices  who  hap- 
pened to  be  among  the  crowd  and, 
indeed,  was  the  principal  manager 
of  the  feBtivities. 

William  Fothergill  was  a  dark- 
complexioned  man  with  large 
and  ronghlj  chiselled  but  not  nn- 
gainlj  featores,  that  indicated  con- 
siderable mental  power.  He  had 
practised  for  a  short  time  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London ;  but,  on  inheriting 
a  small  estate  near  Beinsber  and 
finding  that  the  receipts  from  his 
profession  were  unlikely  for  some 
years  to  pay  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
brass  plate  on  his  door,  he  had 
abandoned  the  science  of  health  for 
that  of  destruction,  and,  a  year  or 
two  before  our  story  begins,  had 
become  a  confirmed  grouse-killer 
and  country  gentleman.  He  was 
a  bachelor  and,  knowing  the  Oli- 
phants  in  town  from  the  accident 
of  their  connection  with  Beinsber, 
thought  it  only  proper  to  pay  his 
respects  to  them  at  once,  more 
especially  since  Kate's  beauty,  if 
report  spoke  the  truth,  had  already 
made  some  impression  on  him.  He 
took  the  clergyman  of  the  place 
with  him. 

Mr.  Oliphant  by  this  time  had 
got  over  his  emotion,  and  received 
his  visitors  •  with  his  usual  conde- 
scension. 

'I  heard  of  your  arrival,  Mr. 
Oliphant,'  said  Fothergill  when  they 
had  shaken  handd,  '  and  I  thought 
I  would  just  run  in  for  a  minute  to 
welcome  you  to  the  place.  We  are 
all  very  glad  you  are  come,  but  you'll 
find  Beinsber  as  dull  as  the  morning 
after  a  ball.  Miss  Oliphant.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  my 
friend  Mr.  Truman  with  me — our 
incumbent.' 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Truman  was  a 
tall  big-boned  awkward  man  with 
a  kind  unassuming  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  been  incum- 
bent of  Beinsberfor  some  three  and 
twenty  years  (he  was  now  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty),  and  from  his 
long  residence  in  the  secluded  vil- 


lage had  adopted  all  the  simplicity 
of  the  honest  farmers  round  him, 
together  with  a  little  of  their  rongli- 
ness ;  but  a  sincerer  Christian  never 
lived.  He  and  Fothergill,  though 
one  would  have  thought  them  as 
incompatible  as  oil  and  vinegar, 
were  on  very  intimate  terms ;  t£eir 
friendship,  like  the  affection  of  two 
Paladins  of  romance,  or  the  more 
prosaic  and  less  mythical  attach- 
ment so  ofren  observed  between  two 
ardent  chess-players,  being  appa- 
rently due  to  no  earthly  reason  but 
constant  antagonism.  It  must  be 
owned  however  that  in  all  their 
skirmishes  Fothergill  invariablj 
took  the  move  and  made  the  attack ; 
while  the  parson,  like  the  man  of 
peace  he  was,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  defence.  Or,  to  vary  the 
comparison,  the  drum  and  the 
drummer  were  inseparable,  only  it 
was  always  the  drummer's  part  to 
beat  and  the  drum's  privil^e  to  be 
beaten. 

The  magnificent  affabiHty  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  bow  to  the  incumbent 
was  worth  seeing.  There  are  men 
who  are  able  to  show  you,  without 
in  the  least  infringing  the  rules  of 
good  breeding,  the  exact  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  you  \ 
and  Mr.  Oliphant's  bow  was  that 
of  a  monarch  to  the  prime  minister 
he  has  just  appointed  to  his  offica 

*  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,' he  said ;  '  Mr.  Truman,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted before  long,  and  shall  work 
well  together.  And  first,  let  me 
thank  you  most  heartily,  gentle- 
men, for  this  warm  reception  of 
yours,  as  agreeable  as  it  was  unex- 
pected.' Mr.  Oliphant  meant  the 
triumph. 

'Oh  dear,  Mr.  Oliphant,  don't 
mention  it,'  broke  in  Mr.  Truman, 
meaning  the  visit,  and  speaking 
with  the  rather  broad  Yorkshire 
accent  he  had  acquired  in  the  dales; 
'we  are  only  too  glad  to  see  any- 
body new  at  Beinaber.' 

Mr.  Oliphant's  manner  towards 
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the  inciimbeiit  grew  more  stately 
hy  some  inches.  Anybody,  indeed! 
Then,  io  be  intermpted  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne ! 

'I  don't  know  about  anybody,' 
said  Fothergill,  noticing  the  change ; 
*bat  we  are  delighted  to  have  the 
prospect  of  a  little  more  agreeable 
Bocieiy,  and  the  poor  have  been 
teiy  anxioos  for  some  one  to  come 
to  the  Hall.  They  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  it,  you 
see,  for  advice,  assifltance  and  every- 
thing. Youll  soon  have  your  hands 
M  if  you  care  to  indulge  the  lazy 
beggars.' 

Jabez  smiled  pleasantly  and 
tomed  towards  Fothergill:  *I  was 
going  to  say,  when  Mr.  Truman 
stopped  me,'  lie  resumed, '  that  I 
bad  hoped  to  preserve  a  strict  in- 
cognito on  my  arrival.  I  had  even 
gome  ike  length  of  forbidding  my 
servants  to  mention  the  day  of  my 
departure  from  town.  Your  kind- 
ness however  found  me  out.' 

*Well,  yoa'TC  had  a  warm  day 
for  travelling,  Mr.  Oliphant.'  As 
some  apology  for  the  incumbent's 
mdeness  in  thus  interrupting  the 
rounded  periods  i^ain  after  being 
rebuked  for  his  first  offence,  I  may 
say  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that 
the  other's  oration  was  not  finished, 
for  it  was  given  deliberately  and 
with  solemn  precision. 

Jabez  bowed  slightly,  but  coloured 
and  went  on  with  his  own  train  of 
thought:  *It  was  magnificent' 
(Joseph  imagined  he  referred  to  the 
day);  'the  arch  nearest  the  Hall 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  designer, 
and  the  motto  is  singularly  appro- 
priate.' 

*  Ah,now,  I'm  glad  you  liked  that,' 
cried  the  parson  triumphantly :  *  it 
was  all  my  doing,  that.  The  flowers 
were  from  my  own  garden,  every 
one  of  them :  I  said  to  our  black- 
smith last  Monday ' 

'  But  yon  really  should  not  have 
put  yourselves  to  so  much  expense 
and  trouble,'  continued  Mr.  Oli- 
phani^  noticing  the  incorrigible  par- 


son and  his  interruptions  no  longer ; 
*  it  was  needless,  though  I  grant  it 
was  perfectly  natural.' 

*  Oh,  'tis  an  old  oust ' 

But  Fothergill  had  begun  to 
suspect  Mr.  Oliphant's  mistake  and 
prudently  changed  the  subject  as 
fast  as  possible. 

'  Well,  our  Reinsber  pageant  will 
scarcely  make  you  forget  the  London 
theatres,'  he  said  gaily;  'was  there 
much  going  on  in  town  when  you 
left  ?  All  the  managers,  I  suppose, 
would  be  fighting,  as  usual,  for  the 
worst  piece  ? ' 

The  conversation  was  now  on 
general  subjects  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  spot  on 
which,  though  from  different 
reasons,  the  thoughts  of  all  were 
dwelling. 

*  I  never  imagined  Beinsber  was 
such  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Fother- 
g^l,'  remarked  Kate ;  '  it  reminds 
one  of  the  happy  valley  in  Basselas. ' 

'At  any  rate  I  hope  the  princess, 
now  that  she  has  fairly  arrived, 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it,* 
replied  Fothergill  in  a  jocosely-surly 
tone,  which  was  common  with  him 
when  he  paid  compliments,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  he 
meant  them  or  not.  'But  I  can 
answer  for  one  who  thinks  there 
might  be  pleasanter  places  imagined 
even  than  this.' 

'Yourself,  I  suppose,'  replied 
E[ate  with  a  smile ;  '  I  remember  in 
London  you  were  always  acting 
the  part  of  the  discontented  knight 
and  sighing  for  green  fields  and 
flowers,' 

*  Say  watercresses.  Miss  Oliphant; 
I  own  I  always  had  a  weakness  for 
them:  you  do  get  them  fresh  at 
Reinsber.' 

*  Ay,  that  little  stream  by  Tade- 
spit  Moss  that  I  showed  you,  Fother- 
gill, is  a  famous  place  for  them, 
isn't  it  now  ? '  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  parson.  '  Many  a  time  have  I 
half  fiUed  my  pannier  with  them 
there  on  a  bad  day.' 

'It  is  very  plain,  Mr.  Truman,  I 
p  z 
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must  take  you  and  not  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  as  my  guide ;  for  he  would  fill 
my^ead  witli  discontent  at  once. 
He  would  think  it  the  proper  thing 
to  encore  a  throstle,  and  would  say 
that  the  chandelier  in  a  London 
drawing-room  gives  a  far  pleasanter 
light  than  the  sun.' 

'  And  so  it  does,'  said  Fothergill ; 
<  especially  when  it  is  helped  out  by 
the  bright  eyes  below ;  I  know  you 
were  fidung  for  a  compliment,  so  I'll 
gpive  you  one.  But  as  to  your  pre- 
ferring Truman  here  for  a  guide, 
it  is  simply  absurd:  he  would 
always  take  you  one  way — ^towards 
Stainton  and  Miss  Norber's.' 

*  Now,  Fothergill ! '  said  the  parson 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  but  one 
that  showed  he  was  not  very  deeply 
offended  at  the  allusion. 

Kate  observed  William's  sly  look 
and  asked  laughingly  who  Miss 
Norber  was. 

*Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,'  the 
incumbent  hastened  to  say;  *  but 
she  is  a  lady ' 

*  Really,  Truman,  where  are  your 
gallantry  and  affection  ? '  inter- 
rupted Fothergill;  *a  young  lady, 
you  mean — of  not  more  than  fifty. 
Miss  Oliphant — ^and  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ensnare  our  friend 
here,  it  is  supposed,  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago — a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  when  he  came  to  Beinsber. 
The  picture  of  her  charms — slightly 
aspiring  nose,  luxuriant  ringlets 
with  just  a  pathetic  sprinkling  of. 
time-dust  on  them,  eyes  beaming 
mildly  through  a  pair  of  light-blue 
spectacles,  like  a  couple  of  full 
moons  in  a  clear  sky — eJl  this  he  iu 
of  course  much  more  competent  to 
draw  than  I  am.  He  is  very  con- 
stant and  attentive,  calling  almost 
every  day  to  inquire  after  her 
health,  or,  if  she  has  the  bad  man- 
ners to  be  well,  after  her  little  dog — ' 

•FothergiU!' 

' — ^which  seems  to  be  a  per- 
manent invalid,  and  wears  flannel. 
The  only  thing  we  cannot  make  out 
is  why  the  matter  never  gets  any 


farther,   and    we  all   think  be  is 

treating  her  very  badly ' 

'Miss  Oliphant,'  protested  the 
incumbent. 

'But  after  a  smooth  courtship  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  don't  you  agree 
with  us  it  is  a  shame?  . Some  think 
him  a  gay  young  Lothario,  divided 
between  affection  for  her  and  a  dozen 
other  ladies  as  young  as  herself;  and 
some  think  it  is  simple  diffidence.' 
*Well,  you  must  certainly  intro- 
duce me  to  her,  Mr.  Truman,'  said 
Kate,  seeing  that  the  incumbent 
was  not  displeased. 

*  Nay,  now,  indeed,  on  my  hononr 
it  is  all  a  romance,'  he  exclaimed, 
able  to  get  a  hearing  at  last. 

'Then,  there  is  another  reason  for 
bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,'  Fother- 
gill resumed;  'for  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  that  dear  little  lap-dog, 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in&iding 
excuses  for  so  many  visits.  Besides, 
I  tell  him  marriage  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  his  principles.  Don't  joa 
think,  Mr.  Oliphant,  all  Protestant 
clergymen  should  support  their 
church  and  themselves  by  many- 
ing?' 

'Now,  how  in  the  world  is  it 
possible  that  I  should  many?'  ex- 
postulated Truman.  'How  can  a 
man  take  such  a  serious  step  on 
seventy-two  pounds,  four  shilUngs, 
and  two-pence  a  year — -just  think  of 
that?  Nobody  but  a  madman  would 
do  it,  as  you  know  very  well.' 

'  Is  that  the  whole  income  of  the 
benefice  ? '  asked  Jabez  in  a  grave 
tone. 

*Ay,  that  it  is — ^not  that  I  am 
grumbling.' 

'Mr.  Fothergill  does  the  grum- 
bling for  you,  I  suppose, '  said  Kate 
slily. 

'Well,  it  is  an  abominable  thing,' 
remarked  Mr.  Oliphant. 

'  Oh,  one's  expenses  are  not  lai^,' 
replied  the  incumbent,  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  lot;  'and 
I  get  on  very  pleasantly  by  the  help 
of  a  little  fishing  and  gardening. 
We've  famous  tront-fishmg  in  the 
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Ribble'  (enthusiastically),  *  and  you 
must  take  it  up ;  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  teach  you  how  to  throw  a 
line  if  you  do  not  know.  You'll 
find  living  here  very  tedious  work 
without  it.  Only  tie  other  day  I 
caught  seven  pounds  and  a  half ; 
one  fish  was  nearly  a  pound  and 
eleven  ounces.' 

*  Have  you  many  poor  at  Beins- 
her  now  ?  *  asked  Jabez. 

'  Xot  many ;  and  those  are  so  by 
their  own  fault  for  the  most  part, 
drinking — drinking  mainly.' 

*The  &rmer8  here,'  said  Fother- 
gill, *  consider  it  a  duty  to  their  an- 
cestors to  get  tipsy  every  market- 
day.' 

*  This  and  many  other  points  will 
require  early  and  most  serious  atten- 
tion,' said  Mr  Oliphant.  *  It  is  the 
old  story  over  again,  I  suppose; 
what  was  everybody's  business  has 
been  nobody's.  All  reformation 
requires  some  one  able  enterprising 
inflnential  man  to  take  it  in  hand ; 
and  even  then  the  best  mode  of 
achieving  it  is  a  sufficiently  difficult 
question.  But  on  this  subject,  I 
should  like  at  some  time  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  local  experience,  Mr. 
Truman.'  The  last  words  were 
added  somewhat  grudgingly,  as  if 
Jabez  thought  them  only  a  conces- 
sion due  to  politeness. 

Joseph  however  improved  on  Mr. 
Oliphant's  request,  by  saying  he 
would  be  proud  to  give  him  his 
advice  at  all  times,  and  the  visitors 
rose. 

*  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  dinner  before  long,' 
^aid  Jabez  ;  '  to-day  we  are  a  little 
fatigaed.  But  as  a  remembrance 
of  the  day  and  your  kindness,  let 
me  give  you  a  small  contribution  to 
your  poor-box.' 

When  the  two  friends  were  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  parson  had 
looked  at  the  note,  he  found  it  was 
for  fifty  pounds, — nearly  as  much 


as  his  own  income.  He  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased,  but  could  not 
help  saying,  *Well,  he  is  a  queer 
fish,  Fothergill,  however  ! ' 

*  Ay,  and  you'll  have  to  give  him 
plenty  of  line,'  replied  the  other 
drily.  *  He  appears  somehow  to  have 
grown  from  a  smelt  into  a  salmon, 
since  I  met  him  in  London — a  rather 
ridiculous  change  at  his  age ;  I  can't 
quite  make  him  out  yet.     Miss  Oli- 

^phant  is  a  fine  girl,  is  she  not  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  scarcely  noticed  her  face, 
I  think.' 

'Ah,  too  busy  ruminating  on  the 
everlasting  charms  of  Miss  Norber, 
I  suppose,  thou  virtuous  and  devoted 
Joseph  1 '  said  the  other. 

As  for  Mr.  Oliphant,  he  went  to 
bed  soon  after  dinner,  well  pleased 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  his 
grand  triumphal  entry  more  es- 
pecially, and  he  dreamed  of  many 
great  plans,  and  perhaps  of  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  Reinsber.  For 
I  should  have  said  that  the  village 
has  chronicles  and  a  fame  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  Yorkshire  Gotham,  and  a 
thousand  strange  stories,  which  may 
some  time  amuse  the  reader,  have 
been  current  for  generations  among 
the  other  dalesmen  about  the  preter- 
natural wisdom  of  the  *Reinsber 
carles.'  At  present,  indeed,  its  in- 
habitants have  little  of  this  extra- 
ordinary acuteness;  but  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  hero's  life,  that  the 
principality  he  had  taken  it  on  him- 
self to  administer,  was  already  me- 
morable. Many  historians  think  it 
an  unlucky  thing  for  a  prince  to  be 
called  upon  to  rule  a  nation  which 
is  famous  ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that, 
in  such  a  position,  success  is  less 
easy  and  failure  more  ridiculous: 
but  for  my  part  I  have  little  fear 
that  Jabez  Oliphant  will  be  found  to 
disgrace  the  reputation  of  his  sa- 
gacious ancestors. 
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BEFORE  me,  as  I  write,  spreads 
a  fair  and  peaceful  scene ;  one 
wliich  well  befits  a  southern  coast 
and  a  climate  yerging  on  the  tropi- 
cal. From  the  verandah,  whose 
cool  and  airy  shade  makes  it,  during 
these  hot  summer  months,  the  best 
apartment  of  the  house,  I  look  over^ 
a  small  lake-like  bay  where  the 
water  curls  and  croons  most  refresh- 
ingly. Hills,  bush-clad  to  the 
water's  edge,  stretch  around.  On 
the  other  side,  about  two  miles  off, 
lies  a  group  of  long,  low,  woody 
islands.  Further  on.  runs  towards 
the  sea,  which  is  entirely  hid  from 
view  by  a  long  tongue  of  land  also 
clothed  thick  with  vegetation,  a 
bold  straight  headland  whose  bluff 
extremity  is  crowned  by  a  white 
and  tapering  lighthouse,  the  last 
that  is  visible  for  thousands  of  miles 
along  these  unlit  shores.  The  bay 
is  flecked  with  the  white  sails  of 
pleasure-boats.  In  one  comer  of 
the  almost  land-locked  basin  a 
group  of  sea-going  vessels  lies  at 
anchor,  and  near  them  are  seen  the 
stores  and  warehouses  that  sur- 
round the  landing-place.  Puffs  of 
steam  rising  out  of  the  bush  tell 
of  the  passage  of  the  train  which 
plies  between  the  town  and  the 
harbour.  Immediately  on  my  right, 
the  buildings  of  the  town  itself  line 
the  winding  banks  of  the  bay. 
There  may  be  five  hundred  of  them 
altogether,  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes;  some  of  fair  proportions, 
others  of  the  scantiest  dimensions ; 
all  mixed  up  together  in  that  de- 
lightful incongruity  which  is  the 
first  idea  suggested  to  an  untra- 
velled  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  colo- 
nial town. 

And  yet  that  town,  with  its 
houses  of  brick,  wood,  iron,  felt, 
thatch,  and  even  canvass,  with  its 
architecturally  planned  mansions  of 
ornately    worked    stucco,   and  its 


flimsy  cabins  home-made  out  of  the 
tin  linings  of  packing-cases,  with 
its  churches,  schools  and  public 
buildings,  had  no  existence  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
where  are  now  streets,  squares,  and 
pavements,  were  then  grass,  jungle, 
and  wild  beasts.  That  range  of 
hills  covered  with  the  suburban 
residences  and  gardens  of  the 
townspeople,  was  then  populated 
by  elephants,  leopards,  and  deer. 
Even  eighteen  years  ago  there  were 
not  fifty  buildings  in  the  place.  All 
the  evidences  that  we  see  around  of 
civilised  man*s  presence  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  have  risen  up  since 
then.  Even  this  garden  immediatclj 
around  me  is  of  less  than  seventeen 
years'  growth.  It  looks  old  enough 
to  have  been  what  it  is  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  but  vegetation,  like 
society,  matures  with  wonderful 
rapidity  in  a  new  and  vigorous 
country.  As  one  looks  at  those 
fruit-laden  peach  trees,  worn  by 
long  contention  with  the  winds;  at 
those  dark-leaved  loquats  which 
never  turn  a  tint  the  whole  year 
round  ;  at  those  golden- sphered 
orange  groves,  where  blossom  and 
fruit  may  be  seen  side  by  side ;  at 
that  glorious  Flamboyant^  well 
named,  of  all  trees  the  most  lovelj, 
with  its  spreading  branches  of  fea- 
thery foliage,  all  ablaze  above  with 
a  sheet  of  flame-coloured  bloom ;  or 
even  at  that  gnarled  and  twisted 
gum  tree — a  very  veteran  in  as- 
pect— ^it  is  hard  to  believe  that, 
eighteen  years  ago,  they  were  not 
even  in  the  seed,  and  that  this  out- 
skirt  of  the  town,  so  thickly  covered 
with  gardens  and  dwelling-houses, 
was  then  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
pathless  forest  jungle.  Well  do  I 
remember  then,  at  the  outset  of 
my  colonial  experiences,  regarding 
the  strange  luxuriant  bush-growth 
of  this   locality,    impenetrable  hj 
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an^t  but  birds  or  animalB,  as  tlie 
vision  of  a  new  natural  world — ^the 
realisation  of  an  oft  formed  fancy. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  my 
miad  goes  back  over  a  long  chap- 
ter of  early  experiences.  I  recollect 
vhat  the  colony  was  then,  and  re- 
flect on  'what  it  is  now,  and  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  toil  and 
straggle,  all  the  privation  and  en- 
durance, that  has  been  borne  by 
the  men,  yes,  and  the  women  too, 
who  have  helped  to  build  up  this 
infimt  state,  is  mixed  with  both 
pain  and  pleasure.  For  many  of 
thoee  pioneers  have  had  but  a  poor 
reward  for  their  labours  and  sacri- 
fices. Some  have  fiuled,  some  have 
remained  stationary.  Some  have 
given  up  the  battle  and  g^ne  else- 
where; while  others,  before  the 
time  of  fruition  came,  started  upon 
another  and  a  final  journey.  Peace 
be  to  the  memory  of  tnese  first 
fathers  of  the  land,  and  cherished 
he  their  graves  and  names  by  the 
people  that  shall  follow  them. 

I  am  stopped  in  these  reflections 
by  the  appearance  of  a  black  ball 
at  the  masthead  of  the  signal  staff 
upon  the  bluff  already  mentioned. 
It  at  once  puts  all  thoughts  but  one 
to  flight.  Presently  the  little  steam 
tag  belonging  to  the  port  is  seen 
pdBng  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
flags  bearing  a  well  known  cross 
fly  from  all  the  staffs  in  the  town. 
People  come  hastily  from  stores 
and  offices,  and  gaze  spellbound 
apon  the  fluttering  signals.  Ghroups 
form  in  the  streets  and  speculate  as 
to  when  *  the  mails  will  be  landed.' 
For  this  is  the  great  excitement  of 
the  month,  and  all  business  will  be 
practically  suspended  until  the  ap- 
proaching packet  has  unburdened 
itnelf.  Once  a  month  do  our  Euro- 
pean mails  arrive,  and  during  the 
interval  the  petty  affairs  of  our 
own  small  community  are  all  that 
we  depend  upon  for  news.  With 
what  eagerness  do  we  await  intelli- 
gence from  the  great  north  world, 
for  colonists  though  we  be,  we  are 


Englishmen  still,  and  the  crowding 
incidents  of  life  in  the  dear  home- 
land are  full  of  interest  to  us. 

Not  many  hours  elapse  before 
my  mail  budget  reaches  me.  No 
one  unused  to  such  circumstances 
can  understand  the  pleasure  of  thus 
receiving  and  opening  London 
papers  and  periodicals.  At  these 
moments  we  forget  that  we  are  colo- 
nists, we  lose  sight  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean  rolling  between ; 
we  are  back  again  '  at  home,'  that 
fond  national  term  of  ours  which  is 
never  abandoned  or  forgotten,  the 
instinctive  use  of  which  shows  most 
forcibly  that  the  Englishman  is 
long  in  losing — ^if,  indeed,  he  ever 
does  lose — the  strong  proud  sense 
of  his  nationality. 

And  what  do  I  find  in  these 
papers  as  my  eye  rapidly  scans  and 
comprehends  their  contents  P  Alas, 
I  now  come  to  the  point  and  pur- 
pose of  this  article.  Feeling  as  I 
do,  in  common  with  a  vast  host  of 
fellow  colonists  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  a  thorough  pride 
and  pleasure  in  being  an  English- 
bom  man,  in  being  still  a  British 
subject ;  in  having  a  common  share 
with  those  we  left  behind  us  in  all 
that  concerns  the  advancement, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
mother  country, — I  might  naturally 
look  for  some  reciprocation  of  these 
sentiments  ;  hope  in  some  degree  to 
find  that  the  position  we  hold  as 
fellow-citizens  of  one  common  em- 
pire, and  the  part  we  are  playing 
in  the  development  of  that  empire's 
destiny,  would  be  recognised  and 
admitted  by  the  exponents  of  public 
opinion  in  their  different  spheres. 
Do  I  find  this  P  Let  these  news- 
papers furnish  the  reply. 

Here  is  the  Jupiter — no  less  a 
power  abroad  than  at  home.  Co- 
lonists have  the  highest  respect  for 
that  admirable  organ,  and  feel  im- 
mensely uplifted  by  the  slightest 
notice  of  them  in  those  illustrious 
columns.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
sentiment  too  generally  seems  to 
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be  all  on  their  side.  Now  and  then, 
in  what  we  shonld  call  the  *dry 
season/  when  *  sensations '  are  rare, 
and  home  politics  are  torpid,  some 
happy  colony  comes  in  for  a  passing 
notice.  But  in  most  cases  when 
this  occurs  the  subject  under  com- 
ment has  been  committing  itself  in 
some  way  or  other ;  has  been  ab- 
sorbing the  money  of  British  tax- 
payers in  the  suppression  of  native 
disturbances;  has  been  guilty  of 
political  excesses ;  has  been  the 
arena  of  ecclesiastical  discords ;  or 
has  been  so  misbehaving  itself  as  to 
*  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale '  for  the 
benefit  and  the  instruction  of  home 
readers.  Here  is  an  article,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  a  certain  colony  is 
taken  to  task  for  its  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  government.  Political 
dissensions  have  torn  it;  one  *  crisis' 
after  another  has  occurred  ;  minis- 
tries have  been  turned  out,  and  put 
in  again  ;  the  governor  has  been  at 
his  wits'  end  between  the  cross  fire 
of  parties.  Thus  a  fine  example  of 
the  evils  of  democracy  is  presented, 
and  in  improving  the  subject  for 
the  edification  of  English  readers 
the  Jupiter  does  not  spare  the  co- 
lonists. Not  that  they  are  vilified. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  referred 
to  in  words  of  loffcy  pity  and  com- 
miseration. They  might  indeed  be 
a  set  of  Tahitians  or  Patagonians, 
from  so  high  and  so  distant  a 
standpoint  does  their  Jovian  censor 
address  them. 

Or  turn  the  page  and  read  the 
previous  night's  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  crowded 
house  has  just  been  engrossed  with 
a  debate  upon  no  less  important 
a  topic  than  a  personal  difference 
betwixt  two  members.  In  this 
matter,  the  issues  of  which  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  two 
disputants,  what  keen  interest  is 
taken,  what  long  speeches  are  pa- 
tiently listened  to,  what  enthusiasm 
is  shown  on  all  sides.  After  the 
affair  has  been  settled  a  member 
rises  to  bring  forward  the  conside- 


ration of  a  question  affecting  the 
destiny  of  a  vast  group  of  British 
colonies — a  state  already,  with  an 
individualised  character,  and  a  civi- 
lisation far  greater  than  was  that  of 
England  a  century  ago.  The  ques- 
tion is  in  all  respects  a  vital  one,  as 
much  so  as  was  another  discussed  in 
the  same  presence  about  a  hundred 
years  now  past.  But  what  a  change 
has  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the 
House.  The  advent  of  the  motion 
was  a  signal  for  a  general  disper- 
sion. Most  of  the  members  hurry 
out,  while  many  of  those  that  re- 
main look  bored  and  indifferent. 
One  or  two  exceptions  there  are 
who  seem  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question,  and  the  in* 
terests  it  involves,  but  even  these 
lose  heart  while  speaking  to  empty 
benches,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is — a 
count-out.  A  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  cannot  be  got  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  affecting  the 
future  of  a  country  which  bids  fair 
before  the  century  is  out  to  equal 
England's  eldest  and  now  rival 
daughter — America.  As  it  is  in 
the  Lower,  so  is  it  too  often  in  the 
Upper  House,  where  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  oldest  landed  interests 
in  the  world  find  nothing  to  absorb 
them  in  the  far  larger  landed  in- 
terests that  are  being  formed  by 
English  people  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Or,  supposing  that  a  debate  does 
take  place,  and  a  colonial  question 
is  considered,  what  impression  is 
conveyed  by  many  of  the  speeches 
to  the  minds,  I  might  say  the  hearts^ 
of  those  most  concerned  by  them  ?  I 
say  it  to  my  sorrow  that  these  debates 
are  too  often  gall  and  wormwood  to 
colonial  readers.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  men  who  have  incurred  untold 
sacrifices  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
colonisation  to  be  spoken  of  by  their 
own  countrymen  as  though  they 
were  another  race  of  beings,— as 
though  when  they  left  English  soil, 
they  lost  all  English  qualities  and 
rights,  and  became  mean,  merce- 
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naiy,  violent,  and  republican.  I 
speak  the  simple  trutli  when  I  say 
that  many  a  hard-working  much- 
endnring  man  has  felt  his  blood 
thrill  and  his  heart  beat  quick  with 
honest  indignation,  when  reading 
the  remarks  sometimes  made  con- 
cerning his  class  in  the  foremost 
assembly  of  the  mother  land. 

Several  years  ago  when  in  Lon- 
don I  was  present  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spectable society.  A  popular  states- 
man was  in  the  chair.  The  paper 
read  was  on  colonisation,  and  it  was 
written  by  a  leading  commercial 
magnate,  president  of  an  important 
mercantile  institution,  one  who  I 
had  thought  beforehand  would  be 
sure  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
subject  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. From  beginning  to  end  the 
paper  was  avowedly  an  effort  to 
show  that  England  would  be  better 
irithontthan  with  her  colonies,  that 
they  were  worthless  to  her,  nation- 
aDy  speaking,  and  cost  more  than 
they  brought  in,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  were  sent  adrift  to  shape  their 
own  fortunes  under  new  names,  the 
better.  The  writer  showed  painful 
ignorance  of  the  true  and  wide  bear- 
ings of  colonisation,  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  colonists,  and  of  the 
commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country. 
H^pily,  distinguished  men  were 
present  to  reply,  and  to  lay  bare  the 
fallacies  and  the  false  philosophy  of 
the  dissertation.  The  paper  was, 
however,  illustrative  of  the  views 
held  by  a  large  school  of  thinkers 
and  statesmen,  and  whose  most 
prominent  spokesmen  singularly 
enough  hail  from  the  capital  of  a 
cla«s  which  more  than  any  other 
stands  indebted  to  colonies — ^Man- 
chester. 

Thus  comes  it  then  that  the  ar« 
rival  of  the  home  mails,  so  warmly 
welcomed  in  other  respects,  often 
brings  with  it  conflicting  feelings — 
feelings  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  would  be  far  better  for  Eng- 


land, far  more  conducive  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  destiny  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  marked 
out  for  her,  did  they  never  have 
cause  of  existence.  For  that  Eng- 
land's future  strength  and  glory  lie 
chiefly  in  her  colonies  is,  I  believe, 
the  conviction  of  all  thinking  men 
who  know  what  those  dependencies 
are,  and  what  benefit  they  are  al- 
ready, commercially  and  socially, 
to  the  mother  country.  Doubtless 
very  many  will  dispute  both  these 
propositions,  but  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit that  both  can  be  sustained  by 
facts,  arguments,  and  figures,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  colonies  as  though  there  was  a 
measure  of  inferiority  connected 
with  them,  as  though  it  were  a  more 
respectable  thing  to  be  a  citizen  of 
an  old  and  crowded  state,  than  a 
resident  in  a  young  and  scantly 
peopled  country.  People  forget  that 
history  finds  most  of  its  sources  in 
the  birth  of  colonies.  Ever  since 
Cain  left  his  father's  dwelling-place 
the  work  of  colonisation  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  on.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  of  the  world  origi- 
nated remotely  in  the  operations  of 
small  bands  of  colonising  adventu- 
rers, who  in  early  ages  laid  in  alien 
soU  the  geims  of  what  was  in  tinpie 
to  reach  the  majestic  proportions  of 
a  state.  The  shepherd  kings  of 
Egypt  were  colonists.  The  Israe- 
lite has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
truest  and  purest  type  of  colo- 
nist. What  were  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
and  even  Romulus,  but  colonists  ? 
Through  all  time  the  migratory 
instinct  has  led  men  abroad  to  find 
new  homes  in  fresh  and  wider 
fields,  and  Great  Britain  itself  is 
the  compact  result  of  the  colonising 
principle.  It  would  be  easy  and 
perhaps  interesting  to  show  by  a 
reference  to  historical  facts  that 
many  of  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  European  nations  now,  or 
of  ancient  nations  in  the  past,  are  or 
were  traceable  to  the  circumstances 
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inwhicli  the  earlier  founders  of  these 
commanities  were  placed.  For  the 
colonist  has  in  different  ages  left 
his  stamp,  not  on  the  mere  plot  of 
ground  he  occupied,  not  on  the  set- 
tlement of  which  he  was  a  part,  but 
on  the  world,  on  history,  on  man- 
kind, on  the  ftitnre.  If  ever  great 
issaes  come  from  little  causes,  then 
the  colonist's  existence  and  labours 
have  led  to  unimagined,  but  no 
less  momentous  ends.  Not  that  he 
has  always  been  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged ;  but  we,  before  whom 
the  past  lies  bare,  can  see,  though 
he  did  not,  the  processes  and  effects 
of  his  life  and  working,  and  the  co- 
lonists of  Britain,  in  their  own  way, 
are  doing  the  same  work  and  will 
have  their  acts  judged  by  unknown 
races  in  ages  of  whose  remoteness  we 
can  dare  no  conjecture.  For  I  believe 
with  Emerson  that  *  there  is  a  sub- 
lime and  friendly  destiny  by  which 
the  human  race  is  guided,  the  race 
never  dying,  the  individual  never 
spared,  to  results  affecting  masses 
and  ages.' 

Surely,  then,  the  position  of  people 
whose  work  is  pregnant  with  such 
far-reaching  consequences  and  in- 
fluences, is  an  honourable  one — one 
which  is  invested  with  many  grave 
considerations  for  both  the  states- 
man and  the  social  economist.  I 
believe  that  not  only  is  this  view  of 
colonisation  not  so  fully  realised  as 
it  might  be,  but  that  few  of  my 
home  countrymen  understand  how 
vividly  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
minds,  and  how  strongly  it  in- 
fluences the  action,  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  The  future  is  ever 
present  before  them.  They  have 
no  past  worth  speaking  of  to  look 
back  to.  Such  retrospection  as 
they  can  indulge  in  is  of  a  character 
to  impel  their  thoughts  forward. 
By  seeing  what  they  have  in  a  few 
years  done,  they  are  led  to  think  of 
what  may  yet  be  accomplished  as 
time  passes  on.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
sense  of  being  the  direct  builders  of 


the  future  that  makes  them  the 
self-asserting,  self-reliant,  confide&t 
beings  they  generally  are.    Tber 
feel  that  they  are  not  only  persotial 
participators   in    the    blessings  of 
British  birth  and  freedom,  but  that 
they  are  the  active  seed-sowers  of 
the  same  blessings  in  remote  pans 
of  the  earth.     They  feel  it  to  be 
their  proud  privilege  to  make  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  known  and  re- 
cognised in  places  where  simple  bar- 
barism has  before  reigned.     Thej 
plant  the  flag  of  their  country,  with 
all  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem,  on  shores  where  civilisa- 
tion was  before  unknown.  They  are 
conscious  of  being  engaged  in  a 
great  campaign  of  industrial  con- 
quest ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
new   countries    are  subdued,  and 
their  whole  aspect  changed  by  the 
civilising  forces  of  man,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  modem  life. 

No  one  but  a  colonist  who  has 
followed  and  been  identified  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  colony  firem  its 
earliest  years  on  to  its  maturer 
development,  can  understand  the 
measure  of  its  progress,  or  the 
enthusiasm  he  feels  in  all  that  con- 
cerns its  position  and  its  prosperity. 
History,  in  his  case,  seems  to  ad- 
vance by  gigantic  leaps.  A  period 
of  time,  which  at  home  would 
leave  little  alteration  on  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  things,  pro- 
duces an  entire  transformation  of 
his  surroundings.  Take  the  case 
of  any  colony  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  see  what  a  change  lu^ 
been  worked  in  that  time.  Begin 
with  Britain's  oldest  child,  the  New 
Dominion — ^name  happily  chosen— 
of  Canada.  In  1838  the  population 
of  the  North  American  colonies,  in 
round  numbers,  was  i  ,4cx),ooo,  and 
the  value  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  imported  and  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  was 
1 ,99  2,45  7  Z.  In  1 86 1 ,  the  population 
was  3,028,872,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  British  produce  was  valued 
at   5,6i2,i95Z.     Thirty  years  have 
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seen  those  lakes  covered  with 
st-eameiB;  those  vast  forests  hewn 
down  by  settlers,  and  their  solemn 
solitadee  enlivened  bj  the  busy 
hum  of  field-work.  Bailways  which 
in  point  of  length  and  completeness 
rivkl  Enropean  lines,  traverse  the 
ooontiy  from  end  to  end.  Stately 
cities  have  arisen,  and  a  never 
ceasing  sti^am  of  population  has 
poured  its  life  imd  energy  into  that 
western  world.  Ear  away,  too,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  youngest 
members  of  the  same  grand  group 
are  fast  acquiring  and  creating  the 
elements  of  natural  life. 

The  Australias  are  a  yet  more  re- 
markable instance  of  rapid  growth.. 
Canada  has  a  history  extending  into 
the  last  century.  As  much  can 
hardly  be  said  of  even  the  oldest 
obction  of  the  Australian  continent, 
New  South  Wales.  Not  an  inch  of 
ground  was  planted  before  the  year 
1789.  A  few  miserable  convicts 
were  at  that  time  the  sole  white 
occupiers  of  that  great  land.  In 
1807,  a  small  bale  of  wool,  245  lb. 
in  weight,  was  sent  home  as  a 
curiosity.  In  1864  the  quantity  of 
Tool  shipped  to  the  outer  world 
&om  those  colonies  was  115  millions 
of  pounds.  The  real  history  of 
those  magnificent  dependencies, 
however,  b^ins  much  later.  Vic- 
toria— ^perhfi^  the  foremost  of  Eng- 
land's ofiahoots — ^had  no  political  ex- 
istence befi^re  South  Australia,  the 
most  English  member  of  the  family, 
iras  established  in  1836.  Now  it  is  a 
land  of  populous  towns,  happy  vil- 
lages, crowding  fields,  busy  mines, 
and  branching  railways.  Queens- 
land was  hardly  known  ten  years 
ago,  but  a  visitor  who  at  this  mo- 
ment might  stand  in  Brisbane,  its 
chief  city,  or  travel  along  one  of  its 
several  lines  of  railway,  would  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  saw  around 
bim  the  mere  vesfages  of  yesterday. 
New  Sicaland  is  a  more  surpassing 
iaatance  still.  A  man  would  have 
been  deemed  mad  who  should  have 
predicted    that    on    the    southern 


coast  of  those  prosperous  islands  > 
a  city  numbering  its  population  by 
tens  of  thousands  should  spring  up 
within  two  years.  And  yet  Dunedin, 
the  capital  of  Otago,  can  boast  such 
a  mushroom-growth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  penal  settlements 
near  Sydney,  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies had  in  point  of  £Bict  no  being 
before  1835.  ^  ^^^4  these  settle- 
ments, according  to  my  latest 
official  returns,  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,420,757.  They  im- 
ported, say,  37,118,714^.  worth  of. 
goods,  and  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  3i,i4i,238Z.  worth  of 
produce,  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
toil,  either  in  cultivating  the  land, 
in  rearing  sheep  or  cattle,  or  in 
delving  into  the  earth  for  its  hidden 
treasures. 

The  third  great  group  of  colo- 
nies, although  less  favoured  by  for- 
tune and  nature,  offers  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  progress. 
South  Africa  has  not  like  the 
Australias  had  gold  to  help  it  for- 
ward. It  has  had,  too,  one  difficulty 
to  contend  with  from  which  they 
have  been  exempt.  A  large  native 
population,  disposed  to  be  warlike, 
has,  so  far  as  the  Gape  Colony  is 
concerned,  acted  as  a  constant 
menace,  and  been  in  past  years  a 
frequent  source  of  trouble.  But, 
nevertheless,  those  struggling  com- 
munities have  advanced.  I^ok  at 
Natal.  In  1845  ^'^^  district  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Irrespective  of  the  natives 
a  few  hundred  families  of  Dutch 
Boer  farmers  were  then  its  only  in- 
habitants. In  the  beginning  of  1 8 50 
the  coastlands  were  wholly  occu- 
pied and  uncultivated.  Scarcely 
one  homestead  was  to  be  seen 
within  ten  miles  of  the  shore,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
borders  of  the  colony.  Those  beau- 
tiful valleys,  bush-clad  and  river- 
threaded,  that  are  now  dappled 
with  cane-fields  and  coffee-planta- 
tions, were  then  enjoyed  only  by  the 
unappreciative  savage.    Nor  in  the 
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entire  district  were  there  more  tlian 
a  handful  of  sheep  to  fatten  on  the 
crisp  red  herbage  that  clothes  the 
breezy  slopes  and  stately  hills  of  the 
uplands.  Seventeen  years  have 
worked  a  strange  transformation  in 
the  scene.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  continuous  evidences  of  industry 
and  progress.  Sixty-five  steam 
mills  are  at  work  in  converting  into 
sugar  the  produce  of  12,796  acres 
of  cane  land  ;  3,200  acres  are 
planted  with  cofiee.  Bright  patches 
of  arrowroot  ground,  and  fields  of 
broad  -  leaved  tobacco  -  plants,  are 
seen  in  near  conjunction  with  cot- 
ton plantations  and  groves  of  fruit 
trees.  Comfortable  homes  are  met 
with  everywhere,  with  their  environ- 
ment of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Troops  of  coloured  labourers  are 
seen  cheerily  at  work  in  the  fields. 
Carts  and  wagons  laden  with  pro- 
duce are  passed  along  the  well- 
made  roads.  Further  inland  the 
hills  become  speckled  with  droves 
of  cattle  and  herds  of  sheep.  There 
are  209,000  of  the  latter  already  in 
the  colony,  and  they  multiply  so 
fast,  where  pasture  is  abundant  for 
them,  that  in  another  ten  years, 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  have 
become  millions.  Where  eighteen 
years  ago  the  wilderness  was 
stamped  in  dreaxy  characters  upon 
the  desolate,  unpeopled  land,  the 
energising  influences  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  enterprise  have  evoked  the 
tokens  of  industry  and  the  elements 
of  wealth. 

Who  are  they  that  have  wrought 
these  changes  and  given  being  to 
all  these  new  and  lusty  states  ? 
Are  they  men  of  an  aUen  race, 
people  of  instincts,  feelings,  and 
sympathies  different  from  our  own  ? 
Englishmen  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  colonies,  with  all  their 
social  and  commercial  unfoldings, 
are  the  work  of  themselves — of 
their  own  fathers,  sons,  or  brothers. 
It  is  but  the  other  day  that  they 
lefb  their  home  circles,  and  went 
forth  into  those  distant  places,  to 


do  battle  with  nature  and  circum- 
stance.     How  many  British  hoxise- 
holds    are  there  unrepresented  by 
some  absent  member    in    another 
part  of  the  world  ?     It  has  offcen 
seemed  strange  to  methat,  connects 
as  my  countrymen  mostly  are,  by 
direct      personal     ties    with    the 
colonieSy  so  little  interest  is  taken, 
and  so  much  ignorance  exists,  con- 
cerning these  scattered   communi- 
ties.    Nothing  strikes  the  colonist 
who  visits  England  more  forcibly 
— ^I    might    say  ludicrously — than 
the  want  of  knowledge  he  finds  to 
prevail  even  among  well  educated 
people  concerning  the  scenes  and 
places  which,  in  his  eyes,  give  way 
to  none  in  interest  and  importance. 
The  rich  settler  from  Otago  is  sadly 
taken  aback  on  being  asked  whether 
that  locality  is  not  somewhere  in 
Portugal.      The  visitor  from  Xatal 
feels     his     self-love     considerably 
abated,  when  casually  asked  if  that 
place  is  not  in  Africa.     The  preva- 
lence of  this  ignorance  regarding' 
the  geography  of  our  colonies  is,  I 
believe,  one  chief  reason  why  colo- 
nial questions  are  not  more  popular. 
People  care  little  about  subjects  or 
places     they     know    nothing     of. 
Until    quite    lutely    school    books 
have  ignored  the  colonies.  Children 
have  been  taught   the    area,    tiie 
locality,   the    population,    and  the 
other    common-place    geographical 
facts  concerning  every  petty  state 
in  Europe,  but  the  d&tant  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Empire  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.     It  is 
only  within  the  last  very  few  years 
that  colonies  have  had  any  share  in 
the  literature  of  the  day.     If  there 
has  been  indifference  on  the  subject 
it  has  been  caused  more  by  the  lack 
of   information,    and    by  habitual 
disregard  of  the  matter,  than  br 
any    sentiment    of    hostility,    or 
positive  disinclination   to   consider 
the  question. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  great 
body  of  English  people  have  been 
comparatively  oblivious  of  the  fact 
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Jiat  while  European  or  domestic 
wlitics  have  engrossed  their  atten- 
ion  publicly,  and  their  thoughts 
nivatelj,  states  and  empires  have 
)ecn  built  up  in  the  southern  and 
festem  worlds.  Silently,  but  surely 
md  s?riflly,  the  genius  of  British 
ralonisation  has  done  its  work. 
The  passive  part  played  by  the 
parent  government  and  people  in 
reference  to  their  possessions,  is 
quite  ftt  variance  with  John  Bull's 
osnal  practice  and  method  in  his 
pnvste  busioess  matters.  No  man 
can  be  more  practical  and  pains- 
taking, in  mastering  a  knowledge 
d  his  work  in  all  its  branches,  and 
in  tboroughly  understanding  the 
igents  or  materialB  he  works  or 
trades  with,  than  he.  But  here  has 
England  been  acquiring  dominion, 
and  increasing  the  sources  of  mate- 
rial greatness  to  an  extent  exceeding 
the  desires  of  her  most  ambitious 
statesman,  without  being  much  the 
wiser  for  it. 

It  maybe  that  some  will  question 
tlie  direct  value  to  England  of  her 
colonies.  That  position  has  before 
this  been  taken  up  by  men  of 
idranced  thought  and  extensive 
imowledge.  Let  me,  briefly,  en- 
liearonr  to  place  the  commercial 
adrantages  secured  to  Great  Britain 
hrher  colonial  poBsessions,  in  as 
dear  a  hght  as,  with  the  aid  of 
parliamentary  returns,  I  can.  Com- 
mercial advantage  obviously  means 
profitable  trade.  What,  therefore, 
has  been  the  gprowth,  and  is  now 
(he  state,  of  the  colonial  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom?  In  former 
years  this  subject  was  complicated 
^  fiscal  restrictions,  oppressive 
monopolies,  and  all  the  pernicious 
evils  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policj.  No  wonder  that  statesmen 
ud  writers  in  those  days  found  '  it 
difficult  to  specify  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  we  derive  from 
ou*  colonies.'  England  held  her 
^pendencies  then  with  a  close  and 
«tem  band.  So  far  from  finding 
tW  feeders  of  her  trade,  and  out- 


lets for  her  enterprise,  she  had  to 
regard  them  as  the  occasion  of 
endless  trouble,  and  the  sources  of 
lavish  expenditure.  But,  since  a 
more  enlightened  system  has  been 
pursued,  the  tables  are  reversed, 
and  the  colonies  contribute  to  the 
mother  country  immeasurably  more 
than  they  cost  her.  This  Magazine 
is  not  the  place  for  dry  statistics, 
but  I  may,  without  being  tedious, 
cite  one  or  two  broad  facts.  In 
1851  the  Queen's  possessions 
absorbed  20  millions'  worth  of 
British  goods,  and  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom 
wero  valued  at  74^  millions.  The 
colonies,  theroforo,  were  customers 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  four  fifteenths  of 
her  export  trade.  In  1858,  the 
colonies  took  40  millions  worth  of 
British  produce,  their  demands 
having  doubled  in  seven  years.  In 
the  same  year  the  entire  exports 
from  the  British  Isles  were  worth 
116^  millions;  the  colonies,  conse- 
quently, had  taken  more  than  a 
third,  or  as  much  as  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Turkey 
and  Holland  put  together.  In  1 866 
the  value  of  imports  into  the  British 
possessions  from  the  mother  country 
reached  a  limit  of  over  60  millions, 
having  advanced  by  more  than  a 
third  in  eight  years.  This  was  a 
year  of  great  depression  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Eongdom  was  represented, 
in  round  numbers,  by  188  millions. 
But  the  colonies  contribute  yet 
more  largely  by  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured materials  they  supply  to 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
our  national  trade.  In  1851  the 
total  imports  of  Ghreat  Britain  were 
142  millions,  and  20  millions  of 
these  came  from  our  possessions. 
In  1863,  no  less  than  249  millions 
worth  was  imported,  and  84^  millions 
wero  colonial  products.  In  that 
year  Australia  contributed  exactly 
as  much  as  Bnssia.  When  dealing 
with  this  question,  however,  in  its 
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broader  aspects,  in  order  to  fully 
comprehend  the  whole  issues  of  the 
case,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
United  States.  Though  not  now 
possessions  of  the  Crown,  they  are 
substantially  independent  English 
colonies.  They  were  formed  and 
nursed  by  England.  Their  citizens, 
if  not  English-bom,  are  the  sons  or 
the  grandsons  of  British  subjects. 
They  have  inherited  the  political 
instincts,  and  the  commercial  apti- 
tudes of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
they  are  as  much  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with,  and  as  bearing 
on,  the  subject  of  colonisation,  as 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Canada.  If,  therefore,  we  add  to 
the  foregoing  figures  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  have  88 
millions  out  of  i88  millions,  the 
whole  export  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  done  with  the  colonies, 
India  and  America — ^the  members 
of  that  vast  and  world-encircling 
family,  which  is  reproducing  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  the  attributes 
and  the  conditions  of  the  people 
from  which  it  has  sprung. 

Not  the  least  significant  feature  of 
the  statistical  returns  I  have  cited 
is  the  progressive  character  which 
marks  them.  Of  course  there  must 
now  and  then  be  a  pause — a  chap- 
ter of  stagnation,  if  not  of  retro- 
gression— hut  the  general  tendency 
is  onward.  This  is  seen  more  par- 
ticularly, if  the  returns  of  different 
colonies  are  studied  separately. 
Take  the  value  of  home  goods  and 
manufactures  exported  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  years  1851  and  1864 
respectively.  India  advanced  in 
its  importations  from  8^  millions 
to  23  millions ;  Ceylon  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  half;  Mauritius  from  372,000^.  to 
824,000?. ;  the  Australasian  colonies 
from  3  millions  to  16  millions ; 
Natal  from  6o,oool,  to  441  ,oooZ. ;  the 
Cape  colony  from  l-j-  million  to 
it776yOOol. ;  British  America  from 
3^  millions  to  7  millions ;  the  West 
Indies  from  2  millions  to  3  millions. 


Take,  too,  the  value  of  colonial  pro- 
duce received  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  two  same  years,  1851 
and  1864,  estimated  similarlj  in 
ronnd  numbers.  India  moved  on 
fr^m  8  millions  to  45  millions; 
Ceylon  from  777,000?.  to  2  milliona: 
Mauritius  from  i  million  to  i  mt- 
lion  and  a  tenth ;  the  AustraksUa 
colonies  from  3^  millions  to  9^  mil. 
lions ;  Natal  from  2,oooZ.  to  1 87,000/.; 
the  Cape  frY>m  half  a  million  to  i4 
million ;  British  America  from  zi 
millions  to  4  millions ;  i^e  West 
Indies  from  2^  millions  to  6^  mi]- 
lions;  and  British  Gniana  fwm 
8i4,oooZ.toi^million.  These  figures 
will,  I  fear,  prove  dry  aa  all  figures 
do,  but  they  are  singularly  sugges- 
tive. In  no  one  instance  is  then 
any  going  back.  Every  dependencr 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
years,  extended  its  trade  with  the 
mother  country,  in  most  cases  two- 
fold, in  some  fourfold,  in  a  few  ten- 
fold, and  even  more. 

If  such,  during  the  early  years  of 
these  new  states,  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  their  trade  relations  m^ 
the  parent  land,  what  stupendoos 
results  are  foreshadowed  in  thftt  on- 
coming future,  when  the  increased 
populations  and  growing  reqaire- 
ments  of  our  dependencies  masi 
necessarily  stimulate  trade  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  past  ezpenenoe. 
The  advancement  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  begiunin^of 
this  century,  was  nothing  oompared 
with  what  it  has  been  during  recent 
years.  It  stands  to  reason  that  be- 
fore its  waste  lands  are  cultiyated 
and  peopled,  before  the  development 
of  internal  resources  has  caused  the 
accumulation  of  local  capital  or 
wealth,  before  mazmfactuiiiig  in- 
dustry sets  to  work,  and  u&tnraJ 
products  are  fully  utilised,  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  a  colonj 
must  be  conducted  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  and  be  represented  by 
much  less  amounts,  than  when  all 
these  early  conditions  have  been 
superseded  by  the  activity  of  & 
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populous  and  weaJihy  state.  And 
it  most  be  remembered  tbat  none  of 
our  colonies  have  yet  attained  to 
any  fdllness  of  development.  In  all 
of  them  there  is  vast  scope  yet  for 
popnktion  and  enterprise.  Upon 
the  scrubby  savannas,  and  amidst 
ihe  gum  forests  of  Atistralia; 
amidst  the  mountains  and  on  the 
grafisj  downs  of  New  Zealand ;  upon 
the  breezy  slopes,  and  on  the  innu- 
merable yalleys  of  Natal,  and  of  the 
boundless  interior  of  Eastern  Africa ; 
amongst  the  pine  forests  of  Western 
Canada,  and  in  every  colony  that 
Great  Britain  holds,  there  is  room 
fbr  milhons  of  sturdy  English  set- 
tlers, and  there  are,  lying  latent  for 
the  use  of  coming  ages,  the  mate- 
rials of  boundless  wealth.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  logical  proposition 
that  if  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
bas  derived  enorraons  sustenance 
and  benefit  during  the  past,  from 
dealings  with  her  possessions — ^and 
the  figures  I  have  cited  surely  prove 
tiiat---the  benefit  she  will  derive  in 
the  future  must,  in  the  natural 
coarse  of  things,  far  exceed  and  out- 
weigh the  relative  value  of  her 
foreign  trade. 

And  here  I  may  fitly  refer  to  the 
ugnments  that  are  brought  forward 
against  the  utility  or  expediency  of 
retaining  our  colonies.  They  are 
mainly — ^indeed,  wholly — confined  to 
the  cost  those  appanages  entail  upon 
the  mother  country,  and  conse- 
qaently  upon  British  tax-payers. 
What  is  that  cost  by  the  side  of 
which  a  trade  worth  135  millions 
sterling  seems  to  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance? Just  this.  In  the  year 
when  onr  colonial  trade  reached 
those  figures  the  entire  expenditure 
out  of  the  British  treasury  chests 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies  was,  say, 
three  millions  and  a  third.  Of  this 
imount  one  million  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted on  account  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  which  are  strictly  and  pro- 
perly military  stations  maintained 
for  purely  imperial  purposes.  This 
Km  then,  less  than  has  been  spent 


in  experiments  with  ironclads  or 
new  guns,  suffices  to  sustain  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  the  crown, 
and  to  preserve  law  and  order  invio- 
late, in  its  thirty  or  forty  dependen- 
cies, with  their  area  of  2^  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  their  population 
of  8^  millions.  In  times  when^ 
within  less  than  a  century,  England 
incurred  a  debt  amounting  to  20Z 
millions  for  wars  conneoted  with  the 
American  provinces,  one  could  un- 
derstand an  outcry  being  occasioned 
by  such  excessive  burdens  on  home 
tax-payers.  But  those  days  are  for 
ever  past.  Our  colonies  maintain 
themselves.  Many  innocent  per- 
sons believe  even  yet,  that  England 
to  this  day  bears  the  cost  of  govern- 
ing her  distant  dependencies.  No 
delusion  could  be  greater.  They  all 
raise  their  own  revenues,  and  meet 
their  own  expenditure.  They  all 
pay  their  own  governors,  and  very 
handsomely  too.  On  this  point  the 
colonies  show  noteworthy  liberality.. 
Some  years  ago  Victoria  voluntarily 
doubled  the  salary  of  its  governor. 
In  1 864  the  young  and  small  colony 
of  Natal,  through  its  elective  legis- 
lature, raised  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  from 
i,20oZ.  to  2,5ooZ.  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  commercial  depression  from 
which  Natal  has  recently  stifiered, 
no  permanent  diminution  of  that 
stipend  has  been  proposed.  While, 
therefore,  the  home  government  re- 
tains exclusively  in  its  hands  this 
valuable  piece  of  patronage — the 
right  to  appoint  governors — the 
colonies  with  scarcely  an  exception 
pay  the  salaries  of  those  fonction- 
aries. 

Military  expenses  alone  are  all 
that  England  has  to  pay  on  account 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  These 
in  ordinary  times,  as  we  have  seen,, 
may  average  two  millions  a  year. 
The  case  of  Canada  at  this  moment  is, 
I  submit,  a  wholly  exceptional  one. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  colonies  themselves  contribute 
iu>thing  towards  their  own  defence. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  do  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  powier  what  is  requisite 
in  this  direction.  Volunteer  forces, 
well  trained,  enthusiastic,  and  ef- 
ficient, are  established  in  all  of  them. 
We  saw  what  they  can  do  in  meet- 
ing combatants  of  their  own  colour, 
the  other  day,  in  Canada.  In  New 
Zealand  the  colonial  levies  have  ever 
been  found  at  the  front  in  dealing 
with  hostile  savages,  and  for  such 
work  they  are  confessedly  more  ef- 
fective than  regular  troops.  Before 
people  at  home  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion concerning  recent  events  in  the 
northern  island,  they  should  hear 
what  the  colonists  have  themselves 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  This  much 
may  be  said,  that,  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  will,  as  they  now  are  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  the  risks  they  have 
to  encounter,  are  in  the  main  the 
fruit  of  imperial  policy  in  the  past, 
as  regards  both  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  dependence  upon  regu- 
lar troops  in  the  conduct  of  past 
wars.  There,  too,  very  large  sums 
of  money  raised  by  local  taxation 
or  colonial  loans,  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  to 
the  difficult  business  of  subduing 
the  Maoris.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
for  many  years  past  a  mounted 
police  force,  numbering  about  500 
men,  has  been  maintained  at  an 
expense  to  the  colonists  of  about 
45,ooo2.  yearly.  In  addition  to  this 
defensive  body,  whose  operations 
have  mainly  conduced  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  those  wars  which  used, 
prior  to  1853,  to  devastate  that 
country,  burgher  forces,  composed 
entirely  of  the  settlers,  have  always 
co-operated  with  the  military  when- 
ever occasion  required  it.  Natal,  a 
colony  taken  possession  of  for  purely 
imperial  and  philanthropic  purposes, 
has  cost  the  mother  country  won- 
derfully little,  considering  that  it  is 
occupied  and  surrounded  by  large 
tribes  of  savage  and  heathen  people, 
fiver  since  its  annexation,  tweniy- 


five  years  ago,  peace  has  been  main- 
tained there,  although  only  a  small 
garrison  is  stationed  in  the  chief 
town,  and  although  it  forms  the  ad- 
vanced frontier  of  British  dominion 
in  South  Africa.  The  same  young 
community  pays  yearly  a  handsome 
'  allowance '  to  the  military  on  ac- 
count of  the  presumed  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  subsidises  largely 
out  of  the  local  revenues  the  vo- 
lunteer forces  that  are  formed  and 
that  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  a  point  directly  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  my  subject 
upon  which  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two.  Among  the  anti-colonial  philo- 
sophers I  have  referred  to  it  is  a 
favourite  habit  to  insinuate,  if  not 
broadly  to  assert,  that  ^native  wars,' 
of  which  the  British  nation  in  its 
time  has  had  a  goodly  share,  are  pur- 
posely got  up  or  fomented  by  the  co- 
lonists, for  purely  mercenary  ends. 
In  plain  words,  it  is  often  said  that 
colonists  pick  quarrels  with  the  na- 
tives, in  order  that  they  may  per- 
sonally profit  by  the  expenditure 
of  imperial  money  necessitated  by  & 
war.  This  unworthy  sneer  shows 
neither  knowledge  nor  generosity. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
colonists  thus  stigmatised  are  Eng- 
lishmen. If  Englishmen  at  home 
should  be  so  averse  to  going  to  war 
without  the  most  complete  provo- 
cation, why  should  Englishmen 
abroad  be  so  eager  for  strife  ?  Why 
indeed;  seeing  that  a  native  war 
entails  upon  individual  citizens,  dan- 
gers, sacrifices,  and  consequences 
from  which,  were  all  Europe  in  & 
blaze,  the  happy  people  of  England 
would  be  exempt.  A  war  with  na- 
tives means  panic,  ruin,  fright,  dis- 
comfort, and  possibly  death  to  the 
community  around.  Perhaps  no 
body  of  colonists  has  been  more 
subject  to  the  charge  of  mercenary 
motives  in  abetting  wars  thui  the 
settlers  of  the  Cape  frontier.  And 
yet  what  did  they  gain  in  any  one 
instance  by  the  wars  which  formerly 
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laid  waste  their  country  ?  Rather 
what  did  they  lose  ?  1  take  from 
a  most  reliable  authority  (Judge 
Cloete's  Lectures  oti  the  Emig^-ation 
of  the  DtUch  Farmers)  the  following 
record  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
settlers  in  one  of  the  earlier  wars. 
They  were  represented  by  456  farm- 
houses burnt  and  totally  destroyed ; 
3;o  others  jMatially  pillaged  and 
gutted;  60  wagons  captured  and 
destroyed;  5,715  horses,  111,930 
head  of  homed  cattle,  and  161,930 
sheep,  taken  and  irrecoverably  lost, 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
300,000/.,  to  say  nothing  of  losses 
incurred  in  fitting  out  volunteer 
expeditions  against  the  enemy. 
What  amount  of  military  expen- 
diture can  be  supposed  to  outweigh 
such  a  woeful  aggregate  of  miseiy 
and  privation  as  tiiese  figures  indi- 
cate? 

That  my  readers  may  more  fully 
comprehend  what  colonisation  is, 
what  sacrifices  and  conditions  it 
entails,  let  me  briefly  describe  the 
position  and  appearance  of  a  com- 
munity when  panic-stricken  by  the 
rumour  of  a  native  invasion  or  out- 
break. Such  an  occasion  1  remem- 
ber seven  years  ago.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  the  report  reached  our  lit- 
tle ciiy  that  a  young  and  powerful 
ehieflaan — a  sort  of  Attila  in  his 
way — ^had  crossed  the  border  with 
20,000  warriors  and  was  advancing 
on  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  a  young  brother  of  his, 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  our  government. 
This  terrible  announcement,  brought 
by  two  fugitive  natives,  flew  with 
many  embellishments  through  the 
town.  Visions  of  burning  &rm- 
Bteads,  flying  families,  massacre  and 
night  attack,  were  instantly  con- 
jured up  in  a  host  of  minds.  Church 
found  few  attendants  that  day.  All 
the  places  of  public  gossip  were 
thronged  by  eager  inquirers.  Bu- 
glers dashed  through  the  streets 
summoning  their  respective  corps 
to  arms.     The 'government  offices 
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were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  stores 
in  the  town  ransacked  for  com- 
missariat supplies.  Wagons  were 
hunted  up  in  all  directions.  Guns 
were  being  cleaned,  and  cartridges 
made  on  all  hands.  Firearms  went 
up  to  fabulous  prices.  A  committee 
of  safety  was  formed,  and  the  men 
of  the  town  told  off",  irrespective  of 
rank,  to  patrol  day  and  night  around 
the  suburbs.  Few  people  went  to 
bed  until  they  could  keep  awake 
no  longer.  Certain  buildings  suited 
as  places  of  refuge,  were  set  apart 
for  the  occupation  of  the  women  and 
children  should  a  sudden  attack  be 
made.  By  the  next  morning  ex- 
citement became  intense.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  first  body  of  volun- 
teers, including  both  regpilar  mem- 
bers of  corps  and  special  recruits, 
rode  ofl*,  full  of  enthusiasm,  to  the 
front.  About  noon,  the  small  body 
of  military  garrisoned  at  the  fort, 
preceded  by  their  band  and  a  couple 
of  field-pieces,  left  for  the  scene  of 
action.  Families  trooped  in  from 
the  country,  leaving  their  scattered 
homesteads  defenceless.  That  night 
the  townspeople  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  the  deepest  consternation 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  boom-- 
ing  of  distant  guns.  People  rushed 
out  of  their  houses,  women  screamed, 
and  children  buddled  around  their 
parents.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  terror  which  the  approach  of  a. 
hostile  force  of  savages  creates. 
None  but  those  who  have  seen  such 
a  force,  arrayed  in  all  their  horrid 
panoply  of  war,  and  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses  the 
deeds  of  which  such  savages  are 
capable,  can  realise  the  kind  of  panic 
prevailing  at  such  times.  In  this 
case,  happily,  the  alarm  was  a  false 
one,  the  boom  being  caused  by  the 
turning  over  and  over,  with  mis- 
chievous intent,  of  a  large  iron  tank. 
In  the  country,  however,  the 
efiects  of  the  panic  were  far  more 
complete.  During  the  course  of  a 
ride  to  the  frontier  with  a  friend,  I 
passed  farmhouse  after  farmhouse 
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deserted,  and  in  some  cases  ran- 
sacked 1x7  thieves.  The  fields  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Stock  grazed  imtended  on  the  hills. 
All  the  native  labourers  and  ser- 
vants fled  afi&ighted  to  their  homes. 
At  one  honse,  close  to  the  supposed 
scene  of  action,  within  three  miles 
of  the  frontier,  we  found  written  up 
in  pencil  on  the  whitewashed  wall 
a  message  from  the  young  man 
who  had  the  night  before  been  its 
only  occupant,  addressed  to  his 
fitther,  whose  return  from  another 
part  of  the  country  he  seemed  to 
expect,  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  reftige  at  the  military  camp 
a  few  miles  off,  and  begging  him  to 
foUow.  While  this  panic  lasted 
business  was  practically  suspended 
throughout  the  country.  Traffic 
was  stopped  on  many  of  the  main 
roads.  People  went  timorously  to 
their  beds,  not  knowing  whether 
their  rest  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  fierce  cries  of  a  brutal  foe. 
Incalculable  loss  was  suffered  by 
all  classes,  because  of  the  waste, 
destruction,  and  cessation  of  work 
mecessarily  occasioned.  And  yet 
these  were  but  one  of  die  possible 
incidents  of  a  colonist's  life,  part  of 
the  lot  which  is  at  this  moment  being 
patiently  and  manfrdly  borne  by 
those  who  are  carving  out,  amongst 
savage  men,  reproductions  of  old 
England  in  wild  places  of  the  earth. 
.  The  military  expenditure  in- 
curred by  Gh*eat  Britain  on  account 
of  her  colonies  may,  I  submit,  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view. 
Are  these  two  millions  to  be  simply 
regarded  as  so  much  additional 
burden  imposed  upon  the  imperial 
exchequer  by  the  possession  of  de- 
pendencies that  require  to  be  ^de- 
fended ?  Supposing  that  England 
had  no  colonies,  would  her  stand- 
ing army  be  reduced  in  proportion? 
Is  the  necessity  of  a  large  effective 
force  maintfdned  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  action  caused  by  the  colo- 
nies ?  Would  the  two  millions  be 
actually  saved  to   the  home   tax- 


payer, were  the  colonies  abandoned? 
I  take  it  that  every  one  of  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  thd 
negative.  More  than  that,  I  main- 
tain that  in  a  military  sense  tiie 
possession  of  colonies  is  an  adTan. 
tage.  The  '  little  wars '  and  other 
movements  that  are  constantlj 
taking  place  in  India  and  a  few  of 
our  gairisoned  colonies,  are  practi* 
cal  lessons  in  the  art  of  warfiftie. 
In  times  of  peace,  too,  the  changes 
of  regiments  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  experience  of  coloniid 
roughnesses,  and  it  may  be  pnya- 
tions,  are  calculated  to  teach  orga^ 
nisation,  and  to  prepare  the  soldier 
for  the  sterner  duties  of  his  profea* 
sion.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
among  some  at  least  of  the  officers 
of  the  Queen's  troops,  residence  in 
colonies  is  preferred  to  residence  at 
home,  where  living  is  dearer  and 
social  obligations  more  imperionsand 
costly.  If  a  large  standing  army  be 
in  these  days  indispensable,  then  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  distant  fields  of  exercise  and 
action  is  a  distinct  and  considerable 
benefit.  To  the  colonies  the  pre- 
sence of  the  military  is  an  nn- 
doubted  boon.  Not  only  does  the 
constant  sight  of  the  familiar  nni- 
form  seem  to  remind  the  colonists, 
and  especially  the  younger  ones,  of 
their  nationality,  but  the  society  of 
independent  and  educated  men  like 
the  officers,  helps  to  improve  the 
tone  and  enhance  the  social  enjoj- 
ments  of  the  community. 

A  leading  English  journal  not 
long  ago  said  that  the  British 
people  had  ceased  to  r^ard  colo- 
nies as  sources  of  profit,  strength, 
or  influence,  and  through  them  to 
extend  British  institutions  through 
the  world.  Speaking  jfrom  long 
experience  and  close  observation, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  mother 
country  is  richer,  is  stronger,  and 
is  incomparably  more  influential  for 
the  possession  of  her  colonies.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  enlarge 
and  promote  h  er  trade.     They  plant 
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her  flag,  recognise  her  name,  and 
ineradicablj  root  her  language  in 
thebestportionsof  the  world.  They 
are  in  some  respects  more  British 
than  Britain  herself.  To  make 
England  orer  again  is  what  the 
colonist  declares  to  he  his  aim,  his 
hope,  his  purpose.  Go  to  any 
colony,  yonng  or  old,  where  the 
settlers  are  entirely  British,  and, 
barling  di£Ferences  of  a  natural 
kind  and  of  climate,  you  find  all  the 
evidences  of  English  life  around 
yon.  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  are 
too  mnch  given  to  continue  or  re- 
Yiye  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  old  country,  without  regard  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
new  land.  That  modifications  will 
arise  in  course  of  time  is  inevitable, 
bat  they  need  not,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  be,  in  any  way  antago- 
nistic to  British  prejudices  or  in- 
stmcts.  And  as  for  that,  is  not  the 
England  of  1868  a  wholly  different 
place,  and  are  not  its  people  as  a 
whole  a  very  different  people,  from 
the  England  and  the  English  of 
iSoo?  That  great  law  of  change 
which  is  written  upon  earth  and 
man,  is  borne  by  colonies  as  well  as 
nations,  and  perhaps  nowhere  does 
the  heart  more  warmly  echo  the 
laureate's  aspiration — 

Forward,  forward  let  ns  range, 
I<t  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 
lUDgiag  grooyea  of  diaoge. 

Bnt  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
onward  process  should  weaken 
England's  coimection  with  her 
colonies,  or  materially  alter  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  she  has  im- 
parted to  them. 

It  should  be  ever  understood 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  change 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  They 
place  upon  their  connection  with 
feat  Britain  a  value  which,  judged 
according  to  the  recently  expounded 
philosophies  of  the  Jujnter,  is  vi- 
sionary and  out  of  date.  They  are 
prond  of  their  British  origin; 
pronder  yet  of  being  British  sub- 
jects.   Their  loyalty,  their  personal 


attachment  to  the  throne,  cannot 
be  questioned.  They  seldom  lose  a 
chance  of  asserting  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  allegiance.  Any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  enthusiasm- 
with  which  a  British  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  is  welcomed  by  the 
colonial  subjects  of  the  crown,  will 
agree  with  me  in  this.  The  recep- 
tions accorded  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Canada,  and  to  the  Duke  o£ 
Edinburgh  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Australia, 
were  no  mere  formal  demonstrations 
of  respect  to  the  sons  of  a  queen,  but 
hearty  warm  outbursts  of  loving* 
loyalty  to  an  honoured  sovereign. 
Before  me  lies  a  sheet  larger  than 
the  Times,  containing  sixty-four 
closely  printed  columns,  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  narrative  of  the 
doings  attendant  on  the  visit  of  » 
royal  prince  to  an  Australian  colony. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  exuberant 
heartiness  of  the  whole  proceedings 
of  that  eventful  month;  but  two 
addresses  in  particular  contain  pas- 
sages which  express  but  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire. One  of  these  documents  is 
signed  by  sixty-two  *  old  colonists,' 
the  original  settlers  of  1836.  After 
thirty-one  years  of  expatriation, 
these  veteran  pioneers  close  their 
welcome  to  their  queen's  son  with 
these  words  :  *  We  unfeignedly  hope 
that  your  Boyal  Highness  will  be 
convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists,  and  their  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment to  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  and  the  British  consti- 
tution.' Another  address  of  an  in- 
fluential character  contains  these 
words  :  '  We  would  assure  your 
Royal  Highness  that  in  this,  our 
adopted  land,  we  still  cherish  and 
desire  to  cultivate  British  feelings, 
British  customs,  and  British  insti- 
tutions.' And  then  they  go  on  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the 
thoughtful  and  considerate  wisdom 
that  has  brought  about  a  visit  so 
likely  to  *keep  alive  and  strengthen 
the   ties  which   bind  us  in  close 
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Tmion  and  affection  to  our  glorious 
native  land.' 

Such  being  the  real  temper  of 
the  colonists,  is  it  not  as  well,  I 
ask,  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  rela- 
tions which  must  conduce  most 
powerfully  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  world  p  The  tangible 
commercial  benefits  I  have  named 
as  coming  to  Great  Britain  through 
her  colonies  are,  in  a  moral  aspect, 
of  less  value  than  the  social  and 
national  gain  she  reaps.  Eveiy 
month  hundreds  of  her  sons  leave 
the  parental  shores  for  some  one  or 
other  of  her  distant  dependencies, 
there  to  become  each  a  sensible 
power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  may  form  a 
part.  For  when  a  man  goes  forth 
to  colonise  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
unit,  whose  existence  exercises  no 
influence  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
own  personal  affairs.  If  a  true- 
hearted,  industrious,  earnest  man, 
such  as  in  the  main,  I  think,  British 
colonists  are,  he  is  under  certain 
limitations  to  his  new  land  what  the 
Israelites  were  in  Palestine,  or  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England. 
I  have  seen  this  widening  of  a  man's 
field  of  energy,  this  getting  of  scope 
for  real  public  usefulness,  evolving 
its  results  in  many  happy  forms. 
The  conventional  restrictions  which 
in  old  countries  tend  sometimes  to 
stifle  ability  and  check  useful  in- 
dividual effort,  being  removed,  you 
find  men  more  implicitly  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  I  have 
known  a  hard-handed  wagon-maker 
who  went  from  his  workshop  to 
preside  in  the  capacity  of  mayor 
over  men  in  birth  and  education 
far  his  superiors.  And  his  modest 
unassuming  deportment  and  his  in- 
telligent action  in  that  position, 
made  him  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all.     Many  such  cases  I  could 


name,  and  speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  it  is  a  noteworthy  &ct 
that  men  holding  these  inferior 
social  relations — if  inferior  they 
are — ^when  placed  in  positions  of 
public  trust  and  prominence,  do  not 
generally — in  some  colonies,  at  least 
— ^lose  their  heads,  and  by  aping 
n^ianners  that  don't  belong  to  them 
naturally,  make  themselves  ridicn- 
lous.  Every  man  knows  that  it  is 
in  his  power,  or  at  any  rate  that  it 
is  possible  to  him,  to  get  elected  to 
these  honourable  offices  without  any 
change  in  his  occupation,  and  he 
does  not  by  discarding  his  own 
class  make  himself  a  social  pariah. 
There  is  thus  opened  out  in  the 
wide  circle  of  the  colonies  a  field 
for  laudable  and  wholesome  ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  for  social  advance- 
ment, which  in  itself  is  an  inesti- 
mable endowment  for  an  active, 
restless,  onward-moving  race  like 
the  British  people. 

But  I  must  pause,  although 
many  suggestive  aspects  of  this 
question  remain  unconsidered.  The 
modifying  effect  on  character  of 
colonial  experiences  and  circnm- 
stances,  the  federal  unions  into 
which  the  North  American,  West 
Indian,  South  African,  Austrab'an^ 
and  Zealandian  groups  of  colonies 
are  fast  drifting ;  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  new  policy  of  with- 
drawing British  troops  from  their 
colonial  stations;  these  are  but  some 
of  the  points  I  must  for  the  present 
leave.  But  if,  by  what  I  have 
written,  any  of  my  home  country- 
men should  be  led  to  regard  the 
colonies  and  colonists  in  a  kindlier 
and  more  favourable  spirit,  or  to 
consider  more  closely  the  relation 
in  which  both  stand  toward  the 
mother  country,  the  English  people* 
and  the  world,  my  purpose  will 
have  been  gained. 

J.K 
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OT  a  jear  has  elapsed  since  we 
noticed  Dean  Stanley's  Memo^ 
riaU  of  Westminster  Abbey  ^  the  pub- 
lication of  which  gave  the  first 
general  intimation  tbAt  the  chief  of 
the  other  metropolitan  chapter  was 
also  engaged  npon  the  history  of 
his  own  cathedral  edifice.  Now  we 
bare  the  fulfilment  of  that  promised 
work:  we  receive  it  with  admira- 
tion and  thankfulness ;  but  our  com- 
plete satisfaction  is  sadly  marred  by 
the  knowledge  that  it  remains  as 
the  last,  and  as  to  its  publication, 
the  posthumous,  production  of  the 
pen  to  which  English  literature 
owes  so  much.  There  was  indeed 
hardly  a  department  of  letters  to 
which  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
was  not  a  weighty  and  valuable 
contributor,  and  his  literary  life 
was  long  and  prolific.  His  earliest 
introdnction  to  fame  was  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  dramatist.  But  this  was 
the  blossom  only,  and  the  mere 
recreation  of  a  great  mind.  As  an 
historian  he  has  left  works  which 
need  neither  mention  nor  praise; 
his  articles  in  periodical  literature 
did  much  to  maintain  a  high  and 
healthy  tone  in  the  highest  range 
of  criticism,  and  his  conversation 
and  personal  intercourse,  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  it, 
showed  a  type  of  the  best  kind  of 
the  learned  ecclesiastic,  who,  bating 
no  jot  of  reverence  for  the  great 
establishment  which  he  loved  and 
in  which  he  held  a  foremost  place, 
conld  yet  exercise  his  own  intel- 
Ifictoal  powers  with  freedom,  and 
extend  a  kindly  toleration  to  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  others. 
In  his  History  of  the  Jews,  he  led  the 
way  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
true  historical  import  of  the  Mosaic 
records,  while  his  finely  trained 
mind,  his  sympathy  with  remote 
ages,  and  his  well  disciplined  imagi- 


nation, saved  him  from  anything 
resembling  the  rash  and  crude 
treatment  of  the  same  subject, 
which  has  within  the  last  few  years 
caused  to  some  so  much  indignation 
and  to  others  so  much  regret.  The 
History  of  Latin  Christianity  is  a 
model  of  what  such  a  performance 
should  be.  It  is  learned,  eloquent, 
and  trustworthy;  nor  did  Dean 
Milman  consider  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  historian  to  render 
what  he  wrote  interesting  as  well 
as  useful  to  his  reader  or  occasional 
consulter.  But  we  have  already  in 
a  recent  number  spoken  of  Dean 
Milman  generally.  We  must  now 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work 
immediately  before  us. 

The  present  volume  shows  no 
falling  off,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  any 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  previous  works  of  its  author. 
The  same  wise  and  sober  spirit 
breathes  through  its  pages ;  there 
is  the  same  exhibition  of  learning ; 
the  same  conscientious  labour  in 
the  verification  of  facts ;  the  same 
delicate  sense  of  humour ;  the  same 
sterling  good  style,  rising  when 
occasion  demands  to  eloquence ;  and 
the  same  power  of  communicating 
fascination  to  the  subject  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, depending,  as  we  conceive, 
upon  the  possession,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, of  that  imaginative  faculty 
without  which  no  historical  narra- 
tive, however  stirring  or  important 
may  be  the  times  of  which  it  treats, 
can  fail  to  be  dull.  This  is  the 
torch  of  genius  without  whose  light 
nothing  can  be  well  seen,  and  under 
whose  magic  rays  the  darkest  and 
dreariest  tracts,  through  which  the 
historian's  way  may  lead  him,  can 
be  made  to  glow  with  interest. 

This  language  may  seem  inappro- 
priate in  speaHng  of  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  history  of  a 
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building;  bat  that  history  is  so 
contrired  as  to  bring  the  reader 
into  contact  with  almost  all  the 
most  important  events  in  Church 
and  State  which  occurred  &om  the 
foundation  of  the  great  metropolitan 
cathedral,  down  to  modem  days. 
Andespeciall J  indealing  with  themu- 
tual  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
which  have  occupied,  still  do  occupy, 
and  are  likely  for  long  to  occupy 
so  important  a  place  in  English 
constitutional  histeiy,  the  late  Dean 
has  left  a  legacy  of  wise  remarks  te 
posterity,  as  rich  in  tJiought  as  the 
many  gifts  of  the  same  kind  made 
by  him  in  his  lifetime. 

The  early  history  of  St.  Paul's 
is  involved  in  even  more  obscurity 
than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  elevation  of  the  spot  upon 
which  the  old  cathedral  stood  must 
have  led  to  ite  being  one  of  the  first 
occupied  sites  in  the  infant  and 
growing  city  of  London.  But 
whether  the  Druids  on  it  celebrated 
their  rites,  or  whether  Diana  there 
had  a  temple  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  seems  to  be  matter  of 
mere  speculation  and  doubt.  Cer* 
tain  only  it  is  that  Wren,  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  present 
building  came,  nearest  the  surface, 
upon  remains  of  Saxon  burials. 
Below  these  were  British  graves, 
ocmtaining  ivory  and  wooden  pins, 
and  still  deeper  were  Boman  urns 
intermixed,  urns  which,  like  those 
described  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
had  lain  quietly  beneath  '  the  drums 
and  tramplings  of  three  conquests.' 
The  greater  accuracy  'of  modem 
archedology  might  not,  perhaps, 
confirm  the  conclusions  adopted  at 
the  time  upon  these  discoveries, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  place  from 
very  early  times  was  one  oonse* 
crated  as  a  cemetery  for  the  dead, 
if  not  as  a  temple  of  worship  for 
the  living ;  and  St.  Paul's,  like  the 
fabric  of  the  English  constitution, 
rests  ite  foundations  upon  a  mixed 
basis  of  British,  Boman,  and  Saxon 
origin. 


When  tradition  or  more  reliable 
history  begins  to  shed  any  light  on 
the  subject,  it  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  for  some  time  dun  and  im- 
certain.  Mellitus,  however,  t^e 
companion  of  St.  Augustine,  nay 
be  safely  believed  to  have  fixed  his 
episcopal  see  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably seated  his  church  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  temple. 
But  for  thirty  years  after  this  theie 
was  no  bishop  in  London;  then 
appear  the  uncertein  forms  of  two 
succeeding  bishops,  and  fourth  afler 
Mellitus  comes  St.  Erkenwald, 
once  £unous,  and  still  so  designatbd 
by  Dean  Milman,  but  whose  name 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  the  great 
majority  of  modem  readers.  Yet, 
in  his  lifetime,  he  worked  miracles, 
and  he  died  literally  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  for  the  room  in  his 
sister's  convent  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  which  was  the  scene  of  ius 
death,  was  filled  with  indescribable 
fragrance.  There  was  a  contest  for 
the  valuable  possession  of  the  saint's 
body  between  the  monks  of  Chert- 
sey,  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  tbe 
oanons  of  St.  Paul's  : 

The  ]X)pulation  of  London  ponied  foitk; 
they  seized  the  bier,  and  were  bearing  it 
off  in  triiimph  to  the  city.  The  monks  (*f 
Chertsey  and  the  nuns  of  Barking  foUovfd 
in  tears,  protesting  against  the  nnholTrio* 
lence,  ana  appealing  to  heaven  in  favour  of 
their  undoubted  claims  to  the  inestimAbld 
treasure.  A  terrible  tempest  came  on- 
The  Rirep  Lea  was  swollen  to  a  gnM 
height,  and  arrested  thfe  procession.  Then* 
was  neither  boat  nor  bridge.  The  ca&oa% 
the  monlui,  the  prieete,  and  the  nuns  aU 
saw  the  manifeat  hand  of  God  in  th^  flood. 
Each  party  pleaded  its  cause  with  the] 
utmost  eloquence.  But  a  pious  man  ad> 
dressed  the  contending  disputants,  exhort"  j 
ing  them  to  peace,  and  to  leare  the  debet* 
to  the  divine  decision.  The  clergy  began  I 
to  intone  their  litany.  The  L^  like  tli» 
Jordan  of  old,  shrank  within  its  b&nks. 
The  cavalcade  crossed  to  Stratford.  Li| 
that  pleasant  place  the  sun  burst  out  iii 
all  its  brightness,  and  the  remains  of  thft 
bishop  pa^ed  on  in  triumph  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. From  that  time  the  altar  of  »St, 
Erkenwald  was  held  in  the  most  profound 
and  increasing  honour  ,*  renenited  by 
citizens,  kings,  even  foreign  kings,  heaped 
with  lavish  oblations.    The  productivenes* 
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)f  the  shrine  maj  accoimt  for  the  richnesa 
lod  Titalitj  of  the  legend.  The  legend, 
10  donbt,  fostered  the  unfailing  opulence 
>f  tie  shrine. 

A^r  S6.  Erkenwald  comes  a  long 
ind  dreary  period,  unenlightened 
by  any  name   of  interest,   except 
that  of  rhmstan,  who  is   said  to 
have  held  the  see  of    London  to- 
gether  with  the   arohhishopric  of 
Canterbury.     None  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  saints  were  bishops  or  deans 
of  St.  Paul's.       Nevertheless  the 
rerennes  of  the  cathedral  continued 
to  increase,  and  many  of  the  estates 
now  or  lately  in  the  possession  of 
the  see  of  London,  or  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  may  he 
traced  back  to  grants  of  the  period, 
hi  1075  ^^  ^^^  ^^  convocation 
of  the  English  clergy  was  held  in 
St.  Panl's,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lanfranc.   Twelve  years  afterwards 
the  then  existing   structure    was 
destrojed  in  a  great  fire  of  the  city, 
uid  no  details  seem  to  have  been 
preserved   of   the    first   cathedral, 
which  then  ceased  to  exist.     It  fell 
to  the  lot  of    Bishop    Mauritius, 
chi^lain  and  chancellor  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  design  the  rein- 
statement of  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance.    William  of  Mahnesbury 
enlarges  upon  its  grandeur.     Such 
was  the  magnificence  of  ifcs  beauty, 
that  it  may  be  accounted  among 
the  most  famous  buildings.       So 
vast  the  extent  of  the  crypt,  such 
the  capaciousness    of   the    upper 
stractaie,  that  it  could  contain  the 
utmost   conceivable    multitude    of 
worshippers. 

What  Bishop  Maurice  began,  was 
contiaued  by  his  successor  Richard 
de  Belmeis;  and  each,  during  an 
episcopacy  of  twenty  years,  seems 
tohavo  contributed  largely  to  the 
<»8t  of  the  new  fabric.  To  these 
succeeded  a  foreigner  known  as 
Gilbert  the  Universal,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  but  who  followed 
TM>t  the  mimificent  example  of  his 
predecessors,  and  who,  instead  of 


lavishing  wealth  upon  the  building 
of  his  cathedral,  saved  it  for  him* 
self,  or  rather  for  the  crown.  For, 
after  his  death,  the  contents  of  his 
treasury  were  seized,  and  his  boots 
full  of  silver  and  gold  were  carried 
to  the  Exchequer. 

Passing  on  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  we  find  a  scene  taking 
place  in  the  cathedral  which  closely 
connects  it  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  English  history. 
Gilbert  Foliot^  the  antagonist  of 
Becket,  was  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  primate's  seotence  of 
excommunication  against  Poliot  was 
publicly  read  at  the  high  altar  of 
his  own  church.  Bicaders  of  Dean 
Milman's  Laivn  Christianity  will 
have  become  acquainted  with  this 
prelate,  who,  in  a  passage  cited  in 
the  present  work,  is  described  as  a 
learned  and  active  churchman,  as 
imperious  and  conscientiouB  as 
Becket.  himself.  He  was  accused 
by  Becket  of  the  crime  of  aspiring 
to  the  primacy,  and  with  equal  am- 
bition might  well  resent  Becket's 
elevation,  and  no  doubt,  spoke  firom 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  when  he 
uttered,  the  taunt  that  'the  king 
has  wrought  a  miracle;  he  has 
turned  a  layman  and  a  soldier  into 
an.  archbishop.'  During  Becket's 
exile,  the  administration  of  the  es- 
tates and  diocese  of  Canterbury  fell 
to  Foliot,  and  in  the  king's  confi- 
dence he  was  absolute  primate. 
One  may  conceive  how  much 
•Becket  must  have  loved  him,  and 
with  what  satisfaction  he  must  have 
employed  against  his  rival  the  then 
terrible  weapon  of  excommunica* 
tion.  Foliot  appealed  to  Pope 
Alexander,  and  the  issue  of  the  sen- 
tence remained  in  suspense  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  Bishop  of 
London  had  one  strong  hold  upon 
the  Pope.  Through  his  hands 
passed  the  papal  income  derived 
from  England,  and  he  maintained 
that,  without  the  king's  permission, 
it  could  not  legally  be  transmitted 
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to  Borne,  and  so  the  xnAtter  smoul- 
dered on  ontii  tlie  nniversal  horror 
at  Becket's  violent  end  produced  a 
feeling  against  his  known  enemies 
to  which  they  had  to  peld.  Foliot 
was  formailj  absolved  from  his  ex- 
communication, bat  had  solemnly 
to  purge  himself  of  concern  in  the 
assassination  of  the  primate,  and  it 
was  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him 
that  Henry  disavowed  any  implica- 
tion in  the  crime. 

To  Foliot  succeeded  Richard  Fitz- 
neal  (contemporary  with  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion),  cited  by  Dean  Mil- 
man  as  the  first  man  of  letters  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  London.  It 
was  he  who  wrote  the  ancient  Dia- 
logue on  the  Exchequer,  which  con- 
tains so  much  curious  and  valuable 
lore,  and  which  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats. 

We  cannot  however  pretend  to 
trace  the  successive  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, as  described  in  the  late  Dean's 
attractive  pages.  A  few  only  of 
the  more  prominent  passages  in 
the  annals  of  the  cathedral  can  be 
glanced  at.  It  was  in  St.  Paul's 
that  Stephen  Langton  presided  over 
a  convention  of  the  prelates,  abbots, 
deans,  priors,  and  barons  of  Eng- 
land, at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  not  long  afterwards 
secured  by  the  Gbeat  Charter  at 
Runnymede.  Here,  too,  the  as- 
sembled bishops,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Cardinal  Legate  Otho,  protested 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pa- 
pal authority,  as  they  had  in  the 
previous  reign  protested  against 
the  growing  encroachments  of  the 
Crown. 

To  this  date  belongs  an  amusing 
enough  passage,  too  well  told  to 
be  given  otherwise  than  in  its  own 
words: 

During  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Otho 
and  the  episcopate  of  Roger  the  Black,  a 
procession  set  forth,  not  to  St.  Paurs  but 
from  St.  Faul's,  that  of  the  heads  and 
scholars  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.     The 


Legate  had  humbled  the  Church,  he  would 
now  seize  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Unirersity  under  his  feet.  It  was  a  strange 
history,  cbaractmstic  as  strange.  The 
Cardinal  Legate  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  Abbey  of  Osney.  He  was  supplied 
with  provisions  by  the  scholazs  of  OxJbxd. 
Certain  of  these  desired  to  pay  their  respect- 
ful homage  to  the  Legate.  The  insolenr 
porters  shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  The 
indignant  scholars  burst  in.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  poor  Irish  priest  stood  soliciting 
alms.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  instead  of 
alms,  threw  a  bucket  of  scalding  water  ia 
his  face.  The  hot  blood  of  a  Welsh  scholar 
boiled  up.  The  scholars  werp  armed.  Th« 
Welshman  shot  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
dead.  The  clerk  was  the  kinsman,  it  wai 
said  the  brother,  of  the  Legate,  whose 
office  was  (a  singular  office  for  a  brother) 
to  taste  the  meat  before  the  CardinaL  We 
hare  had  the  Irishman  and  the  WeUhman. 
we  have  here  the  Italian.  A  fierce  fraj 
began;  the  three  nations,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  English,  fell  on  the  Italians.  The 
Legate  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Abingdon.  Thirty  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  riot  were  seized  by  the  authorities  and 
committed  to  Abingdon  jaiL  But  the 
wrath  of  the  Legate  was  not  appeased. 
He  pronounced  his  interdict  agamst  the 
University,  and  excommunicated  all  the 
guilty  scholars.  From  Abingdon  Otho  re- 
moved to  Durham  House  in  London.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  commanded  by  the  King 
to  watch  over  him  as  the  *  apple  of  his  ere.' 
He  summoned  the  Bishops  to  complain  of 
the  affiiont.  The  University  cowered  under 
the  interdict.  Probably  by  the  invitatioo 
of  the  Bishop,  they  assembled  at  St  PanTs, 
and  set  forth  in  sad  and  solemn  array  along 
the  streets  to  the  Strand,  to  throw  them* 
selves  at  the  Legate's  feet.  Many  bishops, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  joined 
the  procession.  They  walked,  says  oM 
Fuller,  not  a  short  Italian,  but  a  long 
'  English  mile,  on  foot,  barclieaded,  with- 
out their  cloaks;'  the  bishops  in  humble 
attire.  The  Legate  was  appeased,  and  re- 
moved the  inteidict. 

Although  the  Papal  force  after- 
wards triumphed  over  the  remon- 
strances of  the  English  clergy,  and 
although  St.  Paul's  itself  witnessed 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Ottohuoni,  which  from  Rome 
ruled  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land down  to  the  Reformation,  yet 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  enor- 
mous value  of  such  a  strongly  orga- 
nised hodj  as  the  then  national 
Church  in  resisting  arbitrary  power, 
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and  in  giying  stability  in  disturbed 
times  to  the  growing  institutions  of 
tbe  conntiy.  The  importance  of  the 
work  done  in  this  way  by  the  Chnrcb 
OTer  all  Europe  during  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Dark  Ages, 
was  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by 
Comte,  a  writer  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  any  religious 
society  not  of  his  own  devising ;  and 
modem  Liberals  would  do  well  if 
they  remembered  these  services,  in- 
stead of  blindly  denouncing  all  an- 
tiquity, as  is  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately found  to  be  the  case.  But 
this  work,  invaluable  as  it  was  for 
the  time,  was  only  for  the  time  ;  it 
was  a  light  in  the  darkness,  and 
afforded  some  useful  protection  du- 
ring the  night,  but  it  was  not  the 
brightness  of  dawn.  Many  genera- 
tions of  bishops  were  to  fill  the  see 
of  London,  before  in  their  cathedral 
the  earliest  vindicator  of  true  re- 
ligious freedom  was  to  make  his 
first  public  appearance.  It  was  in 
1377  that  Wycliffe  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  his  opinions  in  St. 
Paul's.  He  came,  supported  by 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord  Percy, 
the  Earl  Marshal.  Their  exertions 
to  make  a  way  for  Wycliffe  through 
the  immense  crowd  assembled,  and 
to  procure  a  seat  for  him  while 
under  examination,  in  opposition  to 
the  bishop,  complicated  the  affair 
by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
populace  for  the  bishop,  as  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  city  were  supposed  to 
be  insulted  by  i^e  Earl  Marshal's 
attempt  to  exercise  authority  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
A  tumult  ensued  and  spread  through 
London.  John  of  Qaunt's  palace  at 
the  Savoy  was  attacked,  and  a 
clergyman,  mistaken  for  the  Earl 
Marshal,  was  murdered. 

Side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal proceeds  the  civil  history  of  the 
countiy,  and  we  next  have  to  note 
how  the  body  of  poor  Richard  II., 
after  the  foul  deed  at  Pontefract,  was 
brought  to  London,  and  exposed  for 
three  days  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 


Paul's,  afterwards  to  find  its  final 
resting-place  among  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  This  funeral  was  a 
solemn  mockery  of  a  sacred  place ; 
and  now,  too,  we  begin  to  hear  of 
the  continued  desecration  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  by  its  use  as  a 
place  of  common  resort  for  trading 
and  all  kinds  of  worldly  purposes. 
Braybroke,  the  bishop  of  the  time, 
inveighed  against  the  unseemly 
practice.  'In  our  cathedral,  not 
only  men,  women  also,  not  on  com- 
mon days  alone,  but  especially  on 
festivals,  expose  their  wares,  as  it 
were  in  a  public  market,  buy  and 
sell  without  reverence  for  the  holy 
place.' 

All  through  the  wars  of  the  Eoses, 
the  same  bishop,  Thomas  Kemp, 
enjoyed  a  long  episcopate  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  although  he  played 
no  active  part,  the  cathedral  is  al- 
ways in  some  manner  connected 
with  the  events  of  the  period.  It 
was  in  St.  Paul's  that  Richard  Duke 
of  York  took  his  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  Henry  VI.  In  St.  Paul's,  after 
the  great  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  a 
solemn  festival  of  reconciliation 
was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral, 
when,  according  to  one  of  the 
stanzas  of  a  ballad  of  the  time, 
quoted  by  Dean  Milman : 

At  PauFs  in  London,  with  great  renown, 
On    Lady  day,  in  Lent,   this  peace  wafi 

wrought; 
The  King,  the  Queen,  with  Lords  many  a 

one, 
To  worship  that  Virgin  as  they  ought. 
Went  in  procession  and  spared  right  nought, 
In  sight  of  all  the  commonalty. 
In  token  that  loTe  was  in  heart  and  thought. 
Bejoice,  England !  in  concord  and  unity. 

The  love  and  the  unity  were  of  short 
duration.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  poor  king  was  again  at  St. 
Paul's,  after  the  battles  of  Black- 
heath  and  Northampton,  with  a 
diminished  following,  and  again  to 
go  through  the  form  of  receiving 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity—- but 
also  to  assent  to  the  succession  of 
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the  victorions  House  of  York.  After 
Towton  field  Edward  lY.  came  to 
St.  Panl's  to  receive  the  homage 
he  had  won;  and  finally  to  St. 
Paul's  was  brought  the  dead  body 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  be  moved  to  Ghert- 
sey,  and  to  find  its  last  repose  at 
Windsor. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  with  Colet  as  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  subject  of  his  latest 
and  most  distinguished  literary  suc- 
cessor's work  assumes  a  fresh  in- 
terest. The  circumstances  of  Colet's 
life  and  training,  and  his  friendship 
with  Erasmus,  exercised  a  powei*- 
ful  influence  on  the  course  of  eccle- 
siastical events  in  England.  He  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  who  was  twice 
Lord  Mayor.  This  infused  in  him 
a  s1ax)ng  lay  element,  and  gave  him 
ample  private  means,  while  Oxford 
and  subsequent  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent suppUed  an  education  of 
the  highest  culture.  From  foreign 
travel  Colet  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  there  delivered  lectures  on  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  standing  out 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  from 
the  predominant  tone  of  thinking  of 
the  time*  He  gave  also  certain  lec- 
tures on  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  for 
the  discovery  of  which  we  are  in- 
to Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  learned  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  which  public  attention  was 
first  called  in  Mr.  Siebohm's  Oxford 
Beformers,  It  is  indeed  noteworthy 
that  this  early  expression  of  liberal 
thought  should  have  proceeded  firom 
one  who  was  afterwards  to  occupy 
the  Deanery,  firom  whose  more  re- 
cent tenant  so  much  valuable  work 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  received 
in  our  own  time.  Thus  does  the 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  describe  his 
predecessor's  services  in  this  field : 

If  on  St.  Paul,  Colet  rigidly  adhered,  not 
to  the  letter  (he  was  iar  beyond  the  notion 
of  plenary  verbal  inspiration)  but  to  the 
sense  of  the  apostle,  we  find  him  in  a  far 
more  free  spint  treating  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  as  a  noble  poem,  designed  by 
its  author  Moses,  to  impress  upon  a  rude 


and  barbarous  people  the  great  truths  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  omnifie 
God.  The  description  of  the  successive  act* 
of  creation  is  followed  out  with  BingnUr 
ingenuity;   and  these  and  the  periods  of 
time,  have  in  ^is  view  a  profound  religions 
scope,  but  in  themselves  are  only  piou 
fictions  to    commend   the    great    iDtemal 
truths.    I  have  %pace  for  only  two  passag*^ 
'The  day  and  night  were  but  ingenioos 
figments  not  real  divisions  of  time ;   th« 
resting  on  the  Sabbath  Day  was  partly  and 
chiefly  that  he  might  lead  the  people  on 
to  the  imitation  of  God,  whom,  after  the 
manner  of  a  poet,  he  had  mentioned  &3 
working    on    six    days,   and   resting   th^ 
seventh,  so  that  they  also  might  devnte 
every  seventh  day  to  rest,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  of  hb  worship/ 
According  to  the  theory  of  Colet  [strange 
that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  find  the  views  which 
he  has  long  held  so  nearly  anticipated  bj 
the  Dean  of  the  sixteenth], '  Moses,  afUr 
the  manner  of  a  good  and  pious  poet,  ss 
Origen  against  Celsus  calls  him,  was  willing 
to  invent  some  figure  not  altogether  worthy 
of  God  if  only  it  might  be  profitable  and 
useful  to  man ;   which  race  of  men  is  so 
dear  to  God,  that  GtxL  himself  emptied 
himself  of  his  glory,  taking  the  form  of  s 
servant,  that  he  might  accommodati^  him- 
self to  the   poor  heart  of  man.     So  all 
things  of  G(xi,  when  given  to  men,  mast 
needs  lose  something  of  their  sublimitj. 
and  be  put  in  a  form  more  palpable  and 
more  within  the  gra^p  of  man.     Acooid- 
ingly,  the  high  knowledge  of  Moses  about 
G^  and  divine  things,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  when  it  came  to  be  submittfd 
to  the  vulgar  apprehension,  savoured  alto- 
gether of  the  humble  and  the  rustic,  8» 
that  he  had  to  spe^]^,  not  according  to  bis 
own  comprehension,  but  according  to  the 
comprehension  of   the   multitude.     Thus 
accommodating  himself  to  their  compre- 
hension, Moses  endeavoured  by  this  mo^ 
honest  and  poetic  figure,  at  onoe  to  ie«A 
them  and  lead  them  on  to  the  worship  ti 
God.' 

In  1 503  Colet  was  made  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  devoted  himself  to 
working  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  religions  instraction  in 
use.  He  preached  regnlarly,  and 
preached  straight  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  His  maxim  was, 
'  Keep  to  the  Bihleand  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  like, 
dispute  about  the  rest.'  Colet's  im- 
mense wealth  was  bestowed  on  ob- 
jects of  public  advantage,  of  which 
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his  &moas  school,  for  which  Lilly 
wrote  his  Latin  Grammar,  and 
Erasmns  composed  some  elemen- 
tary works,  is  a  conspicnons  exam- 
ple. It  is  matter  of  congratolation 
to  the  pablic  for  whose  benefit  the 
foimdation  of  St.  Paul's  School 
was  intended,  that  the  large  es- 
tates left  by  Colet  to  the  Mercere' 
Company  for  its  support,  are  still 
sufficient  to  render  it  possible  to 
Tuaintain  the  fhll  roll  of  scholars — 
one  hundred  and  fi^- three,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  miraculous 
diaoght  of  fishes — originally  deter- 
mined by  him. 

The  revenues  of  the  old  cathedral 
would  seem  to  have  been  enormous, 
and  the  number  of  separate  chantries 
founded  to  pray  specially  for  indi- 
vidiial  persons  deceased  is  amazing. 
Besides  there  were  strong  iron  boxes 
to  receiTe  casual  oblations,  the  yield 
of  which  was   considerable.     The 
proceeds  of  one  under  the  great 
northem  cross,  in  the  month  of  May 
1344,    amounted    to    50Z.    besides 
broken  money,  which  at  this  rate 
would  amount  to  600Z,  a  year,  equi- 
valent to  9,oooZ.  of  present  money. 
The  catalogue  of  reliques  preserved 
in  old  St.  Paul's  is  naturally  a  long 
one,  and  contains  some  articles  of 
high  importance.      Of  the  actual 
£ftbnc  of  the    churiSh  of  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  times,  we  are  driven 
to  learn  from  the  accounts  drawn 
up  before  the  great  fire  which  de- 
s^yed  it.     At  fibrst  the  ^xpense  of 
boilding  was  borne  by  .the  bishpps, 
who  gradually   withdrew   from   a 
dose  connection  with  the  cathedral ; 
bat  during  the  thirteenth  and  four-* 
teenth  centuries,  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, like  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  was 
oontbued  and    supported  by  the 
eztensiTe  issue  of  indulgences.     In 
1315,     the    fiBibric    was     declared 
complete.    There  was  a  lofty  spire 
vith  a  baU  and  cross  at  the  top.  An 
octagonal  chapter-house  stood  in  a 
fine  cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cknrch.    The  famous  Paul's  Cross 
vms  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 


main  building,  and  from  an  early 
period  was  the  scene  of  preachings 
from  a  regular  pulpit  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

Paul's  Cross  was  the  pulpit  not  only  of 
the  cathedral ;  it  might  almost  be  said,  as 
preaching  became  more  popular,  and  began 
more  and  more  to  rule  the  public  mind,  to 
have  become  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
especially  from  the  universities,  were  sum- 
moned to  preach  before  the  Court  (for  the 
Court  sometimes  attended)  and  the  city  of 
London.  Nobles  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  hospitalities  to  those  strangers.  Tho 
mayor  and  aldermen  (this  was  at  a  later 
period)  were  required  to  provide  *  sweet  and 
convenient  lodgings  for  them,  with  fiie^ 
candles,  and  all  other  necessaries.'  Ex- 
cepting the  king  and  his  retinue,  who  had 
a  covered  gallery,  the  congregation,  even 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  stood  in  the  open 

air Paul's  Cross  was  not  only  th© 

grelit  scene  for  the  display  of  eloquence  bj 
distinguished  preachers;  it  was  that  of 
many  public  acts,  some  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  some  of  mingled  cast,  some 
simply  political.  Here  papal  bulls  were 
promulgated ;  here  excommunications  were 
thundered  out ;  here  sinners  of  high  posi- 
tion did  penance ;  here  heretics  knelt  and 
read  their  recantations,  or,  if  obstinate, 
were  marched  off  to  Smithfield.  Paul's 
Cross  was  never  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  human  sacrifice.  Here  miserable  men 
and  women  suspected  of  witchcraft,  con- 
fessed their  wicked  dealings ;  here,  as  w» 
shall  see  hereafter,  great  impostures  were 
exposed,  and  strange  frauds  unveiled  in 
the  face  of  day. 

.  Fresh  <^haracters  now  appear,  and 
fresh  scenes  are  now  enacted  on 
what  may  be,  without  profaneness^ 
termed  the  stage  of  St.  Paul's. 
Among  them  we  have  in  succession 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
Katharine — the  Pope's  condemna* 
tion  of  Luther,  published  with  great 
state  by  Cardinal  Wolsey — the  so- 
lemn burning  of  the  English  Bible; 
and  then,  under  altered  manage- 
ment, the  exposure  at  Paul's  Gross 
of  the  ¥rretched  nun  of  Kent — ^the 
preaching  from  the  same  spot  of  the 
royal  supremacy — and  Latimer  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  errors  of  Eome — and  so 
the  curtain  drops  on  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 
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With  Bdiifard  VI.  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  began  in  good 
earnest.  The  images  were  palled 
down  in  the  cajbhedral,  the  Litany 
was  chanted,  and  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  were  read  in  English.  St. 
Panrs  was  not  connected  with  any 
establishment  of  monks.  Its  reve- 
nues, therefore,  had  not  suffered  in 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ; 
but  now  the  obits  and  chantries 
were  taken  away — ^there  were  to  be 
no  more  prayers  for  the  dead — and 
tlie  estates  left  for  their  support 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The 
accumulated  treasure  of  plate, 
jewels,  vestments,  church  furniture 
and  decorations,  was  swept  away. 
Still  may  be  seen  in  the  Spanish 
cathedrals  of  Yalentia  and  Sara- 
gossa  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  of 
Romish  paraphernalia  from  old  St. 
Paul's.  A  very  modest  equipment 
only  was  suffered  to  remain  for  the 
necessary  use  of  the  reformed  ser- 
vices. The  rest  was  dissipated ; 
and  the  archasologist,  curiously  en- 
thusiastic in  ecclesiastic  wares,  can 
only  sigh  over  the  dispersion  of  a 
collection  which  would  have  consti- 
tuted in  itself  a  mediaeval  court 
grander  than  any  Great  Exhibition 
has  seen,  and  which  would  now  fetch 
fabulous  prices  in  Wardour  Street, 
Soho.  Nor  was  the  actual  fabric 
spared  in  the  blind  violence  of  re- 
volutionary zeal.  To  build  old 
Somerset  House,  the  Protector 
pulled  down  the  cloisters  and  car- 
ried off  the  materials  to  the  Strand. 
Processions  in  the  streets  were  for- 
bidden ;  the  *'  sacrament  of  the  altar 
was  pulled  down ; '  and  Bonner,  for 
preaching  from  Paul's  Cross  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of 
the  bishopric  of  London. 

Ridley  succeeded  Bonner,  and 
before  he  would  enter  the  choir  he 
ordered  the  lights,  still  left  burning 
on  the  altar,  to  be  extinguished; 
and  before  long  the  table  took  the 
place  of  the  altar.  And  here  occurs 
a  fine  passage,  which  we  must  ex- 
tract: 


On  AUhallows  day  began  the  bool  of 
the  new  senrice  at  St.  Paul's,  that  beaatifal 
liturgy  which  had  gradually  grown  i&ta 
its  present  form,  and  was  now,  if  not  &bsi>. 
lutely,  nearly  complete.  That  litoigr  baa 
ever  since,  for  abore  three  centuries — 'vnci 
one  brief  and  immediate  iuterniptioB, 
another  at  a  later  period — ^been  read  is 
all  our  churches :  that  liturgy,  with  soot 
few  imperfections,  (and  what  human  ct>a> 

C'tion  is  without  imperfections?)  tb? 
.  model  of  pure,  ferrent,  simple  den*- 
tion,  the  distillation,  as  it  were,  and  coin 
centration  of  aU  the  orisons  which  hat» 
been  uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  since 
the  first  days  of  the  GK)6pel:  that  Iitniigy 
which  is  the  great  example  of  pure  var- 
nacular  Enslidi,  iamiliar,  yet  alvsys  na- 
Tulgar,  of  which  but  few  words  and  phrases 
have  become  obsolete;  which  has  an  in- 
dwelling music  which  enthrals  and  nerer 
palls  upon  the  ear,  with  the  full  liriog 
expression  of  every  great  Christian  truth,  yet 
rarely  hardening  into  stem  dogmatism: 
satisfying  eveiy  need,  and  awakening  and 
answering  every  Christian  emotion— enter- 
ing into  Uie  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  welHn? 
forth  again  from  the  heart ;  the  full  and 
general  voice  of  the  congregation,  yet  the 
peculiar  utterance  of  each  single  worship- 
per. From  this  time  our  Church  ceased  xo 
speak  in  a  language  'not  understanded'  of 
the  people,  our  English  fully  asserting  iu 
powers  of  expressing  in  its  own  words  tik* 
most  profound  and  awful  verities  of  r^nr 
religion,  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of  the 
soul  to  communion  with  the  unseen. 

Under  Mary  the  Romish  services 
were,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible, 
reinstated,  and  from  Paul's  Cross 
sounded  the  denunciations  of  the 
Reformers.  The  Queen*s  husband 
¥ras  received  in  the  cathedral,  and 
heard  mass  sung  by  a  Spaniard. 
There  wba  also  a  stately  reception 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  as  the  papal  legate ; 
but  St.  PauVs  had  to  bear  a  more 
dreadful  part  in  the  temporary  re- 
action by  contributing  a  Bishop  of 
London,  and  a  canon,  to  the  roll  of 
Protestant  martyrs.  These  were 
Ridley  and  John  Rogers,  the  proto- 
martyr,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Tyndale,  had  the  chief  superinten- 
dence of  the  English  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  at  Antwerp.  Pro- 
cessions were  revived,  and  the 
btimings  in  Smithfield  went  on,  and 
there  was  a  grand  celebration  in 
St.  Paul's  of  Philip's  victory  at 
St.  Quentin. 
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On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
one  sermon,  of  no  especial  note, 
was  preached  at  Paal's  Cross,  and 
then  for  months  it  was  enforced,  by 
aathoritj,  to  a  pradent  silence,  that 
no  occasion  might  be  given  of  stir- 
ring disputes.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  service,  except  that 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read 
in  English.  Soon,  however,  the  re- 
storations of  the  last  reign  were 
finallj  abolished,  and  the  reformed 
church  in  London  and  elsewhere 
gradually  asserted  its  hold  npon  the 
people.  The  times,  however,  were 
still  fall  of  danger  and  doubt : 

Of  all  diffirult  positions  on  record  in 
history,  few  could  more  severely  try  Chris- 
tum visdoTn,  Christian  temper,  Christian 
honestj.  Christian  piety,  than  that  of 
Elizabeth's  bishops,  especially  the  more 
pTomioent  Parker,  the  pnmat6,and  Qrindal, 
the  Bishop  of  London.  These  bishops,  in 
trath.  wne  the  real  founders  of  the  Church 
of  Eogl&nd.  The  reforming  bishops  of 
Heniy  VIII.'s  days,  even  those  of  Edward 
n.,  were  inquirers,  searchers  for  truth, 
nther  than  men  of  fixed  and  determinate 
opinions ;  Cnmrner  especially  whose  whole 
religious  life  was  a  gradual  development, 
•jQ  whom  new  truths  dawned  successively, 
asd  whose  creed  was  therefore  in  a  con- 
tiooal  state  of  change,  not  undashed  with 
dijcbt  and  with  seeming  contradiction. 
£fi2&beth*s  bishops  were  stedfastly,  on 
rrasoning  conviction,  determined  against 
iht  old  religion,  and  on  certain  points  were 
rt-solate,  fixed,  and  folly  in  unison  in  their 
cw  creed. 

The  recollection  of  past  persecu- 
tion had  to  be  suppressed,  and  its 
eianples  not  followed ;  the  hope  of 
a  Protestant  England  rested  on  the 
single  life  of  an  unmarried  queen. 
The  queen  herself  was  not  yet  fully 
weaned  from  Rome ;  if  so  disposed, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  she  could 
stand  alone  against  the  Catholic 
powers  of  the  Continent ;  and  yet, 
without  the  queen,  the  bishops  were 
powerless : 

If,  then,  they  bowed  in  subjection  before 
their  despotic  and  imperious  mistress — in 
the  despotism  of  Elizabeth  was  their  only 
*afety,  the  only  safety  of  their  faith ;  none, 
too,  could  know  better  than  they  did  how 
iMge  ft  part  of  the  nation  were  either  stub- 
wnly  adverse  to  what  they  held  to  be 
in^^able  truth,  or  hung  but  loosely  to 


the  new  opinions — can  it  be  wondered  that 
they  crouched  too  humbly,  perhaps  too 
deferentially,  under  the  queen's  protecting 
SBgis  ?  However  doubtful  some  of  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  one 
article  of  her  faith  which  she  embraced  with 
stern  fervour,  to  which  she  adhered  with 
unshaken  fidelity — her  own  supremacy. 
This  was  her  palladium,  and  it  was  theirs. 
Wisely  in  their  own  day  did  they  submit 
to  this  supremacy  of  the  Crown — wisely, 
in  my  judgment,  as  regards  the  life  of  tho 
Anglican  Church.  This  supremacy,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  overstretdied  by 
Elizabeth  herself— abused,  or  attempted  to 
be  abused  by  later  sovereigns — ^has  been 
the  one  great  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of 
the  English  Church.  It  has  saved  us  from 
sacerdotalism  in  both  its  forms.  From 
Episcopal  Hildebrandism,  which,  through 
the  school  of  Andrews  and  Laud,  brou^t 
the  whole  edifice  to  prostrate  ruin — from 
Presbyterian  Hildebrandism,  which  ruled 
the  sister  kingdom  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and 
however  congenial  to,  however  fosteriug 
some  of  the  best  points  of  the  Scottish 
character,  made  her  religious  annals,  if 
glorious  for  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny, 
a  dark  domestic  tyranny,  a  sad  supersti- 
tion, which  refused  all  light,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  debasing  priestly  tyranny.  In  Eng- 
land the  royal  supremacif  settled  down  inta 
the  supremacy  of  law — law  administered  by 
ermine^  not  by  lawn^  by  dispassionate  judyes, 
by  a  national  court  of  justice,  not  by  a, 
synod  of  bishops  and  a  clamorous  convo- 
cation. 

The  last  sentence  above  quoted 
contains  a  most  felicitous  expression 
of  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of 
royal  supremacy,  and  of  the  vast 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
of  EnglaiJd,  if  only  rightly  under- 
stood, in  acknowledging  no  other 
earthly  headship  or  paramount  au- 
thority but  that  of  the  crown.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  its  stability;  and  that  if 
this  be  disturbed,  the  whole  edifice 
will  indeed  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

In  1 561  a  flash  of  lightning  fired 
the  wooden  steeple  of  the  cathedral, 
and  great  damage  was  done  to  tho 
whole  fabric.  By  both  parties 
in  the  Church  the  calamity  was 
deemed  as  a  divine  judgment.  Pil- 
kington,  the  puritanising  Bishop  of 
Durham,  so  interpreted  it  in  hia 
sermon  preached  the  following 
Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  in  the 
following  week  Dean  Howell  con- 
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tixmed  in  the  same  sense.  One 
Morwen,  sometime  cliaplain  to 
Bonner,  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
Pilkington  rejoined  in  a  tone  of 
great  scurrility,  nsnally  calling  his 
assailant  Hhe  scavenger/  Sach 
was  the  reason,  and  such  were  the 
amenities,  of  religious  controversy 
in  those  days.  CiviUer  we  may 
have  become  in  manner,  bat  the 
polemics  of  the  nineteenth  are,  per- 
haps, not  more  in  accordance  with 
reason  than  those  of  the  sixteenth 
centoiy.  The  body  of  the  chnrch 
was  speedily  repaired,  but  the 
flteeple  remamed  in  mins,  and  was 
in  &ct  never  re-erected. 

Meantime  the  desecration  of  the  building, 
notwithstanding  proclamations  to  the  con- 
tzuy,  continued  to  inereose.  The  Eliza- 
bethan literature  teems  with  passages  which 
show  to  what  base  nses  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  the  cathedral  were  abandoned  as  loung- 
ing places  for  the  idle  and  hungry — for 
^aves,  thieves,  ruffians,  or  women,  and  a 
mart  for  business  of  all  kinds,  even  the 
lowest  and  most  coarse.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  advertisements,  not  always 
the  most  decent:  it  was  the  unrebuked 
trvsting-place  of  both  sexes,  the  place 
where  villanies  and  robberies  were  plotted 
— ^where  everything  was  bought,  sold,  hired, 
Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  buy  Bajrdolph 
in  Pauls.  Servants  bought  and  hired  there 
were  proverbially  no  better  than  Bardolph. 
Dekker,  in  his  GtdTs  Hornbook^  gives  a 
eomical  detail  of  the  gulls  and  knaves 
-which  swarmed  in  all  comers.  Parasites 
who  wanted  a  dinner  haunted  what  popular 
fame  had  transmuted  into  the  tomb  of  the 
good  Buke  Humphrey.  There  was  a  noble 
monument  of  the  Seauchamps  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  column,  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  nave.  This  was  changed  into  the 
tomb  of  the  old  duke  (who  was  buried  at 
St  Alban's),  and  hence  the  common  pro- 
verb :  *  To  dine  with  Buke  Humphrey.*  At 
length  before  the  close  of  the  centuiy  and 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Ben  Jonson  actually 
lays  the  scene  in  the  third  act  of  his 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  in  the 
midme  aisle  of  St.  Paul's. 

After  the  fire,  the  first  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy  under  Elizabeth 
met  in  St.  Panrs,  to  be,  however, 
adjourned  to  Westminster,  as  has 
since  been  the  invariable  practice. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  wise 
dean  does  not  regret  that  his  1.0- 
loved  cathedra   should  not  be  the 


scene  of  the  'sterile  debates  of  Con- 
vocation.' He  points  out  bow  it 
has  lost  all  its  retfd  dignity  and  im- 
portance, that  it  remains  without 
authority,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gather  the  amount  of  respect  is 
which  the  late  head  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  chapters  was  accus- 
tomed to  hold  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  a  body  of  which  he  oould 
not  avoid  being  a  member. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  saw  ^e 
incumbency  of  Dr.  Donne  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paxd's,  on  whose  life  and  con- 
nection with  the  cathedral  Dean 
Milman  fondly  dwells.  '  He  is  the 
only  dean,  till  a  very  late  successor, 
who  was  guilty  of  poetry.' 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  brings  us 
to  the  bishopric  of  Laud,  whose 
character  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  the  caihednd 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  ancient  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  repaired  as  best 
might  be,  and  a  beaatiftd,  but 
utterly  incongruous  Italian  portico 
was  added  to  the  west  front 
Kent,  the  architect,  described  it 
as  known  to  him  in  the  plans 
and  drawings  of  its  designer  as 
*a  noble  portico,'  and  says,  'I 
have  seen  nothing  in  this  conn^ 
so  nobly  proportioned^  and  so 
simply  splendid  as  this  portico.'  It 
was  also  called  by  Wren  '  an  abso- 
lute piece  in  itself.'  The  ill  assorted 
union  of  Corinthian  columns  with 
the  GK)thic  architecture  of  the  rest 
of  the  building,  must,  however, 
have  destroyed  all  harmony  of 
effect  to  modem  educated  eyes. 
But  no  such  criticism  appears  io 
have  been  made  at  the  time.  The 
church  had  been  restored  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  the  result  seems  io 
have  been  accepted  with  universal 
praise  and  admiration.  From  the 
composite  work  in  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  as  renovated  by  Jones, 
Dean  Milman  draws  a  well  turned 
comparison  with  the  then  bishop's 
ecclesiastical  views : 

On  the  whole,  the  cathedral,  restored! 
under  the  auspices  of  Laud,  might  seem  ro 
be&r  a  singular  similitude  to  the  religion 
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rhich  Laud  would  establish  in  the  Chozch 
f  England,  retaining  as  much  as  would 
tand  of  the  old  medi»Tal  building,  but 
mttiog  a  new  face  upon  it.  It  was  alto- 
Ibtb^raQ  inharmonious  and  confused  notion 
)f  eooilicting  elements,  a  compromise  be- 
wteu  the  old  and  the  new,  with  services 
imidly  approaching  Catholicism  (though 
LAad's  more  obnoxious  inno?ations  do  not 
{Ktrin  to  have  been  introduced  into  St. 
PsoI'b),  but  rejecting  their  vital  and  obso- 
lete doctrines,  and  with  an  episcopal  pope^ 
lom  at  Lambeth,  not  at  Rome. 

The  glories  of  the  restored  fabric 
were  not  for    long.       Under  the 
puritamcal  sway  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  fell  on  dark  and  evil  days. 
If  it  wonld  have  paid  to  destroy  it, 
destroyed  it  wonld  have  been.    As 
it  was,  17,0002.   remaining  out  of 
the  sabscription  for  ihe  repairs  was 
otherwise    appropriated,    and    the 
scaffolding  ronnd    the    tower  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  Colonel  Jepbson's  regiment. 
A  strange  story  is  mentioned  that 
CromweU  had  determined  to  sell 
the  boilding  to  the  Jews,  a  project 
not  wilder  than  that  of  disposing 
ID  the  same  manner  of  Ireland, 
which  is  seriously  advocated    by 
Harrington  in  his  Oceana.     Paul's 
Cross  was  pulled  down  as  a  rem- 
nant of  Popish  times. 

With  the  Restoration  came  re- 
newed care  for  the  cathedral,  and  it 
was  foond,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
storations of  Inigo  Jones,  to  be  alto- 
gether in  a  state  of  great  insecurity. 
Wren  was  called  in  to  report  on 
what  should  be  done.  He  con- 
demned much  of  the  old  fabric  for 
bad  design  and  bad  workmanship, 
and  at  this  early  stage  proposed, 
ni!)tead  of  a  spire,  '  a  rotunda  bear- 
ing a  cnpola,  and  then  ending  in  a 
lantern,'  to  cover  the  centre  of  the 
church',  which  was  to  be  rendered 
more  spacious,  as  *a  very  proper 
place  for  a  large  auditory,'  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  foreseeing  the  large 
congregations  at  the  modem  Sun- 
<lay  eyening  services  under  the 
dome. 

While  people,  however,  were  dis- 
cnasing  what  should  be  done  with 


old  St.  Paul's,  the  great  fire  of 
1666  stopped  the  debates  in  a  very 
complete  manner.  The  plans  and 
estimates  for  Wren's  proposed  alte- 
rations were,  it  seems,  ordered  on 
the  27th  August ;  the  fire  broke 
out  on  the  znd  September,  and 
nothing  was  lefb  to  he  considered 
except  total  re^-edification.  For  old 
St.  Paul's  and  its  monumental  con- 
tents there  might  be  some  regrets, 
but  it  was  not  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  sort  of  an  English  cathedral, 
nor  were  its  tombs  numerous  or 
distinguished.  John  of  Gaunt  was 
the  only  royalty  interred  there,  and 
lay  with  no  king  or  prince  to  bear 
him  company.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon 
was  there,  with  another  chancellor. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
singham,  and  Lilly  the  gramma- 
rian, and  lonacre  the  physician,  but 
the  only  name  of  great  &ime  was 
that  of  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney. 

To  the  stranger  entenng  London 
from  any  side,  or  crossing  any  of 
its  bridges,  or  standing  on  the  deck 
of  one  of  the  many  steam-driven 
boats  which  pass  to  and  fro  on  its 
river  highway,  the  £Bbbric  which 
Wren's  genius  raised  on  the  site  of 
the  older  cathedral,  is  always  the 
object  of  the  most  admiring  re- 
gards. Seen  from  the  distant  ter- 
race of  Sydenham,  under  a  clear 
sky,  or  looming  vast  through  near 
surrounding  fog,  it  is  ever  beautiful 
and  grand.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
public  building  in  the  -metropolis 
of  which  the  Londoner  can  be 
thoroughly  proud,  and  which  can 
take  facile  precedence  of  those  of 
any  other  capital. 

The  rebuilding  was  undertaken  as 
a  national  work.  Li  1673,  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  were 
issued  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
cathedral,  according  to  the  design  of 
*Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Surveyor 
General  of  our  Works  and  Buildings.' 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Archbishops,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
other  Bishops,  and  to  all  the  great 
Officers  of   State,   to  the  Judges, 
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and  to  tbe  Dean  and  Besidentiaries 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  carry  oat  the 
work.  The  cost  was  to  be  partly 
defrayed  by  private  subscriptions, 
but  was  chiefly  met  by  a  duty  on 
coals  granted  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose — an  equitable 
tax  enough — though,  as  the  Dean 
quaintly  remarks :  '  the  coal  had  its 
revenge  on  the  public  buildings,  es- 
pecially on  St.  Paul's,  by  the  damage 
which  it  did  and  still  does  by  its 
smoke.* 

The  occasion  was  signal ;  an  era 
in  the  history  of  metropolitan  archi- 
tecture. It  is  well  that  Wren  was 
on  the  spot  ready  to  meet  it ;  but 
not  so  well  that  he  was  prevented 
from  giving  full  play  to  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  transcendent  powers, 
either  in  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's,  or  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  city  after  its  destruction 
by  the  great  fire — an  opportunity 
lost  and  never  to  recur  again. 

Of  the  fabric  as  actually  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Fergusson  writes — *It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  ex- 
terior of  St.  Paul's  surpasses  in 
beauty  of  design  all  the  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  class  that  have 
yet  been  carried  out :  and  whether 
seen  from  a  distance  or  near,  it  is — 
externally  at  least — one  of  the 
grandest  andmost  beautiful  churches 
of  Europe.'  Internally  it  is  not 
what  Wren  designed  it  to  be ;  for  as 
has  been  the  fortune  of  other  great 
men — and  as  was  especially  the  case 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  grand  work 
of  St.  Peter's — ^he  was  thwarted 
by  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  in- 
feriors, and  had  to  submit  to  their 
stupid  and  ignorant  interference. 

Wren  had  never  seen  St.  Peter's, 
but  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  idea  of  surmounting  St.  Paul's 
with  a  magnificent  cupola  had  oc- 
curred to  him  when  first  consulted 
on  the  matter.  His  original  design 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  the  model  prepared  for  it  is  now 
deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  :  but  there  is  no  cause  for 


regret  that  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  a  Laidn  cross ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned,  the  design 
finally  employed  by  Wren  must  be 
considered  finer  than  that  shown  in 
the  model. 

In  thiriy-five  years  the  new  build- 
ing  was  completed,  and  this  during 
the  episcopacy  of  one  Bishop  of 
London,  and  at  a  cost  of  736,0002. 

Wren,  in  his  later  years,  was  uoi 
permitted  to  indulge  without  moles- 
tation in  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 
skill.  Unreasonable  complaints  were 
made  of  the  slow  progress  of  his 
work,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  delayed  for  his  private  advwi- 
tage.  The  heavy  iron  railing  round 
St.  Paul's  was  erected  by  the  com- 
missioners against  the  protestations 
of  the  architect.  It  has  no  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  serves  to  conceal 
much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
building.  The  decoration  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cupola  was  taken  oat 
of  his  hands  (he  wanted  mosaic) 
and,  against  his  wishes,  entrusted 
to  Sir  James  Thomhill,  whose  work 
only  tends  to  destroy  all  efiect  of 
space  and  elevation;  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  structure.  The  stone 
balustrade  also  along  the  top  of  tbe 
church  was  forced  upon  Wren,  who 
declared  emphatically  against  it,  hut 
was  compelled  to  submit.  FinaUj, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  a^> 
when  still  in  full  vigour,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office. 

To  this  period  belong  the  names 
of  three  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
still  sound  fieuniliar,  although  their 
works  are  now  little  read.  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Sherlock  occupied 
some  space  in  their  own  day,  and  are 
by  no  means  forgotten ;  and  to  Til- 
lotson Dean  Milman  offers  a  tribute 
of  the  highest  praise  *  as  almost  the 
father  of  true  religious  toleration.' 
He  adds : 

The  fame  of  Tillotson  as  a  dirine  and  as 
a  writer  of  English  prose  has  been  long  on 
the  wane,  yet  in  both  Tillotson  mado  an 
epoch.  For  a  long  period  religion  in  Eng- 
land had  been  a  conflict  of  passions.    The 
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pait9ioD  of  Fnritanism  had  triumphed,  but 
Its  tnoiliph  had  led  to  anarchy ;  the  High 
Chnreb  .pswion  then  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  in  its  rengeance  was  striving  to  trample 
out  the  nndjing  embers  of  Poritanism,  and 
both  these  old  antagonists  were  vying  with 
eachotlur  in  mortal  strife  with  the  passion 
of  iDTading  Bomaniam.  Worse  than  all, 
then  was  a  passion  dominant  in  the  eourt 
of  Charles  U.  for  the  most  reckless  pro- 
fligacy, which,  long  prevalent  in  practice, 
hid  DOW  begun  to  form  itself  into  a  theory 
bostile  to  all  religion.  TiUotson  seated 
Himself  unimpassioned  and  with  perfect 
delf-possession,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fray. 
Ht^  did  sot  absolutely  decline  all  contro- 
TfTfT  (on^,  indeed,  was  inevitable).  Dis- 
tinct, imhesitating,  unwavering  in  his  re- 
podiation  of  all  Roman  tenets,  Tillotson 
maintained  even  towards  Rome  a  calm, 
^Te,  azgnmentative  tone,  unusual  in  those 
times.  TiUotson  had  the  ambition  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  weary,  w6m-out,  distracted, 
p^exed  mind  and  heart  of  Enghind  a 
Christianity  of  calna  reason,  of  plain,  prac- 
tical English  good  sense.  It  was  a  pious, 
I  nobk  attempt,  and  met  with  only  partial 
swcess;  success  perhaps  greater  after  his 
ceath  than  during  hia  lifetime.  Success  he 
nut  undoubtedly  have  met  with,  for  in  his 
^j  no  preacher  was  so  popular  as  Tillot- 
WD ;  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  imme- 
diate influence,  the  court,  which  now 
assumed  a  character  of  dignified  decency 
in  Qaeen  Maiy,  might  seem  to  display 
the  high  ideal  of  Tillotson's  Christianity. 
The  Dutch  Calvinism  of  William,  who 
vis  follj  occupied  in  war  and  state  affiiirs, 
vas  quiescent  and  unobtrusive.  The  High 
Chnrdi  passions,  if  tamed  and  quelled  to 
a  certain  extent,  did  not  repress  altogether 
their  sullen  animosnty.  To  8ome»  Tillotson 
—profoundly  religious,  unimpeachable  as 
to  his  beli^  in  all  the  great  truths  of 
CbrisUanity,  but  looking  to  the  fruits 
lather  than  the  dogmas  of  the  gospel — 
goiUj  of  candour,  of  hearing  both  sides  of 
a  qnestioQ,  and  dwelling,  if  not  exclusively 
it  least  chiefly,  on  the  Christian  life— the 
nber,  unexdted.  Christian  life— was  Arian, 
^icinian,  Deist,  Atheist. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
ft  Tery  great  name  in  English  theo- 
logy was  connected  wilii  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  when  for  sixteen  years 
it  was  occupied  by  Butler,  to  whom 
liis  recent  successor  gives  paknary 
commendation,  as  one  of  whom  that 
I  may  well  be  proud,  as  well  as 


the  Churcli  and  philosophic  litera- 
ture of  England.  A  list  of  bishops 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  centuiy, 
otherwise  of  no  especial  distinction, 
closes  with  Lowth  and  Porteous, 
the  latter  dwelling  in  the  personal 
memory  of  Dean  Milman,  from  his 
youthful  recollections  of  a  voice  of 
singular  beauty  of  tone,  and  classed 
by  him  with  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  MadUe.  Mars  and  William 
Wilberforce. 

Betuming,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
fabric  itself  and  its  present  contents, 
the  remainder  of  the  'Annals'  must 
be  very  briefly  noticed.  St.  Paul's 
has  received  within  the  last  three 
generations,  many  of  our  illustrious 
dead.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  artists. 
Nelson  and  Wellington  sleep  there 
with  many  other  gsdlant  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  England.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  there,  but  only  in  effigy.  The 
statue  of  Howard  the  philanthropist 
was  the  first  erected  within  the 
cathedral.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  in  general  that  the  sculptures 
erected  by  Parliament  in  honour  of 
distinguished  public  servants,  or  by 
the  admiration  of  private  friends, 
are  worthy  of  the  building  in  whioK 
they  are  placed ;  and  we  may  turn 
witih  more  satis&ction  to  the  efforts 
recently  made  and  still  in  progress, 
to  render  the  arrangements  and  orna- 
ments of  the  interior  more  congruous, 
with  its  glorious  architecture  and 
sacred  objects. 

We  would  call  particular  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  statement  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  the  present  surveyor  to 
the  fabric,  explaining  the  general 
scheme  for  the  decoration  and  com- 
pletion of  the  interior,  and  contained 
inthe  appendix  to  thepresent  volume. 
All  will  sympathise  with  what  is 
being  done  to  make  the  cathedral 
what  it  should  be,  and  some  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  give  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  good  work. 
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TO  mj  mind  the  jollowing  falling 
leaves  of  October  are  not,  as 
they  are  to  many  minds,  utterly 
moumfol.  The  sharp  antmnnal 
frost,  which  sweeps  away  the  gar- 
niture of  summer,  discloses  the 
treasures  of  winter.  Behind  her 
leafy  veil  Nature  has  been  hard  at 
work.  Through  the  animation  of 
spring,  through  the  gaiety  of  sum- 
mer, she  has  felt  dimly  that  the 
cold  airs  and  the  dark  days  of 
December  would  surely  come,  and 
the  prudent  housewife  has  not 
wasted  her  substance,  like  a  spend- 
thrift, in  riotous  living.  Her  rustic 
granaries  are  prepared,  and  now  in 
October,  as  the  leaves  fall  away,  as 
the  curtain  draws  up,  we  see  iiiat 
they  are  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
hawthorn,  the  holly,  and  the  rowan 
are  brilliant  with  berries.  Dark 
rich  grape-like  clusters  weigh  down 
the  elder  bushes.  In  the  stillest 
days  the  uncupped  acorns  fall  in 
showers,  and  beneath  the  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees  the  ripe  nuts 
litter  the  grass.  Night  and  morn- 
ing the  field-mice  and  .the  squirrels 
are  busy  among  the  fallen  fruit — 
for  they  know  that  winter  is  near. 

Yet,  even  to  the  most  cheerftil 
minds,  a  pensive  sentiment  lingers 
about  the  autumnal  days,  and  this 
is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
works  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
written.  True  sorrow  is  sharply 
bitter ;  but  there  is  a  mood  of  mind 
which  is  sorrowful  in  form,  and  yet 
in  substance  is  hardly  so.  It  is  the 
mood  of  the  man  who  recognises 
the  tragic  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  human  life,  but  who  recog- 
nises them  as  inevitable,  universal,' 
not  to  be  subdued  nor  escaped  from, 
but  to  be  accepted  and  made  the 
best  of.  This  is  the  key-note  of 
Jason  and  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Jason,  in  the  flush  of  his  trium- 


phant youths   hears   afar    off  the 
inevitable  *  Vale ' : 

But  thought  when  sixty  years  are  gone,  a( 

most, 
Then  must  all  pleasure  and  all  pain  be  lost; 
Although  my  name,  indeed,  be  cast  about 
From  hall  to  temple,  amid  song  and  shout ; 
So  let  me  now  be  merry  with  the  rest 

And  the  song  of  the  sleepless 
Hesperides  bears  the  same  burden : 

Neither  from  us  shall  wisdom  go 
To  fill  the  hungering  hearts  of  men. 
Lest  to  them  three  score  years  and  ten 
Come  but  to  seem  a  little  day. 
Once  given,  taken  soon  away. 
Nay  rather  let  them  find  their  life 
Bitter  and  sweet,  fulfilled  of  strife, 
Restless  with  hope,  vain  with  regret, 
Trembling  with  fear,  most  strangely  set 
'Twixt  memory  and  forgetfulness ; 
So  more  shall  joy  be,  troubles  less. 
And  surely  when  all  this  is  past, 
They  shall  not  want  their  rest  at  last 

And  the  testimony  of  history  is  the 
same : 

Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
In  the  hot  sun  and  summer  air. 
The  snow  drift  and  the  driving  rain. 
That  image  stood,  with  little  pain. 
For  twice  a  hundred  years  and  ten  ; 
While  many  a  band  of  striving  men 
Were  driven  betwixt  woe  and  mirth 
Swiftly  across  the  weary  earth 
From  nothing  unto  dark  nothing ; 
And  many  an  emperor  and  king, 
Passing  with  glory  or  with  shame, 
Left  little  record  of  his  name. 
And  no  remembrance  of  the  face 
Once  watched  with  awe  for  gifts  or  grace. 
Fear  little  then,  I  coimsel  you. 
What  any  son  of  man  can  do ; 
Because  a  log  of  wood  will  last 
While  many  a  life  of  man  goes  past, 
And  all  is  over  in  short  space. 

Nor  can  Love  itself  escape  the  com- 
mon universal  law, — as  is  thus 
exquisitely  set  forth : 

Love  while  ye  may;  if  twain  grow  into  ono 
'Tis  for  a  little  while  ;  the  time  goes  by ; 
No  hatred  'twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doih  lie. 
No  troubles  break  their  hearts — and  yet  and 

yet— 
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Bow  could  it  be  ?  we  stiore  not  to  forget ; 
Kather  in  rain  to  that  old  time  we  clung, 
lu  h«f>e8  and  wishes  round  our  hearts  we 

bong. 
We  played  old  parts,  we  used  old  names — 

in  Tain, 
We  go  oar  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are 

tirain; 
Let  pass— at  latest  when  we  came  to  die 
Thus  shall  the  fiishion  of  the  world  go  by. 

Bnt  these,  while  still  at  brightest  love's 
flame  burned. 
Were  glad  indeed,  as  towards    Seriphos 

turned 
Bright  fihooe  their  gilded  prow  against  the 

SOS. 

This  acquiescent  mood  of  nund, 
this  onhopefol  submission  to  an 
inevitable  doom,  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  devont  submission  of 
the  believer  who  holds  tbat  in 
Christ  he  subdues  death,  and  in- 
herits a  life  in  heaven,  which  is  the 
rewud  of  that  victory.  Yet  one 
does  not  require  to  be  like  Keats, 
*  a  Greek  himself,'  nor  like  Morris, 
a  tme  interpreter  of  the  antique, 
io  onderstand  the  feeling;  for, 
tkngh  specifically  Qre^  and 
I^kgan,  the  mood  is  human.  It 
foand,  however,  its  noblest  and 
most  characteristic  expression  in 
tlie  tragic  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 

'  It  camiot  be  denied,'  Mr.  Arnold 
observes,  Hhat  the  Greek  tragic 
forms,  ^though  not  the  only  pos- 
sible tragic  forms,  satisfy  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  some  of  the 
most  argent  demands  of  the  human 
spirit.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
htunan  spirit  demands  variety  and 
the  widest  possible  range,  it  equally 
demands,  on  the  other  hand,  depth 
and  ooncentration  in  its  impres- 
sions. Powerfiil  thought  and  emo- 
tion, flowing  in  strongly  marked 
channels,  make  a  stronger  impres- 
8ion:  this  is  the  reason  why  a 
metrical  form  is  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for  them  than  prose :  in 
prose  there  is  more  freedom,  but, 
in  the  metrical  form,  the  very  limit 
gwes  a  sense  precision  and  em- 
phasis. This  sense  of  emphatic 
(ustinctness  in  our  impressions 
'^ses,  as  the  thought  and  emotion 


swell  higher  and  higher,  without 
overflowing  their  boundaries,  to  a 
lofty  sense  of  the  mastery  of  the 
human  spirit  over  its  own  stormiest 
agitations;  and  this,  again,  con- 
ducts us  to  a  state  of  feeling  which 
it  is  the  highest  aim  of  tragedy  to 
produce,  to  a  sentiment  of  sublime 
acquiescence  in  the  course  of  fate, 
and  in  the  dispensations  of  human 
life.' 

Mr.  Arnold  in  Merope  attempted  t 
to  reproduce  these  forms.     Merope  \ 
was  a  failure,  as  every  poem  must 
be  where  the  author  forgets  that  it 
is  the  wide  human  feeling,  and  not 
the  local  (Greek  or  other)  expres- 
sion which  is  the  permanent  thing. 
And  the  failure  in  Merope  was  more 
conspicuous  for  two  reasons:  (i), 
by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the 
form,   and   (2)   by  reason    of   its 
unsuitableness  to  the  artistic  tem- 
perament of  the  author.    *  Powerful 
thought    and  emotion  flowing   in 
strongly  marked  channels  make  a 
stronger    impression :  '    which    is 
true :  but  then  the  deep  lines  and 
furrows  must  be  filled.    A  mere 
rivulet  flowing  through  a  gigantic . 
arch  does  not  produce  a  strong  im- 
pression;   a  rivulet  and  a  slight 
rustic  arch,  being  more  in  keeping, 
produce  a  much  stronger.     And, 
moreover,  this  classic  severity  of 
form  was  quite  unsuited  to   Mr.    , 
Arnold's   genius.     Mr.   Arnold,    if 
one  of  the  most  sensitive,  flexible, 
and  tender,  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  fitful  and  wayward  of 
critics.     The  necessity  of  adhering 
closely  to  a  rigid  model  must  have 
been  a  veritable  bondage  to  a  man 
whose  own  excellence  and  whose 
estimate  of   excellence    in    others 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  mood 
of  the  moment. 

•  Mr.  Morris  on  the  other  hand 
has  been  comparatively  successful 
in  his  presentation  of  Greek  life  and 
feeling.  Careless  of  the  Greek  form 
he  has  striven  to  reproduce  the 
Greek  sentiment.  Mr.  Arnold  se- 
lected what  may  be  called  a  purely 
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human  incident  or  sitaation,  and 
yet  he  failed  to  tlirow  any  tme 
living  interest  into  it  or  arqnnd  it. 
He  was  muzzled,  bis  hands  were 
tied.  Whereas  Mr.  Morris  tra- 
Terses  in  the  most  unreserved  way, 
with  a  most  audacious  simplicity, 
the  whole  field  of  Greek  life  and 
belief — gods  and  goddessesincluded, 
— and  yet  be  never  fails  to  please  and 
entertain.  The  Ghreek  sentiment  fits 
naturally  into  bis  mind,  and  it  con- 
stantly manifests  itself  in  the  most 
quaint,  informal,  unexpected  ways. 
His  imagination  clothes  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Greek  mythology— 
bow  dry  become  to  most  of  us, 
Heaven  only  knows — as  a  Greek 
poet  might  have  clothed  tbem. 

In  Mr.  Morris's  treatment  of  the 
antique  supernatural — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, in  tbe  narrative  of  Jove's 
visit  to  Danae — ^there  is  a  union  of 
delicate  suggestion  and  clearly 
defined  form,  which  is  very  effec- 
tive. The  interest  of  the  story  is 
substantially  human ;  but  tbe  gods 
yet  mix  with  men.  It  was  a  time, 
in  his  own  words. 

When  man  might  hope  to  see 
Some  earthly  image  of  Divinity, 
And  yet  not  die,  but  strengthened  by  the 

sight, 
Cast  fear  awa^,  and  go  from  might  to  might, 
Until  to  godUke  Ufe,  thonffh  short,  he  came 
Amidst  all  losses  winning  nope  of  fame, 
Nor  losing  joy  the  while  his  life  shoald'dure, 
For  that  ul  least  his  valiant  striliB  made  sure, 
That  still  in  place  of  dreamy,  youthftil  hope. 
With  slow  decay  and  certain  death  coold 

cope. 

That  outworn  Greek  fable  comes 
somehow  fresh  and  vivid  from  bis 
pen.  There  are  not  many  touches, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  characteristically 
modem.  It  is  not  an  alien  who 
composes  these  Pagan  stories — it  is 
a  denizen  of  tbe  world,  as  it  then 
existed,  and  who  sees  no  difficulty 
in  tbe  Immortals  coming  down  and 
holding  intercourse  with  mortals. 
For,  as  they  issue  from  bis  imagi- 
nation, tbe  radiance,  tbe  effulgence 
of  an  immortal  manhood  is  all  that 
distinguishes  Cxiem  from  men.     A 
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fine  Olympian  air  may  more  the 
curls  of  tne  apparent  god,  yet  at 
best  they  are  only  men  and  womeiif 
with  a  daintier  step,  with  a  grander 
air.  Venus  and  Juno  are  not 
ftirtber  apart  from  Psyche  and 
Alcestis  than  the  fine  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Versailles  in  its  pahnj 
days  were  from  the  peasant  women 
of  France. 

Tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Immortais 
into  his  story  by  Mr.  Morris  is 
always  managed  with  a  subtle  sen^ 
of  propriety,  and  tbe  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular,  come* and  go  like  the  dain- 
tiest  of  coquettes.  Some  slight  na- 
tural touch  too  is  commonly  added, 
which  adds  to  tbe  credibility  of 
tbe  manifestation, — as  when,  before 
the  Centaur  appears,  tbe  awe-stmck 
messenger  bears  tbe  sound  of  echo- 
ing hoofs  through  the  greenwood. 
Tbe  sturdy  boy  listens  at  night  to 
tbe  hunting  of  Diana : 

Bat  in  the  night  time  once  did  Jason  vake. 
And  seem  to-  see  the  moonlit  branches  shake 
With  huge  nnvonted  clamour  of  the  chafe; 
Then  vm  he  sprung,  but  ere  he  went  one  psce 
Unto  the  cave's  month,  Cheiron  ruaed  hi» 

arm 
And  drew  him  back  and  said:  'Surely  do 

charm 
Thou  hast,  my  son,  against  Diana's  si^t 
Who  over  Pefion  goes  abroad  this  ni^L' 

Then  Jason  lay  and  trembled,  while  tha 

sound 
Grew  louder  through  the  moonlit  woods 

around. 
And  died  off  slowly,  going  toward  the  sea 
Leaving  the  fern  owl  wailing  moomfallj. 

Juno  comes  as  a  maid  with  girirup 
gown  and  sandalled  feet : 

Thereafter  wandering  londy  did  he  meet 
A  maid  with  girt-up  gown  and  sandalled  fe«t. 
Who  joyouslv  through  flowering  grass  didgo. 
Holding  within  her  hand  an  unstrunff  bow: 
And  settiuff  eyes  on  her  he  thought  indeed 
This  must  be  she  that  made  Actaeon  hUed; 
For  ceites  ere  that  day  he  had  not  seen 
Within  that  wUd,  one  made  ao  like  a  queen. 

Then  Jason  fel^  a-trembling,  and  to  him 
The  tall  green  stems  grew  wavering  and  dim ; 
And  when  a  fresh  gust  of  the  monimg  breezo 
Game  murmuring  along  the  forest  tnes, 
And  woke  him  as  from  dreaming,  all  alone 
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He  stood,  and  vith  no  farewell  she  was  gono 
huxiag  no  tnoes  of  her  dainty  feet : 
But  through  the  leaTes  ambrosial  odonrB 


Yet  iloited  aa  he  tuned  to  leave  the  place. 

Apollo  leaves  Admetas  on  the  hill* 
aide: 

He  ceased,  hat  ere  the  golden  tongue  was 

ttill, 
An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  hill, 
And  to  Admetns  first  the  god  grew  dim. 
And  then  was  but  a  lovely  voice  to  him, 
And  thea  at  last  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest 
And  a  fresh  wind  blew  Ugbtly  from  the  west, 
Orer  the  hill  top,  and  no  soul  was  there ; 
Bat  the  nd  dying  aatamn  field  fiowers  fair. 
Rustled  dry  leaves  about  the  windv  place 
Where  eTon  now  had  been  the  godnke  face. 
And  in  their  midst  the  brass-bound  quiver 

The  fays  quit  the  bedside  of  the 
new-born  Ogier : 

She  tamed,  and  even  as  they  came  they 


FroQ  oat  the  place,  and  reached  the  gate 

at  last 
Tkt  oped  before  their  feet,  and  speedily 
Thejgsined  the  edges  of  the  murmuring  sea. 
And  as  they  stood  in  silence,  gazing  there 
Oat  to  the  west,  they  vanished  into  air. 
I  know  not  how,  nor  whraeto  they  returned. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  the  stories 
is  that  of  Gapid  and  Psyche,  and 
och  of  the  characters  is  delineated 
with  delicate  skill.  Cnpid  is  sent 
by  his  mother  to  undo  the  too  bean- 
tiftJ  Psyche.  This  is  how  they 
meet  for  the  first  time : 

So  noa  the  rustle  of  his  wings  'gan  stir 
Her  looser  &lds  of  raiment,  and  the  hair 
Spread iride  upon  the  grass  and  daisies  fair, 
Aa  Lore  east  down  his  eyes  with  a  half 


Godlike  and  cmel:  that  £ided  in  a  while. 
And  lonff  he  stood  above  her  hidden  eyes 
^th  red  lips  parted  in  a  god's  surprise, 

Thentery  Love  kneltdown  beside  the  maid 
And  on  her  breast  a  hand  unfelt  he  laid. 
And  drew  the  gown  from  off  her  little  feet, 
And  set  his  £ur  cheek  to  her  shoulder  sweet, 
And  kissed  her  lips  that  knew  of  no  love  yet, 
And  vondered  if  his  heart  would  e'er  forget 
The  perfect  arm  that  o'er  her  body  lay. 

Psyche  is  the  very  sonl  of  love : 
Fair  vere  they,  and  each  seemed  a  glorious 
With  aU  that  wondrous  daintiness  beseen, 


But  Psyche  clad  in  gown  of  dusky  blue 
Little  adorned,  with  deep  grey  eyes  that 

knew 
The  hidden  marvels  of  Love's  holy  fire. 
Seemed  like  the  soul  of  innocent  desire 
Shut  from  the  mocking  world. 

And  the  sweet,  cruel  goddess  who 
pursues  her  is  pitilessly  fair : 

But  while  beneath  the*  many  moving  feet 
The  small  crushed  flowers  sent  iq>  their 

odours  sweet, 
Above  sat  Venus,  calm  and  very  fair. 
Her  white  limbs  bared  of  all  her  golden  hair, 
Lito  her  heart  all  wrath  cast  back  a^^. 
As  on  the  terror  and  the  helpless  pain 
She  gazed  with  gentle  eyes,  and  unmoved 

smile: 
Such  as  in  Cyprus,  the  faxr  blossomed  isle, 
When  on  the  lutar  in  the  summer  night 
They  pile  the  roses  up  for  her  delight. 
Men  see  within  their  hearts,  and  long  that 

they 
Unto  her  veiy  body  there  might  pray. 

But  she  being  gone,  one  moment  pensively 
The  goddess  did  the  distant  hills  behold. 
Then  bade  her  girls  bind  up  her  hair  of  gold. 
And  veil  her  breast,  the  verv  foi^  of  love, 
With  raiment  that  no  earthly  shuttle  wove. 
And  'gainst  the  hard  earth  arm  her  lovely 

feet; 
Then  she  went  forth,  some  shepherd  king  to 

meet 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  shaded  vale, 
To  make  his  woes  a  long  enduring  tale. 

All  this  is  eminently  subtle, 
graceful,  and  suggestive  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  representations  much  of  the 
effect  is  due  to  the  patient  skill 
with  which  true  and  simple  natural 
surroundings  are  associated  with 
*  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion.' 

There  is,  it  may  be,  ^  a  modem 
touch  '  sometimes  observable  in  the 
manner  of  treatment, — the  bare  out- 
line of  the  old  story  is  retained,  but 
it  is  so  treated  as  to  suggest  some- 
thing more  than  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  first  story-teller.  Thus  in  the 
race  of  Atalanta  the  cold  swift- 
footed  virgin  is  ultimately  defeated 
through  her  eagerness  to  possess 
the  coveted  golden  apples ;  but  Mr. 
Morris  subtly  indicates  another 
cause  of  defeat — she  has  gathered 
the  apples  and  is  uearing  the  goal 
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-when  she  snccnmbs  to  love.     Love 
is  the  victor : 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  tuned  abotit  to  win 
Once  moTo,  an  nnblest  woful  Tictory — 
And  yet — and  yet — ^why  does  her  breath 

begin 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily  ? 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is  ?    Why  do  her  grey  eyes  grow 

dim? 
Why  do  those  tremors  run  through  every 

limb? 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay 
to  find 
Else  must  she  fiill,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 
A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body  twined. 
Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss, 
So  wrapped  she  is  in  new  unbroken  bliss ; 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won, 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 

Nbtwithstanding  the  unquestion- 
able beauty  of  Mr.  Morris's  Ghreek 
studies — human  and  divine — ^it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  thej  go  far 
to  support  Mr.  Arnold's  oft  re- 
peated proposition  that  a  modem 
poet  may  fitly,  most  fitly  indeed, 
select  a  classic  subject.  *  It  will 
hardly  be  said,'  he  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems,  'that  the  European  mind, 
since  Voltaire,  has  much  more 
affinify  with  the  times  of  Macbeth 
than  with  those  of  CEdipus.  As 
modems,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
no  longer  any  direct  affinity  with 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
either :  as  individuals,  we  are  at- 
tracted towards  this  or  that  per- 
sonage, we  have  a  capacity  of 
imagining  him,  irrespective  of  his 
times,  solely  according  to  a  law  of 
personal  sympathy :  and  those  sub- 
jects for  which  we  feel  this  personal 
attraction  most  strongly,  we  may 
hope  to  treat  most  successftiUy. 
Prometheus  or  Joan  of  Arc,  Char- 
lemagne, or  Agamemnon — one  of 
these  is  not  reidly  nearer  to  us  now 
than  another ;  each  can  be  made 
present  only  by  an  act  of  poetic 
imagination;  but  this  man's  ima- 
gination has  an  affinity  for  one  of 
them,  and  that  man's  for  another.' 

!Now,   what  I  maintain  is  that 
Macbeth  is  better  suited  for  the 


'modem  artist  than  CEdipus,  and 
this  simply  because  Macbeth  be- 
longs  to  the  modem  Christian  and 
CEdipus  to  the  antique  Pagan  world. 

1  st.  The  impression  produced  up- 
on the  mind  by  Florence  is  essen- 
tially difierent  from  that  prodmoed 
by  Bome.  I  find  among  some  noteSy 
made  in  the  former  city  many  years 
ago,  one  which  brings  out  the  cx)b- 
trast  which  I  wish  to  enforce.  'In 
the  one  you  trace  the  footprints  of 
a  niiassive  and  barbarous  people, 
whom  you  do  not  love,  who  have  no 
living  relation  to  yon,  nor  the  age  in 
which  you  live,  nor  the  people  with 
whom  you  mix ;  in  the  other,  the 
glow  has  not  passed  from  the  cheek, 
the  lustre  fix>m  the  eye,  the  elo- 
quence from  the  lip;  this  great 
Tuscan  republic  once  formed  a  part 
of  our  modem  European  polity: 
she  spoke  to  men  as  we  have  heen 
taught  to  speak,  her  poets,  her 
students,  her  artists,  came  into  di- 
rect contact  with  ourselves,  and 
with  that  society  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  form,  and  which 
we  are  privileged  to  protect.  Ho- 
ratius,  and  the  battles  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  death  of  Cassar,  are  classical 
tales  which  the  schoolboy  may  con- 
strue; the  contemporaries  of  the 
Albizzi  are  still  represented  in  our 
practical  politics ;  the  honours  which 
they  conferred  are  still  bome  by  our 
nobility ;  the  wars  they  waged  still 
influence  the  territorial  distribution 
of  European  power.  The  jfrigid  Ro- 
man could  not  appreciate  the  cul- 
ture of  our  social,  the  large  freedom 
of  our  intellectual,  the  wise  re- 
straints of  our  spiritual  life ;  while 
for  many  of  the  ideas,  which  gave  it 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  value, 
modem  society  is  indebted  to  the 
free  republics  of  Italy.* 

2nd.  Even  more  marked  than  the 
contrast  of  political  sentiment  is  the 
contrast  of  spiritual  tone — the  con- 
trast between  the  calmness  of  the 
ancient  world  and  the  agitation  of 
men  who  have  exchanged  a  limited 
but  exquisite  and  majesticBimplicity 
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of  motireand  expression  for  the  bnr- 
dea  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  gnid- 
uioe  of  illimitable  needs.  I  dwelt 
foUy  on  this  aspect  of  the  contrast 
in  an  article  published  in  this  Ma- 
gazme  in  1866  (The  Laws  and 
Functions  of  Criticism)  and  it  is 
imnecessary  to  repeat  now  what  I 
said  then ;  but  to  mj  mind  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Morris,  supply  conclusive  proof 
that  '  the  modem  European  mind 
sinoe  Voltaire  has  more  affinity  with 
the  times  of  Macbeth  than  with 
diose  of  CEdipus.'  None  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  Greek  stories  come  so 
near  to  us  as  his  Tristram  cmd  Isuelt, 
the  most  perfect  of  his  earlier  poems ; 
and  in  his  latest  there  is  a  warmth  of 
sentiment  and  of  colouring  when  he 
poftrays,^ 

Some  grey  enxsading  knight  nnstere 

Who  bore  Saint  Louis  company 
Wbo  came  home  hurt  to  death  and  here 

Landed  to  die : 
Some  joathful  troubadour  whose  tongae 
TilTd  Europe  once  with  his  love-pain, 
Who  here  ontwearied  sunk,  and  srmg 

His  dying  strain ; 
Sone  ^1  who  here  from  castle-bower. 
With  f uitive  step  and  cheek  of  flame, 
TuTit  myitle-hedses  all  in  flower 

By  moonlight  came 
To  meet  her  pirate-lovei's  ship 

And  from  the  wsye-kiss'd  marble  stair 
Beekou'd  him  on,  with  quiTering  lip 
And  unbound  hair ; — 

which  we  miss  when  he  is  engaged 
with  the  heroes  and  philosophers  of 
the  pagan  world.  One  moiety  of 
Tke  Earthly  Paradise  is  occupied 
wi&  medisBYal  legend,  the  other 
with  Greek  fable.  I  have  spoken 
highly  of  Mr.  Morris's  Crreek  stories ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that, 
exquisite  though  they  are,  they  lie 
in  many  respects  a^rt  firom  us;  that 
titere  is  a  fancifulness  even  in  their 
sorrow  (sorrow  being,  as  Arthur 
Ballam  once  said,  the  deepest  thing 
in  our  nature)  which  preTents  them 
^m  appealing  to  our  profoundest 
Sympathies.  In  his  Scandinavian, 
On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  we 
%ie  dealing  with  our  own  ancestors, 
^d that  tiiere  is  to  usa  rootof  reality 


even  in  their  most  grotesque  super- 
stitions. These  superstitions  are  the 
outcome  of  the  northern  imagina- 
tion, and  we  acknowledge  that  there 
is  an  affinity  between  them  and  our- 
selves ;  that  they  are  the  rudimen- 
tary beginnings  of  our  own  spiritual 
life — the  seed  from  which  this  har- 
vest has  sprung.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that,  in  so  far  as  ^affinity  of 
mind '  is  concerned,  Macbeth,  nay, 
even  the  Arthurian  romance,  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  are  better 
adapted  for  modem  European  treat- 
ment than  (EdipuB,  Prometheus,  or 
the  most  picturesque  '  bits '  of  an- 
tique fable. 

But,  after  all,  whatsoever  he 
treats,  the  main  point  is  that  the 
man  should  be  a  poet,  and  this  Mr. 
Morris  undoubtedly  is. 

The  first  work  of  William  Morris, 
The  Defence  of  Qvinevere^  and  other 
Poems,  was  dedicated  to  a  great 
though  Httle  known  artist :  '  To 
my  friend  Dante  Gkibriel  Bossetti^ 
Painter,  I  dedicate  these  poems.' 
The  earliest  work  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  bore  the  same 
name  :  ^  Affectionately  inscribed  to 
Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti.'  Mr.  Bos- 
setti's  translations  from  the  Italian 
poets  are  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  poetry.  They  are  the  most  truth- 
ful of  transcripts,  and  yet  manifest 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  imagi- 
native originality.  To  that  work 
an  announcement  was  appended 
which  excited  eager  expectation: 
'  Shortly  will  be  published,  Da^ite  wi 
Verona^  amd  other  Poems^  by  D.  G. 
Biossetti.'  Ton  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  work  is  still  unpublished. 
It  is  said  that  an  accident  befel  the 
manuscript;  but  surely,  from  the 
rough  drafts  that  Mr.  Eossetti  must 
possess,  the  poems  might  even  yet 
be  recovered  and  put  together. 
Even  in  this  prolific  age  the  world 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  volume  which 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  its  poetic  litera- 
ture. At  all  events,  Mr.  Rossetti's 
painted  works  are  in  existence ;  and 
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until  these  are  bronght  together, 
and  publicly  exhibited,  the  English 
lovers  of  art  will  not  rightly  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate colonrists  since  Titian  is 
at  this  moment  at  work  among  ns. 

Mr.  Morris's  early  work  was  not 
nnfreqnently  incoherent  and  inar- 
tistic. Bat  eyen  the  pieces  that 
were  most  open  to  observation  con- 
tained passages  that  were  written 
with  singular  directness,  simplicity, 
and  sweetness.  And  occasionally 
the  lyrics  were  quite  in  shape — ^that 
is  to  say,  a  single  sentiment  or  situa- 
tion was  firmly  grasped,  and  worked 
out  consistently  to  the  finish :  every 
adventitious  ornament,  everything 
that  was  not  vital,  being  almost 
sternly  rejected. 

Jason  and  The  Earthly  Faradtse 
are  narrative  poems — stories  such 
as  Chaucer  wrote,  such  as  any  early 
wandering  minslrel  or  story-teller 
might  have  related.  How  far  has 
Mr.  Morris  succeeded  in  this  ad- 
venture? We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
best  able  to  consider  this  question 
if  we  consider  the  conditions  under 
>7hich  the  early  narrative  poets 
l^orked.  An  old  minstrel  or  story- 
teller unconsciously  obeyed  some  of 
the  highest  tenets  or  requirements 
pf  art. 

1.  He  required  to  attain  an  ez- 
ceptionaUy  vivid  conception  of  the 
4icene  and  the  circumstances;  to 
iiave  them  visibly  before  his  mind's 
eye ;  to  see  them  afar  ofiT,  or  near, 
as  the  stery  progressed.  With- 
out this  pictorial  conception,  it 
was  vain  to  expect  that  in  the 
rapidiiy  of  composition  and  narra- 
tion he  could  seize  the  picturesque 
point  of  view  clearly,  and  make  his 
hearers  see  it  as  he  saw  it. 

2.  He  required  to  cultivate  a 
simple  and  idiomatic  style — ^to  speak 
a  language  that  would  be  easily 
intelligible  to  a  primitive  audience. 

3.  He  required  to  keep  the  ruling 
principle  or  sentiment  of  the  narra- 
tive distinctly  in  view  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  have  one. 


4.  He  required  to  avoid  all  ir- 
relevancies — ^in  other  words,  to  keep 
close  to  the  thread  of  his  discoune. 
Without  a  certain  consecutiveneas 
in  his  argument,  the  difficulties  of 
memory  would  be  perilously  in- 
creased. 

5.  Yet  this  consecutiveness  was 
quite  consistent  with  a  certain  gar- 
rulity. He  might  linger  over  cer- 
tain unimportant  and  subsidiary 
links  in  the  narrative  while  the  next 
strong  efiective  point  was  shaping 
itself  in  his  mind — so  distinctlj 
that,  when  he  came  to  it,  he  could 
instantaneously,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, drive  it  home.  Orators  and 
public  speakers  know  that  these 
mental  processes  are  familiar  to 
every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  an  audience  efiectirelj 
and  readily. 

6.  Simply  discursive,  as  a  role, 
yet  there  were  times  when  the  min- 
strel's craft  demanded  that  its  pro- 
fessor should  be  a  man  of  tme 
imaginative  power.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  strong  natural  interest 
attaching  to  a  great  action,  or  a 
great  passion,  lightens  the  labour  of 
the  poet  who  chooses  it  for  a  theme. 
The  observation  is  only  partially 
true.  Great  actions  and  passions 
may  stimulate  a  great  writer :  bat 
they  are  apt  to  depress  and  paralyse 
a  man  of  inferior  capaciiy.  He  can- 
not breathe  freely  in  that  rare  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  returns  with  eager- 
ness to  the  familiar  life  and  the 
homely  surroundings  of  the  plain. 
Among  these  the  minstrel's  path 
for  the  most  part  lay ;  for  the  most 
part,  but  not  invariably :  he  needed 
at  times  to  use  the  weapons  which 
the  imagination  alone  can  wield. 

7.  Finally,  the  conditions  of  hia 
trade  made  it  expedient,  if  not  im- 
perative, that  he  should  have  some 
command  over  poetiy  in  its  purest 
form — ^the  occasional  introduction 
of  a  lyric  being  adapted  not  merely 
to  interrupt  Sxe  monotony  of  nar- 
rative, but  to  give  adequate  and 
harmonious   expression  to  certain 
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profonnd   and    excited    moods    of 


Let  US  see  now  how  fur  Mr. 
MornB's  poetry  reaches  this  stan- 
dard,—how  fiur  it  fiJls  short  of  it. 

I.  It  has  been  observed  hy  more 
than  one  critic  that  an  inordinate 
lore  for  colour  characterises  the 
modem  poet.  The  charge  is  to  some 
extent  tme.  The  loTe  of  colour  may- 
be carried  to  excess  :  in  the  painter 
who,  seduced  by  its  skin-deep  splen- 
dour, neglects  the  true  character  or 
anatomy  of  his  subject ;  in  the  poet 
who  fails  to  seize  the  imaginative  or 
intellectoal  impression  which  the 
scene  is  fitted  to  produce — ^relying 
for  his  effects  upon  verbal  richness 
snd  a  lavish  vocabulary.  From  this 
tendency  Mr.  Morris  is  singularly 
free.  Bred  among  the  pre-Ra- 
phaeHtes,  some  of  his  early  pieces, 
it  is  tnie,  were  as  fall  of  colour  as  a 
punt-boz — colour,  it  must  be  added, 
Ittd  on  somewhat  at  random,  as 
pm-BaphaeHte  colour  used  to  be. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  lines 
in  which  hardly  a  line  escapes  with- 
out its  dash  of  paint : 

HidwijB  of  a  walled  garden 

In  the  happy  poplar  land 

Bid  an  ancient  castle  stand 
With  an  old  knight  for  a  warden. 

y^y  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
Id  its  walls,  and  old  grev  stone ; 
Orer  which  red  apples  shone 

At  the  right  time  of  Uie  year. 

On  the  hricks  the  g^reen  moss  grew, 
YeDow  lichen  on  the  stone, 
Orer  which  red  apples  shone; 

little  war  that  castle  knew. 

Dfep  green  water  filled  the  moat, 
£ach  side  had  a  red-brick  lip, 
Oreen  and  mossy  with  the  drip 

Of  dew  and  rain ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  canren  wood,  with  hangings  green 
AboQt  the  stem :  it  was  great  bliss 
For  lorers  to  sit  there  and  kiss 

In  the  hot  summer  noons,  not  seen. 

The  quaintness  of  this  is  not  un* 
pleasing;  but  as  a  piece  of.de- 
BcnptiYe  painting — ^as  a  passage  by 
which  the  writer  desires  to  impress 
a  definitely  apprehended  picture 
^pon  the  mind,  it  is  essentially 


crude  and  unsatisfactory.  I  haye 
sometimes  thought  that  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  colour  painting 
m  our  kuig^uage  is  the  well  known 
verse  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  (in 
&ct,  whatever  Keats  did  always 
appears  more  and  more  miraculous 
the  more  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  produced  are  apprehended), 
in  which  Madeline  is  represented  at 
prayer,  the  moonlight  through  the 
painted  glass  stealing  across  her 
face  the  while : 

Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair 

breast 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and 

boon: 
Bose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint. 

This  is  very  exquisite  work ;  yet 
I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  colour  of  an  object  is  that 
quality  which  inferior  art  naturally 
selects  and  most  successfully  re- 
peats, and  that  the  higher  and  more 
finely  imaginative  the  art  is,  the  less 
will  colour  be  depended  on:  the 
more  will  the  intellectual  and  imagi- 
native aspects  of  the  scene — the 
subtler  and  more  intricate  mental 
impressions — ^be  brought  into  pro- 
minence. Hyperion  is  in, this  light 
a  poem  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
merit  than  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes, 
The  aim  of  all  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive poetry  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  see  clearly  what  is  put 
before  him.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  colour  is  vitally  characteristic — 
is  the  &ct  to  be  noted;  too  com- 
monly, however,  it  veils  and  con- 
fuses what  ought  to  be  the  domi- 
nant  impression.  Colour  is  the  mist 
in  which  the  unimaginative  worker 
hides  inaccurate  detail  and  feeble 
drawing. 

Whatever  Mr.  Monis  may  once 
have  been,  he  is  now  quite  free 
from  any  improper  or  illicit  love  for 
paint.  The  descriptive  passages 
are  full  of  light  and  air,  due,  firsts 
to  the  &ct  that  he  sees  with  emi- 
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nent  distinctness ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  and  domi- 
nant impression  is  firmly  and 
rapidly  seized.  Take,  as  illustrating 
what  has  now  been  said,  this  de- 
scription of  a  mountain  ride  at 
evening : 

So  as  each  thought  his  own  thoughts  still 
The  horse  began  to  breast  the  hill, 
And  still  they  went  on  higher  ground. 
Until  as  Michael  tamed  him  round 
He  saw  the  sunny  country-side 
Spread  out  before  him  far  and  wide, 
Golden  amid  its  waning  green, 
Joyous  with  yaried  life  unseen. 
Meanwhile  from  side  to  side  of  them 
The  trees  began  their  way  to  hem. 
As  still  he  gazed  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  when  he  turned  back  presently 
He  saw  before  him,  like  a  wall. 
Uncounted  tree  trunks  dim  and  tall. 
Then  with  their  melancholy  sound 
The  odorous  spruce  woods  met  around 
Those  way&rers,  and  when  he  turned 
Once  more,  far  off  the  sunlight  burned 
In  star-like  spots,  while  from  overhead 
Dim  twilight  through  the  boughs  was  shed. 

Observe  that  in  this  picture  (be- 
sides the  general  features  of  a  sun- 
set landscape)  the  particular  im- 
pression which  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey,  the  rampart-like  effect  of  a 
belt  of  pines,  is  felicitously  pre- 
sented in  the  lines — 

And  when  he  turned  back  presently. 
He  saw  before  him,  like  a  wall. 
Uncounted  tree  trunks  dim  and  tall. 

The  pictorialness  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  is  not  in  the  words, 
which  are  eminently  homely,  but  in 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind, 
and  no  amount  of  paint  could  have 
made  the  dominant  characteristic, 
the  genius  lociy  so  visible  to  the 
reader. 

With  what  patient  industry,  with 
what  attentive  and  persevering  de- 
votion, with  what  admirable  exact- 
ness, Mr.  Morris  has  studied  the 
somewhat  inexplicable  world  in 
which  we  live,  every  page  of  these 
books  bears  witness,  ^re  quota- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  a  plainly 
hopeless  business,  but  I  think  the 
reader  will  thank  me  if,  with  some 


care,  I  bring  together  a  series  of 
landscape  sketches  which,  in  their 
style,  have  seldom  been  excelled. 
Take  first,  as  specimens  of  minute 
observation,  such  lines  as  these : 

While  on  their  heads  fell  down 
The  uncupped  acorn,  and  the  long  learei 
brown. 

And  while  next  mom  the  thrusiei  ran 
J%ar  first  course  through  the  auiumn  <2fr. 
The  gossamers  did  he  dash  through. 

The  night  wore  away 
Mid  gusts  of  wailing  wind,  the  twilight  gitj 
Stole  o*er  the  sea,  and  wrought  his  wondrous 

change 
On  things  unseen  hy  night,  by  day  not  strangt, 
But  now  half -seen  and  strange. 

Or  in  the  beech-woods  watch  the  screaming 

jay 
Shoot  up  betwixt  the  tall  trunJa,  smooth 

and  groy. 

And  then,  as  specimens  of  strong 
rapid  effective  treatment,  such  paa- 
as  follow : 


A  Thttmbbb  Stosx. 
So  was  it  as  the  Centaur  said ;  for  soon 
The  woods  grew  dark,  as  Uiough  they  knew 

no  noon : 
The  thunder  growled  about  the  high  brown 

hiUs, 
And  the  thin  wasted  shining  summer  rilli 
Ghrew  joyful  with  the  coming  of  the  rain, 
And  doubtfully  was  shifting  ereiy  vane 
On  the  town  spiros,  with  changing  gusts  of 

wind; 
Till  came  the  storm-blast,  furious  and  blind, 
'Twizt  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  diore 

back 
The  light  sea  breeze :  then  waxed  the  heareu 

black 
Until  the  lightninff  leapt  from  cloud  to  doiid. 
With  clattering  uiunder,  and  the  piled  np 

crowd 
Began  to  turn  from  steely  blue  to  grey, 
And  toward  the  sea  the  thunder  drew  awar. 
Leaving  the  north  wind  blowing  steadily 
The  rain  clouds  from  Olympus :  while  the 

sea 
Seemed  mingled  with  the  low  douds  and 

the  rain : 
And  one  might  think  that  never  now  agsio 
The  sunny  grass  would  make  a  pleasant  bed 
For  tired  limbs,  and  dreamy  languid  head 
Of  sandalled  nymph,  fore-wearied  with  thd 

chase. 

WnrTBB. 

Meanwhile  the  frost  increased,  and  tbe  thin 

snow 
From  off  the  iron  ground  the  wind  did  Uov 
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And  in  the  cold  dark  stream  from  either 

bank 
The  ice  stretched  out;  at  last  ere  the  sun 

sank 
One  bitter  daj,  lev  grew  the  donds  and  don 
A  little  ncfrthward  of  the  setting  sun, 
Wberefrom,  at  nightfall,  sprung  a  furious 

blast, 
Tlut,  era  the  middle  of  the  night  -was  past. 
Brought  up  the  snow  from  some  untrodden 

land, 
Jorless  and  sunless,  where  in  twilight  stand, 
Amid  the  fleecy  drih  with  faces  wan, 
Giants  immorable  by  God  or  man. 

Adtuvk. 
Tkcsefore  their  latter  journey  to  the  grave 
Was  like  those  days  of  later  autumn-tide 
Wlien  he  who  in  some  town  may  chance  to 

bide 
Opens  the  window  for  tJie  balmy  air. 
And  seeing  the  golden  hazy  sky  so  fair, 
And  from  some  dtj  garden  hearing  still 
The  wheeling  rookjs  the  air  with  music  fill, 
Sweet  bopeM   masic,    thinketh,    Is   this 

ipiing? 
^Tirely  the  year  can  scarce  be  perishing  ? 
Bot  then  he  leaves  the  clamour  of  the  town. 
And  sees  the  scanty  withered  leaves  &11 

down, 
Tie  half-ploughed  field,  the  flowerless  garden 

iilot 
The  da^  foil  stream  by  summer  long  forgot, 
Thetangled  hedges  where,  relaxed  and  dead, 
the  twining  plants  their  withered  berries 

shed. 
And  feels  therewith  the  treachery  of  the  sun. 
And  imowB  the  pleasant  time  is  well  nigh 

dtme. 

Another  of  the  same, — ^the  com- 
ing of  Aatmnn : 

Angnst  had  not  gone  by,  though  now  was 

stored 
hi  the  sweet-smelling  granaries  all  the  hoard 
Of  eokten  com :  the  land  had  made  her  gain 
And  winter  should  howl  round  her  doors  in 

Tiun. 
Bat  o'er  the  same  fields  grey  now  and  forlorn 
The  old  men  sat  and  heard  the  swine-herd*s 

horn 
Ftt  off  acnas  the  stabble,  when  the  day 
At  «id  of  barvest*tide  was  sad  and  grey ; 
Aad  rain  was  in  the  wind's  voice  as  it  swept 
Along  the  hedges  where  the  lone  quail  crept 
Beneath  the  chattering  of  the  restless  pie. 
The  fruit-hung  branches  moved,  and  sud- 

The  trembling  apples  smote  the  dewless 

And  all  the  year  to  autumn-tide  did  pass. 

Tm  "FjasT  Houb  op  Nioht. 
Then  forth  again  went  Perseus  soberly 
And  walked  along  the  border  of  the  sea. 


Upon  the  yellow  sands  where  first  he  came 
That  time  that  he  was  deemed  his  mother's 

shame. 
And  now  was  it  the  first  hour  of  the  night,. 
Therefore  within  the  west  a  yellow  light 
Yet  shone,  though  risen  was  the  homed 

moon, 
Whose  lonely  cold  grey  beams  would  quench 

it  soon, 
Though  now  her  light  was  shining  doubtfuUj 
On  the  wet  sands,  for  low  down  was  the  sea,. 
But  rising,  and  the  salt-sea  wind  blew  strong 
And  drove  the  hurrying  breakers  swift  along» 

What  strikes  one  in  these  books^ 
looking  at  them  more  particularly 
as  studies  from  nature,  is  the  trans^ 
parency  of  the  writer's  mind.     It  is.\ 
a  mind  which  reflects  an  object  as  I 
water  does — ^in  a  simple  unosten- 
tatious inevitable  way.       Such  a  { 
piece  of  sumptuous  work  as  this  by  j 
Mr.  Arnold  has  been,  it  is  obviouSy.  i 
elaborated  word  by  word : 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and 
smiles ! 
As  some  grave  Tynan  trader,  &om  the  sea 
Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  .£gean  islee : 
And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come^ 
Freighted  with  amber,  grapes,  and  ChiaA 

wine. 
Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steep'd 
in  brine : 
Andknewthe  intruders  on  his  ancient  home;. 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the- 
waves ; 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail, 
And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O'er  the  blue  midland  waters  with  thfr 
gales, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  Western  Straits,  and  unbent 
sails 
There,,    where    down    cloudy    difib, 

through  sheets  of  foam. 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come  ; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 

We  find  little  or  none  of  this 
dainty  and  fastidious  manipulatioxk 
in  Mr.  Morris  ;  no  minutest  detail^ 
indeed,  escapes  his  eye;  there  i» 
air  and  light  and  free  movement  xdl 
his  landscape,  but  it  is  the  land* 
acape  itself,  not  the  colour  of  ih» 
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writer's  mind,  not  the  felicity  of 
ihe  writer's  art,  that  impresses  the 
reader ;  the  poet  is  only  the  glass 
in  which  Nature  mirrors  herself. 
*Only/  and  yet  this  simple  reflec- 
tiveness is  the  last  highest  hardest 
achievement  of  consummate  art. 

2.  Mr.  Morris's  style  is  charac- 
terised by  eminent  simpleness,  and 
hence  by  eminent  felicity.  He  is 
occasionally  monotonous,  no  doubt, 
a  monotony  springing  from  a  cer- 
tain primitive  homeliness  of  treat- 
ment and  expression,  which  adds 
to  the  truthM  effect,  and  is  yet 
consistent  as  we  have  seen  with  the 
most  brilliant  pictorial  effects.  His 
simple  Saxon,  in  short,  is  frill  of 
quiet  fire  and  strength. 

3,  4,  and  5.  Speeding  generally, 
Mr.  Morris  adheres  closely  to  the 
story  he  is  narrating.  He  keeps 
the  motive  (as  the  dominant  impres- 
sion of  a  work  of  art  is  sometimes 
called)  very  clearly  before  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  his  readers.  Very 
unobtrusively  the  vital  impAlse,  the 
central  and  governing  impression 
of  each  piece,  is  seized,  subduing  to 
itself  the  subordinate  incidents  and 
emotions,  and  stampiog  its  charac- 
ter upon  the  whole.  He  sometimes 
&ils  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Admetus,  where 
the  leading  idea,  the  divine  sacri- 
fice of  Alcestis,  is  faintly  and  con- 
frisedly  impressed  upon  the  narra* 
tive ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
noticeable  simpliciiy  or  naturalness 
ef  incident,  as  well  as  of  style  in 
these  stories.  The  action  and  its  con- 
sequences— the  sequence  of  event — 
are  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
perfect  faithfulness.  He  can  be  epi- 
sodical and  garrulous,  but  this  hap- 
pens because  there  is  a  bit  of  history 
which  needs  to  be  told.  Somebody 
was  So-and-so's  g^ndfather,  and 
if  something  befel  Somebody,  the 
audience  will  expect  to  hear  all  about 
it.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fine 
^e  for  natural  beauty ;  but  nature 
is  not  dwelt  upon  passionately :  the 


dawn,  the  night,  the  woodland,  the 
sea,  are  introduced  incidentaUy, 
and  in  so  far  only  as  they  are  re- 
quired by  and  explanatoiy  of  the 
narrative.  If  adornment  come  in 
easily — ^wellandgood:  butnotother- 
wise.  An  old  poet  saw  a  pair  of 
lovers  riding  tiirough  the  wood- 
land. They  rode  on,  and  as  thej 
rode  he  saw  them  now  in  the  deq) 
shade,  now  with  a  glint  of  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  helmet  of  the 
knight.  They  met  the  adventures 
which  befel  tiiem  in  the  same  way 
that  real  men  and  women  meet  the 
incidents  of  life — ^simply,  inevitablj. 
But  the  modem  poet  creates  the 
sunshine  and  fashions  the  adven- 
ture. He  has  no  knowledge  of 
perspective  ;  the  background  en- 
croaches upon  the  foreground ;  the 
landscape  overwhelms  the  narra- 
tive. Among  all  our  many  poei» 
there  are  only  two  who,  to  mj 
mind,  adhere  unreservedly  to  the 
old  siyle— Walter  Scott  and  William 
Morris. 

6.  Mr.  Morris  possesses  an  imagi- 
nation that  soars  easily  and  witiiont 
visible  effort.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  his  poetry  is  its  limpid, 
liquid  flow;  but  when  the  theme 
rises  the  muse  rises  too.  Thus  his 
treatment  of  a  high  heroic  passage 
to  which  we  have  looked  forward 
anxiously — as  testing  the  strength 
of  the  writer — ^never  or  seldom  dis- 
appoints us. 

Of  this  fisbculty  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  illustrations.  Such  pas- 
sages as  those  describing  the  fight 
of  the  earth-bom  warriors : 

Kg  man  gaye  back  a  foot^  no  breathing  space 
One  took  or  gave  within  that  dreadfol  place, 
But  where  the  vanqniahed  atood  tha«  va^ 

he  slain, 
And  straight  the  conqnering  aim  was  raised 

again 
To  meet  its  match  and  in  its  turn  to  &1L 
No  tide  was  there  of  fainting  and  recall 
No  quivering  pennon  o'er  their  heads  to  flit, 
Nor  name  nor  eager  shout  called  over  it, 
No  groan  of  pain,  and  no  despairing  ciy 
From  him  who  knows  his  time  has  come  Xa 

die, 
But  passionless  each  bore  him  in  tbatfig^t, 
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Scarce  othfenrife  than  as  a  smith  might 

smite 
On  ioimdingiroii  or  bright  glittering  hraas; — 

the  effect  of  the    Circe  enchant- 
ments: 
Bat  fltnight  with  Berioos  &ce  the  Col- 
diiuimaid, 
Her  sknder  Angers  on  the  latchet  laid 
That  held  the  ailver  ^te,  and  entered  in : 
Xor  did  those  weary  images  of  sin 
Take  any  heed  of  iMr  as  she  passed  by, 
Bat,  if  thej  met  her  eyes,  stared  listlessly, 
Like  those  who  walk  in  sleep  and  as  they 

dream 
Ton  emp^  fiices  to  the  lightning^s  gleam, 
And  mnrmnr  softly  while  the  thunder  rolls; — 

the  English  descent  on  France : 

I  nw  the  son,  new  risen  o'er  the  land, 
light  op  the  shield  hnng  side  of  keel  on  keel, 
Their  sails  like  knights*  coats,  and  the  points 

of  steel 
Glittering  from  waist  and  easUe  and  high  top; 
And  well  indeed  awhile  my  heart  might  stop 
Ai  heading  all  the  crowded  Tan  I  saw, 
Hoge,  swelling  ont  without  a  crease  or  flaw, 
A  ail  where,  on  the  quartered  blue  and  red, 
1b  alk  and  gold  right  well  apparelled, 
The  hlies  gleamed,  the  thin  gaunt  leopards 


Oat  towards  the  land  where  eren  now  there 

flared 
The  dying  beacons; — 

the  freezing  terror  of  the  Gh>rgon's 
head: 

Then  all  aet  on  him  with  a  mighty  cry, 
Eat  with  a  shout  that  thrilled  high  over 

theirs. 
He  drew  tlie  bead  out  by  the  snaky  hairs, 
And  tomed  on  them  the  baleful  glassy  eyes ; 
Taen  eaok  to  silence  all  that  storm  of  cries 
And  f^*ill^illg  arms :  the  tossing  points  that 


In  the  last  mmbeams,  went  out  one  by  one. 
As  the  sun  left  them,  for  each  man  there  died, 
Ten  IS  the  shepherd  on  the  bare  hill-side 
Smitten  amid  the  erinding  of  the  storm ; 
When,  while  the  hare  lies  flat  in  her  wet 

fornn, 
Ten  strong  men  quake  for  fear  in  houses 

strong, 
And  nigh  the  ground  the  lightning  runs 

aUmg. 
But  utnight  on  their  feet  the  dead  men 

stood; 
In  ^w  and  cheek  still  flushed  the  angry 

Uood; 
This  smiled,  the  mouth  of  that  was  open 

wide, 
The  other  drew  the  great  sword  from  his 

side. 
All  were  at  point  to  do  this  thing  and  that;—* 


the  wrath  of  Diana  against  the 
maid  who  violates  her  vow : 

But  as  he  swept  away  my  yellow  hair 
To  make  my  shoulder  and  my  bosom  bare, 
I  raised  mine  eyes,  and  shuddering  could 

behold 
A  shadow  cast  upon  the  bed  of  gold ; 

Then  suddenly  was  quenched  my  hot  desire 
And  he  untwined  his  arms :  the  moon  so 

pale 
A  while  ago,  seemed  changed  to  blood  and 

fire, 
And  yet  my  limbs  beneath  me  did  not  fail. 
And  neither  had  I  strength  to  cry  or  wail. 
But  stood  there  helpless,  bare,  and  shivering. 
With  staring  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  thing. 

Because  the  shade  that  on  the  bed  of  gold 
The  chanced  and  dreadful  moon  was  throw- 
ing down 
Was  of  Diana,  whom  I  did  behold. 
With  knotted  hair,  and  shining  girt-up 

gown. 
And  on  the  high  white  brow,  a  deadly  frown 
Bent  upon  us,  who  stood  scarce  drawing 

breath 
Striving  to  meet  the  horrible  sure  death ; 

No  word  at  all  the  dreadful  goddess  said; 
But  soon  across  my  feet  my  lover  lay. 
And  well  indeed  I  knew  that  he  was  dead ;  * 
And  would  that  I  had  died  on  that  same 
day;— 

may  be  accepted  as  fairly  repre* 
senting  the  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Morris  can  rise  from  almost  gar-» 
mlous  simpleness  to  high  imagi- 
native passion.  I  quoted  the  other 
day  as  illnstrating  the  snperb 
rhetoric  of  George  Shot,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  judgment:  how 
much  more  imaginatively  realistio 
are  the  quiet  words : 

I  felt  as  he 
Who,  waking  after  some  festivity. 
Sees  a  dim  land,  and  things  unspeakable, 
And  comes  to  know  at  last  that  it  is  hell, — 

or  the  stanzas  in  The  Troud  King^ 
in  which  the  heavenly  messenger 
warns  the  monarch  that 

the  day  unspeakable  draws  nigh 
When  bathed  in  unknown  flame  all  things 
shall  lie, 

and  bids  him  farewell — 

Until  the  day  when  unto  thee  at  least 
This  world  is  gone,  and  an  unmeasured  shore 
Where  all  is  wonderful  and  changed  thou 
seest. 
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Elaborate  presentation  of  cha- 
racter is  not  an  essential  condition 
of  descriptive  poetry;  but  Mr. 
Morris's  imagination  manifests 
itself  as  visibly  in  this  respect  as  in 
any.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
exquisite  felicity  with  which  in 
few  words  he  can  bring  the  charac- 
teristic personality  of  man  or  wo- 
man before  the  mind's  eye,  as  in 
the  passage  describing  the  veteran 
soldier : 

The  captain  of  the  guard, 
ONj-headed,  with  his  wrinkled  face  and 

hard. 
That  had  peered  down  so  many  a  lane  of 

war; 

or    in    that    where    the    youthful 
Michael  is  described : 
But  with  him  was  aboj,  right  fair, 
Orey-eyed,  and  yellow-hairod,  most  like 
Unto  some  Midiael  who  doth  strike 
The  dragon  on  a  minster  wall, 
So  sweet-eyed  was  he,  and  withal 
So  fearless  of  all  things  he  seemed. 

I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
•full-length  portraits  which  he  has 
drawn,  and  which  show  the  hand 
of  a  fearless  and  subtle  artist.  His 
Medea  seems  to  me  to  be  a  master- 
piece. Hers  is  a  nature  in  which 
the  sweet  and  bitter  are  perversely 
mixed.  A  rare  vein  of  stealthy, 
seductive  sweetness,  and  mischief, 
and  treachery  runs  through  a  cha- 
racter which  is  never  overdone,  and 
which  in  its  union  of  intellectual 
coolness  with  devouring,devastating, 
unreasoning  passion,  is  not  unlike 
that  which  an  English  historian 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
ascribes  to  Mary  of  Scotland.  She 
uses  without  a  blush  the  stealthy 
arts  with  which  nature  arms  the 
weaker  animals ;  but  for  love  she 
can  heroically  dare.  Love  apart, 
she  might  fitly,  as  her  sorceress 
kinswoman  told  her, 

hare  seen 
The  fashion  of  the  foolish  world  go  by 
And  drunk  the  cup  of  power  and  majesty. 

Love  is  the  disturbing,  ennobling 
<element,  and  he  casts  his  meshes 
ruthlessly  around  her  strong  and 
restlessly  inventive  nature : 


Herewith  she  made  an  end;  but  while  abd 

spoke 
Came  Love  unseen,  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 
About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  Toiot 

grew, 
And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew. 
With  fluttering  wings,  the  new,  strong-bon, 

desire; 
And  when  her  eyes  met  his  grej  eyes,  on  fire 
With  that  that  burned  her,  then  with  rweet 

new  shame 
Her  fair  flice  reddened,  and  there  went  and 

came 
Delicious  tremors  through  her. 

Her  passion  bursts,  ever  and  again, 
into  triumphant  music : 

* O  Lo^e !'  she  said,  <  O  Love!  O  sweet  de- 
light! 

Hast  thou  begun  to  weep  for  me  this  ni^t. 

Dost  thou  stretch  out  for  me  thy  mi^ty 
hands, — 

The  feared  of  all,  the  graspers  of  the  lands? 

Come  then,  O  Love,  across  the  dark  sea^ 
come 

And  triumph  as  a  king  in  thine  own  home. 

Come,  king,  and  sit  upon  thy  fi^tho^s  seat. 

Come,  conquering  king,  tliy  conquaror  lo^ 
to  meet 

But  the  subtle  and  scheming  in- 
tellect  is  not  dulled  by  passion; 
only  in  sleep  does  the  unea^  frown 
of  thought  fade  from  her  brow : 

Then  wearied,  on  her  bed  she  east  her  down 
And  strove  to  think :  but  soon  the  uneasy 

frown 
Faded  from  oflf  her  brow,  her  lips  doe«d 

tight 
But  now,  just  parted,  and  her  flngers  white 
Slackened  their  hold  upon  the  coreilit. 
And  o*er  her  face  &int  smiles  began  to  flit. 
As  o'er  the  summer  pool  the  faint  soft  air; 
So  instant  and  so  kind  the  god  was  there. 

Her  love,  moreover,  is  touched  by 

a  wise  and  prescient  sadness.-    it 

does  not  blind  her;    even  in  its 

birth  she  sees  a&r  off  the  fate  that 

awaits  it : 

'  U^n  the  day  thou  weariest  of  ma, 

I  wish  that  thou  mayst  somewhat  think  of 

this, 
And  'twizt  thy  new-found  kissea,  and  the 

bliss 
Of  something  sweeter  than  the  old  delight, 
Bemember  thee  a  little  of  this  night 
Of  marrels,  and  this  starlit,  silent  place 
And  these  two  lovers  standing  face  to  face/ 
*  0  Love,'  he  said,  'by  wl^t  thing  shall 

I  swear 
That  while  I  live  thou  shalt  not  be  less  dear 
Than  thou  art  now  V 
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Between  Medea  and  Glance  there 
lies  a  great  galf,  and  the  reader  is 
made  to  nnderstand  qnite  clearly 
how  Jason  comes  at  length  to 
wearj  of  this  passionate,  pitiless, 
eiActiog  nature,  and  how,  with 
Glance,  pure,  innocent,  girlishly 
flweet,  at  his  side,  he  forgets  what 
Medea  had  done  for  him, — her 
heroic  sacrifice,  her  brave  and 
lofty  dcYotion. 

7.  The  law  of  lyrical  poetry  (as 
Mr.  Palgrare  defined  it  in  the  pre- 
fece  to  tos  Golden  Treasury)  is  that 
'each  poem  shall  turn  on  some 
angle  thooght,  feeling,  or  situa- 
tion.' This  definition  would  have 
been  more  accurate  if  the  words 
*thonght'  and  *  situation'  had  been 
acluded ;  for  the  lyric  in  its  essence 
is  the  pure  expression  of  feeling.  ' 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  unity 
of  filling  should  be  preserved ;  but 
the  most  perfect  lyrics,  perhaps,  are 
&ose  where  this  unity  is  not  appa- 
rent nntil  the  close — ^in  which  the 
Tsrions  moods  or  aspects  of  the 
feeling  are  successively  disclosed  as 
ihe  poem  proceeds,  and  their  inter- 
dependence are  made  manifest  at  the 
end.  The  discursiveness  of  the  true 
Ijric  is  superficial  only,  and  leads 
finally  to  a  truer  and  lugher  sense 
of  nnity  than  more  direct  treatment 
conld  have  secured.  I  said  lately 
of  Th  Spanish  Gyjpsy  that  its  lyrics 
were  laboriously  artless.  In  that 
poem  sheer  intellectual  force  was 
the  genuine  thing;  the  discursive- 
ness was  feigned.  The  occasional 
panse  was  artificial  and  forced ;  for 
the  rhetorician,  unlike  the  poet, 
cannot  afford  'to  moderate  the 
pace.'  He  must  reach  the  goal  at 
one  heat.  Thus  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  constant  strain  about  any 
poetry  not  written  by  poets,  and 
that  whenever  these  brilliant  for- 
cible people  become  poetically  fitful 
and  wayward,  they  become  so 
*  because  they  mill^  not  because  they 
msi.'  I  do  not  think  that  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  between 
true  and  fieilse  lyrical  feeling  could 


be  made  more  manifest  than  by 
reading  together  the  lyrics  in  The 
Spanish  Oypsy,  and  those  in  Jason 
and  The  Earthly  Paradise, 

J£  the  painful  limitations  of  space 
and  time  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  dilate  some- 
what more  fully  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  lyrics  which  Mr.  Morris 
scatters  through  his  narrative. 
Note  this,  however,  that  besides 
strict  obedience  to  the  conditions 
I  have  stated  (pure  expression  of 
feeling,  and  discursive  unity)  they 
are  never  out  of  place.  They 
fit  into  the  narrative,  or  rather 
the  narrative  there  and  then  bursts, 
as  it  were,,  into  flower, — the  pure 
feeling  seeking  form  in  song,  and 
rising  into  a  sweeter  and  rarer 
music.  As  illustrating  what  I  have 
said  of  the  general  laws  of  lyric 
poetry,  read  these  two  entitled 
'  May'  and  'July'  from  The  Earthly 
Paradise: 

3£at. 

0  LoTe,  this  mom  when  the  sweet  night- 
ingale 
Had  80  long  finished  all  he  had  to  say. 
That  thou  hadst  slept,  and  sleep  had  told  his 

tale; 
And  'midst  a  peaceful  dream  had  stolen 

away 
In  fragrant  dawning  of  the  first  of  May 
Didst  thou  see  aught?    didst  thou  hear 

voices  sing 
Ere  to  the  risen  sun  the  bells  'gan  ring  ? 

For  then  methought  the  Lord  of  Love 

went  by 
To  take  possession  of  his  flowery  throne 
Hinged  round  with  maids,  and  youths,  and 

minstrelsy ; 
A  little  while  I  sighed  to  find  him  gono, 
A  little  whUe  the  dawning  was  alone, 
And  the  light  gathered :  then  I  held  my 

breath 
And  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  Eld  and 

Death. 

Alas !  Love  passed  me  in  the  twilight  dim ; 
His   music  hushed  the  wakening    ousel's 

song: 
But  on  these  twain  shone  out  the  golden  sun, 
And  o'er  their  heads  the  brown  bird's  tune 

was  strong ; 
As   Bhivering  'twixt  the  trees  they   stole 

along ; 
None  noted  aught  their  noiseless  passing  by, 
The  world  had  quite  forgotten  it  must  die. 
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July. 
Fair  was  the  morn  to-day,  the  blossoms' 

scent 
Floated  across  the  fresh  grass,  and  the  bees 
With  low  vexed  song  from  rose  to  lily  went, 
A  gentle  wind  was  in  the  heavy  trees, 
And  thine  eyes  shone  with  joyous  memories: 
Fair  was  the  early  mom,  and  fiiir  wert  thou : 
And  I  was  happy— Ah,  be  happy  now  1 

Peace  and  content  without  us,  love  within, 

That  hour  there  was,  now  thunder  and  cold 
rain, 

Have  wrapped  the  cowering  world,  and 
foolish  sin 

And  nameless  pride,  have  made  us  wise  in 
vain ; 

Ah,  love !  although  the  mom  shall  come 
again 

And  on  new  rose-buds  the  new  sun  shall 
smile 

Can  we  regain  what  we  have  lost  mean- 
while? 

Ken  now  the  west  grows  dear  of  storm 

and  threat, 
But  *midst  the  lightning  did  the  fair  sun 

die 
— ^Ah,  he  shall  rise  again  for  ages  yet, 
He  cannot  waste  his  life — ^but  Uiou  and  I — 
Who  knows  if  next  mom  this  felicity 
My  lips  may  feel,  or  if  thou  still  shalt  live 
This  seal  of  love  renewed  once  more  to  give? 

Only  one  other  can  liere  be  quoted, 
and  this  from  Jason  is  perhaps 
capable  of  being  detached  from  its 
setting  without  much  injury : 

I  know  a  little  ^rden  dose 
Set  thick  with  bly  and  red  roie, 


Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  tho*  within  it  no  birds  sing, 
And  tho*  no  pillared  house  is  there. 
And  tho'  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod. 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shoxd 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are. 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar. 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen 
StiU  beaten  by  the  billows  green. 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
TJnto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  botli  day  and  night 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind. 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am  and  weak. 
Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 
To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 
An  entrance  to  that  happy  place, 
To  seek  the  unforgotten  &ce 
Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 
Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Morris.  Eight 
years  ago  I  ventured  to  predict  in 
this  Magazine  that  he  would  ere 
long  take  a  first  place  in  England's 
roll  of  poets :  the  reader  is  no^  in 
a  position  to  judge  in  what  fashion 
and  in  what  measure  this  anticipa- 
tion has  been  realised. 

Shiblet. 
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A  VISIT  TO  LA  CREUSE. 
By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 


rhu  often  been  said  of  late  years 
tbat  Paris  no  longer  is  France ; 
that,  looking  to  the  show  on  all 
sides  of  mere  imperial  splendoor 
and  power,  the  influx  of  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
obBcoritj  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual elements  of  which  it  once 
was  the  focus,  it  may  be  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  the  metropolis  of  the 
worid ;  bat  the  capital  of  the  French 
nation,  the  centre  of  national  genius 
and  life,  the  representatiye  city,  it 
is  not.  There  is  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  a  sense  in  which  Paris  is 
now  France  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  The  town  has 
grown  while  the  country  has  shrunk 
in  the  composition  of  France,  and 
the  town  (especially  the  chief  town) 
is  now  made  up  of  elements  gathered 
^m  the  farthest  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying 
that  Paris  is  not  France,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  not  only  France  but 
Paris  itself  must  now  be  studied  in 
the  remotest  departments,  to  under- 
stand the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  both  under  the  empire.  A 
tme  political  picture  of  the  capital, 
with  its  new  palaces  and  hioule- 
Tardg,  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  its  numbers,  would  exhibit  La 
Creuse  in  the  background,  with  its 
desert  hills,  its  mean  hamlets,  and 
its  vanishing  peasantry.  The  most 
primitive  and  isolated  of  all  the 
departments  —  the  very  name  of 
which  is  not  found  in  Murray  or 
Bradshaw — ^it  has  much  to  tell  of 
the  general  state  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  which  it  seems  so  insigni- 
^cant  a  part,  of  that  transformation 
of  a  rand  into  an  urban  population, 
vhich  is  one  of  the  most  portentous 


revolutions  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
means  by  which,  and  the  cost  at 
.which  the  modem  splendour  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  created.  Those 
too  who  care  to  see  what  still  re- 
mains soundest  in  France,  in  the 
heart  of  its  people  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  institutions,  side  by 
side  with  sad  proofs  of  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  both  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  will  find  their 
account  in  a  visit  to  La  Creuse. 
They  will  find  themselves,  as  it 
were,  in  a  border  land,  between  old 
and  new  France,  recalling  with  a 
new  meaning  the  name  of  La 
Marche,  which  it  bore  as  a  pro- 
vince.* Without  a  railway  until 
the  other  day,  ill-provided  with 
roads,  and  its  narrow  valleys 
blocked  up  as  it  were  in  culs-de- 
sacs  by  the  peculiar  formation  of 
its  mountains  and  hills,  i£  has  re- 
mained in  many  respects  unchanged 
since  the  middle  age.  The  Revo- 
lution itself  passed  it  by  almost  un- 
touched :  it  is  to  this  day  so  secluded 
from  the  world  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  will  turn  out  to 
gaze  at  a  stranger;  yet  its  male 
population  is  the  most  migratory  in 
France;  the  greater  part  of  its 
grown  men  are  rather  Parisians 
than  peasants  of  their  native  ham- 
lets, spending  three  fourths  of  the 
year  in  the  capital — of  whose  newest 
quarters  they  are  the  builders  in 
the  most  literal  sense — and  passing 
only  the  winter  months  in  the  rural 
commune,  in  which  official  tables  of 
population  enumerate  them. 

The  passenger  by  the  new  rail- 
way forming  the  base  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  apex  is  Paris,  and 
St.   Sulpice  Lauri^re  on  the  line 


*  Re&rring  to  the  ancient  name  of  La  Harche  and  the  peaceful  character  of  its 
pw«uxtry  in  all  past  time,  so  imusual  with  Borderers^  M.  de  Lavergne  sajrs,  in  the  brief 
sketch  of  La  Crenso  contained  in  his  tlconomie  rurale  de  la  France — '  Qnoique  rappelant 
In  borden  d'^sae,  on  n'y  recueille  aucnne  des  traditions  belliqueuses  qui  se  rattachent 
d'ocdiniiixe  k  cee  fronti&res  entre  la  phiine  et  la  montagne  qu'on  appelle  des  marches.' 
VOL.  LXnx.— no.  CCCCLXX.  8 
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to  Limofi^es,  and  Moiitla9on  on 
that  to  Viclij,  are  the  other  extre- 
mities, crosses  the  whole  breadth 
of  La  Grense  between  the  depart- 
ments of  La  Hante-Vienne  and 
L'Allier;  but  he  might  perhaps 
gather  from  that  cnrsorj  yiew  a 
yery  erroneous  impression  of  the 
chaoracter  of  a  region,  the  barrenest 
parts  of  which  are  concealed  by  the 
cuttings  of  the  line,  while  bright 
chestnut  groves  and  deep  woods  of 
oak  and  beech  seen  under  a  summer 
or  autumn  sun  give  to  much  of  the 
landscape  a  rich  and  smiling  ap- 
pearance. Eyen  from  the  railway, 
howeyer,  glimpses  of  the  real  deso- 
lation and  wildness  may  be  caught. 
One  may  see,  for  example,  frx>m  the 
carriage  a  woman  tending  cattle  or 
sheep,  knitting  at  the  same  time  a 
stocking  or  a  waistcoat,  while  under 
her  arm  is  the  signal  for  the  train 
— at  once  shepherdess,  manufac- 
turer, and  railway  officisJ.  Tracts 
of  land  again  may  be  discoyered 
here  and  there  in  a  complete  state 
of  nature,  owned  for  the  most 
part  by  yillage  communities  on  that 
primitiye  system  of  common  pro- 
perty, of  which  Maine  seems  not  to 
haye  looked  for  examples  so  near 
the  centre  of  western  civilisation.^ 
Along  the  whole  line,  too,  towns 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Ghieret  itself,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
yillage  to  an  Englishman's  eye,  in- 
ferior in  both  architecture  and 
numbers  to  not  a  few  English  yil- 
lages :  indeed,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Aubusson,  which  has  but 
6,000  inhabitants,  yet  is  the  seat  of 
a  manufacture  of  tapestry  of  ancient 
celebrity,  the  *  towns '  of  La  Creuse 
are  all  villages,  the  'villages'  ham- 
lets, often  of  no  more  than  four  or  five 
cottages.  To  see  however  in  a  few 
hours  the  real  nakedness  of  the 
land,  the  magnificent  scenery  it 
nevertheless  possesses,  and  an  oasis 


in  the  desert  deserving  on  more 
than  one  account  particular  notice, 
the  traveller  would  do  well  to  leave 
the  railway  from  Paris  at  Si.  Sul- 
pice  Lauriere  (where  it  joins  the 
line  which  traverses  La  Creuse), 
and  make  an  excursion  to  the  village 
of  St.  Goussand,  perched  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  frx>m  which 
the  eye  may  sweep  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  department  to  the 
dark  Puy  de  D6me  fit)wning  over 
Clermont-Ferrand  in  the  Auvergne. 
Looking  down  on  La  Creuse  itself, 
the  eye  ranges  not  over  one  great 
hollow — ^as  a  name  taken  from  the 
river,  which  has  hollowed  a  channel 
through  its  mountains  of  granite, 
might  seem  to  denote — but  over 
innumerable  hollows  and  heights, 
with  here  and  there,  amidst  forests 
and  mountain  heath,  a  grey  patch 
which  marks  the  thatched  roofs  of  a 
poor  hamlet,  and  the  presence  of 
human  life.  Descending  from  St. 
Goussand,  a  drive  of  six  or  seven 
miles  brings  to  the  foot  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Peyrusse,  a  pic- 
turesque ruin,  the  history  of  which 
(it  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  La 
Creuse  with  a  history)  runs  back 
to  the  wars  of  Pepin  le  Bref ;  and 
which,  from  a  precipitous  rock, 
looks  down  on  a  mountain  glen 
formed  by  the  river  Thorion,*  with 
few  rivals  for  grandeur  and  beauty 
in  France.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, of  the  scene  for  an  English- 
man will  probably  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  beheld  within  the  de- 
mesne of  the  author  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  on  the  mral  eoono 
my  of  both  England  and  France — 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  who,  in  a  dis- 
trict so  unreclaimed  that  the  wolves 
are  not  yet  expelled  from  his  woods, 
and  the  wild  boar  comes  from,  time 
to  time  to  devour  the  produce  of  his 
fields,  pursues  the  careers,  rarely 
united,  of  a  political  philosopher,  a 
country  gentleman,  and  a  farmer. 


'  Ancient  Law,  chap.  viii. :  '  The  Early  History  of  Property.* 
'  Taurion,  as  it  is  otherwise  spelled. 
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The  purport,  indeed,  of  the  Rural 
Ecm<m/  ofOreai  Britain  and  Ireland 
cannot  be  fairly  understood  withont 
knowing  that  it  is  the  work  on  the 
one  huid  of  a  political  philosopher 
weary  aHke  of  reyolntion  and  of  des- 
potism, and  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
landed  proprietor  and  large  farmer, 
eager  to  spread  the  practice  of  agri- 
cuitnie,  and  of  residence  on  their 
estates,  among  the  owners  of  large 
estates  in  his  own  conntry.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  M.  de  Lavergne  has 
held  up  before  France  the  example 
of  English  institutions  and  customs. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  alien  from 
his  mind,  or  &om  the  general  doc- 
trine of  his  writings,  than  an  in- 
tention to  depreciate  the  French 
system  of  peasant  property  and 
small  fanning — of  which  we  find 
him,  only  the  other  day,  summing 
up  the  results  in  a  review  of  the 
Ei'qu^k  agrieole  in  the  Bevue  dea 
hmMondet :  *Tout  le  monde  accepte 
la  petite  propriete  non-seulement 
:omme  une  necessity  mais  comme 
m  bienfidt.  On  reconnait  qu'elle 
€t  favorable  et  a  la  production 
Tirale  et  a  la  s6curite  publique.' 
Similar  statements  abound  in  his 
umerons  works  upon  agriculture 
nd  land;  and  tihey  come  with 
ouble  force  from  one  who,  being 
iuiself  a  large  lajidowner,  is  sur- 
)unded  by  peasant  proprietors,  to 
horn,  circumstanced  as  they  are, 
e  has  hitherto  almost  in  vain  set 
i  example  of  careful  and  scientific 
iltivation.  Were  one  looking  for 
broad  contrast  to  Flemish  hus- 
ffidry,  one  would  find  it  on  every 
lie  around  the  demesne  of  Pey- 
ipse.  Within  it  nearly  every  plant, 
r  which  the  farming  of  Flanders  is 
mons,  may  be  seen  in  luxuriant 
t)wth — ^beet  root,  turnips,  carrots, 


Jerusalem  artichokes,  rape,  hops, 
hemp,  besides  -sarrasin,  rye,  and 
other  cereals,  except  wheat,  which 
(as  in  Flanders)  has  but  sniaU  suc- 
cess at  Peyrusse  on  account  of  the 
natural  poverty  of  the  soil.*  The 
system  followed  by  M.  de  Lavergne 
includes,  however,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  pasture  than  is  pirac- 
tised  in  Flanders,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  land  is  under  wood, 
to  which  a  considerable  tract  of 
mountain  heath  must  be  added  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  contrasts  <>£ 
elaborate  cultivation  and  wild 
scenery  within  his  own  boundaries. 
The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  crops 
at  Peyrusse  are  grown  only  for  ex- 
periment and  example.  The  pro- 
duce of  one  farm  will  not  raise  up 
a  market ;  the  hops  of  a  single 
grower  will  not  create  a  brewery ; 
and  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands 
of  some  of  his  neighbours  is  heather 
and  furze,  on  which,  along  with  the 
withered  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  their  lean  cows  have 
(though  they  have  to  do  the  work 
of  both  horses  and  cows)  to  make 
out  a  good  part  of  their  winter  keep. 
M.  de  Lavergne  himself,  contending 
singly  with  nature,  wotQd  have  little 
reward  for  repelling  her  entirely 
from  his  precincts.  Hills  clothed 
in  purple  and  gold  add  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  if 
they  do  little  for  the  farm  beyond 
furnishing  the  cattle  with  a  part  of 
their  Ktter — for  which  heather  and 
furze  are  here  put  to  use.  The 
chief  revenue  of  a  large  proprietor 
in  this  wild  district  must  come 
neither  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
farm,  nor  from  that  of  his  tenants, 
but  from  the  sale  of  his  trees  in 
the  market  of  Limoges,  where  wood 
is  the  chief  fuel  employed  in  the 


'  M.  de  Layergne  seems  to  share  a  common  opinion  that  the  soil  of  Flanders  is  naturally 
b.  judging  no  doubt  from  the  French  portion,  which  is  so.  Bat  M.  !^ile  de  Lareleye 
aking  of  his  native  soil,  says — *  Parmi  celles  que  Thomme  a  mises  en  culture,  il  s'en 
BTe  peu  d'aussi  ingrates.  Le  sol  tient  presque  tout«  sa  valeur  non  de  la  nature,  mais 
travail  de  Vhomme.  Cest  dans  cette  r^ion  peu  favoris^e  que  Ton  troure  ragriculture 
aiande  avec  tous  les  caractfcres  qui  la  distinguent.' — 6conomie  rurale  de  la  Bdgique^ 
'  10-37. 
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mannfactnre  of  porcelain.  Hence  it 
is  that  so  mncli  of  M.  de  Lavergne's 
ground  is  covered  by  forests,  which, 
besides  yielding  a  reyenue  to  him- 
self, afford  covert  to  innmnerable 
foxes,  not  a  few  wolves,  and  occa- 
sional troops  of  wild  boar  on  their 
way  to  his  potato  fields.  Foxes, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  one  hardly 
need  say,  are  not  preserved  for 
sport  in  a  country  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors ;  but  one  large  owner  can- 
not exterminate  them,  and  his  poor 
neighbours  will  not  waste  time  or 
powder  and  shot  upon  animals  not 
good  for  food.  They  are,  in  fact, 
mostly  old  men  and  women,  whose 
sons  and  brothers  are  absent  in 
Paris,  or  in  some  garrison  town,  and 
whose  chief  sport  is  catching  fish  in 
their  hands  in  the  river  which  flows 
under  Peymsse. 

Exploring  the  byroads  around  it, 
— ^roads  meriting  the  execrations  be- 
stowed by  Arthur  Young  a  hundred 
years  ago  on  the  roads  of  his  own 
country — one  finds  oneself  from  time 
to  time  in  one  of  those  rude  vil- 
lages of  which  a  picture  is  drawn 
by  M.  de  Lavergne  himself  in  a 
passage  which  also  describes  the 
distribution  of  land  in  La  Greuse. 
•  Out  of  a  total  of  550,000  hectares, 
1 50,000  at  most  belong  to  persons 
above  the  peasant  class  ;^  with 
estates  of  30  hectaros  on  an  average, 
cultivated  by  metayers.  300,000 
hectares  aro  owned  by  a  multitude 
of  peasants,  with  5  or  6  hectares  to 
a  family;  the  remaining  100,000 
hectares  belonging  to  them  in  com- 
mon as  village  communities.  The 
villages  around  which  their  little 
estates  are  grouped,  contain  gene- 
rally ten  or  twelve  houses,  with 
about  fifby  inhabitants.  Beheld 
from  a  distance,  these  little  re- 
publics, half  hidden  in  chestnut  and 
cherry  trees,  have  an  appearance  of 
brightness  and  peace  which  makes 


one  droam  of  the  golden  age.     As 
you  approach  the  illusion  vanisli^. 
Miry     and     impracticable    roads, 
thatched  roofs    so    close  that  one 
spark  sets  them  all  in  a  blaze,  rooms 
without  air  or  light  in  which  all 
the  beds  lie  in  a  heap,  the  cow- 
house  part  of  the  dwelling,  all  the 
passages  covered  with  manure ;  one 
can  hardly  comprehend  how  human 
beings   can  live    in   such   hovels! 
The  rest  of  the  economy  is  of  a 
piece:   the   ftimiture  of  the   most 
primitive  kind;    for  clothing,    the 
wool  of  the  flocks,  and  the  hemp 
the  shepherdess  has  spun.'    Never- 
theless  these   rude  dwellings   are 
palaces   compared   with   the   mud 
cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  the  v 
aro  built  of  solid   stone  from  tlie 
inmates'  own  quarry,  the  chestnut 
and  cherry  trees  around  them  are 
the  cottagers'  own  ;  they  are  oflen 
mantled  with   clusters  of  grapes. 
No    rent-day    threatens    the    cow 
which   sharos   the   roof  with  dis- 
traint, and  it  is  the  wool  of  her 
Other's  own  sheep,  the  hemp  of  hi4 
own  land,  of  which  the  shepherdess 
makes  the  family  clothing.     Here 
and  thero,  too,  the  neat  farming  of 
a  little  plot  shows  that  the  example 
of  Peyrusse  is  not  altogether  thro^m , 
away,  and  that  civilisation   migbt 
flnd  its  way  into  the  poorest  hamlet* 
of  La  Oeuse,  but  for  a  ceaseless 
drain  of  its  manhood  and  strength, 
rondering  impossible   that  natoTdl 
progress  of  opulence  which  planl 
manufacturos  and  trade  round  tl 
farm,  and  expands  by  degrees  t) 
village  into  the  town.      St.  Goal 
sand  is  the  only  village  for  maa 
miles  round    Perusse   in   which 
shop  catches  one's  eye--a  shop  til 
the  sale   of  Government  tobacct 
not  an  inappropriate  emblem  of  tla 
artiflcial    character    of    the    tra«l 
which  the  department  is  exhaas 
to  maintain.     In  place  of  buildii 


' '  150  oil  plus  appartiennent  k  des  boai^eois.' — tjcon,  rurale  de  la  France^  3nl  « 
p.  386.    The  word  bourgeois  does  not  here  mean  what  we  commonly  imdastand  byi 


it  includes  all  who  are  independent  of  manual  labour  for  their  liyelihood. 
a  country  gentleman,  like  M.  de  Larergne,  is  a  bourgeois. 
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towns  within  their  own  borders, 
Paris  is  the  town  the  poor  peasantry 
of  Crenae  are  helping  to  build ;  its 
traraux deluxe  are  constmcted  by 
men  whose  families  are  without  the 
means  of  civilised  existence.  The 
shepherdess  seen  from  the  railway 
was  the  symbol  of  the  economic 
condition  of  a  region  whose  fields 
are  untilled  for  want  of  strong 
arms,  which  has  no  retail  trade 
even  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
clothing,  and  which  is  unable  to 
man  ^e  railway  it  has  gotten  at 
last,  or  even,  if  the  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  to  woman  it  ade- 
quately. La  Creuse  is  one  of  six- 
teen departments  of  which  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased  under  the 
empire  in  every  arrandissement ;  the 
nnmber  of  it^;  inhabitants  is  actually 
less  at  this  moment  than  it  was 
bef'»re  the  Revolution,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  official  enumeration, 
which  is  far  from  showing  the 
real  depopulation,  since,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  greater  part  of  the 
?ri>wn  men  are  absent  most  part  of 
the  vear.  Describing  in  1856  the 
effects  of  the  public  expenditure 
npon  building  in  Paris,  added  to 
tile  blood-drain  of  the  army,  M.  de 
Lavergne  declared  from  personal 
b)owledge,  ^  La  Creuse  and  the  ad- 
joining department  of  La  Limousin, 
from  which  the  masons  are  brought, 
have  scarcely  any  able-bodied  men. 
Cultivation  is  literally  suspended.' 
In  that  year  the  number  of  masons 
brought  from  La  Greuse  alone  was 
estimated  at  50,000,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  279,000  of  all  ages 
and  sexes;  in  1866,  the  total  had 
decreased  to  274,000;  it  is  now 
further  reduced,  and  a*doubled  con- 
Kcnption  threatens  to  consummate 
the  depopulation  of  the  depart- 
ment.* 


The  levy  of  100,000  fresh  con- 
scripts a  year,  falls  of  necessity 
chiefly  on  the  rural  population,  be- 
cause the  peasants  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  exemption.  Three  quar- 
ters of  the  men  who  have  died  in 
the  service  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
three  quarters  of  the  men  still 
under  the  colours,  M.  de  Lavergne 
affirms,  have  come  from  the  country*, 
adding  that  *  peasant  property  is 
the  chief  sufferer,  for  a  poor  culti- 
vator whose  son  is  taken  from  him 
is  ruined.'  Accordingly  the  decline 
of  the  rural  population  of  France  is 
ascribed  by  M.  de  Lavergne  chiefly 
to  the  military  drain.  *  Par  la  s'ex- 
plique  la  plus  grande  partie  du 
vide,  I'emigration  ne  vient  qu'apres.'* 
But  La  Creuse  suffers  under  im- 
perial rule  more  than  most  other 
departments,  for  while  it  must  con- 
tribute its  full  quota  to  the  military 
contingent,  it  loses  a  yet  larger  part 
of  its  best  strength  by  emigration 
to  the  capital.  There  are,  indeed, 
people  in  France  who,  following 
jSnglish  precedent,  explain  all  the 
movements  of  labour  by  demand 
and  supply,  the  tendency  of  wagen 
to  an  equality,  <fcc.,  and  who  are 
ready  to  argue  that  the  peasantry 
follow  their  own  interests  in  going 
to  the  towns,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  be  the  best  thing  for  the 
country.  There  is,  they  urge,  a 
demand  for  builders  in  Paris,  and  a 
supply  of  poor  labourers  well  fitted 
for  building  in  La  Creuse,  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour ; 
wages  are  much  higher  in  the  capi- 
tal than  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country;  emigration Js  the  process 
by  which  they  are  raised  in  the 
latter  to  the  metropolitan  level. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  old  for- 
mula of  demand  and  supply  never 
explains  anything :  it  merrily  statea 


'When  M.  de  lArergae^  in  an  Euay  on  Peace^  published  in  1855,  sarcastically 
ixciarked,  that '  if  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  500,000  men  under  arms,  it  would  be  a  mncn 
iiovr  thing  to  hare  a  million,'  he  probably  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  come  to  be 
tUagbt  80.  The  Emperor  himself  probably  did  foresee  it,  since  his  published  works 
Bbov  that  he  meditated  it  long  before  the  Empire. 

'  DEitquite  agrieoU, — Bev,  dts  Deux  Mandes,  Nov.  15*  p.  409. 
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oyer  again  in  vagae  general  terms 
the  &kcts  it  is  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain. Why  is  there  so  great  a 
demand  for  building  in  Paris  ?  Why 
none  in  La  Creuse  ?  Why  are 
wages  so  much  lower  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  ?  How  can  the 
emigration  of  labourers  create 
capital  and  profitable  employment 
behind  them  ?  On  each  side  of  La 
Creuse  lie  flourishing  industrial 
cities — on  its  eastern  border  Mont- 
lu9on,  the  entrep6t  of  a  great  coal 
basin ;  on  its  western  border  Li- 
moges, 'the  potteries'  of  France; 
yet  no  emigration  takes  place  to 
either,  nor  does  the  one  solitary 
seat  of  manu&cture  in  La  Creuse 
itself,  Aubusson,  obtain  any  increase 
of  population  from  the  country 
around  it.  In  political  constitu- 
tion and  in  system  of  government 
lies  the  real  explanation  of  many 
economic  phenomena  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  political 
economy,  treated  as  *a  deductive 
science,'  can  never  explain. 

*  It  starts,'  we  are  told,  *  from  the 
principle  that  every  man  knows  his 
own  interest  best,  and  if  let  alone 
will  pursue  it,  and  it  follows  that 
principle  out  into  all  its  ramifica- 
tions.'^ But  what  is  the  interest  of 
an  imperial  government  ?  Does  an 
emperor  always  know  his  own  in- 
terest best?  And  if  he  follows  it 
into  all  its  ramifications,  how  are 
the  interests  of  the  country  he  go- 
verns likely  to  be  affected  ?  One 
third  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  state,  it  has  been  computed, 
takes  place  in  Paris ;  another  third 
in  other  large  towns ;  but  one  third, 
therefore,  is  lefb  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  from  which  the  whole 
is  mainly  derived.  Comparing  the 
relative  public  burdens  of  country 
and  town,  M.  de  Lavergne  finds 
that  the  former  bears  three  fourths 
of  the  taxation — furnishes  three 
fourths  of  the  troops — and  gets  one 
third  of  the  expenditure;  and  di- 


viding, again,  the  country  into  two 
regions,  it  is  found  that  tiiie  half  in 
which  La   Creuse  is  situated  has 
only  one  third  of  the  railways  and 
roads.      Again,    in    one    year,    of 
which  we  have  the  official  statistics, 
the  public  expenditure  in  Paris  is 
set  down  at  upwards  of  3 1  ,ooo,oooL 
in  La  Creuse  at  1 50,000^.     Not  one 
soldier  is  stationed  at   La  Creuse, 
while  its  scanty  resources  and  la- 
bour are  heavily  taxed  to  garrison 
Paris,  as  well  as  to  build  its  new 
streets.     Then   how  can  the  emi- 
gration of  their  own  sons  and  bro- 
thers, to  build  those  new  street^;, 
enable  the  peasantry  of  La  Crense 
to  compete  in  the  labour  market 
with   an   Imperial  employer,  who 
has  unlimited  command  over  funds 
to  which  they  are  themselves  com- 
pelled to  contribute  ?      Or,  how  is 
the  capital  of  the  manu&cturer  in 
Aubusson  increased  by  the  outlay  by 
M.  Haussmann  and  Marshal  Niel  of 
millions  in  Paris?     On  the  con- 
trary, the  expenditure  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  funds  collected  by  loans 
and  taxation  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,   has    prevented   the  con- 
struction of  railways,   roads,  and 
other  much  required  public  works, 
in  remote  parts  of    the  countrr, 
which  would  have  led  to  the  infiuj 
of  improvements  and  capital,  and  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  produce,  bv 
which,  the  demand  for  labour  and 
the  rate  of  wages  would  have  been 
raised    in  La  Creuse.      As   it  is, 
looking    to   historical  evidence  of 
the  condition,  in  former  centuries, 
of   the    whole    central    region,  of 
which  La  Creuse  is  now  by  &r  the 
poorest  part,  M.  de  Lavergne  does 
not  hesitate*  to  pronounce  that  it 
would  have  been    better  for   tha 
whole  centre  had  the  rest  of  France 
disappeared  in  a  cataclysm.     The 
inhabitant  of   Paris   eats,   on  the 
average,  ten  times  as  much  meat 
as  an  inhabitant  of  La  Creuse  or 
La    Corr6ze,     and    much     better 
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meat  The  Parisian  eats  the  best 
wheaien  bread,  and  drinks  wine 
erery  daj,  while  both  are  ahnost 
unknown  to  the  X)ea8ant  of  La 
Orensa  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
<m  the  contrary,  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  central  provinces 
(of  which  La  Crense  appears  to 
have  been  the  happiest)  was  thns 
described  by  a  writer  whose  report 
M.  de  Lavergne  fully  accepts : — *  Lea 
provinces  int^rienres  ont  les  mcenrs 
plus  donees  que  les  antres.  Elles 
se  noarissent  aassi  beanconp  mienx. 
C'est  da  boeof,  dn  monton,  beanconp 
de  pore  frais  on  sale,  dn  gibier,  de 
la  volaille,  des  fruits,  tontes  choses 
qne  le  paysprodoit  en  abondance.' ' 
It  is  sometimes  contended,  how- 
erer,  that  the  institution  which 
causes  the  vast  emigration  of  the 
French  peasantry  to  the  towns,  from 
impoTerished  departments  like  La 
Crease,  is  peasant  proprietorship. 
How,  it  has  been  asked,  is  the 
owner  of  a  few  acres  to  make  it 
worth  a  labourer's  while  to  remain 
in  his  employment  ?  Those  who  so 
argue  forget  that  the  number  of 
small  properties  not  only  places  an 
equal  number  of  men  in  a  much 
happier  position  than  they  could 
occupy  as  labourers  for  hire,^  and 
makes  a  better  provision  than  a 
workhouse  for  tbeir  old  age,  but  re- 
moves so  many  competitors  from 
the  labour  market^  and  really  raises 
wages  instead  of  depressing  them. 
But  for  small  properties,  all  the 
present  proprietors  would  be  added 
to  the  number  of  men  in  want  of 
employment;  all,  instead  of  half, 
of  the  men  of  La  Greuse  would 
be  driven  to  emigrate.  So  far  as 
Itoded  property  is  concerned,  it  is  its 
non-division — ^not  its  subdivision 
—which  impoverishes  La  Crense; 


and  the  non-division  is  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  a  government  otherwise 
occupied  than  in  promoting  im- 
provements in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  which  add  no  immediate 
^lat  or  visible  strength  to  an  em- 
pire. Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  quantity  of  land  in  La  Creuso 
belonging  in  common  to  the  vil- 
lages. ^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,'  M. 
About  pronounces,  *  that  almost  all 
the  valueless  land  in  France  belongs 
to  impersonal  beings — ^the  State, 
the    communes,   or  the  charitable 

institutions If  a  number 

of  villagers  own  twenty  acres  in 
common,  you  may  predict  that  the 
ground  will  be  neither  drained,  ma- 
nured, nor  cultivated.  Bveiy  one 
will  take  all  he  can  out  of  it ;  no 
one  will  spend  a  sou  of  capital,  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  labour  on  it. 
Sell  the  village  common  te  yonder 
poor  shepherd  with  a  dozen  sheep, 
and  those  twenty  acres  will  soon 
produce  500  hectolitres  of  com.'* 

The  common  lands  of  La  Creuse 
are,  in  &kct,  never  cultivated,  unless 
in  seasons  of  unusual  scarciiy ;  and 
the  ground  is  manured  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  the  crops  which  are 
then  snatehed  for  the  common  use 
of  the  village.  It  was  explained 
to  the  present  writer  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
his  own  appearance  in  the  villages  ^ 
of  La  Creuse,  was  the  village  com- 
mon. Not  conceiving  the  idea  of  a 
traveller  for  pleasure  or  informa- 
tion, the  only  reason  that  could  be 
conjectured  for  his  visit  was  a  de- 
sire to  buy  land.  But  the  buyer  of 
a  villager's  separate  estate  would 
take  along  with  it  a  share  in  the 
common  land ;  and  for  one  cow  or 
one  sheep  that  his  predecessor  fed 
on  the  conmion,  might  feed  forty, 


'  iamomie  rurale  de  la  France^  p.  406. 

'  In  the  concluding  part  of  lus  work  on  the  rural  economy  of  France,  summing 
Gp  its  general  results,  M.  de  Lavergne  says  of  the  small  properties — *  Deux  millions 
posskleot  en  moyenne  6  hectares.  Ceux-14  jouissent  d*une  aisance  veritable.  Leurs 
biens  se  divisent  par  dee  heritages,  mais  beaucoup  d'entre  eux  ne  cessent  d'acheter,  et 
en  fin  de  oompte,  ils  tendent  plus  k  s'^lever  qu'a  descendre  dans  T^helle  de  la  richesse.' 

*IeiVG^,  pp.  18S-9. 
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becoming  thereby  the  common 
enemy  of  the  village.  Hence  the 
acquisition  of  additional  stock,  and 
the  entrance  of  new  capital,  are  alike 
viewed  with  dis&vonr. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  neglect,  as  well  as  every  act, 
of  the  Imperial  Government  which 
diminishes  the  peasantry  of  La 
Grense,  and  the  capaciiy  of  its  soil 
to  support  an  increase  of  numbers, 
is  a  public  calamity  to  France,  and 
even  to  Europe.  Prom  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  a  region  in 
which  crime  has  been  almost  un- 
known,^ and  the  gentle  yet  manly 
virtues  of  the  race  are  visible  in 
their  features  and  form — ^peaceful- 
ness,  affection,  courtesy,  sobriety, 
honesty,  with  manly  independence 
and  physical  vigour.  It  is  this 
race  which  imperial  policy  is  fast 
eradicating  from  its  native  soil,  and 
transforming  into  a  crowd  of  restless 
roving  town  operatives  and  disso- 
lute garrison  soldiers.  The  de- 
population of  La  Creuse  is  but  a 
stnkin^  example  of  the  gradual 
extinction  throughout.  France  of 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  was  all 
that  the  name  imported.  The  rural 
population  of  France  is  now  scarcely 
greater  than  it  was  ait  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  while  the 
urbSun  population  has  increased  from 
six  millions  to  sixteen,  and  of  the 
numbers  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  the  country,  no  small  part  now 
consists  of  an  element  infected  with 
the  vices  of  the  camp  and  the  city. 
Not  only  all  France,  but  all  Europe 
has  reason  to  join  in  the  eloquent 
invocation  in  which  M.  de  Lavergne 


implores  those  who  direct  ifche  desti- 
nies of  France  to  leave  to  it  Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

'  Dans  toutes  nos  grandes  crises 
historiques,  le  paysan  franfais,  si 
bien  personnifie  par  Jacques  Bon- 
homme, a  toujours  fini  par  nous 
tirer  de  Taffaire.  Remontez  aux 
croisades,  aux  gnerres  feodales,  aux 
guerres  centre  les  Anglais,  aux 
guerres  de  religion,  aux  gaerres 
d'ltalie,  aux  guerres  de  Louis  XIV, 
aux  guerres  de  la  Revolution  et  de 
TEmpire  :  c'est  Jacques  Bonhomme 
qui  r^pare  sans  cesae  le  nial  fait 
par  d'autres.  G'est  encore  Jacques 
Bonhomme  qui  a  support^  toutle 
poids  de  la  demiere  revolution  et 
de  la  demiere  guerre,  c'est  lui  qui 
a  heroiquement  subi  sans  se  plaindre 
r^preuve  douloureuse  de  la  disette ; 
c'est  lui  qui  ne  se  lasse  pas  de 
fouiller  le  sol  natal  "  avec  une  opi- 
niatrete  invincible,"  comme  dit  Ia 
Bruyere,  et  qui  en  tirera  certaine- 
ment  de  nouveaux  fruits.  II  ignore 
lesjouissances  du  luxe,  les  gains  da 
jeu,  les  ambitions  fievreuses,  et 
possede  encore  les  m&les  vertofi  et 
les  instincts  productifs  de  ses 
peres.  Laissez-le  faire;  il  Tons 
rendra  bien  vite,  sans  faste  et  sans 
bruit,  sinon  ce  que  vous  avez  perdu, 
du  moins  ce  que  pen  vent  cr6er  des 
richesses  nouvelles,  le  travail  et  I'e- 
conomie.  Si  les  autres  classes  des 
la  society  fr«n9aise,  riches,  bour- 
geois, artisans  de  villes,  valaient 
pour  leurs  rdles  ce  que  Jaoqnes 
Bonhomme  vaut  pour  le  sien,  ce 
n'est  pas  TAngleterre,  c'est  1& 
France  qui  serait  depuis  longtemps 
le  premier  peuple  de  ronivers.'* 


>  In  his  crime  charts  (1833),  M.  Gneny  says  of  La  Creuse — '  On  a  compt^  cfaaqii« 
ann^  d'apris  la  mo^enne  un  accost  pour  attentats  oontre  les  personnes  sur  37,000 
habitanta.  C'est  enyiron  quinze  fois  moins  que  dans  la  Corse ! ' — Mahon's  Hutcfy  oj 
England'^  chap.  xlyi. 

*  L* Agriculture  et  ia  Population,  Par  M.  L.  de  Layergneu  Second  Edition,  1865, 
P-  343-4. 
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THE  CESSION  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 
Lean  on  it  safely. — ComuSf  line  584. 

Britain  belted  hj  the  sea, 

Island  of  the  fair  and  free, 

Thon  hast  ever  glorionslj 

Held  thine  own. 

Once  the  sea  was  thj  domain, 
YeSy  and  must  be  thine  again ; 
Ejngs  who  cede  can  never  reign  : 
Hold  thine  own. 

Wonldst  thon  shut  the  Midland  Sea» 
Thongh  all  Europe  hustled  thee  ? 
Keep  in  Tarik's  hill  the  key 
At  thy  belt. 

Quote  to  us  no  right  of  Spain, — 
Right  with  her  was  ever  gain : 
What  the  Moor  took  we  have  ta'en, — 
And  we  keep. 

Is  it  Justice  east  and  west 
Rules  so  widely  that  'twere  best 
We  should  cede  our  tall  Rooke's  nest 
By  the  sea  ? 

What  we  bought  with  blood  and  bone^ 
We  will  set  our  face  as  stone 
To  maintain  and  keep  our  own,*- 
Though,  we  die. 

English  mastiff  is  our  breed, 
Free  to  let  blood  as  to  bleed  ; 
But  our  nature's  not  to  cede, — 
Though  we  die. 

C.  A.  W. 
Chriitmaa  Day,  1868. 
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MODERN  PREACHING.^ 

[It  is  fair  to  state  that  this  Paper  has  been  for  some  time  in  tiie 
Ector's  hands,  thongh  circnmstances  haye  delayed  its  insertion.  Eec^t 
discnssions  however,  at  Church  Congresses  and  elsewhere,  while  they 
fihow  that  the  subject  retains  its  interest,  have  given  the  writer  no  reason 
for  any  modification  of  his  remarks.] 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  late  about  sermons,  that 
even  one  of  that  presumptuous  band 
80  indignantly  apostrophised  by  Mr. 
Tennyson  may  well  despair  of  say- 
ing anything  new  on  so  well  worn 
a  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  is  continually 
brought  befoi'e  the  pubHc  seem  to 
indicate  a  still  unexhausted  inte- 
rest. Indeed,  its  popularity  is  to  a 
certain  extent  secured  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  at  length  assumed  the 
form  of  a  grievance,  and  one  for 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  devise 
a  remedy.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
there  is  some  reason  in  this  view  of 
the  matter ;  for  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  to  say  his  prayers 
without  being  compelled,  whatever 
the  state  of  his  receptive  faculties, 
under  whatever  atmospheric  condi- 
tions as  regards  temperature  and 
purity,  to  listen  to  a  discourse  often 
of  unconscionable  length  and  un- 
pitying  dulness  ;  or  to  endure  with 
what  patience  he  may  the  polemical 
outpourings  of  an  eager,  'not  un- 
frequently  an  ignorant  or  bigoted, 
partisan.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
only  alternative,  far  from  it;  but 
still,  no  one  vrill  assert  that  either 
one  or  the  other  is  impossible,  or 
even  very  uncommon.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  risk  is  one  which  we  must 
be  content  to  run :  all  alike,  critics 
and  instructors,  the  humorous  and 
the  grave,  appear  to  agree  in  ac- 
cepting the  sermon  as  an  inevitable 
element  in  the  lot  of  the  church- 
going  portion  of  the  British  public. 


and  direct  their  efforts,  or  pretend 
to  do  60,  towards  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  or 
mental  pabulum  which  they  are,  as 
they  complain,  compelled  to  swal- 
low. This  of  course  is  the  end 
aimed  at  by  the  graver  writers, 
such  as  the  authors  of  the  books 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  bishops  whose 
charges  abound  in  advice  as  to  the 
style  and  delivery  of  sermons,  and 
the  archdeacons  who  occasionally 
take  to  lecturing  the  clergy  on  the 
same  topic.  As  to  the  lighter  cri- 
tics, writers  of  cynical  articles  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  like,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  unfair  to  assume 
that  their  main  object  is  to  raise 
a  laugh  and  entertain  their  readers 
at  the  expense  of  the  unlucky  ob- 
jects of  their  wit.  It  is  possible 
that  their  pens  may  be  sharpened 
by  the  wish  to  avenge  themselves 
in  this  way  on  those  at  whose 
hands,  or  rather  mouths,  they  have 
suffered  these  painful  inflictions.  It 
was  amusing  enough  to  find  the 
Bishop  of  I^ndon,  Dr.  Tait,  in  a 
charge  or  address  of  some  sort, 
gravely  advising  his  clergy  to  *  con- 
sider carefully  all  the  criticisms 
made  on  their  sermons,  and  make 
the  best  use  of  it  for  improvement ;' 
as  if  the  critics  cared  in  the  least 
about  the  *  improvement '  of  them, 
and  would  not  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  loss  of  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  of  holding  up  the 
preachers  to  ridicule  ;  a  pleasure,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  which  thej 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  deprirei 
In  this,  as  in  similar  diversions,  of 


Thoughts  on  Preaching.    By  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.    London,  i86i. 
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coarse  a  well  known  jonrnal  takes 
the  lead,  beginning  with  sarcastic 
letters  from  we  know  not  what 
supposed  *  dwellers  in  dry  places,' 
and  following  with  a  succession  of 
articles  marked  bj  the  modesty  of 
assnmption,  absence  of  fallacy,  ac- 
cnracj  as  to  facts,  and  logical  preci- 
sion of  argament  which  so  eminently 
distingoish  all  contributions  firom 
that  quarter  to  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  render  all  its  statements 
80  unanswerable  and  convincing. 
One  of  these  writers,  descanting  in 
the  usual  vein  on  the  feebleness  or 
n^ligence  of  tihe  clergy  in  not 
turning  to  better  account  their  pre- 
sumed &cilities  for  instilling  into 
the  masses  sound  principles,  not 
only  of  religion,  but  also  of  politics 
and  political  economy,  exclaims, 
*Wliat  would  not  a  preacher  of 
strikes  or  Chartism,  or  any  of  the 
like  popular  schemes  for  the  eman- 
cipatiou  of  labour  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  society,  give  for  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  declaim  for  an 
hour  once  a  week  on  his  favourite 
topic  without  being  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  answer  ? '  And  this,  he 
says,  is  exactly  what  the  clergy 
have ;  why  don't  they  make  use  of 
it  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  these  igno- 
rant spouterB  ?  The  answer,  one 
would  think,  is  obvious  enough, 
and  was  perhaps  not  wholly  unper- 
ceived  by  the  ingenious  questioner. 
If  discourses  of  the  kind  suggested 
are  to  he  delivered  in  church,  they 
would  very  rarely  be  heard  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preacher 
takes  his  stand  in  the  open  air,  he 
at  once  forfeits  the  vantage  ground 
with  which  he  is  taunted:  his 
Chartist  rival  meets  him  on  equal 
terms,  and  may  answer  or  interrupt 
him  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  then  it  is 
a  question  no  longer  of  common 
sense  or  sound  logic,  but  of  the 
style  of  argumentation  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  an  illiterate  mob. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  one  appeals  to  men's  passions. 


the  other  to  their  reason,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  with  which 
side  the  victory  would  remain. 
Would  Xavier,  would  St.  Paul  him- 
self, attract  so  numerous  or  so 
attentive  an  audience  in  the  streets 
of  east  London  as  a  preacher  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  aristocracy  or 
the  tyranny  of  the  poor  laws  ?  Be- 
sides, what  would  these  critics  say 
if  the  clergy  were  to  act  on  their 
advice,  and  choose  such  topics  for 
their  sermons  ?  We  should  pro- 
bably very  soon  hear  a  good  deal 
about  a  secular  gospel,  about  poli- 
tical parsons,  and  the  like. 

The  tone  adopted  by  the  clerical, 
and  especially  the  episcopal  writers 
on  the  subject,  is  for  the  most  part 
timid  and  apologetic.  They  seem  to 
admit  with  little  reservation  the 
justice  of  the  popular  complaints 
and  lamentations  over  what  is  called 
the  decline  of  pulpit  oratory,  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  modem  preach- 
ing to  that  of  former  days,  and  of 
the  unfavourable  comparison  drawn 
between  sermons  and  speeches  or 
lectures  on  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest. For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  discussion,  neither 
with  the  scoffers  nor  the  teachers, 
the  critics  nor  the  apologists.  The 
former  assume,  the  latter  admit, 
more  than  is  fair  ;  both  alike  aim, 
or  affect  to  aim,  at  what  under 
existing  conditions  is  and  must  be 
an  impossible  result.  On  these  two 
points  we  would  say  a  few  words. 
The  first  and  most  natural  charge 
against  sermons  is  their  dulness ; 
one  hears  complaints  on  all  sides 
that  sermons  are  dull.  It  is,  we 
presume,  in  allusion  to  this  defect 
that  a  well  known  writer,  whose 
tongue  seems  to  be  more  caustic 
than  his  pen,  has  declared  that  he 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  Christianity,  that  it  has  survived 
preaching.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  defend  the  clergy  as 
a  body  against  the  imputation  of 
dulness  as  far  as  their  preaching 
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is  concerned ;  the  task,  it  mast  be 
confessed,  woald  be  a  hopeless  one 
if  it  were.  No  donbt,  as  a  general 
rule,  sermons  are  dnll ;  we  have 
suffered,  like  our  neighbours,  too 
often  to  dream  of  denying  it.  The 
fact  is  undeniable ;  nevertheless  the 
outcry  about  it  is,  we  think,  un- 
reasonable. We  are  not  going  to 
maintain  the  advantages  of  it  after 
the  ingenious  fashion  of  the  Satur- 
day Review^  by  urging  that  *  as  ser- 
mons will  always  be  criticised,  it  is 
better  to  criticise  bad  sermons  than 
good  ones ;  that  as  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest,  it  is  better  to  be  soothed 
than  to  be  excited,  and  listening  to 
fine  oratory  is  exciting,  and  con- 
sequently wearying.'  But  without 
taking  this  lofty  ground  of  defence, 
something  may  fairly  be  urged  in 
explanation  and  extenuation  of  the 
admitted  fact.  First,  there  is  the 
intrinsic,  or  more  correctly  per- 
haps, the  relative  dulness  of  the 
subject.  It  is  all  very  well  to  deny 
this,  to  insist  that  it  must  be  inte- 
resting in  consideration  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat.  That  it  ought 
to  be  may  be  conceded;  but  will 
any  one  venture  to  assert  that  theo- 
logy or  religion,  especially  in  so  far 
as  it  is  practical  and  not  specula- 
tive, have  anything  like  the  same 
engprossing  interest  for  the  majority 
of  educated  men  as  science  or  poli- 
tics, or  the  details  of  their  profes- 
sional business?  A  very  indifferent 
lecturer  on  popular  chemistry,  for 
instance,  can  conmiand  a  more  at- 
tentive audience  than  any  but  the 
very  first  among  preachers.  The 
subject  is  also  very  old ;  it  is  one 
in  which  there  are  no  new  and  ex- 
citing discoveries,  none,  that  is  to 
say,  which  public  opinion  will  tole- 
rate in  the  pulpit;  controversial 
sermons  are  heard  with  dislike, 
novelties  are  listened  to  with  sus- 
picion and  alarm  ;  people  will  have 
the  ^ conventionfd  treatment'  and 
the  conventional  language ;  in 
short,  as  some  one  has  said,  '  They 
will  have  Konx  Ompax,  and  then 


complain  that  Konx  Ompax  is  dull.' 
On  this  account  alone  to  contrast 
sermons  with  speeches  or  lectures, 
is  manifestly  unfair.  The  lawyer 
or  the  statesman  has  continually 
fresh  facts  to  deal  with,  which  of 
themselves  suggest  fresh  argument 
and  help  to  keep  them  in  the 
memory  ;  the  lecturer  may  atone  for 
heaviness  of  style  and  other  defects 
by  the  novelty  of  the  matter  he  has 
to  communicate,  and  he  naturally 
chooses  a  subject  which  he  knows 
will  be  interesting  to  his  audience. 
Besides,  no  one  need  speak  or  lec- 
ture unless  he  chooses,  and  unless 
he  has  something  to  say  worth 
hearing,  and  no  one  need  go  to 
listen  to  him  unless  he  has  good 
reason  to  expect  either  information 
or  amusement ;  but  a  clergyman 
must  preach  whatever  his  dearth  of 
matter  or  defects  of  style,  and  his 
congregation  are  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  hear  him,  unless  they  are 
content  to  stay  away  from  charcb 
altogether.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
object  that  a  man  ought  not  to  put 
himself  into  a  position  where  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  that  for 
which  he  is  unfit ;  that  if  ho  has  no 
vocation  for  preaching,  he  onght 
not  to  become  a  clergyman.  This 
opens  a  very  wide  question  on  which 
we  must  touch  presently. 

But  after  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  sermons  on  the  whole 
duller  than  speeches  ?  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  doubt  it.  What 
can  be  more  dull  or  uninteresting 
than  an  average  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Who  does 
not  find  it  a  penance  to  listen  for 
half  an  hour  to  any  but  some 
eight  or  ten  of  the  most  practised 
and  accomplished  speakers?  Yet 
the  whole  assembly  only  numbers 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of 
these  only  a  few,  compaistively, 
ever  speak  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  an  equal  number 
among  the  clergy  who  would  rival 
these  selected  specimens  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  British  and  Irish 
laity :  in  fact,  the  speeches  in  ihe 
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Lower  House  of  Convocation,  wordy 
«nd  dificnrsiye  as  many  of  them  are, 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  witli 
those  deliyered  in  the  Honse  of 
Conunons,  with  abont  half  a  dozen 
well  known  exceptions ;  while  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Upper 
Hoase,  small  as  it  is,  are  among  the 
Terj  best  speakers  of  a  far  more 
nuineroiis  assembly,  the  Honse  of 
Lords. 

Bat  then  it  is  asked.  Why  is 
modem  preaching  so  inferior  to 
that  of  former  days  ?  How  do  you 
acconnt  for  the  decline  of  pulpit 
oratory  in  a  more  highly  educated 
age?  To  this  the  clergy,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  may  fairly  reply  that 
it  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  if  it  were, 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  grounds 
which  reflect  no  discredit  on  them 
as  a  body.  For,  first,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  only  the 
selected  sermons  of  a  few  and  those 
the  most  famed  preJetchers  of  the 
age  so  highly  extolled,  what  has 
been  called  the  golden  age  of  preach- 
ing in  the  English  Church.  And 
take  the  best  even  of  those — would 
a  modem  congregation  sit  out  one 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's,  with  its  classical 
allusions  and  quotations,  its  scraps 
of  Hebrew,  Gireek  and  Latin,  utterly 
nnintelligible  to  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  his  hearers  ?  Would  any 
charm  of  voice  or  elocution  make 
Barrow  or  Saunderson  endurable 
for  three  hours  and  a  half,  or  half 
that  time,  every  Sunday  in  a  Lon- 
don church?  Any  one  who  has 
read  these  famed  discourses  will 
probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  if  decency  restrained  them 
from  quitting  in  a  body,  the  whole 
congregation  would  certainly  be  fast 


asleep  before  the  end  of  the  first 
hour;  yet  there  is  a  well  known 
story  of  one  of  them  that  when  the 
hour-glass  had  run  out  for  the 
second  time,  he  held  it  up  with  an 
inquiring  look  at  the  congregation, 
and  was  answered  by  a  unanimous 
request  that  he  shoidd  turn  it  once 
more.  Does  not  this  point  rather 
to  a  change  in  the  hearers  than  in 
the  preachers  ?  And  if  we  go  back 
to  a  yet  earlier  day,  and  a  yet  more 
celebrated  name,  the  disappoint- 
ment would  be  greater  still.  The 
famous  homilies  of  Chrysostom  are 
not  discourses  or  sermons  at  all  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  but  con- 
tinuous expositions  of  long  passages 
of  scripture — ^a  style  of  preaching 
especiidly  distasteM  to  modem  con- 
gregations. There  are  passages  of 
great  beauty  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  there  is  ^quent  reference  to 
the  manners,  the  habits,  the  follies 
and  superstitions  of  the  day.  He 
notices,  sometimes  with  disapproval, 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  the 
different  classes,  much  as  is  done 
by  many  a  sensible  preacher  now ; 
possibly,  for  that  does  not  appear, 
with  as  little  influence  on  t£e  con- 
duct of  those  addicted  to  such 
pursuits.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
he  almost  always  contrives  to  bring 
in,  sooner  or  later,  one  topic — that 
of  almsgiving:  so  constantly,  in- 
deed, as  to  suggest  the  suspicion 
that  his  eloquence,  however  ad- 
mired, was  not  more  effectual  in 
opening  the  purses  of  the  fashion- 
able congregations  of  Constanti- 
nople than  that  of  our  own  bishops 
commonly  is  in  filling  the  plates  at 
the  door  of  a  West  End  church  or 
chapel.^     Altogether,    a    preacher 


*  A  Btory  is  told  in  Papers  on  Preachina  of  a  curate  who  always  introduced  into  his 
imBon,  whatever  his  subject  might  be,  a  mssertation  on  the  duty  of  paying  debts.  The 
coDgngation  considered  this  an  insult,  and  appealed  to  the  rector  to  gire  him  a  text 
irom  which  he  could  not  branch  off  to  the  old  topic.  The  rector  fixed  on  '  The  Convenion 
of  8t  Paul,'  thinking  that  no  pathway  out  of  this  could  possibly  lead  to  the  favourite 
gherance.  However,  after  a  short  description  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  he  began  to 
eQumarate  the  marks  of  'the  regenerate  man,'  and  amongst  them  the  payment  of  debts 
as  one  of  the  most  important.  He  probably  had  good  reason  for  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  might  hav*  iuatified  himself  by  St.  Ghiysostom's  example ;  for  payment  of 
debts,  after  Sni,  ooMI  before  almsgiving. 
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who  slioald  model  bis  style  on  tbat 
of  tbis  famous  prelate  would  scarcely 
be  held  to  merit  an  appellation  cor- 
responding to  tbat  by  wbicb  he  is 
best  known  to  ns.  With  men  like 
South  the  case  is  di£Perent :  people 
would  go  to  him  them  as  they  go 
to  hear  Spurgeon — more  in  the 
hope  of  amusement  than  of  edifica- 
tion. South's  bitter  personalities 
and  fierce  invective  would  command 
hearers  whether  uttered  in  the 
pulpit  or  anywhere  else:  how  far 
they  would  tend  to  advance  the 
canse  of  charity  and  mutual  tolera- 
tion is  another  question. 

Of  the  style  of  the  early  preach- 
ers, the  Greek  and  Latin  *  Fathers,' 
as  they  are  usually  called,  we  have 
very  fair  means  of  judging,  at  any 
rate  of  the  matter  of  their  discourses. 
Very  few  of  their  sermons  are  good, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
unequal.  They  are  not  devoid  of 
good  sense,  nor  of  occasional  bursts 
of  eloquence,  but  they  abound  in 
fanciful  expositions  and  far-fetched 
analogies,  and  their  exhortations  are 
generally  of  the  most  commonplace 
character.  We  are  old  enough  to 
remember,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  hearing  sermons 
entirely  modelled  on  the  style  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
ancient  preachers,  such  as  Basil, 
Gregory,  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
and  in  part  translated  from  them 
almost  word  for  word.  The  result 
was  certainly  such  as  to  justify  the 
opinion  of  if r.  Christmas,  that  *  a 
recurrence  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Fathers  would  not  tend  to 
recover  for  the  pulpit  its  ancient 
infiuence.'  And,  as  he  adds,  'it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Boman  Catholic  divines 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  these  early  specimens  of  pulpit 
oratory ;  and  we  do  not  find  either 
that  Soman  Catholic  churches  are 
better  filled,  or  that  Roman  Cattolic 
preachers  are  more  effective  than 
those  of  Protestant  communions  ;*  a 
remark  which  no  one  who  has  lis- 
tened to  the  sermons  of  an  average 


French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  preacher 
will  be  disposed  to  question.  Of 
the  hard,  dry,  formal  style  of  Eng- 
lish  preaching  in  the  eighteenQi 
century  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak.  But  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that,  as  regards  the 
preaching  of  past  times,  our  judg- 
ment is  formed  on  selected  speci- 
mens from  among  the  sermons  of 
the  best  preachers ;  and  we  main- 
tain that  the  nineteenth  century,  if 
measured,  as  in  fairness  it  must  be, 
in  the  same  way,  need  fear  compari- 
son with  no  former  age.  The  ser- 
mons of  Robert  Hall,  Irving,  Mcl- 
vill,  Chalmers,  Wolfe,  or  Newman 
were  certainly  as  good — perhaps, 
making  due  allowance  for  altered 
circumstances,  as  effective— as  any 
that  remain  to  us  from  the  pens  of 
older  divines,  monks,  schoohnen,  or 
fathers ;  whence  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  average  run  of  sermons 
now  and  at  any  former  period  would 
be  found,  if  we  had  the  means  of 
comparing  them,  to  bear  about  tiie 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  exists 
between  those  of  the  highest  class ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  veij 
important  fact  that  only  a  few, 
comparatively,  of  the  clei^  were 
expected,  or  indeed  permit^,  to 
preach  at  all.  K  all  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  as  in  practice  tliej 
are  now,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  side  to  which  the  palm  of 
merit  must  have  been  awarded. 
Dull  as  the  ordinary  parish  priest 
may  be  now,  his  predecessor  one, 
two,  or  three  centuries  ago  (to  go 
back  no  further)  would  have  been 
incomparably  more  dull,  if  he  had 
ventured  into  the  pulpit  at  all.  If 
his  theology  be  somewhat  meagre 
and  his  learning  ofbtimes  small,  he 
is  at  least  far  ahead  of  those  for 
whom,  if  the  pictures  drawn  of 
them  be  at  all  correct,  learning  and 
theology  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed. 

But  to  maintain  that  the  pulpifc 
has  not  sunk  below  the  standard  of 
bygone  days  as  regards  its  intrinsic 
merits,    and    even    that    a  vastly 
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greater  number  of  good  or  at  any 
rate  tolerable  sermons  are  preached 
now  than  at  any  era 


of  the  past,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  admission  that  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  efficacy  and  oonse- 
qnently  of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
instraction.  The  admission  implies 
not  that  it  has  itself  declined,  but 
only  that  it  has  fiuled  to  keep  ahead 
of  ^e  age,  that  it  has  not  done  that 
which  it  is  in  &ct  impossible,  under 
existing  circumstances  and  require- 
ments, that  it  should  do.  There  is 
a  remark  of  Dean  Alford's  which 
has  consida«ble  bearing  on  this 
question:  'In  proportion  as  the 
general  standard  of  mental  cultiva- 
taon  is  raised,  and  man  made  equal 
with  man,  the  ordinary  power  of 
genius  is  diminished,  though  its 
extraordinary  power  is  increased, 
its  reach  deepened,  its  hold  rendered 
more  firm.  As  men  become  fami- 
liir  with  the  achievements  and  the 
exercise  of  talent,  they  learn  to 
despise  and  disregard  iia  daily  ex- 
amples and  to  be  more  independent 
of  men  of  ability.'  Were  pulpit 
eloqnence  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  it  is,  it  would  still  fall  far 
short  of  the  power  which  it  wielded 
when  the  Bible  was  practically  a 
sealed  book  to  all  but  a  few,  when 
the  clergy  were  the  sole  depositaries 
of  learning,  such  as  it  was,  when 
there  were  few  published  sermons 
or  religious  books  of  any  kind,  when 
in  short  the  pulpit  was  the  one 
source  of  religious  instruction  for 
all  classes,  the  infrequent  sermon  the 
sole  exponent  of  moral  and  social 
obligations, — when  the  preacher, 
howcTer  small  his  learning  and 
acquirements,  was  at  any  rate  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  to  preach-  Of  the 
Fathers  it  has  been  fisdrly  enough 
observed  that  the  fact  '  that  they 
were  in  their  own  day  regarded  as 
wonders  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
only  shows  that  comparatively  small 
endowments  in  the  way  of  logic 
and  composition  were  greatly  needed 
and  highly  valued  wl^n  they  were 


found.  Much  too  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  great  amount  of  actual 
paganism  around  them,  and  to  their 
own  high  and  self-denying  charac- 
ter. '  The  last  consideration,  though 
of  course  of  great  importance  as 
regards  their  personal  influence^ 
has  nothing  te  do  with  the  merite 
of  their  preaching.  For  the  rest, 
the  same  might  be  said,  mutatis 
mutamdiSf  of  the  preachers  of  many 
a  subsequent  age.  Now,  all  this  is 
changed :  the  pulpit  has  ceased  to 
be  the  instructor  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  as  they  are  the  chief 
complainers  it  is  with  them  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  do.  In  an  age 
of  reading  and  discussion,  when 
theology  and  the  kindred  topics  are 
no  longer  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  clergy,  when  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties are  canvassed  in  every  so- 
ciety, when  Jowett  and  Colenso 
are  as  household  words,  and  Ewald 
and  Kenan  not  wholly  unknown — 
in  an  age  when  every  one  who  can 
read  has  abundant  facilities  for 
obtaining  in  other  ways  whatever 
knowledge,  practical  or  theoretical, 
he  may  desire, — ^when  in  short  it 
is  no  longer  needed  to  instruct^ 
people  either  in  the  truths  or  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  sermon  as  a 
regfular  part  of  divine  service  (not 
as  delivered  occasionally  and  by 
a  preacher  of  exceptional  powers) 
would  seem  to  have  become,  as  re- 
gards a  large  portion  of  society, 
altogether  superfluous ;  although 
one  is  sometimes  amazed  at  the  as- 
tounding ignorance  displayed  by 
fairly  educated  people  of  the  com- 
monest facte  connected  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  their  own 
church  and  even  of  the  Bible.  And 
yet,  whether  firom  a  consciousness  of 
this  or  for  whatever  cause,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  go  to  church  (and  those  who 
do  not  would  scarcely  be  attracted 
by  the  absence  of  the  sermon)  not- 
withstanding their  constent  com- 
plaints of  ite  length  and  dulness, 
would  rather  be  preached  at  than 
not.    And  this  not  merely  in  country 
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villages,  wliere  the  long  service 
•  helps  to  while  away  the  Sunday  and 
where  the  sermon  really  is  the 
chief  means  of  instruction  to  the 
labouring  poor,  but  in  the  churches 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  nay 
even  with  what  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  most  intellectuail  congre- 
gations. A  singular  taste,  undoubt- 
edly ;  yet  such  we  are  assured — and 
our  own  observation  certainly  con- 
firms the  assurance — is  the  result  of 
clerical  experience.  A  service  where 
it  is  known  that  there  will  be  no 
sermon  is  invariably  worse  attended, 
where  there  is  no  musical  attraction 
to  compensate,  than  one  where  the 
usual  routine  is  punctiliously  fol- 
lowed. Possibly  this  arises  in  great 
measure  from  force  of  habit  and 
dislike  of  innovation  in  all  matters 
connected  with  religion.  But  in 
whatever  way  accounted  for,  the 
fact,  we  apprehend,  is  indisputable, 
and  this  being  so,  the  clergyman  is 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  preach 
whatever  may  be  his  qualifications, 
or  the  lack  of  them ;  and  surely  if 
you  force  a  man,  or  rather  a  large 
body  of  men,  to  do  a  thing  which 
it  is  very  far  from  being  easy  to  do 
properly,  and  for  which  many  or 
most  of  them  have  no  special  apti- 
tude, it  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  that 
they,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
don't  do  it  weU.  For  that  is  in 
truth  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  that  the  supply 
of  clergy  is  not  greater  than  is  re- 
quired: indeed  several  of  the  bishops 
have  lately  been  lamenting  a  falling 
off  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the 
supply,  which  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at,  but  in  the  quantity 
even  of  the  inferior  material  which 
offers  itself  as  inadequate  to  the 
demand ;  and  we  have  heard  some 
of  our  clerical  friends  complaining 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  decent 
curates,  or  curates  of  any  kind. 
Yet  the  number — ^insufficient  as  it  is, 
and  still  more  insufficient  as  it  is 
likely;  to  be,  at  the  present  rate  of 
building  new  churches  and  forming 


new  districts — already  amounts  to 
above  1 8,000 ;  and  what  can  be  more 
absurd  or  unreasonable  than  to  ex- 
pect each  and  every  of  18,000  men 
of  average  ability  and  education 
and  with  no  special  training  either 
in  oratory  or  composition,  to  write 
year  after  year  two  sermons  a  week 
and  a  few  over,  even  if  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  or  to  preach  th^n 
decently  when  written  ?  —  unless 
it  be,  as  some  of  their  Mentors  seem 
to  require,  that  thej  should  be  able 
to  dehver  the  same  number  of  dis- 
courses unwritten,  in  such  a  style 
as  to  be  listened  to  with  patience, 
to  say  no  more,  not  merely  by  fiirm- 
labourers  and  ploughboys  but  by 
the  educated  people  who  usually 
form  some  portion  at  least  of  every 
congregation:  And  this  absurdity 
is  the  more  glaring  when  one  con- 
siders the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  First  there 
is  the  one  just  now  hinted  at,  the 
mixed  character  of  ordinary  con- 
gregations. To  say  nothing  of  a 
number  of  children,  of  whom  many 
may  think  it  is  just  as  well  that 
they  should  go  to  sleep  and  be  quiet, 
you  have  side  by  side  with  those 
who  cannot  read,  who  can  scarcely 
understand  the  plainest  English, 
and  whoso  apprehension  is  of  the 
dullest,  men  as  well  educated  or 
better  than  the  preacher  himself, 
perhaps  his  superiors  in  natural 
ability  and  logical  acumen.  How 
is  it  possible,  regard  being  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  once  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  two  ex- 
tremes, to  compose  a  sermon  such 
*  that  the  ploughboy  shall  exclaim, 
"I  understood  that  sermon,"  and  the 
barrister  or  the  member,  of  Parlia- 
ment, "That  was  well  said,  that 
preacher  carries  me  along  with 
him  ?  "  *  Imagine  Lord  Derby,  or 
Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  having  to  explain  and 
vindicate  their  policy  before  an 
audience  composed  of  foriy  or  fifty 
of  the  leading  members  of  both 
houses  and  four  or  five  hundred 
gentlemen  from  the  plough-tail  or 
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the  TiUage  shop,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  ! 

It  would  not  he  a  very  promising 
task ;  still  less,  if  all  alike  had  their 
minds  fall  six  days  out  of  seven,  at 
leoii,  of  other  snhjects,  and  took 
little  interest  in  the  one  on  which 
the  speaker  wished  to  infinence  or 
convince  them,  and  were  hesides  on 
other  aocoonts  indisposed  to  follow 
the  coarse  towards  which  he  desired 
to  le&d  them.  And  this  does  but 
inadequately  represent  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  preacher  has  to 
contend;  because  in  the  case  sup- 
posed the  subject  matter,  if  not  in 
itself  extremely  interesting  to  the 
audience,  might  have,  at  any  rate, 
the  advantage  of  being  new; 
whereas  the  preacher's  is  about  the 
veiv  oldest  and  most  thoroughly 
well  worn  on  which  a  man  can 
possibly  be  called  upon  to  write  or 
speak.  And  this  he  has  to  do  not 
once  or  twice  upon  occasion,  or  at 
reasonably  distant  intervals,  but 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  sometimes 
more  frequently  still,  for  ten, 
twenty,  nay,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  always  to  the  same,  or 
substantially  the  same,  assemblage 
of  hearers.  '  It  is  indeed,'  as  Mr. 
Borrow  writes  with  unusual  can- 
dour, '  quite  wonderful  that  most  of 
the  sermons  one  hears  are  as  good 
as  they  are,  considering  the  unin- 
termittent  stream  in  which  most 
preachers  are  compelled  to  produce 
them.*  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  a  distinguished  statesman,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  speakers 
iu  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
heen  asked  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Hospel,  remarked  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  on  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  speech  on  a  subject  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing new.  Yet  he  had  to  address 
an  audience  to  whom  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  to  whom  the 
fact  of  hearing  him  speak  at  all  was 
a  sufficient  attraction  to  ensure  him 
an  attentive  hearing.  And  cer- 
tainly, as  indeed  he  was  reminded, 
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the  occasion  admitted  of  at  least  as 
much  in  the  way  of  novelty  as 
could  easily  be  put  into  any  sermon ; 
and,  new  or  old,  he  had  only  to  say 
it  once  at  any  rate  in  the  same 
place  and  to  the  same  people.  The 
consciousness  that  all  he  has  to  say 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
before  must  hang,  one  would  think, 
as  a  paralysing  weight  upon  the 
energy  and  imagination  of  any  man 
not  wholly  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties, when  he  sets  himself  to  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  discourses,  and 
wearies  himself  in  the  endeavour 
to  impart  to  the  crambe  repetita, 
which  he  must  be  content  to  serve 
up,  something,  if  possible,  of  a  new 
flavour.  The  books  before  us  show 
how  deeply  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful preachers  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty. Wesley  writes  in  his  journal, 
'If  I  had  to  preach  to  the  same 
congregation  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
even  for  a  year,  I  should  soon  preach 
myself  and  them  to  sleep ; '  and 
Whitfield,  as  is  well  known,  had  a 
cycle  of  sermons,  carefully  elabo- 
rated, and  exhausting,  it  is  scarcely 
unfair  to  presume,  his  whole  stock 
of  learning  and  doctrine,  which  he 
could  rarely  be  induced,  never  ex- 
cept at  long  intervals,  to  preach  a 
second  time  in  the  same  place.  Yet 
the  gospel  which  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  preached  was  in  effect 
*  news  *  to  those  who  heard  it.  And 
if  any  one  wishes  for  hearers  to 
whom  it  is  *  news '  now,  he  must 
look  for  them  where  they  did,  not 
in  churches,  for  they  don't  go  there, 
but  in  the  *  highways  and  hedges,' 
in  the  *  streets  and  lanes  *  ef  our 
great  cities.  This  introduces  the 
question  of  *  open-air  preaching,' 
which  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  problem  is  how  to  shed 
an  air  of  novelty,  so  as  to  interest 
those  familiar  with  them,  over 
such  ofb-repeated  truths.  *  Nothing 
within  the  reach  of  art,'  as  Blair 
observes,  'is  so  difficult  as  to 
bestow  on  what  is  conmion  the 
grace  of  novelty.'  One  unfailing 
source  of  interest  to  a  ruder  age  is 
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quite  cnt  off  by  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  religions  knowledge: 
the  stories  and  biographies  of  the 
Bible,  like  all  other  stories,  lose 
mnch  of  their  charm  when  there  is 
no  uncertainly  about  their  issue. 
*  You  speak  of  Jacob's  lament^ktion 
over  Joseph's  supposed  death  ;  but 
every  child  knows  that  the  favourite 
son  is  to  be  restored  to  the  patriarch 
in  Egypt.'  No  doubt  this  may  be 
compensated  in  great  measure  by 
the  introduction  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  drawn  from  other  sources, 
by  allusions  to  passing  events,  by 
the  judicious  use  of  proverbs  and 
the  like.  This  mode  of  awakening 
attention  is  much  commended  by 
the  author  of  Papers  on  Preaching^ 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  endorse  the 
request  of  a  rector  to  his  curate — 
'  In  every  sermon  try  to  give  us  at 
least  one  good  anecdote.'  We  can 
imagine  the  rector  ere  long  heartily 
repenting  that  he  had  made  such 
an  imprudent  request ;  but  we  quite 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
clergy  in  general  make  much  less 
use  than  they  might  of  this  kind  of 
material  for  giving  liveliness  and 
reality  to  their  discourses.  Yet  the 
employment  of  it  demands  much 
caution.  It  may  easily  degenerate 
into  burlesque.  It  is  related^  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  on  the 
authority  of  one  who  was  present, 
that  he  once  told  the  following 
story  in  a  London  church :  he  was 
'explaining,*  so  says  our  narrator, 
*•  the  doctrine  that  no  one  can  plead 
his  own  cause,'  and  proceeded  to 
illustrate  it  after  this  fashion: 
'A  person  was  being  tried  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  had  engaged 
Erskine  to  defend  him.  Just  as  the 
case  was  coming  on,  he  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
don't  plead  my  own  cause."  Erskine 
returned  the  paper  with  this  written 
on  the  back :  *  You'll  certainly  be 
hanged  if  you  do."  *  If  the  reverend 
story-teller's  congregation  did  not 
explode  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  or  at 


least  relax  into  a  universal  broad 
grin,  one  can  only  say  it  was  not 
his  fault,  unless  indeed  he  told  the 
story  very  badly.  In  what  waj 
'the  story'  was  calculated  to  ex- 
plain 'the  doctrine'  is  not  very 
apparent.  It  is  very  probable  in- 
deed  that  it  was  intn)duced  simplr 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  atten- 
tion, an  artifice  of  which  Archbishop 
Whately,  if  we  remember  right, 
records  an  instance.  A  preacher 
finding  his  audience  somewhat  in- 
attentive, suddenly  broke  off  in  his 
discourse,  and  said,  '  I  will  tell  yon 
a  story,'  and  then  b^an  some 
childish  history  of  an  old  man  and 
a  donkey,  to  which  the  people 
naturally  listened  eagerly  enough, 
wondering  of  course  what  was 
coming  next.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them  all  attention  he  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  his  story,  and  told 
them  what  fools  they  were  to  be  so 
ready  to  listen  to  nonsense  of  that 
kind  when  they  would  not  give  ear 
to  truth,  A;c.  Ac,  forgetting  that  ft 
was  not  the  nonsense  that  riveted 
their  attention,  but  astonishment  at 
hearing  it  on  such  an  occasion. 
For  after  all  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  congruity  of  time  and  place,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
kind  of  trick,  though  it  may  be 
successful  in  waking  up  a  drowsy 
congregation,  does  much  more  than 
amuse  one  half  and  offend  the 
other.  The  preacher  who  ventures 
to  introduce  familiar  anecdote  is  in 
truth  always  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice: though  very  effective  if 
adroitly  managed,  it  requires  more 
skill,  probably  also  more  time  and 
pains,  than  most  of  the  clei^  can 
command  or  bestow.  For  an  un- 
practised hand  nothing  could  well 
be  more  perilous.  And  to  confess 
the  truth  the  complainers  are  not 
wholly  guiltless  in  this  matter :  we 
grumble  about  dulness,  but  are  very 
jealous  of  much  liveliness,  and  very 
ready,  on  small  provocation,  to  talk 
about  irreverence  and  the  like :  there 
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are  still  many,  it  appears,  whose 
notion  of  what  a  sermon  onght  to 
be  is  88  absnrd  as  that  quoted  by 
Mr.  Moore  from  Ozenden's  Pastoral 
Office,  where  it  is  laid  down  that 
*  every  sermon  should,  in  some  part 
of  it,  oontam  such  a  plain  statement 
of  the  Ghwpel  plan  of  salvation,  that 
a  casual  hearer  may  in  that  ser- 
mon, if  he  should  never  hear  an- 
other, find  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What    must    I    do    to    be 
saved  ?  " ' — an  opinion  which  Legh 
Richmond  also  expressed  in  nearly 
the  same  words.     One  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  ser- 
mons these  gentlemen  inflicted  upon 
their  own    congregations,   Sunday 
after   Sunday,    for    the    supposed 
benefit  of  this  imaginary  stranger ; 
whether     they    rigidly    restricted 
themselves  on  all  occasions  to  the 
OBe  topic,  or  dragged  it  in,  with  a 
sDbKme  contempt  of  all  such  con- 
sideiations  as  unity  of  subject,  into 
erery  sermon.   There  could  scarcely 
be  much  danger  at  any  rate  of  their 
being  guilty  of  too  much  liveliness, 
of  their  introducing  much  anecdote 
or  illustration,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.     Such   preaching  would    be 
admirably   suited    to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  rustic  in   Southey's 
Doctor^  who  enjoyed  Sunday  because 
he  went  to  church,  put  up  his  feet 
and  thought  of  nothing,  or  of  the 
old  bkdy  who  said  to  her  pastor, 
*I  suffer  so  from  the  rheumatics, 
that  I  have  had  no  rest  night  or 
day  for  these  three  weeks  till  I  came 
to  hear  you  last  Sunday.'  ^ 

Whether  or  not  there  are  as  many 
persons  who  take  this  view  of  a 
preacher's  duties,  as  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  and  Dean  Alford  appear 
to  suppose,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  yet,  no  doubt,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  great  variety 
of  taste  in  this    as    in  all  other 


matters.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  people,  so  we  are  assured,  who 
are  dissatisfied  and  in  some  measure 
scandalised  at  any  other  than  the 
conventional  language  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  and  to  which 
they  attach  a  certain  notion  of  so- 
lemnity. And  it  may  be  added 
conventional  topics  as  well.  If  the 
unlucky  preacher  ventures  upon  any 
question  of  history,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, plenty  of  his  hearers  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  'What  do  we  want  of 
science  or  politics  in  the  pulpit  ?  * 
While  as  regards  theological  con- 
troversy, his  case  is  more  hopeless 
still :  he  can  neither  meddle  with  it 
nor  let  it  alone.  On  the  one  hand 
allusion  to  it  is  proscribed  as  '  un- 
edifying,'  on  the  other,  the  Tim^ 
and  critics  of  kindred  spirit  are 
taunting  the  clergy  with  not  com- 
bating in  their  pulpits  the  heresies 
they  denounce.  This  conventional- 
ism in  language  and  treatment  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  bane  of  all  ef- 
fective preaching;  and  they  have 
deserved  well  of  the  clergy  and 
of  their  congregations  who  have 
set  the  example  of  endeavouring  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  its 
trfunmels.  Of  course  there  is  dan- 
ger of  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
coarse  jokes  and  vulgar  famili- 
arities, '  How  are  your  poor  souls  ?  * 
and  the  hke,  which  seem  so  at- 
tractive at  the  Surrey  Music  Hall, 
nor  recommend  such  figures  of 
speech  as  the  writer  once  heard 
from  a  candidate  for  the  Golden 
Lectureship,  who,  after  describing 
some  delinquent,  probably  one  of 
his  congregation,  exclaimed,  'Now 
I  wouldn't  be  in  that  man's  place 
(or  shoes,  we  forget  which),  at  the 
oay  of  judgment  for  a  thousand 
pounds.'  ^  Nor  do  we  care  to  listen 
to  such  talk  as  that  about  brides- 


'  Piiq>er$  <m  Preachinff,  &c.,  p.  i  ii. 

'  Tbe  same  preacher  ooce  related  a  story  about  a  troop  of  monkeys  dressed  up  in 
initation  of  his  oonrderB  and  nobles  and  taught  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  an  Eastern 
king.  In  the  midst  of  the  performance  a  wag  threw  a  handful  of  nuts  amongst  them. 
Then  followed  a  graphic  description  of  the  unseemly  scramble  which  ensued,  to  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  fine  dresses,  &c.,  ending  with  the  application,  *  The  deril  throws  the 
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maids'  dresses  and  cbampagne 
breakfasts  addressed  not  long  since, 
in  a  discourse  about  tbe  marriage 
at  Cana,  to  a  congregation  in  a 
town  of  fashionable  resort.  Still, 
without  descending  to  this  sort 
of  claptrap,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  a  more  easy  and 
natural  style  both  of  lang^uage 
and  delivery  than  that  now  com- 
monly in  vogue  ;  it  would  give  an 
air  of  realify  which  is  now  often 
wanting,  and  would  have  the  in- 
cidental good  effect  of  making  the 
preacher  consider  more  carefully,  by 
having  to  translate  them  into  ordi- 
nary language,  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  phrases  which  now  roll  off 
his  pen  or  his  tongue  with  a  facility 
which  is  often  quite  fatal  to  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  to  any  real  feel- 
ing of  their  import.  For  less  edu- 
cated congregations  a  conversational 
tone  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable, 
as  more  likely  to  be  level  to  their 
comprehension  and  best  fitted  to 
engage  their  attention. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  the  English  clergy  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  as  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  which  undoubtedly  tends 
to  impair  the  weight  of  their  preach- 
ing as  regards  the  educated  classes, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  have  been 
chiefly  speaking  throughout.  The 
habit  of  living  in  social  intercourse 
with  the  families  of  their  congre- 
gations, conversing  with  them  much 
on  indifferent  subjects  and  shar- 
ing in  their  amusements,  however 
desirable  on  other  grounds,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  detract  considerably 
from  the  gravity  and  authority  of 
their  Sunday  addresses  to  those 
whom  they  make  their  friends  and 
companions  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  who  consequently  have 
fair  means  of  gauging  their  capa- 
city and  learning  as  well  as  of  form- 
ing their  own  judgment  as  to  their 


* spiritual-mindedness.'  It  maybe 
doubted  whether  the  preaching  of 
Elisha,  the  frequenter  of  the  court, 
the  guest  of  great  nobles,  who  could 
speak  of  his  interest  with  the  king 
and  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  a» 
effective  as  that  of  the  wild  son  of  tbe 
desert,  clothed  in  his  hairy  leather 
tunic,  emerging  suddenly  at  in- 
tervals from  his  unknown  solitary 
dwelling  and  disappearing  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  came.  The  foreigo, 
at  any  rate  the  Boman  Catholic, 
preachers  have  a  great  advantage 
in  this  respect.  They  are  mostiy 
monks  living  a  secluded  and,  pre- 
sumably at  least,  a  much  stricter 
life  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
seldom  seen  in  society,  coming  out 
like  the  '  sons  of  the  prophets '  in 
ancient  days,  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sage, and  vanishing,  as  it  were,  oat 
of  sight  as  soon  as  they  have  doDe 
speaking.  The  parochial  clergy  too 
when  they  do  preach,  though  it 
is  comparatively  seldom,  have  the 
same  advantage  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree ;  they  are  more  removed,  so  to 
say,  from  their  people,  less  like  them 
in  their  ways  of  life ;  their  celibacy 
and  other  circumstances  isolate 
them  from  general  society  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  French,  Italian,  or  Spanisli 
preacher  has  this  too  in  his  favour, 
that,  as  sermons  are  only  occa- 
sional, his  hearers  are  less  likely  tn 
have  grown  what  Baxter  c^le«I 
'  hardened  under '  them,  and  that 
he  himself  not  being  compelled  to 
preach  oontinually  may  do  so,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  says,  not  *  be- 
cause he  wants  to  say  something, 
but  because  he  has  something  to 
say.' 

The  mention  of  foreign  preachers 
leads' naturally  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
written  and  unwritten,  or,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  extempore  ser- 
mons.    It  will  be  conceded,  it  may 


nut*,  and  away  you  all  scamper  after  them.*  On  another  occasion  he  told  his  ^ngre- 
gation  that  the  same  personage  was  popping  in  and  out  of  the  pews,  persuading  them  ooC 
to  listen  to  his  sermon.    We  have  heard  of  more  offeoaiTe  extravagances  still 
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be  presumed,  on  all  hands  that  ex- 
tempore preaching,  in  itself,  is  hj 
far  the  more  effective  style  of  the 
two ;  that  to  speak  an  address  is  a 
more  effective  mode  of  delivering  it 
than  to  read  it,  assuming,  of  coarse, 
that  it  is  the  same  address  in  either 
case.  For  this  is  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 
Those  who  advocate  written  ser- 
mons maintain  that  it  is  better  to 
sacri£oe  something  in  the  way  of 
freedom  of  voice  and  action  and 
grace  in  delivery,*  for  the  sake  of 
ensuring  that  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  citation,  that  precision  of 
argument  which  are  so  often  want- 
ing in  the  discourses  of  extempore 
preachers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  first  that  we  very  com- 
monly fiiil  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages for  the  sake  of  which  we  put 
up  with  the  tameness  of  a  written 
discourse ;  and  next,  that  with  fair 
qualifications  izL  the  preacher  and 
proper  care  in  the  preparation  of 
his  sermon,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
the  merits  of  either  style ;  and  we 
are  referred  to  the  example  of 
foreign  preachers,  whose  sermons, 
always  delivered  without  notes,  are 
not  inferior,  it  is  urged,  to  those  of 
our  clergy  in  genend  accuracy  or 
logical  precision.  But  the  remarks 
already  made  apply  on  this  point 
also:  the  preachers  abroad  are 
picked  men,  selected  for  their 
special  qualifications  for  this  duty, 
and  they  preach  less  frequently, 
and  consequently  have  much  more 
time  for  preparation.  Still  less  to 
the  purpose  is  it  to  talk  about  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  say, 
with  Mr.  Moore,  that  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  '  impress  a  sanction  on 
the  urrUten  in  preference  to  the  aral 
address,  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
why  Peter  should   not  have  been 


instructed  to  write  his  sermon  for 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  Paul  to 
have  declaimed  from  a  manuscript 
when  he  was  on  Mars'  Hill.'  The 
observation  seems  a  little  lacking 
in  the  good  sense  which  mostly 
characterises  Mr.  Moore's  volume. 
Nor  can  we  see  much  point  in  the 
remark  of  a  friend  to  the  author  of 
Papers  on  Preaching,  which  he 
quotes  with  approbation.  It  seems 
that  he  asked  a  'brother  clergyman 
who  was  staying  over  Sunday '  to 
preach  for  him,  and  received  for 
reply  that  he  would  have  been  very 
happy  if  he  had  brought  a  sermon 
with  him.  'Not  a  very  apostolic 
answer,'  says  the  narrator,  '  to  the 
request,  "  If  you  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on." ' 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
those  to  who  this  invitation  was 
addressed  went  prepared  to  '  exhort 
the  people,'  wluch  his  friend  did 
not,  and  that  '  the  people '  in  ques- 
tion were  Jews,  who  had  probably 
never  heard  of  Christianity,  not 
people  who  had  heard  it  preached 
in  various  ways  ever  since  they 
could  remember  anything.  The 
Apostles  were  missionaries;  they 
preached  to  those  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  new :  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  went  on  preach- 
ing at  the  daily  or  weekly  gather- 
ings of  believers;  in  short,  that  they 
preached  sermons,  in  the  modem 
sense,  at  all.  The  daily  disputa- 
tions for  two  years  in  Tyrannus' 
school  at  Ephesus  were  obviously 
of  a  totally  different  character. 
Probably  few  clergymen  of  any  ex- 
perience would  fina  much  difficulty 
in  giving  a  tolerably  clear  and  in- 
telligible outline  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  people  who  had  never 
heard  it  before,  especially  with  a 
little  preparation.     It  is  done  every 


'  As  regards  the  two  latter  points,  graceful  action,  it  may  be  obseryed,  is  absolutely 
impossible  in  an  English  pnlpit.  How  can  a  man  be  expected  to  do  anything  gracefully 
stuck  up  to  his  elbows  in  a  wooden  box  ?  Sydney  Smith  has  some  amasing  remarks  on 
'holoplexia  and  paralysis'  as  aids  to  piety,  and  asks,  *Why  men  are  animated  and 
natoTHl  evezywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  ?'  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  have  to 
(peak  in  such  a  constrained  position.  We  presame  he  was  referring  to  extempore 
preachers :  no  one  could  well  gesticulate  while  reading  from  a  manuscript. 
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day  hj  missionaries,  who,  wliatever 
their  zeal,  are  certainly  not  for  the 
most  part  superior  in  learning  or 
ability  to  the  clergy  at  home,    ^nt, 
it  is  urged,   the    Scotch   Presby- 
terians   and     English     Dissenters 
always  preach  without  the  help  of 
written  sermons.     As  regards  the 
former,  the  assertion  has  ceased  in 
great  measure  to  be  correct ;  many 
of  them  now  read  their  discourses. 
Before    this    was    tolerated,   their 
habit    was    to    commit    them    to 
memory  and  repeat  them  by  rote 
as  a  schoolboy  does  his  task,  and 
we  know  that  some  of  them  have 
confessed  that   they   never   dared 
pause    for    a    moment,    lest    they 
should  lose  the  thread,  feeling  sure 
that  if  they  did  they  should  never 
be  able  to  recover  it.      We  have 
not  been  much  in  the  way  of  hear- 
ing Nonconformist  eloquence,  but 
we  imagine  that  on  the  whole  it 
would  scarcely  be  an  improvement 
on  the  style    to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed  in  our  churches. 
Then,  again,  reference  is  often  made 
to  the  practice  of  the  bar  and  of 
Parliament.      Yet  in  neither  case 
is  the  example  a  happy  one,  for 
certainly  our  courts  of  law  are  very 
rarely  illuminated  by  any  brilliant 
specimens  of  fluency  or  elegance; 
and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending    the    debates    in    either 
House  £iow  well  how  much  more 
the  speakers  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
porters than  to  their  own  powers 
of  oratory  for  even  the  decent  show 
they  make  next    morning  in   the 
newspapers.     We  should  scarcely 
like  our    preachers    to    stand  up 
hammering   and    stammering    out 
their  meagre  phrases,   blundering 
metaphors,  and    inaccurate    state- 
ments, like  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able members,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  pulling  them  out  now 
and  then  with  a  convulsive  effort, 


as  if  dragging  out  their  halting  ideas 
from  Heaven  knows  where.  As 
regards  the  set  speeches  even  of 
the  most  able  and  practised  de- 
baters, it  is  well  known  that  thej 
are  prepared  and  elaborated  inth 
an  amount  of  time  and  pains  which 
few  of  the  clergy  could  command, 
unless  on  exceptional  and  compara- 
tively rare  occasions.^  For  after 
all,  one  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
sermons,  written  or  unwritten,  is 
want  of  time;  people  talk  oflen 
without  meaning  it,  as  if  tbej 
thought  preaching  the  sole  business 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  whereas  in 
reality  they  are  expected  to  do  a 
hundred  other  things  as  well.  Be- 
sides the  obvious  duty  of  visiting  the 
sick — a  very  onerous  one  in  large 
parishes — besides  his  week-day  ser- 
vices, besides  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals  at  odd  times,  the 
clergyman  is  very  commonly  school- 
master, almoner,  banker,  manager 
of  sundry  clubs,  arbiter  in  petty 
disputes,  and  we  know  not  what 
more.  How  can  a  man  with  snch 
multifarious  and  distracting  calls 
upon  his  time  and  attention  find 
leisure  to  compose  two  or  three 
sermons  a  week  of  such  a  character 
as  to  satisfy  any  but  the  least  fas- 
tidious critics,  even  supposing  him 
to  possess  what  is  always  impro- 
bable— the  necessary  qualiflcations? 
For  our  authorities  are  not  con- 
tent to  place  these  very  low.  In 
addition  to  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  '  our  best  divines,'  as  well  as 
with  the  passing  events  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  a  competent  know- 
ledge  of  the  rules  of  composition 
and  moderate  skill  in  argument  and 
illustration,  which  they  all  take  for 
granted,  Mr.  Christmas  asks  for 
*the  gift  of  utterance,'  for  *bodil; 
strength,  a  powerful  voice,  and  a 
conmianding  presence,'  and  seems 


1  Lord  Brougham  mentions  somewhere  (is  it  in  his  letter  to  Zachary  Macanlaj?)  that 
the  peroration  of  his  famous  speech  on  the  Queen's  trial  was  written  over  four  times, 
and  that  after  a  careful  study  of  Demosthenes  De  Corond.  At  least  one  other  veil 
known  speaker  has  made  a  similar  avowal  to  the  writer,  and  affirmed  of  his  own  know- 
ledge that  the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  distinguiahed  orators  is  the  flame. 
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gravely  to  adopt   Sydney  Smith's 
saggestion  that  a  'clergyman  should 
have  the  ten  commandments  written 
in   his   countenance,   and   all  the 
monJ  law  in  his  gait  and  gesture.' 
One   thinks    insdnctively    of   the 
pale,  feehle-Iooking,  narrow-chested 
curates,  of  whom  one  sees  so  many, 
and  wonders  how  they  come  to  fall 
8o  sadly  short  of  the  ideal  type. 
Seriously,    however,    imagine    tiie 
absurdity  of  expecting  to  find  1 8,ooo 
or  20,000  men  in  the  faintest  degree 
approaching    such  a  standard   as 
thLs,  and    when  you   have    found 
them,  indulging  in  the  hope  of  in- 
dacing  them  to  enter  a  profession 
which  scarcely  offers  the  remotest 
prospect  of  furnishing  them  even 
with  the  means  of  ahare  subsistence. 
But    although  we  cannot    help 
thinking  that  the  clergy  have  been 
somewhat  unfairly  and  unreasonably 
dealt  with — though  we  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior, to  say  the  least,  to  that  of 
any  former  age — we  are  very  far 
from  maintaining  that  it  is  as  good 
a.s   even    under    existing   circum- 
stances it  might  be.    Bishop  Berke- 
ItfT,^  amongst  his  queries,  proposed 
the  foUowing:  'Whether  half  the 
learning  and  study  of  these  king- 
doms is  not  useless,  for  want  of  a 
proper  delivery  and  pronunciation 
being  taught  in  our   schools  and 
colleges  ?  *     He  might  have  added, 
*  for  want  of  any  instruction  in  the 
art  of  composition '  as  well.     It  is 
obviously  a  very  great  defect  in  the 
education  of  the  clergy  that  little  or 
no  pains  should  be  bestowed  on 
qualifying  them  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  this  particular  part  of 
their  duty.     To  teach  them  the  art 
of  reading  decently  would  be  some- 
tliing ;  for  we  hold  that  the  manner 
of  a  sermon  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  important  as  the  matter  of  it, 
especially  with  a  view  to  securing 
attention;  whereas,  at  present,  so 
little  is  this  considered  that  not  one 


in  fifty,  we  dare  venture  to  assert, 
ever  reads  even  the  lessons — and 
notably  the  argumentative  parts  of 
St.  Paul's  writings — in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  even  moderately 
intelligible  to  their  hearers.  To 
teach  them  to  do  thus  much  would 
be  something  gained ;  and  if  to  this 
were  added  some  practice  in  the 
composition  or  compilation  of  ser- 
mons, many  a  congregation  would 
have  cause  to  be  thankful.  But 
we  should  not  be  content  to 
stop  here.  Although  the  natural 
endowments  needed  for  a  great 
orator  are  rare,  there  must  always 
be  a  considerable  number  among 
the  clergy  who — if  such  talents  as 
they  have  were  cultivated  in  that 
direction — might  acquire  without 
much  difficulty  such  an  amount  of  * 
self-possession,  power  of  memory, 
and  command  of  language  as  would 
enable  them,  provided  they  have 
reasonable  time  for  preparation,  to 
preach  with  sufficient  accuracy  and 
fluency  without  the  aid  of  a  book. 
Lord  Bacon's  suggestion  on  this 
point  may  perhaps  be  worth  con- 
sideration now.  He  asks  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  *  to  renew 
that  good  exercise  which  was  prac- 
tised in  this  church  some  years,  and 
afterwards  put  down,  by  order  in- 
deed from  the  church,  .  .  .  and  yet 
against  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
one  of  the  gn:*eatest  and  gravest  pre- 
lates of  this  land,  and  was  com- 
monly called  prophesying;  which 
was  this :  that  the  ministers  within 
a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week- 
day in  some  principal  town  where 
there  was  some  ancient  grave  mi- 
nister that  was  president.  Then 
every  minister  successively,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest,  did  handle 
one  and  the  same  part  of  scripture, 
spending  severally  some  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole 
some  two  hours.  This  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  to  frame  and 
train  up  preachers  that  hath  been 
practised.     For  we  see  orators  have 


'  Quoted  by  Mr.  Moore,  Though fj*  on  Preach h^.  p.  523. 
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their  declamations,  lawyers  their 
moots,  logicians  their  sophisms;  and 
every  practice  of  science  hath  an 
exercise  of  erudition  and  initiation 
before  men  come  to  the  life :  only 
preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest 
and  wherein  it  is  most  danger  to  do 
amiss,  wanteth  an  introduction,  and 
is  ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  the 
first.' 1  He  would  have  had  the 
same  or  some  similar  plan  adopted 
at  the  universities.  We  commend 
this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
professors  of  divinity  (one  of  whom, 
at  Cambridge,  haa  we  believe  al- 
ready a  class  for  composition  and 
elocution)  as  well  as  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  younger  clergy.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  all  this  implies  either  longer 
preparatory  training  or  more  leisure 
after  ordination.  Of  the  latter 
point  we  have  already  spoken. 
Longer  training  implies  more  ex- 
pense ;  and  what  proportion  does 
the  average  clerical  income  bear  to 
the  already  heavy  expense  of  the 
ordinary  clerical  education  ? 

The  truth  is,  all  the  advice  and 
criticism  point  in  one  direction.  If 
preaching  is  to  be  what  the  critics 
require,  there  must  be  fewer  ser- 
mons and  selected  preachers.  The 
parochial  clergy  have  not  the  time 
even  if  they  had  the  ability,  which 
of  course  in  many,  and  some  of 
them  very  excellent  parish  priests, 
is  wholly  wanting.  If  you  will 
have  two  sermons  a  week  in  every 
village,  most  of  them  must  be  poor 
ones  ;  and  in  towns  too,  so  long  as 
the  mode  of  dispensing  preferment 
remains  what  it  is.  To  ensure  the 
appointment  of  good  preachers,  even 
in  large  town  parishes,  would  ne- 
cessitate an  entire  revolution  in 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  Convocation  recom- 
mended, we  believe,  in  1857  the 
appointment  of  missionary  preach- 
ers, whether  to  relieve  or  super- 
sede the  parochial  clergy,  whether 
to  have  fixed  circuits  or  to  go  only 


where  invited — in  short,  under  what 
regulations  and  restrictions,  if  anj 
were  propounded,  we  do  not  re- 
member. The  recollection  of  the 
jealousy  and  perpetual  squabbles 
between  the  preaching  friars  and 
the  secular  clergy  does  not  at  first 
sight  encourage  the  revival  of  such 
a  scheme. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  having 
fewer  sermons  and  bo  allowing 
more  time  for  preparation,  although 
theoretically  it  may  seem  desirable 
that  one  good  sermon  should  be 
preached  rather  than  two,  three,  or 
four  bad  or  indifferent  ones,  and 
though  for  ourselves  y^e  should 
prefer  being  able  to  go  to  church 
occasionally  without  having  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  at  all,  yet  practically  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  the  change 
would  be  a  beneficial  or  even  a 
popular  one.  In  the  vast  majoritT 
of  parishes,  town  or  country,  it 
certainly  would  not  be :  where 
there  is  no  sermon  the  service,  as  a 
rule,  is  very  thinly  attended;  so 
that  it  is  evident,  as  'we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  people  on 
the  whole  would  rather  have  snch 
sermons  as  they  can  get  than  none 
at  all,  and  consequently  that  the 
clergyman  has  no  choice  but  U>  go 
on  preaching  as  best  he  may. 
Doubtless  he  may  improve  by  dint 
of  practice ;  but  if  not,  he  has  very 
little  chance,  under  the  present 
system,  of  improving  himself  much 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  hard  lot, 
no  doubt,  for  a  clever  well  educatai 
man,  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  theology,  not  unac- 
quainted with  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  *  sit  under '  the  crude  expo- 
sitions and  self-satisfied  monitions 
of  a  youth  just  escaped  from  the 
university,  or  who  possibly  has 
never  been  there ;  but  majorities 
rule,  and  as  the  majority  w5l  have 
sermons,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and 
hope  for  better  times. 
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WHAT  IS  A  BISHOP? 


I 

I 


r  N  one  o  f  M  r»  Trol  1  ope  *  a  m  ost  amus- 

usg  fictions  a  young  ficapegrace 

the  respectable   Bishop  of 

f  ttiat  b  e  o  D  ce  had  thoug)it  s 

a  bishop  himself.     Dr. 

w&fl  stjirtled^  as   well   he 

be^   at  tbe  audacity  of  the 

There  goes  more  to  tbe 

of   a  bishop   than   comeB 

I  the  power  of  most  men,  and 

4&iibtedly  more  than  falls  to  tbe 

I  «f  any   one    born  without    a 

-fiks  for  respectability*     To  be  a 

«bop  a  man  must  not  only  have  a 

<ppy  disposition   by  nature,   but 

*M  iiave  undergone  a  long   and 

irefal  process  of  cultivation,      A 

^vi  might  doubtless  be  laid  down 

iitiiig  oat   pretty  distinctly  tbo 

iths  which   leaxl   to   the   desired 

*iiiGnc©,  and  exbibiting  the  moat 

Jigerous  pitfalb    by  which   that 

tfit^flr  road   in    beset.      But    the 

iitj  even  when  distinctly  known^ 

ijot  by  any  to  cans  an  easy  one 

valk*     Most  men  have  impulses 

4t*k  lead  them  to  bolt  to  the  right 

ihe  letl;  tbey  shy  at  obs^tacles 

Atcb  tbey  ought  to  pass  unmoved, 

^   iiiey  make    impulsive  rushes 

•Wri    ihcj   ought    to    pick    their 

•y  wrefidly.      Like  tbe   animals 

^"d  crosa  mountain  passes  with 

^  |tmieat  safety,  they  ahonld  be 

-0^     plod4'"  '       -^native 

10U 


ynmf  ^ 


beings,  able  to  walk  without  a 
moment's  giddiness  past  precipices 
where  the  ordinary  traveller  re- 
quires to  be  led  by  the  hand  blind-* 
fold.  Marvellous  as  is  the  instinct 
displayed  by  some  persons  from 
their  early  years,  it  is  not  without 
careful  training  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  qualified  at  all  points 
for  their  duly. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  select  at  the 
universities  or  even  at  schools  the 
lads  who  are  &vourable  subjects 
for  the  art  of  bishop-making :  thev 
are  generally  popular  at  once  with 
their  superiors  and  with  their 
equals ;  they  have  a  gifb  for  Latin 
verses  and  for  all  accomplishments 
which  do  not  require  originaliiy; 
they  read  the  lessons  in  chapel  and 
the  grace  in  hall  so  pleasingly  as 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  itteir 
superiors;  they  win  good-conduct 
prizes  and  give  unbounded  satis^ 
faction  to  their  tutors,  their  parents, 
and  every  one  connected  with  them. 
If,  as  may  possibly  happen,  they 
have  a  few  wild  oats  to  sow,  they 
get  through  that  process  as  rapidly 
and  decorously  as  possible.  But  as 
a  rule,  they  are  exceedingly  virtuous; 
they  win  a  creditable,  if  not  a  pro- 
minent place  in  examinations,  and 
their  success  gives  general  satis- 
faction.    In  short,  ihey  belong  to  a 
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species  endowed  with  the  enviable 
power  of  secreting  a  certain  creamy 
flaid  which  smoothes  its  progress 
through  life.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  our  intention  than  to 
sneer  at  such  useful  and  inoffensive 
persons.  If  there  was  no  relief  to 
them,  if  there  was  not  a  little 
mustard  to  all  this  oil,  life  would 
be  intolerably  insipid;  but  as  the 
world  is  constituted  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  plausible  part  of 
mankind  to  discharge  a  very  useful 
function.  Such  a  man  as  we  have 
described  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
reformer;  he  will  not  be  one  to 
break  down  conventions  and  scatter 
humbugs  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  but  he  will  do  such  duties 
as  fall  to  him  decently,  and  in  some 
respects  with  considerable  effi- 
ciency. If  he  becomes  a  lawyer  his 
mellifluous  eloquence  will  charm 
pig-headed  juries  and  propitiate 
parliamentary  opposition.  As  a 
physician  it  will  make  him  the 
favourite  of  fashionable  ladies,  and 
his  practice  will  at  any  rate  be  safe 
and  judicious.  But  it  is  in  the 
Church  that  he  will  find  the  widest 
scope  for  his  talents  and  the  best 
chance  of  bringing  them  to  absolute 
perfection.  He  will  rise  slowly,  but 
surely,  by  a  process  resembling  that 
of  natural  selection.  It  is  long 
since  bishoprics  were  given  away 
as  the  fair  prizes  of  political  job- 
bery, or  according  to  the  old 
traditionary  custom,  as  a  reward 
for  editing  an  indecent  Greek  play. 
The  modes  of  rising  are  simpler, 
and  so  far  as  the  positive  qualifica- 
tions are  concerned  more  creditable. 
A  candidate  for  episcopacy  should 
either  get  the  credit  of  being  a  good 
man  of  business — that  is  to  say,  of 
answering  all  his  letters  by  return 
of  post  and  tying  up  his  papers  in 
neat  little  bundles  with  red  tape, 
and  should  give  some  such  specimen 
of  his  powers  as  keeping  a  large 
parish  in  good  working  order;  or 
he  should  write  a  good  sound  book 
on  metaphysics  or  theology,  recon- 


ciling absolute  orthodoxy  with  per. 
feet  candour,  and  making  enough 
concessions  to  prove  his  freedom 
from  ignorant  prejudices.  A  com- 
mentator, for  example,  on  the 
Scriptures  should  tacitly  give  np 
the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  bat 
demonstrate  that  the  occasional 
deviations  from  strict  accuracy  only 
strengthen  the  general  weight  of 
authority.  He  should  take  the 
starch  out  of  his  orthodoigr  and  yet 
leave  its  substance ;  it  should  be- 
come supple  without  falling  to 
pieces.  A  metaphysical  treatise  is 
perhaps  more  advisable,  because  so 
long  as  the  right  conclusions  are 
expressed  in  orthodox  terms,  few 
people  will  trouble  themselves  to 
look  into  the  argument  or  presame 
to  understand  it.  A  little  rashness, 
however,  at  this  stage,  may  torn  a 
man  aside  from  the  main  current 
into  the  hopeless  backwater  of  a 
deanery.  It  is  safer  to  rise  as  a  man 
of  business  if  the  aspirant  is  pro- 
vided, as  a  future  bishop  must  be, 
with  a  proper  talent  for  avoiding 
extremes  and  reconciling  parties. 
The  objection  to  all  this  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  extreme  predominance 
which  it  gives  to  the  virtues  which 
go  to  make  a  safe  man.  There  are 
expected  or  implied,  it  may  be 
said,  too  many  negative  qualifica- 
tions; one  temporary  lapse  into 
originality  will  do  more  harm  tium 
can  be  repaired  by  years  of  walk- 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  our  others. 
The  least  suspicion  of  flightiness  or 
a  disposition  to  kick  over  the 
traces  is  absolutely  &ta].  A  bishop 
must  not  only  be  commonplace, 
but  be  entirely  above  all  suspicion 
of  any  disposition  to  deviate  into 
originality.  To  say  the  truth,  this 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Chnrch; 
the  edifice  is  so  unstable  that  its 
foundations  must  be*  made  of  the 
steadiest  materials.  A  few  unstable 
pinnacles,  like  Mr.  Maconochie 
or  Dr.  Colenso,  may  topple  off  one 
way  or  another  without  doing  much 
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harm,  bat  if  a  ^nuiue  bisliop,  not 
a  mei-e  colonial,  were  to  go  astray, 
who  can  foretell  the  consequences  ? 
The  Church  must  be  handled  as 
tenderly  as  though  we  loved  it;  and 
to  bni^  an  eccentric  person  into 
the  most  sacred  shrine  would  be  as 
rash  as  to  store  rockets  and  lucifer 
matches  in  a  powder  magazine. 
A  spoilt  child  might  do  terrible 
damage,  amidst  so  much  fragile 
fnniitare. 

To  a  person  who  appreciates 
these  difficulties  nothing  is  more 
teaching  than  the  sight  of  the 
bench  of  bishops.  To  see  our 
reverend  &thers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  heautifol  in  their  lawn 
sleeves,  like  a  flock  of  stainless 
birds  or  a  pure  white  cloud,  '  that 
moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,' 
is  teaching  and  instructive  at  once. 
Individoally  each  man  has  been 
mellowed  like  old  wine  by  slow 
action  of  influences  that  have  re- 
moved all  acerbity  from  his  con- 
stitation.  Collectively  they  have 
that  historical  halo  which  only 
oomes  to  the  ripe  products  of  an 
ancient  civilisation.  It  is  so  odd 
that  they  should  be  there  at  all ; 
their  very  presence  implies  a  slow 
process  of  development,  dating  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  and  resulting  in 
one  of  those  picturesque  products 
which  can  hardly  withstand  much 
bnger  the  action  of  the  modem 
critical  spirit.  We  think  of  the 
last  generation  of  bishops,  some  of 
whose  descendants  still  enjoy  the 
fraits  of  parental  jobbery,  and  give 
thanks  that  we  are  not  as  our  fore- 
fathers. The  present  body  are  at 
least  an  incarnation  of  respectability; 
they  discharge  their  duties  wiUi 
great  assiduity  and  a  fiaiir  amount 
of  success ;  one  or  two  of  them  at 
least  are  men  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  r^ard  without  the  respect  due 
to  talent,  sincerity,  and  oonscien- 
tioos  labour.  They  never  give 
cause  for  scandal  and  seldom  ever 
for  excitement,  and  yet  our  satisfac- 
tion is  not  unalloyed.      May  not 


these  white  hairs  and  lawn  sleeves 
be  destined  to  some  rude  encoun- 
ters ?  Are  they  not  too  conspicu- 
ously symbols  of  the  policy  which 
says  Peace  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  which  consists  in  the  one  idea 
of  keeping  things  quiet  as  long  as 
doing  nothing  inll  preserve  quiet  ? 
We  look  at  the  reverend  bench, 
'round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, '  and 
the  very  calm  suggests  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  coming  tempest. 

Bishops  in  short  are  men  of  many 
merits.  They  are  good  men  of 
business,  steady  respectable  officials, 
who,  if  they  fail,  will  at  any  rate 
not  fail  by  abrupt  deviations  from 
routine.  And  some  persons  may  be 
of  opinion  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances nothing  more  is  wanted. 
However  that  may  be,  one  fiict  at 
least  is  superfluously  plain.  The 
bishops  belong  to  the  conservative 
not  to  the  impulsive  forces  of 
socieiy.  They  are  not  the  leaders 
of  parties  nor  the  propagators  of 
new  ideas.  The  thoughts  that  are 
agitating  and  upheaving  society  may 
be  traced  to  many  minds  within 
and  without  the  Church.  Seceders 
towards  Positivism  or  Romanism, 
High  Churchmen,  and  Rationa- 
lists have  their  leading  minds ;  men 
to  whom  they  look  for  guidance, 
and  whom  they  respect  as  their 
spiritual  progenitors;  but  the  last 
place  in  which  any  one  would  look 
for  them  would  be  the  bench  of 
bishops.  It  is  the  duly  of  a  bishop 
to  put  on  the  drag,  not  to  apply  the 
whip ;  more  or  less  sucoessftJly,  he 
keeps  up  some  kind  of  enforced 
harmony  amongst  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  the  Church  is 
composed ;  he  never  can  originate 
a  new  movement  so  long  as  he  is 
selected  specially  for  his  proved 
incapacity  or  disinclination  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  a 
centre  from  which  newlight  radiates, 
but  rather  seeks  to  provide  his  flock 
with  properly  tinted  spectacles  or 
blinkers  to  keep  them  in  a  sub- 
dued sunshine.   The  present  race  of 
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bishops  is  doubtless  more  decorous 
tiban  that  of.  the  last'  centcuy  ;>  but 
'it  can  boast  of  fewer  names  distin- 
guished for  intellectnal  energy^,  and 
recent  appointments  give  less  hopes 
of  snch  distinction  than  the  older 
ones.  There  is  little  chance  that 
we  shall  see  a  new  Butler,  or  War- 
burton,  or  Berkeley  in  the  pre- 
sent generation;  or  that  men  of 
equal  ability,  if  appointed,  would 
dare  to  express  themselves  with 
equal  fireedom.  A  modem  bishop 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  a  good 
clerk  or  Under-Secretary  in  the 
religious  department  of  the  State, 
but  least  of  all  a  centre  from  which 
spiritual  forces  seem  likely  to 
emanate. 

So  far  then  we  can  regard  the 
episcopate  with  a  mixture  of  com- 
passion and  respect.  We  perhaps 
rather  like  them  than  otherwise  as 
gentlemen  of  a  certain  refinement 
and  amiability,  and  if  scarcely 
satisfying  the  ardour  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  still  very  harmless  and 
eourteous  officials.  But  we  are  in- 
yited  also  to  regard  them  in  a  point 
of  view  which  produces  the  most 
startling  of  'aU  conceivable  con- 
trasts: if  on  one  side  they  are 
commonplace  elderly  conservative 
gentlemen  of  most  respectable  type, 
on  another  they  enjoy  a  position 
which  it  is  diffieolt  to  describe  with 
due  reverence.  They  are  the 
channels  through  which  a  divine 
and  mysterious  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  world.  Upon  their  due 
|)erformance  of  certain  formalilies 
depend  consequences  to  mankind 
of  the  most  tremendous  importance. 
This  singtilar  theory  is  brought  out 
inost  distinctly  in  the  process  by 
which-  bishops  are  manufactured. 
Seen  ftom  the  worldly  point  of  view 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli 
appoints  a  safe  respectable  gentle- 
man to  fulfil  an  office  which  requires 
good  business  talents,  and  a  general 
'tibsence  of  originality.  Seen  from 
another  side,  a  body  of  reverend 
gentlemen  meet^  and  after  implo- 


ring divine  assistance  in  the  most 
solemn  terms,  proceed  -under  this 
awful  sanction  to  elect  a  person 
who  always  happens  to  be  the  one 
designated  by  the  Premier.  Then 
a  ceremony  is  performed  of  which  it 
is  the  necessary  result  that  the  new 
bishop  enjoys  certain  miraculoiu 
powers,  and  is  capable  of  communi. 
eating  similar  powers  to  any  number 
of  duly  qualified  persons.  When 
a  minister  appoints  a  judge  to 
administer  the  law,  we  can  under- 
stand the  process  without  difficaltj. 
When  the  Apostles  selected  a  sqc- 
cessor  to  one  of  their  own  bodj 
under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
solemnity,  we  can  revere  i^  in  one 
sense,  we  cannot  understand.  But 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
or  to  revere  a  ceremony  which  pro- 
fesses  to  unite  these  two  operations; 
it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque not  to  say  blasphemous  cere- 
monies ever  invented. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  imagination  to  beliere 
that  any  sensible  difference  wonld 
have  resulted  to  mankind,  if  these 
amiable  officials  had  simply  been 
appointed  like  Lord  Chancellors  gt 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions.  For 
all  that  we  can  see,  tliey  woold 
have  discharged  every  essential 
duty  just  in  Qie  same  way,  if  the 
superstitious  part  of  the  cere- 
mony were  entirely  omitted.  Ther 
could  have  worn- their  lawn  sleeves 
as  gracefully  and  been  adorned  with 
shovel  hats  and  shoe-buckles  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern.  Oertainlj 
no  miraculous  powers  could  he  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  presch 
sermons  as  well  as  they  do  now ; 
to  hold  visitations  with  equal  dig- 
nity ;  to  subscribe  as  liberaUj  to 
charities  ;  to  keep  up  their  palaces 
with  as  princely  a  hospitality;  and 
to  make  as  effective  speeches  ia 
Parliament.  Mete  mortals  of  t^e 
most  ordinary,  flesh  and  blood  eonl^ 
have  laid  down  a  good  sound  cellar 
of  port^  have  taken  fines,  and  let 
leases  on  lives,  and  appointed  sons 
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snd  son-in-law  to  the  best  livings 
in  tbeirgift.  If  the  'plan  favonred 
bj  Cnuimer  at  the  Reformation,  had 
been  ^opted,  and  bishops  hJEid  be- 
come in  form  what  they  were  in  fact, 
gtate-officials  of  a  certain  dignified 
importance,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
machineiy  might  have  slipped  as 
easiljiiito  its  grooves  and  worked  as 
smoothly  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 
There  is  no  reason  to  snppose  that 
anjpersons  were  then  attrtkcted  from 
Gatbolicism  by  the  fact  that  oar 
bisbops  conld  still  set  np  a  claim  to 
apostolic  descent  throogh  an  nnim- 
peacbabie  pedigree,  and  were  there* 
br  encouraged  to  set  np  claims 
of  superiority  to  other  Protestant 
cbnrcbes  which  led  them  more  than 
once  into  very  awkward  situations. 
The  bishop,  as-  we  see  him  now,  is 
a  pbenomenon  which  may  receive 
the  fcdlest  explanation  without  re- 
sorting to  any  theory  of  super- 
natural interference.  No  overt  act 
impKes  his  possession  of  miraou- 
lons  powers,  trt  indeed  of  powers 
<fiffering  hx  kind  or  m  degree  from 
those  which  are  ejtercised  by  judges 
or  secretiuies  of  state.  No  aureole 
sniTounds  their  beads,  which  are  in 
erwy -respect  simihEur  to  those  of 
other  elderly  gentlemen*  of  high 
moral  character.  Sometimes,  it 
may  be,  we  are  starred  by  the  con-' 
trast  b^tweeff  thwr  prosaic  exterior 
and  the  amaadng  Amotions  attri- 
bttted  io' thetn  by  theil*  admirers; 
but  they  neve^  impress  our  imagi- 
nations as  ordftnary  vessels,  through 
which  sbmes  an  unearthly  spiritual 
%ht  to  be  explained  by  superhuman 
considerations. 

Of  course,  thi9  is  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  the  supposed 
miraciilous  power,asindeed  noargu- 
laent  impossible.  They  may  be — that 
is,  we  cannot  prove  that  they  are  not 
—the  earthy  conductors  through 
which  a  mysterious  influence  is  pro-' 
Plated.  We  cannot  demonstrate 
a  negative  in  matters  which  tran- 
scend all  human  experience.  We 
ue  invited  to  take  both  the  fact 


and  the  explanation  on  trust.  If  a 
man  should  claim  that  he  heals 
the  sick  by  a  word,  we  might  inves- 
tigate the  alleged  fact,  or  we  might 
account  for  it  by  some  different 
cause.  But  when  it  is  asserted 
that  a  mysterious  virtue  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  consecrated  ele^ 
ments,  we  are  lefb  without  any 
means  of  testing  either  fact  or  ex- 
planation. The  believer  cannot 
leftite  the  sceptic,  nor  the  sceptic 
the  unbeUever.  The  transaction  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  an  order 
of  things  to  which  we  have  no 
access  but  by  faith;  and  if  we 
haven't  got  faith  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  indifference.  •  We 
cannot  even  guess  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  miracle  is  likely  to 
be  worked.  The  repetition  of  eer- 
tain  formulee,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  may  bring  it 
about  as  well  as  anything  else. 
When  a  wizard  professed  to  raise 
the  devil  by  saying  the  Lord's 
prayer  backwards,  we  could  deny 
that  he  raised  a  visible  devil;  b^t 
if  be  only  professed  to  raise  him 
by  a  process  which  left  him  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  we  could  not 
prove  that  the  ceremony  had  no 
effect.  Magic  of  all  kinds  deals 
with  laws  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  we 
can  pTDUounce  nothing  a  friori 
about  it.  Only  we  might  possibly 
argue  that,  to  ordinary  minds,  there 
is  a  certain  profanity  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  miraculous  energy, 
when  it  makes  so  very  little  dif- 
ference whether  that  energy  exists- 
or  not.  A  recent  convert  to  Catho- 
licism has,  with  remarkable  can- 
dourj  put  forward  an  ingenious 
argument.  It  is  impossible,  he 
urges,  to  maintain  that  there  i»  any 
marked  difference  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  morality.  No  one 
can  seriously  say  that  whenever  you  * 
find  a  population  subject  to  Borne 
there  you  discover  a  marked  ad"* 
vance  in  virtue  or  intelligence.  -  No 
one  can  say  that  the  Southern  Oe^- 
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mans  are  distinctlj  on  a  higher 
platform  in  these  respects  than  the 
Northern  Germans,  Parisians  than 
Londoners,  or  the  Catholics  of  the 
Vallais  than  the  Protestants  of  the 
Canton  Berne.  On  any  wide  view 
of  the  world  we  should  find  that 
the  moral  distinctions  between  man- 
kind correspond  to  contrasts  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  Hence, 
he  says,  one  of  two  things  must  fol- 
low. Either  the  sacraments  ad- 
ministered by  the  Protestant  clergy 
must  have  the  same  validity  as 
those  administered  by  the  Roman 
catholic  priests ;  or  the  sacraments 
don't  make  much  difference  to  any- 
body. The  logic  is  irresistible  if 
the  facts  are  well  founded ;  and  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
consideration  of  such  facts  is  a  far 
more  potent  argument  against  sa- 
cerdotal claims  than  any  amount  of 
theological  disquisition.  If  you, 
says  the  outside  crowd,  are  really  the 
only  duly  accredited  interpreters  be- 
tween God  and  man  you  must  show 
it  by  being  the  main  source  of  the 
ideas  by  which  the  world  is  being 
regenerated.  Are  you  ?  Passing, 
however,  from  this,  we  may  apply 
the  same  criterion  to  the  English 
episcopacy.  Would  any  dare  to  say, 
for  example,  that  the  English  clergy 
are  entitled  to  look  down  as  su- 
perior beings  upon  those  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  as  beings  so 
superior  that  one  body  must  ob- 
viously appear  to  be  of  merely 
human,  and  the  other  of  divine,  in- 
stitution ;  or,  is  the  clergy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Ame- 
rica divided  from  that  of  the  Me- 
thodists, or  Presbyterians,  or  Unita- 
rians by  any  broad  and  unmis- 
takable gulf?  They  may  be  a 
little  more  polished  in  some  cases, 
as  coming  from  a  higher  social 
stratum,  but  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server there  is  no  one  to  whom  a 
priest  endowed  with  all  the  virtues 
that  spring  from  episcopal  ordina- 
tion bears  a  closer  resemblance  than 
a  priest  endowed  with  none  of  them. 


Or,  look  at  the  facts  from  another 
side.  Roman  CathoHcs  deny  the 
validity  of  English  orders.  No  one 
of  common  sense  would  argue  back- 
wards  from  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
display  certain  qualities  in  order  to 
show  that  they  must  have  receiyed 
proper  ordination,  which  implies 
that  no  one  of  common  sense  would 
suppose  that  any  special  quahties 
result  from  proper  ordinatioB. 
There  is  something  strange  in  a 
dispute  as  to  the  divine  or  hnmaa 
authority  of  a  certain  class  which 
tacitly  assumes  that  the  origin  of 
its  claims  makes  no  difference  in 
its  power  of  enforcing  them,  or  even 
in  its  moral  character.  Of  course, 
the  argument  when  put  in  this  way 
would  be  easily  evaded  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  clergy  that  they 
are  in  fact  palpably  superior  in 
virtue  and  zeal  to  every  sham  imi- 
tation. We  could  only  submit 
the  issue  to  any  candid  external 
judge;  but  they  may  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  if 
they  can  act  up  to  the  character 
which  they  venture  to  claim,  they 
will  not  long  have  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  influence.  Their  own  want 
of  faith  in  the  assumption  is  mea- 
sured by  the  importance  attached 
to  supernatural  claims,  which  no 
one  can  verify  or  confute. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  a 
bishop  in  his  ordinary  aspect  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gible of  the  human  race.  There  if^ 
nothing  mysterious  about  the  fxmc- 
tions  which  he  discharges,  and  their 
discharge  certainly  requires  no 
superhuman  power.  The  episcopal 
order  may  form  a  necessary  wluxl 
in  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and 
one  which  on  every  account  onght 
to  be  made  of  good  sound  timber, 
with  as  few  knots  and  distortions 
as  may  be,  though  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  materially  improved  by 
dipping  it  in  holy  water.  Bat  so 
far  as  human  observation  can  go» 
we  have  no  reason  to  credit  them 
with  any  supernatural  attributes. 
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What,  then,  would  have  been  the 
coDseqaences  if  bishops  had  been 
appoiutcd  ill  sacli  a  way  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  pretexts  for  claim- 
isgsach  attributes  ?  or  what  would 
be  the  consequences  if,  even  now, 
a  cbange  were  to  be  made  in  the 
same  sense  ?  As  it  is,  each  party 
iziaj  adopt  its  own  view.  High 
Churchmen  may  see  in  bishops  the 
depositaries  of  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence, and  the  rest  of  mankind  may 
see  in  them  nothing  but  ordinary 
officials,  appointed  after  a  very  sub- 
Imiaiy  fashion.  The  Church  of 
England,  with,  its  usual  felicity, 
admits  its  members  to  hold  either 
of  two  diametrically  opposite  views, 
and  there  is  in  most  men's  minds  a 
certain  prima  fa^ie  presumption  in 
favoor  of  this  system ;  a  disposition 
to  leave  every  man  to  dream  bis 
own  dreams  and  to  retain  ceremonies 
which  one  party  holds  to  be  essen- 
tial, though  its  opponents  may  con- 
sider them  to  be  grotesque  eztrava- 
gukces.  These  men,  it  may  be 
said,  believe  all  that  we  do  and  a 
little  more;  why  should  they  not 
retain  their  luxuries  and  superflui- 
ties of  belief  ?  Still,  a  compromise 
is  in  many  cases  an  expedient  for 
concealing  for  a  short  time  irrecon- 
cilable differences,  without  a  genu- 
ine reconciliation.  It  may  turn 
out  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
liare  been  best,  even  with  a  view 
to  harmony,  that  we  should  have 
had  a  distinct  understanding  and 
planted  ourselves,  once  for  all,  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  an  inevit- 
able dileouna.  We  may  add  that 
it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  get 
nd  of  a  sham,  especially  if  it  is 
a  rather  blasphemous  sham,  and 
to  leave  as  httle  excuse  as  possible 
for  the  clergy  to  support  a  sacer- 
dotal arrogance  by  talking  intole- 
i^le  nonsense.  Let  us,  however, 
examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
l)c&nng  of  this  particular  doctrine, 
and  try  to  determine  whether  it 
exerts  a  noxious  influence,  or  is 
a  mere  bit  of  superfluous  super- 


stition to  which  we  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent. 

We  have  little  enough  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  that  animate  the 
High  Church  party,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  despise  one  of  their  lead- 
mg  aspirations,  if  not  the  means  by 
which  they  hope  to  realise  it.  To 
bring  about  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  a  worthy,  if  it  still 
seems  a  visionary,  ambition.  Sin- 
cere believers  may  well  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  for  the  day 
when  one  harmonious  organisation 
can  be  substituted  for  the  distracted 
chaos  of  competing  sects,  and  a 
single  faith  be  wrought  out  of  the 
almost  hopeless  conflict  of  divergent 
opinions.  It  is  this  hope  which, 
more  than  anything,  gives  a  certain 
respectability  to  the  Ritualist  party 
in  spite  of  their  singular  feeblenesa 
in  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  make 
such  a  union  more  than  ever  desir- 
able, and  in  some  respects  make  the 
prospect  more  hopeful.  Thus,  the 
differences  which  have  hitherto  di- 
vided sects  have  become  less  promi- 
nent with  the  dying  out  of  the 
modes  of  thought  in  which  those 
differences  originated.  Many  of 
the  controversies  which  once  raged 
most  keenly  are  now  dead  and 
buried,  and  have  only  left  their 
traces  in  formularies  which  are 
valued  chiefly  as  the  symbols  of 
rival  parties.  There  are  more  con- 
troversies besides  the  ancient  dis- 
pute over  the  all-important  di- 
phthong which  have  simply  no  mean- 
ing to  existing  generabons.  They 
are  still  argued  in  theological 
schools,  and  cut  and  dried  argu- 
ments duly  propounded  about  them 
by  learned  professors.  But  they 
never  come  out  of  the  twilight  into 
ordinary  day,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  any  full-grown 
male  not  apparefied  in  academical 
gown  and  hood  to  take  the  smallest^ 
interest  in  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  are  fossil  controver- 
sies at  which  we  duly  wonder  and 
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try  do  5cbni5*wri5t'.from'die  tmjes' 
imbedded    in   our  langnage   some 
fbint   image    of  their    appearance 
when- they  actually  lived  and  moved 
and'  stirred  tne^i's-  minds.     More- 
over, as  the  world  grows  wider  and 
small  provincial    peculiarities    are 
less  able  to   maintain  themselves, 
we  find  the  need  of  more  cosmo- 
politan  modes    of  thought.     The 
little  sects  which  swarmed  in  Scotch  ^ 
valleys  or  English  country  towns, 
become  Tsimply  impossible    sts   the 
mental    horizon    of   the    beHovers 
grows  more  extended.     The  neces- 
sity of  a  sympathy  based  on  deeper 
and  wider    creeds   becomes   more 
manifest  as  these  little  social  eddies 
are  swept  into  the  general  move- 
ment of  mankind.     A  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  obvious  truth,  and  of 
the  small  extent  to  which  some  of 
our  rulers  have  learnt  to  appreciate' 
it,  may  be  seen  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  universities.     We  Still 
anxiously    keep     up    the    barrier 
agaiitst  Dissenters,  and  guard  .6ur 
young  meni    from    the    imaginary 
dangei^  of  association  with  Pre^ 
byteiians,  Methodists;  Baptists,  aYid 
Quakers.       MeatiWhile     the    said 
youths  are  eagerly  discussing  such 
questions  as  the  credibility  of  any 
revelation,  or  the  reasonableness  of  a 
beUdf  in  God.     Probably  wot  one  in 
ft  hundred  has  the  ikintest  nibtion 
of 'the  dogmas  which  are  supposed 
to  distinguish*  his  theological  ci*e^ 
from  those  of  the  Dissenters  fi'om- 
whom  he  is  so  cd^Mly  protected, 
but  we  cannot  even  fancy  th At  -^e 
proteit  him  from  )i.  knowledge  of 
the  infinitely  deeper  questions  which 
are    being    daily    discussed.     W6' 
strain  out  the  gnat  in  th^  shape  of 
a  harmless  Dissenter,  but  we  sWal- 
low  the  cdittiel  in  the  shape  of  a 
thoroughgoing  infidel.     But  it  is 
unmecessary    to    insist    upon    the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  issues 
discussed,  or  to  point  out  how  stcfitU 
distiinctiops  are  constantly  vanishing, 
and  how,  as  a  natural  consequence,' 
liiinds  which  agree  on  broader  ques- 


tions, are  steadily  gravitating  to- 
wards some  two  or  three  centres. 
For  this,  as  for  other  reasons  at 
which  it  would  be  useless  even  to 
hint,  it  is  more  than  ever  necesisanf 
and  at  the  same  tinie  more'  than 
ever  practicable,  to  bring  together 
the  discordant  fractions  of  Christen- 
dom. So  far  as  Ritualists  aim  at 
bringing  about  this  great  result,  no 
one  can  say  that  their  motives  are 
unworthy  ;  on  the  coiitrary,  they 
must  command  the  respect  of  all 
*who  prof(fess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.' 

•  But  here  we  meet  an  anomaly 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  expliin. 
We  should  say  that  the  first  tKng 
to  do  is  .to  reconcile  ourselves  with 
our  neighbours ;  and,  however  wide 
an  interpretation  that  name  may 
admit,  certainly  those  aire  our 
neighbours  who  live  in  the  same 
town.  The  great  majorify'  of 
Englishmen  belong  either  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or 
ik)  some  form  or  other  of  Protesttot 
Dissent.  If  we  find  a  fclergyman  in 
a  country  town  specially  eloquent 
on  the  advantages  of  union,'  wie 
should  naturally  suppose  that  "he 
Wbuld  first  begin  by  extenuating 
the  differences  which  divide  him, 
say,  fitoin  half  tbe  tradesmen  lii  the 
place ;  he  would  try  to  soflen  the 
religious  '  animosities  which  ■  in 
England  are  so  'frequently  conipK- 
cated  with  social  and  politicaldni- 
mosities.  He  would  point  out'  the 
substantial  identity  of  faith,  ^ipe- 
cially  leimong  the  laity,  which  under- 
lies the  superficial  differences'  oF 
doctrine.  He  would  be  glad  to 
remove  any  stuinblin^-blpbks  which 
hinder  the  admission  to  the  Chureh 
of  persons  of  sensitive  conscietices. 
We  have  just  seien,'  for  ex^mpte,  a 
pamphlet  by  a  gentleman  who  calls 
hinmelf  ^a  Dissenter  agiunst**!ns 
will.'  He  professies  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  Established  Chttreh 
than  with  the  form  of  Disseiit  in* 
whibh  he  was  educated.  There  is, 
however,    an   insurmountable   ob- 
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gtacle  which  keeps  him  outsidej 
formadbj  the  damnaJU^ry  clauses  of 
the  Atbtfiasiftn  Creed.  Probably  it 
is  a  small  class  which  would  be 
recoociled  bj  sach  an  alteration 
as  this  gentleman  demands ;  yet  if 
the  concession  were  made,  it  would 
Dot  only  remove  a  stumbling-block 
to  some  applicantB  for  admission, 
bat  would  certainly  take  away  what 
18  felt  to  be  a  scandal  by  at  least 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of 
the  laity ;  and  supposing  a  man  to 
sympathise  with  the  Established 
Chorch  in  all  other  respects,  is  it 
not  at  first  sight  monstrous  to 
exact  from  him  the  condition  that 
he  shall  use  words  which  to  the  ordi^ 
naiy  apprehension — ^however  they 
may  be  explained  away — amount  to 
pronouncing  eternal  danmation  on 
erery  one  who  does  not  hold  some 
atierly  unintelligible  dogmas  ?  No 
layman  within  the  Church  believes 
the  doctrine  at  all,  and  scarcely 
aoy  clergyman  except  in  some 
stnnge  non«natural  sense.  Why 
cannot  we,  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  has  done,  drop  a  burden 
which  we  can't  bear  ourselves,  and 
which  frightens  away  outsiders? 
it  would  be  at  least  a  genuine  offer 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  The  true  state 
of  the  case,  however,  .seems  to  be 
that  the  clergy  do  not  desire  such  a 
reconciliation  except  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  submis- 
sion. The  parson  looks  upon  the 
Dissenter  just  as  the  squire  looks 
upon  the  poacher ;  he  is  a  monstrous 
anomaly,axid  his  ofienoe  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  sound  Consprvatives. 
He  is  despised  as  a  social  inferior, 
and  as  a  social  infjarior  who  has  not 
acquired  the  cardinal  virtue  of  hur 
ndUty.  He  nmst  begin  by  bowing 
humbly  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  admitting  the  claims 
of  priestly  authority,  and  it  will 
^hen  be  seen  whether  some  slight 
concessions  cannot  be  made  to  him 
on  matters  which  involve  no  essen- 
tial principle,  that  is,  in  mattery 


about  which  nobody  cares  a  fiarthing. 
Hence  we  find  that  these  g;Qstlefi)e& 
who  profess,  and  sincer^y  :pi^ftss, 
the  strongest  desire  fcfr  Christian 
unity,  raise  the  greatest  possible 
obstacles  to  union  with  their  next- 
door  neighbours  and  fellow  country- 
men. They  are  far  more  anxious 
about  arranging  terms  of  inter»bom- 
munion  with  the  Greek  Church. 
They  think  it  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  that  we  should  be  in 
some  sense  on  good  terms  with  the 
teachers  of  a  semi-barbarous  and 
wholly  superstitious  population, 
.whilst  holding  it  to  bet  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  a  single  step  towards 
our  own  brethren.  They  are  eager 
that  the  few  Englishmen  who  are 
in  Russia  or  other  countries,  may 
in  places  where  there  is  no  English 
clergyman  enjoy  the  advantages- 
whatever  it  is — of  being  permitted 
to  take  the  sacrament  from  a  Greek 
priest ;  and  possibly  th^  may  look 
after  gains  of  a  not  entirely  micros 
scopio  character.  But  they  wiU  not 
and  cannot  make  theslightestmovo- 
ment  towards  appeasing*  ihb  bitter 
prejudices  which  split  their  own 
countrymen  into  hostile*  sectsi  The 
Queen  when  she  goes  into  Scoidand, 
says  the  *  Dissenter  against  his  will,' 
*can  listen  to  Dr.  Caird  and  Dr. 
Mclieod,  but  would  a  PresbyteHan, 
or  even  those  two,  be  allowed  to 
preach  before  her  at  Windsor  or 
Westminster  ?  •  The  lines  wjnieh 
divide  us  at  home  are  deepened  and 
made  more  hopelessly  impossible  at 
every  step,  whilst  we  talk  about  a 
union  which  would  make  no  assign^ 
able  difference  to  one  Englishman 
in  a  hundred  thousand,  •  To  any 
one  who  looks  at  matterift^om-  any 
but  the  narrowest  eccleeiasticaiL 
point  of  viewj  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Es>> 
.tablished  Church  resembfe  each 
other  as  closely  as  men  can  in  the 
substance  of  their  religious  idea& 
They  differ  no  more  t^n  a  trades- 
man differs  from-  a  oonntry  gentle* 
man;  which    to    the  philosophic, 
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if  not  to  the  fasbionable  mind,  is  a 
differenoe  of  1  rifling  accident  of 
polish  and  udacation.  A  Greek  or 
Russian  difiers  from  an  Englishman 
as  widely  as  entirely  distinct  origins, 
histories,  and  systems  of  civilisation 
can  canse  hnman  beings  to  differ. 
Bnt  we  keep  our  blood  relations  at 
arm's  length,  and  indalge  in  the 
mildest  blandishments  towards 
strangers  with  whom  we  have 
hardly  a  speaking  acquaintance. 
It  is  natural  indeed  for  officials  to 
hate  volunteer  interlopers,  for  theo- 
logians to  hate  every  one  who  comes 
to  different  conclusions  from  them- 
selves, for  a  gentleman  to  hate  an 
inferior  who  does  not  respect  him, 
and  for  everybody  to  hate  his  close 
relations — unless  he  loves  them. 
When  all  these  causes  are  combined 
in  one,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
parson  should  hate  a  Dissenter. 
Yet  there  is  another  explanation 
which  is  even  more  important ;  and 
that  is  that  a  High  Churchman  can- 
not make  real  advances  to  a  Dis- 
senter without  abandoning  his 
dearest  article  of  faith — ^that  he  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  founded 
upon  supernatural  and  miraculous 
powers. 

Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  desire  for  unity 
which  attacks  the  most  generous 
minds  amongst  the  Ritualists.  It 
is  a  very  amiable  and  doubtless  a 
very  sincere  ambition;  but  it  is 
necessaiy  to  ask  what  is  the  bond 
of  union  which  they  propose  to 
establish.  In  their  minds  it  depends 
upon  the  supernatural  claims  of  the 
priesthood.  The  link  which  is  to 
connect  the  Churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West^  depends  upon  the 
common  descent  of  their  clergy 
from  the  Apostles.  Other  reasoners 
would  look  to  the  gradual  approxima- 
tion of  candid  inquirers  after  truth ; 
they  would  expect  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  ancient  controversies, 
and  the  growing  perception  that 
after  all  fliey  were  entirely  irrele- 


vant to  the  vital  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  would  lead  by  degrees 
to  a  growing  tendency  to  union. 
Meanwhile  they  would  throw  over. 
board  as  soon  as  possible  all  the 
absolute  dogmas  which  still  en- 
cumber our  creeds,  and  promote 
such  unity  of  organisation  as 
becomes  possible  with  a  smaller 
divergence  of  faith.  Undoubtedly 
the  process  must  be  slow ;  but  an 
attempt  to  draw  together  more 
closely  the  Established  Charch,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Churches 
of  Scotland  or  foreign  countries, 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  harmony 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  most 
enlightened  theology  of  the  daj. 
The  natural  result  of  the  Bitnalik 
plan  is  only  too  obvious.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  singular  ignorance  of 
the  tendencies  of  their  time  gene- 
rally exhibited  by  the  clergy,  that 
they  should  now  be  trying  to  relj 
on  the  claim  to  sacerdotal  sape- 
riority  whilst  such  claims  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  palpably 
absurd.  It  is  really  too  mnch  to 
ask  us  to  bow  down,  now  of  all 
times,  before  the  priesthood  as  the 
sole  possessors  of  supernataral 
privileges.  They  may  probably 
succeed  in  gathering  round  them 
the  large  class  of  people  who  like 
obedience  to  anybody  at  any  price, 
and  demand  before  all  things  to  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  thinking.  Yet 
it  is  dangerous  even  for  believers  to 
rely  upon  a  privilege  which  has 
become  simply  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  zash 
to  build  upon  a  foundation  already 
unsound,  and  decaying  more  and 
more  rapidly  before  the  advances  of 
modem  thought.  To  revive  each 
claims  on  behalf  of  such  a  clei^gy 
is  to  ask  intelligent  people  to  walk 
a  few  centuries  backwards.  The 
claims  of  a  priesthood  to  enjoy  & 
spiritual  monopoly  could  only  exist 
where  the  clergy  are  able  to  form  a 
caste  of  really  superior  intelligence. 
For  every  man  whom  such  claims 
attract,  two  are  expelled  towards 
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some  form  of  infidelity. '  The  pro- 
portkm  18  doabtless  different  in  the 
case  of  women,  but  even  women 
stand  a  chance  of  being  edncated 
before  long. 

Sappose  then  that  the  bishops 
were  in  future  to  be  appointed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  annihilate  all  pre- 
tence to  authority,  founded  on  any- 
thing but  their  intrinsic  yalue  as 
good  or  wise  men.  We  should  of 
coarse  lose  a  certain  number  of  High 
Ohnrchmen  a  little  before  their  time. 
The  general  mass  of  the  people 
woold  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
change  whatever.  They  would  still 
see  in  a  bishop  a  benevolent  elderly 
gentleman,  addressed  as  ^  my  lord,' 
and  appearing  in  all  the  pomp  be- 
coming his  station.  They  would 
not  discover  that  any  virtue  had 
departed  from  him,  or  that  he  could 
not  perform  his  ceremonies  and  do 
his  business  just  as  well  as  before. 
Probably  the  public  interest  in 
hishops  is  not  at  any  time  remark- 
ably keen ;  the  popular  definition 
wonld  be  simply  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
master-clergyman  who  lives  in  a 
pakoe  instead  of  a  parsonage.  The 
clergy  would  be  incapable  in  future 
of  putting  forward  pretensions 
which  revolt  at  once  the  common 
iense  and  the  conscience  of  the 
balk  of  the  laity.  Doubtless  they 
wonld  be  animated  by  the  same 
desire  for  unity,  but  they  would  be 
compelled  to  manifest  it  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  reasonable  beings. 
Instead  of  fishing  for  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church  or  sidling  up  as 
near  as  they  dare  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  being 
snnbbed  for  their  pains,  they  would 
show  their  brotherly  affection  by 
arranging  terms  of  union  with 
Protestant  communities,  whose 
clergy  they  would  have  no  pretence 
for  despising.  Dr.  McLeod  would 
be  invited  to  take  his  turn  in  the 
pnlpit  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  exchange  sermons  with  Mr. 
Orby  Shipley.  They  would  find 
out  that  English  Presbyterians  and 


Baptists  have  really  much  more  in 
common  with  them  than  the  rude 
populations  of  the  East;  and  the 
various  organisations  of  Dissent 
would  bring  the  more  flexible  in- 
struments of  individual  energy  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  the  rigid  system  of  a 
State  Church. 

This  is  of  course  a  dream,  and  a 
dream  not  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Yet,  if  Protestantism  be  not  dead 
it  should  be  something  more  than  a 
purely  chimerical  fancy.  If  Chris- 
tianity has  any  hold  upon  men's 
intellects,  and  Christian  unity  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  common  search  for 
truth  and  susceptibility  to  the  same 
ideas,  it  must  be  attained  through 
some  such  process.  People  who  think 
alike  and  feel  alike  should  endea- 
vour to  come  together  as  well  as 
those  whose  union  depends  on  sub- 
mission to  a  priesthood  of  miracu- 
lous powers.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land must  become  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect 
that  under  any  circumstances  it 
will  get  through  many  years  more 
without  becoming  utterly  untenable 
for  one  side.  If  the  priests  are 
to  be  allowed  to  have  their  way,  it 
is  conceivable  that  they  may  bring 
about  a  union  after  a  fashion.  All 
who  believe  in  a  priesthood  of  tBe 
magical  kind  may  coalesce,  and  may 
so  get  rid  of  all  who  repudiate  such 
a  belief  as  an  unworthy  supersti- 
tion. If  they  can  expel  every  one 
who  thinks  it  cowardly  and  wicked 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
using  his  intellect,  they  may  form 
a  more  or  less  perfect  union  of  the 
masses  of  superstition  and  bigotry 
still  extant.  What  would  be  the 
final  result  of  such  a  success  is  not 
a  pleasant  subject  for  speculation. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  surely  fair  to 
ask,  whether  there  is  not  sufficient 
energy  outside  the  party  of  reaction 
to  pursue  a  nobler  if  more  difficult 
task?  If  we  cut  the  connecting 
link  and  forced  the  clergy  to  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  their  cause,  in- 
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gtead  of  ihe  intelleotnal  cowardice 
of  mankind,  snrelv  it  is  not  too 
rash  to  assnme  that  they  might 
still  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  To  despair  of  this 
woald  be  to  suppose  that  Chris- 
tianity has  no  hold  upon  mankind, 
except  in  the  amount  of  awe  which 
the  priestly  office  may  still  excite. 
That  is  of  course  still  considerable, 
though  all  intellectual  progress 
tends  to  diminish  it.  In  England 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many 
proofs  of  its  existence  outside  of 
the  Ritualist  clergy,  the  ladies 
whom  they  influence,  and  the  few 
laymen  who  hold  by  them.  We  have 
perhaps  been  trained  in  a  bad 
school.  We  have  seen  too  much 
of  bishops  to  be  able,  even  by  a 
vehement  effort,  to  believe  in 
their  supernatural  properties.  The 
dogmas  upon  which  their  authority 
rests  may  not  be  logically  unten- 
able if  we  set  out  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  unfounded  assumptions. 
But  to  the  imagination  the  whole 
thing  has  become  inconceivable. 
A  priest  to  impose  upon  us  ought 
to  look  the  character  as  well  as  to 
claim  it.  Every  association  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  bench  con- 
flicts more  or  less  with  the  super- 
stitious views  of  their  office.  It 
requires  no  easy  stretch  of  the 
mind  to  see  in  them  the  one  link 
by  which  we  hang  on  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  one  is  singularly 


tempted  to  try  the  practical  experi- 
ment  of  breaking  it  off.  Woald 
the  Church  wither  up  when  the 
connection  was  broken,  or  con- 
tinue to  all  appearance  and  afler  a 
spontaneous  rejection  of  certam 
foreign  materials  in  precisely  the 
same  course  as  before  P  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  advantageswhich 
would  have  been  secured  if  this 
step  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  members 
of  the  Church  been  compelled,  if 
they  had  Romanising  tendencies,  to 
show  them  openly,  instead  of  seek- 
ing  to  guide  the  ship  into  hostile 
ports  without  exciting  alarm.  Now 
the  position  could  only  be  won  at 
some  cost,  and  it  seems  hopeless 
to  expect  anything  approaching  to 
a  bold  line  of  policy.  We  shall  in 
all  probability  continue  to  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  true  answer  to 
our  inquiry,  what  a  bishop  reallj 
is,  so  long  as  the  Church  manages 
to  hold  together.  He  will  continue 
to  be  the  ambiguous  creature  which 
looks  so  prosaic  and  is  asserted  to 
possess  such  mysterious  properties, 
and  the  battle  will  be  fought  on  in 
the  old  blind  and  confused  methods. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  at 
least  see  plainly  where  we  are.  A 
clear  understanding  on  such  points 
is  favourable  to  those  who  have  the 
manliest  confidence  in  the  tmth  and 
the  heartiest  contempt  for  shazDS 
of  every  description. 
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A  NOTE  ON  PAUPERISM. 
By  Florence  Niohtinqale. 


SEVEN  MILLIONS  of  pounds  are 
spent  annually  in  this  great 
London  of  ours,  in  relief,  Poor  Law 
and  charitable. 

And  mth  what  result  ? 

To  increase  directly  and  indirectly 
the  pauperism  which  it  is  meant  to 
reliere.  Pauperism  in  London  has 
doabled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  evil  is  become  so  pressing 
that  Poor  Law  administrators,  the 
charitable,  the  philanthropists,  even 
the  political  economists  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  their  attention  to  it, 
and  no  longer  to  spend  or  to  sanc- 
tion the  spending,  or  to  prevent  the 
spending  of  money  without  looking 
where  we  are  going. 

And  first  as  to  charity: — the 
same  tie  unites  us  to  God  and  to 
every  one  of  our  fellows.  Therefore 
the  ill-use  or  neglect  (worst  kind  of 
ill-use)  of  every  imbecile  old  woman 
or  dirty  child  is  a  sort  of  treason 
against  the  Almighty.  Love  to 
God  is  synonymoas  with  love  to  man. 
But  the  love  which  leads  to  paupe- 
rising man  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

idl  paupera  who  can  move  arm 
or  leg  can  more  or  less  support 
themselves. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is ; — to  re- 
more  all  the  sick  (incapable)  out  of 
workhouses  and  provide  for  their 
core  or  care.  This  is,  in  a  consi- 
derable measure,  being  done  or 
ahont  to  be  done. 

The  next  is  : — ^not  to  punish  the 
hungry  for  being  hungry,  but  to 
teach  the  hungry  to  fbed    them- 


Statesmcn  fancy  this  is  to  be 
done  by  *  education,' — the  three  R's 
—teaching  the  laws  of  nature. 

Now  some  of  the  very  greatest 
raficals  that  ever  lived  are  those 
who  knew  the  laws  of  nature  best. 

In  a  country  where  local  self- 
goveniment  has  trenched  largely  on 


the    fourth     B— rascaldom — eyeiy 
hody  knows  the  three  R's. 

But  the  greatest  sovereign  the 
world  ever  saw,  Charlemagne,  orga* 
nised  the  civil  polity  of  Western 
Europe  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any- 
body could  either  read  or  write. 

There  have  been  those  and  are  to 
this  day,  who  applied  themselveB 
not  only  to  teach  the  laws  of  nature 
but  to  teach  men  how  to  live. 

The  only  way  to  teach  paupers 
to  support  themselves  is  the  way 
of  the  early  Benedictines — of  St. 
Bemaird  of  Glairvaux — a  way  prac- 
tised by  some  excellent  Protestants 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Benedictines  set  themselves 
down  where  everybody  robbed  his 
neighbour,  and  invited  any  to  join 
them  who  would,  not  only  obey, 
but  work  and  get  others  to  work. 

Clairvaux  was  a  colony,  a  colony 
for  agriculture,  carpenters,  smiths' 
work,  and  many  other  things  besides 
learning. 

Early  monasticism  did  this  for 
all.  And  all  learnt,  but  a  re-, 
siduum  of  pare  paupers.  These 
will  always  require  to  be  taught 
how  to  feed  themselves. 

When  a  government  delivers  up 
its  own  responsibility  into  the  charge 
of  its  subordinates  who  are  perma* 
nent,it  pays  a  staff  to  prevent  human 
progress. 

The  best  work  the  world  has  seen 
has  been  paid  work.  But  for  any 
one  of  us  to  deliver  up  his  or  her 
charity,  his  or  her  personal  respon- 
sibility as  to  every  imbecile  old 
woman,  as  to  every  dirty  child,  into 
the  hands  of  a  paid  staff,  into  the 
hands  of  any  staff  indeed,  paid  or 
unpaid,  is  to  salve  over  the  sore 
which  we  ought  to  heal. 

As  has  been  well  said :  *  Work  is 
the  strongest  of  our  instincts,  and 
tbe  first  of  our  necessities ;  and  in 
work  we  either  command  or  we 
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obey.'  And  again:  'No  doubfc  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  man  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  there  certainly  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mankind 
who  cannot  do  it  with  the  least 
success.'  '  All  these  people  .  .  . 
will  work,  if  they  have  the  work  to 
do,  and  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  have  been  accustomed  to 
special  places  in  large  industrial 
organisations  contributes  to  their 
helplessness  when  cast  on  their  own 
invention  and  their  own  resources. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do  because 
they  have  always  been  told  what  to 
do,  and  they  cannot  work,  because 
they  have  not  masters.' 

Who  'will  collect  and  gather' 
these  *  to  order,  industry  and  self- 
reliance  ? ' 

The  answer  is :  it  has  been  done 
in  some  cases,  in  many  not  known 
to  fame,  and  whicb  publish  no  re- 
ports. 

Why  cannot  it  bo  done  in  many 
more? 

The  Poor  Law  taxes  the  whole 
country  to  support  (and  to  pau- 
perise) those  who  are  starving  in 
the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade. 

A  testimony  like  that  of  Mr.  WM 
to  the  law  of  Elizabeth  cannot  be 
lightly  passed  over  or  disregarded. 
But  the  law  of  Elizabeth  was  for  an 
age  which  lived  by  agriculture  and 
land,  alone. 

Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislature, 
for  a  nation  to  apply  it,  to  modify 
it,  mutatis  mutandis^  so  as  to  suit 
the  present  age  ? 

The  old  political  economists 
■simply  give  the  go-by  to  the  whole 
question,  saying,  Let  well  alone, 
which  being  interpreted,  means, 
Let  bad  alone. 

And  yet  this  'bad'  is  now  so 
alarming,  so  pressing,  that  even  they 
'Say  :  Something  must  be  done. 

Consider  the  always  recurring 
distress  of  every  winter;  e.g.  that 
'of  the  East  End.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
facts.  Free  trade,  from  which  so 
much   was    expected,   although  it 


may  have  provided  for  many  wining 
workers,  has  lefb  a  vast  number 
without  work. 

When  shall  we  have  a  'right  to 
freo  course  for  trade  in  labour?' 

The  Poor  Law  has  completely 
broken  down  ;  so  far  at  least  as  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  pauperism, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  willing 
workers  who  could  find  work. 

Private  charity  has  broken  down— 
and  worse :  i£  has  increased  the  evil 

The  '  workhouse  test  *  has  com- 
pletely broken  down;  the  unppj- 
duLctive-lahour  test,  the  same.  Not 
only  are  they  punishing  these  pitiable 
paupers  with  unproductive  labonrat 
unremunerative  prices ;  but  the  pnn- 
ishment  test  is  of  no  avail.  For  the 
workhouses  are  overflowing  and  the 
people  are  starving.  And  the  least 
harm  of  the  overflowing  workhouse 
is  the  burden  on  the  rates.  The 
greatest  harm  is,  the  withdrawing 
all  these  heads  and  hands  from  con- 
tact with  the  materials  and  means 
of  production.  The  'workhouse 
test '  has  saddled  this  country  with 
pauperism,  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing except  the  want  of  edacation 
— education  not  into  the  mystery  of 
letters  and  figures,  but  of  work. 
Consider  the  amount  of  real  prac- 
tical workable  knowledge  shown 
by  the  trades'  unions  in  the  answers 
given  a  winter  or  two  ago,  by  the 
shipwrights,  to  the  oflfer  of  employ- 
ment on  two  ships.  These  men, 
knowing  that  ship-building  is  an 
irregular,  a  fluctuating  employment, 
pitch  their  expenditure  at  the  i/iazt- 
mum  rate  of  their  wages  ;  and  then, 
will  not  take  less. 

As  long  as  tho  legislature  can 
find  no  legislative  remedy  against 
the  tyranny  of  trades'  unions,  who 
decree'  work  to  be  judged  by  qnan- 
tity,  not  quality,  who  decree  that 
superior  quality  of  work  shall  not 
be  paid  foi^ — the  first  element  of 
freedom  is  wanting.  For  this  is,  not 
to  steal  from  me  the  result  of  m  v 
power  of  production.  '  Who  steals 
my  purse  steals  trash.'     Bat  who 
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steals  mj  power  of  production  steals 
all  I  have. 

Afi  long  as  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
depnred  of  bis  right  to  labonr  where 
and  wben  and  how  he  likes,  he 
cannot  be  called  a  free  man ;  onr 
political  liberties  are  a  &,roe ;  and 
)  on  liave  a  machinery  at  hand  for 
filling  jonr  workhouses. 

Is  it  reallj  possible  to  believe 
that  our  l^islators  ^canld  not,  if 
the^gave  their  minds  to  it,  frame 
an  Act  hj  which  the  workman  might 
make  His  own  bargain  as  to  wages 
with  his  employer,  with  an  appeal 
to  conrts  of  justice  or  other  autho- 
rities? 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that,  at 
least  in  exceptional  times  of  dis- 
tress, the  State  could  not  give  pro- 
dQcti7e  work  at  remunerative  prices 
as  in  Lancashire  (ft6t  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  *  Ateliers  Nationaux  ')  P 
The  State,  in  one  department,  does 
give  work,  but-  it  is  unproductive 
work.  Unproductive  work  seems 
&fl  great  a  blunder  as  trades'  unions 
erer  made. 

It  is  always  cheaper  to  pay  labour 
its  {nil  value.  Labour  underpaid 
is  more  expensive.  This  has  been 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
contractors,  employers,  and  true 
economists.  The  great  French  con- 
tractor of  the  Snez  Canal  has,  it  is 
understood,  given  every  man  em- 
ployed under  bin  *  a  direct  pecu- 
lu&rj  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work  and  its  speedy  completion.' 
Amongst  these  workmen  are  Dal- 
mtians,  Greeks,  Egyptian  fellahs, 
Nubians,  Ac. — ^not  very  promising 
stodenta  of  political  economy,  but 
in  a  better  way  perhaps  to  learn  it 
practically  than  our  Englishmen 
with  their  'rates  in  aid  of  wages.' 

Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
all  kmds  of  reports  of  associations 
and  advertisements  in  newspapers 
indicate  that  we  cannot  go  on  as 
we  are,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  unemployed  poor,  in  other 
words,  of  the  working  facnilty  with- 
out the  will  or  means  of  applying  it 
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productively,  must  be  taken  up  by 
a  special  commission  or  committee 
•  which  will  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion without  prejudice,  and  tell  us 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Who  have  risen  up  to  do  the  real 
Poor  Law  work  ?  Miiller  at  Bristol, 
the  *  Roman  Catholic  '  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor,'  both  societies  of 
foreigners,  and  doing  their  volun- 
tary part  of  Poor  Law  work  with 
more  Christianity  and  more  economy 
than  the  guardians  themselves. 

The  Poor  Law  says,  there  shall 
not  be  a  single  orphan  wandering 
about  the  streets. 

Li  London,  we  know  that  there 
are  100,000  stray  children. 

In  Bristol  Miiller  collects  them 
and  the  means  to  support  them.  He 
gets  money  enough,  while  half  Eng- 
land is  clamouring  and  complaining 
about  the  rates. 

The  unreason  of  it  is  unbearable. 

Try  voluntary  effort  in  a  single 
parish. 

When  Dr.  Chalmers  was  minister 
of  St.  John's  at  Glasgow,  he  so 
managed  the  voluntary  family 
assistance  to  the  poor  that  no  legal 
aid  was  necessary  during  his  in- 
cumbency. 

If  we  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
by  way  of  hypothesis  that  the  State 
could,  by  seizing  and  educating  the 
100,000  homelesis  children  running 
about  the  streets  of  London  (even 
though  the  education  should  be 
free),  enable  all  these  to  earn  their 
own  maintenance  honestly  and  well, 
without  ever  coming  back  as  pau- 
pers or  as  thieves  upon  the  rates 
and  the  country,  even  political 
economy  would  say,  *Well  done' — 
even  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
unlimited  liberty  of  the  Briton  must 
include  thatof  stealing  or  of  starving 
or  of  pauperising  his  family. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  wild  hypothesis. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  nas  been 
successfully  tried.  Especially  has 
it  been  successfully  tned  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  pauper  child  has 
been  placed  out  to  board  with  a 
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cottier  at  an  expense,  covering 
everything,  of  gl.  a  year.  Here  it 
liae  been  proved  what  family  kind- 
nessy  shown  even  by  strangers,  will 
do  to  depanperise. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  pauper 
child  most  be  removed  from  all  his 
pauper  associations,  in  order  not  to 
turn  out  a  pauper.  He  must  not 
even  be  apprenticed  in  the  parish 
whence  he  comes,  otherwise  he  and 
his  children  will  turn  out  paupers 
for  ever. 

*  Nearly  one  fifth  return  to  the 
workhouse  of  those  brought  up  in 
workhouse  or  district  schools.' 

On  the  other  hand,  'ifc  is  a  rare 
thing,'  says  the  Edinburgh  Inspector 
of  Poor,  *for  either  a  boy  or  a  girl* 
put  out  to  board  with  a  cottager, 
as  above  described,  ^to  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish  in  after 
life ; '  that  is,  if  you  remove  children 
firom  their  'hereditary  pauperism,' 
educate  them,  body  and  mind,  you 
may  make  them  good  citizens. 

Political  economy  requires  farther 
expansion  in  order  to  include  all  the 
elements  of  this  great  social  problem. 

It  is  a  true  doctrine  that  demand 
and  supply  r^ulate  the  price  of  all. 
things,  labour  included.  But  this, 
doctrine  presupposes  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  supply  coming  to 
the  demand ;  e.g.  whatever  demand 
there  was  for  cotton  in  Lancashire 
and  whatever  supply  there  was  of 
it  in  America  would  matter  little  to 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers,  if 
there  were  no  ships  or  other  agencies 
whereby  the  supply  could  encounter 
the  demand.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  amount  of  labour  may  be 
available  and  whatever  demand  for 
labour  there  may  be,  this  would 
matter  little  if  there  were  no  means 
of  bring^g  them  together.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  agency 
which  brings  cotton  and  cotton 
mills,  separated  by  half  the  globe, . 
into  immediate  relation;  but  there 
is  no  agency  whereby  labour  and  the 
demand  or  means  of  labour  can  be 
brought  together. 


This  is  simply  done  bj  chaBoeat 
present,  and  both  labourer  and  em* 
ployer  suffer. 

Political  economy  does  mot  saj^ 
let  madmen  mu  about  the  streets 
and  pick  up  their  living  as  they 
can.  Bat  it  does  say — and.it  takes 
for  granted  in  spite  of  every  day  b 
cruel  experience — ^that  all  hviuui 
beings  having  any  prodaciDg  power 
have  also  the  power  of  finding  work, 
if  they  choose. 

Now  no  one  can  ever  really  hare 
seen  much  among  the  poor,  espe- 
cially  in  workhouses,  without  seeioj^ 
that  the  faculty  of  finding  work  is 
quite  a  peculiar  one,  or  the  resalt 
of  education. 

The  great  mass  of  workmen  are 
perfectly  incapable,  if  work  fails 
them,  of  forming  any  reasonable 
scheme  for  going  to  find  it  else- 
where or  in  other  wise;  and  star- 
vation will  not  teach  geography. 

The  industrious  widow  left  with 
children,  for  instance,  cannot  go 
out  to  find  work,  and  if  work 
comes  to  her,  it  is  a  welooxne  acci- 
dent. 

A  man  may  certainly  go  out  to 
find  work,  but  whether  he  gets  it 
or  not  depends  exclusively  upon  his 
previous  training  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  work.  And  how  is  he  to 
obtain  the  previous  training?  Our 
laws  of  settlement  were  actually  de- 
vised upon  the  express  principle  of 
discouraging  a  man  from  changing 
his  residence. 

Also,  instead  of  presenting 
work  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
man,  it  is  propc^ed  by  the  law  as  a 
punishment,  a  penalty,  a  grievance. 

St.  Paul's  opinion,  that  a  man 
must  work  to  eat,  is  so  clear  that 
one  would  think  it  was  also  clear. 
for  people  who  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  not  giving  money  but 
helping  men  to  work,  to  exercise 
their  producing  power,  who  have 
iK>t  the. gift,  natural  or  acquired,  to 
do  so  unaided,  is  the  charity  which. 
above  all,  is  preached  thete.  When 
Christ,  say^,    *The  poor  ye  hare 
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always  with  jon/  he  cannot  have 
meant  that  we  were  *  always'  to  be 
givisg  them  money,  but  that  we 
were  'always'  to  be  'doing  good' 
to  them.  Now  the  only  real  *  good ' 
is  done  by  helping  those  to  work 
whocoald  not  do  it  without  onr 
help. 

But,  instead  of  this,  we  s&j  to 
those  who  can't  find  work,  *Go  into 
the  workhouse.*  If  indeed  it  were 
what  its  name  implies,  a  house  for 
work,  an  'Adult  Industrial  Home,' 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  it. 

But  onr  national  common  sense 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  this  result: 
take  oat  all  the  sick,  infirm,  those 
who  have  lost  either  for  a  time  or 
for  life  all  producing  power,  cure 
them  or  make  them  as  comfortable 
as  70a  can.  And  for  the  rest,  those 
who  have  only  half  lost  their  pro- 
ducing power,  or  have  not  lost  it, 
but,  from  want  of  education,  want 
of  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
commercial  matters,  want  of  geo- 
graphy, in  short,  of  faculty  j  know 
just  as  litUe  as  the  madman  whom 
onr  political  economy  does  not  leave 
to  pick  up  his  own  living,  how  to 
Dtjlise  their  producing  power;  say 
to  these,  Come  and  we  will  help 
rou  to  find  work. 

The  wage-producing  power  of  the 
population  is  said  to  equal  the 
consumption.  This  may  oe;  but 
tHe  Poor  Law  statistics  show  us 
^  txactly  how  much  of  the  producing 
;  power  is  squandered  on  those  who 
cannot  produce,  because  we  don't 
kelp  them. 

Now,  as  above  said,  the  wages  of 
ft  nation  ought  to  cover  the  main- 
ieoance  both  of  the  producers  and 
f^f  the  sick  and  infirm  depending 
lipon  them. 

Without  falling  in  the  least  into 
♦he  error  of  the  French  or  Spanish 
^Ateliers  Nationaux,'  surely  it  is 
pcssible  for  a  Poor  Law  to  help  its 
foor  to  find  work — ^where  work  is 


in  one  place  and  labour  in  another, 
to  bring  them  together. 

This  restoring  the  balance  be- 
twixt the  labourer  and  his  work 
was  one  of  the  original  objects  of 
the  reformed  Poor  I^w.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  1837  it  is  stated  that  not  only 
was  emigration  encouraged  but  that 
'the  over-stocked  labour  market'  in 
one  county  had  been  'relieved  of 
2,000'  profitless  mouths  sent  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  'at  a  cost 
of  3,6ooi^.'  with  the  practical  result 
of  lowering  their  cost  to  the  rates 
from  2,oooZ.  to  6^1. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  able-bodied  j 
and  non- criminal  poor,  the  real 
function  of  a  Poor  Law  is  neither  to  ^ 
punish  nor  to  feed,  but  to  train  them 
to  self-dependence  and  industiy,  a 
branch  of  national  education,  which 
is  in  small  sense  helped  by  reading, 
writing  and  figures,  or  by  any 
'conscience  clause'  which  can  be 
framed. 

There  must  be  of  course  the 
natural  premium  of  work,  viz.  pay, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  natural 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  the  labour 
market. 

Three  not  rich  ladies  have  solved 
this  insoluble  problem  for  about 
twenty.five  poor  women,  weak  in 
intellect,  weak  in  habits  of  temper- 
ance, in  an  'adult  industrial  home.' ^ 
These  are  just  the  helpless  class  we 
find  in  workhouses,  just  'the  class 
with  whom,  says  the  Poor  Law,  we 
can  do  nothing.  They  were  set  to 
laundry  and  other  work  for  which 
they  were  fit,  and  the  earnings  of 
these  poor  incompetents  have 
amounted  the  last  two  years  to 
between  800Z.  and  gool.  a  year. 
Each  of  the  inmates  has  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  laundry.  Here 
was  a  successful  depauperising  ex- 
periment. The  Poor  Law  would 
have  set  them  to  pick  oakum  as  a 
test  of  hunger,  and  have  said.  How 
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can  tlie  impossible  be  done?  The 
answer  is :  it  Iku  been  done,  and  with 
the  most  unpromising  materials. 

The  works  for  which  adult  pau- 
pers, under  supervision  and  with 
the  natural  stimulus  of  pay,  are  fit, 
are  numerous.  But  there  are  two 
for  which  they  are  unfit,  attending 
to  sick  and  attending  to  children. 
All  grown-up  paupers  are  paupers 
from  defect — moral  defect  intel- 
lectual defect,  physical  defect.  It  has 
been  found  by  actual  experiment  that 
no  training  can  make  these  grown- 
up ones  such  as  we  ought  to  put 
about  sick  or  children.  Take  the 
next  generation,  if  you  please,  and 
train  them  up  to  be  nurses. 

It  is  above  all  however  towards 
devising  new  industrial  occupations 
that  our  ingenuity  might  be  directed 
— e.g.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ragged 
Shoeblack  Brigade:  there  a  want, 
viz.  to  have  one's  shoes  cleaned 
away  from  home,  was  supplied — or 
in  filhng  new  fields  of  industry 
which  we  have  not  to  create,  for 
God  has  created  them  for  us  some- 
where or  other  in  the  boundless  em- 
pire on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

At  Edinburgh  the  'Industrial 
Brigade,'  which  began  with  shoe- 
blacking,  has  gone  on  to  finding 
remunerative  situations  for  the  boys. 
These  boys  could  not  have  found 
places  for  themselves.  The  earnings 
of  the  boys  in  the  Institution  pay 
rent  and  food.  This  is  one  success- 
ful industrial  experiment.  Here  is 
another:  *  1,750  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  pauperism  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  6,40oZ.'  that  is  to 
say,  at  less  than  4Z.  a  piece  (which 
in  to-day's  advertisements  is  offered 
for  a  lost  dog).  Where?  how  ?  who 
were  these  persons  rescued?  By 
emigration  and  migration,  from  the 
east -end  of  London.  Of  these, 
seventy  families  were  in  the  lowest 
sink  of  pauperism,  selected  by  the 
guardians  themselves  as  those  they 
wished  to  be  rid  of.  And  all  have 
done  well  and  are,  except  two,  per- 
manently settled.  Therefore,  for  4Z. 


a  head,  you  can providepermanentlj, 
with  a  little  care,  skill,  and  comnum 
sense,  for  starving  people. 

Even  oakum-picking,  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  as  an  intermediaij 
to  finding  more  suitable  work,  cao 
be  put  to  some  good  use,  when  &irlr 
paid  for.  It  is  cheaper  than  idle- 
ness in  the  workhouse,  as  ^e 
following  Birmingham  experience 
will  show  (quoted  by  the  Timts 
of  Febmaiy  8th),  in  the  employ- 
ment of  able-bodied  women  in 
oakum-picking  for  out-relief.  'Each 
woman  is  required  to  pick  3  poimds 
of  oakum  per  diem,  for  which 
she  receives  49.  6d,  a  week.'  'The 
total  estimated  saving  on  orders 
issued  for  work,  as  compared  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  women  as 
inmates  of  the  workhouse^  dnring^ 
the  year,  is  calculated  to  have  been 
646?.' 

There  is  good  sense  as  well  as^ 
good  political  economy  in  this,  only 
the  work  should  not  be  made  a 
'test.'     It  should  be  made  to  pay. 

And  surely  oakum-picking  is  not 
the  most  profitable  occupation  to 
which  women  can  be  put. 

Is  there  not  needle- work? 

It  is  true  that  needlework,  al- 
though peculiarly  fitted  for  womeiu 
must  be  taught.  If  the  vast  majority 
at  present  of  needlewomen  are  not 
well  paid,  it  is  because  their  work 
is  not  worth  the  money.  Those 
who  can  work  well  can  command 
their  own  terms. 

Only  the  shortest  allusion  c&a 
here  be  made  to  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes,  if  not  the  most  firnit- 
ful,  of  pauperism  in  England,  and 
this  is,  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  Some  of  the  best  Poor  Law 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  Poor 
Law  medical  officers,  who  now  can 
only  give  a  little  useless  or  mis- 
chievous medicine  to  poor  people,, 
and  who  helplessly  see  disease 
growing  up  &om  its  root^  viz.  th& 
ill-drained,  iU-built  dwelling,  should 
be  endowed  with  the  function  of 
bringing  the  cause  of  disease  im- 
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mediatelj  before  the  magistrate,  as 
the  inspector  of  nnisances  must  do, 
and  compelling  the  removal  of  this 
cause  of  pauperism.  Does  not  the 
wretched,  degenerate,  puny  popu- 
lation of  Bethnal  Green,  Shore- 
ditch,  aod  other  parishes  cry  aloud 
for  this  ?» 

The  English  maxim,  'Every  man 
for  himself '  means,  Let  every  man 
hare  as  much  wages  as  wiU  just 
keep  soul  and  body  together ;  and, 
when  he  can't  get  them,  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  community. 

It  was  a  kind  of  savage  commu- 
nism ;  meant  to  keep  down  wages. 

Snpposefor  amoment  athoroughly 
prosperous  and  well  ordered  com- 
munity. In  such  a  one,  as  we  have 
said,  erery  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  earn  ^  much  as  he  requires  for 
Bis  own  sustenance  and  for  that  of 
bis  &mily,  besides  laying  up  suffi- 
cient for  illness,  temporary  want 
of  work,  and  old  age.  But  as 
tills  state  of  things  does  not  exist 
we  act  as  follows : — The  law  takes 
it  for  granted  that  all  employers  of 
iabonr  will  get  the  labour  done  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  The 
law  takes  it  for  granted  that  this 
rate  is  not  sufficient  to  do  more 
than  supply,  and  that  barely,  the 
present  necessities  of  the  worker. 
llie  law  hence  levies  a  tax  on  the 
whole  oommunily,  whether  em- 
ployers of  labour  or  not,  for  the 
pnrpoBe  of  supplementing  the  want 
of  wages,  want  of  foresight,  or  want 
of  se£control,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  has  now  to  be  considered  how 
&e  evil  can  be  met. 

Beginning  with  the  political 
economy  of  the  question:  in  all  trade 
uid  great  mercantile  and  manufac- 
taring  enterprise  there  is  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  an  irregular  element 
Qot  existing  to  the  same  degree  in 
l^d  and  agricultural  enterprise. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  a 


great  deal  too  much  to  do,  and 
times  when  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
little ;  in  other  words,  times  when 
there  is  too  much  labour  for  the 
market,  and  times  when  there  is  not 
enough. 

There  is  a  wicked  element  here, 
and  this  is : — that,  whenever  emi- 
gration of  the  surplus  population 
— the  population  which  the  land, 
according  to  the  law  of  Elizabeth, 
did  find  work  for,  and  can  no 
longer  find  work  for,  and  which  now 
ovenpflows  into  the  large  towns — ^by 
a  rush  of  blood  as  it  were  to  the 
head — whenever,  we  say,  emigration 
on  any  large  scale  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  answer  has  been  :  No,  we 
can't  affi3rd  to  part  with  our  surplus 
population,  because  then  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  undersell  every  other 
country  by  having  more  hands  than 
we  can  employ  at  all  times. 

As  the  Times  says :  '  There  is  an 
obvious  convenience  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  vast  industrial  army,  ready 
for  any  work,  and  chargeable  on  the 
public  when  its  work  is  no  longer 
wanted.'  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  political  economists,  the 
Poor  Law  administrators,  consider 
that  starvation  is  the  proper  sti- 
mulus to  work  (as  if  starvation 
were  a  quickener  of  the  wits)  and 
make  no  provision  for  finding  work 
for  those  who  don't  know  how  to 
find  it,  but  who  would  do  it  if  they 
had  it  to  do. 

Private  subscriptions  and  alms- 
giving then  step  m  to  supply  the 
obvious  defect  in  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  and  the  prac- 
tical result  is  an  increase  of  the 
evil. 

A  French  'administrateur'  once 
said :  *  We  cannot  understand  your 
English  laws — ^you  have  a  Poor  Law 
— ^yon  pay  rates  for  yonr  child- 
paupers  to  be  educated — ^for  your 
sick    paupers    to  be    housed  and 


'  Aldennan  Wateilow,  M.P.,  has  shown  that  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor  can  be 
httilt  to  pay  5  per  cent,  (actually  7  per  cent.,  bnt  the  company  hare  kept  a  per  cent,  in 
hud  for  extrading  thtlr  operations.) 
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doctored  in  places  called  work- 
houses, &c.  &c.  And  then  you  sub- 
scribe to  private  charities  to  take 
your  paupers  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Poor  Law.  If  you  do  the  one, 
why  do  you  do  the  other?  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  see  that  the  two 
work  in  the  same  direction  ?  We 
cannot  understand  such  a  principle 
of  administration.' 

Eba  then  the  future  Poor  Law 
reform,  which  we  are  so  anxiously 
hoping  for,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
economise  ? 

It  has  to  do  this  certainly,  but 
only  as  a  means  to  a  higher  eco- 
nomy. 

The  private  enterprises,  referred 
to  above,  showed  a  truer  economy 
than  that  recommended  theoreti- 
cally by  the  greatest  political  eco- 
nomists. 

Has  then  private  charity  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hold  its  hand  ? 
.  If  the  word  '  charity '  is  but 
named,  political  economists  cry  out 
that  ^all  charity  is  pauperising.' 
.  The  answer  is:  if  it  is  paupe- 
rising, it  is  not  charity. 

In  the  Times  of  January  25, 
occurs  as  follows^ 

'It  has  been  officially  reported 
tha.t  the  resident  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  increased  by 
240,000  persons  annuity,  and  it  is 
calculiEkted  that  these  new-comers 
would  require  for  their  subsistence 
in  bread  alone,  the  crops  of  50,000 
acres  of  land  under  skilful  tillage.' 
.  '  iNow  it  is  dear  that  these  2401000 
'people  must  be  fed.  It  is  also  .clear 
that  an'  area  of  gpround  of  about  ten 
^mileR  long  by  eight  miles  b^ad, 
must  be  put  under  cultivationi,  tp 
feed  them  with  bread  aione.  Is  it 
.not^Jeo  clear  that  all  of  them  who 
eannot  be  profitably  emplcfyed  ofi 
productive  industry,  for  which 
•otfafr  people  oultivajting  ground 
;wppl4  be. content,  to  exchange  part 
of  their  surplus  produce,  ought  to 
he  put  to  cultivating. for  themselves? 
— ot*  that,,  if  thisris  iiot  done,  they 
must  live  on  other  people's  labour  ? 


And  this  is  really  the  only  resource 
provided  at  present  either  by  our 
legislature—- or,  except  in  mere 
driblets,  by  our  private  charity. 

One  would  think  a  very  obvious 
permanent  arrangement  in  such  a 
country  as   England,  with  Buch  a 
limitless   extent  of  colonial  lands, 
would  be  to  pitepare  Areas  for  colo- 
nisation— to  put  up,  at  a  cost  to  be 
repaid  by  the  colonists,  some  kind 
of  shelter — »to  select  the  colonists— 
and  to  brigade  them  and  send  them 
out  to  the  land,  seeing  we  cannot 
bring  the  land  to  them.    Bat  in 
England,   we    don't  colonise,— we 
ouly  emigrate.     And  people  left  to 
themselves  to  learn  how  to  emigrate 
successfully  often  die  in  the  process. 
In  the  Roman  sense  of  colonisation, 
or  even  in  the  French  sense,  we  do 
nothing. 

Do  the  ratepayers  ever  think 
that  the  seven  millions  of  annual 
poor  rate  would  in  one  single  jeai 
place  every  recipient  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  old  and  young,  man,  woman 
and  child,  on  the  shored  of  America  'r 
— would  pay  all  expenses,  and  leave 
them  one  or  two  pounds  in  their 
pockets  to  begin  the  world  with  ? 

Suppose  that  to  this  sum  verc 
added  the  amount  squandered  on 
the  same  class,  by  private  (so- 
called)  charity  ih  one  single  year. 
would  it  not  in  all  probabilitf  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  outfit  of  erery 
one  of  these  poor  people  on  the 
land? 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that 
fkged,  sick,  and  infirm  should  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way.  But  ^e 
fact  ought  to  make  us  all  think 
whether  we  cannot  carry  our  rates 
and  our  charity  to  a  better  market 
than  we  haVe  been  in  the  habit  uf 
doing — ^to  think,  not  that  the 
•rjemedy  is  to  be  sought  in  this  exact 
.w&y,  but  whether  the  ansoal  nte 
jsjlot  to  a  large  extent  eqniralent 
to  an  annual  capital,  which,  once 
spent,  would  extinguish  the  rate 
altogether. 

Supposing  it  were  a  nore  nso^ 
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thing  for  joauger  sons  to  take 
their  portion  of  the  hereditaiy 
wealth  and  also  the  overflowing 
population  of  their  fathers*  estates 
to  the  colonies,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  with  the  Spanish  noble  families 
who  set  ont  with  some  of  each 
trade ;  in  place  of  one  America,  we 
should  hare  twenty  Englands. 
And  what  an  outlet  for  our  pro- 
duce !  Here  in  England,  unemployed 
poor  are  a  n^ative  quantity.  They 
eat  up  what  we  raise.  In  Australia 
they  are  a  positive  quantity.  They 
take  our  produce  and  pay  for  it« 

Surely  this  matter  of  bringing 
the  many  lands  in  our  colonies  into 
direct  relation  with  the  multitude 
of  strong  arms,  forcibly  idle  at 
home,  must  be  one  function  of  any 
good  government  administering  a 
group  of  islands  such  as  ours,  where 
the  population  expands  itself  in  so 
great  a  ratio,  while  there  is  no 
power  of  expansion  in  the  soil. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter:  it  is  a  fact  that  our  popu- 
lation exceeds  the  means  of  laJbour, 
either  because  the  material  for 
hbour  does  not  exist,,  or  because 
there  are  no  means  of  bringing 
labour  and  material  together. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  poor-rate  is 
seven  millions,  and  that  seven 
millions  are  spent  every  year  be- 
tween charity  and  Poor  Law  relief 
in  London  alone,  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  greatest  empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  amongst  the  most 
practical  people  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
ail  this  transfer  of  the  produce  of 
indostrioas  hardworking  people  to 
non-workers,  distress  and  hunger 
are  more  clamorous  than  ever. 

It  is  a  &ct  that  our  trades' 
unions  have  increased  the  evil  by 
interfering  with  the  free  course  of 
the  labour  market,  and  have  there- 
by driven  away  work  to  other 
ooontries. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  present 
amonnt  of  pauperism  exists,  not- 
withstanding   free    trade,   trades' 


unions  to  raise  the  value  of  labour, 
poor  law  tests  to  compel  people  to 
find  labour  where  there  is  little  to  be 
had,  out>door  relief  to  supplement 
low  wages,  and  an  unpre<^ented 
amount  of  private  charity  or  alms- 
giving. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  this  exists, 
notwithstanding  an  annual  volun- 
tary emigration. 

It  is  a  feet  that,  within  the 
Queen's  dominions,  there  are  entire 
Europes  waiting  for  settlement  and 
ready  to  repay  labour  with  such 
interest  as  no  part  of  the  old  world 
can  yield. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  foreign  commerce  is 
made  up  of  trade  with  the  very 
people  who,  if  they  had  never  left 
England,  would  probably  long  ere 
this  have  converted  it  into  a  desert. 
A  great  many  of  our  present  popu- 
lation live  by  those  who  have 
formed  a  home  beyond  the  seas. 

These  are  the  facts  with  which 
legislation  has  to  deal,  for  which 
benevolent  ^ort  has  to  find  a 
remedy.  Is  it  not  time  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  syste- 
matise and  economise  the  rates  and 
multifarious  agencies,  and  almost 
imperial  revenues  with  which  pri- 
vate charity  has  failed  to  reach  the 
evil? — ^nay,  has  increased  it  ? 

Legislation  cannot  do  all.  But  it 
can  do  much  of  itself,  and  perhaps 
more  by  recognising  and  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  the  never  fiuUng 
streams  of  private  charity  which  at 
present  end  in  a  marsh. 

The  evils  are  as  sorrowful  as  they 
are  great.  The  evils  no  one  de- 
nies. On  the  contrary,  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing question  of  the  day,  a  question 
which  will  not  put  itself  off.  But 
surely  among  us  we  can  cope  with  it. 

As  Mr.  Bright  has  said:  a 
people  which  could  dip  its  arm  into 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  and  pick 
up  the  electric  wire  to  bind  two 
continents  together,  can  surely  do 
this  thing. 
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Postscript. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  pri- 
soners. It  always  appears  the  great- 
est non  sequitur  to  give  e.g.  to  a  forger 
'five  years*  penal  servitude,'  i.e.  pro- 
vision and  lodging  in  prison.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  his  crime  P  But, 
if  you  sentence  him  to  repay  (say) 
twice  the  amount  he  had  stolen,  his 
sustenance  to  be  repaid  meanwhile 
to  the  State  out  of  his  earnings,  and 
let  him  go  whenever  he  had  done 
so,  that  would  be  something  like  a 
reformatoiy. 

The  object  is:  to  teach  a  man 
that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to 
work.  Hitherto  the  object  of  our 
laws  seems  to  have  been  to  teach 
that  it  is  dearer  to  work  than  to 
steal,  and  not  only  this,  but  that  it 
is  dearer  to  work  than  to  beg. 

Labour  should  be  made  to  pay 
better  than  thieving.  At  present, 
it  pays  worse.  To  gaol  governors 
it  is  well  known  that  certiSn  'excel- 
lent '  prisoners,  very  good  artisans 
who  work  well  at  their  trade  in 
prison,  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  out,  because  they  have  a  better 
trade  *to  look  to,*  viz.  professional 
thieving. 

As  for  the  common  run  of  pri- 
soners, we  know  what  their  educa- 


tional imprisonments  do  for  them. 
Take  an  example  which  appeared 
the  other  day.  B,  aged  8,  entered 
the  'professional  dishonesty'  trade 
in  1 8  56 ;  during  the  next  twelve  yeara 
up  to  the  present  date,  was  in  prison 
eleven  times,  some  of  these  conside- 
rable terms,  one  for  four  years ;  in 
fact,  he  merely  came  out  of  prison 
to  perform  the  forty  or  fifty  success- 
ful thefts — the  'three  months  of  safe 
and  pleasant  practice ' — ^which  is  the 
average  de  rigtieur  before  being  re- 
caught  ;  and  to  go  in  again.  He  is 
now  20.  We  ask  ourselves  why  we 
are  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
him  in  prison.  Is  it  merely  to  pre- 
vent him  from  stealing  during  that 
time?  Had  he  been  made  to  work 
out  the  value  (or  twice  the  value) 
of  his  theft,  he  would  have  learnt 
that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to 
work.  It  certainly  costs  a  great 
deal  more  at  present  to  give  him 
this  prison  provision  and  home  than 
it  does  to  provide  permanent  main- 
tenance for  honest  starving  people. 
And  the  remedy,  we  are  told,  for 
this  increasing  crime  is  to  pay  for 
more  police,  for  more  supervision  of 
criminals  out  of  prison,  and  we 
suppose  for  more  unprisonments ! 
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THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION  OF  1866-68. 
Bt  a  Resident  in  Crete. 


rB  misapprehension  of  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  Cre- 
tan uprising  of  1866  which  so 
largelj  obtains  in  England,  induces 
the  writer  of  the  following  resum6 
of  tliat  afl&ir  to  preface  it  by  a 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  island 
and  the  nature  of  its  misgovem- 
ment  just  previous  to  the  outbreak, 
with  those  events  which  imme- 
disfcelj  preceded  it,  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge  and  immixture 
in  those  events.  He  hopes  thus  to 
correct  some  errors  which  indispose 
even  liberal  men  to  do  justice  to  a 
gallant  people. 

The  first  error  to  be  corrected  is 
that  the  Cretans  had  no  just  cause 
of  discontent.  In  one  way  and 
toother  the  Cretans  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  their  governor  the  sum  of 
fortjr  million  piastres,  of  which  the 
Porte  received  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions, the  rest  going  in  profits  of 
tithe-farmers,  Ac.  The  population 
of  Crete  being  lesb  than  300,000  all 
toMf  the  average  amount  of  tax 
paid  would  be  about  130  piastres 
each.  The  average  wages  of  a 
capahle  labouring  man  were,  before 
the  insurrection,  1,000  piaatres,  or 
a  little  less  than  gl.  sterling,  while 
the  tax  he  woidd  have  to  pay 
(sapposing,  what  is  not  strictly 
tne  in  any  case,  and  approximately 
80  only  in  a  large  proportion,  that 
the  borthens  weigh  equally  on  all), 
if  he  were  a  man  with  only  a  mode- 
rate Cretan  £unily  of  five,  himself, 
wife,  and  three  children,  would 
amount  to  5L  iSs,  This  is  only  a 
Btatistical  way  of  putting  it.  The 
pnctical  was,  that  taxes  were  regu- 
lated according  to  the  ability  of  tiie 
Cretan  (and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
Crete)  to  endure  them,  so  that  the 
ipasB  of  the  population  was,  while 
Hying  in  a  condition  more  wretched 
than  any  peasantry  in  Southern 
Europe,  unable  to  make  the  least 


advance  on  their  poverty.  Taxes 
swallowed  up  all  margin.  The  tax 
on  salt  had  risen  from  10  paras  to 
60  the  oke  ;  vineyards  were  taxed 
for  the  tithe,  and  the  wine  taxed 
on  its  sale.  New  taxes  on  straw 
and  on  all  beasts  of  labour  were 
laid^  notwithstanding  a  direct  pro- 
mise to  the  contrary  made  in  1858. 
The  military  tax,  from  which  the 
Cretans  were  exempt  by  imperial 
firman,  in  consideration  of  the  as- 
sistance rendered  in  driving  out 
the  Venetians  from  Crete,  was  not 
only  laid  on,  but  counted  for  all 
male  children. 

The  Imperial  Government  had 
never  spent  any  money  on  the  roads 
since  the  conquest ;  important 
bridges  built  by  the  Venetians  and 
carried  away  by  storms  were  left 
as  they  fell,  and  no  winter  passed 
without  more  or  less  persons  being 
drowned  in  fording  the  streams. 
The  oil  of  Selinos,  the  most  impor- 
tant oil  district  in  Crete,  was  worth 
only  half  its  market  price  at  the 
place  where  it  was  produced,  be- 
cause it  must  be  carried  to  Can6a 
on  donkeys  or  mules  by  roads 
whose  badness  no  one  can  conceive 
who  has  not  travelled  in  Crete. 
The  transportation  of  it  by  boat 
from  Selinos  to  Can^was  forbidden. 
The  *  d^blocage '  of  the  ports  which 
the  Cretans  asked  in  their  petition, 
was  simply  the  reopening  of  the 
minor  ports  to  a  coast  trade,  which 
would  have  sent  their  oil  to  the 
ports  of  exportation  at  trifling  ex* 
pense.  The  Porte  granted  the  pri- 
vilegie  to  the  Cretans  of  making 
roa<b  for  themselves,  nothing  more. 

Yet,  all  this  would  not  have 
driven  the  Cretans  to  revolt. 

The  governor,  Ismael  Pasha,  was 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  governors  Crete  has  ever 
had — corrupt,  unjust,  and  avari- 
cious.    Under  his  rule  justice  was 
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unattainable  except  through  his 
favour.  His  council  was  composed 
of  men  to  whom  his  will  was  the 
sole  law,  and  though  nominally 
chosen  by  the  population,  he  had 
the  right  of  veto  on  the  election, 
and  if  the  nominee  did  not  please 
him,  exercised  it  ad  lihitum.  For 
most  offences  Ismael  was  judge, 
council,  and  jury  ;  forms  of  law  re- 
ceived no  shadow  of  respect.  If 
any  process  attacked  friend  or  crea- 
ture of  his,  it  was  certain  to  be 
quashed.  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  young  man  accused  of 
stabbing  in  vendetta  having  escaped 
arrest,  Ismael  threw  his  old  father 
into  prison  as  a  hostage  and  kept 
him  there  until  he  died ;  and  one  of 
the  quickening  causes  for  the  out- 
break of  1866,  was  his  having  im- 
prisoned and  afterward  exiled  a 
priest,  for  having  published  the 
venality  of  his  council  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  priest  had  bought  a  de- 
cision. 

The  demonstration  which  became 
an  insurrection  was  aimed  prima- 
rily against  Ismael  Pasha,  and 
without  any  anticipation  of  having 
recourse  to  arms. 

Another  error  is,  that  the  insur« 
rection  was  excited  from  without. 
At  the  period  of  the  actual  out^ 
break  the  whole  consular  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French 
consul,  were  urgent  in  counselling 
tiubmission,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Hellenic  Government  to  its  agent 
'  were  to  oppose  the  taking  up  of 
arms,  or  even  sending  a  petition  to 
Constantinople,  and  those  orders 
•were  fully  and  zealously  obeyed. 
Neither  Greece  nor  Crete  was  ready 
for  an  insurrection.  There  was  no 
supply  of  powder  and  few  guns  in 
the  island ;  so  little,  that  the  battle 
of  Vryses  was  commenced  with  five 


charges  per  man,  and  old  Albuuia 
guns,  fowling   pieces  and  pistok. 
This  want  of  preparation  was  known 
to  Ismael  Pasha,  and  formed  wit}i 
him  a  reason  for  pushing  the  Cre- 
tans to  extremities,  and  so  crashiiig 
them  before  the  insurrection  coitld 
take  place  on  the  continent.    The 
Cretan  assembly  offered  to  dispell 
and  go  home  on  condition  of  being 
guaranteed  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion for  having  sent  the  petition. 
Ismael    knew     perfectly   well,  a^ 
every  one  in  the  island  did,  that  he 
alone  was  the  object  of  the  public 
hostility,  and  therefore  misinfonned 
his  government  intentionally. 

Third  error,  that  the  Cretans  had 
determined    on    separation  before 
petitioning.     The  Saturday  B^^viev, 
even  as  late  as  August  1 868,  states 
that '  the  war  commenced  with  the 
transmission  of  an  address  to  the 
Great    Powers,   issued    simultane- 
ously with  a  formal  petition  to  the 
Sultan ;  nor  could  clearer  proof  be 
given  that  the  demand  for  adminis- 
trative refonn  was  wholly  ooBVBft' 
tional  and  insincere.' 
'    Three  months  intervened  between 
the  sending  of  the  petiti<»i  to  tltf 
Sultan  and  the  address  to  the  Great 
Powers,   which    was    sent   almost 
simultaneously  wit^  the  breakuig  ^ 
out  of  hostilities  and  on  the  receipt 
of  the  harsh,  yet  etasive  reply  of 
the  Porte.*      This    three    months 
was  passed  in  interchange  of  com- 
munication .  between  the  assembly 
and  the  Pasha  and  the  assembhr 
end  the  consuls,  having  for  object 
to  secure  the  individual  signers  sod 
forwarders  of  the  petition  fit>m  the 
Pasha's-resentknent. 

The  fiict  was,  that  several  rcanoos 
made  it  desirable  to  precipitate  the 
movement  which,  with  good  reasMi, 
the  Porte  apprehended  at  «o  ifis- 


>  A  petition  given  in  the  FAriimnentaTy  Bine  Book,  p.  io»  dated  Can^  May  15,  tt66, 
HHU  iM»r  kntHini  of  in  Cret%  nor  sent  by  the  Cretan  assembly,  but  was  prabaWy  the  pi*- 
ducUun  of  the  Cretan  exiles  and  Greeks  at  Athens,  and  was  imanthorised  either  \ff 
Cretan  public  opinion  or  the  assembly.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  tha  too  mvh 
Boal  and  want  of  common  sense  of  the /ftencb  of  the  Cretans  have  done  them  trrp!pansM» 
injuiy. 
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tant  period ;  and  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  was  one  which  was, 
perhaps,  stronger  than  all  others, 
the  bargain  which  had  been  made 
between  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  France 
to  arran^  the  transfer  of  the  island 
to  the  Viceroy,  to  cover  which  it 
was  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
pacify  the  island  and  then  retain 
oecapation  of  it ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  possession,  at  no  long 
sabsequent  period,  of  Suda  Bay  by 
the  French,  was  the  consideration 
for  the  participation  of  the  latter 
Power. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Cretans  were  the  victims  of  a 
conspiracy,  from  which  the  good 
faith  of  th6  protecting  powers 
fihonld  have  saved  them. 

The  assembly  of  1866  was  the 
after-clap  of  that  of  1858,  which 
had  been  dispersed  by  concessions 
and  promises  of  relief  from  taxa- 
tion— concessions    never   realised 
and  promises  disregarded.     It  took 
six  years  for  the  Cretans  to  realise 
that,  promises  solemnly  made  in  the 
presence    of   the    Christian  world 
were  not  intended  to  be  kept,  and 
so  it  was  not  until  1864  that  they 
proposed  another  assembly,  to  re* 
new  the  petiticm  and  rehearse  the 
grievances,  already  more  grave,  of 
1858.     This    time  Ismlael   Pasha^ 
then  governor,  a  crafty,  intriming 
Chiote    renegade,    who    had    re- 
nounced the  virtues  of  his    own 
nee  to  pick  up  only  the  vices  of 
the  Tork,  sncoeedad  by  nuenaoes 
«ui  promises    in'  dispersing  'the 
farming  assembly,  but  not-  in  pi%- 
Teoting  tte  -forming  SMl'  signing 
of  the  petitton,  which  was  ^naivdly 
sent  to  him  to. be  forwarded  to  the 
Porte.     As  soon  as  the    Cretans 
had'  ail  gone  home  and  the  spring 
time' had  passed — the  Oi^etan  never 
agitates  aiker  May — ^Ismael  got  up 
a  coimier-petition,  denouiicing  thie 
promoiers  of  the  first  as  agitators, 
and  declaring  the  Cretans  happy 
in  their-  gOEremor  and  >govemmeint; 
this  he  sent  on  to  the  Potte^  and 


by    this    manoeuvre    silenced    the 
Cretans  once  more. 

This  year  and  the  next  crops 
were  bad  and  the  Cretans  in  great 
distress.  Three  years  in  succession 
the  olives  had  failed  to  realise  an 
avenge  crop,  and  everybody  in 
Crete  is  well  or  ill  with  the  olives. 
The  taxes  must  be  got  however, 
and  Ismael  knew  too  well  the 
means  of  keeping  in  favour  to  let  the 
income  diminish.  The  16,000,000 
piastres  could  always  be  counted 
on,  though  the  tithes  of  some  years 
were  luss  than  half  those  of  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  it  was 
determined  by  public  judgment  to 
hold  an  assembly  the  next  spring. 
It  began  by  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
provinces  in  Omalo,  whence  it 
adjourned  to  Bontzonnaria  some 
weeks  later,  and  there  it  held  its 
seat  until  its  work  was  done.  It 
was  a  long  time  deliberating  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  a  general  attendance  of  the 
chief  men  of  all  the  villages ;  and  a 
Cretan  assembly  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all' political  assemblages. 
Distances  weria  long  and  travel 
difficult.  Som^  must  stay  at  home 
while  others  went,  and  all  must 
^express  their  opinions,  that  the 
pasha  might  not  represent  it  as  the 
proceedings  of  a  Miction.  The 
pasha,  in  defiance  of  law,  threatened 
to  disperse  them  by  force,  and  in 
reply,  ihej  put  patrols  on  all  the 
roads  leading  dut  of  Canea;  and 
'sent  to  say  to  the  pasha,  that  they 
met  according  to  thd  firman  which 
permitted  them  to  hold  ufiarmed 
assemblies  to  petition  their  sove- 
reign, and  that  they '  wonld  not 
disperse  until  '  they  had  finished 
•their  mission. '  - 

This  'Was  finally  accomplished; 
all  the  deputies  in  their  pl^es 
signed  the  petition  and  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  pasha,  copies  being 
delivered  to  all  the  consuls.  The 
^assembly  app<Mnted  a  committee  of 
thirty  men  to  wait  for  the  reply. 
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and  the  rest  went  home.  The 
pasha  then  tried  to  get  up  a  coun- 
ter petition ;  the  committee  sent 
men  who  compelled  his  messengers 
to  tear  np  the  petition  and  sign  a 
declaration  to  him,  that  the  Cretans 
were  united  against  him.  The 
original  intention  had  heen,  to  ask 
his  removal;  hut  this  was  ahan- 
doned  on  discnsdon  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  writer,  hut  in  all 
prohahilify  hecause  thej  helieved 
that  if  the  petition  should  have 
been  favourably  received,  it  would 
have  led  to  his  removal  on  investi- 

fation  of  the  abuses  of  power  which 
e  was  addicted  to,  and  as  he  was 
high  in  favour  with  the  government, 
it  was  believed  that  any  accusation 
against  him  would  render  the 
government  less  favourable  to  their 
pmrers. 

For  some  days  the  pasha  em- 
ployed all  his  resources  of  menace 
and  persuasion  to  induce  this  com- 
mitter to  disperse,  and  he  invited 
the  consuls  to  a  conference  in  which 
he  intended  to  expose  his  deter- 
mination. At  the  same  time,  and 
before  any  definite  reply  to  his 
eammation  had  been  received,  he 
sent  out  orders  to  all  the  Mussul- 
man families  in  the  cantons  to 
come  into  the  fortresses.  And  this 
before  a  single  Christian  had  taken 
up  arms,  or  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  reply  of  the  summons  to 
disperse  was,  that  the  committee 
was  deputed  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  dared  not  return  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  what  they  were 
sent  for ;  but  if  the  pasha  felt 
uneasy  about  their  sitting,  he  might 
Bend  a  battalion  of  soldiers  to  keep 
guard  over  them,  or  if  he  would 
designate  a  house  for  them  in 
Cania  or  give  them  rooms  in  the 
konak,  they  would  sit  there,  equally 
under  guard,  until  the  reply  to  the 
petition  came.  This  he  refused  to 
consent  to,  and  again  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  disperse. 

At  the  conference  he  stated  to 
the  consuls  what  he  had  done,  and 


declared  that  he  was  determined  to 
use  force  if  the  committee  persisted 
in  keeping  together.  A  lively  dis- 
cussion arose  in  the  conference, 
and  a  majority  of  the  consols  de> 
clared  their  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment  of  force  was  not  justified, 
as  some  of  them  who  had  in  the 
meantime  used  their  influence  to 
disperse  the  committee  had  received 
the  assurance  that  they  wonld 
comply  with  the  request  of  the 
consuls  if  ihey  would  obtain  the 
promise  of  the  pasha  that  none  of 
them  should  be  arrested  on  acoonnt 
of  the  petition.  This  promise  the 
pasha  refused  to  g^ve,  and  the 
majority  refused  their  indorsement 
to  his  proposed  policy. 

The  minority,  the  French  and 
Eufflish  consuls,  supported  the 
-jpBMA  for  different  reasons :  the 
former,  because  his  orders  were 
not  to  encourage  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  affair ;  and  the  latter, 
because  he  had  orders  to  co-operate 
with  his  French  colleague,  and  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
trigue, being  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  the  most  high-toned  honesty,  one 
of  the  most  honourable  and  jus^  men 
the  writer  has  ever  known,  and  whose 
only  disqualification  for  this  emer- 
gency  was  a  faith  in,  and  respect  for, 
constituted  authorities,  in  this  case 
entirely  misplaced.  He  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  a  dishonest, 
intriguing  Levantine,  and  too  loyal 
to  suspect  the  true  position  of 
things.  On  the  strength  of  their 
support  however  the  pasha  refused 
any  concessions ;  but  though  the 
order  to  march  had  been  given  to 
the  troops,  it  was  countermanded 
after  the  conference. 

While  these  negotiations  were 
going  on  troops  were  coming  in, 
and  amongst  them  about  6,000 
Egjrptians  under  the  command  of 
Schahin  Pasha,  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Egypt.  He  immediately 
put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  French  consul,  and  under 
his  advice  concocted  the  plan  of 
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campaign  which  was  to  end  in  the 
transfer  of  Crete.  He  made  large 
prefients  to  the  church,  the  mosque, 
and  the  sjnagogne,  and  went  in  to  the 
Apokorona,  where  the  committee 
had  taken  refnge,  and  commenced 
negotiations  with  them  for  the 
truisferof  the  island  on  the  demand, 
to  he  fn(u2ehj  the  Cretans,  and  ratified 
hy  a  plebiscite,  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  transaction.  He  offered  bribes 
kigelj,  and  promised  a  bank, 
scImoIs,  roads,  remission  of  taxes 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  other 
advantages.  The  largess  was 
accepted,  and  the  committee  asked 
to  haTe  the  promises  in  writing.  > 
This  Schahin  hesitated  to  give,  and 
meanwhile,  the  committee  having  by 
the  seizare  of  some  despatches 
discorered  a  plan  to  captare  them 
when  they  should  come  to  a  rendez- 
Toos  he  had  made  with  them, 
direct  communications  were  broken 
off,  and  Schahin  came  back  to 
Canea,  and  made  efforts  to  secure 
the  co-operation,  of  some  of  the 
other  consuls. 

MeanwhQe  the  Mussuhnan  island- 
ers had  gathered  in  the  fortresses 
m  a  state  of  irritation  from  their 
losses  in  abandoning  their  villages, 
and  constituted  a  standing  danger 
of  collision,  the  Christians  still 
coming  into  the  cities  daily,  and 
unarmed.  The  goyemor  persuaded 
Schahin  to  send  four  battalions  to 
Vrrses  in  the  Apokorona,  where 
they  menaced  the  communication 
hetween  Betimo  and  Cydonia  pro- 
vinces, and  controlled  if  properly 
sopported  the  whole  of  the  Apo- 
korona, the  threshold  of  Sphakia. 
No  opposition  was  however  offered 
hy  the  Cretans,  who  had  not  yet 
taken  np  arms. 

Finally,  after  three  months'  de- 
lay, a  reply  to  the  petition  was  re- 
ceived, negative  and  menacing.  It 
was  accompanied  by  new  reinforce- 


ments of  troops,  who  were  moved 
out  to  different  sections  in  readiness 
for  hostilities,  and  the  Mussulman 
Cretans  were  all  armed.  The  com- 
mittee replied  to  these  measures  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Hostilitiea 
were  slow  in  coming  on,  though 
Ismael  offered  every  provocation  to* 
the  Cretans  to  fire  the  first  shot 
which  he  himself  dared  not  fire. 
The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Selinos,. 
where  a  body  of  Mussulmans,, 
making  a  night  raid  on  a  Christian 
village  near  the  fortress,  were- 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  or  three- 
killed.  Minor  collisions  soon  oc* 
curred  in  many  places,  but  both 
parties  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  grave- 
encounter.  The  presence  of  the- 
Egyptians  at  Yryses  was  a  serious 
annoyance  to  the  committee,  and 
they  were  notified  to  withdraw  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  fighting.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  this,  while 
Ismael  removed  all  forces  which 
could  in  any  way  have  supported 
them.  Finally  to  drive  them  away 
the  Christians  took  possession  of 
the  springs  of  water  from  which 
the  camp  was  supplied.  This 
brought  on  a  collision,  and  inune- 
diately  a  force  of  Cretans  henmied 
in  the  unlucky  four  battalions, 
cutting  off  all  succour  and  supplies. 
Four  other  battalions  were  sent  to- 
assist  them,  but  were  unable  to 
open  the  communicationis,  and  after- 
three  days'  fighting  the  blockaded 
army  capitulated  to  the  insurgents. 
It  was  during  this  affair  that  an 
occurrence  took  place  which  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  so  many  accusa- 
tions of  barbarity  against  the  Cre- 
tans that  it  is  worth  relating,  on 
the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the 
Egyptian  army  who  took  part  in 
the  affair.  A  convoy  of  sick  and 
wounded  were  descending  from 
Yryses  at  the  time  that  the  sue- 


'  One  of  the  mott  singular  traits  in  the  Cretan  is  the  respect  he  has  for  a  written 
declaration.  It  is  Tery  rare  that  he  will  make  a  false  statement  in  writing,  or  vioU^ 
ft  vritten  obligation. 
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conring  force  attacked  the  passes 
below  Vryses,  to  force  their  way  up 
to  their  beleagnered  comrades.  The 
convoj  came  without  auj  signals  to 
indicate  hospital  service,  and  its 
escort  when  thej  saw  the  combat 
going  on  before  them,  fired  on  the 
rear  of  the  Cretans,  who  returned 
the  shots,  killing  some  forty  of  the 
escort  and  escorted.  That  this  is 
the  exact  truth  I  have  had  con- 
firmed from  several  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  sources.  That  the  Cro* 
tans  at  this  time  had  no  especially 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  shown  by  the  easy  terms 
they  gave  the  four  battalions,  who 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms,  and  all  they  could  carry, 
and  forty-eight  hours  to  send  for 
the  camp  equipi^e,  while  if  the 
insurgents  hsid  been  malevolent  not 
one  of  the  troops  could  have  escaped. 
They  were  not  even  paroled. 

The  battle  of  Vryses  was  not 
regarded  in  Crete,  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  as  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  but  rather  as  the 
retaking  a  position  fraudulently 
occupied  under  pretence  of  negotia- 
ting, and  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Cretan  defence  in  case  of  war. 
It  naturally  made  the  Christians 
more  confident  and  less  disposed  to 
accept  disagreeable  terms,  but  had. 
not  put  conciliation  beyond  possibi- 
lity. A  more  irritating  aflfeir  was 
an  attack  which  occurred  simultane- 
ously near  Candia  on  some  Christian 
villages  in  which  several  women 
and  children  were  reported  killed. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  petty  hostilities  wherever  native 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  could 
get  into  contact.  The  Christian 
population  of  Selinos  rose  en  masse 
and  drove  the  Mussulmans  with  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  town  of 
Gandanos,  which  they  blockaded, 
and  reduced  to  great  straits.  The 
English  consul  reports  of  this  junc- 
ture, *  Murder  and  rapine  are  of 
daily  occurrence ;  over  most  part  of 
the    country    native    Greeks    and 


Turks  retaliating  upon  one  another 
their  misdeeds.*  The  villages  of 
the  plain,  abandoned  by  almost  their 
entire  population  (with  small  excep- 
tion  Chnstians),  were  pillaged  ij 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  their  bands, 
when  meeting  with  small  parties  of 
Christians  going  to  or  from  the 
cities,  vented  on  them  all  the  wrath 
they  felt  at  being  obliged  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  property  in  the 
excited  districts.  Many  brutal 
murders  took  place,  and  the  i^aldest 
panic  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Christian  population.  Thousands 
sailed  for  Greece  in  vessels  of  all 
descriptions — ^those  who  could  not 
so  escape  took  to  the  mountains. 
Some  were  assassinated  at  the  gates 
of  Can^  and  others  cut  off  in 
their  flight  across  the  plain.  Ismael 
Pasha  had  lost  all  his  self-assurance 
and  capacity  to  control  the  dis- 
orderly elements.  He  was  paralysed 
by  the  storm  he  had  raised.  Things 
were  rapidly  marching  towards 
a  general  massacre  of  Christian«$ 
whoever  and  wherever.  At  this 
juncture  the  three-months-too-late 
MustaphaNaili  Pasha  arrived.  He 
took  immediate  measures  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  local  disorders, 
enrolled  the  Cretan  Mussulmans  U> 
keep  them  under  control,  and  after 
organising  his  government,  and 
removing  ignominiously  Ismael,  set 
out  for  Candanos  by  way  of  Kissa- 
mos  to  release  the  beleaguered  and 
now  almost  starved  Mussulmans. 
He  raised  the  blockade  vnthout 
opposition,  but  in  returning  was 
at^ked  by  the  Cretaus  at  Sidero- 
porta,  and  extricated  himself  only 
after  considerable  fighting  and  loss. 
The  writer  has  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  if,  even  at  the  date 
of  Mustapha  Pasha's  arrival,  a 
frank  and  thorough  conciliatoir 
course  had  been  adopted,  the  mass 
of  the  Cretans  might  have  been  won 
over  from  the  then  very  sfnall  an- 
nexation-or-nothing  party.  But  as 
the  dignity  of  the  Porte  permitted 
no  compromise  with  armed  sedition, 
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Mntapbs  bad  no  .  choice  but    to 
'stamp  it  oat/ 

Large  bodies  of  Cretaos  havixig 
by  this  time  collected  in  the  Bhizo, 
a  hilly  district  between  the  Sphakian 
range  and  the  plain  of  Ganea,  on 
the  THge  of  which,  overlooking  the 
plaio,  was  the  post  and  blockhouse 
of  Malaxa,  where  was  a  garrison  of 
Albanians  and  some  Egyptian  rega* 
lars;  the  Cretans  made  an  ambnsh 
in  a  Tinejaid,  and  fired  on  the  troops 
who  cameto  get  tiie  frnit.  This 
bronght  en  a  skirmish  which  dev&t 
loped  down  the  hill-side  towards 
Caaea,  and  in  ftiU  wiew  of  the  citj, 
ttd  imtQ  reinforoements  enabled 
the  Turks  to  drive  their  assailaiits 
bick.  Two  or  three  dajs  after,  a 
body  of  aboat  300  insorgcnts  came 
down  the  Keramia  road  to  where  it 
D?-zags  down  the  steep  deQlivity  of 
Miilazainto  the  plain,  and. took  a 
positbn  from  which  two  battalions 
ttnt  oat  from  Can^  vainly  at^ 
tempted  to  drive  tbem,  and  though 
ft  section  of  artillery  from  Malaxa 
blockhouse  took  them  in  flank,  they 
held  their  ground  until  nightfall^ 
when  both  parties  retired,  the  troops 
toNerokooro  at  the  edge  of  the 
piain,  and  the  insurgents  to  Kera- 
oia.  This  affair  the  writer  wit* 
netted  from  near  Can6a. 

The  next  day  a  column  of  7,000 
to  10,000  men  moved  out  to  attack 
keramia,  and,  probably,.  Theriso, 
bot  passed  the  whole  day  in  forcing 
t  passage  over  the  broken  country, 
«very  ridge  of  which  protected  the 
Cretan  sharp-shooters.  The  firing 
of  musketry  and  artillery  was  in- 
cMatnt  all  day,  and  gradually  re- 
ceded in  the  direction  of  Keramia, 
which  is,  however,  only  ten  miles 
from  Caa^a.  The  Cretans  were 
evidently  driven  back,  but  so  slowly 
that  it  must  have  been  a  well-con- 
tested 6gbt,  and  the  troops  returned 
without  having  dispersed  the  insur- 


gents, or  having  brought  them  to 
close  quarters  even,  and  no  position 
of  any  strategical  importance  was 
attained.  Both  sides  claimed  vic- 
tory, but  the  moral  advantage  was 
really  with  the  Cretans,  from  their 
not  being  worse  handled  by  a  force 
more  than  treble  theirs,  Well  disci- 
plined, with  rifles  and  artillery 
against  smooth  bores.  The  iaflair 
was  most  important  in  its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  insurrection,  and 
convinced  Mustapha  that  the  Cre- 
taiis  were  not,  as  he  hoped  and  said, 
going  to  disperse  and  fly  from  the 
first  discharge  of  artillery.  ^ 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
Can6a,  and  reorganised  for  another 
attack  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the 
Platanos.  Arrived  at  Alikianu, 
Lakes,  a  strong  position  to  the  right 
of  the  river,  was  occupied  without 
resistance,  being  flanked  and  made 
untenable.  A  small  body  of  Lakiotes 
retired,  firing  harmless  shots  of 
defiance  from  the  bastions  of  the 
White  Mountains,  which  overlook 
and  command  Lakes  and  the  road 
to  Omalo.  Having  secured  himself 
from  danger  of  an  attack  in  his  rear, 
by  occupying  this  position,  Mus- 
tapha marched  up  one  of  the  ravines 
of  the  Platanos,  which  turns  east- 
ward toward  Theriso.  Commanding 
this  valley  on  a  span  of  the  high 
mountains,  lies  Zurba,  a  village 
chosen  as  depdt  and  hospital  for  the 
wounded  Christians.  A  determined 
attack  was  made  on  this  position 
with  heavy  cannonade,  lasting  two 
days.  The  Christians,  at  first  only 
300  in  number,  increasing  as  the 
battle  prc^ressed  to  1,600  at  the 
end,  resisted  three  assaults,  and 
finally  compelled  Mustapha  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  and  pass  by 
Zurba  towards  Theriso. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Paiv- 
keUcnion  landed  her  first  cargo  on 
the  shore  of  Sphakia,  and  nearly 


'  In  thig  affair  Co<^tA  Velondaki,  better  known  as  Costaro.  one  of  the  wisest  and  best' 
cf  Ae  Cretan  chiefit,  lost  his  son.  After  the  fight  was  orer,  the  old  chief  (past  seyenty) 
*eat  to  where  the  body  of  his  boj  was  lying,  and  taking  his  hand  shook  it  earnestly, 
ttjifig,  *  I  thank  God,  my  son,  that  you  have  died  so.' 
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the  whole  force  of  the  ChristiaiiB 
had  gone  over  to  assist  in  receiving 
and  transporting  it,  owing  to  which 
the  position  of  Theriso  was  taken 
possessioa  of  almost  without  fight- 
ing. Bat  the  Cretans  retaming 
with  exultation  and  ammunition,  to 
say  nothing  of  new  rifles  and  en- 
thusiasm, gathered  around  Theriso, 
which  lies  in  a  deep  Tallej,  com- 
manded on  eyeiy  side  hy  abrupt 
hills ;  and  Mustapha,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  Gan^  forced 
his  waj  through  to  Drakona^  ha- 
rassed by  the  Chrifitians  in  close 
pursuit,  and  onlj  halted  for  repose 
when  he  had  emerged  from  the  ra- 
vif&es  into  the  comparatively  plain 
country  between  Drakona  and  Ma- 
laxa,  whence  the  first  reports  from 
him  sabsequent  to  his  leaving  Lakes 
reached  the  ci<y,  where  the  anxiety 
had  become  intense,  the  cannonade 
being  distinctly  heard,  and  reports 
having  arrived  that  the  whole  army 
had  been  blockaded  at  Theriso,  and 
were  being  put  to  death  by  the 
Christians.  Two  companies  of  re- 
gular Turkish  troops,  attempting  to 
penetrate  to  Theriso,  were  cut  off 
by  the  Cretans,  and  only  about 
twenty  escaped. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  islanders  these 
were  splendid  victories,  and  aroused 
the  whole  Christian  population. 
The  Tarkish  army  left  nothing 
behind  it  but  smoking  ruins  of 
all  that  could  be  destroyed.  This 
created  a  band  of  desperate  men, 
who,  beggared  already,  had  no- 
thing more  to  lose  by  the  war,  and 
something  to  gain,  and  their  num- 
ber increased  with  every  movement 
of  the  army.  From  Alikianu,  which 
being  half  Mussulman,  was  only 
partially  destroyed,  to  Drakona, 
every  house  was  burned.  What 
the  losses  of  either  side  were,  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  the 
Christians  claiming  a  Turkish  loss 
of  700  killed,  and  the  Turks  admit- 
ting none  whatever,  nor  even  that 
there  had  been  a  fight.  At  Dra- 
kona the  army  waited  for  repose, 


provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
after  several  days  moved  on  throu^ 
the  Rhizo,  burning  and  devastating 
so  that  the  line  of  its  march  cooM 
be  followed  by  the  smoke  of  the  vil. 
lages,  to  Kalyves  on  the  sea  uid 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Apoko- 
rona.  Taking  this  point  as  a  base, 
a  new  attack  was  directed  towvds 
Krapi,  the  entrance  to  Askyfo  and 
Sphakia.  The  Christians  met  their 
enemies  at  Stylos,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  hilly  oountiy,  and  a  sharp 
fight  ensued,  and  Mustapha,  unable 
to  advance,  halted  the  army  and  fell 
back  to  Kalyves  to  wait  more  lire- 
gulars,  the  force  he  had,  laigdj 
composed  of  Egytians,  being  almost 
worthless  for  such  fighting.  Ear- 
ing  received  an  addition  of  about 
1,000  Albanians,  he  forced  his  war 
through  the  Apokorona^  as  far  a^ 
Yamos,  continually  harassed  bj 
the  Cretans,  but  without  having  a 
decided  fight.  Kis  oonrse  wu 
marked  with  the  g^reatest  barbari-| 
ties.  The  Cretan  irr^ulars  sti- 
mulated by  fanaticism,  and  the 
Egyptians,  by  their  recollections  of 
defeat  at  Yryses,  spared  no  Christiia 
men  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The| 
population,  panic-stricken,  fled  to 
the  high  mountains  of  Sphakia,  or 
hid  in  caves  after  their  immemoria} 
custom.  In  one  of  these  grottoes 
a  large  number  of  people  who  re- 
fused  to  surrender,  and  were  able, 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance, 
to  defend  themselves,  were  destroved 
by  artillery  fired  into  the  cave.  The 
official  Turkish  account  of  thL^ 
affair  stated  that  the  refugees  were 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
and  flooding  of  the  cave;  and  pla- 
cing the  locality  of  the  disaster  as 
near  Melidoni,  the  correspondents 
of  some  of  the  European  papers  dis- 
credited the  whole  stoiy,  consider- 
ing it  a  revival  of  the  historical 
massacre  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. There  is  a  village  of  the 
name  in  Apokorona^  another,  the 
celebrated  one,  in  Mylopotamo,  and 
several  others,  probably  in  another 
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part  of  the  island,  the  name  being 
a  denTation  of  Meligouni,  an  ant, 
and  allading  to  the  Binnons  cata- 
comb-like cares,  which  penetrate 
the  lull  sides.  Bat  the  scene  of 
the  Apokorona  massacre  was  nearer 
Keph&la  than  Melidoni,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Cretan 
Tolnnteers  who  assisted,  the  total 
number  killed  was  200,  not  600, 
according  to  the  Constantinople 
version. 

These  barbarities  have  a  particn- 
lar  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
insarrection,  as  being  the  first 
causes  of  the  moral  intervention  of 
Europe,  and  of  sach  expressions  of 
sympathy  as  greatly  sustained  the 
insurgents.  After  devastating  the 
whole  Apokorona  without  producing 
anj  results  of  submission,  the  Pasha 
rcsamed  his  march  towards  Yaf^, 
where  Zimbrakaki  had  intrenched 
himself  with  200  Grreek  volunteers, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  Cre- 
tans. The  latter,  however,  were 
not  in  favour  of  giving  battle  in  any 
formal  way,  and  it  was  said  that 
Hadji  Michali,  with  his  corps  of 
Koco  men,  re^ed  to  take  the  posi- 
tion assigned  him.  The  position  was 
a  strong  one  but  .not  impregnable, 
and  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
force,  sent  to  attack  it,  over  7,000 
nen,  it  was  folly  to  show  fight. 
The  regulars  attacked  in  solid 
masses  in  front,  while  the  Albanians 
were  ordered  to  climb  the  hills  and 
tarn  the  position,  which  they  did 
with  such  celerity  and  secresy, 
that  the  Cretans,  who  were  posted 
on  the  flank,  were  almost  captured, 
hnt,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  made 
their  escape  precipitately.  The 
volunteers  retreated  fighting,  and 
^th  a  loss  of  30  killed,  of  both 
Cretans  and  Greeks,  they  retreated 
to  Prosnero,  and  then  to  the  ravine 
of  Krapi,  where  they  fortified  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  Askyfo. 
The  new  position  being  impreg- 
nable, Mustapha  abandoned  the 
further  pursuit^  and  withdrew  to 
Vamos,  and   thence    marched    to 
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Episkopi,  with  the  intention,  it  was 
reported,  of  making  another  attack 
by  way  of  Kallicrati. 

Meanwhile  the  defeat  at  Yafe 
had  produced  great  discouragements 
among  the  Cretans,  and  divisions 
among  the  volunteers.  The  snow 
had  fallen  heavily,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  refugees  in  Askyfo  and 
other  parts  of  Sphakia  were  intense, 
but  so  great  was  the  panic  amongst 
them,  caused  by  the  atrocities  in 
the  Apokorona,  that  they  perished 
by  hundreds  from  cold  and  hunger, 
rather  than  come  down  to  make 
their  submission.  The  prospect  was 
very  gloomy,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  rebellion  were  only  saved  by  the 
activity  and  excellent  dispositions 
of  Colonel  Coroneos,  who,  instead  of 
intrenching  himself  with  Zimbra- 
kaki, and  waiting  to  be  bottled  up, 
dashed  off  into  the  open  and  unde- 
vastated  country  of  the  central 
provinces,  and  soon  gathering  a 
considerable  body  of  Cretans,  at- 
tacked the  Turks  wherever  they 
appeared  in  small  bodies,  and  with 
two  or  three  slight  advantages  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  Cretans  and 
made  a  change  in  Mustapha's  policy 
necessary.  Sabri  Pasha,  who  com- 
manded in  Betimo  province,  after 
having  seen  several  detachments  of 
his  corps  routed  by  the  overpower- 
ing celerity  of  Coroneos'  movements, 
evacuated  the  position  he  had  taken 
at  Speli,  of  Agios  Basilios,  and  re- 
treated into  Ketimo,  where  he  con- 
centrated his  forces.  Coroneos 
followed  him  to  the  city,  and  en- 
gagements took  place  within  rifle- 
shot of  the  walk  of  the  town. 

Yahia  Pasha,  who  commanded  in 
Candia  province,  after  a  number  of 
skirmishes  in  the  plain  country,  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  south- 
eastern provinces,  but  was  drawn 
into  a  trap  and  badly  defeated,  being 
himself  wounded  mortally. 

Mustapha  led  his  whole  movable 
force  te  Retimo,  in  order  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  Coroneos,  abandoning 
Sphakia  for  the  present,  and  Zim- 
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ImkaJd  followed  him  at  a  distance, 
Imt  without  ever  ventarmg  any 
movement  of  real  ntiUt j.  The  part 
played  by  this  officer  corresponded 
Teiy  closely  with  that  of  General 
li'Glellan  in  the  American  civil 
war,  bat  on  a  much  diminished 
-scale  of  relative  importance  even. 
He  never  seems  to  have  done  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  it 
is  donbtftil  whether  his  influence  on 
ihe  insurrection  was  productive  of 
more  good  or  evil,  the  writer  in- 
•cUning  to  the  latter  alternative. 
Ooroneos  was,  from  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Yafe  until  the  final  failure 
<&  Omar  Pasha's  campaign,  the 
animating  spirit  of  the  resistance  in 
"tiie  central  and  most  important  pro- 
vinces, and,  at  the  date  of  which 
we  write,  was  the  only  chief  capable 
•of  an  initiative. 

Arrived  at  Betimo  Mustapha  pre- 
pared to  move  eastward  through 
Mylopotamo  where  the  bands  under 
Goroneos  moved  freely.  A  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lampe  calling 
bis  attention  to  the  depot  of  sup- 
ines at  the  convent  of  Arkadi, 
about  ten  miles  S.E.  of  Betimo,  he 
suddenly  moved  his  whole  force 
against  it  with  such  expedition  that 
the  garrison  had  hardly  warning  of 
his  movements  when  the  army  ap- 
peared before  it  and  invested  it 
completely.  There  were  within 
above  900  souk,  of  whom  250  were 
convalescent^  the  rest  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  convent 
had  been  the  refuge  for  centuries  of 
the  half-dozen  litUe  villages  around 
it,  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  wars  of 
Turk  and  Christian,  and  as  it  had 
always  resisted  attack  it  was  be- 
lieved impregnable,  and  being  well 
stocked  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, no  apprehension  was  felt  of 
even  Mustapha's  large  force.  The 
•convent  |  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, with  promise  of  protection 
to  all  within,  and  reused  to  treat 
even.  Finally,  fire  was  opened  with 


the  small  rifled   guns  which  the 
pasha    had    with    him,   but    tiiey 
made  no  impression  on  the  massive 
wall.     If  they  approached  to  effec- 
tive distance  &ey  were  silenced  hj 
the  musketry  fire  frt>m  the  convent 
Mustapha  then  sent  to  Betimo  far 
heavy  artillery  and  reinforoemenia, 
with  which  latter  he  had  a  total 
force  of  23,000  TDBoJ    The  attack 
was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
and    the    heavy    artilleiy    having 
breached  the  gateway,  which  had 
been  walled  up,  an  assault  was  or- 
dered.    The  attacking  oolnnm  iras 
received  by  the  springing  of  a  mine 
and  recoiled.   A  second  assault  was 
repulsed  by  the  musketry  fire,  and 
a  third  had  no  better  success.    A 
body  of  Egyptians  were  then  driven 
in  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Turkish 
regulars.     The  court  once  gained, 
the  fight  was  kept  up  from  ereiy 
cell,  the  refectory,  and  the  house  of 
the  Hegoumenos.   The  artillery  was 
brought  in  the  court  to  batter  in  the 
cells,  which  one  by  one  yielded  as 
they  were  forced,  or  their  ammnni- 
tion  was  exhausted.     The  Greek 
commander  and  the  fighting  Hegou- 
menos were  killed  ;    most  of  the 
combatants  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  no  hope  remamed 
even  of  being  spared,  when  a  priest 
fired  the  magazine,  whose  explosion 
has  raised  t£e  battle  from  a  great 
blunder  to  a  deed  of  heroism,  which 
will  be  remembered  when  all  the  rest 
of  Crete's  blood-letting  will  be  for- 
gotten.   It  was  a  folly  to  stand  siege 
in  the  convent^  which  even  its  heroic 
defence  would  not  have  redeemed. 
It  was  a  worse  folly,  having  decided 
to  fight  the  pasha  there,  to  receive 
women  and    children  in  it  when 
Mount  Ida  and  its  uninvaded  refhges 
were  so  near.     The  lucky  firing  of 
the  magazine  blew  eveiybody  in  the 
convent  into  a  heaven  of  heroism 
and  mariyrdom. 

The  damage  done  by  the  explo- 
sion to  either  Turk  or  Chratian  was 


So  declared  to  the  writer  by  one  of  Muati^ha*!  staff 
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not  80  great  as  lias  been  generallj 
beliered;  the  fighting  men  had 
mofltlj  snocnmbed  already .  There- 
feetoiy,  a  veiy  strong  isolated 
building,  held  out  nntil  the  ammu- 
mtion  was  exhansted,  when  its  in- 
mate surrendered  on  promise  of 
protection  and  handed  their  arms 
oat  through  the  windows,  when 
the  troops  entered,  and  everybody 
within,  without  discrimination  of  age 
or  sex,  was  butchered.  The  other 
looms  had  mostly  been  silenced  a 
long  time,  with  aQ  their  inmates, 
snd  the  part  blown  up  was  a  small 
portion  of  the  quadrangle,  not  the 
hfii  refuge  in  any  sense,  the  people 
being  distributed  mostly  aa  they 
luul  lived.  Probably,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  victims  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  caused  by  the  explosion ; 
all  the  rest  fell  by  sword,  bayonet^ 
or  ballet.  The  horrors  of  that  vic- 
tory can  be  only  £Euntly  conceived. 
The  Albanians  and  Cretan  Mussul- 
mans wearied  themselves  with 
butchering.  One  of  the  latter  went 
about  among  the  dead  bodies  with 
alighted  candle  which  he  held  to 
the  nostrils  of  each  one,  despatching 
with  his  knife  all  who  stOl  breathed. 
Two  officers  quarrelled  for  the  first 
possession  of  a  young  girl,  and  un- 
able to  agree,  they  t&ew  her  living 
into  the  lames  of  one  of  the  burn- 
ing houses.  A  Cretan  irre^pilar 
fleeing  a  woman  who  held  a  child  in 
her  arms  draw  up  against  the  wall 
as  if  to  avoid  him,  struck  her  head 
and  that  of  her  child  off  at  one 
blow.  The  body  stood  headless — 
said  my  informant,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness— several  seconds  before  it 
felL  An  Albanian  participant,  whom 
the  writer  qneetioned  on  the  subject, 
told  readily  all  that ;  happened  untQ 
after  the  explosion,  when,  he  said, 
taming  his  head  away,  'I  came 
away,  and  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened more !'  A  civil  attach^  of 
the  pasha,  who  was  present  and 
now  lives  in  Can^  said  long  after, 
'What  I  saw  at  Arkadi  was  so  hor- 
rible that  I  can  never  get  it  out  of 


my  head,  and  it  sometimes  wakes 
me  at  night.'  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  6oo  women  and  children 
in  the  convent^  6i  were  saved  alive, 
with  33  men,  priests,  and  villagers, 
who  had  hidden  away  until  the  heat 
of  slaughter  had  gone  by,  or  whom 
the  pa«ha  admitted  to  g^race.  He 
himself  designated  of  the  men  who 
surrendered  who  should  be  des- 
patched and  who  spared. 

But  the  victory  cost  all  its  value. 
The  gallant  resistance  of  two  davs 
to  an  army  of  23,000  men,  and  the 
obstinaov  shown  to  the  last,  were 
proofs  that  the  conquest  of  Crete 
was  likely  to  be  a  dear  one.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Turkish  forces  was  large,  but  as 
in  all  other  battles  during  the  insur- 
rection, never  to  be  known  exactly. 
The  army  was  occupied  36  hours 
bringing  the  wounded  into  Retimo, 
whicn  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
them ;  and  over  four  hundred  were 
sent  off  to  Can^  A  perfectly 
reliable  resident  of  Retimo  informed 
the  writer  that  he  saw  above  a 
thousand  wounded  brought  into  the 
town,  and  that  for  two  nights  and 
one  day  they  were  being  brought  in 
by  both  gates  of  the  city. 

Goroneos  with  a  small  band  had 
to  prevent  the  invest- 


ment, but  was  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  remained  in  view 
until  the  affair  was  over,  but  Mus- 
tapha  attempted  no  further  move- 
ment. He  marched  his  army  back 
to  Episkopi,  and  encamped;  and 
thence  back  to  Can6a. 

The  affoir  of  Arkadi  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  among  the 
Cretans,  aa  well  as  in  Greece,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  civilised 
world  to  the  struggle,  and,  in  fact^ 
elicited  such  a  degree  of  sympathy 
as  to  provoke  later  those  deporta- 
tions of  families  which  undoubtedly 
saved  the  insurrection  from  suc- 
cumbing in  despair.  It  also  threw 
great  gloom  on  the  Mussulman 
party  in  the  island  as,  habituated 
to   tiie   anticipation   of  European 
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interference  at  every  excess  of 
fanaticism,  tbey  saw  the  full  bear- 
ing and  danger  of  an  event  like 
this.  Mustapha,  on  arriving  at 
Canea,  imme^telj  began  to  con- 
cert measures  to  bring  about  a 
submission  sufficiently  large  in  its 
extent  to  justify  him  in  proclaiming 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
and  then  issuing  terms  of  amnesty 
which  would  make  a  genuine  sub- 
mission probable.  He  had  in  the 
island  some  partisans  attached  to 
him  from  his  early  residence  as 
governor  here,  whom  he  employed 
to  bribe  and  persuade  some  of  the 
principal  native  chiefs,  especially 
of  Sphakia,  whose  reputation  for 
venality  (merited  too  often)  made 
them  seem  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  great  scheme,  which  was 
to  procure  the  real  submission  of 
Sphakia,  confident  that  that  would 
draw  after  it  the  whole  island.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  by  munificent  pay  he 
engaged  all  the  Sphakiote  captains 
who  would  accept  his  terms,  he 
prepared  a  movement  against  that 
canton  from  the  western  or  Seli- 
niote  side.  He  moved  all  his  dis- 
posable forces  out  to  Alikiann, 
which  was  the  base  of  operations, 
his  line  of  march  being  by  the  pass 
of  St.  Irini  into  the  valley  of  Suia, 
hoping  thence  to  attack  Omalo 
from  the  side  of  £[rustogherako, 
with  perhaps  a  combined  move- 
ment from  Lakus,  then  into  Sa- 
maria, the  immemorial  stronghold 
of  the  Cretan  Christians,  which 
taken,  in  all  probability  the  Spha- 
kiotes  would  have  hastened  to  make 
terms,  if  even  they  had  not  done 
so  on  his  entry  into  Omalo. 

This  was  early  in  December. 
The  insurgent  forces  were  widely 
distributed.  Coroneos  at  Asso- 
matos,  Zimbrakaki  at  Askyfo  and 
Byzandios  wasting  powder  and 
time  in  a  puerile  siege  of  Kisamos, 
a  little  fortress  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  province  of  that  name, 
totally  unimportant  to  either  side. 
The  two  leading  Sphakiote  chie&, 


Costaro  and  Manosouyanaki,  re. 
mained  firm  in  their  insurgencj^ 
and  the  assembly  was  able  to  keep 
the  others  from  positive  defection. 
It  called  all  the  chiefis  together  at 
Omalos  to  concert  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  passes  of  Omalo  and 
Selinos.  Byzandios  hung  on  to 
his  siege,  and  only  left  afl«r  de- 
livering an  assault,  which  ma 
easily  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  sixty 
men.  The  concentration  came  too 
late  to  prevent  Mustapha  passing 
the  first  difficult  ground,  where  his 
defeat  by  a  force  such  as  the  insur- 
gents had  would  have  been  easy  to 
a  good  commander.  But  with  no 
serious  opposition  he  succeeded 
in  retaking  Lakus  and  passing 
through  the  ruinous  and  broken 
countiy  as  far  as  the  entry  to  the 
pass  of  St.  Irini,  when  the  almost 
impregnable  position  stopped  him. 
The  snow-fall  at  this  time  was 
almost  unprecedented  for  the  season, 
and  on  the  lower  lands  the  flow  of 
the  torrents  almost  interrupted  all 
communication.  At  one  time,  ei^ht 
days  passed  without  even  a  courier 
being  able  to  pass  from  the  annj 
to  Canea.  The  supply  of  bread 
was  exhausted ;  the  Egyptians, 
composing  the  majority  of  the 
army,  were  still  clothed  in  linen 
and  8u£fered  terribly  from  the  cold 
and  wet  and  hunger.  If  the  Cretans 
had  been  united  and  well  directed 
the  whole  Turkish  force  would 
have  been  destroyed.  But  the 
chiefs  gave  themselves  up  to  dis- 
sensions, especially  those  of  the 
volunteers — Zimbrakaki  claiming 
the  command  as  a  Cretazi,  Coroneoe 
BS  the  superior  in  rank  and  expe- 
rience, and  Byzandios  as  chief  of 
the  most  considerable  force  of 
volunteers,  besides  two  guns  and  a 
military  band  !  In  these  dissen- 
sions time  and  opportunities  were 
lost;  Mustapha  waited  patiently 
until  the  volunteers  had  mostly 
left  their  positions  demoralised  hy 
their  dissensions  and  privations,  of 
all  which  he  was  well  informed  by 
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his  spies,  and  made  a  dasli  at  early 
daybreak,  crowning  the  heights 
before  the  few  men  who  were  still 
there  conld  be  reinforced  from  Omalo 
—and  no  help  was  nearer — and 
holding  the  ravine,  debonched  tran- 
quilly into  the  valley  below,  reach- 
ing Ldvadia  December  26th,  having 
been  seventeen  days  en  routsj  the 
distance  being  abont  twenty  miles. 
The  losses  of  the  army  from  battle 
were  small,  but  it  was  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  seven  hnndredEgyp- 
tians  had  died  from  cold  and  wet, 
fts  in  order  to  move  with  celerity 
they  carried  no  tents,  and  the 
snmpter  mnles  and  horses  strewed 
the  passes  with  their  bodies.  But 
the  volunteers,  being  pushed  higher 
in  the  mountains,  suffered  greatly 
from  cold,  and  became  to  a  great 
extent  demoralised.  The  majority 
determined  to  surrender,  and  Coro- 
neoR  was  with  difficulty  able  to  keep 
a  force  together  large  enough  to 
hold  the  pass  of  Krustogherako, 
which  was  furiously  assaulted  by 
the  Turkish  forces. 

The  Seliniotes,  in  spite  of  the 
inyasion  of  their  province,  refused 
to  submit,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountain  passes,  where  they  resisted 
the  expeditions  sent  out  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  villages,  while 
a  large  number  of  their  families 
were  in  Sphakia.  Just  previously 
to  this  juncture  had  occurred  an 
incident  which,  as  indirectly  having 
great  weight  in  the  destinies  of 
the  insurrection,  deserves  more 
notice  than  space  will  permit,  viz. 
the  deportation  of  the  families 
by  the  Assurance.  This  humane 
interference  of  Captain  Pym  was 
directly  moved  and  justified  by  the 
barbarities  which  had  followed  the 
victory  at  Arkadi.  Pym  sympa- 
thised intensely,  as  any  humane 
and  true-hearted  man  must  have 
done,  with  the  people,  whose  suf- 
ferings at  this  time  were  frightful. 
He  only  needed  a  pretext  of  justi- 
fication to  throw  himself  between 
the  starving  and  menaced  families 


and  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This 
pretext  a  requisition  from  Mr. 
Dickson  gave  him,  and  he  went 
at  once  to  Suia,  where  several 
thousand  women  and  cbildren 
had  gathered  waiting  the  arrival  of 
European  ships  to  carry  them  away. 
But  honourable  as  was  the  act  to 
all  concerned,  it  had  no  direct  ^tte. 
The  Russian  frigate  at  Suda  had 
had  orders  to  imitate  any  other 
ship  doing  such  service,  and  two 
ItiJian  frigates  had  orders  which 
would  have  permitted  them  to 
unite  in  any  joint  action.  The 
American  Government  had  con- 
sented to  send  a  ship  to  Crete  pur- 
posely to  perform  this  humane 
service,  and  the  others  waited  some 
lead.  If  it  had  been  known  at 
Can6a  that  Pym  was  going  to 
Selino  all  the  others  would  have 
followed,  but  as  he  sailed  from 
Candia,  it  was  unknown  at  Can6a 
that  he  had  actually  embarked 
families  until  time  had  been  given 
for  the  Porte  to  protest  and  take  its 
measures  accorcfingly.  The  Rus- 
sian commander  alone  had  received 
positive  orders  to  imitate  any  other 
in  this  service,  but  seeing  that  Pym 
had  been  ordered  not  to  continue 
he  hesitated  to  go.  At  this  juncture 
a  Turkish  frigate  ran  in  near  to 
Suia  where  the  families  were  and 
hoisted  the  English  colours,  when 
on  the  Christians  coming  down  to 
the  seaside  she  ran  up  the  crescent, 
and  opened  with  shot  and  shell  on 
the  defenceless  people.  Authentic 
news  of  this  arriving  at  Canea,  the 
Russian  frigate  Grand  Admiral 
sailed  at  once  for  Suia  and  the 
Sphakia  coast,  where  she  embarked 
1,200  souls.  It  will  appear  that  the 
barbarous  severity  of  the  Turkish 
commanders  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  failure  at  every  new  step 
attempted. 

The  forces  concentrated  at  Eru- 
stogherako  under  the  insurgent 
chiefs  were  not  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  men,  of  whom  few 
were  Cretans.     These  like  fighting 
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only  in  their  own  way,  as  the 
Bomana  found  to  be  the  case  in 
other  ages.  They  refiise  discipline. 
The  forces,  such  as  they  were,  re- 
pulsed Mustapha's  first  movements 
against  their  position,  but  enfeebled 
by  hunger  and  cold  it  was  evident 
that  they  must  be  overpowered, 
and  as  the  Cretans  in  this  section 
were  really  largely  disposed  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  Sphiakiotes  were 
not  considered  trustworthy,  Coro- 
neos  decided  to  move  back  to 
Betimo,  of  which  province  the 
assembly  appointed  him  chief,  By- 
zandios  being  made  chief  of  Gandia, 
and  Zimbrakaki  remaining  in 
Sphakia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volunteers  made  overtures  to  Mus- 
tapha  for  surrendering,  and  being 
received,  embarked  on  two  Turkish 
steamers,  which,  escorted  by  the 
Balamandre  French  despatch  boat, 
sailed  for  Greece. 

If  at  this  moment  Mustapha  had 
pushed  with  vigour  on  the  de- 
moralised debris,  they  must  have 
given  up,  or  utterly  dispersed. 
It  was  the  dark  moment  of  the 
insurrection,  despair  having  over- 
taken the  Greek  and  the  Cretan 
alike.  They  would  not  have 
stopped  to  fight  again ;  but  the 
pasha  now  withdrew  and  encamped, 
wasting  several  weeks  in  minor 
insignificant  operations,  then  in  an 
attack  on  the  ravine  of  St.  Bumeli 
from  the  sea,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians met  with  considerable  losses, 
and  from  which,  after  a  fortnight, 
he  withdrew ;  and  after  trying 
with  no  better  success  to  land  at 
Tripiti,  returned  to  Suia  and  em- 
barked his  whole  force  for  Komi- 
tades,  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  that 
descends  from  Askyfo  to  the  sea. 
This  part  of  SphaJ^ia  was  under 
the  influence  of  Ziridani,  one  of 
Mustapha's  most  devoted  partisans, 
and  who  furnished  guides  and  pro- 
tection for  the  march  through  the 
ravine  into  Askyfo  plain.  The 
army  encamped  two  days  there, 
and  while  the  chiefis  dallied  with 


Mustapha  and  discussed  submis- 
sion, they  sent  out  to  collect  foroes. 
Apprised  of  his  danger  the  paaha 
suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  at 
night,  and  the  assembling  Chris- 
tians saw  his  rear-guard  at  dawn 
defiling  through  the  head  of  the 
ravine  of  Krapi.  The  assailamts,  to 
the  number  of  about  seven  hundred, 
attacked  the  escaping  enemy  sod 
harassed  them  thb^ugh  the  march 
as  far  as  where  the  gorge  debouches 
into  the  Apokorona,  where  the 
artilleiy  was  planted  to  keep  back 
the  exulting  Sphakiotes,  whose 
balls  rained  from  the  sure  shelter 
of  the  wild  ridges  on  the  masses  of 
troops  in  the  narrow  mule  road. 

Afber  two  or  three  days'  rest  at 
Yryses  the  army  came  into  quar- 
ters again  at  Can^  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  well-clad  and  well- 
found  expedition  which  set  out 
from  the  same  place  fifty-five  days 
before.  Nearly  all  the  mules  and 
horses  had  died ;  the  soldiers  were 
shoeless,  their  clothes  in  rags^  their 
battalions  decimated  and  demora- 
lised. One  battalion,  counted  by 
some  Italian  officers  at  Soda 
watching  the  defile,  had  only  nineiy- 
five  men ;  others  had  two  and  three 
hundred  men. 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  of 
Mainotes,  under  Petropoulaki,  had 
landed  at  Bodia,  near  Candia^  and 
succeeded  in  beating  back  the 
troops  who  went  out  to  attack  them, 
and  gaining  the  district  of  Mjlo- 
potamo,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Byzandios,  and  later  by  Coroneos. 
A  stronger  expedition  sent  out  to 
renew  the  attack  met  a  check  at 
Tylissos,  but  reinforced  drove  the 
insurgents  to  Anoya  and  attacked 
them  there,  when  they  retreated, 
fighting  and  carrying  off  all  their 
impedimenta  to  Amari  without 
having  suffered  great  loss,  thongh 
the  troops  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber killed,  among  whom  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  hopes  of 
the  insurrection  rose  again,  and 
the  Snhakiotes^  feeling  that  by  the 
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attack  at  Askjfo  the  die  had  been 
cast,  went  en  masse  into  the  war 
party,  which  they  never  had  before. 
A  new  debarkation  of  Mainotes 
took  place  on  the  western  coast, 
near  Kisamos,  and  a  concentration 
took  place  at  Omalo,  whither  the 
last  comers  bent  their  way. 

Eanforcements  were  sent  to  Gan- 
dia,  and  a  new  expedition  organised 
against  Omalo,  nnder  Ali  Sarkosh 
Pasha.  This  officer  haying  spoken 
Tcry  bitterly  of  the  want  of  energy 
in  the  operations  of  Mnstapha,  the 
crafty  old  Albanian  gave  nim  tho 
command  of  the  new  movement, 
with  full  Hbertj  to  dash  as  much 
as  he  liked.  Ali  Sarkosh  charged 
into  a  trap,  came  very  near  being 
hottled  up,  and  was  disastrously 
repulsed  in  an  attempted  assault  on 
the  kaka  plewra  (difficult  slopes)  of 
Omalo,  and  sent  for  reinforcements 
to  extricate  himself.  These  were 
led  by  Mehmet  Pasha,  the  veteran 
of  the  old  Cretan  war,  and  to  ^- 
nish  them  the  Apokorona  was  aban- 
doned. Mehmet  rescued  his  luck- 
less colleague,  the  Christians  having 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their 
advantage,  but  resting  always  on 
the  defensive. 

Spring  was  now  opening,  and  the 
population  began  to  take  up  arms 
in  every  direction.  The  blockade- 
ronning  was  kept  up  from  Greece 
without  the  least  interference, 
Coroneos  rousing  Betimo  into  en- 
thusiasm, and  Petropoulaki  around 
Ida  harassed  the  troops  incessantly, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yera- 
kari  won  the  most  important  victory 
since  Yryses,  several  guns,  mules 
loaded  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  a  number  of  prisoners 
&lling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  troops  returned  to  Re- 
time, buming  and  ravaging  wher- 
ever they  passed.  Petty  hostilities 
were  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  wearing  the  troops  out  by 
mcessant  alarms  and  marching  and 
countermarching  in  a  most  difficult 
country.    The  Arhadi  had  replaced 


the  Panhellenion  and  furnished  an 
abundance  of  munitions  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  the  most  blind  believer  in* 
Turkish  official  reports  could  see 
that  no  progress  had  been  made,  or 
was  likely  to  be  made,  under  the 
then  auspices.  Europe  began  to 
act  diplomatically,  and  the  Porte  at 
bay  defied  all,  and  recalled  Mus- 
tapha  to  replace  him  by  Omar 
Pasha. 

The  army,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-one  (twenty-three  according 
to  some)  battalions  of  Egyptians 
(of  which  four  of  the  vice-regal 
guard  1000  strong),  forty-three  bat- 
talions of  Ottoman  troops  (nomi- 
nally 900.  each,  but  really  not 
averaging  over  600),  and  1,700 
Amaouts,  had  diminished  to  a  total 
of  about  17,000  to  18,000  men. 

During  the  period  of  the  war 
which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hostilities  were  kept  alive  in  all  the 
critical  period  by  the  Greek  volun- 
teers, and  by  Greek  political  and 
other  influences.  K  the  Cretana 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  the  in- 
surrection would  have  died  in  the 
Selinos  campaign,  if  not  sooner  ;^ 
and,  this  crisis  even  passed,  the  sub* 
mission  of  Sphakia  would  probably 
have  taken  place  but  for  the  depor* 
tation  of  families  by  the  Russian 
ships,  and  Sphakia  surrendering  at 
that  crisis  would  have  drawn  the 
other  provinces  soon.  But  the 
Porte  had  prepared  the  position  by 
a  series  of  blunders,  and  a  series  of 
fatalities  and  blunders  kept  the 
question  open.  But  neither  blun- 
ders nor  fatalities  were  yet  at  an 
end. 


Second  Period. 

In  the  recall  of  Mustapha  Pasha, 
and  his  replacement  by  Omar,  the 
Turkish  Government  conmiitted  one 
of  the  greatest  blunders.  The 
Cretans  in  spite  of  all  his  failures 
feared  the  wily  old  Amaout  more 
than  the  whole  Turkish  army.    The 
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employment  of  tactics  as  known  in 
regalar  military  operations,  and  sach 
as  Omar  Pasha  woold  be  sure  to 
employ,  they  well  knew  would  lead 
to  the  worst  disasters  for  the  army; 
and  MnstapLa's  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  people  were  elements 
of  power  which  the  Cretans  knew 
to  be  more  weighty  than  the  re- 
inforcements the  Serdar  Ekrem 
brought.  With  the  departure  of 
Mustapha,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cretans  rose,  and  this  not  only 
because  of  the  departure,  but 
because  it  was  a  confession  of 
failure  before  the  whole  world. 

There  was  an  interregnum  in  the 
insular  administration,  filled  by 
Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  during  which 
the  Turks  did  nothing,  while  the 
Cretans  were  very  busy.  Omar 
finally  arrived  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Reinforcements  com- 
menced pouring  in — a  brilliant  staff, 
new  uniforms,  Circassian  cavalry 
to  sweep  the  plains,  well  organised 
artillery  to  dislodge  the  Cretans 
&om  impossible  positions  ;  andafler 
thirteen  days'  preparation,  he  set 
out  for  a  campaign  against  Sphakia. 
The  troops  in  Kissamos  were  with- 
drawn to  join  in  the  movement,  and 
those  in  Betimo  ordered  to  unite 
with  the  main  body  on  the  way. 
The  division  which  he  led  from 
Can^  amounted  to  about  15,000 
men,  exclusive  of  irregulars.  He 
halted  several  days  at  iirmenos  and 
Stylos  of  the  Apokorona,  and  made 
a  feint  of  attacking  in  full  force  the 
ravines  of  Krapi  which  lead  to 
Askyfo.  When  he  had  organised  his 
forces,  however,  he  suddenly  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  Episkopi, 
province  of  Retimo,  where  he  had 
ordered  the  division  of  Retimo  to 
join  him  for  an  attack  on  Kallikrati, 
the  division  of  Mehmet  Pasha  about 
5,000  strong  remaining  at  Vryses 
where  he  had  made  an  intrenched 
camp,  to  be  in  readiness  to  attack 
Krapi,  while  Omar  attacked  Kalli- 
krati, they  hoping  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  efforts  at 


defence  to  Askyfo,  and  that  the 
main  attack  would  thus  meet  li^ 
resistance.  On  May  2nd,  the  dlTi- 
sion  of  Retimo  being  in  advance  of 
Omar's  time,  met  the  'advanoe 
guard  of  the  insurgents  at  Episkopi 
and  were  kept  in  check  until  the 
arrival  of  Omar  brought  the  main 
body  into  action,  and  the  insurgrais 
were  driven  back  towards  the  mam 
position  near  Gralduropolis  at  the 
entrance  of  KallikratL 

On  the  5th  the  general  attack 
took  place.  Coroneos  commanded 
at  Kallikrati,  and  Zimbrakaki  at 
Askyfo.  At  both  points  the  troops 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  ravines, 
and  were  only  attacked  when  well 
entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  at  both  points  deci- 
sively defeated,  Mehmet  being  hotly 
pursued  to  his  entrenchments,  while 
Omar  retired  to  Episkopi,  harassed 
all  the  way  by  the  exulting  Cretans. 
At  this  point  began  the  series  of 
barbarities  which  more  than  recall 
the  old  Greek  and  Turkish  wars,  for 
while  in  those  prisoners  were  taken 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  here  slavery 
was  forbidden,  and  mercy  had  no 

§rofit.  It  is  as  natural  for  the 
'urkish  authorities  to  deny  as  for 
the  Christians  to  exaggerate  the 
atrocities  coiomitted,  but  evidence 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  rejected  or 
even  questioned  in  its  general  im- 
port establishes  that  the  policy  then 
set  on  foot  was  one  of  subduing 
Crete  by  terror,  and  to  this  end  fall 
license  was  given  to  the  soldieiy. 
One  entry  in  a  memorandum  book 
kept  by  Geissler  (Dilaver  Pasha), 
Omar's  chief  of  artillery,  and  which 
the  writer  had  the  chance  to  read, 
says  in  speaking  of  the  entry  into 
one  of  the  villages  near  Gaiduro- 
polis,  *0.  Pasha  ordered  the  divmou 
to  ravage  and  rape,*  All  villages 
were  burned,  and  all  prisoners  more 
or  less  maltreated.  The  chiefs  of 
four  -villages  who  came  to  make 
their  submission  were  at  once  be» 
headed.  The  population  eveiy* 
where  fled  to  the  high  mountains  on 
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the  approach  of  the  troops.  The 
army  inarched  towards  Betimo, 
Omar  planning  some  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  loth  of  May,  the  force  of 
volunteers  commanded  bj  Dimitri- 
karakos  landed  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  np  to  that  time  hos- 
tilities had  been  very  tmimportant. 
A  large  body  of  insurgents  quickly 
rallied  round  the  volunteers,  and 
establishing  their  head  quarters  at 
Lasithe,  they  swept  the  country  up 
to  the  walls  of  Candia.  This  com- 
pelled a  new  concentration  of  forces 
to  meet  the  new  emergency,  and 
Omar  set  out  through  Mylopotamo 
to  Candia  sending  word  to  Reschid 
Efiendi  to  come  to  meet  him  en 
route,  Coronoos  meanwhile  had  not 
been  idle:  and  while  Zimbrakaki 
and  Costaro  with  the  Apokoro- 
niotes,  some  volunteers  and  most  of 
the  Sphakiotes,  remained  to  keep 
Mehmet  in  check  or  profit  by  an  un- 
gsarded  moment  to  attack  him,  the 
main  force  of  the  insurgents  kept 
near  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha,  wait- 
ing  until  he  should  be  entangled  in 
the  ravines  of  Mylopotamo  to  attack 
him;  and  when  he  had  reached 
Hargarites,  he  was  beset  fariously 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  men  of 
Agios  Basilios  and  the  Amariotes 
with  the  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied Coroneos.  The  Turks,  shut 
into  narrow  ravines  overlooked  by 
bold  heights,  defended  themselves 
vith  difficulty  and  were  soon  entirely 
hemmed  in,  unable  to  advance  or 
letreat.  The  fighting  was  of  a  cha- 
racter to  do  credit  to  the  Christian 
forces  ;  but  from  want  of  discipline 
and  material,  they  failed  in  what 
otherwise  might  easily  have  been 
the  result  of  the  attack,  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  entire  division  in- 
cluding the  generalissimo  and  his 
ftaff.  The  firo  of  the  Cretan  rifles 
penet3«ted  into  every  part  of  the 
Turkish  encampment,  Omar's  tent 
being  several  times  pierced.  At  a 
council  of  war  called  on  the  emer- 
gency, the  opinion  was  general  that 


the  position  was  critical,  and  some 
considered  it  as  next  to  hopeless. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  Reschid  and  his  irregulars,  who, 
well  acquainted  with  the  mountain 
and  the  Cretan  method  of  fighting, 
would  be  able  to  form  an  advance 
guard,  and  by  pushing  vigorously 
protect  the  march  of  the  regulars, 
utterly  helpless  in  this  kind  of  war- 
fare. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  in 
Greek  wars,  the  jealousies  of  the 
chiefs  were  the  safety  of  the  Turk. 
Petropoulaki,  a  Mainote  palikari  of 
the  old  war  who  commanded  in 
Malevisi  and  Temanos,  and  watched 
Candia  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Ida,  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Coroneos,  and  when  Reschid  moving 
from  the  east  entered  the  defiles  of 
Mylopotamo  at  Damasta,  instead  of 
throwing  himself  before  the  Turkish 
division  and  delaying  their  advance, 
attacked  them  after  they  had  gone 
through;  and  though  he  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  them,  and  took 
much  of  the  baggage,  he  rather  fa- 
cilitated than  otherwise  the  junction 
of  the  two  Turkish  corps,  and  after 
a  short  pursuit  abandoned  him  in- 
stead of  following  up  and  meeting 
with  Coroneos.  Skoulas,  chief  of 
Mylopotamo,  alone  kept  up  the 
chase,  and  Coroneos,  warned  in 
time  of  the  advance  of  Reschid,  des- 
patched a  small  body  of  men  to 
oppose  his  junction  with  Omar. 
Reschid,  however,  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy  and  gallantry,  hammered 
away  regardless  of  loss,  and  fighting 
all  night  long,  eflected  his  junction, 
with  which  Coroneos*  hope  of 
bottling  up  Omar  was  lost.  The 
generalissimo  embraced  Reschid  as 
his  saviour,  and  made  him  a  pasha 
on  the  spot.  What  made  the  matter 
still  worse  for  the  Cretans  was,  that 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
and  the  supplies  ordered  did  not 
arrive  in  time,  so  Coroneos  reluc- 
tantly retreated,  leaving  the  way 
open.  The  next  day  the  ammuni- 
tion arrived. 
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This  occnpied  from  the  i8th  to 
the  2oth  of  May.  The  Turkish 
army  then  concentrated  near  the 
remains  of  Gnossns,  and,  without 
entering  into  Candia,  moved  on  to 
Pediada,  where  Omar  established 
his  head-qnarteUft  at  Castele,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Lasithe  moontains. 
He  now  announced  his  plan,  which 
was  to  sweep  round  the  insurgent 
forces,  and  push  them  all  westward 
into  Sphakia,  where  he  would  shut 
them  up  and  finish  the  war.  That 
he  entertained  no  such  plan,  how« 
ever,  was  evident  from  the  order  of 
his  attack  on  Lasithe,  which  he 
made  in  a  single  point,  so  as  rather 
to  disperse,  than  gather  in,  the  in- 
surgents. The  3rd  of  June  he  sent 
Beschid  to  attack  the  northern  pass 
of  Lasithe  by  Abdou.  The  column 
of  irregulars  entered  the  little  pla- 
teau, which  is  as  an  ante-chamber 
to  the  gi*eat  plain  of  Lasithe,  with- 
out opposition,  and  his  men  at  once 
camped  and  began  to  cook  their 
suppers,  or  whatever  else  the  desire 
of  the  bashi-bazouk  might  be.  They 
were,  in  this  state  of  concision  and 
security,  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Cretans,  and  utterly  routed,  driven 
back  to  the  plains  below,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  on  ike 
ground,  the  news  of  the  disaster 
following  the  despatch  announcing 
the  entry  so  closely  that  both  be- 
came known  in  Candia  the  next 
morning.  Beinforcements  were  con- 
tinually arriving,  and  the  pasha  had 
now,  under  his  direct  command, 
18,000  men.  With  these  he  re- 
newed the  attack  on  Lasithe  in  two 
directions,  ^m  Abdou,  and  from 
the  west  by  Mathea,  and  the  pass 
which  was  defended  by  the  moun- 
tain called  Lasithe  Effendi — a  very 
strong  position,  but  in  a  state  of 
defence  in  no  way  equal  to  its 
natural  advantages.  The  insurgent 
force  gathered  in  the  Lasithe  at 
this  time  was  the  largest  the  insur- 
rection had  ever  seen  assembled, 
and  is  estimated  by  competent  as- 
sistants at  about  5,000,  but  with  no 


head,  though  many  commanders. 
The  force  was  sufficient^  well  com- 
manded, to  have  defeated  Omar 
Pasha,  but  after  three  days'  cautions 
skirmishing,  the*Turks  penetrated 
on  several  sides,  the  irregulars  turn- 
ing Kera  (Abdou)  by  an  undefended 
and  difficult  approach,  and  the  in- 
surgents retired  in  disorder  and  is 
every  direction,  some  by  Messart 
into  the  Ida  district^  but  the  larger 
portion  into  Bhizo  Cartron,  south 
of  Lasithe,  and  the  higher  ridg» 
of  the  Lasithe  range,  which  Oznar 
did  not  attempt  to  penetrate. 

Orders  were  then  issued  for  tlie 
bulk  of  the  army  to  concentrate  at 
Dibaki,  and  Omar  moved  across  the 
plains  of  Pediada  and  Messara, 
Keschid  taking  a  line  further  west 
by  St.  Thomas  and  the  slopes  of 
Ida,  while  the  troops  who  bad 
moved  furthest  into  the  Lasithe 
country  attempted  to  pass  directly 
to  the  coast.  Two  battalions  of 
Egyptians  in  their  movements  woe 
caught  in  the  ravines  of  Sim^,  and 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  bag- 1 
gage,  arms,  and  mules  loaded  wi^ 
ammunition  and  provisions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cretans,  who  hung  oa 
the  rear  of  every  detachment,  harass^ 
ing  more  successfully  than  iliey  had 
opposed  them. 

At    Dibaki    the    army  was  re^ 
organised  for  the   Sphakian  cam* 
paign.     It  was    the    beginning  of 
July  when  it  began  to  move.    The 
fleet  had  been  waiting  at  Dihaki 
some  time ;  and  embarking  the  balk 
of  the  regulars,  now  strengthened 
by  fresh  troops  from  Constantinople, 
they  were  landed  at  Franco  Castelii,  | 
and  took  immediate  possession  of 
the  heights  commanding  E[allikratL 
The    forces  under   Coroneos  were 
on  their  way  to  oppose  this  moTe- 
ment,  but  were  too  late,  and  tbe 
Sphakiotes    made     no    opposition. 
Reschid,   meanwhile,    moved  from 
Dibaki  through  Agios  Basilios,  iuS| 
march  being  facilitated  by  the 
sination  of  the  chief  of  that  distri< 
which  lefb  the  Christians  without 
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bead,  and  paralysed  their  defence  in 
^  great  measore,  thongh  opposition 
snoTzgh  was  made  to  render  his 
[narch  slower  than  the  plans  of 
Omar  had  provided,  and  gave  time 
to  Coroneos  to  get  to  Kallikrati, 
irhere  he  immedmtelj  commenced 
operations  hy  an  attack  on  Omar's 
position  on  the  hills  sonth  of  the 
)]ain.  He  began  the  combat  with 
brty  men,  who  were  rapidly  in- 
Teased  to  near  1,500,  whom  he 
iivided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
he  heaTier  massing  nnperceived  on 
he  left  flank  of  the  Turkish  posi- 
ion,  after  the  defence  had  been 
xxDcentrated  against  the  feint  made 
ly  Coroneos  ImnSelf,  charged  ener- 
fetically  and  carried  the  two  posi- 
»ns  on  the  Turkish  left.  The 
iroond  was  very  &yourable  to  irre- 
{■lar  operations,  rocky,  with  much 
■nail  growth  of  trees,  making  artil- 
mj  useless.  The  Cretans  held  the 
positions  taken,  and  in  them  pre- 
nred  an  attack  for  the  day  aflier. 

On  this  day  the  insurgent  force 
md  augmented  to  2,000  men,  and  the 
fbn  of  the  operations  was  a  slight 
anation  only  on  that  of  the  day 
helbre,  bnt  unfortunately  for  it,  the 
irder  to  the  commander  who  should 
iKTe  made  the  real  attack  was  kept 
n  the  pocket  of  the  officer  who 
iioold  have  carried  it  until  an  hour 
ifter  the  time  at  which  it  was  ordered 
D  have  been  made ;  so  that,  though 
fe  attack  of  Coroneos  was  very 
v«ii  carried  out,  and  the  Sphakiotes 
nder  him  penetrated  the  abattis 
viiich  bad  been  constructed  around 
k  principal  position  of  the  Turkish 
Bmy  on  a  conical  hill  called  Avgon 
(the  egg),  the  expected  flank  attack 
was  not  deKvered,  and  the  troops 
liuch  had  heen  kept  at  that  side  to 
ueet  it  had  time  to  concentrate 
igaiust  Coroneos,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  Preparations  were,  however, 
nadc  for  the  third  day,  with  forces 
still  increasing,  when  the  news  that 
Reschid  had  arrived  at  Paiduro- 
polis,  and  consequently  menaced 
their    rear,    dispersed    the   Cretan 


forces,  leaving  Coroneos  with  only 
a  few  volunteers,  with  whom  he  fell 
back  on  Sphakia. 

Mehmet  Pasha,  attacking  by 
Krapi,  was  opposed  by  Zimbra- 
kaki,  Soliotis,  and  the  Sphakiote 
chiefs  for  three  days,  when,  finding 
the  defence  concentrated  at  the  head 
of  the  gorge,  he  climbed  the  hills  at 
his  right  and  passed  over  into 
Askyfo  and  took  possession  of 
Kares,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
and  barricaded  himself  there,  with- 
out attempting  to  advance  far- 
ther. Coroneos  threw  a  force  of 
several  hundred  Sphakiotes  behind 
him,  and  for  several  days  his  com- 
munications wi^h  his  base  at  Yryses 
were  cut  off,  when  Beschid  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  Askyfo,  and 
supplying  him  with  provisions,  of 
which  he  stood  much  in  need, 
having  left  Viyses  with  six  days* 
rations  and  now  been  twelve  days 
out  without  further  supplies.  Zim- 
brakaki  had  retired  to  the  heights 
between  Askyfo  and  Anopolis,  fol- 
lowed by  Omar's  forces,  while  Re- 
schid  occupied  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Askyfo,  Mehmet  being  on 
the  north-eastern.  The  indefati- 
gable Coroneos  took  position  at 
Muri  with  about  800  men,  and 
thence  menaced  the  communication 
of  the  latter  chiefs,  and  so  effectually 
that  Mehmet  was  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate Askyfo,  and  get  back  to 
Vryses,  where,  falling  on  the  rear 
of  Beschid,  Coroneos  compelled  that 
chief  to  fall  back  on  Kallikrati, 
when  he  placed  himself  between 
Omar  and  his  auxiliaries,  where  he 
watched  both,  ready  to  attack  either 
when  the  development  of  their  plans 
should  tell  him  what  to  do.  Omar 
pushed  on  to  Anopolis,  and  thence 
to  Aradena,  where  he  was  opposed 
by  a  force  of  volunteers,  under 
Smolenski  and  Nicolaides.  The 
Greeks  attacked  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks,  while  Zimbrakaki,  at 
an  hour's  journey,  rested  idle,, 
and  Petropoulaki,  a  league  away,, 
guarded  an  unattisusked  pass,  were 
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forced  to  fall  back  and  leave  Aradena 
to  the  Turkish  troops,  after  a  display 
of  courage  which  called  forth  the 
praises  of  their  enemies.  But  here 
the  defences  of  nature  stopped  the 
invaders.  The  great  stronghold  of 
Sphakia,  Samaria,  was  impregnable 
from  the  side  of  Aradena,  the  moun- 
tains hardly  giving  place  for  undis- 
puted passage.  The  troops  were 
accordingly  withdrawn  to  the  sea, 
and  as  the  shore  gives  no  passage 
a  detachment  was  landed  at  the  en- 
trance of  Agios  Bumeli  gorge.  An 
energetic  assault  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  village  which  gives  name  to 
the  valley,  but  here  the  Cretans, 
concentrating  in  numbers,  and  aided 
by  the  menaces  of  rock  and  torrent, 
stopped  all  further  advance,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
passage  through  Sphakia  being 
barred,  were  sent  round  by  sea  to 
Can^a,  leaving  the  country  as  hostile 
as  they  had  found  it,  but  desolated 
and  ravaged  as  the  'paese  guasto' 
never  had  been  before. 

The  losses  of  the  army  in  this 
campaign  had  been  frightful.  The 
sun  of  July  beating  on  those  bare 
rocks  with  southern  slopes,  with 
rare  and  unhealthy  wells,  fatigues 
of  climbing  and  battle,  merciless 
driving  and  pushing  to  enable  Omar 
to  telegraph  to  the  Sultan  at  Paris 
the  conquest  of  Sphakia,  had  been  a 
hundredfold  more  fatal  to  the  Turks 
than  Cretan  bullets.  Sunstrokes  and 
dysenteries  carried  off  hundreds, 
ionongst  the  deaths  was  that  of 
Geissler,  in  whose  journal  the  writer 
read  after  his  death  the  touching 
words,  *Who  could  have  believed 
that  I  could  ever  have  assisted  in 
the  subjugation  of  these  unhappy 
Christians!*  He  had  done  his  ut- 
most at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign to  check  the  barbarities  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  terrify  the 
Cretans  into  submission,  and  having 
remonstrated  with  Omar  for  one  case 
of  pecTjiliar  and  repulsive  atrocity,  a 
coolness  arose  between  them  which 
continued  until  Geissler's  death. 


Omar  reached  Canea  by  ship 
Aug.  loth,  not  having  even  done 
as  much  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  island  as  Mustapha,  no  division 
of  his  troops  having  passed  from  sea 
to  sea,  except  by  the  plain  of  Fe- 
diada,  &c.  His  losses  cannot  beesti> 
mated  at  less  than  20,000  to  25,000 
men,  the  estimate  made  by  ilie  most 
competent  persons  of  the  total  force 
employed  in  the  Sphakian  campaign 
being  not  less  than  45,000,  while,  on 
leaving,  he  himself  declared  that  he 
had  not  over  20,000  troops,  all  told, 
in  the  island,  and  a  European  colonel 
in  the  service  declared  to  the  writer 
that  it  was  less  than  tbat. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  follow 
Reschid  in  his  retreat  from  Sphakift, 
we  shall  so  conclude  this  campaign. 
Waiting  a  day  or  so  at  Kallikrati, 
he  seemed  undecided  what  course 
to  take,  and  Coroneos  watched  him, 
fearing  a  raid  on  the  nndevastated 
district  near  Kallikiati ;  bat,  urgently 
summoned  by  the  assembly  to  Sphft> 
kia  to  resist  Omar,  he  was  on  the 
way  to  obey,  when  he  received  news 
that  Beschid  had  broken  up  his 
camp  and  was  in  retreat  on  DLbakL 
He  instantly  sent  messengers  to  the 
men  of  Agios  Basilios,  to  hasten  to 
stop  the  way  at  Halard,  a  most  diffi- 
cult pass  of  their  canton,  while  he 
followed  him  with  all  the  force  he 
could  muster.  Flight  and  pursuit 
were  rapid,  but  when  at  Halars 
Coroneos  overtook  the  Mnssnlmans, 
he  found  no  force  in  Beschid's  way, 
and  that  he  had  occupied  the  pass 
without  resistance.  Forsuit  recom- 
menced next  day,  and  in  passing  by 
Amari,  Beschid  escaped  an  ambush 
of  the  Amariotes,  by  taking  an  nn- 
used  and  difficult  way  in  preference 
to  the  commonly  travelled  one ;  and 
incessantly  harried,  and  losing  men 
and  baggage  continually,  was  caught 
again  by  his  Greek  adversary  near 
Melambes,  in  a  parting  fight,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  he  received  a 
wound,  from  which  he  died  a  few 
weeks  later  at  Candia. 

This  was  the  general  result  of 
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the  great  expedition  which  would, 
to  use  Oniar  Pasha's  words  to  the 
writer  before  the  campaign,  end 
the  insurrection  in  two  weeks  from 
his  marching.  Nothing  had  been 
gained,  an  army  wasted,  and  when 
on  October  3rd  the  Egyptian  troops 
left,  there  was  no  Turkish  force  oat 
of  gunshot  of  the  forces,  except  a 
small  garrison  at  Dibaki,  under  the 
guns  of  the  fleet. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
interference  of  the  powers  in  de- 
porting* the  Cretan  families  in  July, 
because  it  had  no  direct  or  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  campaign.      It 
m  commonly  been  represented  as 
the  effect  of  a  tel^ram  sent  by  the 
consuls  at  Can^  exposing  the  atro- 
cities   committed  by  the    Turkish 
troops,  but  it  was  in  reality  entirely 
vieonnected  with  any  facts  which 
tnnspired  in  Crete,  being  the  fruit 
iif  one  of  those  mysterious  changes 
of  policy  which  the  man  of  destiny 
amuses  himself  and  astonishes  the 
world  -with.     The  Emperor's  tele- 
p^m  ordering  Admiral  Simon  on 
tUt  memorable  service  was  dated 
Jaly   2i8t,  the  same  date  as  the 
consuls*  telegram  from  Can^a,  the 
litter  having  been  by  bad  weather 
delayed    three    days    in    reaching 
fiecneeos.     At  this  date  the  Spha- 
|]&n  campaign  had  already  failed, 
krin^  done  its  worst  in  devasta- 
tion and  begun  to  recoil,  the  central 
i&d  c  a'^tem  portions  of  the  island 
l)6ii^     mostly    free    of    invaders. 
Xehmet     Pasha    entered     Askyfo 
Jaly    10th,   and    about   the    22nd 
tfected   his   conununication    with 
Omar  and  Reschid  Pashas,  in  a  few 
^Ts  after  which  the  retreat  of  the 


two  co-operating  divisions  com- 
menced, and  it'  was  felt  by  all  in 
the  island  that  the  movement  had 
failed,  even  before  Simon  arrived 
at  Canea. 

With  this  expedition  all  hope  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection  by  di- 
rect force  ended.  A'ali  Pasha 
arrived  October  4th,  and  a  regime 
of  persuasion  followed  that  of  force. 
Concessions  were  offered  which,  if 
made  at  the  beginning,  would  have 
secured  the  loyalty  of  the  Cretans, 
but  now  in  vain.  Commander 
Murray  of  the  Wizard — who  of  all 
the  observers  of  the  struggle  was, 
perhaps,  at  once  the  most  impartial 
and  clear-headed,  and  who  had, 
with  an  interest  and  intelligence 
that  honour  his  service  and  nation, 
watched  it  from  the  beginning  of 
the  hostilities  with  short  intervals 
of  rehef — ^writes  on  October  13th, 
'A'ali  Pasha's  mission  has  com- 
pletely failed.' 

The  history  of  the  insurrection 
since,  presents  no  movement,  mili- 
tary or  political,  worthy  special 
notice.  All  the  principal  chiefs  of 
volunteers  except  Mitzas  left  Crete 
at  the  end  of  Omar  Pasha's  cam- 
paign, confident  that  thenceforward 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  *  grand 
idea'  was  to  be  better  done  on 
other  soil,  and  the  Cretan  chiefs, 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  fell 
back  into  their  tra(^tional  tactics, 
and  maintain,  up  to  the  date  of  this 
writing  (December  24th,  1868)  a 
guerilla  war  which  varies  and  fluc- 
tuates, tending  slowly  to  suppres- 
sion of  resistance  by  the  same 
policy  which  conquered  Monte- 
negro— ^bribery  and  blockhouses^ 
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THE  PILGRIM  AND   THE   SHRINE;   OR,  SCEPTICISM. 


fllHE  clever  and  interestmg  book 
X  before  us  professes  to  be  a  novel ; 
but  it  is  in  truth  compounded  of 
tbree  distinct  works,  only  one  of 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to 
what  is  commonly  called  a  novel, 
and  neither  of  wMch  has,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  other  two.  It  con«> 
tains  some  lively  scenes  of  travel 
and  adventure,  a  brief  but  interest- 
ing tale  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  a  series  of  very  striking  re- 
marks upon  the  present  form  of 
popular  English  Christianity;  the 
second  element  succeeding  the  first 
without  any  apparent  link  except 
the  identity  of  the  herO,  and  the 
third  being  interwoven  with  the 
two  former  in  such  proportions, 
and  at  such  intervals,  as  may  hap- 
pen to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
writer. 

Herbert  Ainslie  is  a  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  young  English- 
man, bom  and  brought  up  in  a 
family  of  strong  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples, and  intended  by  his  parents  for 
what  they  term  the  Ministry.  *  But 
as  he  grows  up  to  years  of  discretion 
and  becomes  capable  of  thinking 
and  feeling  for  himself,  he  finds  his 
conscience  recoil  more  and  more 
forcibly  from  the  religious  opinions 
in  which  he  has  been  educated. 
Not  only  is  ho  unable,  without 
gross  and  shameful  hypocrisy,  to 
mlfil  the  duties  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  but  he  be^s  to  expe- 
rience great  pain  of  mmd,  and  con- 
siderable scruples  of  conscience,  in 
attending  the  ordinary  worship  of 
the  family.  In  fact  he  compares 
his  own  situation  to  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  living  in  a  domestic 
circle  of  devout  and  intolerant 
heathens.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  has  no  resource  but 
flight.  He  finds  an  excuse  for 
putting  off  his  ordination  and 
going  abroad,  passes  some  time  at 


the  Califomian  gold  diggings,  and 
finally  marries  and  settles  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

We  will  begin  by  acknowledging 
that  we  think  Mr.  Ainslie's  view  d 
his  religious  position  an  exceedingly 
exaggerated  one.  It  would,  we  think, 
be  almost  impossible  to  discover  any 
virtuous,  amiable,  well-educated 
English  fiunily,  whose  theology  is 
practically  so  repulsive  as  he  de- 
scribes that  of  his  parents  to  have 
been ;  and  we  certainly  should  feel 
little  sympathy  for  a  man  who  per> 
mitted  mere  intellectual  prejudice, 
however  absurd,  to  drive  him  in 
disgnst  from  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. But  this  does  not  prevent  na 
from  thinking  the  religious  portion 
of  The  FUgrvm  and  the  Shrme  a 
most  significant  work.  It  is  a  very 
forcible  expression,  not  indeed  of 
what  any  numan  being  ought  in 
our  opinion  to  feel,  but  unquestion- 
ably of  what  a  great  many  derout 
and  sincere  human  beings  are  at  this 
moment  feeling.  In  other  words  it 
faithfully  represents  the  state  of  bit- 
ter and  rebellious  indig^tion  into 
which  many  minds,  natarally  nei- 
ther irrational  nor  irreligious,  hare 
been  driven  by  the  Theology  of  th6j 
Letter. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  this 
feeling  is  not  likely  to  prove  thl 
greatest  danger  which  Revelatia 
has  yet  encountered.  The  sneei 
ing,  carping,  cavilling  infidelity 
the  French  Encyclop^ists  was  on) 
tolerable  to  thoroughly  irreverei 
minds.  It  was  easy  to  disgnst  ai^ 
man  of  common  sensibility  with  i 
school  of  thought  which  denonncci 
the  Teacher  of  Nazareth  as  a  wilfii 
impostor,  and  could  see  nothing  l^ 
ridiculous  bombast  in  the  Psabnsd 
David  and  the  Prophecies  of  IsaiaJii 
Even  the  cold  and  critical  soeptif 
cism  of  the  Oerman  school  is  o^ 
repulsive  to  men  of  strong  religioiil 
instincts.    The  keenest  argoment  ii 
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powerless  against  intuition ;  and  all 
the  subtle  exegesis  of  Strauss  and  bis 
disciples  is  nnable  to  weaken  tbe  in- 
Tolmitary  perception  of  tbe  devout, 
that  *  never  man  spake  like  tbis 
Man.' 

All  this,  bowever,  is  nnbappily  at 
an  end.  Tbe  combatants  bave,  like 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  ezcbanged 
weapons  in  tbe  scuffle;  and  tbe 
assailant  of  Gbristianity  now  wields 
no  longer  tbe  buttoned  foil  of  logic, 
but  tbe  piercing  and  irresistible  ra- 
pier of  conscience.  Itistbeortbodox 
believer  wbo  is  reduced,  bj  bis  own 
perverse  obstinacy,  to  defend  bis 
creed  by  subtle  and  compHcated  rea- 
soning ;  and  it  is  tbe  sceptic  wbo  is 
able  to  meet  bim  witb  tbe  fatal  ob- 
jection :  All  tbis  may  be  very  elo- 
quent and  very  ingenious,  but  I  am 
so  made  tbat  my  wbole  sonl  recoils 
&om  believing  it.  God  bas  given 
me  an  instinctive  sense  of  rigbt 
wbicb  will  not  permit  me  to  accept 
joor  view  of  His  dealings  witb  His 
creatures  as  a  genuine  revelation 
from  Him. 

It  is  clear  tbat,  if  tbe  controversy 
is  to  go  on  in  tbis  form,  all  distinc- 
tion between  Cbristianity  and  Hea- 
thenism is  utterly  effaced.  We 
have  bitberto  dealt  witb  idolaters 
in  a  tone  of  justifiable  superiority. 
Do  not  talk  to  us,  we  say,  of 
jour  antbentic  traditions  and  your 
immemorial  belief.  No  conceiv- 
able evidence  will  ever  persuade 
as  tbat  God  is  pleased  witb  tbe 
drowning  of  infants,  tbe  burning 
of  widows,  tbe  treacherous  stran- 
gling of  peaceable  travellers.  And 
do  not  expect  us  to  prove  tbat  our 
revelation  is  historically  true.  Look 
steadily  at  it,  and  see  wbetber  you 
have  not  in  your  own  hearts  a  wit- 
ness to  its  truth.  Compare  your 
deity  with  ours ;  and  then  deny,  if 
yon  can,  tbat  yours  is  an  evil  demon 
and  ours  tbe  Father  of  tbe  Uni- 
verse. 

What  if  all  tbis  boasting  proves 
to  be  &Ib6  ?  What  if  tbe  Hindoo 
proselyte  to  Christianity  finds  him- 


self required  by  bis  new  religion, 
not  indeed  to  do  any  present  act 
wbicb  bis  conscience  (Usapproves, 
but  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
men  bave  been  commanded  by  God 
to  do  acts  wbicb  every  human  con- 
science must  condemn  ?  And  what 
if  tbe  very  scruples  wbicb  caused 
bis  conversion  are  now  silenced  by 
solemn  warnings  against  presump- 
tion, and  assurances  tbat  God  is  an 
awfol,  mysterious,  inscrutable  being, 
whose  commands  are  not  to  be 
tested  by  tbe  human  conscience  ? 
Would  he  not  be  justified  in  ex- 
claiming, Tbat  is  precisely  tbe  God 
from  whom  I  thought  I  bad  es- 
caped ?  If  I  am  to  worship  sucb  a 
deity  as  tbis,  why  did  I  renounce 
Siva  and  Vishnu  ? 

The  plain  truth  is,  tbat  all  human 
religions  are  divisible  into  two 
classes — ^tbose  wbicb  teach  tbat  God 
is  capable,  and  those  wbicb  teacb 
tbat  be  is  uttprly  incapable,  of  what 
men  think  moral  evil.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  draw  any  other 
line.  The  question  is  one  of  Yes  or 
No.  Either  our  rule  of  rigbt  is  ab- 
solutely identical  witb  the  Divine 
rule,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there 
is  no  saying  bow  far  it  may  differ. 
It  will  not  do  to  argue  tlmt  God 
may  be  capable  of  what  in  a  man 
you  would  think  imperfection,  but 
must  be  incapable  of  what  in  a  man 
you  would  think  monstrous  wicked- 
ness. K  you  believe  in  a  God  wbo 
once  sanctionedfraud  or  immorality, 
you  can  give  no  good  reason  for 
refusing  to  believe  in  tbe  possibility 
of  sucb  a  Gk)d  as  Moloch  or  Jugger- 
naut. 

Tbat  tbe  objective  existence  of 
sucb  a  God  is  conceivable,  no  man 
can  presume  to  deny.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  He  exists  His  existence 
is  nothing  to  us.  He  bas  not  given 
us  faculties  wbicb  enable  us  to  know 
and  love  Him,  and  therefore  we 
must  suppose  that  it  is  not  His  will 
to  be  known  and  loved  by  us.  If 
so,  there  is  no  help  for  it.     If  God 
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has  indeod  condenmed  us  to  pass 
oar  present  life  without  Him,  let  ns 
manfully  submit  to  His  sentence. 
Anything  is  better  than  a  self- 
deceiving  and  self-debasing  struggle 
to  applaud  and  admire  as  good  that 
which  we  know  and  feel  can  never, 
while  we  retain  our  present  nature, 
be  to  us  anything  but  evil. 

Surely,  however,  we  ought  to 
pause  before  we  accept  such  an  in- 
ference as  this.  That  the  Christian 
Eevelation  necessarily  leads,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  meant 
to  lead,  to  practical  atheism,  is 
scarcely  a  conclusion  to  be  rashly 
embraced.  Let  us  consider  whether 
it  cannot  be  rejected.  There  are, 
we  know  too  well,  religions  whose 
essence  is  murder  and  licence.  A 
devout  Brahmin  or  Aztec  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  cruel 
and  profligate  man.  Even  the  ul- 
tramontane ascetic,  or  the  fanatical 
puritan,  must  if  consistent  be 
wanting  in  some  manly  virtues  and 
some  amiable  qualities.  But  we 
may  be  thankful  that  this  is  not  our 
position.  Those  portions  of  English 
Christianity  which  the  human  con- 
science appears  to  condemn  are  so 
few,  so  isolated,  and  so  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  worship  and  prac- 
tice of  the  individual  believer,  that 
there  is  some  hope  they  may  prove 
a  parasitical  growth,  drawing  their 
nourishment  from  a  separate  root, 
and  capable  of  being  stripped  away 
without  injury  to  the  immortal 
tree. 

Bejected,  we  said — not  evaded. 
Let  us,  above  and  before  all  other 
things,  look  the  truth  steadily  in 
the  face.  Let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  whining  expostulations  about  the 
danger  of  unsettling  men's  minds, 
or  the  happiness  of  undoubting  and 
unquestioning  faith.  That  is  not 
the  way  we  deal  with  other  people^s 
religion  when  we  believe  it  to  be 
false.  Let  us  not  have  it  said,  that 
it  is  the  way  we  deal  with  our  own 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  prove 
it  true.     If  there  ia  a  moral  flaw  in 


our  belief,  the  very  worst  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  cover  it  up  and  eay 
nothing  about  it.  Open  the  closet 
and  bring  out  the  skeleton — when 
we  examine  him  by  daylight  we 
shall  very  likely  find  that  there  i$ 
nothing  so  particularly  frightful  or 
disgusting  about  him. 

We  should  use  a  very  different 
tone,  be  it  observed,  if  the  flaw  of 
which  we  speak  were  merely  an  lq- 
tellectual  one.  Far  bs  it  from  us 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  devout  and 
simple  minds  by  geological  criti- 
cisms upon  (Genesis,  or  by  statistical 
criticisms  upon  Exodus.  But  a 
moral  scruple  is  a  very  different  and 
a  much  more  formidable  matter. 
It  wHl  suggest  itself,  and  it  cannot 
be  silenced.  If  we  go  on.  'never 
minding '  it,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  always  an  aching  doubt  at  tbr^ 
root  of  our  belief — a  doubt  which 
will  often  end  by  perverting  onr 
entire  conception  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  by  substituting  a 
vision  of  terror  for  a  presence  of  lore 
and  protection. 

To  the  English  Protestant,  tte 
entire  body  of  the  Christian  Bevela- 
tion  is,  for  all  practical  purpose^ 
contained  in  that  wonderfril  collec- 
tion of  ancient  records  which  is 
known  as  the  Bible.  In  sajinor 
this,  we  do  not  forget  the  opiniocs 
held  by  some  among  ns  conoeming^ 
Church  antiquity  and  Church  tra- 
dition. But  we  know  that  antiquitr 
and  tradition  must,  in  order  to  fonn 
anything  like  an  independent  ele- 
ment of  religious  belief,  be  liable 
to  perpetual  correction  and  deve- 
lopment by  some  existing  authority 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  in- 
fallible. No  such  institntion  is  re- 
cognised among  ns;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  found  that,  often  as  we 
appeal  to  antiquity  and  traditioD^ 
we  seldom  or  never  do  so  except  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  help  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Christian  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  different  principles 
upon  which  yoa  may  deal    with 
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sach  a  record  as  the  Bible.  You 
m&j  deify  it  as  a  celestial  oracle, 
or  yoa  may  leave  it  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  Protestant  clergy  have 
taken,  almost  unanimouslj,  the  for- 
mer course.  They  have  assumed, 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  that  the  Bible  is  lite- 
rally the  Word  of  God ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  very  words  which  it 
contains  were  communicated  by 
sapematural  means  to  the  writers 
who  originally  took  them  down. 
This  assumption  they  have  made 
upon  no  apparent  authority  accept 
their  own  intuitiye  conyiction  that 
such  must  be  the  truth ;  and  in  this 
assumption  they  obstinately  persist, 
although  unable  to  deny  that  the 
Engli^  Old  Testament)  at  least,  is  a 
very  imperfect  translation  from  a 
text  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics,  bears  traces  of  un- 
scnipulous  mutilation  and  inter- 
polation. 

How  this  rashness  has  succeeded, 
we  all  know  too  well.  Here  is  a 
book  which  is  either  absolutely 
true  or  absolutely  worthless — a  book 
of  which,  'the  least  part  crack'd, 
the  whole  doth  fly.'  To  criticise  it 
is  like  bombarding  a  powder  maga- 
zine— if  one  shot  hits,  the  victory 
is  won.  Such  a  book  has  much  to 
fear  even  from  the  captious  cavils 
of  that  traditional  infidel  who  has 
60  long  served  as  a  sort  of  regula- 
tion target  for  the  polemical  fire  of 
orthodox  preachers.  It  was  no 
trifling  discomfiture  to  find  that 
the  earth  must  have  taken  more 
than  six  days  to  create,  and  that  the 
sun  could  never  have  stood  still  over 
the  vale  of  Ajalon.  What  then 
shall  we  say  when  we  are  coxnpelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Bible 
records  divine  acts  and  commands, 
sach  as  no  conscientious  mortal  can 
read  without  horror  and  indigna- 
tion? 

Now  look  at  the  other  view  of 
the  question.  Here  is  a  book  which 
professes  to  contain  a  message,  or 
rather  a  series  of  messages,  from 
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Gk)d  to  man.  Criticise  it  as  unspa- 
ringly as  you  will — we  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  away  your  ob> 
jectioas.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  blundering  ignorance, 
or  the  presuraptaous  pedantry,  or 
the  mendacious  vanity  of  succeeding 
generations.  We  are  even  willing 
to  admit  that  its  original  text,  writ- 
ten by  men  who,  if  miraculously  as- 
sisted upon  some  points,  were  not 
miraculously  restzuined  from  ex- 
pressing their  own  opinions  and 
feelings  upon  others,  may  easily 
have  been  full  of  moral  and  intellec- 
toal  mistakes.  But  all  this  is  not 
to  the  purpose.  The  true  ques- 
tion is— does  the  divine  element 
exist,  or  does  it  not?  Can  you 
deny  that  the  Christian  Bible  is  full 
of  passages  wliich,  considering  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  their 
authorship,  every  candid  jndge 
must  allow  to  bear  unmistakable 
traces  of  superhuman  wisdom  and 
beauty? 

We  will  begin  with  the  Mosaic 
cosmo^ny.  To  us  its  tmth  or  false- 
hood IS,  we  need  scarcely  say,  a 
question  of  mere  curiosity.  Our 
reverence  for  the  pure  and  genuine 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  theology 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same 
had  its  original  teachers  believed, 
like  the  primitive  Hindoos,  that 
the  earth  is  a  circular  plane  poised 
upon  the  back  of  a  coloi»al  elephant. 
We  therefore  are  exceedingly  little 
moved  by  the  objections  of  sceptical 
geologists,  or  even  by  the  explana- 
tory replies  of  devout  but  sophisti- 
cal theologians.  But  it  has  certainly 
struck  us  that  nothing  short  of  the 
clerical  theory  of  scriptural  in- 
flillibility  could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  so  exclusively  the  attention 
of  the  biblical  student  upon  those 
particulars  in  which  Moses  is 
apparently  wrong,  and  in  with- 
drawing it  so  entirely  from  those 
in  which  he  is  clearly  right. 

Compare    the    firat    chapter    of 
Genesis  with   the    picture  which 
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modem  science  lias  drawn  of  the 
primitive  universe.  They  may 
often  widely  differ;  but  do  they  not 
sometimes  wonderfully  agree?  Is 
not  the  chaos  of  fire,  water  and 
scalding  vapour,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  first 
cooling  of  the  earth,  remarkably 
indicated  by  the  words,  '  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep '  ?  Who  informed  the  Hebrew 
writer  that  the  primitive  world  was 
everywhere  covered  by  water,  until 
*  Gk)d  said.  Let  the  dry  land  appear'  ? 
How  did  he,  who  had  never  heard  of 
an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  plesiosaurus, 
know  that  *  great  sea  monsters ' 
were  among  the  earliest  forms  of 
animal  life,  that  '  the  beasts  of  the 
field'  succeeded  them,  and  that 
man  came  last  of  all  ?  Surely  these 
coincidences  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  ever  yet  received. 

The  sacrifice  of  Jehovah-jireh  is 
a  much  more  important  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  We  read  how  a 
good  and  humane  man,  living  in 
an  age  of  cruel  and  grovelling  super- 
stition, made  up  his  mind,  under  a 
delusive  sense  of  religious  duty,  to 
immolate  his  only  son ;  and  we  are 
then  told  that  God,  moved  by  his 
sinceriiy  and  his  anguish,  forbade 
the  crime  and  warned  him  against 
the  practice.  But  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  and  pathetic  legend  is  at 
once  made  intolerable  to  our  feel- 
ingps,  because  our  theologians  insist 
upon  our  literal  belief  of  the  state- 
ment, that  Grod  himself  suggested 
the  mistaken  intention  of  the 
patriarch.  We  hasten  onwards, 
however,  to  the  most  striking  and 
terrible  difficulty  of  all — a  difficulty 
which  we  will  endeavour,  at  the 
risk  of  giving  pain  to  our  readers, 
to  reproduce  in  its  most  frightful 
shape. 

The  sun  is  rising  upon  the  white 
walls  and  flat  roofs  of  a  Syrian 
village,  which  stood  three  thousand 
years  ago  upon  the  beauti^  slopes 
of  the  lower  Libanus.     The  scene 


is  one  of  terror  and  confdsiaiL 
Late  last  night  the  place  was  snr. 
prised  by  a  band  of  wild  Arab 
warriors — a  wandering  detachment 
of  that  ruthless  army  which  is  now 
canying  fire  and  sword  throughout 
Palestine;  the  inhabitants  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
survivors  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
huge  and  ancient  building  which 
is  at  once  their  temple  imd  their 
citadel.  The  assailants,  gaunt  and 
grim  with  the  hardships  of  the 
desert,  throng  busily  around  the 
entrance;  they  have  brought  a 
rude  battering-ram  to  bear  upon 
the  gate,  and  you  hear  its  loud 
hollow  peal  above  the  din  of  the 
battle.  Stones  and  darts  shoirer 
down  upon  the  desperate  fellows 
who  are  working  the  ropes;  but 
nothing  can  shake  their  nerve,  and 
whenever  one  drops  twenty  straggle 
for  his  place.  And  now  the  end  is 
at  hand.  The  clanging  strokes  of 
the  ram  begin  to  crash  and  shatter 
as  the  plaxiks  give  way ;  and  what 
a  yell  of  savage  triumph  goes  up  to 
the  God  of  Battles  when  at  length 
they  fly  asunder,  and  the  Hebrews 
rush  sword  in  hand  upon  their  de- 
fenceless victims ! 

The  scanty  and  weary  remnant 
of  fighting  men  is  quiddy  deslrojed. 
Then  arises  the  ominous  ciy,  long 
after  so  formidable  in  the  mouth  of 
the  orthodox  Jehovist,  Bring  fori^ 
the  priests  of  Baal!  The  wretched 
fanatics  cling  convulsiveiy  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  implore  with 
piercing  shrieks  the  merc^  th^ 
have  never  shown ;  but  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  enemies  who  exult  in 
their  agony,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably'have  felt  disappointment  if 
the  detested  idolaters  had  died  Irke 
men.  One  by  one  they  are  delibe- 
rately stabbed  and  slashed  to  death, 
and  their  mangled  corpses  are 
heaped  at  the  feet  x>f  their  idoL  A 
frightful  pause  succeeds.  All  know 
what  is  coming;  and  the  younger 
warriors,  mad  with  triumph  and 
thirsty  for  blood  as  they  are^  feel 
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their  hearts  sicken  at  the  thought. 
But  the  Hebrew  chief  is  one  of 
those  who  do  not  negligently  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  He  turns  to  his 
comrades,  and  raising  his  bloody 
hands  to  hearen,  denounces  the 
cnrse  of  Jehovah  upon  every  child 
of  Israel  whose  sword  shall  turn  back 
from  the  slaughter  while  one  of  the 
aocorsed  race  remains  aJive.  The 
men  think  of  Zimri  and  Achan, 
and  their  hesitation  is  at  an  end. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  last  Syrian 
babj  has  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
embrace  of  its  dead  mother ;  and 
the  Hebrews,  casting  aside  their 
dripping  scimitars  and  £EJling  pro- 
strate upon  the  streaming  pave- 
ment, unite  their  voices  in  a  solemn 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel — '  for  His  mercy  en- 
durethfor  ever.' 

Fix  your  eyes  upon  this  horrible 
scene,  and  consider  what  answer 
voa  will  make  to  an  amiable  and 
exemplary  clergyman  who  tells  you 
that  you  are  no  true  Christian 
unless  you  firmly  believe  it  to  have 
been  conmianded  and  approved  by 
the  Almighty.  To  say  that  you 
differ  from  his  opinion,  or  even  ^at 
jou  condenm  it,  is  to  say  little. 
Yon  utterly  deny  its  good  faith. 
The  man,  you  say,  is  talking  of  he 
knows  not  what.  If  he  means 
what  he  says,  let  him  speak  in  the 
same  tone  of  events  in  which  he 
feels  some  human  interest.  It  is 
not  80  long  since  there  were  Eng- 
lish fanatics  who  imitated  the  cruelty 
of  the  Israelites.  WiU  he  dare  to 
saj  that  he  thinks  Cromwell  may 
possibly  have  been  divinely  com- 
manded to  slaughter  the  people  of 
Drogheda,  or  Balfour  and  Hack- 
ston  to  cleave  the  head  of  Sharpe 
before  his  daughter's  face  ?  If  not, 
we  shall  believe  that  he  only  vindi- 
cates the  massacres  of  Ai  and 
Jericho  because  their  antiquity 
prevents  him  from  realising  the 
fact,  that  they  were  really  perpe- 
trated by  human  batchers  upon 
human  victims. 


So  much  for  the  ordinary  saoer- 
dotal  view  of  the  case.  Now  let  us 
look  at  it  in  a  different  light.  We 
still  admit — God  forbid  wo  should 
deny — that  the  Hebrews  committed 
a  great  national  crime.  But  we 
know  that  great  crimes  have  some- 
times been  committed  frt>m  pure 
and  noble  motives.  Suppose  that 
the  present  is  such  an  instance. 
Suppose  that  the  Canaanite  nations 
were  destroyed,  not  from  any  selfish 
impulse,  but  frx>m  disinterested 
indignation  against  real  and  hideous 
wickedness.  Suppose  further  that, 
of  all  pre-Christian  races,  none 
but-  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  capable  of  feelu^  such  indig- 
nation. Would  not  tUjs  be  strong 
proof  that  Joshua  and  his  followers, 
lamentably  misled  as  they  were, 
were  still  misled  by  a  light  which 
originally  came  from  heaven  ?  And 
shall  we  sacrifice  this  powerful 
testimony  because  our  religious 
teachers  are  determined  to  beUeve, 
upon  the  authority  of  their  own 
internal  consciousness,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch  was  an 
inspired  moralist  as  well  as  an 
inspired  historian  p 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  primeval 
superstitions  which  the  Hebrews 
thought  themselves  divinely  com- 
missioned to  destroy.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  idolatry  as  a  mere  su- 
perstition. There  were  certain  tribes 
of  peaceful  villagers  who  wor- 
shipped a  stone  idol  named  Baal, 
and  certain  tribes  of  wandering 
barbarians  who  worshipped  an 
invisible  deity  named  Jehovah; 
and  the  Jehovists,  perceiving  that 
the  worship  of  the  Baalites  ^Tered 
from  their  own,  put  them  all  to 
the  sword  without  mei-cy.  That  is 
the  style  in  which  an  unscrupulous 
scoffer  like  Voltaire  wonld  tell  the 
story.  But  the  truth  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  Syrian  mythology  was. 
a  deliberate  imposture,  invented  to 
justify,   or  rather  to  sanctify,  the 
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most  hateful  and  horrible  form  of 
profligate  cruelty  ever  known  among 
mankind;  and  the  Hebrews  mas- 
sacred its  votaries,  not  as  mistaken 
idolaters,  but  as  moral  monsters 
unfit  to  live. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  of 
human  depravity  requires  to  be  told 
that  there  are  maniacs  who  find  in 
the  infliction  of  cruelty  a  stimulus 
to  licentious  desire.  The  loath- 
some histories  of  Giles  de  Retz  and 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  are  but  too 
well  remembered.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  sensualists  exist,  or 
may  easily  exist,  whos3  jaded  and 
enervated  natures  can  only  be 
roused  to  vitality  by  the  sharp  con- 
tact of  emotions  such  as  would,  to 
the  healthy  sensibilities  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  be  in  the  highest  degree 
painful  and  disgusting.  And  know- 
ing what  we  know  of  primitive 
superstition — ^with  its  strange  and 
frightful  mixture  of  efieminate  self- 
indulgence  and  inexorable  cruelty — 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  pretext  for  the  free 
indulgence  of  this  hideous  pro- 
pensity. 

The  temples  of  Moloch  have  long 
lost  their  terrors — so  long  that  it 
has  now  become  difficult  to  recall 
the  days  when  the  inanimate  fossil 
was  a  living  and  carnivorous 
monster.  But  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived powerftd  and  unexpected 
assistance  in  the  attempt.  An 
English  poet  of  undoubted  genius 
has  dared  to  find  in  the  bloody  and 
voluptuous  orgies  of  heathen  anti- 
quity a  subject  for  picturesque  and 
passionate  description.  He  has  de- 
picted, in  stanzas  of  singular  beauty 
and  melody,  the  fearful  yet  fasci- 
nating loveliness  of  a  female  demon, 
in  whom  he  seems  to  see  the  im- 
personation of  Polytheism ;  and  he 
has  even  recorded,  in  tones  of  ap- 
parent sympathy,  the  lamentations 
of  her  votaries  over  her  dethrone- 
ment by  a  purer  faith.  We  cannot, 
without  beingsuspected  of  unbecom- 
ing levity,  recommend  such  a  work 


as  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
Pentateuch;  but  this  we  will 
seriously  and  frankly  say — ^that 
until  we  read  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems  we  never  fully  understood 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Hebrews 
invaded  Palestine. 

We  cannot  contrast  our  picture 
of  Hebrew  vengeance  with  one  of 
Syrian  cruelty.  The  festivals  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  scenes 
such  as  Christian  readers  must  not 
be  asked  to  imagine.  But  some 
idea  we  may  form  of  what  a  worship 
must  have  been  like  which  mainlj 
consisted  in  slaughtering  roimg 
and  beautiful  victims  for  the 
amusement  of  worn  out  debauchees. 
We  can  fancy  the  sickening  terror 
of  the  Syrian  peasant  when  his 
blooming  children  were  praised  and 
caressed  by  some  cringing,  fawning, 
leering  acolyte  of  the  temple,  and 
his  despairing  misery  when  the 
fairest  of  the  flock  was  found  to 
have  mysteriously  vanished  from 
the  sheepfold  or  the  vineyard.  We 
can  fancy  the  sacrificial  banquet, 
with  its  smiling,  polished,  blood- 
thirsty guests ;  the  cold,  apathetic 
satrap ;  the  darlc-browed,  evil-eyed, 
scarlet-lipped  sultana;  the  pallid, 
bloated,  efiTeminate,  inexorablepriest. 
We  can  fancy  the  luxurious  ante- 
chamber, with  its  lights,  its  flowers, 
and  its  music;  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  gloomy  vault,  and  the 
hideous  idol,  and  the  lurid  furnace, 
and  the  human  shambles  where,  in 
the  horribly  poetical  words  of  the 
heathen  Laureate,  the  '  slow  deli- 
cious life-blood'  is  oozing  'from 
youth's  pierced  throat  and  girl's 
pierced  bosom.' 

Imagine  all  this,  we  say,  and  you 
will  begin  to  comprehend  the  vin- 
dictive ecstasy  with  which  the 
Hebrew  warrior  hewed  to  pieces 
the  captive  priest  of  Baal,  or  heaped 
the  crushing  shower  of  stones  upon 
the  apostate  who  had  forsaken  the 
God  of  Israel  for  those  accursed 
altars.  In  his  place  you  wonld 
have  felt  as  he  felt,  though  you  may 
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hope  that  jon  woidd  have  refrained 
from  acting  as  he  acted.  Bat  how 
came  he  to  feel  as  he  did  ?  No 
other  nation  of  antiqxiity  eyer  did 
80.  What  would  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Bomans  kaye  thought 
of  a  proposal  to  undertake  a  crosade 
for  the  purpose  of  ayenging  the 
human  sacrifices  of  Tyre  or  Car- 
thage ?  And  why  were  the  Hebrews 
so  much  more  sensitiye  ?  Shall  we 
not  confess  that  it  was  because  their 
religion,  repulsiye  as  it  appears  to 
us,  had  inspired  them  with  the 
true  divine  hatred  of  wrong — be- 
cause the  jealous  and  terrible  Je- 
hovah of  the  Pentateuch,  little  as 
His  worshippers  understood  Him, 
was  still  though  imperfect  a  genuine 
revektion  of  5ie  only  true  God  ? 

Wo  might  quote  innumerable 
other  instances,  but  to  what  pur- 
pose? It  all  ends  in  the  same 
Rsalt.  The  Old  Testament  is  an 
authentic  but  not  unadulterated  re- 
cord of  Diyine  inspiration.  It  con- 
tains  much  which  we  must  ascribe  to 
haman  paasionand  prejudice — much 
for  which,  considering  in  what  age 
it  appeared,  we  can  only  account 
bj  beiieying  that  God  was  anciently 
pleased  to  raise  up  special  inter- 
preters of  His  will  to  mankind. 
How  will  you  deal  with  such  a 
rehc  of  antiquity  as  this  P  Leaye 
OS  to  pick  and  choose  from  it ;  and 
it  \^'ill  be  accepted  with  sincere 
though  not  unquestioning  reyerence. 
Force  the  whole  down  our  throats ; 
and  it  will  be  either  rejected  with 
horror,  or  swallowed  with  secret  but 
intolerable  repugnance. 

The  most  scrupulous  moralist 
^11  scarcely  object  that  the  New 
Testament  conyeys  or  records  any 
precepts  which  ought,  as  conaing 
from  God,  to  shock  the  conscience 
of  man.  No  Christian  is  required 
by  his  faith  to  do  anything  which 
he  feels  to  be  wrong.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  Christian  Re- 
Telation  has,  in  some  important  par- 
ticnlars,  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
mflict  the  seyerest  pain  upon  all 


who  know  justice  from  injustice. 
The  principles  upon  which  theo- 
logians belieye  that  God  wiU  here- 
after judge  His  human  creatures 
are  such  as  would  draw  upon  an 
earthly  soyereign  the  reproach  of 
capricious  cruelty;  and,  what  is 
still  more  shameM  and  more  shock- 
ing, they  become,  when  contrasted 
with  the  apparent  declarations  of 
Scripture,  such  as  would  draw  upon 
an  earthly  soyereign  the  disgrace  of 
perfidy  and  falsehood. 

We  all  know  how  yehemently  ' 
the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment 
is  asserted  by  one  large  body  of 
Christians,  and  how  bitterly  it  is 
denounced  by  another.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  perceiye  how  entirely 
the  dispute  is  due  to  the  eztrayagant 
language  of  the  former  party.  K 
the  necessity  of  eternal  punishment 
were  suggested  as  a  terrible  possi-* 
biUty,  who  could  deny  that  it  is  so  ? 
We  know  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  God's  plan  to  leaye 
unchecked  the  free  will  of  man. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  be  the  same  in  a  future  state  ? 
We  may  hope  that  the  end  of  all 
things  will  be  the  triumph  of  good 
and  the  extinction  of  eyil.  But,  as 
we  do  not  know  God's  motiyes,  we 
cannot  predict  His  acts.  If  He  sees 
fit  to  let  a  schoolboy  play  truant  for 
an  hour  and  receiye  a  caning,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  He  may  not, 
upon  the>  same  principle,  see  fit  to 
let  an  archangel  perseyere  through 
endless  ages  in  a  career  of  utter 
wickedness  and  unspeakable  de- 
spair ? 

Here,  one  would  suppose,  is  an 
admission  gloomy  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  sulphureous  of  theologians. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact. 
The  doctrine,  as  we  haye  stated  it, 
is  much  too  comfortable  a  prospect. 
Eternal  misery,  kept  aUye  by  the 
eternal  impenitence  of  the  sufferer, 
will  not  do.  It  must  be  inflicted, 
without  regard  to  his  penitence  or 
impenitence,  by  the  irreyocable 
sentence  of  God  himself.    We  must 
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not  say  to  the  obdurate  sinner: 
God  w&l  always  love  you — ^He  will 
never'  weary  of  entreating  yon  to 
repent  and  be  fbrgiven;  bat  yon 
well  know  tfaat^  so  long  as  yon  per- 
sist in  being  wicked,  not  God  him- 
self oan  prevent  yon  from  being 
miserable.  We  mnst  tell  him  that 
God  is  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  a 
particular  point  of  time,  and  that-, 
if  he  lets  slip  tins  interval  without 
repentance,  God  will  thenceforth 
hate  and  torment  him  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Nor  are  we  permitted  to  hope 
that  this  tremendous  condemnation 
is  reserved  for  those  who,  by  their 
consistent  and  incorrigible  wicked- 
ness, may  seem  to  have  in  some 
degree  provoked  it.  We  are,  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  assured  that 
pnre  lives,  honest  hearte,  amiable 
tempers,  form  no  protection  what- 
ever against  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God.  Hell,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
Protestant  divines,  is  paved,  not 
only  with  good  intentions,  but  with 
good  performance.  By  complying 
with  certain  n^sterious  conations, 
and  by  undergoing  as  a  necessary 
consequence  a  certein  metaphysical 
change  termed  Regeneration,  the 
vilest  of  mankind  may  make  sure 
of  miraculous  sanctification  and 
everiasting  happiness.  But  between 
regeneration  and  damnation  there 
is  no  medium/  And  the  virtuous 
who  die  unregenerate  are  to  find, 
not  only  that  God  condemns  them 
f(»r  being  unregenerate,  but  also 
that  He  will  by  His  condemnation 
deprive  them  of  the  consolation  of 
oontmuing  virtuous. 

How  strange  and  shocking  this 
view  of  divine  justice  is  felt  to  be, 
the  fiction  in  which  it  is  usually 
enveloped  clearly  shows.  The  aim 
of  priestemfb  has  always  been,  to 
mbstitute  conventional  observance 
Ibrnatnral  virtue.  But  the  heathen 
priest  has  at  least  the  courage  of 
Ms  opinion.  The  Brahmin  openly 
promises  the  Hindoo  devotee  that, 
nowever  wicked  he  may  be,  he  will 


go  to  heaven  if  he  tortures  himself 
su£Biciently.  The  Christian  preacho' 
is  less  consistent.  He  dares  not  tell 
his  hearers  that,  if  they  are  re- 

gmerate,  they  need  not  be  virtaoos. 
e  therefore  assures  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  human  experience,  that 
regeneration  and  virtue  are  iden- 
ti<»l,  and  that  no  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  one  can  possibly  be  with- 
out the  other. 

All  this,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  worst.  The  sacerdotal  theoiy 
of  future  judgment  is  contradicted, 
not  only  by  the  instincte  of  man, 
but  also  by  the  promises  of  God. 
The  New  Testament  informs  us,  or 
seems  to  inform  us,  that  human 
virtue  and  divine  approbation  are 
inseparably  connected.  Our  Lord 
tells  his  disciples  that  all  men  shall 
hereafter  be  rewarded  or  punished 
'according  to  their  works;'  and 
St.  Paul  describes,  in  words  which 
form  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  an  Evangelical 
sermon,  the  spotless  innocence  and 
the  loving  heart  which  he  holds  to 
be  the  (fistingnishing  badges  of  a 
true  Christian.  It  is  clear  that 
such  texts  are,  if  literally  constraed, 
quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
whole  elaborate  superstmctnre 
which  clerical  ingenuity  has  boilt 
upon  the  Christian  revelation. 
This  cannot  be  allowed;  but  how 
is  language  so  unequivocal  to  be 
explained  away  ? 

By  asserting,  wonderful  to  say, 
that  it  is  intentionally  equivocal. 
God,  we  are  told  by  our  religions 
instructors,  has  merely  been  tanta- 
lising us.  He  has  promised  ns 
pardon  and  reward;  but  then  He 
has  promised  them  upon  conditions 
which  He  knows  we  are  incapable  of 
fulfilling.  He  has  declared  that  the 
righteous  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life ;  but  then  we  must  remember 
that  no  human  being  can,  in  Bis 
sense  of  the  word,  possibly  deserve 
to  be  considered  rignteous.  And  so 
we  are  left  to  find  what  comfort  we 
can  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties 
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of  Imputed  Bighteonsness  and  Jus- 
tification by  Faith;  nntil  some  theo- 
logical sophist  shall  interfere  to 
conTince  ns  that  these  too  are  non- 
natural  equivocations,  and  that  the 
Gospel  contains  not  a  single  article 
of  good  tidings  which  it  does  not 
implicitij  revoke. 

The  most  careless  observer  mnst 
sorely  be  stmck  by  an  extraordinary 
contrast  between  the  two  styles  of 
theological  criticism  upon  which  we 
hare  been  remarking.  When  the 
Old  Testament  speaks,  aJl  is  pro- 
strate submission — ^Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  When  the  New  Testament 
Bpeak8,ihe  divine  wordsare  drowned 
in  a  voluble  clamour  of  comment 
and  explanation.  When  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus,  assures 
08  that  God  loves  goodness  and 
hates  wickedness,  we  are  forthwith 
admonished  carefully  to  bear  in 
mind  that  goodness  only  means  the 
acquisition,  and  wickedness  the  non- 
acqnisition,  of  a  personal  interest  in 
a  miraculous  atonement  which  has 
taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
But  when  a  nameless  chronicler 
informs  us  that  Gk>d  commanded  the 
execution  of  an  innocent  family,  we 
most  implicitly  believe  that  he  says 
what  he  means  and  means  what  he 
oaghi 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this.  Theology  is  always 
denonncing  the  human  intellect ;  but 
experience  proves  that  what  theo- 


logy really  dreads  is  the  human 
conscience.  Sophistry  and  subtlely 
may  upon  certain  conditions  be  in- 
dulged; but  the  instinctive  sense  of 
right  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept 
under.  The  present  case  is  merely 
one  example  among  a  thousand  of 
this  inveterate  practice.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  much  which 
shocks  mankind;  therefore  man- 
kind must  be  compelled  to  accept 
it  as  the  pure  and  simple  word  of 
God.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of 
gracious  and  consoling  promises; 
therefore  mankind  must  be  taught 
to  believe  that  those  promises  are 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  a  circuitous 
and  ambiguous  sense. 

Let  all  who  prize  Chnstianiiy  take 
a  lesson  from  those  who  have  dis- 
figured it.  The  weapon  from  which 
they  shrink  is  that  which  we  must 
grasp.  Man  is  sure  of  one  thing, 
and  of  one  alone — ^the  rule  of  right 
which  God  has  given  him  instinct 
to  perceive.  Let  him  judge  of  re- 
ligious belief  by  this  in&llible  test. 
Those  creeds  which  are  irrecon- 
cilable to  it  must  be  wholly  rejected. 
That  which  alone  nearly  conforms 
to  it  must  be  kept  pure  and  genuine 
by  its  constant  application.  So  long 
as  we  do  this,  we  are  secure  against 
the  corruptions  of  dogmatism  ;  and 
so  long  as  we  are  secure  against  the 
corruptions  of  dogmatism,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  assaults  of 
infidelity. 
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Book  I. — ^Mr.  Oliphant  Ascends  the  Thbone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ME.  OLIPHANT  AKD   THE   CRAVEN  DIALECT. 
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come  into  the  drawing- 
room,  mamma;  there  is  capi* 
tal  fon  going  on.  Uncle  has  canght 
a  native,  and  is  learning  the  York- 
sbire  language  from  hun.  He  is  a 
farmer  or  something,  and  the  most 
comical  fellow  I  have  seen  for  a  loog 
time.    Do  come.' 

Miss  Oliphant  had  ran  ont  into 
the  garden  to  seek  her  step-mother. 
The  latter  had  now  reached  the  Hall, 
and  was  a  little,  thin,  weird-looking 
woman,  very  primly  dressed  in  black 
silk.  Affecting  youth,  though  it  had 
long  fled,  she  did  not  wear  the  ordi- 
nary matron's  cap  on  her  glossy 
hair.  She  had  been  a  governess 
before  John  Oliphant  married  herj 
and  as  she  had  plotted  and  manoeu- 
vred a  good  deal  to  catch  the  hand- 
some widower,  her  triumph  made 
her  fancy  ever  afterwards  that  her 
genius  lay  in  intrigue.  Some  of 
her  West-end  acquaintance  were  ill- 
natn]?ed  enough  to  assert  that,  like 
many  parvenus,  she  was  occasionally 
superior  in  manners  to  the  upper 
ten  thousand  themselves ;  but  of  her 
character  we  shall  see  more  anon. 

*  A  farmer  in  the  drawing-room  ! ' 
she  exclaimed  faintly  but  bitterly; 
'  really,  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Oliphant 
will  do  next.  And  I  am  expecting 
the  Higbsides  every  minute;  Mr. 
Truman  said  they  were  coming  to 
call  to-day.     How  very  awkward  !  * 

*  Bother  the  Higbsides  !  Ptay 
come ;  I  am  sure  he  will  amuse  you.' 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,  Kate,  that  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  excited !  T 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that  well-bred  people  never  suffer 
their  feelings  to  rise  above  a  certain 
point.  Your  cheeks  are  just  now  as 
much  flushed  as  if  you  had  been 
running  a  race;    and  all  because 


you  have  heard  an  intensely  vulgar 
fellow  breaking  his  rude  jests  in 
your  uncle's  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Oliphant's  heiress,  I  should  faava 
thought,  would  not  condescend  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  man.' 

'  But,  mamma,'  rephed  Ejtte,  who 
was  undutiful  enough  to  enjoj 
teasing  her  step-mother  a  little  now 
and  then,  '  he  is  such  a  size  that  no 
one  could  possibly  be  in  the  same 
room  without  seeing  him ;  and  as  to 
his  being  vulgar,  I  am  sure  he  has 
more  of  the  gentleman  about  him 
than  many  who  call  themselves  so. 
I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
only  he  is  so  fat,  and  says  he  has  a 
wife  and  six  "  bairns."  ' 

*  Kate  !  But  I  am  perfectly  aware 
your  expressions  are  not  always 
as  refined  as  I  could  wish.'  (This 
was  said  with  a  sort  of  bland  waspish- 
ness.)  *  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go 
and  8ee  if  I  can  get  him  away  in 
time.' 

MachiavelH — to  whose  '  Prince '  I 
shall  sometimes  refer,  as  both  in  Mr. 
Fothergill's  opinion  and  mine  there 
was  in  some  respects  a  great  though 
unconscious  resemblance  between 
Mr.  Oliphant  and  the  Italian's  ideal 
monarch — Machiavelli  remarks  that 
there  are  three  ways  of  maintaining 
a  newly-acquired  principaHty;  the 
first,  to  ruin  it ;  the  second,  to  in- 
habit ;  and  the  third,  to  govern  it  by 
deputy.  We  have  seen  that  Jab^ 
chose  the  second  of  these  methods ; 
for  the  third  interfered  too  violently 
with  his  wishes,  and  as  to  the  first, 
why,  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to 
ruin  Beinsber  that  all  his  thoughts, 
good  man,  were  bent  on  finding  the 
best  means  of  improving  it.  With 
this  object  he  had  spent  the  three 
weeks  since  his  arrival  in  a  strict  and 
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coDScientioiis  stady  of  the  place. 
Now  three  or  four  weeks  is  not  a 
YOTj  long  time  to  understand  three 
or  four  hundred  people  in ;  but  we 
miist  not  measure  a  genius  like  Mr. 
Oliphant's  bj  the  common  standard ; 
for  in  that  space,  partly  by  obser- 
Tfttion  but  chiefly  by  intuition,  he 
had  qualified  himself  fully  for  his 
great  task.  He  had  satisfied  himself 
bj  frequently  strolling  through  the 
Tillage  that  its  inhabitants  rose  at 
five  and  went  to  bed  at  nine,  or 
earlier,  to  save  candles ;  that  they 
had  breakfiftst  at  six,  dinner  at 
twelve,  tea  at  four,  and  supper  with 
praiseworthy  punctuality  at  eight; 
that  they  gathered  in  little  knots  at 
the  comers  during  the  noon  hour  or 
at  night  after  work,  and  smoked  and 
dozed  and  talked  and  dozed  again ; 
tiiat  their  conversation  was  endlessly 
about  the  weather,  or,  if  that  was 
perrersely  steady,  about '  yows '  and 
fat  *  stirks,'  with  just  a  spice  of  cu- 
riosity, to  give  zest  to  life,  about  their 
neighbours'  doings.  He  had  come  to 
know  the  names  too  of  several  of 
his  subjects,  and  exchanged  a '  good 
morning'  with  most  of  them  in  his 
sublimely  patronising  way ;  had  ob- 
serred  that  Tommy  Doolittle,  the 
grocer,  had  on  an  average  three  cus* 
tomers  in  a  momisg ;  that  a  cart 
wasaneventandacarriage  a  miracle; 
and  that  at  most  times  of  the  day 
thero  was  nothing  to  be  heard  in 
the  quaint  little  village  but  the 
sound  of  the  beck  or  Goody  Hawks- 
well's  very  shrill  voice,  and  no  live 
thing  stirring  but  himself  and  agreat 
gobbling  turkey  which  promenaded 
the  silent  streets  as  constantly  as 
Mr.  Oliphant,  and  with  almost  as 
proud  a  consciousness  of  the  g^ran- 
deur  of  the  destiny  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  called  it. 

But  with  even  sharper  eyes  had 
Jabez  looked  out  for  the  faults  of 
the  rustics.  Failings,  alas!  like 
other  people,  they  had  in  abundance. 
The  Red  Lion  and  the  Black  Uni- 
com drove  a  roaring  trade,  and 
there  were  certain  assignations  of 


the  lads  and  lasses  on  Sunday  nights 
and  at  other  times  that  were  rather 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  than  moral ;  nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  perhaps 
have  approved  of  the  formers  living 
only,  as  many  of  them  did,  for  the 
scraping  together  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Oliphant)  with  characteristic  origi- 
nality, passed  by  these  little  defects: 
perhaps  he  considered  them  trivial, 
perhaps  irremediable;  and  I  have 
even  heard  it  suggested  that  he  was 
grandly  unconscious  of  their  exis- 
tence, more  especially  since  his  own 
tours  of  observation  were  always 
taken  with  royal  regularity  at  one 
time,  and  that  in  the  morning,  when 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  going  on. 
However,  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
these  peccadillos,  for  somewise  rea- 
son doubtless  he  took  no  notice  of 
them,  and  as  the  cardinal  fault  of 
the.  dalesmen  he 'fixed  on — their 
want  of  reverence. 

What  confirmed  him  most  in  thia 
opinion  was  his  meeting  a  tipsy  far- 
mer who  was  staggering  home  from 
Stainton  market,  and  who  exclaimed 
as  he  passed  (being  probably  struck 
with  Mr.  Oliphant's  magnificent 
bearing),  *Well,  owd  Gruff-and- 
Glory,  ye're  lat  for  t'  market,  but  if 
ye're  quick  ye'U  happen  be  i'  time 
for  t'  dance  at  neght.'  *  Sir ! '  how- 
ever,, was  all  the  reply  which  the 
astounded  Jabez  deigned  to  thia 
kindly  intended  piece  of  information. 

'  I  observe  this  failing,'  he  said  to 
Mr.  Truman,  *  in  their  single  atten- 
dance at  church  on  Sunday :  they 
have  not  enough  veneration  for  God 
to  attend  his  service  twice.  I  ob- 
serve it  in  their  frivolity.  I  observe 
it  in  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  the  majesty  of  the  law 
itself  when  it  does  not  happen  to 
suit  them.  I  observe  it  in  their  bold 
speech  and  deportment  on  all  occa- 
sions :  why,  sir,  would  you  believe 
it  ? — ^many  and  many  a  time  in  this 
village  when  I  have  nodded  to  some 
labourer  I  knew,  the  fellow  has 
nodded  back  in  the  most  ^miliar 
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manner — ^yes,  sir,  to  me !  Now  in 
ike  south  the  inferior  invariably 
iouches  his  cap  with  the  g^atest 
deference  in  a  similar  case.  Our 
aim,  Mr.  Truman,  must  be  to  teach 
them  above  all  things  reverence, 
humility  and  obedience.' 

Want  of  respect,  then,  for  Law, 
€k)d  and  Mr.  Oliphant  being  the 
cause  of  all  evil  at  Beinsber,  the  head 
of  Jabez  had  become  choke-ftdl 
in  these  three  weeks  of  schemes 
for  supplying  the  deficiency.  But 
he  had  made  leisure  to  form  ac- 
quaintance with  the  richer  people 
of  the  place,  most  of  whom  had 
already  called  at  the  Hall,  and  he 
had  mentally  apportioned  out  to 
these,  who  might  be  considered  his 
aristocracy,  the  share  of  assistance 
they  were  to  render  him.  There 
was  Sir  George  Augustus  Highside, 
the  pompons  old  baronet  from  High- 
side Castle  near  Stainton,  and  nis 
€on,  Harry  Highside,  a  pair  well- 
matched  in  abilities,  except  that  the 
son  did  understand  horses  and  the 
father  nothing.  There  were  Fother- 
gill,  Truman,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  the 
shrewd  master  of  the  granmiar 
school;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mansfield, 
lately  the  owners  of  Beinsber  Hall, 
and  still  living  in  the  village ;  and 
last,  not  least,  at  any  rate  in  dimen- 
sions, the  fat  squire  at  the  other  end 
of  the  place,  Robert  Carlton  by 
name,  with  a  good-natured  wife  and 
two  daughters,  all  nearly  as  stout 
as  himself. 

But  in  his  preparation  for  the 
task  before  him,  Jabez  found  an 
unexpect^  difficuliy  on  the  thresh- 
hold.  During  his  long  residence 
in  London  he  had  utterly  forgotten 
the  rich  though  rugged  dialect 
of  his  native  place,  and  now  could 
hardly  imderstand  a  word  the  far- 
mers said.  He  began  therefore 
to  study  *  Craven,'  comforting  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  many 
governors-general  must  have  been 
older  when  they  began  Hindustani, 
to  say  nothing  of  Cato  who  learned 
Greek  at  eighty.    He  plodded  ac- 


cordingly through  the  best  glossa- 
ries ;  but,  as  he  soon  found  that 
mere  book-knowledge  would  not 
serve  his  purpose,  the  notion  oocnr- 
red  to  him  of  getting  some  dalefnmaTi 
to  help  him,  and  the  day  after  he 
formed  this  determination  he  met 
the  very  man  for  the  purpose,  Didc 
Wideawake — a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  Yorkshire  &rmer,  stand- 
ing six  feet  three  in  his  stockings, 
and  of  girth  and  weight  to  match. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wideawake,' 
said  Jabez,  as  the  farmer's  great 
red  &ce  rose  and  beamed  good- 
humouredly  on  him. 

'Nay,  Mr.  Oliphant,  mister  me 
na  misters,'  answered  the  other, 
nodding;  Tse  plain  Dick  all'ays, 
wi'  aw  t'  dale,  an'  I'll  be  obleeged 
to  ye  if  ye'll  caw  me  sae.  How- 
somdi wer,  I  wish  ye  good  morning 
aw  t'  saam.' 

*  Well,  then,  Richard,'  said  Mr. 
OUphant^  compromising  the  thing,  as 
'  Dick '  seemed  rather  low,  '  I  want 
a  little  help.  Can  I  speak  a  ^ord 
with  you  now  ? ' 

*  Ay,  twenty  if  ye  like.  A&  man, 
I'se  fdl'ays  ready  for  a  crack  an'  a 
gill  wi'  ony  man.  Yan's  tongue's 
like  a  lamb's  tail  when  it's  souldng ; 
it  will  be  wagging.  But  if  ye've 
ought  to  say,  Mr.  Oliphant,  let's 
gang  into  t'  Lion  an'  I'll  treat  ye — 
ay,  begow  but  I  will,'  he  added, 
misinterpreting  a  slight  look  of 
dignified  surprise,  which  came  into 
the  other's  face.  But  Jabez '  thought 
it  better  to  proceed  to  the  HaU, 
where  they  would  be  free  from  in- 
terruption,' and  explained  on  their 
way  that  he  would  like  to  under- 
stand something  more  of  his  native 
dialect. 

'  Thear,  now,  that  comes  o'  living 
sa  lang  amang  Cockneys;  I  wonder 
for  my  part  howiver  ye  can  manish 
to  speak  English  at  aw,|  said  Dick, 
when  his  companion  had  finished. 
*I  niver  seed  a  Cockney  nobbnt 
yance,  but  he  wor  a  capper.  It  wor 
yan  sloppy  neght  just  as  we  were 
'bout  lapping  up  and  ganging  to  bed, 
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tlier  com  a  girt  ran-tan  to  t'  dooar ; 
sa  I  oppened  it  an'  thear  wor  a  lile 
hop-o-my-thomb  mak  of  a  fellow, 
'at  looked  as  if  he'd  bin  bnilt  by 
contract— aae  mich  for  t'job — an' 
tMn  an'  cheap  they'd  done  it. 
*^  Cawn  yoa  let  me  have  something 
to  eat,  my  good  mawn  P  "  says  he, 
draaling  it  out  jnst  as  if  his  words 
wor  shillings  an'  he  didn't  like  to 
part  wi'  'em ;  "  I've  lost  my  way  in 
tkmist."  "Surely,  surely,"  says  I; 
''oome  in  an'  rest  ye,  an'  we'll  mak 
je  some'at  hot ;  ye're  welcome."  Sa 
wi'  that  he  com  in,  an'  we  dried  his 
daes  for  him,  an*  Mary — ^that's  my 
wife— frizzled  him  a  good  fat  bacon- 
collop  an'  we  med  lum  as  comfort- 
able like  as  we  could.  But  what 
dVe  think  t'  lile  beggar  did  but  sit 
at  t'  hob-end,  gieing  hissel  airs  like 
a  lord,  an'  niver  speaking  a  word 
anther  to  chick  or  child  but "  Yaas," 
or"Noa,"  when  I  axed  him  a  ques- 
tion, an'  ordering  t'  sanrant  about 
wi'ont  sa  mich  as  Please,  or  Thank 
ye,  or  ought  ?  Then  he  cocked  up  a 
liJebitof  an  ee-glass  'at  he  hed,  an' 
stared  at  her  through  that,  till  she 
blushed  again  at  his  gangings  on.' 

'Some  counter-jumper  out  for  his 
holiday,'  saggest^  Mr,  OHphant. 

*  I  judged  sae,  but  thinks  I,  wha- 
iTer  ye  h«,  yonng  man,  I'll  tak  ye 
down  a  peg  afore  I've  done  wi'  ye. 
flowiver  I  let  him  finish  his  sup- 
per, as  was  nobbut  mannerly,  an' 
then  he  began  piking  his  teeth 
&n'  glowring  at  Mary  again  as  she 
cleu^  t'  tUngs  away.  "  Now,  hev 
ye  done  ?  "  says  I.  "Yaas,"  says  he, 
•*  what  for  ?  "  "Acos,  if  ye've  quite 
^one,"  says  I,  "I'll  trouble  ye  to 
pike  yersel  off  at  yance,  an*  when 
ye  caw  in  again  ye'll  happen  bring 
yermanners  wi'  ye."  Well,  he  stared 
aHt  at  that,  but  gat  up  to  start; 
«w  as  he  was  ganging  out  at  t* 


"ooad."  At  that  he  went  as  red  as 
a  cow-tongue,  an'  spreead  hissel  out 
flke  a  cock  'at's  boun  to  feight,  an' 


says  he,  "  You're  an  insolent  fellah; 
do  you  know  who  I  am?"  "  Yi," 
says  I,  "  ye  mun  be  t'  son  o'  t'  owd 
man  'at  said  he  knew  he'd  bin  a 
varra  bad  un  hissel,  but  onyhow 
he'd  manished  to  bring  up  a  son  'at 
'ud  show'em  aw  ther  could  be  some- 
body warse."  Well,  wi'  that,  what 
does  t'  lile  hell-cat  do  but  ups 
wi'  his  fist  an'  fetches  me  a  slap 
reight  o'  t'  lug !  Nae  Yorkshireman 
could  stand  that,  ye  knaw,  sa  I 
gat  hod  on  him  by  t'  scruff  o'  t' 
neck  an' t'  waistband — see,  I'll  just 
show  ye,  Mr.  Oliphant,  how  I  held 
him ;'  and  the  giant,  borne  away  by 
the  excitement  of  his  own  story, 
and  his  anxiety  to  render  it  clear, 
made  a  dead  stand  on  the  cause- 
way, and  was  actually  advancing 
his  huge  brown  paw  towards  the 
sacred  neck  of  Mr.  Oliphant. 

The  latter's  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  Dick's  act  of  unconscious 
disrespect  were  immense.  But  then 
he  scarcely  saw  at  the  moment  a 
way  of  resenting  it  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  the  poor  fellow  knew 
no  better,  and  he  might  besides 
be  so  useful,  and — ^in  short  there 
were  a  hundred  reasons  why  Jabez 
only  interposed  his  hand  depreca- 
tingly,  and  said  in  haste,  *  No,  no, 
Richard ;  I  assure  you  I  understand 
what  you  are  saying,  though  it  is 
Craven.' 

*Why,  bless  ye,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
what,  I  wadn't  harm  yeV  cried 
Dick,  with  a  great  jolly  laugh.  '  I 
nobbut  wanted  just  to  show  ye  how 
to  hod  a  chap  if  iver  ye've  occasion. 
Howiver  as  ye're  sa  flaid  o'  yer 
baans  brekking  wi'  looking  at,  I 
wilbi't  try  it.  WeU,  then'  (re- 
suming  his  walk  and  narrative),  '  I 
kept  him  weel  out  at  arm's  length, 
an'  I  wor  so  mad,  I  nobbut  med 
three  steps  on't  to  t'  duckpond,  wi' 
him  yowling  an'  kicking  an'  plung- 
ing about  like  a  yearling,  an'  when 
I  gat  thear,  it  wor  just  "yance, 
twice,  and  in  ye  gang ! "  Aa,  but  he 
wor  a  nice  segnt  when  he  piked  hissel 
out  at  t'other  side,  wi' t'  mud  fisdr 
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siling  off  him.  "  Now  then,  jonng 
man,"  Bays  I,  "  yeVe  itten  an'  ye've 
liquored,  an'  yeVe  hed  yer  dessart^ 
sae  ye'd  better  gang."  Then  he 
shakt  his  neif  at  ma^  an'  teld  ma  if 
ther  wor  law  i'  the  land  I  sad  hev 
it,  but  I  niver  heard  nought  mair 
on  him.  An'  I  fancy  he  man  ha 
teld  'em  aw  i'  Lonnon  what  mak  of 
a  duckpond  ther  wor  at  Sandy  Top* 
ping,  for  I've  niver  bin  troabled  wi' 
ony  Cockneys  sin'  then.' 

By  the  time  Dick  ended  his  long 
story,  the  incongrnoos  pair  had 
arrived  at  the  drawing-room,  the 
only  place  in  the  Hall  which  was  yet 
thoroughly  habitable.  Here  they 
foand  Kate,  to  whom  Mr.  Oliphant 
briefly  introdaced  his  companion. 

'  Well,  if  iver ! '  said  Dick,  seat- 
ing himself  with  much  discern- 
ment and  self-possession  in  the 
easiest  arm-chair,  which  however 
seemed  too  small  for  him;  *I  didn't 
think  sich  pretty  roses  'ud  grow  i' 
Lunnon  fog,  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

Kate  blushed  and  laughed:  she 
was  pleased  at  the  compliment,  it 
was  BO  evidently  sincere.  *  And  I 
did  not  think,  Mr.  Wideawake,' 
she  answered,  *that  I  should  find 
flatterers  here;  but  the  roses,  such 
as  they  are,  are  certainly  due  to 
your  Craven  air.' 

*Wliya,  whya,'  said  Dick,  flat- 
tered  in  turn,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
patriotic,  *  I'se  noa  saying  but  we 
hev  an  advantage  ower  Lunnon 
ihear :  ye  see,  amang  t'  hills  we  git 
wer  air  first-hand.' 

Thus  they  chatted  on,  mutually 
pleased,  whilst  Mr.  Oliphant,  having 
ordered  a  supply  of  whiskey  and 
water  for  the  unbashful  Dick,  armed 
himself  with  a  quire  of  foolscap,  and 
drew  up  his  chair  to  the  table, 
where  he  sat  bolt  upright,  pen  in 
hand,  and  ready  to  note  down  any 
uncommon  word  he  might  hear. 

I  Why,  I'se  hauf  flaid  o'  ye,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  ye  look  sa  fierce,'  ex- 
claimed Dick,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  when  the  preparations  were 
complete.     '  Yan  'ud  awmost  think 


ye'd  swallowed  a  hagworm,  or  wor 
a  lilo  tarrier  'at  hed  bin  set  watch- 
ing  a  rat-hoU  aw  day,  an'  hedn'i 
hed  a  click  at  ought.  Ye  didn't 
Barve  a  prenticeship  to  a  chanoerj 
barrister  'at  wor  waiting  for  suits, 
did  yep  Well,  well,  earstia,'  he 
added,  lifling  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

Jabez  had  shuflied  uneasily  on 
his  seat  daring  the  first  part  of 
Dick's  speech,  but  he  began  writing 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  as  he 
caught  the  last  word. 

*  What's  that,  Bichard  ?  What's 
that  P  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  spell  me  that  last  word  Fear  s — 
What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

The  farmer  spread  his  grey  eyes 
in  astonishment;  then,  as  ho  un- 
derstood what  Mr.  Oliphant  wished^ 
burst  into  another  laugh.  'Av, 
begow,  now  ye  do  cock  yer  lugs ; 
now  ye  hev  cotched  some'at;  but 
I'se  blessed  if  I  can  tell  ye  what  it 
is,  efter  aw,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl 
Nobbut  I  knaw  it's  what  we  all'ays 
say  hereabouts  when  we  first  tak  a 
drink.  But  ye  mun  ax  theia  'at's 
mair  scholards  nor  me  what  it 
stands  for.  Ears-ti-a,'  he  repeated, 
musingly. 

Mr.  Oliphant  wrote  the  strange 
word  down,  and  waded  afterwards 
through  many  glossaries  to  find 
it,  but  without  success.  He  had 
even  written  a  letter  to  a  phi- 
lological journal  with  his  own  ex- 
planation, when  Mr.  Hawtrey  sug- 
gested that  the  Craven  farmers 
occasionally  drop  their  A's,  and  that 
the  true  phrase  was,  '  Here's  t'ye! ' 
short  for  *  Here  is  health  to  ye!' 
Jabez,  however,  who  was  a  well 
read  man  and  as  ingenious  as  a 
Greek  commentator,  had  discovered 
no  fewer  than  seven  different  rea- 
sons, why  a  man's  '  ears '  are 
exactly  the  most  appropriate  pan 
of  his  person  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
drinking  salutation,  and  he  alwsjs 
maintained  that  the  rest  of  the 
word  was  Scandinavian;  but  his 
promised  letter  on  the  subject  never 
appeared. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs. 
Oliphantj  having  been  fetched  in  by 
Kate,  as  we  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter,  entered  the 
room.  Beyond  a  dubious  '  Oh ! ' 
on  Kate's  saying,  'This  is  Mr. 
Wideawake,  mamma,'  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  &rmer,  but  went  and 
seated  herself  near  Jabez. 

*Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
that  the  Highsides  are  coming  to 
call  this  morning  ?  '  she  inquired 
in  tones  of  subdued  indignation. 

•Well,  Mrs.  Oliphant  ?  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them,'  re- 
turned the  other,  quietly  going  on 
with  his  writing. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  she  re- 
newed the  attack  in  another,  with  a 
winning  glance  thrown  at  Dick 
across  the  table. 

*I  am  sure  Mr. — ^Hum — ^Mr. — 
Hem— would  not  mind  coming  an- 
other day ;  we  are  expecting  callers 
this  morning.' 

*0h,  ay,'  answered  Dick,  who 
had  an  inkling  of  the  state  of 
iffiurs,  but  was  not  inclined  to  leave 
such  first-rate  whiskey  without 
doing  full  justice  to  it ;  '  but  if  it's 
Sir  George,  mistress,  ye  may  show 
him  up — Pse  be  glad  to  see  him. 
His  son  an'  me  are  as  thick  as 
thack; 

Kate  laughed  outright  at  th^  turn 
Dick  had  put  on  her  stepmother's 
entreaty :  *  You  are  a  friend  of 
fcTerybody's  foi^  miles  round,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Wideawake,'  she  said. 

'Whya,  miss,  as  to  nodding  to 
em,  an'  chatting  wi'  'em,  and  swap- 
ping a  bit  o'  horse-flesh  wi'  'em  now 
an'  then,  sae  &r  I  knaw  'em  gay 
weel.  But  as  to  friends,  Lord  bless 
ye,  t'mair  ye  wantj  t' fewer  ye'll  hev. 
They're  like  t'  watter  i'  a  basin,  er 
friends — sae  lang  as  t'  basin  can  hod 
itsel  up,  t'  watter's  thear  aw  reight ; 
bnt  just  let  it  trundle  itscl  ower  o' 
yan  side,  an',  aamy !  but  t'  watter's 
gaen  afore  ye  can  say  Jack  Robin- 
son. ^Friends  er  shy  o'  poor  folk 
like  me;  but  ye'll  hev  'em  about 
ye,  miss,  like  flies  round  a  sugar- 


cask.  What  a  buzzing  they  will 
mak  !     Don't  they,  now  P  ' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  here  looked  up 
from  a  book  which  she  had  taken, 
and  was  pretending  to  read  with  an 
air  of  total  indifference  to  Dick's 
presence:  'Perhaps  friends  should 
be  of  the  same  station  in  Ufe,  and 

then ,'    she    remarked.   'Kate, 

did  you  not  arrange  with  Williams 
to  see  about  the  roses  in  the  garden 
this  morning  ? '  Kate,  however, 
*was  sure  her  interview  with  the 
gardener  would  do  very  well  in  the 
afternoon.' 

*Ay,  ay,  mistress,'  was  Dick's 
comment,  '  there's  na  doubt  if  t' 
sleeve  isn't  o'  t'  saam  stuff  as  t' 
cooat,  they'll  gang  badly  togither. 
But  i'  ony  station,  as  ye  caw  it, 
yer  friends  '11  think  twice  as  weel 
o'  ye  if  they  hear  a  bit  o'  yallow- 
boy  music  i'  yer  pockets.  Now,  I 
sudn't  think  ye  wad  hev  sa  mony 
friends  yersel,  mistress,  afore  ye 
married  Mr.  Oliphant's  brother ; 
hed  ye,  nowp'  The  question  was 
put  in  Dick's  most  respectful  tone, 
but  there  was  a  wonderfully  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  at  the  same  time. 

Kate  looked  serious  when  Mrs. 
Oliphant  without  answering  re- 
turned to  her  book  with  a  slight 
toss  of  the  head  and  took  no  further 
share  in  the  conversation ;  but  over 
Jabez's  face  there  came  a  grim 
smile,  which  he  only  prevented  by 
an  evident  effort  from  becoming  a 
downright  chuckle. 

*  But  you  say  you  are  poor,  Mr. 
Wideawake,'  remarked  Kate,  slily ; 
'  I  thought  you  a  man  of  substance.' 

Dick  laughed  his  great  honest 
guffaw.  *  Begow,  but  ye've  hit  mo 
thear.  Miss  Oliphant.  I  weigh 
twenty-three  staan  ten  pund  afore 
dinner,  an'  it'll  ha  bin  a  poor  do  if 
I  don't  fetch  twenty-fower  at-efber. 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
ye  willn't  find  mony  men, 'at  weigh 
like  me,  'at  er  as  lish  an'  handy, 
anther.  It  isn't  fat,  it's  muscle. 
I've  walked  sixty-two  mile  atween 
sun-rise    and    sun-down,    an'    I'll 
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feigbt,  walk,  or  bargain  wi'  ony 
cbap  i'  t'  dales,  1  don't  care  wba 
it  is ;  an'  onjbody  '11  tell  je  as  micb 
if  ye  mention  my  naam  to  'em — 
Diok  Wideawake,  fra  Sandy  Top- 
ping. Well,  come,  now,'  he  con- 
tinued, helping  himself  uninvited 
to  a  second  glass  of  whiskey  and 
water,  *  ye're  curious  about  Craven, 
sa  I'll  gie  ye  an  owd  sang  i'  it ; ' 
and  without  waiting  for  permission, 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  intense  disgust, 
he  struck  up,  in  his  deep,  rich 
voice,  a  humourous  song  well 
known  in  the  dales,  and  beginning : 

At  Clapham  town-end  lired  an  owd  York- 
shire tyke, 

At  dealing  i'  horse-fletth  ther  ne*cr  wor  his 
like,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  song  Kate 
applauded  and  insisted  on  hear- 
ing it  again.      Mr.  Oliphant,  too, 

*  would  be  glad  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  taking  down  some 
of  the  very  peculiar  diction  in  it.' 

Dick  therefore  started  again, 
and  had  just  reached  the  third 
stanza  when  a  servant  threw  open 
the  door  and  announced  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Highside. 

Mrs.  OHphant  sprang  from  her 
seat  in  dismay,  murmuring  a  piteous 

*  There,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,' 
to  Jabez,  who  received  the  words  with 
a  provokingly  unconscious  stare. 
The  plump,  i^-faced  baronet,  too, 
as  he  advanced  into  the  room  to- 
wards Mrs.  Oliphant,  nearly  came 
to  a  dead  stand  of  surprise  on 
catching  sight  of  Dick  seated  so 
comfortably  by  the  side  of  the 
whiskey-bottle.  Sir  George  had 
doubted  for  some  time  whether 
the  representative  of  the  Highsides 
could  call  on  a  City  merchant  with- 
out loss  of  caste,  and  it  now  struck 
him  that  his  doing  so  was  decidedly 
a  mistake.  Mr.  Highside,  however, 
a  tall  young  man,  with  very  light 
hair  and  moustaches,  and  whose 
shyness  in  female  society  was  great, 
was  much  relieved  to  see  an  old 
friend  there  in  Dick ;  and,  when  the 
first  salutations  were  over,  gladly 


dropped  anchor  under  lee  of  && 
farmer,  whose  colossal  dimensions 
promised  a  very  efficient  shelter. 
As  for  Mr.  Oliphant,  he  rose  with 
great  politeness  but  a  little  resl 
impatience  at  the  intermptioiu 
while  his  niece  looked  on,  an 
amused  spectator  of  the  whole. 
Dick  alone  was  perfectly  nncoc- 
cemed,  his  only  thought  being^ 
whether  he  had  better  go  on  with 
the  song  immediately  or  wait  a  bit 
till  they  got  settled. 

*We  are  very  glad  to  see  yon. 
Sir  George,'  said  Mrs.  Oliphact 
with  a  humble  i^ection,  which 
proved  that,  after  all,  her  amia- 
bility only  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  show  itself;  'but  I  do  so  much 
wish  we  had  been  better  prepared 
for  the  honour  of  your  visit.  Our 
house  is  yet  unfurnished,  and  we 
have  only  one  room  at  the  serTi(» 
of — of  everybody'  (viperish  look 
across  the  room). 

'  I  was  busy  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Craven  dialect  by 
the  kind  help  of  Mr.  Wideawake? 
said  Jabez. 

Sir  George  accepted  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's apology  with  a  gracioi» 
bow,  and  replied  to  the  other,  *  Oh, 
you  City  people  are  obliged  to  mix 
familiarly  with  all  kinds  of  persons, 
I  suppose,  sir  ? ' 

*Why  it  is  only  right  that  ooe 
should  condescend  a  little  whenever 
there  is  any  good  to  be  gained  or 
done  by  it.' 

*  Hum,  certainly ;  and  how  do 
you  like  the  Craven  dialect  ?  Texy 
rough,  eh  ? 

*  It  is  rough,  no  doubt,  but  by  no 
means  vulgar.  I  would  rather  look 
on  it  as  a  bit  of  old-world  talk 
which,  from  an  accident  of  position, 
has  been  lefb  untouched  by  civilisa- 
tion ;  the  latter  seems  to  batter  at 
words  till  they  are  both  lessened  ia 
size  and  have  all  the  angularities 
knocked  off  them,  just  as  shapeless 
stones  are  ground  down  into  nice 
smooth  pebbles  by  the  tide.  Be- 
sides, the   Craven   contains  many 
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Norse  and  old  English  expressions 
which  have  dropped  out  of  nse  in 
most  parts,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  commentator  we  have  on  many 
donbtfal  passages  in  the  old  ballads, 
and  even  in  Chancer  and  Shake- 
speare themselves.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  shonld  be  sorry  to  lose 
it  It  has  one  advantage  over 
manT  of  the  English  dialects :  it  is 
extremely  like  the  lowland  Scotch, 
which  is  now  made  classical  by  the 
pens  of  Scott  and  Bums.' 

*  Well,  I  think  Bums  overrated, 
and  IVe  never  read  a  line  of  him. 
He  was  nothing  bnt  a  low  impa- 
dent  radical,  and  I  believe  has  done 
more  harm  to  church  and  state 
with  his  rascally  songs,  than  any 
dozen  men  put  together.  I  had 
sctoally  my  tailor  quoting  him  to 
me  the  other  day;  Bobby  Bums, 
be  called  him.' 

'  That  is  something  like  practical 
fame,  thongh,  is  it  not  ? '  remarked 
the  other  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'Yoa  were  a  native  of  this  part, 
1  think  ? '  said  Sir  George. 

'  Yes,  my  father  was  a  shoemaker 
here  at  Reinsber;  still,  I  always 
claim,'  replied  Mr.  OUphant  plea- 
santly, '  to  be  considered  a  scion  of 
a  great  family,  for  there  were  ten 
of  ns.  They  are  all  gone  except 
myself,  but  I  find  it  very  agreeable 
to  retom  to  the  old  place.  It  is 
scarcely  changed  at  all.'  Mrs. 
Oliphant  winced  and  thought  her 
brother-in-law  need  not  dwell  on 
unpleasant  circumstances  in  the 
family  history,  but  Jabez  rose  in  the 
baronet's  estimation  by  his  frank- 
ness. 

*  I  hear  you  are  the  only  fixtures 
in  the  country,  Sir  (Jeorge,  except 
Penyghent  yonder,'  said  Kate,  re- 
ferring to  an  old  wives'  saying 
common  about  Beinsber,  that  there 
voold  always  be  a  Highside  while 
the  hill  stood. 

'It  must  be  very  nice  to  be  the 
of  such  an  old  and  distin- 
guished &mily,'  said  Mrs.  OU- 
phant, who,    owing    to    the    con- 


tinued presence  of  the  farmer  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  him,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  at  ease  to  take 
much  part  in  the  previous  conver- 
sation. But  her  present  remark 
made  Sir  George  think  her  a  very 
agreeable  woman. 

Meanwhile,  Dick  and  Mr.  High- 
side  were  holding  a  far  more  ani- 
mated dialogue  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  '  tit '  which  the  farmer 
had  sold  him;  but  at  length  Mr. 
Wideawake,,  after  carefully  finish- 
ing his  whiskey,  raised  his  voice 
and  inquired,  'Mr.  OUphant,  wad 
ye  like  me  to  end  that  sang  for  ye, 
acos  I  mun  be  jogging  ? ' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  blushed,  and  Sir 
George  Ufted  his  double  eye-glass 
to  his  nose  and  surveyed  the  speaker 
for  a  moment,  then  dropped  the 
glass,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
gave  a  sUght  shrug  of  contempt, 
the  contempt  being  pretty  equaUy 
distributed  between  Dick  and  the 
Oliphants  generally. 

Not  therefore  however  did  Jabez 
say  the  less  courteously,  'Thank 
you,  Richard;  you  are  very  kind, 
and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  assistance.  But  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  song  again  when  I 
can  pay  stricter  attention  to  it ; 
unless  Sir  Gborge  wishes  to  have 
"  At  Clapham  town-end  ?  "  ' 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir;  heard 
it  oft^n;  written  by  a  Highside 
gamekeeper  in  Sir  Philip's  time.' 

Dick,  therefore,  got  under  weigh 
and  left  the  coast  clear  for  Mrs. 
OUphant,  who  had  been  anxious  to 
go  and  seat  herself  by  Harry,  but 
had  hitherto  been  det/erred  *  by  the 
smell  of  that  man,'  which  she  as- 
serted did  not  get  out  of  the  room 
for  a  week. 

'  I  heard  you  talking  about 
horses,  Mr.  Highside,'  she  said  ;  '  I 
am  told  you  are  the  best  rider  in 
the  county.' 

'No,  reaUy,  now,'  exclaimed 
Harry,  well  pleased  and  twirUng 
the  end  of  his  small  moustache; 
*  but  who  could  tell  you  that  ? ' 
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*  A  certain  little  bird  who  often 
tells  me  things,'  replied  Mrs.  OU- 
phant. '  Biding  mnst  be  a  delight- 
ful accomplishment ; 

To  feel  my  steed 
Floating  like  proud  seas  under  me, 

as  the  poet  says;  you  remember  the 
passage  ? ' 

The  young  man  *  thought  he  did,' 
but  as  the  lines  were  given  with 
more  animation  than  correctness, 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  quota- 
tion would  have  bd^n  excusable.  A 
dim  notion,  however,  came  across 
Viim  that  the  verses  were  from  the 
poet's  comer  in  BelVs  Lt/e,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  say  so. 

'I  do  so  much  wish  that  Kate 
would  take  to  horse  exercise,  now 
that  she  is  come  to  reside  in  the 
country.  Do  you  not  think  you 
could  be  eloquent  enough  on  the 
subject  to  persuade  her  to  do  so  ? 
Kate,  dear,  I  was  just  suggesting 
that  you  should  learn  to  ride.'  And 
Kate,  pitying  the  diffident  young 
man,  came  and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. 

^  Harry  looked  up  and  took  one 
glance  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
him,  then  his  eyes  fell  and  he 
coloured  at  his  own  boldness. 

*  You'd  find  it  jolly  fun,  Miss 
Oliphant,'  he  remarked. 

'  What,  the  being  run  away  with, 
or  the  being  thrown,  or  the  being 
played  at  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cocK  with?  Which  of  these  is 
jolly,  Mr.  Highside?'  asked  Kate 
laughing.  *  I  suppose  you  never 
meet  with  such  mishaps,  but  I  have 
tried  them  all  in  turn.' 

« You  do  ride,  then  P' 

'  A  little,  but  alas !  I  soon  found 
out  that  I  was  more  afraid  of  the 
horse,  than  the  horse  of  me.' 

'A  little  tuition  by  a  first-rate 
rider  would  soon  cure  you  of  your 
nervousness,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, watching  Harry  to  see  how 
he  took  the  bait. 

*Well,  I  don't  know,'  he  said 
bluntly ;    '  I've    seen    fellows  that 


would  face  a  house  on  fire,  boggle 
at  the  first  shy  of  a  skittish  mare 
and  never  cross  a  horse's  back  agaiiL 
Now,  there  was  Tom  Goverdale  of 
the  95th,  a  plucky  chap  enough  and 
a  d—d  good  hand — ^I — ^I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Oliphant;'  but  the 
naughty  word  that  had  slipped  oat 
discomposed  Harry  so  much  that 
Tom  Goverdale's  invali&able  expe- 
riences remain  to  this  day  a  mysteir. 

The  two  old  men  meanwhile  had 
been  gradually  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  Sir 
Greorge's  estimate  of  his  neighbour 
had  especially  risen  when  he  foond 
that  Jabez  had  bought  for  the  *  mere 
bagatelle,'  as  he  called  it,  of 
150,000^.  an  estate  on  which  the 
baronet  had  long  set  vain,  though 
willing,  eyes.  Birth  might  be  the 
grandest  gift  of  Ood,  but  after  all 
riches  were  a  power  that  must  be 
recognised. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  ]VIrs. 
Oliphant  was  loud  in  their  praiae, 
especially  because  they  had  been 
so  '  affable.' 

'  The  affability  must  have  shown 
itself  in  looks  then,  not  in  words, 
mamma,  so  far  as  Mr.  Highside  was 
concerned ;  for  he  was  as  sparing  of 
them  as  if  he  wished  ns  to  believe, 
poor  man,  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  proverb  about  the  respective 
values  of  speech  and  silence.' 

'  Ah,  Kate,  it  is  not  every  <me 
who  has  had  such  advantages  as  pa 
have  had.  He  has  not  seen  macli 
society,  but  he  would  soon  improve, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  is 
his  position  to  speak  much.* 

Jabez  had  looked  up  from  his 
writing-desk  at  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
first  remark,  and  he  nowsaidquietiv : 
'It  strikes  me,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  that 
you  misapplied  the  term  "affable'' 
just  now:  the  word  is  not  appro- 
priate to  the  intercourse  of  equals.* 

'But  surely  we  are  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  the  Highsides;  remem- 
ber the  baronetcy.' 

'Psha!  I  consider  myself  the 
equal  of  any  Englishman  lirlng. 
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and  of  much  better  men  than  the 
Higfasides,'  retorted  Jabez,  and  Mrs. 
OHphant  did  not  dare  to  pnrsne 
tlie  sabject,  bnt  left  him  to  his 

writing. 

CHAPTEB  V. 
BIQIHS  HI8  BEF0BM8. 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  now  too  im- 
patient to  delay  the  commencement 
of  bis  reforms  any  longer,  and  one 
bright  morning  in  Jane  he  issued 
forUi  in  state  with  the  object  of 
inspecting  any  nuisances  that  might 
exist  in  the  Tillage.  *  Dirt  and  vice/ 
he  argned,  'go  hand  in  hand ;  the 
one  saps  the  body,  the  other  the 
mind;  and  mind  and  body  act  and 
react  on  each  other.  Hence  the 
greatest  mlers  have  ever  made  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
their  first  consideration.'  In  one 
word,  men  must  be  kept  alive  if  you 
wonld  do  them  good;  a  proposition 
which  philosophers  will  readily 
ftdmit,  though  I  believe  it  has  been 
donbted  by  certain  philanthropists 
and  most  theologians. 

He  was  dressed  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  a  tall  footman  in  blue  with 
snow-white  stockings  followed  him 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  mo- 
Ting  when  he  moved,  and  stopping 
when  he  stopped.  As  he  proceeded, 
a  retinue  of  boys  and  girls  also  ga- 
thered about  him,  and  with  open 
months  expressed  their  awe  and 
admiration.  Indeed  it  was  by  no 
means  an  every-day  sight,  the  im- 
P^Ming  way  in  which  the  old  man 
oame  to  attention  opposite  each 
offensive  middenstead,  and  after  sur- 
veying it  with  a  look  of  dignified 
remonstrance  took  a  few  strides 
along  the  edge  and  then  silently 
motioned  the  gorgeous  footman  to 
bring  him  the  ^Id  pencil  and  note- 
bool^  by  which  the  dimensions 
were  recorded.  Before  each  open 
drain  too  he  stood  for  two  or  three 
minntes,  sniffing  in,  with  head 
thrown  back,  the  exact  amount  of 
damage  inflicted  on  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  When  he  had  carefcdly  exa- 
mined the  midden  itself,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  call  on  the  owner  and, 
after  a  few  pre&toiy  remarks  on 
the  weather,  to  give  Hodge  time  to 
recover  himiself,  explained  that  he 
wishedto  have  the  nuisance  removed, 
but  was  willing  himself  to  pay  for  its 
removal;  meeting  all  the  objections 
which  the  astonished  and  conserva- 
tive mind  of  the  carle  could  urge. 

This  he  did  with  such  infinite 
courtesy  that  only  in  one  case 
did  he  encounter  decided  opposi- 
tion. Goody  Hawkswell,  the  post- 
mistress, kept  a  small  shop  for 
groceries,  a  less  stylish  ri^  of 
Tommy  Doolittle's  establishment  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Her 
tongue  however  was  so  much 
dr^ided  that,  from  sheer  fear  of  it, 
her  neighbours  patronised  her  more 
than  Tommy.  On  one  side  of  her 
house  was  a  large  midden  with  an 
excellent  frontage  on  the  main 
street,  and  Jabez  unsuspectingly 
made  his  way  into  the  shop  with 
his  most  civil  *  good  morning.' 

*  Now,  what  do  ye  want?  *  asked 
Goody  Hawkswell  by  way  of  reply, 
with  a  tart  emphasis  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  She  was  hard  at 
work  scrubbing  the  floor  with  her 
sleeves  tucked  up,  and  did  not  stop 
in  the  operation  at  all. 

'  A  very  fine  morning,  Mrs.  Hawks- 
well.' 

'Happen  it  is,  happen  it  isn't; 
I  hevn't  bin  out  to  see.  What  do 
ye  want  ? '  scrub — ^scrub — scrub. 

*  I  think  you  do  not  quite  know 
who  I  am.' 

*Yi,  ye're  t'  new  man  at  t' 
Haw : '  scrub — scrub — scrub. 

'  Not  the  man,  my  good  woman,' 
replied  Jabez,  smiling  affably  at  her 
mistake;  *I  am  Mr.  Oliphuit  him- 
self.' 

*Why,  didn't  I  say  soa?  Will  ye 
tell  me  what  it  is  ye  want  ? '  scrub-— 
scrub — ^scrub. 

'R^Uy,  Mrs.  Hawkswell: — I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
ash-midden.' 

A  A 
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'  Ass-midden  ! '  screamed  tlie 
rizen,  raising  herself  on  her  knees 
and  patting  her  steaming  fists  on 
her  hips  as  she  looked  defiantly  at 
him ;  '  and  what  about  t'  ass-mid- 
den ?  What  hev  ye  to  do  wi*  it, 
I  sad  like  to  knaw  ?' 

*Well,  I  consider  it  a  great  eye- 
sore and  very  detrimental  to 
health.' 

*  Ye  do,  do  ye  P  *  scrab — scrab. 
*A  kind  mother  like  yoa,   my 

dear  Mrs.  Hawkswell,'  added  Jabez, 
making  a  diplomatic  shot  at  a  yen- 
tare,  *  would  not  wish  her  children 
to  catch  a  fever  and  die,  or  to  grow 
up  poor,  pxmy,  sickly  things  instead 
of  being  strong  and  hearty  like 
yourself.' 

'An'  wha  dares  to  say  ought 
again'  my  childer?  They  itt 
enough  to  be  well,  at  ony  rate;' 
scrub— scrub. 

*I  do  not  doubt -that  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  was  merely  speaking  of  the 
future.  But  you  would  have  no 
objection,  I  am  sure,  to  my  being 
at  the  expense  of  removing  the 
midden.' 

*YeI  I  sud  like  to  see  ye  or  ony 
other  man  touch  my  midden.' 

*But  you  could  easily  place  it 
farther  from  the  house,  could 
you  notp  You  see  it  actually  pro- 
jects on  the  pavement,'  persisted 
Jabez. 

'Nay,  I  isn't  boun  to  stir  it  or 
hev  it  stirred,  anther;  but  ye're 
welcome  to  come  an'  rake  in  it  when- 
iver  ye  like — ^an'  yer  footman  too.' 

Mr.  Oliphant's  face  grew  red 
with  anger :  *  You  are  not  very  civil, 
madam,'  he  said,  '  but  if  you  will 
not  accept  my  offer,  I  slmll  force 
you  to  remove  the  nuisance.' 

*  Force  me,  will  ye?  We  shall  see 
about  that.'  And  Jabez  retreated, 
having  had  slightly  the  worst  of 
the  engagement,  while  the  virago 
detailed  to  all  her  neighbours  in  the 
course  of  the  day  how  she  had  told 
*  yon  girt  babby  up  at  t'  Haw  that 
he  might  come  an'  rake  in  t'  midden 
wheniver  he  liked.' 


Tommy  Doolittle  opposite  ^ras 
more  complaisant,  for  the  meek  httle 
grocer  haii  been  previously  drilled 
by  the  dictatorial  wife  whoae 
appendage  he  was,  and  who 
had  already  heard  from  the  village 
gossips  something  of  the  purport  of 
Mr.  Oliphant's  visit.  *Now,  Doo- 
little,'  said  she,  with  the  forefinger 
raised  menacingly,  'if  he  comes 
here,  mind  ye're  as  civil  to  him  as 
if  he  was  your  own  wife — ye  can't 
be  too  civil:  tell  him  ye'll  be  glad 
to  do  anything  that  lies  in  yonr 
power,  and  give  him  plenty  of  "sirs" 
in  your  talk ;  these  great  folk  like  it, 
and  it  will  happen  be  a  good  thing 
for  us:  they  must  use  a  deal  of 
groceries  up  at  the  Hall,  man.' 

Accordingly  when  Jabez  stepped 
in  to  complain  of  an  open  drain  near 
Tommy's  house,  the  grocer,  with  a 
profusion  of  fluttered  obeisances, 
expressed  his  great  delight  that 
there  was  at  last  a  chance  of  this 
dreadful  nuisance  being  abated,  now 
that  the  matter  was  really  taken  np 
by  some  one  of  influence.  The  drain 
had  long  been  a  source  of  very  great 
annoyance  to  him;  he  even  thought 
that  his  paleness,  thinness,  and 
usual  want  ofenergy  (more  popularly 
ascribed  by  the  carles  to  the  strict 
discipline  under  which  Mrs.  Doo- 
little kept  him,  and  to  his  preference 
for  tea),  nay  tJiat  his  baldness  itself 
arose  fh)m  the  same  cause ;  and  he 
ended  by  asking  Mr.  Oliphant  if  he 
wanted  any  other  article  to-day. 
Jabez  retired  therefore  with  a  most 
favourable  impression  of  Tommy's 
character  and  abilities,  and  Mrs. 
Doolittle  had  no  reason  to  regret 
her  sagacious  advice;  for  the  Hall 
footmen  paid  almost  daily  visits 
thencefor^  to  the  shop.  In  fact, 
'that  open  drain,'  Mrs.  Doolittle 
often  remarked  afterwards,  'was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  came  near 
their  doors,  and  she  would  not  have 
minded  for  her  part  if  there  had 
been  a  dozen  there.' 

The  last  visit  of  inspection  which 
Jabez  made,  was  to  the  limekilns, 
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abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
honses.  On  one  nnlucky  day  as  lie 
^as  waDdering  np  the  stream,  he 
saw  that  it  was  whitened  for  a  few 
jards  by  a  tiny  mnlet  which  once 
or  twice  a  year  made  its  way  from 
the  limekQns  to  the  brook  that  ran 
throngh  the  village.  He  imme- 
diatelj  retiumed  home  and  read  up 
in  some  medical  work  the  pemicions 
effect  of  lime  on  the  hnman  stomach. 
Horrible !  Here  was  a  wholei  popn- 
latfon  being  poisoned  for  the  sake 
of  one  lime-bnmer ;  but,  as  the  kilns 
were  on  Mr.  Oliphant's  property 
and  the  lease  was  jnst  out,  he  had 
the  remedy  in  his  own  hands. 

'Kjon  wish  to  have  a  new  lease, 
Mr.  Shepherd,'  he  said,  *  I  will  give 
joa  a  choice  of  two  alternatives. 
You  may  either  remove  yonr  lime- 
works  to  imother  part  of  my  land 
where  they  will  not  pollnte  the 
stream ;  or  you  may  dig  a  trench  to 
the  river  and  carry  the  dirty  water 
swaj  withoat    its    coming    near 


'  Ye  mmi  be  joking,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
said  the  puzzled  Shepherd,  scratch- 
ing his  head ;  *  ihear  are  t'  kilns,  ye 
9ee;howamlto  skift  *em?  What, 
each  of  'em  cost  me  mair  nor  a  hun- 
dred poimd.' 

'Well,  lien  dig  the  trench.  Think 
of  the  Roman  aqueducts,  sir.' 


*  Trench  an'  hack-  wi-  ducks ! 
Why,  how  could  I  git  leave,  d'ye 
think,  to  gang  digging  up  folk's 
land  ?  Besides  it  'ud  cost  mair  nor 
aw  t'  boiling's  worth.  Ye're  joking,, 
surely!' 

'  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my 
life,  sir.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you 
if  what  you  say  is  the  case,  but  the 
public  good  is  our  first  consideration, 
not  that  of  the  individual.  You 
may  suffer  a  little — I  cannot  help 
that ;  I  wish  I  could — ^but  the  people 
of  Beinsber  cannot  be  allowed  to 
drink  water  with  fifty  per  cent,  of 
lime  in  it.     Think  my  offer  over.' 

Shepherd  did  think  it  over;  andthe 
result  was  that  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  lease  expired,  the 
limekilns  stopped  work,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  labourers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment :  but,  as  Jabez  philo- 
sophically remarked,  it  was  all  for 
the  advantage  of  society  at  large. 

Mr.  Oliphant  returned  home  as 
satisfied  as  a  sportsman  who  has 
had  a  good  day.  He  had  bagged 
thirty-one  ash-pits,  seven  cess-pools, 
and  three  open  drains,  to  say  no- 
thing of  larger  game  in  the  shape 
of  the  limekilns.  All  these  he  duly 
entered  in  a  huge  foolscap  notebook 
labelled  *  Nuisances ',  and  ruled 
with  various  red  lines,  the  entries 
standing  something  as  below : 


ITameofOwiMr 

Kniaanoe 

Natnze 

Bemarks 

Thomas  DooHttiU 

1  diain  . 

Open      . 

Most  ciyiL  Has  snfoed  much  from 
it    Looks  ill  and  pale ;  good  wit- 
ness.   Deserves  encouragement. 

Maiy  Hawkawell 

1  ash-pit 

Near  the  street 

Postmistress.  Extraordinarily  insolent 
N.B. — ^To  inquire  how  she  man- 

• 

ages  the  post-office. 

Miss  Oliphant  came  in  while  the 
old  man  was  busy  in  these  labours, 
^d  he  gave  her  an  account  of  his 
proceedings.  Even  great  men  feel 
^  necessiiy  of  a  confidant,  and 
Jabez,  hiealone  through  his  ordi- 
J^aiy  reserve,  bad  consulted  her 
often  in  ^e  last  three  or  four  weeks 
about  his  various  projects,  while 
tbe  sanguine  little  minx,  partly  out 


of  affection  for  him,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  as  eager  for  every- 
body's good  as  he  was  himself,  had 
encouraged  him  in  them,  though 
she  reserved  to  herself  ihe  supreme 
right  of  teasing  him  on  the  subject* 
^  But,  uncle,^  said  Elate,  when  he 
had  ended  his  narration,  '  I  cannot 
for  my  life  imagine  what  you  are 
giving  yourself  dl  this  trouble  for  P  ^ 
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^  Then  yoa  are  scarcely  as  quick 
as  usual,  Kate.  By  removing  these 
naisanoes,  we  shall  ki^hen  the 
lives  of  all  the  good  people  in  Beins^ 
ber.' 

Kate  laughed  and  exclaimed : 
'  But  have  you  never  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tomlistone9  in  the 
churchyard?  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  lying  there  ifho  has  not 
lived  to  eighty;  and  how  mnch^ 
longer  does  this  dear  wise  uncle  of 
mme  expect  to  make  people  live  ? ' 
Jabez  was  somewhat  posed.  '  I 
confess  I  never  looked  in  the  church- 
yard ;  but  statistics  bear  me  out  in 
what  I  am  doing,  and  all  modem 
civilisation  rests  on  statistics.' 

'  Ah,  then,  unless  that  is  a  fignre 
of  speech,  I  foresee  a  dreary  time 
comine.  We  shall  all  have  to  live 
by  arithmetic, — just  the  thing  I 
never  could  do.  Dear  me,  think  of 
being  forced  to  sleep  bv  proper 
fractions,  and  get  married  by  inte- 
rest !  And  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
go  and  see  (xoody  Hawkswell  seven 
tpnes  a  year  because  seven  is  a  ma- 
gic number.  What  a  disagreeable 
world  it  will  be  ! ' 

Fothergill,  a  frequent  visitor  at 
tjie  Hall,  was  now  announced,  and 
Kate  turned  to  him :  *Mr.  Fother- 
gill, uncle  and  I  have  just  settled  it, 
that  the  world  is  going  to  be  a 
world  of  arithmetic  for  the  future. 
You  and  Mr.  Truman  will  have  to 
go  to  school  again  to  learn  accounts.' 
*  If  you'll  be  schoolmistress,  I'll 
do  so ;  and  submit  to  a  good  deal 
of  caning  too,  before  I  play  truant.' 
'But  I  should  be  very  severe; 
masters  always  are  who  do  not  know 
much  about  what  they  are  teaching.' 
'To  hide  their  own  faults,  they 
"  hide  "  their  pupils,  I  suppose.  But 
when  are  these  wonderful  lessons  to 
begin?' 

'Immediately  of  course.  You 
must  reckon  up  for  me  instantly 
how  many  roses  there  will  be  on 
my  &vourite  tree  this  year:  here 
are  pen,  ink,  and  paper.' 
'  The  calculation  is  too  simple  to 


require  ib^.    Let  me  see.    There 
will  be  2oiy^  Is  Hxe  answer  corceei?* 

'  I  will  tell  you  that  in  a  maaiik,' 
said  Kate  lasghing ;  'but  how  do 
youget  such  %  queer  result  ?' 

'Why,  a  hmMred  will  come  oat 
because  it  is  Ifiss  Oliphant  who 
wishes  it,  and  another  hundred  to 
hfkve  a  look  at  her ;  and  there  will 
be  one,  I  hope,  for  myself— which 
makes  201,  doesn't  it  ? ' 
.  '*  Is  ^ere  not  something  in  mathe- 
matics/ asked  Kate,  'which  ikej 
call  a  complementarv  or  compli- 
mentary mimber?  But  you  shall 
have  your  rose  if  the  answer  isnght* 

'I  hear  you  have  been  engaged 
in  a  very  useful  work  to-day,'  aud 
William,  turning  to  Mr.  Oliphaai 

'Yes,'  replied  Jabez;  'Beinsber 
is  certainly  in  a  disgraceful  state, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  put  it  to  rights 
before  Ions.' 

'  My  onfy  fear  is,  you  will  excite 
a  great  deal  of  ill  wUl.' 

'I  do  not  care  for  ill  will,  sir. 
The  man  is  very  mean-spirited  who 
dares  not  do  a  great  public  good  in 
i^ite  either  of  iU  will  or  oppositioa; 
smd,  if  any  opposition  arises,  I  will 
soon  trample  it  down.' 

'  Still  calumny  is  not  vbtj  plea- 
sant to  bear.' 

'  As  to  both  flattery  and  calumny, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  I  agree  with  PoU- 
tiano's  famous  dictcmi;  th^  cannot 
raise  or  deject  me,  any  more  than 
the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  my 
shadow  by  the  sun  could  make  mc 
think  myself  a  taller  or  a  less  man 
than  I  am.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  called  out  of 
the  room  soon  afterwards;  and 
Fothergill  continued  on  the  same 
subject  to  Miss  Oliphant: 

'  I  am  afraid  this  is  really  ratho* 
a  foolish  business  your  uncle  is  en- 
gaged in.' 

'  Foolish!  I  thought  yoa  iold  mv 
uncle  it  was  a  very  good  work'i 

'  So  I  did,  and  so  it  is  ;  onfy.I 
doubt  the  policy  of  doing  it  all  at 
once,  as  he  is  doing  it.' 

'  But  how  should  it  be  done  ?' 
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*Littier belittle;  the  world  is  a 
nanghtj  hoj  and  will  only  take  its 
physic  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing, 
and  with  a'big  spoonfhl  of  syrup  to 
each  drop  of  the  medicine.' 

•Tea;  tact — ^tact  and  manage- 
ment are  necessary  if  yon  wish  to 
euiy  a  point,'  said  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
'Bat,  poor  Mr.  Oliphant !  I  fear 
he  will  neyer  have  either;  and  I 
cannot  imderstand  what  he  wishes 
with  his  alterations,  when  things  are 
10  pleasant.' 

'Ay,  tho  world  is  pleasant 
enongh — for  persons  of  fortune  and 
position,'  answered  Fothergill  with 
ilUdiflgnised  satire. 

'  Wdiy  I  am  altogether  with  my 
uncle,'  said  Kate  proadly;  'when  a 
thing  is  right,  do  it  and  do  it  at 
once.  And  I  think  the  former  re- 
adc&ts  here  have  not  tried  to  make 
ifaefle  improvemfints  even  little  by 
Kttle.' 

*  No,  faith ;  more  to  onr  shame,' 
leplied  William:  'bat  I  like  your 
tiicle  nrach  and  should  be  very 
any  if  he  became  unpopular.' 

When  he  took  his  leave,  instead 
of  going  home  he  lighted  a  cigar 
and  paced  about  for  an  hour  on  the 
road  in  sight  of  the  Hall.  'I  shall 
bare  my  rose,  shall  I  ?'  he  thought 
trinn^hantly : '  but  that  was  an  un- 


lucky hint  of  mine  about  the  old  do- 
tard's mi^ificent  midden-pokiitg. 
Her  eyes  Siirly  blazed  in  her  seoxm 
of  my  doctrine  of  expediency.  I 
wonder  now  what  business  I  had  to 
be  advising  them  for  their  good, 
when  all  they  want  is  praise. 
Honest  advice  —  ay,  a  pretty  fool's 
gift  to  his  friends!  It  is  like  carving 
wood  with  the  back  of  a  jackalegs 
knife,  is  honest  advice  ;  one  makes 
no  impression  on  the  block  and  cuts 
oneself:  I'll  forswear  it  for  the 
Aitore.  It  is  confoundedly  unplea- 
sant^ though,  having  to  Ibol  the 
good  old  fellow  to  the  top  of  his 
bent ;  bat  it's  plainly  the  only  way 
to  keep  in  with  her ;  and  I  think  I 
mended  the  matter  by  that  protesta- 
tion about  infinite  affection,  &c.  for 
her  uncle:  that  must  have  been 
touching  from  me. — Well,  she  is  a 
splendid  creature,  but  I  am  scarcely 
in  love  yet,  thank  heaven,  and  I  wiU 
take  care  not  to  be  till  I  see  how  I 
stand  with  her.  As  Mrs.  Oliphant 
says,  the  world  is  not  a  bad  ^Itei 
at  all  if  one  does  not  spoil  itvff 
having  too  much  feeling;  but  that  i^ 
the  deuce. — ^I  wonder  which  is  her 
window.'  And  so  moralising,  our 
friend  took  his  way  homewards 
when  he  had  finished  his  cigar. 
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ris  Sunday.  We  are  in  the 
familiar  lecture  room  of  tlie 
Polytechnic  (the  small  one),  where 
the  portly  gentleman  makes  dark 
science  lucid,  and  where  other 
'  entertainers '  strive  laudably  to  get 
&me  within  their  grasp.  We  have 
the  identical  stretched  white  sheet 
before  us,  on  which  their  phantasma- 
gorias have  disported ;  we  have  the 
identical  red  curtains  decking  it, 
from  which  they  have  dischai^ed 
their  smiles  and  bowings  ;  we  have 
the  identical  foot-lights  lighted  that 
have  made  their  borrowed  cheek- 
bloom  natural,  and  thrown  arch- 
ness into  glances  that  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  tame.  There  is  the 
joy-exciting  sheet;  there  are  the  dim 
red  curtains;  here,  within  a  foot- 
thrust,  are  the  glowing  tin-backed 
lamps. 

Is  there  anything  more  ?  Yes. 
There  is  a  black  board,  on  which  is 
chalked  where  to  find  the  lessons 
for  the  day,  and  the  collect,  and  the 
text ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  carved 
oak  table,  with  a  large  prayer-book 
and  Bible  on  it,  and  by  its  side  a 
simple  cane-bottomed  chair;  but 
with  these  few  items  the  catalogue 
is  done.  About  forty  deaf  and 
dumb  are  here,  though,  apparently 
quite  content.  More  keep  arriving, 
too,  with  no  effort  to  stop  the  shi^- 
fling  of  their  feet  (since  to  them- 
selves it  has  no  noise,  and  to  others 
no  annoyance),  and  with  no  head 
turned  when  we  (and  only  we !) 
hear  the  swinging  of  the  door. 
Among  them  are  old  men  and 
children,  young  men  and  maidens ; 
and  when  they  are  seated  and  look 
around  for  their  acquaintances,  their 
faces  light  up  on  recognition,  and 
their  fingers  begin  a  rapid  speech. 
They  might  be  members  of  Par- 
liament or  committee  people — all 
things  are  with  them  so  literally 
/motions,'  and  there  is  such  a  per- 
petual '  show  of  hands.'     It  is  droll. 


too,  to  see  their  manual  conversv 
tions  going  on,  quite  nnconcemedlj, 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  To 
us  they  might  be  'proposing'  (and 
*  accepting'  instead  of  'seconding') 
in  Sanscrit  or  old  Greek,  so  nttnlj 
incomprehensible    are   their  swift 
manipulations ;  but  every  one  else, 
behind  and  foremost,  can  disentangle 
every  word !    And  yet  if  these  *  dis- 
tinguished (or,  at  any  rate,  distinct) 
movers  '  got  up  into  a  dark  comer, 
they  would  be  dumb  twice-stricken, 
for  they  could  not  see !     They  mxist 
have  the  light  shine  upon  them,  and 
let  their  actions  be  seen  before  men. 
They    are    bound    to    be    'public 
speakers,'  (would  a  sentence  exe- 
cuted on  little  fingers  only,  amonnt 
to  whispering,  we  wonder  ?)  thougli 
— and  that  is  so  much,  happily — not 
one  of  them  resorts  to  a  hum  and 
ha.     New-comers,  howerer,  pasing 
along  the  narrow  clearing  to  get  to 
their  own  form,  may  blot  a  word 
out   for    them.      They   have  that 
difficulty.       And  so   we  see  them 
craning  their  necks,  and  throwing 
aside  their  hands,  and  in  that  way 
saving  the  cutting  of  the  thread  of 
their  discourse  ;  but  all  the  moving 
hands  at  last  drop  down  tranquilly. 
There  is  mute  attention  (only  too 
literally)  by  all  eyes  being  turned 
to  one  spot,  for  the   minister  for 
the  day  is  stepping   from  behind 
the  red  curtain,  and  walking  across 
the  platform  to  his-  simple  table- 
desk. 

The  regularly  appointed  cleigr- 
man  is  a  '  speaking  person  '  (as  2be 
deaf  and  dumb  call  nousatUres),  but, 
as  if  to  intensify  the  interest  of  to- 
day, he  has  gone  to  be  interpreter  at 
a  deaf  and  dumb  wedding,  and  this 
lay-preacher  who  is  here  to  take 
his  place  has  never  heard  a  sound 
nor  uttered  one,  and  is  as  deaf  and 
as  dumb  as  are  all  his  congregation. 
This  makes  no  alteration  whatever 
in  the  manner  of  the  service.    The 
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chaplain  wonld  have  to  be  voiceless 
here,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
wants  of  his  people,  and  onr  present 
friend  can  do  no  more.  The  other 
would  have  worn  liis  professional 
gown  and  bands,  this  has  none ;  bat 
neither  needs  he  anj.  There  is  a 
dignitj  about  him,  an  earnestness, 
a  solemnity,  that  want  no  silk  to 
be  made  effective,  and  that  come 
straight  from  his  own  poor  im- 
prisoned soul.  He  has  to  act  every- 
thing, as  it  were  (since  the  system  he 
nses  is  a  mixture  of  the  spelling  with 
oar  old  child-learnt  dumb  alphabet, 
and  the  representation  of  words, 
and  even  phrases,  by  expressive 
signs),  and  he  is  so  moved  by  the 
poetry  of  the  thoughts  he  is  com- 
mnnicatiDg,  his  head,  and  arms, 
and  whole  body  are  idealised  by  it, 
and  he  is  a  picture  in  every  attitude 
that  he  assumes.  No  Oriental  could 
give  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  more 
delight.  He  is  elevating  his  hands 
now  to  Heaven  in  close  appeal ;  and 
now  he  has  no  hope  left  of  mercy, 
and  stands  there  abased.  He  is 
resignation,  alarm,  hope,  and  tender 
love;  he  is  gratitude,  humiliation, 
anger,  rapture;  he  turns  from  adora- 
tion to  hate,  from  joy  to  despair ;  he 
supplicates,  he  mourns,  he  worships, 
he  disdains,  and  all  with  the  swift- 
ness and  beauty  of  a  man  with  a 
fairy  gift.  All  the  congregation 
are  st^ding  with  him  for  a  prayer 
(they  cannot  kneel,  nor  yet  bow 
their  heads,  nor  do  anything  that 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  their 
eyes),  and  his  fingers  are  making 
incessant  movements  —  rapidly, 
magically,  madly — and  are  adding 
to  his  expression  considerably  more. 
His  arms  are  out,  in,  up,  down ; 
forward,  behind,  to  the  left,  to  the 
right;  his  thumbs  are  together, 
apart,  making  emphasis,  upraised  ; 
his  palms  slide  rapidly  by  one 
another, his  little  fingers  hook;  he 
points,  he  touches,  he  makes  rings 
and  fists ;  his  fingers  go  over,  under, 
through,  on;  and  they  twirl,  and 
twist,  and  clasp,   and  throw    one 


another  away,  without  a  moment's 
pause.  Then  his  whole  pose  again 
IS  trust ;  and  then  he  triumphs,  and 
then  he  complains,  and  then  ecstasy 
carries  him  completely  away.  He 
has  scarcely  entreated  before  he 
confesses  he  has  no  right  to  entreat ; 
he  has  scarcely  sunk  under  his 
afflictions  before  he  declares  he  has 
received  the  strength  to  battle  with 
them,  and  he  is  a  new  man,  erect. 
He  shows  faith,  and  submission,  and 
abhorrence,  and  rage ;  he  yields,  he 
questions,  he  admits  he  is  unfit ;  he 
is  tranquil,  and  then  vehement ;  he 
adores,  and  then  he  scorns ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  his  arms  drop  by 
his  side  lifeless,  and  he  is  a  picture 
still,  but  this  time  of  nothing  but  a 
light-bearded,  long-coated,  intelli- 
gent-faced man. 

The  congregation  sit.  It  is  the 
time  for  the  reading  of  the  psalm, 
and  they  consult  the  black  board 
and  their  Bibles,  and  turn  to  the 
appointed  page.  Their  preacher 
stretches  out  ms  arms  to  call  them  to 
attention,  and  when  he  sees  they  are 
all  heeding  him,  begins  his  quick 
gesturing  again.  The  psalm  has  been 
fbund  by  us,  too,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, with  tiie  preacher's  nimble- 
ness,  and  use,  and  genius,  to  keep 
up  with  him ;  and,  the  clue  once 
gone,  there  is  no  regaining  it,  and 
we  can  once  more  do  nothing  but  be 
all-absorbed  and  look.  As  may  be 
expected,  there  is  more  beauty  for 
us  to  see  still.  With  the  grand 
words  of  the  Psalmist  come  grander 
actions,  and  we  might  be  in  the 
East,  with  a  type  before  us  of  all 
the  fire  and  imagery  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  Our  eloquent  mute  bows  his 
head,  moves  his  hands  above  it,  as 
if  the  waves  were  fiercely  surging 
there ;  lays  his  breast  for  the  storm 
to  touch  it ;  wrestles  with  his  foes  ; 
bids  them  strike  him ;  thrusts  them 
back ;  pleads  for  help ;  exults  when 
it  is  given;  is  borne  down  when  it 
does  not  come.  He  shows  the  wind 
with  its  wild  rush ;  the  billows  as 
they  heave ;  the  arrows  of  heaven 
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descending ;  the  peace  that  follows : 
tfaie  obedience  ih&t  takes  it  all  for 
good.  And  throngli  all  of  it^  there 
is  no  moment's  stay  in  the  passion 
(almost)  of  his  finger-speecL  He 
is  still  malring  np  the  sum  of  the 
sublime  words  he  is  rendering,  with 
all  the  yelocify  of  before.  !ms  con- 
gregation keep  their  eyes  on  him 
intent.  He  scarcely  looks  at  his 
book,  except  now  and  then  to  lay 
one  of  his  charmed  fingers  upon  it 
(to  remind  himself^  apparenuy,  of 
how  fiir  he  has  gone),  or  to  hnr- 
ziedly  torn  the  page.  He  seems  to 
know  all  that  is  coming  by  heart, 
and  to  feel  it  as  thongh  it  were  his 
Teiy  hfe.  He  is  on  the  mountains 
with  the  sacred  bard ;  he  is  beside 
the  waters  ;  he  treads  the  pestore ; 
he  scents  the  flowers ;  he  feels  the 
thorny  way.  To  him  the  fonntains 
are  again  opened ;  he  tells  of  their 
leaping  in  the  sun,  of  the  dark 
shaides  away  from  them,  of  the  Bock 
of  his  heart,  of  the  confusion  of  his 
adversaries  crowding  around.  He 
is  a  Gramaliel,  an  Isaiah,  a  Job, 
a  Jonah ;  and  Israelitish  youths  are 
in  procession  near  him,  and  he  sees 
the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rise.  He 
is  hope  again,  with  his  &ce  radiant ; 
he  is  endurance,  with  his  head  bent 
low ;  he  is  victory,  with  his  hands 
up  like  a  crown;  he  is  a  captive, 
with  his  body  chafing  under  heavy 
chains.  His  arms  open  to  receive 
sweet  messengers;  his  arms  are 
clasped  upon  his  breast  with  joy 
that  they  are  come ;  he  points  up, 
with  the  sign  that  means  the  Ruler; 
he  points  to  the  nail-marks  in  his 
palms  that  are  the  sign  for  Jesus 
Christ.  He  flings  away  his  hands, 
to  imply  disdam;  he  joins  them 
tight,  to  signify  accord;  he  spreads 
them  wide,  to  show  universal  reach- 
ing ;  he  gently  waves  them  to  denote 
the  shaking  of  the  earth.  Lon^  be- 
fore we  are  weary  of  watching  him, 
he  has  figured  all  this,  and  more, 
and  he  haa  stood  in  cedar  groves, 
and  by  flocks  feeding,  and  he  has 
drank  in  the  colours  of  a  Syrian 


sunset,  and  melted  under  the  tenors 
of  a.  desert  blaze ;  and  then  the  last 
verse  of  the  psalm  is  finished,  and 
his  arms  are  again  by  his  sides 
drooping,  and  his  congregation  have 
once  more  in  a  mass  risen  to  their 
feet. 

He  is  leading  them  to  prayer 
again.  He  has  changed  h^  one 
book  for  the  other,  has  opened  it, 
lighted  upon  his  place,  and  recom- 
menced his  whirl  of  interpretation. 
Letter  succeeds  letter,  picture  foi« 
lows  instantly  upon  picture,  aspect, 
attitude,  expression,  pose.  There  is 
one,  there  is  the  other,  there  are 
all :  and  then  the  prayer  is  oyer, 
and  he  points  to  the  black  board 
for  the  lesson,  intenirets  that  (the 
people  again  sitting  for  it),  signs  to 
them  to  stand  for  the  Collect,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  his  (neoessanly) 
shortened  form  of  church  serrioe  is 
done.  It  is  now  the  time  for  the 
sermon,  and  in  this  is  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  physical  hn- 
gnage  still  more  displayed.  As 
Sie  preacher,  of  coarse^  is  fiill  of 
his  own  thoughts,  a  different  set 
of  phrases  dothes  them,  and  a 
different  set  of  symbols  is  needed 
to  make  them  known.  He  cannot 
be  more  rapid — one  would  think  he 
must  be  panting  now,  ready  to  throw 
himself  prostrate  upon  the  floor,— 
he  cannot  be  more  picturesque,  bat 
he  is  (or  we  &ncy  he  is)  more 
homely,  and  it  seems  that  he  has 
lefb  poetry,  as  it  were,  and  is  mani- 
pulating to  us  now  in  prose.  He 
appears  to  saw,  cut^  screw,  fold, 
pat»  mix,  knock,  fondle;  to  hang 
tdmself^  cut  his  head  off,  poll  his 
beard,  pluck  out  his  heart,  re- 
cover, smile,  assure  every  one  he  is 
not  hurt,  blow  bubbles,  and  draw 
ropes.  He  appears  to  tie,  twist, 
twirl,  rub,  wring,  iron,  make  pies 
and  puddings,  hold  them  up  to  he 
admired,  congratulate  himself  that 
they  have  turned  out  so  well  There 
is  danger  (it  seems  to  us)  of  a 
wreck;  he  sees  the  peril,  cheers  on 
the  men,  throws  a  rope  to  them, 
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rejoices  that  ihey  see  it»  hauls  it  in, 
comforts  vs  that  it  is  coming,  hauls 
in  still  moie,  aad  hauls  and  hauls 
again,  and  then  snaps  off  the  simile, 
and  is  as  precipitate  over  something 
else.  He  might  be  a  necromancer, 
making  pastime  of  occult  science. 
He  throws  a  haU  and  catches  it ; 
^B  himself  upon  the  chest  \  defies, 
r&Dqoishfls,  shrinks,  expands ;  pulls 
a  har  out  of  his  mouth ;  conjures  ; 
throws  up  a  hall  again ;  throws  up 
three  or  four;  ptdls  more  hairs; 
ionis  supposed  handles  somewhere 
about  his  ribs ;  shakes  his  hands ; 
smoothes  them;  acts  'Nonsense! 
pooh ! presto!  gone !' — dimbs,  sinks; 
lifts  up  hia  thumbs,  lowers  them ; 
strikes  his  fore-finger,  his  second, 
his  third,  his  fourth;  knocks  toffe- 
ther  his  pahns ;  blows ;  opens  his 
month,  and  shuts  it;  stnkes  his 
forehead,  his  nose,  his  chin;  and 
yet  never  once  is  a  buffoon,  or 
OYMses  the  line  beyond  which  is 
oontempi  His  emphasis  is  sur- 
prising. He  lays  his  two  hands  to 
beak  down  the  air,  and  does  it  as  if 
DO  one  could  deny  the  end ;  he  re- 
tains to  his  velocity  of  fingering, 
udtheu  presses  down  the  air  again ; 
he  is  hnsy  above  his  head,  and  to- 
vuds  his  feet^  and  among  his  puz- 
ilement  of  long  and  little  fingers ; 
lod  then  is  pressing  out  his  out- 
stretched hands  conTinoingly  onoe 
nore.  His  joints  seem  multipHed 
in  his  miraculous  celerity,  ana  we 
^w  gid^  wiih  looJdnff  at  his 
!Dei]g7  anti  dei^Mitch.  There  has 
!)een  no  break  m  his  movements, 
et  it  be  xennembered.  No  Litany 
^  chaofped  the  order,  with  the 
nogregaliaii  joiaixig  in  response. 
Ro  grand  old  hymn  has  woven 
i^eiy  one  into  hannony,  and  made 
Hit  a  ai^le  soul  out  of  all  those 
lere  awwrnbied,  with  the  beauty 
^  its  sacred  chotds.  The  preacher 
tts  had  to  go  on  and  on,  with  no 
vnonabut  tiaose  his  supple  lifp^^i^ 
lave  mariced,  and  with  nis  whole 
wNmr  ftlffKifffr  one  Vw^g  ffT»pM"\iff™> 
^hiate.    No  words  can  sacoeBsfolly 


paint  his  intricate  action;  no  pen 
can  describe  his  entanglings,  his  in- 
volutions, his  perplexing  and  pliant 
skiU. 

He  is  so  expert,  so  facile,  so 
swift,  so  fleet,  he  fills  us  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder,  and  forces  us  to 
think  it  is  we  who  are  imperfect, 
and  not  he  who  leaves  us  so  deeply 
impressed.  He  speaks  a  different 
language  to  what  we  do;  that  is 
what  we  come  to  think.  We  can- 
not feel  that  he  has  no  language  at 
aU.  What  is  this  marveUous  fluency 
of  his,  this  pictured  eloquence,  that 
we  should  feel  pity  for  it  as  an  in- 
firmity, simply  because  it  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  understand !  If  a 
man  speaks  French  (when  that  lan- 
guage is  a  blank  to  us),  do  we 
think  he  lies  under  such  a  dreadful 
ban  P  It  is  true  his  fervour  is  lost 
upon  us,  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
vmced  by  his  vehemence ;  but  we 
know  it  is  simply  that  his  words 
are  of  one  sort  and  ours  of  another, 
and  that  each  is  puzzled  because 
each  has  not  the  other's  key.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  grovm 
into  thinking  now.  Voice  is  useless 
here;  sound  has  no  vo^ue;  our 
speech  is  dying  out ;  and  die  it  may, 
smce  there  is  no  longer  any  purpose 
for  it.  But  how,  then,  ahsdl  we  ask 
what  we  want  to  know?  How 
shaU  we  get  at  the  hearts  of  these 
people,  and  show  them  what  is 
beating  in  our  own  P  Ah  1  it  is  there 
where  we  axe  at  fimlt !  It  is  there 
where  we  &el  <mr  inferiority,  and 
not  these  people's,  whom  we  have 
looked  upon  as  deficient  because 
they  are  deaf  and  dumb !  Would 
our  fingers  work  the  magic  of  this 
preacher's  we  have  come  to  see? 
Have  «0e  this  aooomplishment  he  is 
so  perfect  in,  and  with  which  he  is 
able  to  move  so  many  souls  ?  No ; 
and  so,  tongue-tied  and,  for  the 
moment,  humbled,  we  leave  our 
seats  now  every  one  else  is  leaving 
them,  and  prepare  thoughtfully  to 
go  away. 

As  we  step  with  the  tide  down- 
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stairs,  we  see  that  deaf  and  dnmb 
cliurch-goers  are  precisely  like 
church-goers  who  can  speak.  They 
shake  hands,  they  bow  ceremo- 
niously, they  go  up  cordially  to 
familiar  friends.  Here  are  young 
ladies  in  chignons  and  silk  dresses, 
and  yrith  feathers  in  their  hats ; 
and  here  are  smart  young  men 
anxious  to  get  to  them,  and  being 
received  with  undoubtedly  favour- 
able smiles.  Here  are  poorer  girls, 
in  merino,  and  less  mo£sh  coiffures^ 
who  are,  for  all  that,  comely,  and 
in  the  glory  of  their  little  jposse  of 
aspirants  too.  Here  are  cheeks  that 
are  wrinkled,  and  cheeks  that  have 
satisfactory  dimples.  Here  are  coats 
whose  gloss  and  fit  |are  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  one,  just  at  hand 
here,  with  a  large  tatter  of  it  held 
on  by  a  pin ;  and  groups  form  of 
all  sorts  of  figures,  and,  with  eager 
hands  and  fingers,  there  is  a  quick 
interchange  of  the  week's  news. 
We  do  not  notice,  of  course,  the 
grace  and  delicacy  in  the  move- 
ments now  before  us  that  were  in 
the  lay  preacher's,  and  that  had  such 
a  charm.  Refinement  is  refine- 
ment, and  when  a  man  can  teach 
himself  Latin,  and  Greek  enough  to 
read  freely  in  the  New  Testament 
(as  we  were  told  this  man  had 
done),  he  cannot  be  quite  as  ordi- 
nary men,  but  must  possess  some- 
thing that  will  make  itself  manifest 
in  all  he  does.  We  see  perhaps 
more  gesticulation  than  we  like; 
more  of  the  exuberant  posturing 
generally  associated  with  persons  of 
undeveloped  brain;  but  when  we 
remember  that  *  deeds  not  words  ' 
miuft  be  these  people's  motto,  that 
'  action,  action,  action '  is  their  mily 
oratory,  and  not  an  oration's  help, 
we  see  the  cause  of  this,  and  no 
longer  feel  displeased.  We  re- 
member, besides,  that  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  speak  a  foreign  language, 
and    that    any    foreign    language 


seems  uncouth  and  gibberish  to  ns 
when  we  hear  it  spoken,  and  when 
our  own  ignorance  of  it  compels  us 
simply  to  stand  the  while  wonder, 
ing  by.  And  we  remember  that  in 
this  case  we  have  not  even  tone  and 
rhythm  to  be  of  some  interest  to 
us,  but  are  precisely  as  we  shonld 
be  if  we  were  looking  at  a  platform 
of  demonstrative  sp^dcers  throagh 
a  thick  pane  of  glass.  We  shonld 
think  actors  and  spectators  rery 
silly,  and  the  vision  very  tame.  But 
it  is  different  where  movement  is 
all,  and  not  a  supplement.  V olunmia 
tells  Coriolanus,  when  she  urges 
him  to  speak,  bonnet  in  hand,  to 
the  Romans,  hLs  knees  *  bussing  the 
stones,'  that 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the 

ignorant 
More  learned  than  their  < 


And  standing  thus  amidst  the  deaf 
and  dumb  we  see  her  wisdom.  We 
think,  too,  that  all  these  lips  moving 
now  so  aimlessly,  were  bent  oyer 
eagerly  by  mothers  once.  Prattle 
was  looked  for  from  them  that  shonld 
tell  the  love,  spoken  only,  as  yet,  by 
glances  out  of  little  tender  eyes. 
And  when  we  think  how  drearily 
must  have  sunk  the  mothers'  hearts 
when  they  knew  the  pretty  baby- 
words  would  never  come,  when  they 
knew  their  own  lullabys  and  croon- 
ings  never  would  be  heard,  we  are 
thankfril  there  is  a  language  that 
can  take  the  place  of  sound,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  that  language 
to  be  taught.  We  are  only  sorry 
that  as  so  many  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  found  among  the  very 
poor,  there  must  be  very  many  who 
will  never  have  the  chance  to  leara. 
Education  cannot  be  had  in  this 
country  by  all  classes  without  help, 
and  there  is  no  government  grant, 
as  yet,  for  scholars  who  cannot  use 
a  vocal  A,  B,  C.  But  the  right  can 
never  be  hindered  long.  No  donbt 
this,  with  other  thmgs,  will  go 
properly  enough — ^in  time. 
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LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PREFATORY. 


T  is  not  a  matter  upon  whicli  tlie 
^  British  public  can  be  congratu- 
kted  that  the  ignorance  still  pre- 
ailing  in  this  countiy  as  to  the 
baracter  of  the  brightest  jewel  of 
ie  British  Crown  is  almost  as  be- 
ightedlj  dark  as  it  was  two  thou- 
uid  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
iieson  of  Philip  of  Macedon  tried  to 
z  that  gem  in  the  diadem  of  Greece. 
7e  have,  nndoubtedlj,  made  vast 
trides  in  the  path  of  civilisation 
ming  the  many  centuries  interven- 
ag  between  the  reign  of  Alexander 
be  Grreat  and  that  of  our  gracious 
^een  Victoria.  In  science  and 
he  usefol  arts  there  has  been  ma- 
erial  improvement.  We  know  a 
;reat  deal  more  about  a  great  many 
hings  than  ever  came  within  the 
siowledge,  or  was  shadowed  forth 
D  the  wildest  visions,  of  the  wisest 
ihilosophers  of  Greece.  And  if  we 
annot  say  quite  as  much  for  the 
sis  ornamental, — ^if  the  statues  re- 
sently  erected  in  our  metropolis  do 
lot  excel  those  of  Phidias, — ^if  Mr. 
frith's  last  picture  is  not  immeasur- 
J)Iy  superior  to  the  greatest  e£fort 
»f  Apelles, — ^andifMr.  Boucicault's 
dramas '  are  not,  in  point  of  language 
tndconstruction,quite  as  powerful  as 
he  works  of  Euripides,  we  can,  at 
east,  fall  back  upon  our  useful  in- 
dentions and  improvements  —  our 
slectric-telegraph,  railway  travel- 
ing, gas,  kerosine  oil,  constitutional 
jpovemment,  parish  unions,  and  di- 
rorce  courts,  and  point,  iriumph- 
uitly,  to  those  irrefragable  evidences 
of  the  progress  we  have  made.  In 
geography  above  all  have  we  ad- 
vanced. Whereas  to  the  educated 
Grecian  of  the  palmiest  days  of 
Greece,  the  world  was  a  flat  surface, 
over  the  edge  of  which  (if  you  could 
find  it)  you  might  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  taking  a  header  into  space,  we 


know  that  the  planet  we  inhabit 
is  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  as  an 
orange  (vide  Elementary  Geogra- 
phies) at  the  poles.  Further,  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  vast  conti- 
nents and  small  islands,  wide  oceans 
and  land-locked  seas,  which  were 
wholly  excluded  from  the  Atlases 
of  the  ancients.  We  believe  that 
we  have  discovered  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  (though  what  we  are  to 
do  with  the  sources  when  we  And 
them  is  not  yet  made  clear  to  the 
majoriiy  of  us).  Dr.  Livingstone, 
if  he  ever  returns  (and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  he  may)  will,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  present  expedition,  add 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  about 
Central  Africa;  and,  if  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  North-west 
Passage,  we  hope  some  day  to  find 
out  that  route  which  is  to  be  so 
eminently  use^  when  we  know  it, 
but  which  hitherto  has  only  resulted 
in  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
the  expenditure  of  the  valuable 
lives  of  some  of  our  hardy  Arctic 
explorers.  Yes,  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  geography  of 
this  planet  than  was  ever  known 
before ;  but  about  India  (the 
brightest  jewel,  Ac.)  there  are  yet 
many  of  us,  even  in  civilised  and 
highly  cultured  England,  who  are 
Httle  less  ignorant  than  were  the 
Grecians  of  that  early  period  when 
Alexander  met  Poms  on  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  and  when,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  the  hardy 
veterans  of  Macedon  carved  their 
way  from  the  north-west  frontier 
nearly  to  the  site  whereon  now 
stands  Calcutta.  In  spite  of  weekly 
mails,  telegraphic  communication, 
and  the  enormous  interestthat  India 
should  have  for  England,  the  ma- 
jority of  us  know  as  little  about 
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iliai  vast  land  as  vie  do  about  the 
interior  economy  of  i|ie  moon.  We 
have  a  vaffoe  idea  tba^  it  is  rather 
a  large  place,  rather  a  hot  place, 
and  rather  a  good  pliM  for  making 
money  in ;  but  beyond  a  hazy  con- 
ception of  its  area,  tempevainve, 
and  commercial  importaaoce,  we  do 
not  go.  Excepting  some  of  those 
who  have  been  in  India— the  few 
who  have  crammed  for  the  civil 
service  of  that  country — and  the 
small  nnmber  who  have  given  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  the  snbject, 
how  many  are  tiiere  who  could,  in 
any  sort,  describe  the  territorial 
divisions  of  India^  or  detail  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  many 
peoples  between  Peshawur  and  Cape 
Comorin?  And  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indian  and  Anglo- 
Indian  are  known  is  yet  smaller. 
The  B.P.  is  satisfied  that  the  loBcar, 
who  is  to  be  met  sweeping  a  cross- 
ing, or  selling  matones  in  oor 
streets,  is  the  prototype  equally  of 
the  powerful  and  manly  Punjabee 
and  the  effeminate  inhabitant  of 
Bengal;  and  the  Anglo-Indian  is 
^^enerally  believed  to  1^  a  luxurious 
idler,  whose  life  is  spent  in  hookah- 
smoking,  servant-scolding,  tiffin- 
eating,  sangaree-drinking,  and  the 
collection  of  those  lacs  of  rupees 
which  Providence  (kinder  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  than  to  others)  pours 
upon  him  without  anv  effort  made 
on  his  part  to  secure  them. 

Had  the  Indian  Empire,  with  its 
untold  commercial  wealth,  its  im- 
mense area,  and  its  two  hundred 
millions  or  so  of  population,  come 
to  us  by  one  great  coftp  de  tnatn, 
the  general  interest  about  so  valu- 
able an  addition  to  our  possessions 
could  not  but  have  be^  excited ; 
but  this  was  not  the  mode  by  which 
the  British  flag  was  raised  over  the 
kingdoms  once  ruled  by  Mogul, 
Bajah,  and  Nuwaub.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation,  almost  continu- 
ously, £om  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  year  of  grace  1S55, 


our  Indian  Empire  has  groini,  hj 
a  steady  process  of  accrslioiL  i 
province  annexed  here — a  kingdom 
conquered  there.  Now  some  aev 
acquisition  gained  by  diplomscj— 
and  anon  some  further  aoquireniem 
won  by  treaty — a  splendid  empiie 
has  grown,  marvellously  as  did  the 
giant  beanstalk,  out  of  a  small 
patch  of  land  granted  to  a  oompanj 
of  merchants :  and  that  empire  ve 
now  call  British  India.  On  bat  few 
occasions  has  there  been  a  chedc  to 
our  progress  or  anxiety  as  to  oar 
supremacy  in  the  East  When 
Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix  sacon- 
sively  threatened  to  oust  us  from 
Madras:  when  Suraj-oo-dowk|  the 
Nuwaub  Nazim  of  Bengal, 
.Willii 


our  stronghold,  Fort-TViUiani,  n 
Bengal,  and  drove  to  their  ships  n 
the  Hooghly  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  esci^ie ;  and,  in  oor 
own  day,  when  a  pampered  natiTe 
army  attempted  to  strike  downthit 
flag  under  which  it  had  heretcAie 
fought  and  Ued,  England  has  faii 
cause  to  tremble.  But  the  tre^f 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  undid  the  eril 
Labourdonnais  had  done  us.  CUtc^ 
the  civilian  soldier,  carried  our  aim 
triumphantly  over  the  fields  whete 
the  French,  and  Surej-oo-dowla  dis- 
puted empire  with  us ;  and  Clyde, 
Havelock,  Outram,  Rose  and  Nafiiar 
brought  England  through  the  to- 
rible  crisis  of  1 857-8.  The  danger 
on  these  occasions,  rudely  as  itmAj 
have  menaced  us,  was  a&r  off  even 
when  it  was  g^reatest.  Moreover, 
except  in  1857-8,  it  was  overcome 
without  any  serioua  call  upon  Sif  • 
land's  strength  and  reaooroes;  asd 
it  is  not  wholly  unnatural  that  s 
danger,  barely  recognised  while  in 
existence,  sbcmld  not  be  lone  b(Hne 
in  mind  when  it  had  ceasea  to  be 
of  any  immediate  importance.  Tie 
great  majority  of  the  British  poUio 
have  grown  up  in  the  belief  thic 
India  belongs  to  us :  that  we  intend 
to  keep  it)  and  that  it  is  a  good 
country  to  have  because  we  getfiom 
it  tea^  sugar,  hides,  cashmere  shawb, 
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ie.,  and  export  to  it  piece-goods, 
grey  ahirtiiigs,  and  a  ko^  number 
of  promisuig  jonnger  dons  who 
oonld  not  be  otherwise  jMKyvided  for ; 
tad  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Whether  in  the  Honae  of  Commons 
or  in  ordinary  society,  the  subject 
of  India  is  one  which,  few  being  snffi- 
deatij  conversant  with  it,  is  to  the 
msss  oninteresting  to  the  verge  of 
boredom.  Bat  there  are  signs  that 
diis  state  of  things  is  not  always  to 
coniinne.  Wit^  no  very  long 
poiod  there  have  appeared  works 
upon  Indian  Administration  and 
social  life  which  have  done  much  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Notable  among  these  are  Major 
Chegnej's  very  able  volume,  and 
Uie  series  of  papers  by  a  *  Gompeti- 
tioD  Walla;'  bat  the  sabject  can 
hardlj  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
bansted,  and  we  will  therefore  en- 
deavonr  to  show,  in  a  popular  shape, 
what  India  is. 

It  is  a  further  inducement  to  us 
to  take  up  this  subject  that  our 
papers  may  be  useful  to  those 
able  novelists  who,  being  in  no  way 
restricted  from  describing  a  place 
bj  the  fiict  thai  th^  have  never 
leen  it,  sometimes  select  India  as 
the  mise  en  scene  of  their  tales. 
There  is,  necessarily,  a  limit  to  the 
Qsefnhiess  of  an  author's  inner 
consciousness  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
jective writing.  It  is  not  even 
ahrajs  certain  that  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  geography 
of  India,  and  such  few  facts  as  re- 
late to  the  colour  of  the  people  and 
the  degrees  of  temperature  which 
preTail  in  that  sunny  land,  will 
cany  an  imagixiative  writer,  through 
balf  a  dozen  chapters  upon  Indian 
life  sncceasfdlly.  A  vague  idea  that 
the  country  to  be  depicted  is  some- 
where in  or  near  the  tropics  may 
goanuitee  the  introduction  into  the 
landscape  of  featheiy  palms,  tawny 
peasants,  and  monkeys ;  but  this  is 
not  quite  enough.  Par  exemple 
we  may  select  a  piece  of  descriptive 

^ting  which  li^ly  appeared  in  a 


popular  magazine,  and  which,  if!  a 
well-rounded  period,  gave  to  Agra 

PATHLESS  MOUNTAINS.      NoW,  tO  talk 

of  Agra's  pathless  mountains  is  just 
as  much  in  keeping  with  truth  as  it 
would  be  to  speak  of  Hampstead's 
boundless  seas.  It  is  true  that  l^ere 
are  no  paths  to  the  mountains  at 
Agra;  but,  then,  there  are  no 
mountains  upon  which  by  any 
amount  of  human  ingenuity  paths 
could  be  'made.  There  are  no 
mountains  at  Agra,  unless  that 
'dream  in  marble  —the  Taj  Mehal 
— ^is  to  be  considered  one  (that 
having  paths,  by  the  way),  and 
theBedouin  of  the  desert  would  find 
his  good  Arab  steed  founder  under 
him  if  he  attempted,  riding  forth 
from  Agra,  to  reach  the  nearest  hills 
in  an3rthing  like  one  day's  journey. 
It  may  appear  to  be  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  a  wheel  to  make  so 
much  of  this  trifling  slip,  but  we 
cite  it  aj3  an  example  of  many  errors 
equally  or  more  glaring,  and  we 
treat  it  somewhat  ruthlessly  because 
it  comes  from  a  talented  writer, 
who  ordinarily  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  correctness  of  detail. 

CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL     VIEW     OF     NORTHERN     AND 
SOUTHERN    INDIA. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  friends  of  Brown  just  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  to  say  to  him, 
*•  Oh  !  Bobinson  is  out  there,  mind 
you  remember  us  to  him  when  you 
meet  him.'  Now  Jones  may  be 
bound  for  Hydrabad,  while  Robin- 
son is  stationed  at  Peshawur,  the 
chances  of  their  ever  meeting  being 
as  remote  as  if  one  were  in  central 
Asia,  and  the  other  in  the  SaJtlake 
city.  But  the  common  acquaintances 
of  the  two  exiles  fail  to  recognise 
this  &ct.  To  them  India  is  India, 
just  as  London  is  London ;  and,  as 
there  is  a  smaller  European  society 
in  the  former  than  that  to  be  found 
in  the  little  village,  they  conclude 
that  any  two  members  of  it  must, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  come  into 
contact.  Just  as  thej  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  India,  manj 
also  overlook  the  variations  which 
distingaish  the  climate,  natural 
features,  and  people  of  that  country. 
To  give  to  Northern  India  the  moist 
warmth,  the  forests  of  palms,  and 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  South  is 
as  inconsistent  with  truth  as  would 
be  the  introduction  in  a  description 
of  Siberia  of  the  sunny  sky,  the 
vineyards  and  the  clumps  of  olives 
found  in  Southern  Italy,  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  entertain  one 
stereotyped  idea  of  an  Indian  scene, 
be  it  overshadowed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan  or  scented  by 
the  spice-ladened  zephyrs  from 
Ceylon. 

Undoubtedly  heat  is  a  universal 
feature  of  the  climate  of  the  plains 
of  India,  but  then  it  differs  in  degree 
and  duration  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  the  south  there  is  an  equable 
temperature  which  is  never  suffi- 
ciently cool,  though  never  unbear- 
ably hot.  Here  the  seasons  can 
hardly  be  divided  into  the  three — 
cold  weather,  hot  weather,  and 
rains — ^which  further  north  are  the 
equivalents  (if  three  can  be  the 
equivalents  of  four)  of  our  English 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
autunm ;  for  there  is  no  cold  brea- 
ther, and  in  many  parts  rain  falls 
so  frequently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  aside  any  particular  period  as 
peculiarly  devoted  to  wet.  The 
enjoyment  of  a  perpetual  summer, 
and  a  very  hot  one,  tempered  for 
those  near  the  coast  by  an  occasional 
cool  breeze  off  the  sea,  cannot  be 
ecstatic.  People  have  been  known 
to  get  tired  of  the  months  of  con- 
tinuous day  or  night  which  may  be 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Pole.  There  are  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  long-suffering  to 
bear  with  perfect  equanimity  the 
protraction  over  two  or  three  days 
of  a  London  November  night. 
And  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  the  south  should 


always  survey  with  feelings  of  nzu 
mixed  pleasure  a  thermometer  that 
invariably  registers  the  temperaton 
at  about  90^,  or  a  wet  bulb  tbat 
proves  the  air  he  breathes  to  be 
charged  with  995  of  moistnre.  It 
is  true  that  ^e  has  advantages  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for 
what  he  suffers.  He  can  wear  in 
January  the  garments  that  he 
covered  himself  with  in  June,  and 
he  can  economise  space  in  his  honae 
by  omitting  fire-places  in  the  build- 
ing plan.  But  these  are  not  of  a 
very  solid  character,  and  haielj 
atone  for  the  evil  effect  of  ihe 
climate  upon  his  conversation. 

It  is  a  Briton's  birth-right  to 
talk  about  the  weather.  To  hasbfiil 
men  who  have  nothing  else  in  thdr 
conversational  budget  to  draw  upon 
the  weather  is,  as  it  were,  a  life  baoj 
clinging  to  which  they  are  saved 
from  smking  into  the  depths  ot 
utter  silence.  But  one  cannot  get 
much  out  of  this  topic  when  the 
weather  is  marked  by  the  very 
slightest  variations.  It  is  a  dreaij 
truism  to  say  that  to-day  is  hot, 
when  in  this  respect  to-day  does 
not  differ  from  the  364  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  when  it  may  be 
safely  predicated  that  the  364  daj3 
to  come  will  so  far  be  very  mnch 
the  same;  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
down  south  who  can  make  aiij- 
thing  out  of  this  branch  of  small 
talk  must  have  an  inventive  genius 
which  renders  him  indep^ulent 
of  it. 

In  Northern  India  the  variatiocs 
of  temperature  and  the  changes  of 
seasons  are  more  forcibly  marked. 
In  the  Punjaub  the  cold  weather 
lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  ApnL  For 
some  months  of  this  8ea8on,althoiigh 
one  is  still  reminded  that  Uiere  is  a 
sun  overhead,  the  mercuiy  stands 
at  40°  to  70^  in  the  day,  and  not 
unfrequently  Mis  below  the  freezing 
point  during  the  night.  Woollen 
clothes,  broad-cloth,  and  overcoats 
are  worn;    the  British  soldier  is 
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paraded  in  sheep-skin  wrappers ; 
the  native  huddles  himself  in  his 
rezai  (asori  of  coverlet  which  with 
its  padding  of  cotton  and  external 
coating  of  dirt  is  an  armour  of 
proof  against  the  cold  air),  and  the 
Anglo-fidian  sits  over  a  good  wood 
gie,  and  drinks  hot  brand^-and- 
water  without  distressing  himself. 
Majr  is  nncomfortablj  warm.  But 
from  June  until  the  rains  set  in  the 
Punjanbee  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
which  the  Englishman  of  England 
can  have  no  fitting  conception  un- 
less he  spends  a  day  or  two  in  a 
baker's  oven,  or  a  Julj  evening  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
country  around  is  parched  and 
barren  as  the  Sahara ;  not  a  blade 
of  grass  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  land,  save  the  few  patches 
vhich,  as  croquet  grounds  or  gar- 
dens, have  some  degree  of  verdure 
retained  in  them  by  constant  irriga- 
tion. The  sun  above  seems  to  be  a 
ball  of  fire,  a  haze  of  hot  gas  rises 
from  the  earth,  and  from  the  west 
blows  a  scorching  wind,  the 
nroecc  of  that  cuisine  de  diable  the 
Daodpore  desert^  which  comes  upon 
ereiy  object,  animate  and  inanimate, 
Yith  aU  the  effect  of  the  blast  of  a 
fiunace.  Without  artificial  applir 
ances  for  cooling  a  house,  the  tem- 
perature indoors  at  this  time  runs 
^  to  about  I  lo^,  and  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer day  or  night.  What  it  is 
oat  of  doors  few  Europeans  care 
to  ascertain  by  actual  experience. 
Tiger-shooting  or  inevitable  exigen- 
cies of  business  may  impel  the 
Anglo-Indian  to  brave  the  open-air 
heat,  and  he  is  in  either  case  satis- 
fied that  the  glass  indicates  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  the  boil- 
ing point  But,  as  a  rule,  he  spends 
the  day  in  the  shade  of  his  roof; 
And  the  social  duties  of  cultivating 
lus  acquaintances,  leaving  limp 
Parallelograms  at  their  houses,  or 
ineeting  them  at  the  band-stand,'  as 
well  as  the  personal  duty  of  taking 
exerdae,  are  performed  either  in  the 


morning  before  the  sun  has  attained 
its  full  force,  or  in  the  evening 
when  that  bright  luminary  has 
completed  the  heating  operations  of 
the  day.  As  an  agreeable  change 
the  Punjaubee  is  now  and  then 
visited  by  a  '  dust  storm.'  This 
meteorological  phenomenon  con- 
sists of  about  6  parts  hot  wind  and 
4  hot  sand;  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance, as  to  density  and  colour, 
to  a  London  fog,  and  it  possesses 
the  pleasant  peculiarity  of  finding 
its  way  through  doors  and  windows 
into  every  domicile.  During  one 
of  these  storms  the  darkness  of 
Egypt  is  upon  the  land;  after  it, 
dust  thicker  than  the  dust  of  ages 
is  upon  the  furniture,  and  when  its 
force  is  expended  it  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for  if  the  thatched  roof 
of  a  bungalow  is  upon  the  walls  to 
which  it  of  ri^ht  belongs,  instead 
of  being  deposited  in  some  distant 
field.  It  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  dust  storm  that  it  cools  the  air 
for  some  little  time  ;  but,  then,  the 
man  who  finds  himself,  roofless, 
sitting  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which 
profimes  the  Lares  and  Penates  so 
dear  to  him  is  not  exactly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  fall  of 
5^  in  the  temperature.  As  to  the 
'  hot  wind '  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
Punjaub  summer — on  the  contrary, 
those  who  can  use  kuakiis  tatties 
successftdly  find  in  the  scorchingly 
dry  wind,  fiom  the  west,  a  very 
good  firiend.  A  kushus  tattle  is  a 
screen  made  with  the  roots  of  a 
peculiar  sortof  grass;  this  is  placed  in 
a  doorway  with  a  western  frontage, 
and  is  always  kept  wet.  The  layers 
of  grass  are  so  arranged  that  the 
air  passes  through  them  freely,  and 
the  air  in  its  passage  through  this 
damp  medium  is  cooled  to  a  very 
great  extent.  So  far  as  possible  all 
other  ingresses  for  air  are  closed, 
and  a  room  in  which  this  artificial 
expedient  Mly  operates  can  be  kept 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  75**. 
When  the  *hot  wind'  is  not  blow- 
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ing,  i.e.  when  the  wind  is  not 
westerly,  for  every  wind  is  hot, 
the  Anglo-Indian  in  the  Ponjaub 
nses  the  thermaatidote.  Air  is 
artificially  created  by  a  wheel  and 
cooled  by  a  small  screen  which 
admits  it  into  the  wheel  box,  but 
even  when  the  native  who  tarns  the 
wheel  is  not  asleep  (and  he  very 
freqnentiy  is),  this  machine  is  but 
a  poor  substitate  for  the  ioMie. 

The  rainy  season  in  the  Punjanb 
lasts  from  early  in  Jnly  to  early  in 
September,  anais  endurable  enough. 
It  is  much  cooler  during  this  period 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and 
the  rainfall  is  more  speedily  dis- 
posed off  by  absorption  or  drainage. 

Besides  these  variations  of  cli- 
mate north  and  south,  there  are 
others  to  be  found  between  west 
and  east.  These  are  more  remark- 
able in  Upper  India  than  they  are 
lower  down,  and  amount  to  this,  that 
the  further  west  the  situation  may 
be  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  hot  wind. 

Taking  the  three  provinces,  the 
Punjaub,  Bengal,  and  Madras,  we 
may  epitomise  the  seasons  in  tabular 
form  as  opposite. 

There  are,  of  course,  gradations 
of  temperature  and  climate  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  above 
synopsis  only  professes  to  give 
a  general  view  of  these  as  they  are 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  provinces  referred  to.  In  the 
Punjaub,  the  cold  weather  of  Pe- 
shawur  lasts  longer  and  is  more 
severe  than  that  of  Delhi,  while  the 
hot  weather  is  shorter  and  hotter. 
At  Dehra  Ismael  Khan,  and  the 
four  other  militarv  stations  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  it 
is  said  by  the  people  that  they  have 
only  a  thin  piece  of  paper  between 
them  and  Avemus ;  and  the  rainy 
season  might,  for  this  part  of  India, 
be  very  well  omitted  from  consider- 
ation, so  seldom  does  a  fall  of  rain 
visit  it.     The  climate  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  North-west  Provinces  is 
much  like  that  of  Delhi;  south- 
wards  it  merges  into  that  of  Ben- 
gal. And  similarly  the  climate  off 
Bengal  merees  into  that  of  Madns 
as  we  proceed  south  of  the  22nd  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

With  such  variations  of  climate 
as  we  have  described,  and  linder 
such  different  conditions  geographi- 
cally considered,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  Northern  and  Southern 
India  vary  very  materially  in  their 
natural  features.  The  description 
of  Eastern  scenery  g^ven  in  Lallii 
Bookh,  though  it  does  give  some 
idea  of  Cashmere,  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  any  part  of  British 
India.  A  painting  which  rendered 
accurately  a  landscape  in  Madras 
or  the  Deccan,  would  no  more 
portray  a  scene  in  the  Punjaul), 
than  it  would  a  mstie  'bit'  of 
Dartmoor.  And  those  who  create 
an  ideal  of  India  out  of  the  glowing 
word-painting  of  poets,  or  the  ex- 
aggerated imagery  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  are  very  &r  frt)ni  knowing* 
the  country  as  it  is.  India  is  by 
no  means  the  '  land  of  the  cypress 
and  myrtle'  that  many  snppc^e. 
The  Anglo-Indian  does  not  ordi- 
narilv  find  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lovely  glade,  '  where 
the  Etrurian  shades  high  over- 
arched embower,'  and  pour  down 
richly  scented  blossoms  upon  his 
sola  topee^ ;  where  ripe  grapes  and 
other  inviting  and  luscious  friiit 
hang  within  easy  reach ;  when? 
the  Dul-bul  murmurs  his  song  to 
the  rose  ;  where  splashing  fbnntains 
with  their  sweet  monotony  lull  the 
tired  wayfarer ;  and  where  (last 
though  not  least)  the  lovely  village 
maidens,  with  their  gazelle  ejcs 
timidly  cast  down,  trip  past  him 
quickly  yet  gracefully  to  the  mnsic 
of  their  ringing  anklets.  As  a 
rule,  the  scene  is  more  prosaic  and 
far  less  agreeable.  The  only  scents 
he  is  likely  to  become  acqoainted 
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September 
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and  end 
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Thermometer  goes  down  below  freesing-point,  and 
rarely  rises  aboTe  70°.  !Elres  almost  indispen- 
sable ;  three  blankets  necessary  at  night ;  tub  in 
the  morning  unpleasantly  cold ;  open-air  life  de- 
lightful all  day.  Climate  dry,  cold,  and  bracing. 
Fall  of  lain  a  rare  occurrence. 

Thermometer  goes  up  anywhere,  and  stays  there. 
Tatties,  thermantidotes  and  pnnkahs  sare  the 
Anglo •  Indian  from  perishing.  A  sheet  is  too  much 
coTering  by  night,  and  shirt-sleeves  are  more  than 
enough  by  day.  Tub  necessary  three  times  a  day. 
Open-sir  life  simply  death.  Fall  of  rain  highly 
improbable.  Hail-storm  probable.  Dust-storms  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Bain-fall  moderate.  Air  often  cool,  and  only  occa- 
sionally muggy.  Punkahs  not  always  required. 
Out-door  life  practicable,  and  a  suit  of  thin  flannel 
bearable. 

Thermometer  ^oes  down  to  ^o^  in  the  night,  and 
rises  to  80^  m  the  day.  Fires  a  possibility ;  one 
blanket  sufficient;  open-air  life  pleasant.  Cli- 
mate, as  a  rule,  cool  and  not  veiy  damp.  Punknhs 
only  used  exceptionally.  Bain  occasionally ;  little 
hail ;  no  dust-storms. 

Thermometer  ranees  between  80^  and  100®.  Tatties 
and  thermantidotes  no  use,  because  there  are  no 
hot  winds.  Punkahs  go  night  and  day  without 
ceasing  (except  when  the  punkah-nuller  falls  asleep 
and  diops  the  rope).  Out-door  life  and  exercise 
possible  to  those  who  can  afford  to  lose  a  stone 
a-day  by  penpiration.  Bain  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Cliniate  hot  and  often  damp. 

Thermometer  conducts  itself  much  as  it  did  in  the 
hot  weather.  St.  Swithin's  day  is  realised  during 
the  greater  pprtion  of  these  months.  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  flooded,  and  all  the  frogs  of 
Egypt  appear  to  have  dropped  upon  India.  Mush- 
rooms grow  on  one's  boots,  ana  ftmgi  sprout  from 
one's  dress-coaL  It  is  an  impossibility  to  put  on 
a  dry  shirt,  or  to  live  without  a  punkah  imme- 
diately oTer  one's  head.  Snakes,  scorpions,  and 
centipedes  epjoy  this  season,  and  emerging  from 
their  homes  in  holes  and  comen,  find  comfortable 
lodgings  under  the  cushions  of  the  ottoman  or  the 
pillows  of  the  bed. 

NU. 


Bain  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  all  the  year 
round,  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  hot 
weather  from  the  rains.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  both  seasons.  The  climate  for  the  twelve 
months  is  very  much  what  we  have  described  that 
of  Bengal  in  the  rains,  only  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  the  fsTourable  influence  of  the 
sea  is  experienced. 
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with  are  those  which  emanate  from 
a  stagnant  pool,  or  something 
worse ;  white  ants  are  just  as  likely 
to  fall  upon  his  hat  as  perfamed 
blossoms ;  the  fruit  he  sees  would 
hardly  tempt  him  if  he  had  not  to 
pitrclukse  it,  which  he  must  if  he 
wants  it ;  the  bnl-bnl,  he  has  long 
fdnce  discovered,  never  warbles,  and 
is  only  patronised  by  the  natives 
because,  like  the  qnail,  he  wiU  fight ; 
the  fonntain  is  non-existent;  and 
the  village  beauties  are  represented 
by  two  old  women  who  are  ex- 
changing compliments  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  and  evincing 
their  mutual  affection  by  taking 
each  from  the  other  what  few  locl^ 
of  hair  time  had  left  upon  their 
ancient  heads. 

Instead  of  inviting  our  reader  to 
take  a  walk  with  us  down  Fleet 
Street,  we  will  suggest  that  he  or 
she  accompany  us  (in  the  spirit)  in 
a  ride  through  one  or  two  scenes 
of  India.  Hey  !  Presto  !  Pass  !  we 
are  in  lower  Bengal  or  elsewhere  in 
the  plains  of  the  sunny  south.  "We 
have,  perhaps,  spent  a  restless 
night ;  a  few  mosquitoes  have  got 
under  the  mosquito  curtains  and 
broken  our  slumbers  by  their  occa- 
sional bites  and  incessant  trumpet- 
ing ;  or  a  couple  of  lively  rats  have 
made  of  our  recumbent  form  the 
ball-room  floor  upon  which  to  per- 
form a  rapid  galop ;  or  a  part  of 
the  house  has  been  blown  down  by 
a  gale.  But  it  is  morning,  and  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
day,  we  must  be  up  and  off*.  We 
get  up  and  start.  The  country 
through  which  we  pass  is  flat  to 
the  last  degree,  if  not  *  stale  and 
unprofitable.'  In  every  direction 
the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  a  rise  or 
fiedl ;  there  is  not  an  undulation  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  in  Regent 
Street.  The  country  is  green,  often 
thickly  wooded,  and  sometimes 
marked  by  rank  vegetation,  sugges- 
tive of  all  the  ills  that  are  the  lega- 
cies of  malaria.  Now  and  again  we 
4X>me  upon  a  picturesque  bit :  a  vil- 


lage shrine  shaded  by  a  grand  old 
bimyan  tree  or  tamarind  ;  or  a  pool 
covered  with  water-lilies  and  over- 
hung by  bamboos,  but,  as  a  mk, 
the  elements  of  the  picturesque  are 
wanting.  There  are  no  hedgerowi 
with  their  wealth  of  wild  flowers 
to  enliven  the  landscape.  Field  is 
divided  from  field  by  a  low  wall  of 
earth  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high 
(some  of  these  small  embankments 
bein^  used  as  footpaths  from  village 
to  village),  or  a  boundary  is  more 
clearly  distinguished  by  a  ditcb  and 
bank  ornamented  by  some  species 
of  cactus,  prickly-pear,  or  the  like. 
Over  a  brcMid  expanse  of  cultivated 
land  or  grass- waste  we  look  with- 
out seeing  any  object  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  There  are 
no  weeds  even  to  contrast  with  the 
standing  crops.  Over  a  sea  of  rice, 
or  (if  the  rice  be  cut)  over  a  wide 
area  of  thin  stubble,  we  see  in  the 
distance  and  all  around  ua  an  hori- 
zon fiUed  in  with  dense  masses  of 
mango  trees,  palms  of  many  sorts, 
tamarinds,  banyans,  peepuls,  and 
bamboos.  It  is  a  proverbial  sajiog 
of  the  Bengalee  that  every  man 
should  beget  a  son,  plant  a  tree, 
and  dig  a  tank,  and  this  apothegm 
is  freely  acted  upon  throughout  3ie 
south.  As  we  ride  on  we  pass 
many  tanks ;  some  are  small  and 
shallow  excavations,  only  calculated 
to  last  a  short  time  as  receptacles 
for  water  in  any  quantity ;  others 
are  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
and  a  few  of  an  ambitious  descrip- 
tion have  ghits  (or  flights  of  steps) 
for  the  convenience  of  bathers  and 
water-carriers.  Pausing  at  one  of 
these  larger  tanks,  we  see  men  and 
women  bathing  together  on  the 
steps  of  the  ghkt  and  discussing  the 
scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  or 
their  monetary  concerns  at  the 
same  time.  A  Brahmin  is  goinsc 
through  his  morning's  orisons,  re^ 
peating  the  name  of  some  deity 
two  hundred  and  twenty-tbre« 
times,  or  some  such  usefril  form  of 
prayer,  as  he  counts  his  beads  or 
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thnmbfllus  Brabmiiiical  thread,  and 
occasional] J  dipping  Ids  bead  in 
the  water ;  and  one  or  two  mothers 
are  emcing  the  unselfishness  of 
their  maternal  love  by  washing 
their  begrimed  offspring  in  that 
particnlor  part  of  the  tank  which  is 
resorted  to  for  drinking  purposes. 
On  the  platform  above  the  steps, 
and  in  the  shade  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing tree,  a  barber  is  shaying  the 
bead  of  a  Hindoo,  and  a  vendor  of 
dirty,  greasy,  and  generally  objec- 
tionable sweetmeats,  is  driving  a 
brisk  trade  with  a  knot  of  loungers 
who  alternate  the  consumption  of 
confectionery  with  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  the  hubble-bubble. 

Bat  let  us  proceed  upon  our 
road— onr  road,  by  the  way,  is 
principally  occupied  by  two  deep 
mts  cut  in  it  by  native  carts,  all  of 
which  make  it  a  point  to  pursue 
one  beaten  (or  rather  cut  up)  track, 
These  ruts  vary  in  depth  from  6 
to  8  inches,  and,  as  there  is  not 
snfficient  space  outside  them,  no 
wheeled  conveyance  can  be  driven 
on  our  road  unless  its  gauge  be 
exactly  that  of  tlie  native  vehicles. 
We  come  upon  a  native  cart  in  our 
way,  and  find  it  to  be  a  framework 
of  bamboo  upon  a  clumsy  wooden 
axle,  and  equally  clumsy  wheels. 
It  is  yoked  upon  the  necks  of  two 
oxen,  and  the  driver  sits  upon  the 
bamboo  pole  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  tails  of  his  cattle, 
a  twist  of  these  tails  being  now  and 
again  administered  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  their  wearers  to  proceed. . 

Leaving  this  cart  we  ride  into  a 
Ullage  of  some  pretensions  as  to  size. 
The  hoQses  are  mostly  built  of  mud 
and  thatched  with  grass  (a  few,  such 
as  the  houses  of  a  well-to-do  money- 
lender or  zemindar,  may  be  humble 
Btructores  of  brick),  and,  save  in  the 
roadways  between  them,  imbedded 
in  jungle.  We  might  call  this 
jungle  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  make  poetical  capi- 
tal out  of  it  thereby,  but  the  term 
rank  jungle  better   describes  that 


mass    of   foliage    and    underwood, 
which  shuts  out  all  pure  air  audi 
disseminates  noxious  gases  fertile 
in  disease.     Up  to  the  very  walls 
there    is    a    wilderness    of   trees, 
shrubs,  creepers,  weeds,  and  grass, 
the  home    of  the   cobra,  and   the 
manufactory  of  miasma.     Even  the- 
reof is  not  free,  for  trailed  upon  it 
are  creepers  of  the  pumpkin  tribe, 
or  some  sort  of  esculent.     Here  and 
there  about  the  village  are  stagnant 
pools  covered  with  duck-wee^  and 
highly  suggestive   of  cholera  audi 
other    epidemics.      And    nowhere* 
(unless    a    sanitary    commissioner 
may  have  enforced  it)  is  there  any 
show  of  drainage,  sewerage,  or  bther 
measures  for    the   preservation  of 
health.     The  native  of  the  south  is 
quite  contented  that  things  should 
be  so.     They  were  so  in  the  time 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  andl 
why  should  he  wish  to  have  them 
otherwise;  so    he    does  not  have 
them  otherwise  if  he  can  help  it,, 
but  goes  on  breathing  the  poisoni 
that  killed  his  father  and  grand«^ 
&therwith  the  most  perfect  com- 
placency.    Another  generation  is 
rising  about  him  and  being  taught 
the  same  philosophy.    The  children 
of  the  village,  who  being  brought 
naked  into  the  world  continue  in 
that    state    of   undress   for    some 
years,    paddle   about  in  the  fetid 
pools  and  disport  themselves  in  the 
jungle  with  happy  infantile  disre- 
gard of  snakes  and  malaria.    Some- 
times the  too  close  contact  with  an 
angry  cobra  removes  one  of  these- 
cherubs    from    the  bosom    of  his. 
family.     Sometimes  half  a  dozen 
scions  of  Hindoo  houses  are  swept 
off  by  a  visitation  of  cholera.     But,, 
though  the  bereaved  parents  may 
sincerely  grieve  for  their  lost  ones,, 
they  faol  to  see  in  their  affliction, 
any  warning  for  their  future  guidi- 
ance. 

Like  every  other  health  measure, 
ventilation  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
in  these  villages.  In  many  instances . 
the  houses  are  packed  so  close  that. 
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yon  can  step  across  the  street  from 
roof  to  roof,  the  roadway  between 
being  only  snfficiently  wide  to 
answer  its  main  pnrpose  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  filth.  The  walls  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  very  few  windows, 
and  these  very  small  ones,  for  win- 
dows afford  facilities  of  flirting  to 
the  frisky  Indian  matrons,  and  the 
Indian  husband  thinks  it  the  most 
efficacious  plan  of  keeping  his  better 
half  faithful  to  shut  her  up  in  semi- 
darkness,  wherein  she  can  hardly 
see,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which 
makes  breathing  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Further  to  add  to  the  de- 
lights of  this  domestic  interior,  the 
houses  or  huts  are  generally  con- 
structed without  chimneys,  and  so 
much  of  the  dense  smoke  from  the 
wood  fires  burnt  inside  as  cannot 
make  its  escape  through  the  crevi- 
ces in  the  thatch,  the  small  win- 
dows, and  the  one  doorway,  settles 
as  a  rich  black  deposit  upon  every- 
thing and  everywhere  in  the  house, 
or  is  taken  into  the  lungs  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  have  said  that  our  village  is 
a  large  one,  and  being  so,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  a  bazaar  (market) 
in  it.  Oh !  ye  shades  who  watch  over 
the  bazaar  of  Soho,  and  the  markets 
of  Billingsgate,  Newgate,  and  Co- 
vent  Garden,  what  would  you  say 
to  the  emporium  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  ?  Oh !  Bimmel,  what  would 
you  think  of  the  perfume  that  sur- 
rounds this  Eastern  mart?  On 
either  side  of  the  roadway  is  a  row 
of  open-fronted  huts,  and  the  goods 
for  sale  are  exposed  either  in  these 
open  fronts,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
a  rough  thatch,  outside.  Here  is  a 
grain  merchant's  shop,  with  its 
heaps  of  rice,  Indian  com,  and 
pulses.  Then  comes  a  dealer  in 
spices,  &c,,  with  nutmegs,  beetul, 
tobacco,  coloured  powders  for  the 
Hindoo  to  besmear  himself  or  her- 
self with,  assafoetida  and  other  rich 
spices.  The  odour  of  assafoetida  is 
agreeably  diversified  by  that  ema- 
nating from  a  fish-stall  next  door, 


where    are    offered  to  the  public 
several  varieties  of  the  finnj  tribe 
that  have  been  out  of  their  oatiTe 
element  a  day  or  two  more  than  wu 
good  for  them.     Then  we  hftve  & 
shop   where  sweetmeats  are  soli 
The  tempting  wares  here  exposed 
consist  of  various  combinations  of 
sugar,  ghoor  (raw  sugar  with  tk 
molasses  in  it),  curds,  andghee  (ck- 
rified  butter),  and  very  greasy  and 
uninviting  ^ey  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated.    Here  also  are  basbts 
of  parched  rice  steeped  in  gboor, 
parched  Indian  com,  and  unhnsked 
rice  prepared  like  groats,  the  which 
are  freely  eaten  by  the  natires  at 
any  time  when  they  cannot  procnre 
a  meal  of  boiled  rice.     This  con- 
fectionery shop,   though  it  tempt 
not  us,  is  not  without  its  attractions 
to  the  native  multitude,  and  b&s 
irresistible  charms  for  the  wasps 
and  hornets.    The  Gunter  who  pre- 
sides over  it  sits  in  a  cloud  of  these 
pleasant  insects.    '  The  bees  swarm 
round  his  mellifluous  mouth:'  and 
every  sweet,  like  every  rose,  has  a 
sting  in  it.     Flies   divide  empire 
with  wasps  and  hornets,  hat  then 
they  are  to  be  found  eveiywhere. 
Covent  Garden  is  only  represented 
in  our  bazaar  by  a  few  hawkers  of 
pumpkins,  countiy  beans,  radishes 
(as  big  as  carrot  and  as  hot  as 
mustard),  spinach,  mangoes,  plan- 
tains, jack-fruit,  custard  apples,  and, 
perhaps,  pine-apples.    But  be  it  not 
supposed  that  the  fruit  for  sale  is 
such  as  would  commend  itself  to 
English  taste.     The  mango  is  a 
fibrous  abomination  which,  if  jo^ 
venture  to  eat  it,leaves  in  your  feeih 
the    material  for  making   sereral 
yards  of  twine,  and  on  your  palate 
a  combination  of  the  essences  of 
carrot,  geranium,  and  turpentine. 
The  plantain  is  dry  and  insipid ;  the 
jack  repels  you  by  its  scent  aloce; 
the  custard-apple  is  only  passable; 
and  the  pine-apple  is  altogether  in- 
nocent of  the  rich  flavour  of  its 
hothouse  congener.  Newgate  market 
is  only  represented  in  our  baaar  if 
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there  be  a  snfficient  Mobammedan 
population  to  Tnaintain  a  butcher's 
shop.  The  HindooB,  excepting  those 
of  the  lowest  castes,  eat  omj  the 
flesh  of  the  goat ;  some  eat  no  flesh 
of  anj  kind,  and  few  eat  it  habi- 
tuallj.  Their  wants  in  this  direc- 
tion are  supplied  by  home  produce, 
or  they  buj  a  kid  and  kill  it  for 
themsebreB.  If  there  be  a  butcher's 
shop  in  the  bazaar  it  is  mainly  sup- 
ported bj  Mohammedans,  and  its 
contents  are  mostly  rudely  hacked 
joints  and  scraps  oi  the  goat. 

For  the  other  requirements  of  the 
native,  besides  those  of  an  edible 
character,  there  are  several  shops. 
There  is  a  cloth  merchant's,  where 
are  gandy  chintzes,  American  long- 
cloth,  English  doth,  and  muslins ; 
a  brazier's,  where  are  the  brass  and 
copper  utensils  for  cooking  and 
drinking;  a  shop  where  are  sold 
the  snakes  and  general  apparatus 
of  the  hookah ;  a  tailor's,  whereat 
may  be  obtained  skull  caps,  turbans, 
and  the  short  tight-fitting  jacket 
worn  in  very  full  dress ;  and  a  jew- 
eller's, where  armlets,  anklets,  and 
bracelets  made  of  lac,  shell,  or  the 
baser  metals,  may  be  had  for  a 
Tery  moderate  consideration.  Fi- 
Dally,  there  are  shops  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco  and  the  intoxicating 
drugs  eaten  and  smoked  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  people ;  and  hovels 
where  is  sold  the  country  liquor 
indulged  in  by  the  lower  orders 
openly,  and  by  many  of  the  upper 
classes  sorreptitiously.  The  grog 
shop  frequently  affords  a  very 
pleasant  example  of  the  manners 
uid  customs  of  the  Hindoo,  for  as 
those  who  resort  to  it  drink  their 
Hqnor  on  the  premises,  and  wiih 
only  the  one  idea  of  getting  as  in- 
toxicated as  possible,  it  is  not  un- 
commonly surrounded  by  a  small 
crowd  of  drunk  and  incapable  cus- 
tomers. 

The  wasps  and  hornets  ara  not 
the  only  living  creatures  that 
levy  toll  upon  the  bazaar  shops; 
crows  hop  about  from  stall  to  stall, 


and  lose  no  opportunity  of  appro- 
priating something  eatable.  Now 
and  then  a  Bhramnee  bull  (a  more 
than  ordinarily  sacred  animal,  which 
is  branded  in  its  calf-hood  with  the 
mark  of  Hindooism  and  turned 
loose  upon  society  for  the  rest  of 
its  days)  stalks  majestically  into 
the  stores  of  the  grain  merchant ; 
and  sometimes  a  monkey  (or,  may 
be,  a  troop  of  these  active  quadru- 
maneds)  drops  from  the  roof  upon 
the  road  below  and  seizes  smy- 
thing  that  takes  his  &ncy.  The 
shopkeeper  resigns  himself  to  the 
infliction  of  these  visitants  with  all 
composure.  The  Bhramnee  bull 
and  monkeys  are  inevitable  nui- 
sances of  a  sacred  character  that  he 
cannot  kill  and  must  therefore  en- 
dure. The  crows  are  far  too  astute, 
not  to  say  too  usefrd,  in  their  per- 
formances as  scavengers,  to  be  dealt 
with  capitally.  And  to  interfere 
with  the  wasps  and  hornets  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  being  stung 
severely. 

K  it  be  the  market-day  and  hour 
when  we  ride  through  tiie  bazaar, 
it  will  be  with  no  little  difficulty 
that  our  horses  cleave  the  mass  of 
men,  women,  and  children  that 
throng  the  road.  Buyers,  sellers, 
idlers,  and  beggars  have  all  their 
senses  devoted  to  the  business  that 
brings  them  there;  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  stopping  the  thorough- 
fare only  comes  home  to  them  when 
a  horse's  head  is  in  the  small  of 
their  back,  or  a  rough- shod  hoof  is 
upon  their  toes.  The  clamour  is 
incessant.  Nearly  everybody  is  or 
seems  to  be  particularly  angry; 
everybody  is  talking  about  ^ice,  or 
squabbling  over  a  pecuniary  dif- 
ference of  something  like  half  a 
farthing;  and  yet  every  body  is 
enjoying  himself  or  herself  tho- 
roughly, according  to  the  popularly 
received  notion  of  enjoyment.  TherlB 
is  not  much  of  the  picturesque  to 
be  seen  in' this  crowd,  although  so 
much  is  said  of  the  Hindoo  maiden 
and  her  gracefrilly  flowing  robes. 
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The  men,  for  the  most  part,  have  a 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their 
heads  as  a  tnrban,  and  round  their 
waists  another  cloth,  which  descends 
to  the  knee.  Many  men  hare  even 
lesscoyeringthanthis ;  some  few  who 
have  more  wear  a  small  tight  jacket, 
or  have  a  chudd&r  (a  sort  of  toga) 
wrapped  round  them  and  cast  over 
the  shoulder.  The  women  wear  one 
large  sheet  (the  aaree)  which  par- 
tially envelopes  them  from  the  neck 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  not  so 
sufficiently  that  all  the  body  between 
these  points  is  properly  covered. 
The  colour  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
both  sexes  was  originally  white, 
but  now  varies  according  to  the 
ideas  of  cleanliness  entertained  by 
the  wearers. 

Beyond  the  village  we  come  to  a 
jheel,  or  large  lake.  This  sheet  of 
water  may  be  partly  fed  by  some 
neighbouring  river,  or  may  depend 
for  its  supply  upon  springs  and  the 
drainage  of  the  country  around.  It 
extends  for  miles  in  length,  and  is 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width. 
Here  and  there  upon  its  bosom  may 
be  seen  a  fisherman  in  his  small  boat, 
or  perhaps  in  a  dug-out,  a  rude  canoe 
made  by  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of 
one  of  the  palms.  In  many  parts 
there  are  thick  weeds  and  long  grass, 
which  give  cover  to  the  thousands 
of  wild-fowl  that  visit  India  in  the 
cold  weather  months ;  and  dotted 
about  the  edge  are  herds  of  cattle, 
Tindersized  like  the  people,  engaged 
in  cropping  the  rank  pasture  of  the 
swamp. 

Lcikes  such  as  that  we  now  look 
upon  are  common  enough  in  the 
«outh.  They  never  fail  in  their 
supply  of  water,  as  do  those  of  the 
north ;  and  in  the  wet  season  they 
are,  in  some  parts,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  around. 
In  Bengal  when  the  land  is  inun- 
dated, it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
take  a  boat  for  miles  straight  across 
country,  over  what  was  once  culti- 
vation, garden  or  grazing  land,  and 
through  the  villa.ge8.     When   the 


floods  are  very  severe,  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  riTers 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  helplessly  surYejing 
the  waters  that  have  token  poss^ 
sion  of  the  interior.  Occaaonallj 
the  embankment  of  some  river  sub- 
ject to  rapid  rises,  such  as  ihe  Dam- 
oodah,  gives  way,  and  the  waters 
pour  over  the  land  for  miles  ;  or,  if 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  a  tidal 
wave  lays  waste  the  country,  and 
fills  the  tanks  with  brackish  water 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  To 
the  native  this  is  all  very  unpleasant 
and  often  very  disastrous,  but  then 
it  is  kismatj  and  that  ought  to 
satisfy  him.  It  is  &r  from  satis- 
factory to  have  his  crops,  his  house, 
his  cattle,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
of  his  children  swept  away  by  an 
inundation,  but  then,  he  argues,  in- 
undations, like  epidemics,  are  sent 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  he  must 
take  them  as  they  come.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  may  adopt 
protective  measures  against  fotnre 
visitations,  and  he  sees  the  floods  of 
one  year  depart  without  the  most 
remote  idea  of  being  better  prepared 
for  those  of  the  ^ture. 

For  the  rest  of  our  ride  the  country 
is  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  have 
seen  already.  The  most  striking 
feature  throughout  is  the  extent  to 
which  water  exists :  in  the  lakes, 
in  the  tanks  and  in  the  rice  fields, 
on  the  road,  anywhere  and  every- 
where there  is  water.  The  most 
agreeable  feature  is  the  freshness 
of  the  verdure.  There  is  green 
grass  (further  north  if  there  is 
grass  at  all  it  is  brown  or  red),  and 
there  are  green  trees  whatever  the 
season  for  the  grass,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  trees  are  evergreens. 
But  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene 
is  marred  by  its  flatness  and  mono« 
tony,  and  the  faculty  of  admiring  such 
beauty  as  may  be  found  is  weaJkened 
by  the  puggy  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  spectator.  Leavicg 
the  subject  of  the  scene  we  are 
viewing,  let  us  consider  the  dramdU 
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persorue  who  act  upon  it.  We  haye 
seen  the  crowd  in  the  bazaar  and 
briefly  described  it.  We  also  meet 
herdsmen  and  cnltiyators  at  their 
work ;  many  women  in  gangs  going 
to  the  river  to  bathe  or  bring  water 
for  honsehold  purposes ;  a  few  men 
pursuing  their  avocations  about  the 
villages^  or  travelling  from  place  to 
place ;  and  several  children  engaged 
in  the  fiiscinating  employment  of 
plastering  as  many  inches  of  dirt 
upon  their  naked  forms  as  those 
naked  foims  will  carry.  We  meet 
a  Baboo  on  a  small  pony  (called  a 
tattoo)  of  nine  and  a  half  hands. 
The  Baboo  is  stout,  and  it  does  not 
befit  his  dignity  to  appear  on  foot, 
also  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  him  to 
get  out  of  his  padded  saddle,  but 
he  mistakes  one  of  us  for  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  and  tumbles  off 
his  horse  to  prostrate  himself  before 
us.  Being  undeceived,  the  Baboo 
is  no  longer  remarkably  civil,  he 
ceases  the  prostration  business,  and 
climbs  upon  his  pony  again  with  an 
injured  air,  and  as  much  expedition 
^  he  is  capable  of.  We  have  wronged 
him,  in  that  we  have  unintentionally 
obtained  froni  him  civility  only 
given  to  those  in  authority,  and  he 
goes  off  mumbling  something  that 
is  neither  a  blessing  upon,  nor  a 
oompliment  to,  us.  We  meet  a 
znarriage  procession.  A  youthful 
couple  whose  combined  ages  may 
aggregate  thirteen  years  are  carried 
in  a  palanquin.  These  are  the  bride 
and  bndegroom,and  theyare  tricked 
out  in  all  the  tawdry  finery  that  the 
n^ans  and  bad  taste  of  their  rela- 
tives could  cover  them  with.  They 
are  preceded  by  a  band  of  unmu- 
sical instruments  of  the  drum  and 
serpent  order,  and  followed  by  as 
many  friends,  horses,  and  elephants, 
as  can  be  brought  together.  It  is  a 
great  feature  to  have  as  many  eques- 
trian followers  as  possible,  but  the 
marriage  which  is  distinguished  by 
many  elephants  in  its  procession 
commences  under  the  happiest  aus- 
pices.   It  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  future  of  the  married  couple 
that  they  are  tied  together,  before 
they  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  discriminate  upon 
any  subject  more  serious  than  the 
flavour  of  sweetmeats.  The  parents 
have  got  together  a  goodly  array  of 
horses,  elephants,  drams,  trumpets, 
Ac. :  they  have  spent  three  years' 
income  upon  the  marriage  cere- 
mony; they  have  feed  Bhramins 
and  fed  faqueers,  and  their  concern 
with  the  nuptisJs  ends  with  the 
epithalamium.  A  few  years  hence 
the  bridegroom  wiU  carry  off  his 
bride  to  become  the  mother  of  his 
children  and  the  slave  of  his  house- 
hold. He  will  not  care  for  her  half 
as  much  as  for  his  horse,  supposing 
him  to  possess  such  an  animal,  and 
she  will  give  back  his  regard  mea- 
sure for  measure.  And  again  a 
few  years  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
will  be  xmiting  their  sons  and 
daughters  after  a  similar  fashion 
to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  their 
neighbours.  This  is  very  much  the 
manner  in  which  native  marriages 
are  contracted  throughout  Hindos- 
tan  ;  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Mohammedans,  among 
some  of  the  Hindoo  castes,  and 
among  some  of  the  other  and 
smaller  races,  but  early  marriage 
is  the  rule,  and  unhappy  results  the 
general  consequence.  Leaving  this 
marriage  procession,  we  come  across 
a  procession  by  which  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  vindicated.  A  police- 
inspector  with  his  myrmidons  are 
escorting  a  dozen  prisoners  to  the 
nearest  police  post.  There  has  been 
a  robbery  somewhere,  and  the 
police-inspector,  with  that  singular 
detective  ability  which  charac- 
terises the  Indian  constabulary, 
has  followed  up  the  wrong  track 
and  acted  upon  the  wrong  infor- 
mation, until  all  traces  of  the  crime 
and  criminals  have  been  completely 
effaced.  The  corpus  delicti  is  no 
more  to  be  discovered  now  than 
would  be  the  body  of  Harold,  if  we 
went  to  look  for  that  on  the  field  of 
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Hastmgs.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
admit  that  the  infitroments  of  jus- 
tice are  as  blind  as  justice  herself, 
and  BO  the  police-inspector  has 
seized  upon  a  few  of  the  worst 
characters  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  is  leading  them  off,  hopeful 
that  a  few  hours'  confinement  and, 
possibly,  a  slight  exhibition  of  rat- 
tan or  thumbscrew,  may  do  what 
his  detective  powers  faOed  to  ac- 
complish. 

We  see  all  these  specimens  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  they  show  us 
that  the  Indian  of  the  south  is  in 
complexiondark  (varying,  however, 
in  this  respect  from  what  is  de- 
scribed as  'wheaten'  to  black),  in 
stature  small,  and  in  build  slight  and 
puny.  If  he  is  well  to  do,  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  indolence,  combined  with  a  diet 
in  which  milk  and  sugar  enter 
largely,  he  is  fat  and  bloated ;  but 
he  is  in  this  form  more  unsightly, 
and  no  stronger,  than  the  most 
emaciated  of  his  kind.  He  is  a 
thorough  coward,  though  he  can 
bear  the  inevitable  with  the  stoicism 
of  the  Spartan;  he  is  a  fawning 
slave  who  can  be  a  grinding  tyrant ; 
he  is  avaricious  though  lavish,  cun- 
ning and  simple,  patient  and  yet 
easily  moved  to  anger,  treacherous 
though  often  blindly  faithful,  and 
his  life  is  spent  in  the  blindest  trust 
in  fatality,  and  a  besotted  belief  in 
the  perfection  of  things  as  they  are. 
All  human  creatures  are  more  or 
less  psychological  curiosities,  but 
the  Indian  of  the  south  is  pe- 
culiarly so,  and  the  contradiction  of 
character  is,  perhaps,  greater  in 
Bengal  than  elsewhere.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  remember  Macau- 
lay's  description  of  the  cunning  of 
the  Bengallee,  and  what  Macaulay 
said  of  this  characteristic  might  also 
be  said  of  his  cowardice  and  other 
peculiarities.  No  one  would  dream 
of  enlisting  a  Bengallee  into  our 
native  army — ^least  of  all  would  the 
Bengallee  himself  dream  of  such  a 
piOG»9eding — ^yet  tell  him  that  he  is 


sentenced  to  be  han^d  and  his  lip 
will  not  quiver  or  his  hand  shake; 
lead  him  forth  to  execution,  or  to 
some  painM  surgical  openktion,  and 
he  will  go  through  the  ordeal  with 
as  much  equanimity  as  though  death 
and  -psan  were  matters  of  every  day 
experience  to  him :  and  so  with  much 
more  that  is  contradictory  in  him. 
That  he  has  his  good  points  im- 
stained  by  some  collateral  vice 
must  be  freely  admitted.  It  must 
be  conceded  to  him  that  he  is  ad- 
mirable in  his  conduct  towards  his 
family.  Sometimes  a  v^e  is  ill- 
used.  Occasionally,  a  fsither  who 
has  contracted  the  bad  habit  of 
omitting  to  die  has  his  departore 
from  the  world  facilitated,  and  now 
and  then  an  uncle  or  brother,  or 
some  such  relation,  who  is  in  the 
way  is  put  out  of  it ;  but,  as  a  rale, 
the  Bengallee  (and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  natives  generally)  is 
excellent  from  a  domestic  point  of 
view.  His  roof  shelters  any  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
widowed  female  relatives,  who  may 
be  dependent  upon  him;  and  as 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  is  not 
permitted  by  Hindoo  law,  the  srs* 
tem  of  early  marriages  throws  mmj 
young  widows  upon  the  bounty  of 
their  kindred,  and  tries  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hindoo  to  the  last 
degree. 

Fortunately  for  the  Indian  of  the 
south,  his  wants  are  few.  His 
clothes,  as  we  have  described  them, 
do  not  cost  much — ^for  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  his  life  they  cost 
nothing.  His  food  consists  of  two 
— ^possibly  only  one — ^meals  of  boiled 
rice  a  day,  relieved,  occasionaUj,  bj 
a  vegetable  curry,  some  fish  of 
doubtful  freshness,  or  a  piece  of 
kid's  meat.  He  can  and  does  sus- 
tain the  existence  of  himself  and 
family  on  something  like  two  shil- 
lings a  head  per  month,  and  to 
very  moderate  expenditure  includes 
the  cost  of  the  tobacco,  which  in 
the  family  hubhle'bubhle  is  smoked 
by  all  the  household  of  both  sexes, 
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ftod  of  eveiy  age  from  tliree  np- 
wards.  Under  such  conditionB  as 
we  We  described,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Indian  of  the 
sontli  is  a  poor  weak  creature  ? 

Let  us  now  take  a  flight  of  some 
thonsand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
and]ookat  the  country  of  the  Bohilla 
or  Sikh.  We  are  in  quite  another 
climate  np  here,  and,  if  we  take  our 
ride  in  the  cold  weather,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  start  betimes  in  the 
morning,  nnless  we  want  to  see  the 
frost  on  the  ground.  When  we  do 
go  forth  it  is  in  a  country  very 
different  from  that  of  the  south.  , 
There  are  wide  sheets  of  cultivation 
here  also;  but  wheat  and  barley  are 
grown  instead  of  rice,  and  the 
standing  crops  do  not  require 
KTeral  inches  of  water  to  keep 
them  alive.  The  country  is  dry, 
the  grass  has  lost  the  short-lived 
Terdure  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  wilderness  of 
jmigle,  and  only  a  few  of  the  palms 
found  in  lower  Hindostan.  There 
are  undulations  in  the  landscape 
here  and  there.  There  are  large 
lakes  too;  but  these  are  more 
manageable  pieces  of  water,  and  do 
not  at  any  time  overspread  the 
country  about,  although  in  dry 
seasons,  when  they  have  been  scan- 
ty sapphed  by  drainage  and 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  irrigation, 
they  are  apt  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  in  their  vicinity. 
Brynesa  instead  of  damp  is  the 
general  feature  of  the  north.  We 
are  in  the  country  where,  peculiarly, 
drought  is  the  dread  of  the  land- 
owner  and  agriculturist.  The 
wops  may  fail  from  an  insufficient 
niin-fall.  In  late  years  they  have 
Wently  so  suffered;  but  the 
»nner  rarely  sees  them  injured  by 
excessive  rain,  and,  save  in  the  very 
WW  lands  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 
never  sees  them  swept  away  by 
floods.  The  rivers  vary  as  to  depth 
>nd  width  in  the  different  seasons 
^ejy  considerably.  In  the  dry 
*^*8on  the  Ganges,  Jumna,   Indus, 


and  other  rivers  of  the  north,  flow 
clear  and  smooth  in  small  channels 
between  wide  beds  of  sand.  In  the 
rains  they  spread  over  the  sand  up 
to  the  banks  beyond,  and  pour  down, 
boiling,  turbulent,  and  muddy,  with 
all  the  force  of  a  mill-sluice ;  but 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
E[indoo  who  bathes  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  Gunga  Mah  (or  the  ma- 
ternal Ganges)  has  not  to  reflect 
that  this  holy  stream  may  at  any 
time  in  the  rains  wash  him  and  his 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  we  ride 
on,  we  see  that  the  country  is  in- 
sufficiently wooded  (always  suppos- 
ing that  we  are  not  in  the  extreme 
west  or  north-west).  The  open 
area  is  broken  by  single  trees,  or 
clumps  of  two  or  three  trees  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  The  villages 
have  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  about 
their  wells  and  gardens ;  and  now 
and  again  we  see  a  large  grove, 
chiefly  consistingof  mangoes,  planted 
in  lines,  in  the  grateful  shelter  of 
which  the  traveller  halts,  or  the 
Anglo-Indian  official  pitches  his  tent 
when  on  tour.  But  we  see  no  more 
that  unbroken  horizon  of  tree  and 
grove  which  we  found  down  south, 
and  the  dense  undergrowth  that 
there  rotted  round  every  village 
and  covered  every  spot  left  untouched 
by  the  plough  is  here  unknown. 
The  villages  are  healthier-looking 
and  better  built.  They  are  mostly 
made  of  mud,  with  flat  mud  roofs ; 
but  there  are  many  brick  houses 
among  them,  and  they  stand  out, 
clean-looking  and  comparatively 
substantial,  in  the  scene  undisg^uised 
by  a  sea  of  bough  and  foliage.  In 
many  instances  the  villages  are 
built,  as  it  were,  in  terraces,  con- 
verging to  a  common  centre,  and,  so 
constructed,  they  tower  above  the 
plain  like  forts ;  some,  indeed,  have 
other  and  closer  resemblance  than 
this  to  forts  (for  we  are  in  a  country 
where  war  was  not  so  very  remotely 
carried  on,  and  where,  until  British 
rule  prevailed,  every  man  was  ready 
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enough  to  draw  his  sword  against 
his  neighbour),  and  there  yet  re- 
main around  some  peaceful  hamlets 
the  ruins  of  battlements,  or  the 
indications  of  what  was  once  a  fosse. 
For  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
houses  we  cannot  say  much  that  is 
favourable.  Windows  and  doors 
are  much  as  they  are  in  the 
south,  and  the  coiui-yards  about 
the  houses  are  smaller ;  but  then 
the  residents  can  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  sitting  on  their  roofs;  and  as 
most  of  the  roofs  are  pierced  to  emit 
the  smoke  of  fires  burning  inside, 
those  within  doors,  if  they  suffer 
from  insufficient  ventilation,  are  not 
smoke-dried  like  their  southern 
brethren. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the 
northern  landscape  as  distinguish- 
ing it  from  that  of  the  south  is  the 
occasional  plain  of  sandy  waste  that 
is  to  be  met  with.  Except  the  hdhul 
tree,  and  this  only  sparsely,  nothing 
grows  on  these  plains,  and  some- 
times one  looks  across  two  or  three 
miles  of  barren  land,  white  with 
the  efflorescence  of  various  salts, 
without  seeing  any  object  to  relieve 
the  eye  save,  perhaps,  a  herd  of 
antelope,  or  a  few  passing  carts  or 
wayfarers.  Very  uncomfortable- 
looking  places  are  these  plains  at 
all  times.  In  the  hot  weatiier  they 
look  like  huge  lime-kilns  ;  and  there 
may  be  seen  upon  them,  as  in  the 
great  Sahara,  that  phenomenon,  the 
mi/rage.  Exceedingly  beautiful  is 
the  delusive  scenery  of  the  mirage ; 
but  we  cannot  take  beauty  so  eva- 
nescent into  consideration,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  plains, 
though  admirable  galloping  ground, 
are  very  far  from  being  picturesque. 

Tanks  are  not  so  commonly  seen 
in  the  north  as  in  the  south;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  this.  In 
the  south,  where  water  is  almost  at 
the  surface,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
excavate  a  few  feet,  and  throw  up 
the  earth  so  as  to  form  an  embank- 
ment around,  and  the  tank  is  made. 
In  the  north  the  springs  are  not 


arrived  at  so  easily,  and  the  wotk  is 
one  of  time  and  expenditure.  Bat 
what  tanks  there  are  (and  theie 
are  many)  are  large  and  well  made ; 
and  not  imfrequently  they  are  last- 
ing structures,  walled  in  with  good 
masonry,  and  surrounded  by  solid 
flights  of  steps,  and  covered  bathing- 
places.  The  native  of  the  north, 
however,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  this  supply  of  water,  for 
he  ordinarily  uses  the  water  drawn 
from  his  village  well  for  all  his  re- 
quirements, whereas  in  the  south 
well  water  is  little  used  for  any 
purpose,  and  cannot  with  any  safety 
be  drunk. 

Pursuing  our  course  along  the 
road  (which  road,  we  may  observe, 
unless  it  be  a  metalled  one,  is 
probably  knee-deep  in  light  sand 
and  cut  up  by  cart-tracks  like  that 
described  in  the  south)  we  notice 
these  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
fail  to  draw  from  them  any  deduc- 
tion favourable  to  the  idea  that  the 
scenery  of  the  north  is  more 
picturesque  than  that  of  the  south. 
K  superiority  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  conceded  to  any  part,  it  must  be 
given  to  the  lower  provinces.  Bni 
when  we  consider  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  north  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  our  bestowal  of  the 
palm.  We  are  now  among  a 
manly  race,  and  many  of  the  better 
class  who  pass  us  are  stalwart  and 
soldierly  looking  men  who  would 
become  a  military  uniform  well 
enough.  Among  the  cultivators  we 
see  some  who  are  undersized  and  in 
poor  condition,  but  generally  the 
people  of  all  orders  and  both  sex^ 
are  far  superior  in  physique  to  the 
people  of  the  south.  There  is  an 
independent  self-reliant  air  about 
them  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see ; 
and  if  they  are  not  as  cringingly 
polite  as  our  Baboo  friend,  they 
are,  at  least,  more  genuine  in  such 
courtesy  as  they  do  favour  us  with. 
In  stature  they  are  some  inches 
taller,  and  in  build  they  are  much 
stouter,    than    the    Bengallee.    In 
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complexion  they  are  much  fairer, 
many  being  littie  darker  than  the 
bronzed  peasant  of  Naples  or  Sicily. 
If  we  ride  into  a  bazaar  hereaway 
we  shall  donbtless  see  many  of  the 
aghts  and  smell  all  the  odours  that 
we  met  with  in  the  lower  country, 
bat  we  sball  also  find  more  that  is 
interesting.    The  crowd  assembled 
is  engaged  in  the  same  noisy  chaf- 
fering abont  small  fractions  of  a 
penny,  and  equally  oblivious  of  the 
&ct  that  it  blocks  up  the  thorough- 
&re,  but  it  is  a  picturesque  crowd 
to  look  upon ;  and  if  we  survey  it 
from  the  artist's  point  of  view  we 
shall  find  much  in  it  to  admire. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  all 
more   substantially    dressed,     and 
there  is  considerable   contrast    in 
<»Ionr  to  be  found  in  their  costume. 
The  cloth  worn  by  the  men  round 
their  loins  covers  them  nearly  to 
the  ankle,  thougli  many  wear  tight 
tronsers  instead  of  this ;  the  jacket 
or  a  long  coat     (or    chujptan)    is 
almost    invariably    worn :     round 
their  waists  is   a  large  cloth,  the 
hiTuurbund'y   on  their  hea4s  is  the 
tnrban;  and   over  their  shoulders 
the    loose     hanging     sheet.     The 
women  wear  petticoats  or  trousers 
and   the    saree    above.     The    loin 
cloths  of  the  men  are  often  dyed 
jellow,  the  petticoats  of  the  women 
dark  blue ;  but  the  colours  of  these 
garments  vary,  and  red,  blue,  pink, 
green,  puce,  and  other  tints  are  to 
be  seen  eflfectively  mixed  in  all  the 
apparel  of  the  groups  before  us. 

If  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  in 
this  bazaar  do  not  differ  very 
materially  from  what  we  have 
already  seen,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  architectural  features 
of  the  shops.  These  are  stronger 
^  more  regularly  built.  If  the 
bazaar  be  a  large  one  they  may  be 
two-storied  structures,  and  the 
roadway  between  them  is  wider. 
Aa  we  pass  through  we  come 
to  a  country  cart  which  is 
being  unloaded  at  the  grain  mer- 
chant's. '  No  simple  framework  of 


bamboo  is  this,  but  a  solid,  though 
clumsily  built^  vehicle  of  good 
timber  strongly  put  together.  It 
has  four  oxen  instead  of  two,  and 
the  cattle  in  it  are  more  powerful 
and  larger  than  the  southern  breeds. 
As  we  pass  on  we  observe  that  all 
the  cattle  to  be  seen  are  the  same, 
but  we  miss  the  laxge  herds  we 
met  in  the  south.  There  is  but 
scanty  pasturage  to  nourish  large 
herds  here,  and  there  is  a  more 
widely  extended  population  of  flesh- 
eating  Mohammedans  to  thin  off  the 
superfluous  stock.  The  cows  grazing 
in  the  stubble  or  upon  the  waste 
lands  have  to  do  some  very  close 
shaving  to  crop  any  grass  at  all, 
and  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it 
when  they  are  not  supplied  with 
chopped  straw  and  oil  cake.  As  to 
horses  also  we  notice  an  improve- 
ment. There  are  more  equestrians 
to  be  seen,  and  these  are  ordinarily 
mounted  on  full-sized  animals  of 
the  Eattiawar  or  some  other  coun- 
try breed,  not  upon  diminutive 
tattoos.  The  riders  look  at  home 
too  in  the  saddle,  whereas  the 
Bengallee  Baboo  bestrode  his  pony 
with  no  more  appearance  of  a  *seat' 
than  might  be  expected  of  a  sack  of 
flour.  Ponies  enough  there  are  ; 
strings  of  these  and  of  donkeys 
come  to  the' bazaar  laden  with  sacks 
of  gtttin,  skins  of  raw  sugar,  <&c. ; 
but  their  duties  are  mainly  confined 
to  those  of  pack-carriage,  a  purpose 
to  which  they  are  rarely  employed 
southwards. 

We  have  said  that  the  Indian  of 
the  north  is  more  manly  than  his 
southern  brother,  and  that  he  is 
superior  in  point  of  'physique :  let 
us  see  how  far  he  differs  in  other 
respects.  He  is  certainly  more 
active.  Though  he  nmy  be  inde- 
pendent or  even  wealthy,  he  is  not 
always  a  creature  of  sloth  and 
indolence.  A  well-to-do  farmer 
will,  upon  occasion,  walk  his  20  or 
30  miles  without  a  murmur.  A 
rich  landowner  will  ride  for  hours 
or  take  violent  exercise  while  hawk- 
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ing  or  shooting  for  his  amusement. 
He  is  not  a  coward.  Time  was 
when,  as  a  matter  of  everj-daj 
existence,  he  went  forth  to  fight  d 
VotUrance  about  some  disputed  boun- 
dary. In  the  Punjaub  there  yet 
lire  those  who  in  the  Sikh 
campaigns  fought  with  the  British 
upon  more  than  one  hard- won  field. 
In  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude 
and  elsewhere,  northwards,  are 
many  whose  fathers  fought  for  us 
and  fought  well,  and  not  a  few 
who  are  now  ready  to  enlist  if  their 
services  should  be  required.  He  is 
a  fatalist  and  submits  to  the  inevi- 
table with  sufficient  philosophy,  but 
he  is  not  afraid  to  voluntarily  seek 
danger  that  is  not  thrust  upon  him, 
nor  altogether  above  protecting 
himself  against  such  visitations  as 
fate  may  send  to  him.  He  is  not 
so  cunning  and  untruthful ;  it  is 
true  that  he  will  lie  when  it  is 
necessary  for  his  own  ends  that  he 
should  do  so,  that  he  will  deceive 
whera  deceit  appears  to  be  required 
to  gain  his  object ;  he  is  an  Asiatic, 
and,  as  such,  has  no  compunction 
on  these  scores,  but  he  is  not 
systematically  and  gratuitously 
false  like  the  Bengallee,  to  whom 
truth  would  too  often  appear  to  be 
an  evil  only  to  be  adopted  where 
untruth  has  completely  failed.  In 
his  views  as  to  progress  he  is  littie 
less  conservative.  Agricultural  ex- 
hibitions are  held  under  Gt>vem- 
ment  auspices  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  object  of  stimula- 
ting the  native  to  improve  his 
manner  of  cultivation  and  the  breed 
of  his  cattle,  but  he  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  much  as  his 
great-grandfather  did  before  him, 
and  his  great-grandson  may  do 
hereaf%;er.  He  sees  irrigation  pumps, 
improved  ploughs,  and  other  supe- 
rior instruments  of  agriculture 
exhibited,  but  they  suggest  nothing 
practical  to  his  mind,  and  he  goes 
back  to  his  fields  to  use  the  rough 
implements  employed  centui:ie8  ago. 
He  accepts  the  advantages  afforded 


by  English  progress  without  anj 
notion  of  making  progress  hims^. 
If  a  railway  be  within  reach  of  him 
he  travels  by  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  he  gives  Kttie  heed  to 
the  wonders  of  the  iron  road,  and 
would  be  quite  satisfied  if  Wait 
and  Stephenson  had  never  existed, 
or  if  railways  were  to  be  abolishei 
In  his  domestic  relations  he  is  mock 
what  we  have  described  the  souther- 
ner ;  he  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
ready  to  dispose  of  any  inconvement 
relative,  but  he  is  equally  prompt 
to  support  those  relations  who  mar 
be  dependent  upon  him.  His  ma- 
trimonial arrangements  are  not 
more  propitious,  for  he,  too,  is  the 
victim  of  an  early  marriage ;  hii 
wife  is  little  more  than  a  household 
drudge,  who  is  useful  in  the  way  of 
keeping  up  his  race,  but  utterlj 
untaught,  untrusted,  and  uncared 
for.  After  a  fashion,  he  is  ciTil 
enough  to  this  necessary  femioine 
piece  of  household  properly,  but  he 
is  no  pldceiie  conjnx  of  indulgence 
and  consideration.  He  will  allow 
her  to  carry  a  four-year-old  child 
on  one  hip  and  the  fiunily  bundle  on 
her  head  when  they  go  upon  a  jour- 
ney together,  while  he  walks  on 
ahead  with  no  heavier  burden  than 
his  staff,  or,  may  be,  the  fkmilf 
hookah;  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  he  would  send  her  forth  to 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  hus- 
bandry if  he  could  only  trust  her 
sufficiently.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  native  of  the  north 
80  far  as  he  resembles  the  inhabitant 
of  the  south,  and,  having  described 
the  main  points  of  divergence  in 
their  character,  we  will  avoid  repe- 
tition by  turning  to  the  oonsiden- 
tion  of  another  subject. 

To  a  great  extent  we  have  been 
obliged  to  generalise  in  what  we 
have  said  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  countiy  and  people  in  northern 
and  southern  India.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  g^ve,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  a  general  view  of  the  most 
marked  features  that  suggest  than- 
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selves;  and  to  do  this  within  the  into  which  Hindostan  is  subdivided; 

spaoe  allowed  ns  in  one  number  of  the  very  wealth  of  matter  upon 

FrageTf  it  has  been  necessary  to  which  to  write,  constitute  the  diffi- 

overlook  much  in  the  way  of  detail  culties  of  the  writer  who  would 

that  may  be  subsequently  introduced  depict  this  great  possession  of  Eng- 

to  the  notice]  of  our  readers.     It  is  land.    But  we  hope,  at  least,  to  be 

certainly  no  easy  task  to  convey  an  able  to  show,  with  some  degree  of 

accurate  idea  of  a  land  like  India  accuracy,  what  life  (more  especially 

to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  life  as  the  Anglo-Indian  sees  it)  is  in 

never  visited  it.     The  vast  extent  India;  and  to  this  end  what  we 

of  the  oountay,  the  many  differences  have  said  in  this  number  will  serve 

of  climate,  people,  and  modes  of  life  us  very  considerably, 
to  be  found  in  the  many  provinces 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  LEIPZIG. 


ON  a  pleasant  evening  in  Jvlj 
last  I  arrived  at  Leipzig,  jnst 
in  time  for  the  opera.  The  new 
opera-honse,  of  which  Langhaus  of 
Berlin  was  architect,  opened  in 
January  1 868,  and  is  certainly  nn- 
sorpassed  for  beauty  by  any  in 
Germany.  From  the  ceiling  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  grouped  in  their 
galaxy,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
oval  links,  each  link  a  frame  for 
the  portrait  of  some  magnate  of 
art,  look  down  upon  their  worship- 
pers. Above  the  stage  the  central 
place  is  given  to  the  poet  whom 
Germany  most  reveres — Schiller — 
and  on  the  right  and  left  are  Mozart 
and  Gliick.  On  this  evening  the 
building  was  crowded,  for  the  opera 
was  to  be  Der  Freischiitz,  the  work 
most  admired  by  the  people  of 
Leipzig,  where,  as  I  was  everywhere 
told,  it  is  rendered  with  a  magnifi- 
cence unequalled  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
I  afterwards  found  that  the  city  re- 
garded itself  as  having  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  Weber's  great 
work,  whose  announcement  never 
fails  to  produce  in  it  a  lively  sensa- 
tion. It  was  certainly  an  adbnirable 
entertainment;  the  orchestra  of 
nearly  seventy  instruments  was 
moved  as  by  one  breath  of  har- 
mony; the  singers  were  trained 
artists  ;  and  from  first  to  last  there 
was  no  break  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  rendering,  or  of  the  reception  of 
the  charming  work.  But  I  very 
soon  perceived  that  the  superiority 
of  the  performance  of  Der  Freischutz 
at  Leipzig,  as  compared  with  its 
production  at  other  placet  where  I 
nad  witnessed  it,  was  the  complete- 
ness and  splendour  with  which  the 
weird  effects  and  horrors  of  the 
infernal  scenes  of  the  Wolfs  Glen 
were  presented.  Hitherto,  my  most 
distinct  impressions,  apart  from  the 
thrilling  music,  of  this  part  of  the 
opera,  were  connected  with  a  mas- 
querade of  clumsy  imps  in  animal 


shapes,  a  long  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
with  hounds,  haits,  andboars  painted 
on  it,  drawn,  amid  ludicrous  squeaks 
and  yells,  across  the  stage-roof,  all 
terminatiiig    in    the    fizz   of  fire- 
crackers, with  an  intolerable  smoke 
and  smell  filling  the  house  after- 
wards.   But  the  scene  as  produced 
at  Leipzig  was  very  different  indeei 
Mr.  Pepper's  art  was  employed  to 
raise  the   tremulous   spirits  which 
rose  at  every  step  of  Caspar's  de- 
scent to  the  glen,  waving  him  back ; 
every  tone  of  the  Zamiel — who  was 
in  a  garb  black  as  midnight,  unre^ 
lieved  by  any  touch  of  red  as  usnal 
— curdled  the  blood ;  and,  when  the 
magic  bullets  were  being  moulded, 
the  stage  swarmed  with  huge  rep- 
tiles, fiery  serpents  crawled  over  the 
ground,   a  chariot  with  wheels  of 
fire,  drawn  by  dragons,  driven  bj  a 
skeleton,  passed  through  the  space 
midway  between  stage  and  ceiHng, 
and  the  rush  of  the  Wild  Hosts- 
man's  chase  above,   composed  of 
animals  real  to  the  eye  and  uttering 
actual  animal  sounds,  presented  & 
scene  so  striking  and   wonderfdl, 
that  I  can  hardly  imagine  by  wb&i 
ingenuity    it     could     have     been 


The  ecstasy  of  the  assembly  at 
this  scene  is  indescribable.  IWs 
flushed,  eyes  gleamed,  and  when 
the  curtain  fell  it  was  amid  a  roar 
of  applause  which  swelled  against 
it  in  surges  until  it  rose  agun,  that 
homage  might  be  done  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Afber  this  grand  apotheosis  of 
diabolism,  I  naturally  wended  my 
way  to  Auerbach's  cellar,  to  which 
Goethe's  genius  has  given  a  world- 
wide fame,  as  the  place  where 
Mephistopheles  bored  the  table  with 
a  gimlet,  drawing  various  wines 
fix)m  the  holes,  and  then  flew  out  of 
the  window  astride  a  wine  cask 
with  Faust.  It  is  still  a  wine 
cellar,  and  has  considerable  reputa- 
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tion  for  its  wines.     They  certainly 
are  both  good  and  cheap.     I  paid 
about    eightpenoe     for      a     half 
bottle  of  pure  Niersteiner,  which 
incladed  also  a   proudly  attentive 
guide  to  all  the  points  of  legendary 
interest  in  the   three  rooms   com- 
prised by  the  cellar.     Three  or  four 
parties  sat  about  the  chief  room 
drinkiiig   their   wine  and  enjoying 
the  saosages,  cheese,  or  other  cold 
Yiands  which    are    also    supplied. 
The  curiosity    with    which    they 
watched,  and  now  and  then  assisted, 
my  inquiries,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  interest  of  a  foreigner  in  tracing 
oat  the  vestiges  of  Satan  in  Leipzig 
was  somewhat  unusual ;  and  indeed, 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  autographs 
of  visitors,   I  found  only  German 
names.    The  main  room  is  adorned 
with  very  old  and  faded  frescoes, 
representing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  legend,  several  of  which,  it  was 
claimed,  existed  there  before  Goethe 
wrote  his  version  of  it,  and  indeed 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  Faust. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  which 
the  feat  of  the  table  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  there  is  a  huge  cask,  and 
on  the  waUs  around  are  the  admi- 
rable pictures  by  Elaulbach,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  Goethe's  Fatut, 
which   alone    are  fine  enough  to 
lepay  a    visit    to    Leipzig.     That 
trtist  has    done    nothing    better, 
perhaps,  the  form  and  face  of  Mar- 
garet being  especially  incomparable. 
But  that  which  cluefly  interested 
me  was  an  old  book,  a  history  of 
Leipzig,  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
cellar  bad  purchased,  he  said,  at  a 
hrge  price,  because  it  contained  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and  some 
brief  historical  mention  of  him.  The 
book  was  kept  chained  to  a  table, 
'V^here  visitors  were  permitted,  under 
nany  cautions  as  to  its  value,  to 
-peruse  it.    It  is  entitled  Annalea 
Lep^iemeSy  bears  no  date,   though 
evidently  printed  near  the  close  of 
.the  last  oentmy,  and  professes  to 
jgiTe  the  local  history  of  the  place 
ffrom  the  year  a.d.  66i  to  1714.    Its 


mention  of  Faustns  is  very  brief, 
merely  stating  that  in  such  a  year 
(15 — ,  A.D.)  Dr.  Johann  Faustus 
Uved  in  Leipzig  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  and  practice  of 
astrology  and  magic.  The  portrait 
has  written  beneath  it,  'Doct: 
Faust.  Beriihmter  Schwartz-Kiinst- 
ler,*  and  is  from  a  copper-plate. 
It  represents  a  man  in  the  scholas- 
tic gown  of  the  period;  the  head 
and  face  are  round  and  strong, 
with  jutting  brow,  prominent  eyes 
with  wide  space  between;  thick 
nose,  and  thin  cynical  mouth  sur- 
mounted by  small  pointed  mous- 
taches, the  only  hair  on  the  face. 
The  slightly  bent  figure,  and  the 
grey  hair,  short  and  curling,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  general 
aspect  is  grave  and  scholarly, 
though  the  throat  is  a  little  heavy. 
There  is  also  in  the  cellar  an  old 
book  which,  it  is  alleged,  belonged 
to  the  same  famous  diviner.  I 
could  well  believe,  too,  that  it  had 
once  been  in  his  library,  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  one  I  examined 
in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Dresden, 
written  by  Michael  Scotus,  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was 
owned  by  Faust.  Both  books  are 
written  in  Latin,  interspersed  with 
Arabic  characters  and  sentences. 
There  are  complete  directions  for 
raising  any  particular  devil  desired,, 
with  incidental  advice  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'Magister  ante  operationem  bene  de- 
liberet  quale  ne^tium  cnm  spiritibus  trac- 
tare  velit,  ne  in  medio  experimenti  flat 
confusio  vel  perturbatio.' 

*  Magister  vel  debet  esse  solus,  vel  si 
velint  esse  pluros,  sit  numerus  semper 
impar.* 

At  the  end  there  is  the  picture  of 
a  raven,  and  the  following  sentences  i 

*  Quapropter  quidquid  agis  prudenter 

Agas  et  respice 

Finem. 

Vale. 

HiCHABL  SOOTUS. 

Pnigte  in  Bohemia,  pridie  Idibus  Feb. 
MCCLV.' 
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After  which  is  the  picture  of  a 
woman  bearing  a  torch  and  a  key, 
standing  on  the  curve  of  the  world. 
In  another  part  of  the  work  is  found 
what  is  therein  called  SigUlum 
Telschunhdb,  a  seal  in  red  characters 
on  a  black  ground,  presumably  the 
seal  afi&xed  to  the  bond,  signed  in 
blood,  between  .  Faust  and  the 
devil. 

The  book  contains  also  a  picture 
of  Mephistopheles,  who  instead  of 
being  the  cynical  caricature  of 
Voltaire  represented  in  the  post- 
Goethean  conception  of  him,  is  here 
a  heavy,  dumpy  fellow,  suggestive  of 
the  Dummerteufel,  or  stupid  devil, 
of  German  mythology. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  spell 
out  here  and  there,  in  the  various 
libraries  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country,  the  certain  evidences 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  did  actually 
live  in  Leipzig  a  scholar  and  gra- 
duate of  Wittemburg,  who  soleimily 
believed  in  and  practised  the  Black 
Art,  and  assiduously  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  devil.  Con- 
vinced that  such  an  individual  could 
not  be  altogether  a  mere  eccen- 
tricity, unrelated  to  the  current 
superstitions  of  his  neighbourhood, 
I  began  to  fumble  about  the  '  An- 
nals '  already  mentioned,  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  any  antecedents  or 
local  elements  which  might  have 
produced  him.  Nay,  Auerbach's 
cellar  itself,  with  its  legend,  seemed 
to  me  a  phenomenon  which  must 
have  some  long  foreground  of  popu- 
lar belief,  and  perhaps  also,  the 
great  cleverness  in  diabolism  I  had 
witnessed  at  the  opera  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  reached  in 
response  to  some  peculiar  local  sus- 
ceptibility to  an  interest  of  that 
nature.  Something  of  this  kind, 
at  any  rate,  was  in  my  fancy  as  I 
sat  untU  far  toward  the  small  hours, 
poring  over  the  chained  volume  in 
Auerbach's  cellar.  I  was  rewarded 
by  finding  accounts  of  two  instances 
in  which  the  devil  had  made  sensa- 


tions in  Leipsdg.     The  first  of  these 
was  under  date  of  1604. 

On  the  17th  of  January  [runs  the  nsrra- 
live]  the  Evil  Spirit  came  to  one  JensBT, 
a  Strasbui^ian,  marksman  in  the  sbootin^- 
ground  of  St.  Thomas,  called  him  h 
name,  and  commanded  him  to  destroy  hiia^ 
self,  for  that  pnipoee  Satan  preptiedi 
bath,  and  placed  a  stool  beneath  it.  Bat, 
whereas,  toe  marksman  wonld  not  coop!* 
with  the  request,  the  Fiend  asked  him  t< 
jump  orer  a  wall  with  him,  and  govirh 
him  to  the  Court  of  the  Castle,  where  vss 
a  beautiful  pear-tree,  from  wldch  be  vas  tc 

Sluck  some  fruit.  This  he  also  refused  to 
o.  Then  the  Evil  One  disappeared.  Toe 
marksman  sent  for  a  confessor,  M.  Daiin 
Batnam,  the  Bean  of  St.  Thooiaa,  ud  teil- 
ing  him  with  tears  of  this  apparition,  aska! 
for  oonsohition  against  this  temputioi, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Word  of  OoL, 
and  then  found  rest  from  the  deriL 

The  other  instance  occurred  in 
1635,  during  a  period  of  excessive 
cold,  which,  the  history  hints,  vas 
brought  about  bj  diaboUcal  agencr, 
During  this  cold  spell,  attended  bj 
much  snow,  the  devil  appeared  to  t 
certain  soldier,  and  having  taken  a 
seat  opposite  him  at  a  table,  uttered 
the  most  fearful  blasphemies,  and 
even  put  the  soldier  into  a  mood  for 
cursing.  This  was  repeated  severe! 
times,  until  at  length  the  soldier 
asked  to  have  his  quarters  changed^ 
which  being  done,  he  was  no  moi 
troubled  by  the  diabolical  *  Flncbei 

There  were  three  things  wbii 
especially  interested  me  in  thei 
explorations  of  Auerbach's  cellai 
which  also  my  reader  may  hen 
after  find  reason  to  recall  Fir^ 
there  was  in  the  oldest  of  t}| 
frescoes  a  small  black  dog  ua 
Faust,  as  he  disappears  on  t| 
cask,  there  being  no  appearance  ( 
Mephistopheles  at  all.  Secoa 
in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  jm 
recited,  the  person  tempted  was 
marksman,  in  the  next  a  soldiai 
both  of  whom  were  probablv  i 
those  days  also  huntsmen.  ThirJl 
the  snow-storm  is  particularly  znei 
tioned  in  connection  with  thesecoi 
appearance  of  Satan. 

After  leaving  Auerbach's  cella 
I  walked  about  the  city  under  tt 
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moonlight^  and  found  reason  to  ap- 
preliend  that  the  power  of  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  in  it  had  not 
altogether  passed  away  with  his 
old  friend  Faust,  ^ost  German 
towns  are  fast  asleep  soon  after  nine 
o'clock;  but  there  was  hardly  a 
street  in  this  one  where,  long  aiter 
midnight,  gronps  of  students  and 
soldiers  were  not  raising  the  — 
Zamiel,  in  a  much  more  ordinary 
way  than  by  either  black  or  dra- 
matic art.  A  tremendous  noise  in 
a  certain  brilliantly  lighted  hall  at- 
tracted me,  and  on  entering,  after 
payment  of  a  small  admission  fee,  I 
fonnd  a  number  of  young  people 
engaged  in  a  frolic  sufficiently 
gnot^ne  to  have  suggested  the 
Walpnrgisnacht.  In  the  interval 
following  a  wild  dance,  there  entered 
a  procession  of  men  and  women  in 
the  strangest  costumes  and  dis- 
guises, who,  after  marching,  or 
rather  reeling,  around  the  room, 
broke  off  into  whirling  dances,  with 
jells  and  whoopssuggestiye  of  Lidian 
life.  Entering  the  streets  again,  I 
witnessed  more  open  and  shEumeless 
profligacy  than  I  have  seen  either 
in  London  or  New  York.  It  is  now 
nearly  eight  centuries  since  the 
Bohemian  Duke,  Wratislav,  over- 
whelmed Leipzig,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  the  ^hemia  which  is 
mond  rather  than  geographical 
might  stiU  regard  this  as  its  capital. 
What  fitter  sdiool  could  there  have 
been  to  train  young  Goethe  of 
Frankfurt  to  become  the  bohemian 
prince?  Hither  he  came,  aged 
sixteen,  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
as  a  fast  fop.  To  the  room  up 
there,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out 
— under  whose  window  I  stand  in 
the  Fenerkugel — ^he  groped  his  way 
afler  an  evening  at  Auenmch's,  and 
wrote  to  his  friend : 

In  Kciety,  concerta,  theatres,  faastingf , 
premeiiades,  the  time  flies.  Ha!  it  nwe 
gloriously.  But  also  expensively.  The 
devil  knows  how  my  pnrse  feels  it.  Hold  I 
resene!  atop!  There  go  two  lonis  d*or. 
Help!  thne  goes  another.  Heavens! 
VOL.  LXXn.— VO.  OCCCLXXI. 


another  coapie  are  gone.  Pence  aie  here 
as  farthinfls  with  you.  Nevertheless,  one 
can  liye  cneaply  here.  So  I  hope  to  get 
off  with  two  hundred  thalers^what  do  I 
say?  with  three  hundred.  N.B. — Not  in- 
cluding what  has  already  gone  to  the  devil. 

He  has  already  discovered  the 
dark  individual  'whom  all  men 
gladly  name.'  Little  did  the  Aner- 
bach  folk  know  into  what  tissne 
they  were  being  woven  by  the  brain- 
loom  of  their  rollicking  comrade. 
What  may  that  noi^  student,  with 
his  noisier  Kathchen  across  the  way, 
become  some  day  ? 

At  last,  however,  the  sounds  of 
revelry  became  fainter;  the  revel- 
lers reeled  away  homeward;  the 
moon  sank  into  a  cloud  on  the 
horison,  and  I  turned  toward  my 
hotel,  which  was  some  distance  off, 
near  the  railway-station,  to  be 
reached  only  by  traversing  a 
comparatively  unfrequented  region. 
Having  asked  direction  of  a  youne 
soldier — a  tribe  of  which  the  devS 
may  easily  find  enough  in  Leipzig  ' 
to  tempt — he  politely  offered  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way,  and 
I  found  him  very  communicative. 
But  now  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
witness  an  incident  which  cast  more 
light  upon  the  dark  subject  I  had 
been  thinking  of  than  any  ancient 
chronide.  We  turned  from  an 
open  square  into  a  narrow  street, 
unlighted,  and  as  silent  as  it  was 
dark.  Just  as  we  entered  it,  a  dog 
barked,  then  growled,  a  little  way 
ahead.  Mr.  Soldier  stopped  as  if 
he  had  been  struck,  and,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  turned  back 
into  the  open  square  we  had  left, 
going  another  and  longer  way.  My 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  asked 
why  he  had  turned  back ;  but  he 
evaded  the  question,  and,  from  being 
voluble,  beoune  dumb-~indeed,  he 
soon  left  me  to  g^  to  my  hotel  as 
I  could. 

A  dog's  bark !  It  was  with  the 
yelp  of  abound  that  the  WildHunts- 
man's  chase  in  the  opera  had  started, 
—a  yelp  followed  by  a  terrible  howl. 

c  c 
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Some  snpergtition,  and  not  fear  of  a 
dog,  it  was,  I  felt,  which  had  tamed 
the  soldier  back  from  the  dark  and 
fiilent  street.  Naturally  there  re- 
curred to  me  the  dog  in  the  fresco 
of  Anerbach's  cellar,  and  still  more 
the  wonderful  scene  in  Goethe's 
FoMst,  when  Mephistopheles  first 
appears,  the  shape  he  assumed  being 
-that  of  a  dog.  The  reader  will  re- 
member it  was  when  Faust  was 
walking  with  the  student  Wagner 
that  the  black  dog  appeared,  rush- 
ing around  them  in  spiral  curves, 
each  circle  bringing  him  closer, — 
spreading,  as  Faust  said,  '  a  magic 
coil  as  a  snare  around  them ; '  that 
Jtfter  this  dog  had  followed  Faust 
into  his  study  it  assumed  a  huge 
monstrous  shape,  until,  under  a 
"spell,  it  disappears  in  a  mist,  from 
which  Mephistopheles  steps  forth — 
*  the  kernel  of  the  brute ' — ^in  guise 
of  a  travelling  scholar. 

This  passage  in  Fcmst  has  been 
traced  by  some  critics  to  Goethe's 
antipathy  to  dogs,  an  antipathy 
which  he  himself  associated  with 
the  curious  speculation  known  as 
fais  Theory  of  Monades.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  is  that  made  in  his 
conversation  with  Johann  Falk,  at 
the  time  of  Wieland's  death,  which 
Mrs.  Austin  has  translated  in  the 
first  volume  of  her  '  Characteristics 
of  Goethe :  * 

I  assume  [said  Gocithe]  various  classes 
snd  orders  of  the  primary  elements  of  all 
existenoes,  at  the  germs  of  all  phenomeoa 
in  nature;  these  I  would  call  s<hU»,  since 
from  them  proceed  the  animation  or  Tiyi- 
fication  of  tne  whole.  Or  rather  monades. 
Let  us  always  stick  to  that  Leibnitzian 
term ;  a  better  can  scarcely  be  found  to 
express  the  simplicity  of  the  simplest 
•eaQsteoce.  Now,  as  experience  shows  us, 
some  of  these  monades  or  germs  axe  so 
small,  so  insignificant,  that  they  are,  at  the 
hiffhest,  adapted  only  to  a  subordinate  use 
and  being.  Others  again  are  strong  and 
powerftil.  These  latter,  aceordin^y,  draw 
into  their  sphere  all  that  approHches  them, 
and  transmute  it  into  sometning  belonging 
to  themselves;  ie.  into  a  human  body,  into 
a  plants  an  animal,  or,  to  go  higher  still, 
into  a  star.  This  process  they  continue 
4all  the  small  or  laiger  world,  whose  com- 


pletion lies  predesiiiiBd  in  them*  at  kogth 
comes  bodily  into  light.  Such  alooe  are,  I 
think,  properly  to  be  called  souls.  .... 
You  may  cbH  the  germ  an  idea  or  a  momd 
as  you  please,  I  have  no  objection.  Enco^ 
that  it  IS  invisible,  and  antecedent  to  the 
visible  external  development.  We  mttft 
not  be  misled  by  the  tarva  or  impecfect 
forms  of  the  intermediate  states  which  this 
idea  or  germ  may  assume  in  its  transitioos. 
One  and  the  same  metamorphoais,  or  capt* 
city  of  transformation  in  nature,  produofs  a 
rose  out  of  a  leaf,  a  caterpillar  out  of  u 
egg,  and  again  a  butterily  out  of  the 
caterpiUar.  ....  Annihilation  is  uttcrir 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  possibilitT  cf 
being  caught  on  the  way  by  some  ydok 
powerful  and  ^et  baser  monaa,  and  subordi- 
nated to  it,  this  is,  unquestionably,  a  reir 
serious  consideration,  and  I,  for  my  pan 
have  never  been  able  entirely  to  direA 
myself  of  the  fear  of  it,  in  the  way  of  a 
mere  observation  of  nature. 


At  this  moment,  says  Falk,  a  dog 
was  heard  repeatedly  barking  in  the 
street.  Gk)ethe,  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  dogs,  sprang  hastily  to 
the  window  and  called  out  to  if^ '  Tske 
what  fonn  yon  will,  vile  larva,  voa 
shall  not  subjugate  me  ! '  After 
some  pause,  he  resumed,  with  the 
remark,  '  Tliis  rabble  of  creation  L^ 
extremely  ofiensiYe.  It  is  a  perfect 
pack  of  monades  with  which  we 
are  thrown  together  in  this  plane- 
tary nook ;  their  company  will  do 
us  little  honour  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  if  they  happen  to 
hear  anytning  about  them.' 

Goethe  has  given  a  lively  descTi]v 
tion  of  the  tortures  he  endured  in 
Gottingen  by  reason  of  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
hunting-horns  by  the  watchmen, 
*  proving  to  us  by  the  most  fright'i 
ful  and  alarming  noises  that  ihej 
were  keeping  watchful  g^uard  over 
the  tranquillity  of  our  slumbers.' 

On  the  day  following  my  adven* 
tures  in  Leipzig,  I  visited  Weimar, 
and  after  going  tlirough  the  Schiller 
House,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  town  and  is  open  to  tho 
public,  I  went  toward  the  Goethe 
House.  A  gentleman  of  the  place 
informed  me  that  I  oould  not  obtain 
admission.     '  It  is,'  he  said,  '  inha- 
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bited  bj  iiie  Banm  yon  GhMthe,  who 
preseires  an  offennye  hantenr  to- 
ward Tiflitors    and    citizens,  with 
whom  he  is  yeiy  nnpopolar.     His 
on] J  son  is  nearly  a  cretin,  and  so 
ends  the  House  of  Goethe.'     Not- 
withstanding the  fine  bronze  statue 
representing  Gk)ethe  and  Schiller, 
side  by  side,  in  front  of  the  theatre, 
of  which  they  were  once  joint  ma- 
nagers, the  former  of  the  two  by  no 
means  shares  in  the  homage  eyery- 
where  manifested  toward  Schiller, 
and  the  present  representatiye  of  the 
&mi]  J  is  thought  to  be  repeating  the 
alleged  servility  of  his  &mons  an- 
cestor to  the  court.    Neyertheless, 
1  knocked  at  the  door,  to  be  told  by 
the  acrid  old  woman  who  opened  it, 
as  many  had  been  before  me,  that 
visitors  were  neyer  admitted ;  that 
the  master  was  ill,  was  absent,  &c.  I 
softened  Cerbera  enough,  howeyer, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  lower  rooms, 
which  were  entirely  bare,  and  to 
peep  intoa  side  hall  where  the  stair-' 
way  ascended*     Here  I  was  some- 
what startled  at  seeing  the  single 
ornament  of  the  lower  part  of  me 
hoose— a  large  hound,  made  of  dark 
bronze,  loolmig  proudly  from  his 
pedestal,  as  if  he  would  say,  ''At 
last,  vile  larva  as  I  am,  the  spirit  of 
Goethe  is  my  prey;  his  monas  is 
imprisoned  in  the  brain  of  the  idiot 
upstairs— the    last    of    his    line!' 
There  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  perfect  type  of  the  poodle  in 
Fauit  than  this  bronze  figni*e,  and 
how  it  came  to  grace  the  dwelling 
of  the  detester  of  dogs  I  cannot 
divine.    The  present  Baron  is  the 
grandson  of  Goethe,  the  only  sur- 
Tivmg  son  of  August  y.  Ooethe  and 
Ottilia  von  Pogwich.     I  know  no- 
thing about  the  family  except  the 
above  statement  of  his  perhaps  pre- 
judiced fellow-citizen.     It  is  doubt- 
fol  whether  Falk  is  right  in  de- 
scribing Goethe  as  haying  a  '  natu- 
ral* antipathy  to  dogs.     The  proba- 
bility seems  to  me  rather  that  when 
^  was  steeping  his  brain  in  the 
legends  and   superstitions  of  the 


region  in  which  he  liyed,  in  order 
to  reproduce  their  spirit  completely, 
he  encountered  this  one  about  the 
dog,  and  to  a  certain  extent  adopted 
it.  There  are  certain  animals  whose 
diabolical  associations  are  known  to 
many  mythologies, — as  the  serpent^ 
the  bat,  the  rayen,  the  cat,  ana  the 
goat.  In  some  of  these  there  are 
peculiarities  of  look  and  habit  which 
may  haye  suggested  an  evil  relation- 
ship. But  however  this  may  be, 
the  friendship  between  man  and  the 
d(^  and  the  horse,  the  harmlessness 
of  the  hind,  suggest  at  once  that 
they  could  only  haye  been  connected 
with  the  Spirit  of  Evil  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  I  haye  traced 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  Forest,  superstitions  con- 
necting with  the  devil  the  hound, 
horse,  hart,  boar,  and  wolf.  That 
these,  the  animals  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  the  ancient  German 
chase,    should    thus    be    selected. 

Saints  us  at  once  to  the  Wild 
untsman  of  the  Hartz  Mountains ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
superstition  of  that  region  extends 
also  to  the  hunting-horn,  of  which 
I  shall  haye  more  to  say  presently, 
and  represents  Satan  as  especially 
besetting  marksmen  and  dealing  in 
magic  bullets,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  ayoid  the  conclusion  that  with 
the  fiunous  demon  of  the  Brocken 
began  all  the  Walpui^^night  of 
devils  and  witches  which  have 
haunted  Germany  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity. 

And  who  was  this  Wild  Hunts- 
man ?  Unquestionably  Woden,  the 
god  whom  Christianity,  when  it 
came  to  Gennany,  dethroned,  out- 
lawed, and  gradually  transformed 
from  a  deity  to  a  devil. 

All  devils  were  originally  deities. 
There  are  spots  where  the  worship 
of  nearly  all  of  them  yet  surviyes. 
It  is  certain  that  the  serpent,  for  ex- 
ample, was  at  one  period  an  almost 
uniyersal  deity.  It  is  not  difflcult 
to  see  why  it  was  worshipped ;  for 
worship  begins  with  fear,  and  ^ere 
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was  a  mjsterious  sabtlety  and  dead* 
liness  about  the  serpent,  a  strange 
disproportion  between  the  mere 
scratch  of  its  tooth  and  the  swifUj 
&tal  consequences  of  it,  which  na- 
turally suggested  that  it  was  the 
agent  of  some  supernatural  power, 
Tniose  stroke,  irremediable  by 
earthly  means,  might  be  warded 
off  by  sacrifices  and  supplications. 
Even  after  Jehovah  had,  according 
to  the  Jewish  belief,  degraded  the 
serpent,  the  belief  in  its  mysterious 
power  was  so  deep  with  the  Israel* 
ites  that,  when  they  had  been 
bitten  by  serpents,  Moses  thought 
it  best  to  raise  the  serpent-idol  be- 
fore them  again.  In  early  days 
there  was  noising  to  induce  the  ad- 
herents of  a  new  and  higher  belief 
to  declare  the  deities  of  other 
tribes  which  they  would  supersede 
non-existent,  nor  could  they  thus 
thus  have  done  violence  to  popular 
creeds.  It  was  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  superstitious  state 
of  mind,  as  it  was  more  expedient 
for  the  new  religion,  to  claun  only 
that  their  own  deity  was  chief 
among  the  gods.  The  latter  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  position  of  in- 
ferior deities,  and  from  this  the 
step  was  easy  to  declaring  that  tiiey 
were  evil  and  hostile  powers.  'AU 
your  Devas  are  only  manifold 
children  of  the  Evil  Mind,'  said 
the  Persian  Reformer.  Thus,  too 
the  Jews  tailed  the  gods  of  sur- 
rounding nations  'devik'  (Lev.  xvii. 
7;  Deut.  xxxii.  17;  2  Chr.  xi.  15; 
Ps.  cvi.  37).  In  the  same  spirit 
Gregory  instructed  Augustine  how 
to  deal  accommodatingly  with  the 
*  temples  consecrated  to  devils '  in 
Britain ;  and  the  same  theory  was 
held  by  those  whofirst  brought  Chris- 


tianity to  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
which,  in  the  popular  belief^  swarmed 
with  good  and  mischievous,  though 
never  exactly  evil  spirits. 

Historians  and  mythologists  have 
now  generally  assented  to  the  be- 
lief that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  peoples,  Odin 
was  for  at  least  the  five  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  them  (though 
the  worship  of  Thor  then  prevailed 
much  more  than  formerly)  their 
Supreme  Deily.  He  was  called  in 
various  dialects  Odin,  Woden, 
Godin.» 

As  worshipped  in  the  North, 
he  represented  the  ferocity  and 
animal  vitality  of  Nature.  Just 
before  the  Christian  era  there 
appeared  the  historic  Odin,  who, 
claiming  the  name  of  the  deity 
by  virtue  of  descent  and  the  pos- 
session of  preternatural  powers, 
was  the  scourge  and  the  conqueror 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
all  Northern  Germany.  He  wb» 
popularly  regarded  as  the  incar- 
nation and  authentic  warrior  of 
Woden,  whose  religion  he  eveir- 
where  upheld,  but  whose  worship 
he  gradually  superseded ;  or  rather 
he  became  confused  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  god  himself^  as  in- 
deed he  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
several  historians.  Now  the  two 
chief  characteristics  of  this  war- 
rior in  the  vulgar  estimates  were, 
first,  his  irresistible  power  in  war^ 
and,  secondly,  his  habitnal  practice 
of  the  arts  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ment. The  old  Sagas  are  filled 
with  instances  of  his  powers  of  divi- 
nation.   By  it  he  is  dedazed  ts> 


'  It  18  a  foronrtte  theory  or  popular  impression  that  our  word  God  is  simplj  a  e»- 
traction  of  the  iroxd  good ;  but  this  is  questionable.  Some  etymologists  tmee  it  to  tl^ 
Persian  Kkoda,  the  root  of  which  would  seem  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  co^^t 
En^ish  fDode,  &c,  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  all-pervading  being.  But  is  it  not  mar» 
probable  that  it  is  referable  to  the  now  obsolete  German  woid  getten,  to  beget — {nmerred 
m  ffotten,  gatte,  ^a^»fi,— ])eing  thus  realljr  a  modification  of  got,  and  that  Odin,  Godiiw 
Ckd,  really  signify  in  their  origin,  though  in  a  less  gross  form  than  the  god  Priapiis,  the- 
repioductive  energy  of  Nature  ? 
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have  won  many  victories.  He  in- 
vented the  Ranic  characters,  with 
which  spells  were  associated  in 
those  days,  as  printing,  in  after 
ages,  first  fostered  the  legend  of 
Fanstos.  As  the  old  mythology 
had  represented  the  god  Odin  with 
a  raven  on  each  shoulder  which 
flew  over  the  world  and  retomed  to 
whisper  all  secrete  in  his  ears,  so 
now  a  knowledge  of  all  eyente  was 
ascribed  to  the  flesh -and -blood 
Odin: 

He  peniuded  his  followers  [says  Mallet], 
that  he  could  run  over  the  world  in  the 
triDkling  of  an  eye,  that  lie  had  the 
<lirKtion  of  the  air  and  tempests,  that  he 
roakl  tnnsform  himself  into  all  sorts  of 
sbap«»,  coold  rsiae  the  dead,  conld  foretell 
tbiogH  to  come,  could  by  enchantments 
d^prire  his  enemies  of  health  and  vigour, 
and  difcoTer  all  the  treasures  oonceaM  in 
the  fftith.  The  same  authors  add  that  ho 
also  knew  how  to  sing  airs  so  tender  and 
melodious  that  the  vary  plains  and  moun- 
tain would  open  and  expand  with  delight ; 
and  that  the  ghosts,  attracted  by  the  sweet- 
oess  of  his  songs,  would  leave  their  infernal 
aTeins,  and  stand  motionless  about  him. 

He  inspired  his  enemies  with  such 

terror,  that  they  thought  they  could  not 
dneribe  it  better,  than  by  saying  he 
rendered  them  blind  and  deaf;  that  he 
vonld  appear  like  a  wolf,  all  desperate,  and 
Utrag  his  very  shield  for  rage,  would  throw 
htDfelfsjnidst  the  opposing  ranks,  making 
'ODODd  him  the  most  horrible  carnage,  with- 
out wceiiing  any  wound  himself  J 

Long  after  this  wonderftil  war- 
rior  had  passed  awaj  to  Val- 
lialla  his  worship  prevailed,  and  it 
was  customary  to  invoke  him  on 
€Tery  expedition,  particnlarlj  when 
netting  forth  for  war  or  the  chase. 
He  had  left;  behind  him  a  large 
number  of  prieste  whose  rites  were 
chiefly  those  of  pretended  sorcery. 

Such  was  the  Odinism  of  the 
northern  nations  when  King  Olaf 
brought  Christianity  among  them. 
How  he  spread  the  gospel  is  well 
tnown.  To  pnt  a  pan  of  live  coaJs 
onder  the  beDy  of  one,  to  force  an 


adder  down  the  throat  of  another, 
to  offer  to  all  men  the  alternatives 
of  being  baptized  or  bamt,  were 
the  argnmente  which  this  apostle 
applied  with  such  energy  that  at 
last  the  chief  people  were  con- 
vinced. He  encountered  Odin  as 
he  wonld  have  met  a  living  foe. 
He  destroyed  the  old  temples  and 
idols  without  compromise ;  and 
though  several  kings  afterwards  re- 
stored many  of  them,  yet  Odinism 
never  recovered  from  the  fierce 
blows  dealt  by  King  Olaf  after  his 
conversion  in  England  through  the 
fortune-telling  of  a  hermit. 

Nevertheless,  an  old  religion 
lingers  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  in  remote  districts,  long  after 
it  has  disappeared  from  courte  and 
from  the  centres  of  wealth.  It  was 
for  many  a  generation  after  Olaf 's 
time  that  Christian  bishops  and 
civil  authorities  had  to  continue  the 
work  of  trampling  out  Odinism. 
For  centuries,  indeed,  it  had  ite 
secret  worshippers,  as  Christianity 
had  in  the  days  of  ite  persecution. 
The  Christians  followed  the  old  plan 
of  solemnly  declaring  Odin  to  be 
the  chief  devil,  Thor,  Freyja,  and 
the  rest,  being  subordinate  ones. 

Hia  prieste  were  proclaimed  sor- 
cerers and  witohes.  Thus  the  old 
deities  were  conquered  and  out- 
lawed, their  heaven  being  degraded 
ta  a  hell.  Poor  Odin  was  reduced 
to  bribe  a  shepherd  or  marksman 
here  and  there  to  do  him  homage 
or  enlist  in  his  service.  The  wor- 
shippers who  still  held  on  to  the 
old  beliefs  had  to  meet  together  in 
caverns  and  Wolfs  Glens,  in  deso- 
late mounteins  like  the  Harte,  or 
in  lonely  woods  like  the  Black 
Forest.  All  who  went  forth  to 
mingle  in  the  rites  of  these  soli- 
tudes were  declared  to  be  engaged 
in  fatel  communications  with  the 
devil ;  and  as,  being  outlaws,  they 


'  Withofot  anticipating  the  subsequent  discussion  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  close 
memblanee  between  the  poxr^rs  here  ascribed  to  Odin  ana  those  alleged  centuries  later 
^Dft  the  witches  of  Scotland,  England,  and  New  England, — particularly  the  stereotyped 
ci^es  of  depriving  enemies  of  health  and  vigour,  and  discovering  concealed  treasures. 
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lived  bjT  hnntin^  and  shooting,  it 
UBS  remembered  that  the  boar,  the 
hooree,  the  dog,  and  other  aniinals 
of  that  kind,  had  always  been 
sacred  to  Odin — ^who  sometimes 
took  their  shapes — and  these  were 
now  held  to  be  accursed. 

This  downward  transformation 
of  the  northern  deities  has  been 
traced  with  such  learning  and  im- 
pressiyeness  by  Dr.  Dasent  in  the 
mtrodnction  to  his  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse^  that  we  must  here 
quote  from  him  at  some  length: 

Tlify  (the  gods)  were  cast  down  from 
lioiioiir,  bat  not  from  power.  They  loet 
their  genial,  kindly  inflnence,  as  the  pro- 
teetOTB  of  men  and  the  origin  of  all  things 
good;  but  their  existence  was  tolerated; 
ut&f  becaune  powerful  for  ill,  and  degene- 
xatcd  into  malignant  demons.  Thns  the 
wonhippers  of  Odin  had  supposed,  that  at 
Oiitain  times  and  rare  internals,  the  good 
powers  showed  themselves  in  bodily  ^pe 
to  mortal  eye,  passing  through  the  land  m 
diTine  progress,  bringing  blessings  in  their 
tnin,  and  receirin^  in  retnm  the  offerings 
and  homage  of  their  grateful  votaries.  But 
theee  were  naturally  only  exceptional  in- 
■tances;  on  ordinary  occasions  the  pious 
heathen  recognised  his  gods  sweeping 
through  the  air  in  cloud  and  storm,  riding 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  speaking  in 
awftil  accents  as  the  tempest  howled  and 
roared,  and  the  sea  shook  its  white  main 
and  crest  Nor  did  he  fail  to  see  them  in 
the  dust  and  din  of  battle,  when  Odin 
appeared  with  his  terrible  helm,  succouriuff 
his  own,  striking  fear  into  their  foes,  and 
taminff  the  day  m  many  a  doubtful  fight ; 
or  in  the  hurry  and  uproar  of  the  chase, 
where  the  mighty  huntsman  on  his  swift 
steed,  seen  in  ghmpses  among  the  trees, 
took  up  the  hunt  where  weary  mortals  gave 
it  up,  outstripped  them  all,  and  brought  the 

nobis  quariy  to    the    ground But 

when  Christianity  came,  the  whole  character 
of  this  goodly  array  of  dirinities  was 
soared  and  spoilt.  Instead  of  the  stately 
pfrocession  of  the  god,  which  the  intensely 
sensuous  eye  of  man  in  that  early  time  con- 
neeted  with  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  people  were  led  to  believe  in  a  ghastly 
f;ri8ly  band  of  ghosts,  who  followed  an 
infernal  warrior,  or  huntsman,  in  hideous 
tumult  through  the  midnight  air.  No 
doubt,  as  Qrimm  rightly  remarks,  the 
heathen  had  fondly  fancied  that  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  gone  to  Odin  followed 
him    in    his   triumphal    progress,    either 


visibly  or  invisibly ;  that  tiiev  rods  vith 
him  in  the  whirlwind,  just  as  they  lblloi«i 
him  to  battle,  and  feasted  with  him  Ie 
Valhalla;  but  now  the  Christian  belief, 
when  it  had  degraded  the  mighty  god  isto 
a  demon  huntsman,  who  puzraed  bs 
nightly  round  in  chase  of  human  soak,  nv 
in  the  train  of  the  infernal  master  of  tht 
hunt  only  the  spectres  of  suicides,  dnnkuda 
and  ruffians,  and,  with  all  the  nsduitt- 
ableness  of  a  dogmatic  fiiith,  the  spirits  cf 
children  who  died  unbaptiaed,  whose  bud 
fuJU  had  thrown  them  into  such  eril  ood- 
pany.  This  was  the  way  in  which  that 
wide-spread  superstition  arose,  which  tm 
in  the  phantoms  of  the  clouds,  the  shipes 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  ftcconed 
crew,  and  hears,  in  spring  and  antuni 
nights,  when  sea-fowl  take  the  wing  to  ij 
eiSier  north  or  south,  the  strange  tcoeala 
and  uncouth  yells  with  which  the  cbasB  ii 
pressed  on  in  upper  air.  Thus  in  Svedet 
It  is  still  Odin  that  passes  by ;  in  Denmark 
it  is  King  Waldeinar*s  hunt;  in  NomT  it 
is  Aaskereida,  that  is,  AsffanTs  Car:  ii 
Germany  it  is  Wode,  Woden,  or  Eacbl- 
berend,  or  Dieterich  of  Bern ;  in  France  it 
is  HeUequin,'  or  King  Hugo,  or  Chules  thr 
Fifth,  or  dropping  a  name  altogether,  it  is 
Le  Grand  Veneur,  who  raoges  at  night 
through  the  Forest  of  FontaineblesiL  Nor 
was  England  without  her  Wild  HnntsflUA 
and  his  ghastly  following.  OervsM  of 
Tilbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  coohl  teU 
it  of  King  Arthur,  round  whose  nigfatr 
name  the  superstition  settled  itself,  for  he 
had  heard  m>m  the  foresters  how,  on  fdtir- 
nate  days,  about  the  full  of  the  moon,  od^ 
day  at  noon,  the  next  at  midnight,  when  the 
moon  shone  bright,  a  mighty  train  </ 
hunters  on  horses  was  seen,  with  bajiag 
hounds  and  blast  of  horns ;  and  when  thof^ 
hunters  were  asked  of  whose  companr  ami 
household  they  were,  they  replied  of 
Arthur*8.*  We  hear  of  him  sgu'n  in  'Tb^ 
Com^laynt  of  Scotland,'  that  cnriona  coo- 
position  attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Dand 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  and  of  Gihneztra. 
in  East  Lothian,  pp.  97,  98,  where  hesajs: 
'  Arthur  Knycht,  he  raid  on  nycbt, 
With  gyldin  spur  and  candil  Ijcbt' 

Nor  should  we  forget,  when  considering  thi-^ 
legend,  that  story  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  wh-) 

*  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Fon^ 
Both  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midoigh'. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  great  n^^ 

horns; 
And  then  he  bksts  the  trees,  and  takes  th^ 

cattle, 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood.  t» 

shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.' 


'  The  Harlequin  of  our  pantomimes. 
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pd  em  yet,  in  Tmrioos  puts  of  England, 
It  stoiy  of  acme  great  man,  generally  a 
JMiber  of  one  of  the  oonnty  families,  who 
nres  aboat  the  country  at  night,  la  com- 
[oD.  Thus  in  Wannekahire,  it  is  the 
DD«-haDded  BoQgfaton/  who  driTes  abont 
\  his  coach  and  aix,  and  makea  the  be- 
[riited  tnTeller  hold  gatea  open  for  him ; 
tn  18  '  Isdj  Skipwith '  who  paasea  through 
^  cemetery  at  night  in  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  Dasent  might  haye  added  to 
he  list  the  Bahr-gaest  of  York- 
hire,  which  ifi  simpfy  a  bier-geist 
•r  spectre  presamig  death.  The 
emnants  of  the  Odinistic  snpersti* 
ions  aroond  him  were  no  doubt  so 
t>mmon  that  he  hardly  cared  to 
lame  them,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
hat  formerly  the  Wild  Huntsman 
W9S  almost  as  familiar  to  the  Scot- 
ish  as  to  the  Gbrman  peasant.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
him  die  poem  Albania^  shows  how 
aearly  identical  was  Aa  form  of 
the  snperstition  in  both  countries : 

There,  since  of  old  the  hanghty  Thanes  of 

Roes 
Were  wont,  with  clana  and  ready  Taaaala 

thronged. 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag  or  gnilty  wolf; 
There  oft  ii  heard  at  midnight  or  at  noon, 
Segisniag  iaint»  but  rising  still  more  lond, 
AiA  louder,  voice  of  hnnteza,  and  of  hoonda, 
Aiid  honu  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and 

keen. 
FoithviUi  the  hnbbnb  multiplies,  the  air 
I^bonzs  with  louder  shouts  and  rifer  din 
Of  dose  pursuit,  the  broken  ay  of  deer, 
XiDgled  by  throttling  dogs,  the  shouts  of 

men, 
And  hoofs  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill : 
Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  Tale 
Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread,    ^hast  he  eyes 
Thenpland  ridge,  and  every  mountain  round. 
But  not  one  tiace  of  living  wight  discerns, 
Kor  knows,  o'erawed  and  trembling  as  he 

stands,  , 

To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  idle  fear — 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  finry,  or  to  fiend, 
Avt  wonden,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
the  god  Wodrn  have  become  so  em- 
phatically associated  with  hunting  P 
Aocording  to  the  original  mytho- 
^,  his  chief  interest  was  in  war, 
aot  in  the  chase.  This  obvious 
question  is  not  met  by  Dr.  Dasent 
or  Grimm.     Mr.  Karl  Blind  has 


suggested  to  me  that  the  legend 
may  originally  have  been  that  of  a 
warlike  procession  through  the  air, 
but  that  it  became  mixed  in  central 
and  lower  Germany  with  the  rob- 
ber-knight legends.  The  Baubrit- 
ter,  though  they  hunted  men  and 
animals  indififerently,  resided  in  the 
wUd  forests  and  mountains,  and 
lived  chiefly  by  the  chase.  Their 
t^  is  well  represented  by  tu:> 
Junker  Bechber^r,  the  legend  con- 
cerning whom  IS  one  of  the  most 
wide-spread  in  (Germany.  He  was 
a  duke  and  a  highwayman  who  was 
the  terror  of  travellers.  His  head- 
quarters were  in  a  church.  On  one 
occasion  he  sallied  forth  for  the 
chase,  but  forgot  his  gloves.  Hav- 
ing sent  his  groom  back  for  them, 
the  man  returned  in  terror,  declar- 
ing that  he  found  the  Devil  putting 
on  the  gloves.  Bechberger  re- 
turned and  demanded  his  gloves  of 
Satan,  to  whom,  however,  he  agreed 
to  lend  them.  Betumiug  to  the 
wood,  Bechberger  met  a  procession 
of  kiughts  following  a  black  horse, 
which  was  riderless  and  covered 
with  a  pall.  Having  asked  hint 
who  led  the  horse  to  whom  it  be* 
longed,  he  was  told,  '  To  my  Lord 
Bechberger.  In  one  little  year  he- 
will  be  dead,  and  wiU  be  borne  by 
this  horse.'  Upon  this  Bechberger 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  me 
abbot  set  him  to  take  care  of  the 
horses.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  a  black  horse  kills  him.  There- 
after at  midnight  Bechberger  is 
accustomed  to  come  out  of  his  grave 
and  mount  a  black  horse,  on  which 
he  hunts  through  the  forest.  The 
Gbnnan  peasant  seems  to  have 
heard  the  story  of  Odin  with  one 
ear,  and  one  such  as  that  just  re- 
lated with  the  other,  and  in  his 
head  they  blended  into  the  stoiv  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman.  We  certaml^ 
find  the  legend  acquiring  its  maxi- 
mum of  vividness  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  strong-holds  of  the  robber- 
knights,  whose  chief  occupation  has 
left  its  trace  in  the  Black  Forest  in 
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the  name  Jagdhatu  (Hnnting  Lodge) 
given  to  one  of  its  finest  moon- 
tains,  and  the  Imge  statae  of  a  wild 
boar  in  front  of  the  castle  of  Nen 
Eberstein.  In  the  Odinwald — 
whose  name  shows  its  primitiye  re- 
lation to  the  old  religions  rites — ^we 
have  the  very  home  of  the  Wild 
Jaffer,  the  Castle  of  Bodenstein, 
and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  pea- 
sant whose  grandmother,  at  least, 
has  not  heard  his  cavalcade.  It  is 
noticeable  that  here,  though  the 
noises  reported  are  those  of  the 
chase,  thej  are  held  to  be  ominous 
of  war,  as  when,  according  to  affi- 
davits shown  in  Beichelsheim,  they 
presaged  the  victories  of  Waterloo 
and  Leipzig.  The  spectral  chase 
goes  from  Schnellert  to  Bodenstein, 
and  if  it  do  not  return  at  once  some 
disaster  threatens  Germany.  The 
Headless  Horseman  who  haunts 
ihe  Blocksbergi  is  easily  traceable 
to  a  robber-knight. 

The  epithet  '  wUd '  as  applied  to 
the  huntsman,  seems  also  to  require 
explanation.  May  it  not  have 
arisen  from  a  popular  derivation  of 
Wodin  (often  spelt  Wotan  or 
Wuotan)  from  wuth,  and  similar 
words,  meaning  madness  P  We 
have  only  to  r^ect  on  the  use  of 
the  word  *  woad,'  or  *  wood,'  in  the 
north  of  England  in  the  same  sense, 
to  see  how  this  may  have  been.  It  is 
80  used  in  Chaucer's  *Millere's  Tale:' 

On  Monday  night,  at  quarter  nighty 
Shall  fyi  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood. 
That  half  bo  great  was  nerer  Noes  flood. 


With  the  believers  in  the  wanior 
Odin  Wuoatan  might  have  been, 
claimed  to  be  their  demi-god's 
name  as  indicating  the  raving  oC 
inspiration.  Our  word  vnl  (nearer 
its  source  in  the  Scottish  tout)  re- 
minds us  that  Dryden's  line  is  not 
etymologically  wrong  at  least — 

Great  wits  to  madness  snre  are  near  allied. 

However  Odin  may  have  become 
a  huntsman,  there  is  no  questioii 
that  he  did  mythologically  so  be- 
come. From  that  point  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  animali 
of  the  chase  might  acquire  diaboli- 
cal associations.  Yet  to  the  earlier 
theology,  where  Odin  is  far  more  a 
warrior  than  a  huntsman,  is  trace- 
able the  majority  of  the  supersd- 
tions  about  anixnals;  for  there  in 
Valhalla  his  familiar  spirits  were 
two  ravens,*  his  pets  two  wolves, 
and  as  mead  was  the  constant 
beverage  of  the  gods,  a  roasted 
boar  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
their  dinner  table. 

But  no  other  animals  seem  to 
have  been  so  widely  associated  wi<h 
Odin  in  the  periods  of  both  his 
celestial  and  infernal  careers,  as  the 
horse  and  the  dog. 

The  horse  [says  Dr.  Duent]  was  a  sacred 
animal  among  the  Tentonic  tribes  from  tix 
first  moment  of  their  appearance  in  histDiy, 
and  Tadtns  has  relatea  now  in  the  riiade  of 
those  woods  and  groves  which  served  them 
for  temples,  white  horses  were  fed  at  the 
public  cost,  whose  hatka  no  mortal  crotstd, 
whose  neiffhings  and  snortings  were  esre> 
folly  watted  as  auguries  and  omens,  and 


'  The  date  still  assigned  by  the  peasantry  of  this  region  for  the  annual  WalpnzgisnaGM 
— ^that  grand  assembly  of  all  the  witches  of  the  universe  which  Mephistopheles  took  Faust 
to  see — the  eve  of  Hay-day,  not  only  shows  that  the  legendary  oigies  originated  with 
Odin-worshippers  (Odm*8  feast  being  the  third  of  the  forest  Scandinavisn  festiTslsX  but 
also  suggests  the  relation  of  Odin-worship  to  sun-worship,  which  Max  Muller  has  pointed 
out.  £veiy  where  around  us  in  these  dark  wilds  of  forest  and  heig^  are  the  old  columns, 
altars,  &c.,  set  up  by  the  devotees,  now  named  GiawCa  CoUtmn,  DeviTs  Pulpit,  WUck*i 
AUar,  and  so  on.  The  frequency  of  BeviVs  Pulpits  suggests  a  period  when  Odinists  may 
have  affected  to  become  Ghnatian  priests  for  no  good  end.  In  the  Augsburg  puppet-play 
of  Faust  (referred  to  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe)  he  is  represented  as  a  doctor  tif 
theology.  When  Mephistopheles  stipulates  that  he  shall  no  more  ascend  the  theolo^iotl 
chair,  Faust  asks,  '  But  what  will  the  public  say?'  '  Leare  that  to  me,'  replies  Mephisto^ 
'  I  will  take  your  place ;  and  believe  me  I  shall  add  to  your  reputation  for  bibliol 
learning.' 

>  The  raven  as  the  Danish  ensign  has  a  distinctly  Odinistic  origin. 
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who  were  thoogbt  to  be  cooflcioTis  of  ditine 
mysteries.  In  Persia,  too,  the  classical 
leider  vill  remember  how  the  neighing  of 
A  horse  decided  the  choice  for  the  crown. 
Here  ii  EoglAnd,  at  any  Tate,  we  hare  only 
to  tUnk  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  twin 
heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  migration,  as 
thti  legend  ran — heroes  whose  name  meant 
•  horse  '—and  of  the  Tale  of  the  White  Horse 
in  Berlu,  where  the  sacred  form  still  gleams 
ftloDg  the  down,  to  be  reminded  of  the 
neiwisess  of  the  horse  to  our  forefathers. 
The  Eddas  are  filled  with  the  names  of 
famoss  horse«,  and  the  Sagas  contain  many 
stories  of  good  steeds,  in  iniom  their  owners 
tTQsted  and  believed  as  sacred  to  this  or 
thit  particdar  god.  Such  a  horse  is  Dap- 
pkgrim,  in  the  Norse  tales,  who  sares  his 
master  oat  of  all  his  perils,  and  brings  him 
to  all  fortune,  and  is  another  example  of 
that  mysterious  connection  with  the  higher 
powen  which  animals  in  all  ages  have  been 
sQppoMd  to  possess. 

It  was  a  maiii  tenet  of  Scan- 
dinayian  flEdtli  that  none  could  ever 
approach  Valhalla  except  on  horse- 
back ;  hence,  whenever  a  warrior 
was  buried,  his  steed  was  buried 
▼ith  him,  and  generally  his  dog. 
The  custom  of  the  Scandinavian 
hero  was  to  swear  '  by  the  shoulder 
of  a  horse  and  the  edge  of  a  sword.' 
Odin  (the  god)  always  kept  near 
lum  the  eight-l^ged  horse  Sleipnir, 
whose  sire  was  the  wonderful  Sval- 
dilfari,  who  by  night  drew  the 
enormons  stones  for  the  fortress 
nised  about  Valhalla  against  the 
Ppost^giants.  On  Sleipnir  the  deity 
rode  to  the  regions  of  Hcla,  when 
^  evoked  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
prophetess  Vala,  with  Runic  incan- 
tAtioQs,  to  learn  Baldur's  fate. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  Vegt- 
^krida,  paraphrased  by  Gray  in 
his  ode  beginning — 

I'p  rose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed. 

The  steed,  however,  was  not  black, 
but  grey.  Sleipnir  was  the  foal  of 
a  magically  created  mare.  Indeed 
a  demon-mare  (Mara)  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  Scandinavian  super- 
stition besetting  sleepers.  In  the 
^"^nglinga  Saga  Vanland  awakes 
from  sleep,  ciying,  '  Mara  is  tread- 
le on  me!'    His  men  hasten  to 


help  him ;  but  when  they  took  hold 
of  his  head  Mara  trod  on  his  legs, 
and  when  they  held  his  legs  on  his 
head ;  and  so,  says  Thiodolf : 

Trampled  to  death,  to  Skyta's  shore 
The  corpse  his  faiUifiil  followers  bore; 
And  there  they  burnt,  with  heavy  hearts. 
The  good  chief  killed  by  witchcraft's  arts. 

This  is  of  course  the  origin  of 
the  superstition  of  the  night-mare. 
The  horse-shoe  used  against  witches 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the 
hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite. 
We  may  learn  here  also  the  reasons 
why  hippophagy  has  been  so  long 
unknown  among  us,  Odin's  boar 
has  left  his  head  to  our  Christmas 
banquet,  but  Olaf  managed  to  rob 
us  of  the  horse-flesh  once  eaten  in 
honour  of  the  god.  In  the  eleventh 
century  he  proclaimed  the  eating 
of  horse-flesh  a  test  of  Paganism, 
as  baptism  was  of  Christianity,  and 
punished  it  with  death,  except  in 
Iceland,  where  it  was  permitted  the 
people  by  an  express  stipulation  on 
their  embracing  Christiimity. 

To  these  flM^ts  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  various  parts  of  Saxony  the 
horse's  head  is  used  instead  of  its 
shoe  to  keep  off  witches.  When 
Wittekind  waged  his  tweniy  years' 
war  against  Charlemagne,  his 
Saxon  followers  had  for  their 
banner,  a  horse's  head  raised  on  a 
pole.  The  white  horse  on  a  yellow 
ground,  which  is  now  the  Hano- 
verian ensign,  had  the  like  Odin- 
istic  origin.  The  custom  of  horse- 
breakers  to  whisper  to  the  steed 
they  would  tame,  may  have  some 
connection  with  northern  super- 
stition ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  common 
among  the  Arabs,  who  say,  that 
they  thus  whisper  *  the  spirits,'  or 
*  the  devil '  out  of  their  wild  horses. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discover 
how  the  dog  became  originaJly 
associated  with  the  northern  st^)er- 
stition.  The  belief  about  'dog- 
days  '  has  pointed  some  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  Oriental  source; 
but  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  some 
modification  of  the  notion  of  the 
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great  wolf  Fenris  of  Soandinayian 
mythology,  by  wliich  all  things 
were  to  be  ultimately  destroyed. 
To  this  wolf,  of  which  the  prose 
Edda  has  much  to  say,  and  to  the 
two  wolves,  Giri  and  Freki,  which 
Odin  petted  and  fed,  is  referable 
the  German  superstition  of  the 
wer-wolf,  or  wolves  that  transform 
themselves  into  human  shapes  for 
fiendish  purposes.  The  dog  was  in 
the  days  of  Odin  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  wolf  than  now,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  species 
of  red  wild  dog,  fierce,  shy,  hairy- 
footed,  found  m  Oermany,  or  the 
fierce  boar-hound  (0.  SuUlus)^ 
nearly  four  feet  hi^h,  should  have 
fully  caught  the  diabolical  mantle 
of  the  wolf  on -his  disappearance. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bishop  Dithmar, 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  and  other 
Christians,  found  the  chief  animals 
sacrificed  with  men  to  the  gods  in 
the  north  to  be  '  horses,  dogs,  and 
cocks.' ^ 

When  Olaf  was  laying  waste  the 
old  altars  and  customs,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  Odin  crossed  his 
path  in  various  ways.  Once  he 
appeared  as  a  one-eyed  man,  in 
broad-brimmed  hat,  who  delighted 
the  king  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
with  his  conversation,  but  after- 
ward induced  the  cook  to  prepare 
for  Olaf  some  attractive  meat  he 
offered,  presumably  poisonous.  The 
shrewd  Christian  however  said, 
'Odin  shall  not  deceive  us,'  and 
ordered  the  meat  to  be  thrown 
away.  So  Odin  became  the  god  of 
rustics  and  huntsmen,  and  was 
pursued  even  there.  In  the  *  Gula- 
things  Lagen,'  of  Norway,  it  is  thus 
ordered :  '  Let  the  king  and  bishop 
with  all  possible  care  search  after 
those  who  exercise  Pagan  rites  ; 
who  use  magic  arts;  who  adore 
the  genii  of  particular  places,  of 


tombs  or  rivers;  and  who,  ifir 
the  manner  of  devils  in  travellis^ 
are  transported  from  place  to  plia 
through  the  air.'  As  &st  is  tk 
peasantry  became  converted  to 
Christianity  they  would  look  upon 
the  lites  of  the  hostile  religion  tlub 
declared  to  be  diaboHcal  with  a 
horror  which  would  natonllj 
extend  to  the  sacrificial  aabnai^ 
and  the  pl^M^s  where  they  were 
offered.  The  inclusion  of  ^  cofk 
among  the  victims  of  Odinism  is 
peculiar.  Was  it  a  substitote  i(s 
the  raven,  in  the  difficulty  of  pnv 
curing  the  latter  ?  Was  it  an  im- 
portation by  Odin  from  the  Bomui 
(who  found  oracles  in  its  eniraik), 
before  whom  he  retreated  when  he 
first  entered  Scandinavia  ?  At  any 
rate,  the  peasants  and  the  bishops 
together  seem  to  have  known  too 
well  the  value  of  poultry  to  pennit 
the  cock,  or  even  its  mystic  'giblets' 
(i.e.  cahala)y  to  suffer  under  the 
disgrace  of  diabolism. 

The  superstition  of  the  hunting- 
horn  seems  to  me  to  have  arisra  tf 
a  later  date.  Goethe,  it  will  be  re- 
membered from  a  sentence  alreadr 
quoted,  significantly  combined  the 
hunting-horn  with  the  dog  in  his 
dislike.  His  editor,  in  quoting  the 
passage  from  the  Tag-  und  Jakrei- 
Hefie^  says  of  the  nocturnal  honi: 

I  once  heard  it  in  a  meet  obflcore  litiii* 
town  in  Franoonia,  just  on  the  borden  d 
the  Black  Forest  .  .  .  Alter  his  Uast  tbe 
watchman  recited  fonr  lines— a  sort  of  io- 
Tocation  or  blessing,  which  was  elenrlj  a 
remnant  of  the  middle  ages.  I  junpednp 
and  opened  my  window  to  hear  it,  and  only 
regret  I  did  not  write  it  down. 

The  horn  which  Roland  blew  at 
BoncesvaUes,  in  Spain,  bringing 
help  from  distances  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  any  honest  horn,  shows 
that  the  superstition  was  existing 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Boks^ 
appears  also  in  Northern  folk-lore 
fireeing  his    little    lady  from  tk 


»  M.  Michel  regards  the  word  oagot,  applied  to  heretical  Goths  who  fled  into  Aqame 
as  a  cotruption  of  earns  gotMcu;  The  word  bigot^  it  would  seem,  is  from  *  bigod,'  *  man 
who  held  on  to  and  swore  by  his  god. 
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Eer  of  a  wicked  faiiy  by  his 
u    The  stoiy  of  the  Piper  of 
ittnelm — 'The  Pied  Piper,'  acoord- 

tto  the  Yersioii  of  Mr.  Browning, 
did  not  think  him  so  black  as 
b  iheolog^ians  of  Hanoyer  painted 
t— who  charmed  the    children 
W%j  into  a  monntain  which  opened 
i  Rceiye    him;     and    even    onr 
|lom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son,'  have 
lelated  origin.     Toe  origin  of  the 
nneiy  rhyme,  A  mery  Geste  of  the 
Vere  and  the  Boye,  in  which  the 
07*8  piping  makes  the  friar  dance 
0  his  sacred  yestments  off,  carries 
» to  the  same  suffering  of  the  Jew 
Q  the  German  '  Jnde  im  Dom,'  in 
rhich  Ghrimm  traces  the  romantic 
toiy  of  Oberon's  horn  in  Huon  de 
hideatix.     These     legends    haye 
)een  sometimes    ascribed    to    an 
ffigin  in  the  pipe  of  Pan ;  bat  it 
loaj   be   more    naturally    traced, 
loabtfdl  as  snch  a  reference  may 
be,  to  the  shrill  preternatural  wind 
which   Bouided   when  Odin    con- 
BoHed  the  giant's  head  which  he 
kept  as  an  oracle.     It  is  said  in  the 


High  bloweth  Heimdall 

His  hom  aloft ; 

Odin  eonsulteCh 

Mimii^s  h«ad ; 

The  old  ash  yet  standing, 

Yggdpasill, 

To  its  summit  is  shaken, 

Aod  loose  breaks  the  giant. 

These  saperstitions,  gaining  their 
greatest  inflnence  under  the  reac- 
tion against  Odinism  induced  by 
Christianity,  were  of  course  unable 
to  retain  their  uniyersality  in  any 
cpontry  where  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion were  constantly  increasing  in 
'^ne.  Gradually,  such  a  supersti- 
wni  would  haye  to  be  confined  to  a 
Rwpicion  of  particular  huntsmen, 
dogs,  horses,  hunting-horns,  and 
localities ;  though  we  may  perhaps 
Bee  in  the  general  European  ayer- 
sion  from  eating  the  flesh  of  horses, 


dogs,  and  rayens,  the  extent  of  the 
curse  upon  them. 

Out  of  these  elements,  and  among 
a  people  whose  superstitions  Chris- 
tianity confirmed  while  it  degraded 
them,  was  eyolyed  the  belief  in  the- 
demons  haunting  eyery  spot  which 
the  old  religion  had  consecrated,, 
and  in  their  chief  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man. His  approach  was  always 
first  perceiyed  by  the  dogs.  Thus, 
according  to  Snorro,  just  before  the 
town  of  Konighelle  was  captured 
and  its  church  destroyed  by  tho 
heathen, — 

It  happened  now  in  Konighelle,  tho  next 
Sunday  night  after  Easter  week,  that  there 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  streets  throughout 

the  whole  town The  dogs  were  so 

affected  that  nobody  could  hold  them,  but 
they  slipped  loose;  and  when  they  came 
out  they  ran  mad,  biting  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  people  and  cattle.  All  who  were 
bitten  by  them  till  the  blood  came  turned 
raging  mad ;  and  pregnant  women  were 
taken  in  labour  prematurely  and  became 
mad.  From  Easter  to  Ascension  day  these 
portentous  circumstances  took  place  almost 
eyery  night. 

Professor  Max  MuUer  has  indi- 
cated the  direction  in  which  we 
must  look  in  recognising  the  trans- 
formations through  which  the  Wild 
Huntsman  has  passed  in  becoming 
the  familiar  deyil  of  popular  theo- 
logy : 

Christianity  fhe  says]  had  destroyed  the 
old  eods  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  supplied 
new  heroes  in  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Church.  The  gods  were  dead,  and  the 
heroes,  the  sons  of  the  gods,  forgotten.  But 
the  stories  told  of  them  would  not  die,  and 
in  spite  of  the  excommunication  of  the 
priests,  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they 
appeared  in  their  strange  disguises.  Kind- 
hearted  pannies  would  tell  the  pretty  stories 
of  old,  if  it  was  only  to  keep  their  little 
folk  quiet.  They  did  not  tell  them  of  the 
gods ;  for  those  gods  were  dead,  or,  worse 
than  that,  had  been  changed  into  devils. 
They  told  them  of  nobody ;  aye,  sometimes 
they  would  tell  them  of  the  very  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  the  apostles  themselves  have 
had  to  wear  some  of  the  old  rags  that  be- 
longed by  right  to  Odin  and  other  heathen 


The  ipa  or  spell  of  the  prophetess  Vola.  From  it  comes  the  word  spa  as  designating 
*♦  miaml  spring  once  thought  to  act  magically.  Hence  also  spathw^e  (witch)  in  Scot- 
'»a,  »M  our  common  word  syy. 
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gods.  The  oddest  figure  of  all  is  that  of 
the  devil  in  his  half-Christian  and  half- 
heathen  garb.  The  Aryan  nations  had  no 
devil.  Pluto,  though  of  a  sombre  character, 
was  a  very  respectable  personage,  and  Loki, 
though  a  mischievous  person,  was  not  a  fiend. 
The  German  goddess  Hele,  too— like  Pro- 
serpina—had once  seen  better  days.  Thus 
when  the  Germans  were  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  of  a  real  devil,  the  Semitic  Satan 
or  Diabolus,  tliey  treated  him  in  the  most 
good-humoured  manner.  They  aseribed  to 
him  all  the  mischievous  tricks  of  their 
most  mischievous  gods.  But  while  the  old 
northern  storytellers  delighted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  cunning  the  new  generation  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  represent  the  devil  in  the 
end  as  always  defeated.  He  was  outwitted 
in  all  the  tricks  which  had  formerly  proved 
successful,  and  then  quite  a  new  character 
was  produced — the  poor  and  stupid  devil, 
who  appears  not  unfrequently  in  the  German 
and  Xorwogian  tales. 

The  old  religion  having  become 
now  the  shadow  of  the  new — ^the 
Scandinavian  god  metamorphosed 
to  the  Christian  devil — that  shadow 
would  change  with  every  new  form 
assumed  by  Christianity  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  the  unfolding  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  The  nature 
which  had  produced  Odinism  would 
produce  other  forms  of  thought 
and  feeling  alien  to  the  religion 
which  had  subjugated  it;  secret 
pagan  observances  might  give  way, 
but  the  Church  would  still  find  its 
institutions  disregarded  or  its  doc- 
trines disbelieved.  And  each  most 
general  form  of  neglect  or  disaffec- 
tion toward  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions would  be  at  once  made  by  the 
Church  into  a  devil.  The  lustful 
devils  which  once  swarmed  in  Ger- 
many and  Britain,  deceiving  virgins 
and  begetting  witches  or  demons 
like  Merlin,  point  to  a  period  when 
the  Church  was  trying  to  establish 
its  own  institution  of  marriage  by 
associating  all  relations  between  the 
sexes  which  it  had  not  hallowed 
with  infernal  craft.  Similarly  each 
of  the  devils  conjured  up  since  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
North  may  be  shown  to  have  repre- 
sented some  passing  phase  of  the 
Church  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
In  Goethe's  poem,  Mephistopheles 


speedily  emerges  from  the  hound ; 
but  that  huge  nondescript  monster, 
which  intervened  between  the  w 
nishing  of  the  one  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other,  contained  all  the 
embryonic  phases  of  diabolism  ss 
developed  by  natural  selectioii 
through  seven  centuries.  And,  no 
doubt,  as  Mephistopheles  can  be 
traced  back,  link  by  link,  to  Odin's 
hound,  the  hound  itself  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  serpent.  In  other 
words,  Mephistopheles  is  simply  the 
type  of  that  scoffing  scepticism  and 
denial  which  was  the  last  form  of  the 
hostile  nature  with  which  it  had  to 
deal.  The  Church  had  reduced  the 
Norse  gods  to  devils ;  the  German 
mind  had  gone  further  and  reduced 
them  to  fables ;  and  it  now  began 
to  subject  the  Christian  system  to 
the  same  process.  It  might  con- 
sent that  Odin  and  his  twelve  at- 
tendant '  godare '  meant  the  sun  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  but 
what  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apos- 
tles P  This  was  the  Mephistopheles 
principle  in  the  German  mind,  the 
cold  remorseless  intellect  which 
arose  to  give  battle  to  the  Semitic 
religion  for  the  possession  of  the 
German  heart.  It  had  its  chief 
power  with  the  universities;  con- 
sequently it  is  written :  '  As  the 
mist  sinks,  Mephistopheles  enters 
from  behind  the  stone,  in  the  dress 
of  a  travelling  scholar.*  He  is  the 
impersonation  of  that  negation 
wluch  the  Church  cursed  as  its 
first  mists  arose  shaping  already  the 
Luthers  and  Strausses  of  the  fu- 
ture. Printing  now  became  odious 
as  the  Bune  of  Odin ;  grammar  and 
logic  were  the  black  arts;  che- 
mistry and  astronomy  were  the 
new  Satanic  devices.  *Who  art 
thou  ? '  asks  Faust,  of  his  cynical 
scholar.  'Part  of  that  power 
which  produceth  good  while  de- 
vising evil,'  replies  the  arch-opti- 
mist. '  I  am  that  spirit  which 
evermore  denies:  rightly  too,  for 
whatever  is  bom  must  pass  away.' 
Here  is  German  philosophy  in  a 
nut-shell  —  the    last   devil   which 
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church  anthority  in  the  North  had 
power  to  conjure  up  ere  Doctor 
Lnther,  having  borrowed  its  art, 
conjured  up  another,  with  a  papal 
tiara  on  its  head,  and  flung  his  ink- 
staud  at  his  head — ending  its  devil- 
creating  powers  for  evermore. 

It   is    necessary,     however,    to 
observe  that  the  old  devil  of  the 
miracle-play  is,  as  manipulated  by 
Goethe,  a  very  different  character 
from  the  Mephisto  furnished  him. 
As  he  found  him,  the  scholastic 
devil  was    simply    a    scoffer    and 
casuist,  a  denier  of  dogmas  sup- 
posed to  he  essential  to  salvation. 
He  would,  indeed,  bribe  the  senses 
to  violate  the  moral  law,  but  did 
not  deny  the  moral  law  itself.     We 
can  discem  through  him  the  priestly 
annet  J  of  the  time  to  maintiedn  the 
doctrine  that  heresy  and  immorality 
▼ere  obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
same  thing.     But  in  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe  the  moral  law 
it&elf  is  closely  questioned  as  to  its 
enormous  claim.     He  is  enough  to 
prove  that  Gk)ethe,  and  his  intimate 
circle,  had  deeply  inquired  why  the 
nilture  of  other  faculties  and  the 
experiences  of  life  should  all  be 
subject  to  arrest  at  the  warrant  of 
morality.    The  great  man  probably 
decided  the  question  when  he  parted 
from  Lili.  Henceforth  the  question 
is  hardly  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  between  the  interest  which  is 
near  and  transient,  and  that  which 
is  far  and  permanent. 

'Grejis  all  theory,  green  life's  golden- 
fruited  tree.' 

Thus  we  see  in  this  last  form  of 
Mephistopheles,  the  latest  outcome 
of  the  ancient  Satan — ^the  serpent 
Kfled  up.    As  he  himself  says : — 

Die  Cultur,  die  alle  Welt  beleekt. 

Hit  aoch  anf  den  Teufel  aich  erstreckt.* 

The  devils  of  Great  Britain  are 


nearly  all-  of  Oerman  origin,  and 
indeed  many  of  the  superstitions 
we  have  been  considering  are 
traceable,  wherever  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  man  has  gone.  When  King 
Edwin  and  the  Pagan  priest  Coin 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
PauHnus,  a.d.  627,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  priest  determined  to  de- 
stroy his. altars  and  idols. 

Then  immediately  [says  Bedel,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  former  superstition,  he  desired 
the  king  to  furnish  him  with  arms  and  a 
stallion ;  and  mounting  the  same,  he  set 
out  to  destroy  the  idols ;  for  it  was  not 
lawful  before  for  the  high  priest  either  to 
cany  arms  or  to  ride  on  any  but  a  mare. 

Thus  Christianity  found  here  the 
old  Scandinavian  Mara,  which  lived 
long  after  in  popular  credulity  to 
trample  people  in  their  sleep.  The 
neigh  wlach,  as  Mr.  Borrow  tells  us, 
the  gipsy  still  heeds  as  an  omen ; 
the  horse-shoe  nailed  over  the  door ; 
the  whispering  in  the  ears  of  horses 
to  break  them — i.e.  expel  demons ; 
the  evil  omen  of  a  howling  dog ;  the 
ill-luck  attending  Friday  (Preyja's 
Day  ^)  ;  the  raven  on  a  ruin  stamped 
by  stationers  on  mourning-paper ; — 
these  are  all  the  footsteps  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  outlawed 
crew,  whether  found  amid  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  or  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  London  society. 
There  are,  however,  regions  where 
the  peculiarities  of  (German  demo- 
nology  are  so  distinctly  traceable  as 
to  be  of  ethnological  interest. 

That  witches  and  evil  spirits  are 
abroad  when  tempests  are  raging  is 
a  very  conmion  superstition  in  all 
northern  countries ;  but  the  writer 
has  recently  learned  a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian history  of  the  eleventh 
century  transferred  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  communities  of 
Ghreat  Britain.  There  is  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  present  time,  a  num- 


*  '  Cnltiue,  which  haa  licked  the  whole  world  into  shape,  has  also  reached  the  deril 
himself; 

I  ^  She  Wis  the  northern  Venus,  and  her  day  was  chosen  for  marriages.  These  being 
I  |egnn  unions  the  elenry  aflSzed  an  ill  omen  to  marriages  on  that  day,  which  gradually 
txteDded  to  other  pngeets.  In  one  or  two  districts  of  Scotland  Friday  is  still  the 
,  iaronrite  i 
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ber  of  respectable  religious  people, 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing during  every  nigbt  against  the 
devastations  of  Satanic  agents.  As- 
suming that  the  dreadM  tempests 
by  which  so  many  ships  are  wrecked 
and  lives  lost  are  the  work  of  in- 
fernal powers,  they  inferred  that 
the  reason  why  they  so  generally 
occurred  in  the  night  is  because  the 
pious  are  then  sleeping  instead  of 
praying,  and  Satan  hcus  no  check 
upon  his  malevolent  will.  So  the 
association  provided  that  each  mem- 
ber should  take  a  particular  hour 
tlirough  which  he  or  she  should 
pray,  the  succession  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  one  left  off  another 
should  begin,  and  an  unbroken 
chain  of  prayer  be  wrought  to  re- 
strain the  Demon  of  Tempests ! 

In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
there  are  spots  which,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  testifies,  were  within  his  me- 
mory kept  barren  in  deference  to 
popular  superstitions;  these  were 
*the  gudeman's*  croft'  and  *Sith 
Bhruaith'  (mounts)  set  apart  for 
spirits  who  would,  it  was  believed, 
raise  fearful  tempests  if  a  plough- 
share touched  them  or  a  stone  were 
removed;  and  Borlase,  investigating 
barrows  in  the  Scillv  Isled,  late  in  the 
last  century,  was  tnreatened  by  the 
people,  when  a  tempest  arose,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the 
spirits  connected  with  the  tumuli,  on 
account  of  his  disturbance  of  them. 

The  superstition  of  the  magic 
hunting-horn  is  often  met  with  in 
English  and  Scottish  annals.  And 
even  if  its  qualities  in  Germany 
suggest  the  pipe  of  Pan,  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  form  of  the  legend 
in  Great  Britain  refer,  I  think,  to 
Odin.  The  device  of  three  conches 
found  on  the  arms  of  a  branch  of  the 
Shelleyfamily  preserves  the  tradition 
of  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  poet, 
Sir  Phineas  Shelley,  a  bold  cru- 
sader, who  is  said  to  have  had  three 
conches  severally  tipped  with  brass. 


silver,  and  gold ;  the  first  on  being 
blown  dissolved  all  evil  enchant- 
ments,  the  second  put  to  flight  all 
genii  and  giants,  the  third  every- 
where annulled  the  laws  of  Satu 
and  established  those  of  God,  and 
won  all  hearts  to  him  who  blew  it 

Compare  with  the  magic  effects 
of  the  Shelley  conches  the  Bnnic- 
also,  doubtless,  the  Orphic — ^wwds 
of  Odin,  in  the  Eddaic  poem,  Hota- 
mdl: 

I  know  a  song,  by  which  I  softfo  asi 
enchant  the  arma  of  my  ^lemiea,  and  rs- 
der  their  weapons  of  no  effact! 

I  know  a  song,  which  I  need  only  to  u^ 
when  men  hare  loaded  ma  with  chains;  fa 
the  moment  I  sing  it,  my  chains  &I1  is 
pieces,  and  I  walk  forth  at  Ubertj. 

When  I  see  magicians  tiarelling  thiso^ 
the  air,  I  disconcert  them  by  a  nngle  look, 
and  force  them  to  abandon  their  enterpive. 

If  I  aspire  to  the  love  and  the  fiToiff  d 
the  chastest  virgin,  I  can  bead  the  misd  d 
the  snowy-armed  maiden,  and  make  ha 
yield  wholly  to  my  desires. 

A  favourite  story  of  the  earlj 
part  of  last  centuiy  was  that  of  the 
horse-jockey  in  Scotland  who  soM 
a  black  horse  to  a  venerable  '  geii< 
tleman  in  black,'  agreeing  to  meet 
him  on  one  of  those  EHldon  Hills 
formed  by  the  wisBard-power 
Michael  Soott^  at  midnight,  to 
receive  the  money.  After  receiving 
payment  in  ancient  coin  the  jocke; 
was  invited  to  the  antique  gentle- 
man's abode,  where  he  was  takec 
along  ranges  of  stalls,  in  each  of 
which  stood  a  motionless  chaiger 
with  a  motionless  warrior  in  armocr 
at  the  feet.  *  All  these  men,'  whim- 
pered the  guide,  'will  awaken  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor.'  At 
length  they  came  to  a  sword  and  ^ 
horn,  which,  the  dark  gentlemas 
said,  contained  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  spell.  The  jockey  at- 
tempting to  blow  the  horn,  the 
horses  and  warriors  arose  asd 
clashed  their  armour  so  terribljr 
that  the  poor  wight  dropped  the 
horn  and  fled,  pursued,  however, 
by  a  voice,  which  said : 


>  This  wozd  seems  to  preserve  the  fact  that  Odin  was  originally  a  *good'  and  not  ta 
€vil  spirit. 
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'  Wae  to  the  comud  that  erer  he  was  born, 
That  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew 
the  horn/ 

A  whirlwind  blew  the  horse-dealer 
from  the  cavern,  whose  entrance 
he  rami  J  sought  afterwards  to  find. 
Andrew  Mfoi,  of  Aberdeen  ( 1 597), 
>ra8  evidently  a  devotee  of  the  old 
Norse  powers.  He  stontlj  affirmed 
that  his  fiuniliar  '  devil,'  whom  he 
called  Christsonday,  was  an  an^l. 
He  raised  Christsonday  by  saymg 
Bmedicite^  and  laid  him  again  by 
pntting  a  dog  under  his  arm,  then 
casting  it  into  the  devil's  month, 
sajing, '  Maikpeblis ! '  Andrew  was 
told,  'Upon  Rood-day  in  harvest 
in  this  present  year,  whilk  fell  on  a 
Wednesday  (*  Wodensday*),  thou 
saw  Christsonday  come  out  of  the 
«xiow  in  the  likeness  of  a  staig,'  &c. 
So  Andrew  was  burnt.  The  sister 
of  Major  Weir  was  hung  as  a  witch 
in  1670,  having  shown  that  when- 
ever she  knit  Tier  brows  a  horse- 
shoe was  formed.  Beatrix  Laing 
(1704)  came  home  to  Pittenweem 
from  market  on  a  coal-black  horse 
which  vanished  with  a  great  noise, 
sad  she  was  sent  to  wander  about 
until  she  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
In  1727  a  poor  Highland  woman 
was  burnt  in  Sutherland  for  turning 
her  daughter  into  a  horse,  and  riding 
Her  by  ni^ht.  At  Berkeley  the 
Devil  came  into  church,  opened  the 
coffin  of  a  dead  witch,  who  revived, 
and  flew  off  vrith  her  on  a  coal-black 
Hone  breathing  fire.  In  1612 
Master  Avery  and  Mistress  Belcher 
met  two  witches  on  a  black  horse 
near  Northampton.  In  1633  all 
Lancashire  was  beset  with  devils 
riding  on  many-coloured  horses  and 
attended  by  greyhounds.  Among 
the  spells  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  witches  .in  Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  shows  how 
tiie  Wild  Huntsman  had  become 
miied  up  with  Christ.  Margaret 
Ksher  (1643)  repeated  the  foUow- 
ing  as  a  speU  used  by  her : 
'  Our  Lord  to  hunting  red, 
His  loal-ioot' sled, 

'  Stbrnp. 


Down  he  lighted, 
His  soal-soot  righted ; 
Blod  to  blod, 
Shinew*  to  shinew, 
To  the  other  sent  in  Gk)d*8  uame, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoet.' 

The  hart  or  hind,  as  connected 
with  diabolism,  may  be  traced  from 
where  they  lead  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  'The  Rhymer/  into  the 
forest  of  the  north,  from  which  he 
never  reappears,  or  the  'immense 
swarthy  stag'  which,  as  Matthew 
Paris  relates,  bore  William  Bufus 
to  judgment  from  his  last  hunt  in 
the  New  Forest,  to  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  theatre,  where  as  the  Biche 
an  Bois  it  allures  the  Parisian 
crowd  for  two  or  three  seasons. 
In  the  annals  of  witchcraft  the 
Devil  is  frequently  represented  as 
trying  to  save  his  dear  witches  by 
raising  sudden  tempests,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  animal  shape  in  which 
he  did  not  appear.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  ferret  or  a  hare;  often  he  is  a 
raven  or  crow  or  magpie;  oftener 
still,  a  cat.  (Freyja's  car  was  drawn 
by  cats,  according  to  the  Gylfa- 
Ginnmg,  and  one  of  them  survived 
for  the  service  of  Whittington.) 
Anne  Bodenham,  hung  at  Salisbury 
in  1653,  who  '  had  a  red-letter  cata- 
logue of  those  who  had  sold  them- 
selves to  the  Devil,*  and  who 
*  worshipped  the  planet  Jupiter,' 
was  declared  by  James  Bower  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  transform- 
ing [herself  into  a  'mastiff  dog,  a 
black  lion,  a  white  bear,  a  wolf,  a 
monkey,  a  horse,  a  bull,  and  a 
calf.'  out  far  more  frequently  than 
any  other  shape  assumed  by  the 
Devil  in  those  days  does  the  dog 
appear.  The  writer  has  traced  no 
fewer  than  thirty  cases  where 
witches  were  executed  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  which  the  main 
evidence  against  them  would  seem 
to  have  been  their  fondness  for  black 
dogs;  and  indeed  so  general  was 
the  superstition  about  dogs  and 
cats  that  John  Gaule,  in  his  Select 

'  Sinew. 
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Cases  of  Conscience,  declared  it  to 
be  a  rule  that — 

Every  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face, 
a  furr'd  brow,  a  haiiy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth, 
a  squint  eye.  a  squeaking  voice,  or  a  scold- 
ing tongue,  having  a  lasged  coate  on  her 
back,  a  skull  cap  on  her  head,  a  spindle  in 
her  hand,  and  a  Dog  or  Cat  by  her  side,  is 
not  only  suspected  but  pronounced  for  a  witch. 

Nay,  it  sometimes  fared  hard 
with  even  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady  if  she  was  found  caressing  a 
black  poodle,  from  which  Mr.  Darwin 
may  deduce  that,  by  natural  selec* 
tion,  poodles  have  become  generally 
white.  The  circumstances  attested 
in  the  witch  trials  often  remind  us, 
too,  of  incidents  in  Faust.  Thus, 
Elizabeth  Hill  ( 1 664)  confessed  that : 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Devil  appeared 
to  her  as  a  handsome  man,  changing  after- 
wards to  the  shape  of  a  black  dog ;  that  he 
promised  her  money,  and  that  she  should 
live  gallantly,  and  have  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  for  twelve  years,  if  only  she  would 
sign  a  certain  bond  with  her  blood,  give 
him  her  soul,  obey  his  laws,  and  let  him 
suck  her  blood. 

She  was  condemned,  but  'prevented 
execution  by  dying  in  gaol  a  little 
before  the  expiring  of  the  term 
her  confederate  daimon  had  set  for 
her  enjoyment  of  diabolical  plea- 
sures.' The  way  in  which  the  cele- 
brated witch  before  mentioned, 
Anne  Bodenham,  evoked  spirits,  as 
certified  by  Anne  Styles,  recalls  the 
hound  running  around  in  spirals 
which  afterwards  appeared  from 
behind  a  stove  as  Mephistopheles. 
Having  made  a  circle  with  a  stick 
and  put  in  it  a  pan  of  burning  coals, 
which  may  correspond  with  the 
stove  in  Faitsty  she  adjured  '  Belze- 
bub.  Tormentor,  Lucifer,  Satan;' 
thereupon  there  arose  a  high  wind 
which  shook  the  houses,  and  a  foul- 
smelling  mist ;  and  there  came  out 
of  the  mist  a  littie  boy,  who  turned 
into  a  snake,  and  then  into  'a 
shagged  dog  with  great  ^es,  which 
went  about  the  circle.'  Hob  Grieve 
(executed  at  Lauder  in  1649)  said 
that  he  went  with  his  wife — 

To  a  haugh  or  gallows-quarter,  to  rneet^ 
as  she  said,  a  certain  gentleman  there,  but 


he  saw  only  a  lam  mastiff  dog,  vldcb 
*  amazed  him.'  At  last  came  the  Devil  as 
a  black  man,  telling  that  if  he  woold  Ukr 
suit  and  service  with  him  he  shoald  U 
made  rich. 

Reginald  Scot  relates  how  the  Devil 
howled  like  a  dog  around  the  hons^ 
of  Simon  Davie,  trying  to  get  the 
soul  of  his  dying  wife,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  prevented  by  the 
fervent  prayers  around  her  bed 
Well  might  the  ministers  in  Lanci- 
shire  taunt  the  devil  of  ^chard 
Dugdale  (1695),  who  'snarled  and 
barked  like  a  dog,'  with  his  lack  of 
invention : 

What,  Satan !  is  this  the  dandng  tba: 

Richaid  gave  himself  to  thee  for? 

Ransack  the  old  records  of  all  past  tins 
and  places  in  thy  merooiy.  ....  Pomp 
thine  invention  dry :  cannot  that  unireml 
seed-plot  of  subtue  wiles  and  stnta^av 
spiring  up  one  new  method  of  cutting  capos? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
antics  of  the  witchcraft  are  mere 
grotesque  imitations  or  caricatures 
of  the  most  ancient  rites  of  the 
Norse  religion.  Of  course,  Chris- 
tianity deformed  each  symbol  it 
touched ;  how  completely,  may  be 
best  studied  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
crypts  of  old  cathedrals,  where  are 
represented  in  every  distorted  fom 
of  agony  and  wrath  the  animab  and 
human  bestialities  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  from  within  by  the 
potency  of  holy  water.  The  crew 
of  Odin  overruns  York  Cathedral 
and  on  the  capitals  of  the  piUars  in 
the  Undercroft  at  Canterbury  ihere 
are  hideous  figures  representing  the 
British  deities  in  forms  calcuJated 
to  disgust  the  people  with  them, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
saintly  images  depicted  in  the  <^arcli 
above  them. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  cer* 
tain  pathos  in  the  miserable  forms 
in  which  old  religions  run  to  seed. 
The  old  astronomic  religions  of  tbe 
East  survive  only  in  the  absurditks 
of  ZadkieVs  Almanac  \  the  p^ 
apotheosis  of  nature  represented  in 
the  Scandinavian  religion,  descends 
from  ruling  the  hearts  of  millioo^ 
to  nailing  a  horse-shoe  over  a  door^ 
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or  uttering  a  prayer  to  Christ  at 
the  h&jing  of  a  dog ;  and  the  once 
powerfol  priest  appears  latterly  only 
as  some  old  fortune-teller  in  the 
police  court,  receiving  sentence  for 
obtaining  money  from  superstitions 
country-folk  on  £ftlse  pretences.  Re- 
ligions tiins  attain  their  immorta- 
lity only  on  the  Tithonic  condition 
of  shrinking    into    grasshoppers.^ 
The  gods  of  eld  sank  into  elves, 
trolls,  fidries,  and  gnomes,  whose 
names  and  actions,   however,  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  their  former 
splendour  and  their  varied  helpfnl- 
ness  to  mankind.     In  France  the 
Devil  has,  indeed,  preserved  much 
of  his  old  popularity.     The  journals 
love  to  <»11  themselves  after  his 
name,  and  on  every  old  wall  the 
Bon  Bidble — ^green  or  silvern,  to  re- 
present firuitfnlness  or  wealth — ad- 
vertises the  benefits  showered  on 
mankind  by  the  shopmen.     He  is 
more  good-natured  than  subtle ;  and 
in  the  version  of  Punch  and  Judy 
exhibited  in    the   CJiamps   Ulyaees 
the  poor  Devil  gets  hung  instead  of 
Punch,  who  succumbs  only  to  the 
policeman, — ^the  reverse  of  the  case 
as  it  occurs  in  England.     In  Great 
Britain  the  old   spirits,    green  or 
grey,  have  long  ago  mingled  and 
been  lost  in  the  cauldron  of  witch- 
craftjwhere  the  kindly  ravens,  brave 
horses,  faithful  dogs  like  Spiegel, 
and  horses  like  Dapplegrim,  appear 
only  as  unmitigated  fiends.  But  the 
fair  varietieB  of  earth  which  they 
originally  symbolised  cannot  pass 
away,  and  under  the  wand  of  that 
one  foe    to    superstition — Science 
—which  has  laid  them  low,  they 


must  rise  again  in  the  form  of  per- 
fect   and    beautiful   laws,  beneath 
which  many  superstitions  calling 
themselves    Christian    must    also 
shrink  to  the  deformity  of  the  old 
beliefs  they  superseded.     There  is 
something  ominous  in  the  instinc- 
tive horror  which  so  many  of  the 
clergy  have  of  the  devout  science 
of  the  present  day.     They  hear  in  it 
the  voice  of  the  old  Norse  spirit 
still  adoring  the  elements  of  na- 
ture.     A  fable  of  the  thirteenth 
century  relates  how  the  demon- wolf 
Isengrim  became  a  monk,  but  when 
the  brethren  wished  to  teach  him 
the  paternoster,  all  they  could  get 
out  of  him  was  lamb,  lamb,  and  his 
thoughts  '  were  ever  to  the  wood- 
ward. '    The  same  brethren  managed 
to  conquer  the  Northman  and  make 
him  a  monk,  but  from  beneath  the 
cowl  the  old  voice  of  his  nature  is 
still  heard,  and  he  still  yearns  for 
the  exploration  of  the  universe  in 
whicb  he  beholds  the  visible  rai- 
ment of  the  deity  he  at  heart  wor- 
ships.    It  is  not  only  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgar  that  the  old 
beliefs  still  live,  but  in  that  reverent 
attitude  toward  the  laws  and  forces 
of  nature  which  is  to-day  the  most 
significant  characteristic  of  German 
and  English  science.     *  The  Christ 
that  is  to  be,'  will  find  such  his 
true  priests  and  prophets ;  through 
tbem  he  will  be  the  ascending  Light 
within,  before  whose  shining  arrows 
the  animalism  of  human  nature  will 
fly  like  the  fabled    beasts  whose 
cries  the  awe-struck  peasant  still 
hears  as  pursued  by  the  ancient  god 
of  his  race.  M.  D.  Conwat. 


*  The  appearanceof  Mr.Hotten*sbeautifiil  edition  of  theGermanPopular  Stories^  in  which 
HM.  Grimm  found  '  concealed  the  pure  and  primitive  mythology  of  the  Teutons/  reminds 
me  that  I  may  have  hardly  done  justice  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  deities  in  one  of  their  latest 
phases.  Yet  even  the  fairy  tales  can  hardly  be  enjoyed  by  the  student  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  in  themselvee.  '  All  the  best  fauy  tales/  says  Mr.  Buakin,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  work,  *  have  owed  their  birth,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  power,  to  narrowness 
of  social  circumstances.'  These  are  the  great  gods  and  goddesses  as  adapted  to  walled 
towns,  mingling  with  the  Tulgarities  of  an  every-day  life  no  longer  holding  them  in  awo, 
changed  to  nursery  phantasies.  The  Wild  Huntsman  is  rather  grotesque  in  his  little 
playmitnd  chasing  Hansel,  as  a  fawn,  and  marrying  his  sister.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
the  deeline  eren  of  the  fiiiries  when  we  find  the  English  editor  of  Jkr  Teufd  inxt  den 
I>rti  Goldnen  Haaren  substituting  'grandmother'  for  ' EUer^Mutter '  (Hela),  and  'cave ' 
for •HoUe,'  'to  awid oflfencel" 
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THE  GRAND  FORCE! 


AT  the  Royal  Institution,  Pro- 
fessor X.  Y.  Z.  gave  an  ad- 
XDirable  lecture  on  Mechanical 
Forces,  which  was  emphatically  de- 
livered and  received  with  great 
applause :  vide  the  newspaper  report. 

That  that  is,  is. 

For  what  is  that  but  that,  and  is  but  is, 

as  Shakespeare's  learned  *  Hermit  of 
Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  and 
ink  in  his  life,  very  wittily  said,' 
and  so  said  the  newspapers. 

In  the  small  select  conversazione 
which  usually  follows  such  exhi- 
bitions, J.  happened  to  say,  in  the 
hearing  of  tiie  professor,  that  he 
considered  the  lecture  to  be  an 
utter  failure,  as  the  greatest  Force 
in  existence  had  not  even  been 
mentioned.  This  was  spoken  jocu- 
larly, but,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
*  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with 
edged  tools,'  and  the  popular  lee- 
turer  took  it  up  in  earnest,  and 
angrily  exclaimed^  '  Eh,  nonsense  ! 
I  omitted  nothing,  and  was  only 
a&aid  I  had  gone  too  much  into 
minutiae.  Pray,  Sir  Oracle,  what 
great  Force  did  I  forget  ?' 

*One,*  replied  J.,  *of  a  most 
marvellous  nature: 

*  Substantial  without  weight ;  yet 
able,  like  Atlas,  to  uphold  a  world 
upon  its  shoulders. 

*  Thin  air;  yet  as  a  Yankee  would 
gay,  capable  of  moving  all  creation. 

'  Magical  and  cabalistic,  compel- 
ling mere  words  to  alter,  confuse, 
and  confound  the  realities  of  things, 
or  to  endow  them  with  ideal  pro- 
perties, qualities,  and  perfections 
beyond  the  belief  of  credulity  itself. 

'  It  is  stated  that  Archimedes 
asked  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
sufficient  lever-base,  and  declared 
that  if  he  had  it,  he  could  lift  the 
earth.  Either  the  ancient  yokels  did 
not  believe  him,  or  could  not  get  the 
necessary  foundation,  and  thus  the 
experiment  was  never  tried;   but 


here,  in  our  most  enlightened  age, 
we  have  discovered  a  Force  fer  more 
potent  than  an  Archimedes  could 
imagine,  and  can  stir  the  world,  and 
all  over  the  world,  as  easily  as  play 
push-pin.  That  Force  you  have 
Ignored.' 

*No  wonder,'  rejoined  the  pro- 
fessor, '  with  your  description  (de- 
finition I  presume  you  would  call 
it)  it  would  puzzle  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  the  Statistical,  and  the 
British  Association  at  large,  to 
make  aught  but  a  piece  of  silly 
balderdash  of  it.  If  you  want  to 
be  laughed  at,  not  with,  let  us  hear 
your  prodigious  secret.' 

J.  replied: — I  will  promulgate 
and  demonstrate  it,  to  your  discom- 
fiture, without  going  *too  much  into 
minutisB.* 

My  FoECE  isTHE  Advertisemekt! 
Ex.  graiia : 

The  Advertisement  can  sell  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  shoddy  for  honest 
broadcloth ! 

The  Advertisement  can  import 
millions  of  chests  of  tea  direct  &om 
China,  and  sell  cheaper  than  sloe 
leaves  and  carpet  sweepings  I 

The  Advertisement  can  bring  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  all  Wallsend  coals 
from  Newcastle  to  London,  and  let 
the  cockneys  bum  them  at  no  more 
cost  than  Welsh,  Midland,  or  An- 
thracite ! 

The  Advertisement  can  supply 
millions  upon  millions  of  miscellar 
neons  articles,  from  halfpenny  toys 
and  cheap  Jacks,  to  new  built  houses 
and  shiploads  of  invaluable  mer- 
chandise, all  of  the  first-rate  class, 
and  at  an  incredible  reduction  of 
price! 

The  Advertisement  can  not  only 
import  millions  of  bales  of  the  finest 
Georgian  cotton,  but  change  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  other  cotton  into 
Island,  and  by  ite  sheer  strength, 
aided  by  ite  dexterity,  pass  the 
whole,  in  a  manufactured  stated  into 
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alpaca,  flax,  wool,  silk,  or  other 
produce,  and  bj  its  simple  process, 
at  the  enhanced  cost  of  far  more 
ezpensiye  &brics ! 

The  Advertisement  can  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  of  nullions  of 
boxes  and  bottles  of  quack  medi- 
dne,  and  induce  millions  of  fools  to 
anoint  their  bodies  with,  or  swal- 
low their  contents ! 

The  Advertisement  can  make  as 
manj  fools  believe  that  spurious 
and  adulterated  concoctions  of 
hardly  less  poisonous  trash — un- 
healthy, nasty,  and  injurious  mate- 
rials of  every  sort  contributive  to  im- 
position— are  really  generous  wines, 
neat  as  imported  (and  that,  too, 
come  to  be  a  taxing  pull),  and  of 
genuine  spirits  and  beer  from  the 
yine,  sugar  cane,  and  John  Barley- 
corn, to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
or  anywhere  else,  con  gusto,  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Advertisement  can  carry 
nnder  its  ostensibly  feeble  little 
arms,  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
road, with  tens  of  thousands  of 
passengers  and  prodigious  traffic,  by 
means  of  common,  fast  and  plea- 
sure trains,  about  to  realise  enor- 
mous profits ;  and,  admirable  to  re- 
late for  its  care  and  humanity, 
never  having  been  known  to  wound 
seriously  or  to  kill  even  One  of  the 
well  assured  multitude  who  trust 
their  hves  to  consequences  so  satis- 
factorily accredited. 

The  Advertisement  can  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  hundreds  of  bub- 
ble companies,  with  many  millions 
of  (their)  capital,  resting  solely  on 
its  veracity  and  responsibility. 

The  Advertisement  is  equally 
itout  in  the  support  it  can  afford  U> 
foreign  loans ;  for  examples,  see  its 
Arclumedean  capacity  in  the  Ghreek, 
and  its  Herculean  vigour  in  the 
ODuutry  where  one  of  Hercules' 
pillars  is  reported  to  be  stiH  stand- 
ing. 

The  Advertisement  can  fend  mil- 
lions of  money  (flash)  at  once  on 
mere  personal  secnrityi  without  in- 


convenient inquiries  or  references 
on  either  side,  at  almost  nominal 
interest,  without  expenses,  and  re- 
payable by  instalments  at  pleasure, 
&c.  The  weight  of  the  nuggets 
(query  called  ingots  ?  of  old)  is  not 
so  very  ponderous,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  stoop  under  so  as  to 
gull  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idiots 
into  disastrous  loss  or  utter  ruin. 

The  Advertisement  can  keep  up, 
for  hundreds  of  nights  without  in- 
termission, the  heaviest  tomfoolery 
and  outrageous  performances  at  the 
theatres  (though  amenable  to  &I1 
by  every  law  of  gravitation),  as  if 
they  were  light  and  entertaining^ 
instead  of  not  being  worth  an  old 
song. 

The  Advertisement  can  support 
and  circulate  tenfold  more  match- 
less magazines  and  other  periodicals, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than 
could  find  existence  but  for  its 
mighty  help ;  and  as  for  sensa- 
tionalism, spiritualism,  ritualism, 
political  associations,  monster  meet- 
ings, nonsense,  trash,  rubbish,  im- 
jNOsture,  and  poison  of  every  pos- 
sible kind,  millions  of  reams  of 
paper  are  inadequate  to  demonstrate 
its  infinite  capability. 

The  Advertisement  can  maintain 
the  greatest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  as  original  dispensers  of  intel- 
ligence and  useful  knowledge ;  thou- 
sands of  semi-professors,  fecturers, 
and  professionals,  enmasse,  retailing 
superfluous  nothings  to  ignorant 
audiences ;  inspired  writers  for  the 
press  and  millions  of  other  classes 
of  retail  dealers  laden  with  every 
article  of  want  or  luxury  in  life  and 
society — and  all  'guaranteed' — just 
as  affirmatively  and  with  as  free  a 
conscience  as  if  the  whole  were  the 
Tory  truth,  and  simple  matter  of 
course. 

The  Advertisement,  out  of  its  own 
peculiar  and  inexhaustible  stores 
(kept  in  generaUy  unknown  though 
not  inaccessible  places),  can  dis- 
pense every  good  that  humanity 
may  desire ;  ttod  in  the  utmost  per- 
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fection,  or  better,  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible terms,  or  lower,  regardless  of 
expense  or  consequences,  nnder 
prime  cost,  at  incredible  sacrifices, 
Hterally  giving  away — food  tbe  most 
nutritions  and  appetising,  drinks 
the  most  grateful  and  exquisite, 
raiment  the  most  comfortable  and 
&8hionable,  medicines  that  never 
fail  of  effecting  complete  cures  of 
every  malady  incident  to  mankind  ; 
surely,  if  we  do  not  live  well,  thrive, 
look  handsome,  and  '  never  say  die,' 
the  blame  cannot  be  laid  upon  The 
Advertisement. 

In  short,  Mr.  Professor  X.Y.Z., 
this  gigantic  Force, '  The  Advertise- 
ment,' beats  all  your  nostrums  into 
miserable  pretences  and  shams,  and 
is  too  omnipotent  for  even  imagi- 
nation to  grasp  at  its  illimitable 
powers.  Q.E.D. 

Well  said  the  classic — 

Neoesse  est  fiicere  sumptum,  qui  quserit 
lucinin; 

ten  thousand  pounds  spent  on  ad- 
vertising is  the  way  to  make  twenty 
thousand;  or,  if  you  make  it  ten 
thousand  a  year,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  return. 

Double,  double,  puff  and  bubble, 
Well  will  it  repay  the  trouble ! 

But  to  come  to  the  real  and  com- 
mercial system  of  advertising  now 
carried  on  to  an  extent  that  puzzles 
comprehension ;  and  may  be  looked 
upon  in  its  universality  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of 
the  mighty  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  manners,  morals,  and 
doings  of  the  civilised  world.  For 
it  is  the  natural  result -of  the  new 
order  of  circumstances.  The  old 
maxim  of  Live  and  let  live,  it  may 
truly  be  affirmed  to  have  exploded — 
the  phrase  is  never  heard.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  small  way  there 
may  still  be  much  individual  com- 
petition, and  the  Jack  Straws,  Jack 
Brags  and  Jack  Undersellera  may 
drivel  and  strive  among  us;  but 
survey  the  great  thorougbfares  of 
the  metropolis  and  you  are  startled 


by  the  prevailing  shows  of  another 
land  —  the  Jacks  of  All  Trades 
occupying  the  space  with  mono- 
polies of  every  kind — the  capitalist 
being  a  dealer  in  twenty  sorts  of 
goods,  and,  instead  of  having  twenty 
middle-class  shop-keepers  maintam- 
ing  a  good  appearance  and  rearing 
a  mmily  respectably  by  their  indus- 
try, you  have  this  individual  paying 
wages  to  a  hundred  or  two  hnn- 
dred  servants,  many  of  whom  in- 
sist on  early-closing  hours  so  as  to 
be  in  time  for  the  muaic-haUs  and 
other  rapidly  multiplying  places 
of  *  public  instruction  T  To  at- 
tract  notice  and  custom  has  thus 
become  the  province  of  the  grasp- 
ing  monopolists,  and  there  is  the 
grand  pervading  struggle  which 
so  enormously  enlarges  the  scale 
and  complicates  the  mercantile 
perplexities  between  realities  and 
fictions,  genuine  articles  and  adul- 
terations,- fair  and  shamefioil  prices, 
and  jobbings  of  every  questionable 
description.  And  when  he  has 
seraph  the  gold  off  the  ginger- 
bread, what  can  the  retailer  do  with 
the  remaining  gilt — ^what  can  he 
do  if  he  does  not  follow  suit  with 
the  modicum  left  for  him,  in  adol- 
teration,  imposture,  fraud,  and 
pocket-picking  prices  P 

In  another  sphere  the  immensify 
and  permanency  of  vast  and  organ- 
ised speculation  has  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  the  pursuits  of  honest, 
and  the  productiveness  of  usefiil 
industry.  Be  it  money  jobbing,  or 
cotton  jobbing,  or  com  jobbing,  or 
tea,  or  any  other  sort  of  jobbing, 
the  Press  becomes  the  necesswy 
medium  forobtainingsuccess.  Hence 
the  multitude  and  grotesque  appear- 
ances seen  on  many  a  newspaper 
column.  Here  the  wealth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  seem  involved  in 
the  rigging  of  the  shares  in  a  babble 
company,  and  there,  the  wholesome 
food,  the  common  wants,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  health  and  very  lires 
of  the  British  people  appear  to 
depend  upon  their  guess,  al  what 
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may  be  tnie  or  (more  likely,  less) 
&l8e  in  the  gaper-snperlative  appeals 
offered  for  their  decision.    We  pro- 
hnelj  call  a  gaming-hoiise  a  hell ; 
what  do  we  call  Uhange  Alley? 
We  award  hard  labour  or  transpor- 
tation   to    poor  low    rogaes    and 
thieyes ;  what  remedy  do  we  apply 
agaioat  theprosperonspre-eminently 
wealiiiy  *  de&nlters'  in  the  great 
mercantile  world,  or  the  well-to-do 
rogaes  and  thieves    who    flourish 
upon  fiJse  weights  and  short  mea- 
sures?    If  we  were  not,   as  the 
aphorism  hasit  of  sheep,  too  generally 
tarred  with  the  same  stick,  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  son  at  noon-day,  that 
the  slightest   effort  of  direct  and 
simple  legislation  could  cope  with 
and  greathr  diminish  the  incalculable 
amonnt  of  evils  which  must  result 
from  practices  so  infamous  and  yet 
80  common.^ 

Be  it  the  spirit  of  gambling  or 
the  thirst  for  lucre — ^the  aim  to  reach 
a  large  fortune  by  a  short  contri- 
vance— the  same  causes  lead  to  the 
same  effects,  and  the  employment 
of  the  paragraph  and  advertisement 
for  the  premutation  of  the  design, 
and  the  programme  of  its  solid  foun- 
dation and  marvellous  promise,  and 


a  curious  addition  to  the  false  and 
fallacious  is  made  by  its  forcing  the 
true  andreal  into  a  similaroourse.  To 
prevent  the  dishonest  from  engross- 
ing the  entire  market,  the  honest, 
in  self-defence,  are  obliged,  also,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Gi^atest  of  all 
Forces !  Silence  may  be  commend- 
able, but  it  is  not  heard  (though 
Milton  vouches  for  its  being  *  aud- 
ible ')  amid  the  hubbub  of  noise. 
It  is  something  if  it  can  only  be 
whispered  that  there  are  other 
folks  in  the  world  besides  the 
masses  of  fidsehood  and  corruption, 
however  predominant,  and  happy 
would  it  be  for  all,  if  that  Silence 
needed  only  to  utter  one  advertise- 
ment, as  occasion  required,  and 
otherwise  'not  to  be  repeated,'  in 
spite  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  who 
declared  that  such  a  one  must  be  a 
great  secret! 

P.S.  It  is  scarcely  worth  notice 
to  remark  that,  since  writing  the 
foregoing,  about  four  fifths  of  a  new 
Parliament  has  been  elected  bv 
means  of  the  Grand  Force ;  which 
has  thus  demonstrated  its  power  to 
shape  the  course  and  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  British  Empire. 

W.J. 
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rBi  oolleoted  iasae  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  plays  and  poems  was 
lifuled  with  satisfaction,  not  only 
by  lovers  of  the  historical  drama  as 
BtLch,  but  by  all  who  know  how  to 
Table  sterling  intellectual  worth 
and  power  in  relation  to  poetical 
composition.  These  works  form  a 
link  between  the  present  and  more 
than  one  past  era  of  English 
thought.  Their  author's  latest  work 
appeared  so  recentiy  as  in  1862, 
three  years  after  the  publication  of 
Idylls  of  the  King.  But  he  began  to 
write  more  than  forty  years  ago; 
before  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  railway,  when 
— ^notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
efforts  towards  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  already  made  by  a 
few  distinguished  men — the  general 
tcme  of  we  educated  classes  in 
England  was,  perhaps,  much  more 
like  what  had  prevailed  a  century 
before,  than  like  that  which  prevails 
to-day.  Among  men  of  letters, 
Bcott  and  Goethe  were  still  living ; 
Byron  and  Shelley  had  been  dead 
only  a  very  short  time;  and  Words- 
worth, reposing  in  stately  retire- 
ment, but  largely  influencing  his 
contemporaries,  had  twenty  years 
of  life  still  remaining  to  him.  Of 
the  influences,  partly  religious  and 
partly  intellectual,  which  have  so 
powerftilly  worked  upon  the  minda 
of  younger  Englishmen  during  the 
waning  and  rising  generations,  not 
one  was  yet  fairly  in  operation. 
Geology  and  comparative  anatomy 
were — outside  a  very  limited  circle 
— ^almost  unheard-of  sciences.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Gours  de  Philo- 
Sophie  positive  had  not  appeared ; 
the  first  Tract  for  the  Times  was 
unwritten  ;  Hare  and  Thirlwall 
were  but  just  introducing  English 


readers  to  the  pregnant  historical 
speculations  of  Niebuhr;  and  the 
very  earliest  poems  of  the  present 
Laureate — ^which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  ablest  critics  as 
littie  more  than  methods  of  feeling 
the  way  to  mastery  over  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art — ^had  not  yet  been 
committed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  thus  been  writing 
throughout  a  period  which,  short 
as  it  is,  we  justly  regard  as  one  of 
unusual  development  in  the  Englifik 
public.  But  tiiough  living  in  the 
midst  of  modem  commotions, 
though  observing  and  gauging  them 
with  rare  acuteness  and  judgment, 
he  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  hare 
been  exclusively  a  man  of  the  tunes. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  senior  by,  we  be- 
lieve, about  ten  years,  he  is  nata- 
rally  bound  by  more  powerfol  ties 
to  the  age  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Southey.  He  distinctly 
states  himself  to  have  largely 
enjoyed  and  largely  profited  by 
opportunities  of  conversation  vith 
Wordsworth;  and  the  preliminary 
essay  to  Philip  van  Artevelde  bears 
acknowledged  traces  of  that  infln- 
ence,  and  of  impressions  drawn  from 
Coleridge's  Biographia  Liieraria. 
And  he  is  still  more  evidently  at- 
tracted, first  to  the  earlier  and 
more  masculine  periods  of  English 
composition,  the  literatures  of  tlie 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cento- 
ries,  which  are  the  sources  from 
whence  derive  the  principal  chan- 
nels of  Mr.  Taylor's  method  both 
of  conception  and  language;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  world  of  mediaeval 
life,  which  few  living  Englishmen 
have  studied  with  equal  industry, 
in  the  best  contemporary  chronicles, 
and  in  their  soundest  historical 
critics.  He  has  been  in  particdar 
the  ardent  and  unwearied  disciple 
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of  M.  de  Barante,  v^hose  HisUme 
des  Dues  de  Bowrgogne  placed  him 
forfy  years  aso  in  the  front  rank 
of  hiBtorical  mme  in  Eranoe  ;  '  an 
sathor  who,  more  than  any  other 
modem  historian,  seems  to  live  in 
the  times  of  which  he  writes.'  ^ 

The  comments  which  a  man  of 
genius  makes  on  other  men  of 
genins,  furnish  the  readiest  and 
most  interesting  key  to  the  consti- 
tation  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
direction  of  his  tastes;  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  own  case,  has  sup* 
pHed  US  with  such  a  key  in  the 
preface  to  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
That  preface  contains  a  hrief,  but 
Teiy  care^  examination  of  the 
main  features  in  the  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  It  required 
some  courage  in  1834  to  spesak  in 
qualified  terms  of  their  school.  Mr. 
Taylor  enumerates  with  genuine 
admiration  the  *  great  sensibility 
md  fervour,  the  profusion  of  ima- 
gery, the  force  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, the  easy  and  adroit  versifi- 
cation,' which  are  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  both  poets.  He  re- 
cognises, besides,  the  wonderful 
yigour  and  clearness  of  understand- 
ing which  Byron  possessed,  and 
Shelley's  almost  infinite  sweep  of 
imagination.  But  he  distinctly 
points  out  their  grave  deficiences, 
luuning  as  the  foremost  a  want  of 
subject  matter.  'A  feeling  came 
to  them  more  easily  than  a  reflec- 
tion ;  and  an  image  was  always  at 
hand  when  a  thought  was  not 
forthcoming.'  Lord  Byron  was,  he 
thinks,  in  knowledge  never  more 
than  a  man  of  belles-lettres ;  he  had 
a  working  and  moulding  spirit,  but 
a  great  want  of  material  to  work 
up;  and  his  affected  misanthropy, 
as  well  as  his  many  other  affecta- 
tions, were  only  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  his  shallow  intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

'Poetry,'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  *of 
^hich  sense  is  not  the  basis,  sense 


rapt  or  inspired  by  passion,  not 
bewildered  or  subverted,  poetiy 
over  which  the  passionate  reason  of 
man  does  not  preside  in  all  its 
strength  as  well  as  all  its  ardours, 
though  it  may  be  excellent  of  its 
kind,  will  not  long  be  reputed  to 
be  poetry  of  the  highest  order.' 
And  he  adds  the  following  admir- 
able observations : 

Lord  Byron's  conception  of  a  hero  is  an 
eridence,  not  only  of  scanty  materials  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  oonstruct  the  ideal 
of  a  human  being,  but  also  of  a  want  of  per- 
ception of  what  is  great  or  noble  in  our  nature. 
His  heroes  are  creatures  abandoned  to  their 
passions,  and  essentially,  therefore,  weak 
of  mind.  Strip  them  of  the  yeil  of  mystery 
and  the  trappings  of  poetiy,  resolve  them 
into  their  plain  realities,  and  they  are  such 
beings  as,  in  the  eyes  of  a  reader  of  mascu- 
line judgment,  would  certainly  excite  no 
sentiment  of  admiration,  even  if  they  did 
not  proToke  contempt.  When  the  conduct 
and  feelings  attributed  to  them  are  reduced 
into  prose,  and  brought  to  the  teat  of  a 
rational  consideration,  they  must  be  per- 
ceived to  be  beings  in  whom  there  is  no 
strength  except  that  of  their  intensely  selfish 
passions, — ^in  whom  all  is  vanity ;  their  ex- 
ertions being  for  vanity  under  the  name  of 
love  or  revenge,  and  their  sufferings  for 
vanity  under  the  name  of  pride.  If  such 
beings  as  these  are  to  be  regaKled  as  heroical, 
where  in  human  nature  are  we  to  look  for 
what  is  low  in  sentiment  or  infirm  in  cha- 
racter? 

These  words  are  no  barren  critical 
utterances.  If  they  embody  strict 
rules  of  art,  these  are  rules  to  which 
Mr.  Taylor  Kas  most  faithfully  ad- 
hered throughout  the  whole  of  his 
elaborate  compositions.  He  has 
never  suffered  himself  to  deviate 
from  his  own  creed.  Nor  are  his 
principles  framed  so  as  unduly  to 
depreciate  the  uses  of  the  imagina- 
tion. AH  that  he  demands  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  intellectual  ba- 
lance. He  thinks  nobly  of  the 
imagination,  and  would  not  have 
its  forces  wasted.  He  regards  it 
as  a  sacred  fire  of  divine  energy, 
capable  when  husbanded  of  achiev- 
ing the  most  splendid  tasks,  and 
worthy  of  being  served  with  the 
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most  oarefnl  and  costly  nutriment, 
which,  so  &T  from  smothering  it, 
will  only  make  the  flame  bom 
brighter: 

Ter   liquido    ardentem    perfadit    nectare 

Yestam, 
Ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subjecta  re- 

Inzit. 

In  glancing  over  the  principal 
works  of  a  man  eminent  in  any 
division  of  art,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  whether  he  has  advanced 
or  gone  back,  or  exhibited  any 
of  those  violent  revolutions  of  me- 
thod which  are  sometimes  found 
in  a  poet  or  a  painter.  Mr.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  arrived  tolerably 
early  at  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 
Though  greater  freedom  and  skill 
of  workmanship  may  bo  observed 
in  Edwin  the  Fair,  and  far  more 
delicate  finish  in  the  exquisite 
drama  of  St.  Clenienfs  Eve,  his 
latest  task,  yet  his  dramatic  genius 
attained  his  full  growth  in  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
compositions,  which  appeared  thirty 
years  a^.  It  is  upon  this  that  his 
fame  will  rest.  He  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  author  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  of  any  man 
of  undoubted  genius,  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  true  genius 
acting  as  its  own  best  pioneer.  But 
assuredly,  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  not 
been  a  poet,  he  would  have  made 
one  of  the  first  of  our  modem 
historians.  The  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  the  very 
period  powerfully  to  attract  such  a 
ndnd.  The  later  Flemish  distur- 
bances, which  began  in  1381  with 
the  dispute  between  Ghent  and 
Bruges  about  canal  conmiunication 
from  the  latter  city  to  the  river 
Lis,  were  symptomatic  of  vast  re- 
volutionary tendencies  overspread- 
ing the  Continent.  The  cause  of 
feudalism  was  receiving  or  dreading 
a  general  European  shock.  English 
statesmen  regarded  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  younger  Artevelde 


as  the  cause  of  the  internal  out- 
breaks under  Bichard  11.: 

Jack  Stanw,  Wat  Tyler,  Lister,  Walker,  B&U, 
That  against  servage  raised  the  late  revolt; 
Were  deemed  the  spawn  of  his  enocesB. 

And  it  was  believed  that  entire 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  Ghent 
would  bring  on  a  general  rising 
almost  throughout  Christendom. 
Our  native  policy  during  the  whole 
period  is  not  a  very  gratifying  sub- 
ject  for  contemplation.  Edwanl  111. 
had  been  in  close  political  connec- 
tion with  the  *  brewer  of  Ghent  *— 
the  great  and  generous  Jacques  van 
Artevelde,  father  of  Philip.  *To 
speak  properly,*  says  Froissart, 
*  there  never  was  in  Flanders,  nor 
in  any  other  country,  prince,  duke, 
or  other,  that  ruled  a  country  so 
peaceably  or  so  long,  as  this  James 
d'Arteville  ruled  Flanders.'  And 
he  had  been  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  and  faithful  ally.  His  very 
downfall  was  brought  about  by  hi 
proposal  that  the  Black  Prince 
should  be  elected  governor  of  Flan- 
ders, on  the  understanding  that  the 
country  should  be  made  by  Edward 
a  sovereign  duchy.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  the  younger  Arte- 
velde had  taken  Bruges,  and  had 
established  a  position  as  formidable 
to  Count  Louis  de  Male  of  Flanders 
as  that  of  Jacques  had  been  to  bis 
predecessor  Lewis  I.,  the  old  under- 
standing between  Ghent  and  Eng- 
land was  materially  altered.  Philip 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  veiy 
dangerous  young  potentate,  whose 
power  might  possibly  be  employed 
to  encumber  the  French,  but  from 
whose  advancement  there  was  on 
the  whole  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  to  be  hoped. 

England  was  by  slow  degrees 
learning  the  diplomatic  lesson  of 
non-intervention : 

No  open  answer  from  the  English  king 
Could  we  procure,  no  honest  jea  or  naj; 
But  only  grave  denotements  of  good-wili 
With  mention  of  the  perils  of  the  sea^ 
The  much  tempestuous  ocean,  and  the  loss 
Unspeakable  that  £nghind  suiiered  late 
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lo  her  wa-stnngths :  bnt  not  the  leas,  they 

said, 
6j  reason  of  good  loye  and  amity, 
The  kijig  shonld  order  reekonings  to  be 

made 
Bj  two  rafSdent  acholan,  of  the  charge 
dirhai  we  aonght:  his  Parliament  then 

attiog 
He  would  take  conndl  o(  andsend  jon  word 
What  might  be  done. 

The  tidiogs  of  this  'leisnrelj 
resolve*  Mr.  Taylor  uses  to  call 
forth  the  noble  speecK  in  which 
Artevelde  recogmses  and  describes 
the  weakness  and  the  strength,  the 
solitariness  and  the  supports,  of  his 
own  position : 

Lo!  with  the  chiyahry  of  Christendom 
I  wage  my  war — no  nation  for  my  friend. 
Yet  in  mch  nation  hawing  hosts  of  friends  I 
The  bondsmen  of  the  world,  that  to  their 

loids 
Are  bound  with  chains  of  iron,  nnto  me 
Are  knit  by  their  affections.    Be  it  so. 
From  kings  and  nobles  will  I  seek  no  more 
Aid,  friendship,  nor  alliance.  With  the  poor 
I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  man 
Set«  the  broad  seal  of  its  allegiance  there, 
And  ratifies  the  compact.    Vassals,  serfs, 
Ye  tliat  are  bent  witn  unrequited  toil, 
Yc  that  have  whitened  in  the  dungeon's 

darkness 
Through  years  that  knew  not  change  of 

night  and  day, — 
Tatt<rrdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge, 
I>^  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  mmbling 

maws, 
^liwie  porerty  was  whipped  for  stanring 

I  hail  yon  my  auxilian  and  allies. 

The  heroic  steps  bj  which  he 
adrances  from  a  hfe  of  meditative 
privacy  to  leadership  in  this  great 
military  and  political  straggle,  the 
shocks  of  drcomstance,  not  nncon- 
nected  with  revolutions  in  his  own 
great  nature,  which  pave  the  way 
for  the  fatal  day  at  Bosebecqno, — 
these  are  the  lofbj  snhjects  of  this 
double  tragedy. 

Philip  was  but  fonr  years  old 
when  his  father  Jacques  fell  a 
Tictim  to  the  Ghentese  jealousj  of 
ui  English  succession.  For  the 
first  forty  years  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued in  strict  retirement,  the 
richest  and  the  least  active  citizen 


of  Ghent.  He  was  as  an  oak  thajt 
stood  apart, 

far  down  the  Tale  of  life, 
Orowing  retired  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 

He  was  known  as  '  mild  Master 
Philip.*  He  used  to  saunter  his 
days  out  on  the  banks  of  the  lis, 
and  had  singular  skill  in  catching 
river-fish.  When  Van  den  Bosch, 
the  turbulent  leader  of  the  disaf- 
fected Whitehoods,  perceiving  how 
much  capital  may  be  made  of  the 
Artevelde  name,  proposes  him  as 
captain  of  the  town,  the  citizens  are 
thus  made  to  canvass  his  claims : 

ist  Burgher.  Nay,  Provost,  nay ; 

He  is  a  worthy  and  a  mild  good  man, 
And  we  have  need  of  such. 

Chaplain.  He's  what  you  say : 

But  'tis  not  mildness  of  the  man  that  rules 
Makes  the  mild  regimen. 

Provost  Who's  to  rule  the  fierce  ? 

'  I  prithee.  Van  den  Bosch,  cut  not  that 

throat; 
Boast  not  this  man  aliye,  or  for  my  sake, 
If  roast  he  must^  not  at  so  slow  a  fire ; 
Nor  yet  so  hastily  impale  this  other, 
But  give  him  time  to  ruminate  and  foretaste 
So  teirible  an  end.'    Mild  Philip  thus 
Shall  read  his  lecture  of  humanity. 

Chtmlain.    Truly  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  weak, 
As  of  the  wicked,  are  but  crueL 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  De  Lau- 
noj,  one  of  the  principal  popular 
champions,  at  Nivelle,  Uiat  the  Yan 
den  Bosch  party  began  to  totter; 
and  Philip  was  induced  to  take  the 
command,  in  order  to  divert  the 
rising  inclination  of  the  over-taxed 
and  famished  townspeople  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
But  he  is  represented  as  not  for  a 
moment  dazzled  or  misled : 

Your  vessel,  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the 

storm ; 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell, 
And  you  would  make  a  juiy-mast  of  me. 

It  is  the  memory  of  his  father's  life 
and  death — a  yearning  to  emulate 
the  one,  and  to  avenge  the  other — 
which  rules  his  speedy  decision; 
and  that  decision  taken,  he  passes 
at  once  fix>m  the  recluse  to  the 
leader  of  men.  There  is  nothing 
violent  or  unnatural  in  the  transi- 
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tion.  The  Flemish  Cromwell  had 
always  been,  unknown  to  others 
and  in  part  nnconscionsly  even  to 
himself,  ready  for  action,  one  of  those 
greatest  men  of  whom  *  the  world 
knows  nothing;'  one  of  the  very 
few — 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers, 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the 
peace. 

The  insight  and  judgment  with 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  worked  out 
the  cautious  but  decisive  handling 
by  Artevelde  of  his  new  command 
are  such  as  nothing  but  intense 
industry,  supplementing  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  a  'working  and  mould- 
ing spirit'  of  a  very  high  order, 
could  have  furnished.  Shortly 
after  his  election  a  formidable  move 
on  behalf  of  the  earl  is  made  by  Sir 
Guisebert  Orutt  and  Sir  Simon 
Bette,  two  wealthy  citizens,  who 
had  had  to  do  with  the  death  of 
the  elder  Artevelde,  and  were  now 
active  agents  on  the  court  side.  A 
special  assembly  of  all  the  guilds 
and  deans  of  crafts  is  convened  out- 
side the  Stadthaus;  and  Philip  thus 
muses  on  the  newborn  thought  of 
taking  the  ringleaders'  lives : 

These  hands  are  spotless  yet ; 
Yea,  white  as  when  in  infancy  they  strayed 
Unconscious  o'er  my  mother's  face,  or  closed 
With  that  small  grasp  which  mothers  lore 

to  feel. 
No  stain  has  come  upon  them  since  that 

time; 
They  have  done  nothing  violent ; 
Of  a  calm  will  untroubled  servants  they, 
And  went  about  their  offices,  if  here 
I  must  not  say  in  purity,  in  peace. 
But  he  they  served, — he  is  not  what  he  was. 
That  ciy  again ! 

Sir  knights,  ye  drive  me  dose  upon  the  rocks, 
And  of  my  caigo  you're  the  vilest  bales. 
So  overboard  wiUi  you  I    What,  men  of 

blood! 
Can  the  son  better  auspicate  his  arms 
Than  by  the  slaying  of  who  slew  the  father? 
Some  blood  may  flow  because  that  it  needs 

must, 
But  yours  by  choice:   111  slay  you  and 

thank  God. 

He  carries  out  this  resolution, 
taking  his  own  stand  by  one  of  the 
emissaries,   and  posting  Yan  den 


Bosch  by  the  other ;  and  astounds 
his  lieutenant — still  doubtful  of 
*  mild  Master  Philip ' — ^by  the  sim- 
ple but  ominous  oider  to  keep  eje 
on  him,  and  to  copy  every  ad 
This  blow  makes  him,  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  name,  'Captain  of  Ghent* 
He  is  master  of  the  burghers'  hearii 
no  less  than  of  the  city  gates,  and 
is  able  shortly  afterwards  to  execute 
the  bold  design  of  marching  in  per- 
son to  Bruges,  and  thus  surprising 
the  chief  centre  of  the  earFs  power. 

For  a  considerable  time  before 
the  accession  of  Philip  suppUes  of 
provisions  had  been  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  Ghent,  and  the  attack 
on  Bruges  was  a  measure  suggested 
by  the  arguments  of  despair.  But 
it  was  directed  by  the  clear  sagacitj 
and  strong  will  of  Artevelde,  and 
proved  a  great  success.  One  of  the 
finest  scenes  in  the  drama  is  thai 
which  describes  Artevelde  and  Yan 
den  Bosch  in  consultation,  on  tiie 
platform  of  St.  Nicholas's  steeple, 
at  the  time  when  the  earl's  herald 
from  Bruges  is  seen  approaching  the 
city.  With  the  instinct  of  an  old  and 
now  not  very  popular  demagogue, 
the  lieutenant  is  mutinously  re- 
solved on  taking  the  herald's  life 
before  he  enters  the  town,  as  the 
only  chance  of  escaping  a  change 
in  ihe  popular  breeze,  and  of  avoid- 
ing a  journey,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  earL  PhiHp, 
taking  the  start,  is  the  first  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  loda 
Yan  den  Bosch  within  it.  He  thesi, 
having  received  the  herald,  proceeds 
alone  to  the  market-place,  and  wins 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  make 
the  attack  on  Bruges  ;  after  which 
he  repairs  single-handed  to  the 
locked  steeple,  and  releases  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

One  of  the  most  remarkahle 
strokes  of  genius  displayed  in  PhSif 
van  Artevelde  consists  in  the  sahOe 
skill  by  which,  in  the  second  part, 
the  change  that  has  passed  or&  the 
hero  is  portrayed.  The  whole  com- 
position, equal  in  length  to  aboat 
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«ix  of  such  plAjs  as  are  adapted  for 
representation,  maj  be  conceived  to 
form  one  drama  in  two  g^nd  acts. 
Daring  the  first  act  Arteyelde's  cha- 
racter—like that  of  King  Arthur,  in 
the  eyes  of  Gninevere — ^is  almost 
oppressive  in  the  degree  of  its  per- 
fection.    It  shines  with  a   *pnre 
seTerify  of  perfect  light.'     His  de- 
votion to  the  public  service,  like  his 
devotion  to  Adriana,  is  not  onlj 
intrinsically  noble,  but  utterly  be- 
yond qnestion  of  the  popular  voice. 
In  the  second  act  all  is  changed. 
Artevelde  has  assumed  the  state 
and  bearing  of  a  sovereign  prince  ; 
he  eats  off  gold    and   silver,  has 
*  chambers  of  accompt  and  halls  of 
audience,'  is  clad  in  ftirred  scarlet, 
and  gives  regal  banquets.     True, 
he  excnses  himself  ably : 

Perhaps  the  state 
Aiul  royal  Bplendour  I  affect  is  deemed 
A  proof  of  pride^ — ^yet  they  that  these  oon- 

temn 
Know  little  of  the  sprioffs  that  move  man- 
kind. 
TiR  but  a  juvenile  pbUosophy 
That  strips  itself  and  casts  such  things 

aside, 
TOefa,  be  they  in  themselves  or  vile  or 

precious, 
\k  means  to  govern.     Or  I'm  deemed  mo- 

nwe, 
iierere,  impatient  of  what  hinders  me ; 
Yk  think  vhat  manner  of  men  are  these  I 

rale; 
^hi  patience  might  have  made  of  them 

reflect 
If  I  b*  stern  or  fierce,  'tis  from  strong  need 
And  strange  provocatives.   If  (which  I  own 

not) 
I  have  diank  deeper  of  ambition's  cup, 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  cup  of  love 
Wa«  wrested  from  my  hand.  Enough  of  this. 
Ambition  has  its  uses  in  the  scheme 
Of  Providence,  whose  instrument  I  am 
To  work  some  changes  in  the  world,  or  die. 

Yet  the  facts  remain ;  and,  as  for 
the  cup  of  love,  his  fingers  are 
already  closing  around  one  that 
holds  a  second  draught— instinct 
with  his  own  nobleness,  but  as  un- 
like the  first  as  he  now  is  from  his 
former  self.  Adriana  is  dead ;  and 
it  is  Elena  that  now  fills  Arteyelde's 
fancy,  and    soothes    his    troubled 


heart.  A  lovelier  conception  than 
Elena — of  the  kind — ^never  entered 
the&npjofapoet.  TheLayofJElena 
— ^that  rare  lyrical  gem  that  fills  the 
place  of  an  interlude  between  the 
two  great  acts,  and  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  infancy,  childhood, 
and  romantic  youth  of  Elena — ^has 
all  the  grace  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  and  a 
rhythmical  cadence  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  The 
heart  of  Virgfil  would  have  been 
gladdened  by  lines  like  these — ^the 
sad  girl's  memory  of  Italy : 

Yes,  I  remember  well 

The  land  of  many  hues, 
Whose  charms  what  praise  can  tell, 

Whose  praise  what  art  refuse? 
Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Kor  misty,  are  the  mountains  there, — 
Softly  sublime,  profusely  fair ! 
Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green, 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between. 

They  lightly  rise, 

And  scale  the  skies, 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root, 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round; 
Earthward  appear  in  mingled  growth 

The  mulbeny  and  maize, — above 
The  trellised  vine  extends  to  both 

The  leafy  shade  they  love. 
Looks  out  the  white-walled  cottage  here, 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near ; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach ; 
Whilst  chesnut  green  and  olive  grey 
Chequer  the  steep  and  winding  way. 

Elena  has  been  mistress  to  the 
craven  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whom 
she  has  deserted  after  discovering 
him  to  be  deeply  dyed  in  treachery 
towards  herself;  and  in  the  camp 
of  Philip,  daily  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  a  princely  man,  she  has  been 
restored  to  her  better  self.  Unut- 
terably sad  she  always  is,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  her  favourite  song : 

Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid : 
Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life. 

Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ? 
Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid : 
Thon  wag'st,  bnt  I  am  worn  with  strife, 

And  feel  like  fiowers  that  fade. 
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This  sadness  chimes  harmouiouslj 
with  the  moods  of  Artevelde,  and 
he  forms  a  connection  with  her, 
which  considerations  of  right  or 
expediency,  and  the  advice  of  an 
old  friend,  snch  as  Friar  John  of 
Heda,  alike  fful  to  dissolve.  It  is 
the  tmthftd  picture  of  the  deflection 
of  a  lofly  nature ;  once  down,  all  its 
highest  impulses  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  it  there : 

You,  Father  John, 
I  blame  not,  nor  myself  will  justify : 
But  call  my  veakaess  what  you  will,  the 

time 
Is  past  for  reparation.    Now  to  cast  off 
The  partner  of  my  sin  were  further  sin ; 
'Twere  with  her  first  to  sin,  and  next  against 

her. 

The  breach  in  Artevelde's  moral 
nature  shows  itself  in  a  growing 
wakefulness  to  morbid  impressions 
received  through  the  senses.  He 
begins  to  see  visions  and  to  dream 
dreams.  Biding  with  Van  Hjk 
across  the  bridge  of  Bosebecque,  he 
seems  to  himself  to  have  slept  in 
the  saddle,  and  to  have  dreamt  of 
the  sound  of  battle,  with  tumult, 
distracted  cries,  the  screams  of 
wounded  horses,  and  the  crash  of 
broken  timbers.  On  the  night  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle,  a  still  more 
ominous  apparition  is  g^ranted  him, 
the  recounting  of  which  to  Elena 
is  worked  out  with  extraordinary 
power.     We  extract  a  few  lines  : 

Artevelde.  The  gibbous  moon  was  in  a 
wan  decline. 
And  all  was  silent  as  a  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mixing  its  small  beginnings  with  the  dregs 
Of  the  pale  moonshine  and  a  few  faint  stars. 
The  cold  uncomfortable  daylight  dawned  ; 
And  the  white  tents,  topping  a  low  ground- 
fog, 
Showed  like  a  fleet  becalmed.    I  wandered 

far. 
Till  reaching  to  the  bridge  I  sate  me  down 
Upon  the  parapet.    Mudi  mused  I  there, 
BeTolving  many  a  passage  of  my  life. 
And  the  strange  destiny  that  lifted  me 
To  be  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host. 
And  terrible  to  kings.  What  followed  then 
I  hardly  may  relate,  for  you  would  smile ; 
And  say  I  might  hare  dreamed  as  well  a-bed 
As  gone  abroad  to  dream. 


Elema.  What  was  it? 

The  semblance  of  a  human  creature  ? 

Artevelde.  Yes. 

JSZma.  Like  any  you  had  known  in  life? 

Artevelde.  Most  like; 

Or  more  than  like:  it  was  the  Teiy  ssm^. 
It  was  the  image  of  my  wife. 

£2ena.  Of  her'. 

The  Lady  Adriana? 

Artevide.  My  dead  wife. 

She  appeared 
In  white,  as  when  I  saw  her  last,  laid  out 
After  her  death  ;  suspended  in  the  air 
She  seemed,  and  o'er  her  breast  her  urns 

were  crossed ; 
Her  feet  were    drawn  together   poindDg 

downwards. 
And  rigid  was  her  form  and  motioaleu. 
From  near  her  heart,  as  if  the  source  ven 

there, 
A  stain  of  blood  went  warering  to  her  feet 
So  she  remained  inflexible  as  stone 
And  I  as  flxedly  regarding  her. 
Then  suddenly,  and  in  a  line  obliqne, 
Thy  figure  darted  past  her,  whereupon, 
Though  rigid  still  and  straight,  she  down- 
ward moved; 
And  as  she  pierced  the  river  with  her  feet. 
Descending  steadily,  the  streak  of  Uood 
Peeled  off  upon  the  water,  which,  as  she 

vanished. 
Appeared  all  blood,  and  swelled  and  wel- 
tered sore. 
And  midmost  in  the  eddy  and  the  viiiri 
My  own  fSace  saw  I,  .which  was  pala  and 

calm 
As  death  could  make  it: — then  the  visica 

passed. 
And  1  perceived  the  river  and  the  bridge. 
The  mottled  sky  and  horizontal  nxxm, 
The  distant  camp,  and  all  things  bs  ther 
were. 
Like   Marins,    Wallenstein,  and 
Cromwell,    Pliilip    ran    Artevelde 
grew    more    apprehensive   of  the 
supernatural  as  nis  career  darkened 
towards  the  close.     The  mind  of 
Elena  was  hut  the  reflex  of  his  own ; 
and  their  mutual  insight  into  the 
future  is  picturesquely  recorded  by 
Froissart. 

The  fight  at  Eosehecque  was 
fiitallj  mismanaged,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  popuhr 
side  are  said  to  have  Mien.  !Di  tk 
dramatic  yersion  of  the  day's  events 
Elena,  having  arenged  Philips 
death  on  the  recreant  Sir  Fleoreaat 
of  Heurlee,  is  herself  killed  on  the 
great  captain's  corpse,  in  sight  of 
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Boarbon  her  former  treacherous 
loTcr.  His  voice  is  given  for  treat- 
ing the  remains  of  Artevelde  with 
oatrage ;  but  this  proposal  is  over- 
ruled bj  the  generous  Duke  of 
Burgnndj,  who,  while  urging  the 
concession  of  a  soldier's  funeral, 
sums  up  the  character  of  the  de- 
parted hero: 

Dire  rebel  though  he  was, 
Trt  vith  a  noble  nature  and  great  giits^ 
Vim  he  endowed,  coniage,  discretion,  wit, 
Ai>  eqoal  temper  and  an  ample  soul, 
Rock-bound  and  fortified  aeainst  assanltfl 
Of  transitory  passion;  but  below 
Built  on  a  surging  subterranean  fire, 
Tkt  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts. 
So  prompt  and  capable,  and  yet  so  calm, 
He  nothing  lacked  in  soTcreignty  but  the 


Nothing  in  soldiership  except  good  fortune. 

These  lines  furnish  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  force  and  dignitj  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  style.     Within   quite 
recent  times  we  have  had  the  blank 
verse  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Sbelley;    of   Mr.    Tennyson,    Mr. 
ilatthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Heniy 
Taylor.    These  examples  are  all  of 
a  perfectly  distinct  character,  but 
all  excellent.     The  last  is  equable, 
well  sustained,   and  always  vigo- 
rous ;  rising  sometimes  to  a  majestic 
flow  of  rhythm,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining an  unusual  weight  of  sen- 
tentioiis  apophthegm  without  being 
injnrioaaly  encumbered.     The  style 
Ls  in  a  word,  the  exactly  fitting 
vehicle  of  the  author's  great  con- 
ceptions.    Philip  van  Artevelde  is  a 
philosophical  poem   of   the    most 
genninekind.     Mr.  Taylor's  reflec- 
tions are  not  calculated  to  create  a 
petty  surprise,  nor  to  disturb  the 
feelmgs  of  a  reader  belonging  to  a 
less  liberal  school  than  his  own. 
Sensation,  in  the  acceptation  which 
recent  slang  has  bestowed  upon  the 
^ord,  is  al:^ut  the  last  thing  that  a 
pera«d  of  his  poems  would  produce. 
His  liberalism  is  not  the  clamorous 
and  reiterated  shibboleth  of  a  party ; 
it  is  the  well  weighed  result   of 
much  revolving  the  thoughts  and 

vays  of  men.    His  tone  is,  perhaps 


a  little  in  excess,  the  tone  of  a 
scholar,  of  a  writer  in  the  closet. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  plays, 
with  the  single  exception  of  St 
Clement's  Eve,  thiere  is  a  want  of 
distinct  individual  life  about  the 
minor  characters;  the  principal 
figure  has  been  elaborated  and  me- 
ditated on  until  it  seems  to  cast 
somewhat  too  deep  a  shadow  over  the 
rest.  But  this  is  a  subject  which, 
in  the  face  of  such  transcendent  ex- 
cellence and  so  much  thoroughness 
of  work,  we  do  not  care  to  pursue 
further.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  reading  Mr.  Taylor  we  seem  to 
breathe  a  finer  moral  atmosphere ; 
and  one  rises  from  his  poems  with 
a  confirmed  confidence  in  the 
worthy  and  noble  uses  of  Art. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years 
Philip  vcvn  Artevelde  was  followed 
by  Edwin  the  Fair,    In  selecting  a 
subject  from  the  tenth  century,  Mr. 
Taylor  wisely  allowed  himself  con- 
siderable   latitude    of    treatment. 
The  letter  of  history  being  so  scanty 
and  doubtful,   he  resolved  to    be 
true  at  any  rate  to  its  spirit.     Cha- 
racteristic incidents  from  bordering 
reigns  have  therefore  been  included 
in    that    of   Edwin ;   and    certain 
events— such  as  the  exile   of  St. 
Dunstan   in    Flanders — which  ac- 
tually occurred  within  that  narrow 
space  of  time  have,  for  the  sake  of 
compression,   been  omitted.      The 
powerful  impulse  given  to  mona- 
chism  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
spread  of  the  Benedictine  discipline 
throughout  Europe  was  the  origin 
of  the  collision  which  took  place  in 
Edwin's  reign  between  the  crown 
and  the  cowl.     The  feud  between 
regulars  and    seculars    occasioned 
great  national  exhaustion,  and  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  militaiy 
strength  of  the  country  was  arrayed 
on    one   side  or  the  other.     The 
Danes,  who  preferred  the  sack  of 
a  monastery  to  the  storming  of  a 
castle,  were  on  the  alert ;  the  prajcr 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  liturgy,  for  de- 
liverance a  fwto/re  Northmannoriunj 
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proved  ftitile  to  those  who  had  re- 
nonnced  the  duty  of  helping  them- 
selves; and  the  play  ends  with  a 
rush  of  the  enemy  into  the  very 
precincts  of  the  cathedral  at 
Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  where  fiineral 
rites  are  being  performed  over  the 
body  of  Elgiva. 

The  *  stirring,  stormy  motion'  of 
the  times  has  been  perfectly  con- 
ceived by    Mr.   Taylor,   who    has 
transferred  the  effect  to  his  picture 
as  the  accessoiy  colouring  of  one 
stupendously      powerful       central 
figure.     It  is   on  St.  Dunstan,   of 
course,  that  the  main  interest  of  the 
drama  is  fixed.     The  vast  intellec- 
tual energy  and  acuteness  of  that 
extraordinary    man    can    scarcely 
be  over-estimated.     He  was  so  far 
ahead    of   his    contemporaries    at 
court  in  mathematical  and  liberal 
studies  as  to  be  accused  of  demoni- 
acal arts,  a  charge  which  (as  Turner 
remarks)  gives  demonstration  of  the 
talents  and  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son so  accused ;  it  was  by  his  skill 
in  music    that    he  first  won    the 
&vour  of  Edred,  and  he  was  equally 
ingenious  in  the  practice  of  other 
rare      accomplishments  —  writing, 
painting,  and  engraving.     Nor  has 
Mr.  Taylor  omitted  to  notice   his 
fisune  as  a  mechanic,   introducing 
him  during  his  flight  at  the  black- 
smith's forge  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
act  of  giving  a  lesson  on  an  im- 
proved method  of  making  coulters. 
He  was  familiar,  in  short,  with  the 
omne  scibile  of  his  times,  and  with 
a  great  deal  more  which  the  inere 
scholars  of  that  age,  and  indeed  of 
any  age,  would  hardly  admit  to  be 
scibile  at  all.     By  much  painful  in- 
ward strife  he  had  attained  com- 
plete mastery  over  himself;  and  he 
had    gradually  learned    the   most 
difficult  lesson  in  the  world — ^the 
secret  of  swaying  the  wills  of  his 
fellow  men.     The  whole  of  his  im- 
mense energies  were  at  last  inter- 
penetrated and  guided  by  the  single 
impulse  of  devotion  to  the  Church, 
not  merely  as  a  spiritual  authority, 


but  as  an  institution  in  society — Slu 
institution,  the  idea  of  which  was 
ever  present  to  the  inner  eye  of  his 
soul,  but  was  feebly  realised  in  the 
world  visibly  existing  around  him. 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  him  soliloquise 
thus,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of 
two  of  his  party,  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Winchester : 

The  Church  is  great, 
Ib  holy,  is  ineffably  divine ! 
Spiritually  seen,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith. 
The  body  of  the  Church,  lit  from  within. 
Seems  but  the  luminous  phantom  of  a  body: 
The  incorporeal  spirit  is  all  in  all. 
Eternity  a  parte  post  et  ant* 
So  drinks  the  refuse,  thins  the  mat«rri.t! 

fibre 
That  lost  in  ultimate  tenuity 
The  actual  and  the  mortal  lineaments. 
The  Church  in  time,  the  meagn,  definiv. 

bare 
Ecclesiastical  anatomy, 
The  body  of  this  death,  translates  iUelf. 
And  glory  upon  glory  swallowing  all 
Makes  earth  a  scarce  distinguishable  sp*^k 
In  universal  heaven.     Such  is  the  Church 
As  seen  by  faith ;  but  otherwise  r«gardeti. 
The  body  of  the  Church  is  searched  in  rain 
To  find  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is  no- 
where. 
Here  are  two  bishops  ;  but  'tis  not  in  thf  m. 

It  is   this    keen   inward    vision 
which  keeps  him  always  a  march 
in  advance  of  his  enemies,  and  sus- 
tains in  him  that  marvellous  fertility 
of  resource  without  which  a  leader 
in  troubled  times  is  nothing.  Ethei-  | 
wald,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  canvass- 
ing the  prospects  of  ilie  approachinsr 
synod,  when  the  grave  question  i.^ 
to  be  raised  whether  the  privatr 
marriage  of  Edwin  and  Elgiva  sh&ll 
be  ratified  by  the  Church,  ezpressies. 
a  foreboding  of  opposition   to  the 
monastic  influence.     *•  'Tis  said  the 
synod,  when  it  meets,  will  not  be 
pure,  nor  of  one  mind.'     To  wb'ch 
St.  Dunstan  unhesitatingly  replies : 

Tis  ignorantly  aaid: 
/  am  the  synods  %  mind. 

But  like  other  men  who  hare  seen 
&rther  than  their  contemporanes. 
he  reasons  himself  into  the  persua- 
sion that  practical  means  must  be 
employed,  in  order  to  siqiplement 
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the  operations  of  Providence.  The 
question  of  ratifying  the  king's 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees was  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  regalars'  canse.  Earl  Athnlf, 
hrotber  to  Elgiva,  was  already 
threatening  the  capital ;  and  Wnlf- 
stan  the  Wise,  his  aged  chaplain, 
backed  by  a  large  mnster  of  secular 
clergy,  was  to  attend  the  synod, 
brmging  the  earl's  conditions.  St. 
Dnnstan  foresees  what  will  be  the 
natnral  bent  of  the  majority  in  the 
coancil;  to  them  the  ratification 
will  seem  to  be  no  great  matter  in 
itself,  but  an  easy  method  of  re- 
storing peace.  Tlus  is  not  the  view 
of  a  man  who  lives  rapt  in  the  ideal 
of  an  everlasting  Church.  And  as 
to  its  eventually  becoming  the  reso- 
latioD  of  the  synod,  cannot  that  be 
prevented  by  timely  precaution  ? 
He  has  no  misgiving  about  the  voice 
which  inwardly  to  himself  declares 
the  will  of  God.  The  problem  is, 
how  to  cause  the  synod  to  hear  the 
same  voice  manifestly  coming  from 
heayen.  For  the  successful  solution 
of  this  problem  he  is  at  length  per- 
soaded  that  Heaven  would  have 
liiiD  provide;  and  he  provides  ac- 
cordingly. 

His  speech  before  the  synod 
begins  in  a  tone  of  tottering  mis- 
trust; 

BretlireD,  seek  not  in  me 
^pport  or  oounsel.    The  whole  head  is  sick, 
Tbe  whole  heart  faint 

Bat  he  presently  lashes  himself  into 
aconfident  assurance  of  supernatural 
direction,  and  appeals  to  the  large 
crucifix  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  from 
the  interior  of  which  a  voice — pro- 
bably that  of  hifl  follower  (Jurmo— 
twice  ejaculates  the  ominous  words, 
Ahift  hoc  tU  fiat.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  secular  party  have  lost  all 
chance,  and  retire  amidst  the  shouts 
and  curses  of  the  regulars. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  true  character  and  posi- 
tion of  St.  Dunstan;  and  in  passing 
the  Rubject  over  we  must  not  be 
Bapposcd  to  imply  that  the  drama 


of  Edvnn  the  Fair  contains  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  saint,  or  one 
that,  even  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  all 
points  historically  trustworthy.  Mr. 
Taylor's  achievement  has  been  this: 
that,  more  than  any  single  historian 
who  had  appeared  before  he  wrote, 
he  has  clothed  the  figure  of  the  saint 
with  the  garb  of  reality,  and  made 
him  live,  move,  and  act  before  our 
eyes ;  bringing  out  in  full  relief  his 
splendid  mental  endowments,  his 
magnificent  aspirations,  his  natural 
tenderness,  as  shown  by  his  bitter 
grief  on  the  death  of  his  aged 
mother — 

My  friend — I  had  but  her — no  more, 
Ko  other  upon  earth — and  as  for  heaven, 
I  am  as  they  that  seek  a  sign,  to  whom 
No  sign  is  given.    My  mother!     Oh,  my 
mother! 

— together  with  those  darker  hue» 
of  character  which  fell  upon  him  as- 
the  shadow  of  the  age  he  lived  in,, 
and  which  remind  us  that,  though 
he  was  in  truth  a  mighty  leader,  a 
son  of  the  gentis  Bem-um^  he  was  a 
child  of  the  tenth  century  also. 

If  Fhilyp  van  Artevelde  is  the 
greatest  of  Mr.  Taylor's  works,  and 
IJdwin  perhaps  the  best  studied,  and 
the  most  forcibly  impressive,  8L 
Glemenfs  Eve  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  carefully  finished.  And 
though  departing  from  chronological 
sequence,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
it  here,  as  our  space  forbids  more 
than  a  few  words  on  Isaac  Gomnenusy 
our  author's  earliest  drama,  and  on 
The  Virgin  Widow  (henceforward  to 
be  called  A  Sioilian  Summer)  which 
appeared  in  1850. 

The  scenes  of  St.  Glemenfs  Eve 
are  laid  in  the  year  1407,  at  a  period 
when  political  disorder  and  eocle- 
siasticiJ  schism  had  combined  to 
reduce  society  in  France  to  about 
the  worst  condition  of  which  the 
middle  ages  afibrd  an  example.  The 
intermittent  madness  of  Charles  YI. 
le  Hen-aims^  placed  the  reins  of 
government  nominally  in  the  power 
of  the  Council ;  but  they  were  in 
reality  tossed  from  hand  to  hand 
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tHrougli  the  rivalry  of  Lewis,  Duke 
of  Orleaais,  the  king's  brother,  and 
Jean  Sans  Penr,  Duke  of  Bnrgundy, 
son  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  the  kill's 
late  uncle.  France,  as  in  the  vision 
of  Robert  the  Hermit,  resembled — 

A  woman's  body,  whereupon  were  perched 
Two  birds,  a  falcon  and  a  kite,  whose  heads 
Bore  each  a  crown,  and  each  had  bloody 

beaks, 
And  blood  was  on  the  claws  of  each,  which 

clasped 
This  the  right  breast  and  that  the  left,  and 

each 
Fought  with  the  other,  nor  for  that  they 

ceased 
To  tear  the  body. 

The  central  figure  in  the  dramais  the 
'falcon'  of  the  vision — ^the  Dnke  of 
Orleans.  *  Rien  si  chevaleresque.  .  . 
D'ailleurs   6toit  aimable,   agr^able 
et  doux  dans  ses  manieres,  son  Ian- 
gage    6toit    facile,   raisonnable    et 
sMuisant ;    il    savoit    s'entretenir 
mieux   qu'aucun  prince    avec    les 
docteurs  et  les  hommes  habiles  des 
conseils  du  roi.'     To  complete  the 
concurrent  testimony  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  character,  in  personal 
beauty  he  resembled   his  brother 
(le  hien'aimS)^  and   sapiehat  sicut 
angelus  Domini.      In  the  Convent 
of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,  there  is 
at  the  time  of  the  play  a  novice, 
possessed  of  wondeifel  grace  and 
beauty,  but  of  the  loftiest  devotion, 
by  name  Jolande  St.   Bimy.     A 
retainer  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  named 
Montargis,  the  lago  of  the  play,  who 
has  already  hopelessly  ensnared  Flos 
de  Flavy,  Jolande's  bosom  friend, 
is  possessed  with  a  wanton  whim 
to  seize  the  latter,  and  forms  the 
design  of  carrying  her  off  to  a  dis- 
tant chAteau  of  his  own,  on  her 
return  fix)m  vespers  in  the  Celes- 
tine  Chapel  in  the  Rue  Barbette. 
Tidings  of  this  villany  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who — 
disguising  himself  and  five  picked 
retainers  in  pilgrims'  weeds — ^meets 
and  baffles  the  party  of  Montargis, 
whom  he  disarms  and  wounds,  and 
having  rescued  Jolande  is  himself 
led  captive  by  the  dignity  and  loveli- 


ness of  her  character.  The  follow- 
ing  are  his  opening  words  in  the 
interview  which  he  obtains  with 
her  on  the  day  after  the  afiray : 

Once  in  a  midnight — ^'twas  when  the  war 
With  Brittany  broke  out— tired  with  the  dis 
And  tumult  of  the  host,  I  left  the  roAd 
And  in  the  distant  cloisters  of  the  vood 
Dismounted  and  sat  down.   The  ontroabled 

moon 
Kept  through  the  silent  skies  a  cloiidle>« 

course, 
And  kissed  and  hallowed  with  her  tecdc; 

light 
Young  leaf  and  mossy  trunk,  and  on  the 

sward 
Black  shadows  slumbered,  softly  counter- 
changed 
With  silver  bars.    Majestic  and  serene, 
I  said,  is  Nature's  night,  and  what  is  Mad  »? 
Then  from  the  secret  heart  of  some  reeess 
Gushed  the  sweet  noctums  of  that  6enca< 

bird 
Whose  love-note  never  sleeps.    With  glad 

surprise 
Her  music  thrilled  the  bosom  of  the  vood, 
And  like  an  angel's  message  entered  mine. 
Why  wander  back  my  moughts  to  that 

night-march? 
Can  you  divine?  or  must  I  tell  you  whv? 
The  world  without  and  world  within  tJiii 

precinct 
Are  to  my  heart,  the  one  the  hunying  marcl: 
With  riot,  outrage,  ribaldry,  and  noise, 
Insulting  Night — ^the  other  deep  repose, 
That  listens  only  to  a  love-taught  song 
And  throbs  with  gentlest  joy. 

Jolande  stands  alone  amon^  ^Ir. 
Taylor's  female  characters.  She  i» 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  lay  figure, 
momentarily  diverted  from  the  de- 
votion which  is  the  natural  life  of 
her  spirit  by  a  passion  for  the  dake. 
but  restored  to  herself  dtiring 
the  effort  she  makes  to  core  the 
king's  insanity  by  a  miracle,  the 
failure  of  which  harries  on  tk 
duke's  death  and  her  own.  Flos 
de  Flavy,  though  a  sUght  charac- 
ter, is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
distinctly  drawn  in  all  Mr.  Taylor's 
compositions.  With  the  fiirther  ex- 
ception of  Theodora  in  Isa<i^  (\' '^• 
neniiSy  and  of  Elena,  his  female 
creations  fall  naturally  into  t^o 
groups.  There  are  the  blindly, 
fondly  loving— so  fondly  as  to  Ixt- 
der  on  the  insipid — ^Anna  Gomneniu 
Bosalba,  and   (in  a  less   degr^) 
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Adriana;  and  the  sarcaBtically 
brusque,  as  Glaca  van  Artevelde, 
£inma,  daughter  of  Wulfstan  the 
Wise,  and  ^ordeliza.  Flos  is  the 
most  genuine  woman  thronghont 
the  p^jB,  and  Clara  the  noblest 
feminine  character.  Here  is  her 
answer  to  Van  Aeswyn,  the  emissary 
of  her  devoted  lover  Sir  Walter 
D'Arlon,  who  begs  that  she  wiU  fly 
from  the  &mine  and  pestilence  of 
Ghent  to  one  of  his  castles,  and 
ventures  to  hint  that  her  removal 
to  a  place  of  safety  might  be  a  relief 
to  her  brother  Philip: 

CZora.  No,  sir,  you  mistake, 

Ksoving  nor  him  nor  me:  we  two  hare 

grown 
From  biith  on  my  side,  boyhood  upon  his, 
Inseparably  together,  as  two  grafts 
Out  of  the  se^-same  stock ;  weVe  shared 

alike 
The  son  and  shower  and  all  that  Heaven 

bath  sent  us ; 
Pre  Wed  him  much  and  qiiarreU'd  with 

him  oft, 
And  all  our  loves  and  quarrels  past  are  links 
Tbtt  no  advenity  aball  e'er  dissever. 
And  I  am  nsefol,  too ;  he'll  tell  you  that ; 
We  Artoveldes  were  made  for  times  like 

these; 
The  Deacon  of  the  Mariners  said  well 
That  ve  are  of  such  canvas  as  they  nse 
To  make  ttorm-stay-sails.    1  have  mnch  in 

charge, 
And  ru  stand  by  him  and  abide  the  worst. 
Aetv^.  Then   must  I  tell  Sir  Walter 

that  you  never 

Clara.  Alas,  poor  FArlon!  did  I  then 
ay '  never? ' 
It  IB  a  sharp  unkindly  sounding  word. 
T^Q  him  to  ask  me  when  the  siege  is  raised. 
But  then  he  shall  not  need ;  he  can  come 

hither. 
Bat  tell  him — of  your  knowledge — not  from 


The  iroman  could  not  be  of  Natare's  making 
Whom,  being  kind,  her  misery  made  not 
kinder. 

SL  ClemefWs  Eve  contains  several 
passages  illustrating  the  power  of 
hamorons  writing,  in  which  the 
aathor  sometimes  excels.  Two 
mfBans,  personating  exorcist  monks 
from  Eu,  arrive  in  Paris,  ostensibly 
to  track  the  sorcerer  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cansed  the  king*s 
madness,  bat  reallj  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  Jean  Sans  Peur.     They 
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falsely  aocnse  and  seize  in  the  street 
Passac,  the  king's  barber,  who  is 
by  and  by  rescaed  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  In  the  crisis  of  his  danger 
this  conversation  occurs  : 

Father  Betizac.  Truly  the  Father  of  Lies 
Sits  like  a  weaver  at  his  loom,  and  weaves. 
You'll  find  him,  sirs,  as  hardv  to  deny 
The  Eve  of  Pentecost,  when  he  was  seen 
At  midnight  in  the  Rue  des  Ursulins 
Banging  and  whirling  round  and  round  the 

gibbet; 
Whiles  the  dead  bodies,  swinging  in  the 

wind. 
Sang  *  Ave  Sathanas  I '  That  too  he'll  den^. 
Pasaac.  As  I'm  a  Christian  man,  sirs,  it 

is  fieilse. 
Father  Betieac.  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew 

he  would  deny  it. 
Passac.  At  midnight  on  the  Eve  of  Pen- 
tecost 
I  was  at  noctums  in  the  Chapel  BoyaL 
znd  Cituten,  Oh  monstrous  liarl  I  saw 
thee  with  mine  eyes 
Banging  and  scouring  round   about  the 

gibbet, 
At  midnight  chimes ;  yea,  with  mine  eyes 

I  saw  thee. 
Thou  hadst  put  on  the  body  of  a  cur, 
Acock-taU'dcnr. 

Two  monks  in  Edwin  the  Fair,  con- 
versing about  St.  Dnnstan  in  the 
monastery  of  Sheen,  are  scckrcely 
more  rational : 

1st  Monk.    He  slept   two   hours— no 
more;  then  raised  his  head. 
And  said,  '  Methinks  it  raineth.' 

%nd  Monk.  Twice  he  cough'd 

And  then  he  spat. 

ist  Monk.  He  raised  himself  and  said 
'  Methinks  it  raineth,' — pointing  with  his 

hand. 
The  word  was  even  as  though  an  angel's 

tongue 
Had  spoken,  and  when  I  look'd  it  rain'd 
apace. 

And  the  popular  impeachment  of 
Isaac  Comnenns  is  written  with 
great  cleverness  in  the  same  vein : 

ist  Citizen.  But  how  did  Comnenus  bring 
it  about,  answer  me  that? — ^You're  dumb, 
— ye  know  not.  Now  hear  me.  You  all 
know  that  some  years  by-gone  this  Com- 
nenus was  out  in  the  Persian  war,  fighting 
in  as  Christian-like  a  manner  as  I  myself 
or  any  of  you.  Now  nmrk ; — after  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  there  comes  to  him  in  his 
tent  one  evening  an  old  man,  wrapped  in  a 
fiowing  mantle,  and  holding,  look  ye,  a  cup 
in  one  hand  and  a  mighty  volume  in  the 

E  S 
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other.  He  was  as  wicked  a  magian  as  you 
shall  see  in  all  Persia ;  and  he  said  to  him, 
look  ye,  he  said  ....  by  the  sweat  of  St. 
Isidore  I  hare  forgotten  what  he  said.  Bat 
eyer  since,  this  C^mnenns  has  been  one  of 
your  bloody  schismatics  and  heretical  mur- 
dering villains. 

JU.  We  know  it.    We  know  it 

i8t  Citizen,  Ay,  and  you  know  too  the 
holy  image  of  the  blessed  St.  Basil,  in  the 
niche  over  the  monks  of  St.  Ckinon's  gate. 
Now  this  Comnenus,  no  farther  back  than 
one  night  I  know  not  when,  riding  past 
like  a  madman  with  two  or  three  more  such 
heathen  pagan  knights  from  over-sea,  puts 
me  his  lance  in  the  rest  with  the  butt  end 
to  the  onset,  and  drives  it  two  inches  and  a 
half  into  St.  Basil's  eye. 

znd  Monk.  Anathema  esto ! 

i»t  Citizen.  But  they'll  tell  you,  they  of 
the  green  faction,  that  he's  a  very  Socrates, 
a  second  Gsesar,  and  holds  your  clubs  are 
no  better  than  oaten  straws,  and  will  not 
frighten  the  flies  from  lighting  on  your 
noses.  But  mark  you  this — I)id  Osesar 
ever  consort  with  wicked  magians?  Bid 
Cseear  ever  hit  St.  Basil  in  the  eye  ? 

Citizens.  Xo,  no. 

let  Citizen.  And  though  I  think  he  be 
neither  a  saint  nor  a  martyr,  yet  I'll  be 
bound  for  him  he  was  no  blood-thirsty 
heretic  Why  then,  if  Csesar  was  no  heretic, 
a  heretic  can  be  no  Csesar.  And  look  ye, 
what  I  say  is  this, — shall  all  Constantinople 
be  starved  to  death  because  of  one  man  ? 

^.  Never,  never.  Bum  his  house.  Cut 
his  throat. 

let  Citizen.  Then  look  ye,  what  I  say  is 
this, — ^if  he  be  not  already  fled  forth  the 
city  gates 

Citizens.  Stop  him,  seize  him,  secure  the 
gates. 

%nd  Monk.  Smite  him  hip  and  thigh, 
hew  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

Isaac  GomnemiSf  though  overloaded 
with  sententioas  speeches,  and  cum- 
bered with  a  very  ill  digested  scheme 
of  action,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able first  works  that  have  ever  been 
produced.  The  hero,  Isaac,  who  is 
a  blighted  man  before  he  appears 
on  the  scene,  says  virtually  in  every 
deed  and  movement — 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither 
by  despair. 

He  has  lost  his  early  love,  Irene, 
and  is  now,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, *  riding  his  heart  with  spurs '; 
in  which  mood  he  is  persecuted  by 
the  passionate  attachment  of  Theo- 


dora, daughter  of  the  reigning  Em- 
peror Nicephorus,  who — ^like  another 
Scylla — ^would  gladly  make  common 
cause  with  the  foe  of  her  tottering 
sire.  He  steadily  rejectB  her  ad- 
vances;  and,  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  for  the  Comnenian  &mily, 
when  the  moody  Isaac  has  handed 
over  the  reins  of  empire  to  his 
youngfer  and  more  popular  brother, 
Alexius — when  the  aged  patriarch 
is  dead,  and  the  deposed  Nicephoms 
has  perished  in  prison  by  his  own 
hand — she  seeks  an  interview  with 
the  man  who  has  set  her  aside,  and 
stabs  him  to  the  heart.  There  is 
something  about  the  tragedy  of 
Isa4ic  Comnenus  which  reminds  one 
more  forcibly  of  the  nnflinchincr 
Nemesis  in  the  Ghneek  dramatists 
than  of  any  modem  conception. 
The  fall  of  Isaac  after  the  success- 
ful capture  of  Constantinople  and 
the  magnanimous  rejection  of  power 
on  his  own  behalf,  if  it  resembles 
anything  in  art  at  all,  can  only  be 
likened  in  its  suddenness  and  \i& 
horror  to  the  fall  of  Agamemium 
after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

The  motto  of  Leviore  pledro  has 
been  justly  prefixed  to  A  Sicilian 
Summer  (formerly  called  The  Virgm 
Widow).     It  is  the  only  one  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  dramatic  poems  which  dot-s 
not  rest  on  a  serious  historical  basis, 
and  is,  in  fact,  only  the  clever  ver- 
sification of  an  Italian  love-stoir. 
Silisco,  Marquis  of  Malespina,  is  a 
somewhat    melodramatic     person ; 
and  the  series  of  adventures  wbicli 
terminate  in  his  union  with  Rosalfe, 
the  virgin  widow,  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the   principal  cha- 
racter.    The    old    Count  Ugo,  to 
whom  Rosalba  had  been  actnaHj 
married,  but  who  is  instructed  on 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding  in  the 
state   of  his  wife's  mind  towards 
Silisco,  considerately  sets  out  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and,  dying  in  the 
Holy  Land,  leaves  her  in  possession 
of  all  his  wealth.     He  had  been 
mortgagee  of  the  Malespina  estates, 
so  that  the  marquis,  in  addition  t'> 
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other  wind&Ufl   of   fortune,  finds 
himself  installed  in  the  possession 
of  his   own   again    on    marrying 
Bosalba.    Able  as  the  treatment  of 
this  sabject  is,  one  can  scarcelj 
EToid  the  reflection  while  reading 
A  Sicilian  Summer  that  it  is  not  a 
task  worthy  of  the  author's  great 
powers  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 
The  Lay  of  Elena  is  a  poem  of  so 
much  beauty  and  thorough  merit 
as  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  its 
anther  might    have    attained    no 
mean  eminence  as  a  lyrical  poet  had 
he  worked  in  that  direction.     But 
though  it  givea  evidence,  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  shorter  but  chann- 
ing  sketch  called  Ia,go  Varese,  that 
he  might  have  written  well  in  the 
lyrical   style   of   Wordsworth,  he 
would  never   have  made  a  good 
song-writer.     There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  exquisite  stanzas  scattered 
here  and  there   among  the  plays, 
but  Uiere  are  mt>re  of  inferior  merit, 
and  some  (like  Earl  Athulfs  song, 
^  Sinks  the  sun  with  a  smile,'  in 
Edum  the  Fair)  almost  approach- 
ing grotesqueness.     Whatever  else 
Tou  may  mistake,  you  cannot,  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is  made  to  say, 
^mistake   a    sang.'      Thorbiorga's 
dirge- 
He  stood  on  the  rock. 
And  he  looked  on  the  sea — 

is,  perhaps,    the   most   successful 
specimen. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  select 


many  more  examples  of  the  rare 
taste  and  judgment  with  which 
these  poems  abound.  But  we  have 
said  and  quoted  enough  to  show 
what  is  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor.  To  sum  it  up  in  few 
words,  he  is  one  of  the  veiy  small 
number  of  writers  of  genius,  con- 
cerning whom  it  can  he  said  that 
they  have  given  their  powers  a 
fiadr  chance.  What  careful  educa- 
tion and  long  reflection  can  do  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  endow- 
ments of  nature,  we  feel  to  have 
been  conscientiously  done  here.  It 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Taylor  always  pre- 
serves an  equal  temper  of  composi- 
tion, and  rarely,  if  ever,  falLs  below 
himself.  He  never  allows  his  sub- 
ject to  engross  him  to  the  neglect 
of  his  style,  nor  ever  in  over-sedu- 
lous attention  to  mere  workmanship 
loses  sight  of  his  lofly  aim.  Look- 
ing at  his  political  and  moral 
standing-point,  and  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated, one  might  be  disposed  to 
call  bun  the  dramatist  of  the  Lake 
school.  But  he  stands  in  reality 
completely  alone,  and  differs  from 
Sonihey  as  widely  in  bent  of  genius 
and  method  of  composition  as  he 
resembles  him  closely  in  elevation 
and  greatness  of  heart.  The  pre- 
sent centuiy  has  produced  few 
English  poets  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  they  delight  more  rea- 
sonably or  instruct  more  nobly. 
H.  M.  M. 
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THE  ETHICS  OP  DISENDOWMENT. 


rpHAT  almost  as  soon  as  these 
X  words  are  before  the  world  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  will 
witness  the  introduction  of  a  plan 
for  the  disendowment  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Ghnrchy  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  inevitable^  That  the  neces- 
sity  or  expediency  of  the  measure, 
the  consequences  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  produce  and  the  dan- 
gers which  we  maj  hope  it  will 
enable  us -to  avoid,  will  be  fuMy, 
and  ably  discussed  on  both  sides, 
nobody  can  doubt.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  question  which, 
important  as  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public  and  strongly  as  it  will 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  Opposition, 
is  likely  to  receive  very  cursory  and 
unsatisfactory  treatment  from  the 
ministerial  debaters.  It  is  certain 
that  the  champions  of  the  Irish 
Church  will  denounce  its  disendow- 
ment as  the  confiscation  of  corporate 
property.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  advocates  of  disendowment 
will  not  perceive,  or  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  expose,  the  fidlacy 
upon  which  such  an  argument  must 
necessarily  rest. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  of 
English  poHtical  controversy  will 
feel  surprise  at  this  anticipation.  It 
is  so  easy  to  declaim  against  a 
measure  as  morally  dishonest  and 
BO  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is 
morally  justifiable,  so  easy  to  arouse 
sympathy  by  eloquent  indignation 
and  so  difficult  to  fix  attention  upon 
abstract  principles,  so  easy  to  excite 
the  House  by  party  invective  and 
so  impossible  to  make  it  take  any 
interest  in  philosophical  definitions 
and  deductions, — that  the  worst 
orator  may  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
former  attempt,  and  the  best  may 
be  excused  for  shrinking  irom  the 
latter.  It  is  therefore  by  the  press, 
if  at  all,  that  the  great  question, 
whether  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  the  English  Legis- 
lature is  morally  justifiable  or  not^ 


is   likely    to  be    satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed. 

The  subject  is  one  upon  whick 
we  hold  a  very  strong  uid  precise 
opinion,  foundedupon  reasons  which, 
whether  correct  or  erroneous,  are 
at  all  events  capable  of  brief  and 
clear  explanation.  These  reasons 
we  have  not  yet  seen  explained. 
We  think  we  perceive  exactly  why, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  English 
Legislature  is  morally  entitled  to 
disendow  the  Irish  Church.  In  so 
thinking  we  may  of  course  be  mis- 
taken. But  as  the  time  is  now  fasi 
approaching  when  eveiy  consistent 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  question 
will  be  of  some  value,  and  as  the 
question  is  oiie  upon  which  con- 
sistent  and  intelligible  views  seem 
likely  to  be  particularly  scarce,  we 
make  no  apology  for  taking  the 
present  opportunity  to  lay  our  con- 
clusion before  onr  readers. 

We  will  begin  by  utterly  repu- 
diating the  fallacious  distinction 
which  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
corporate  and  individual  propertr. 
That  a  corporation  whose  existence 
is  found  hurtful  or  dangerous  to 
the  State  may  by  the  authority  of 
the  State  be  justifiably  dissolved,  k 
no  doubt  true ;  and  that  the  State 
may  justifiably  claim  the  property 
of  such  a  corporation  as  a  forfeiture, 
would  perhaps  in  some  cases  follow. 
But  the  same  cause  woold  jostifr 
the  banishment  or  execution  of,  and 
the  confiscation  of  all  property 
belonging  to,  an  individual.  And 
when  no  such  necessity  exists,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  thought  more 
wicked  to  rob  the  Marquis  of  West* 
minster  or  Baron  Rothschild,  than 
to  rob  the  Bank  of  England  or  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

The  distinction  upon  which  we 
insist  applies  to  individuals  and  to 
corporations  alike.  We  distingiiish 
between  an  irrevocable  gift  and  a 
conditional  recompense.    When  the 
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State  bestows  property,  whether 
upon  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  the  donee,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  gift  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  the  State  has  no  more  moral 
right  to  resume  it  than  to  seize 
upon  property  otherwise  acquired. 
Bat  when  the  State  bestows  pro- 
perty, whether  upon  an  individual  or 
a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  performance  by  the  donee 
of  certain  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  then  we  maintain  that 
the  gift  is  revocable,  and  that  the 
State  is  morally  entitled  to  resume 
the  property  if  it  chooses  to  dispense 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  this  distinction  requires  to  be 
established  by  argument.  It  is 
perpetuidly  recognised  and  acted 
upon,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  bj  every  human  being  who 
knows  right  from  wrong.  Every- 
body feels  that  to  withdmw  a  pen- 
sion once  conferred  upon  a  super- 
annuated retainer  would  be  an  un- 
generous act;  but  nobody  has  the 
slightest  scruple  in  dismissing  a 
8er?Mit  who  is  receiving  wages. 
Everybody  would  regard  the  con- 
iiflcation  of  Blenheim  or  Strathfield- 
sayeasameasure  of  direct  spoliation ; 
but  nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the 
Queen  for  giving  notice  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  his  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  consequently  that  his 
sakuy  will  no  longer  be  paid.  The 
question  therefore  comes  to  this — 
Under  which  of  these  two  categories 
ought  national  religious  endow- 
ments to  be  classed  ? 

Let  U8  begin  by  taking  the 
simplest  possible  case.  Lnagine  the 
hare  fact  of  a  national  religion 
endowed  by  the  act  of  the  nation, 
and  consider  what  is  the  presump- 
tion which  immediately  arises. 
Such  a  case  is  not  far  to  seek.  Li 
Hiudostan  we  find  a  priesthood 
existing,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorial enjoyed  certain  temples 


and  revenues  by  the  national  gifl, 
and  performed  certain  rites  and 
sacrifices  for  the  national  satisfac- 
tion. Beyond  this  we  know  nothing. 
What  then  is  the  natural  inference  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Hindoo 
princes  built  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut as  a  free  gift  to  the  Brahmin 
caste,  or  merely  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing the  worship  of  Juggernaut 
by  the  Brahmin  caste  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hindoo  race  in  general  P  Li 
other  words,  is  Hindooism  to  be 
regarded  as  a  national  •  institution 
or  as  a  private  inheritance  P 

This  is  at  present  a  mere  hypo- 
thetical question,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  acquire  immense 
practical  importance.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  Englishmen 
now  alive  who  will  witness,  if  not 
the  extinction  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, at  all  events  its  decline  from 
a  national  faith  into  a  petty  local 
superstition.  How,  if  such  a  happy 
changre  were  really  to  occur,  woiUd 
it  become  the  duty  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  to  deal  with  the 
Hindoo  temples  P  Should  we  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  them,  at  the 
request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
races  by  which  they  were  founded, 
for  the  propagation  of  a  purer  reli- 
gion P  or  should  we  be  bound  in 
conscience  to  treat  them  as  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  consequently  to  allow  the 
employment  of  the  national  gift, 
against  the  national  will  and  con- 
science, in  the  perpetuation  of  a 
despised  and  detested  idolatry  P 

The  question  is  surely  one  upon 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Here  are  two  existing  facts 
— the  enjoyment  of  public  gifts,  and 
the  performance  of  public  services. 
How  they  came  to  coexist  we  have 
no  evidence.  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  be  asked  to  presume  that 
their  coexistence  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent— that  the  endowments  and  the 
sacrifices  have  no  necessary  •con- 
nection— that  if  we  confiscate  the 
temple    the    Brahmins    must  still 
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worship  Vishnu  for  our  benefit,  and 
that  if  the  Brahmins  tarn  Moham- 
medans we  must  not  expel  them 
from  the  temple  ?  To  such  a  sug- 
gestion the  umpire's  answer  is 
obvious.  For  me,  he  would  say, 
the  simple  fact  that  these  men  re- 
ceive something  from  us  and  do 
something  for  us  is  sufficient. 
Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  I  shall 
presume  that  what  they  get  is  meant 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  they 
give. 

This  general  presumption,  that 
religious  endowments  are  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  donors  and  not 
free  gifts  to  the  donees,  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  corro- 
boratod  by  conclusive  evidence. 
The  Hindoo  takes  his  religion  im- 
plicitly from  his  priest.  But  the 
Englishman,  or  the  Anglo-IrishmaD, 
is  by  no  means  so  submissive.  He 
insists  that  his  Church  shall  teach 
the  religious  doctrines  which  he 
himself  believes  to  be  the  best ;  he 
defines  those  doctrines  by  an  Act  of 
the  secular  Legislature ;  and  he  pro- 
vides a  secular  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interpreting  these  definitions 
if  their  meaning  should  be  disputed. 
How  is  it  possible  to  mistake  the 
signification  of  such  conduct  as 
this  P  The  man  who  is  appointed 
to  dictate  oar  religion  may  be  an 
object  of  our  bounty ;  but  how  can 
the  ma.n  who  is  appointed  to  teach 
a  religion  dictated  by  us  be  any- 
thing but  our  servant  ? 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The 
English  laity  has  assumed  authority, 
not  only  to  prescribe  the  original 
conditions  upon  which  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  held,  but 
likewise  subsequently  to  alter,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clergy, 
the  conditions  so  prescribed.  The 
secalar  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
enacted  laws  for  the  amendment  of 
Church  discipline  and  the  security 
of  Church  property;  nor  has  its 
moral  right  to  do  so  been  ever  dis- 
puted by  Convocation.  Here,  at  all 
events,  is  an  unequivocal  indica- 


tion. Power  to  modify  the  tenure 
of  a  gift  surely  implies  power  to 
withdraw  it  altogeUier.  An  irre- 
vocable act  must  be  irrevocable  m 
toto.  No  English  Parliament  woald 
consider  itself  morally  entitled  to 
annex  any  new  condition  to  the 
estates  formerly  conferred  by  the 
nation  upon  the  houses  of  Charchili 
or  Wellesley. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  these 
simple  and  obvious  arguments  have 
been  so  generally  overlooked.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Church  has  been 
endowed  in  an  outward  form  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
independent  proprietorship  and  not 
with  official  employment.  We  per- 
ceive at  once  that  a  chaplain  or  al- 
moner, appointed  by  Government 
and  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Treasury,  is  Br  mere  public  servant 
and  liable  to  dismissal  accordingly. 
But  the  case  of  a  rector  or  vicar, 
presented  to  his  living  in  due  1^ 
form,  holding  his  parsonage  and 
tithes  by  legal  tenure,  and  onlj  de- 
privable  of  his  preferment  by  legal 
process  and  sentence,  strikes  ns  as 
somewhat  different.  We  should 
never  have  thought  of  providing  for 
the  national  religion  in  so  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  a  manner;  and 
therefore  we  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  endowment  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  WBB  merely  intended  to 
provide  for  the  national  rieligion. 

A  glance  at  the  usages  of  me- 
dieval England  will  dispel  the  illu- 
sion at  once.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
law  of  England,  eveiy  ecclesiastical 
benefice  is  freehold  property.  Bnt 
it  is  equally  true  that^  by  the  law  of 
England  as  it  existed  when  eccle- 
siastical benefices  were  originallj 
created,  every  freeholder  was  a 
public  servant  and  every  pnbhc 
servant  a  freeholder.  Of  private 
property — at  least  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land — our  ancestors  hien 
nothing  whatever.  Every  English- 
man who  anciently  held  real  estate 
held  it  upon  some  tenure  or  other 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nataon.    Tbe 
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baron  was  an  officer,  and  the  yeoman 
a  private,  in  the  national  militia. 
Tbe  peasant  was  a  serf,  bound  to 
caltivate  the  soil  for  the  common 
benefit.  And,  precisely  upon  the 
same  principle,  the  parish  priest 
was  the  conductor  of  Christian 
worship  and  the  teacher  of  Christian 
truth. 

With  one  exception,  this  state  of 
things  has  now  entirely  vanished. 
The  landholder  has  been  relieved 
from  tenure  by  military  service,  and 
the  peasant  from  compulsory  serf- 
dom. The  soldier  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  are  hired  workmen, 
perfonning  their  tasks  and  receiving 
their  wages.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  alone, 
priYate  property  and  public  service 
are  still  identical  The  English 
parson  is  no  doubt  a  proprietor ;  but 
be  is  a  proprietor  after  the  medisB  val, 
not  after  the  modem  pattern.  He 
holds  land,  not  for  his  own  ultimate 
benefit,  but  in  order  to  secure  his 
performance  of  certain  religious 
offices  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nitj.  The  necessary  inference  surely 
is  that,  when  these  offices  are  no 
longer  required,  he  will  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  the  land. 

A  distinction  is  very  commonly 
drawn  between  national  and  private 
ecclesiastical  endowments.  Ad- 
mitting, it  is  said,  that  the  State  is 
morally  entitled  to  resume  its  own 
gift,  it  has  at  all  events  no  moral 
right  to  seize  upon  the  gift  of 
another.  The  law  of  England  per- 
mits every  proprietor  to  dispose  of 
his  property,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions, in  whatever  manner  he 
may  choose ;  and  when  a  proprietor 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  law  to 
bestow  his  property  upon  the 
Church,  he  will  surely  be  well  en- 
titled to  complain  of  a  breach  of 
faith  if  he  finds  his  gift  subse- 
qnently  appropriated  by  the  State. 

The  fyiacy  of  this  reasoning  con- 
sists in  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
tlie  word  Church.  If  by  a  gift  to 
the  Church  is  meant  an  uncondi- 


tional gift  to  the  clergy,  the  argu- 
ment is  no  doubt  correct.  It  is  of 
course  conceivable  that  a  testator 
may  have  bestowed  his  bounty  upon 
the  Anglican  clergy,  or  upon  some 
special  branch  or  description  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  without  any  wish 
or  motive  whatever  except  anxiety 
for  the  comfort  and  respectability 
of  the  clerical  profession ;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  appropriation  of  the 
gifb  by  the  State  would  unquestion- 
ably be  an  act  of  spoliation.  But  if 
by  a  gift  to  the  Church  we  mean 
a  gift  intended  to  secure  the  per- 
formance by  the  clergy  of  certain 
religious  services  for  the  public 
benefit,  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
no  material  difference  between  the 
interest  which  the  State  retains  in 
such  a  gift  when  made  by  itself,  and 
the  interest  which  it  acquires  in 
such  a  gift  when  made  by  a  third 
party. 

Common  sense  and  English  law 
agree  in  laying  down  the  rule,  that 
the  true  object  of  a  gift  is  the  person 
for  whose  gratuitous  benefit  tho 
donor  intended  to  provide.  The 
fact  that  there  are  other  persons 
who  possibly  may,  or  even  who 
necessarily  must,  derive  indirect 
advantage  from  the  literal  execution 
of  the  donor's  purpose,  gives  them 
no  ground  of  mterference.  If  I 
bequeath  a  legacy  to  buy  a  com- 
mission for  my  son,  the  War  Office 
has  no  right  to  restrain  him  from 
laying  it  out  in  a  partnership  or  an 
advowson.  K I  found  a  hospital  in 
my  native  town,  the  doctors  and 
nurses  cannot  complain  of  its  con- 
version by  the  townspeople  into  a 
school  or  a  church.  And  so  if  I 
bestow  property  to  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  my  country- 
men, the  clergy  cannot  insist  that 
my  countrymen  shall  not  employ  it 
for  any  other  pnrpose  which  they 
may  prefer. 

That  property  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  must,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  taken  as 
meant  to  provide  for  tho  religious 
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wants  of  the  pnhlic  and  not  for 
the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  clergy, 
will  scarcely  he  disputed.  Nohody 
ever  thought  of  maintaining  that  a 
legacy  to  a  school  ought  to  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  tutors,  ,or  a 
legacy  to  a  hospital  among  the  sur- 
geons. Nor  can  we  believe  that^  if 
the  Hindoos  were  to  become  Chris- 
tians, the  Governor-General  wonld 
think  himself  bound  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  Hindoo  temples  were 
founded.  It  is  enough,  he  would 
say,  that  they  are  meant  for  the 
religious  benefit  of  the  people  of 
India;  this  makes  them  the  pro- 


perty of  the  people  of  India,  and  as 
such  I  shall  treat  them. 

Here  our  present  purpose  ends. 
Upon  the  poUcy  of  disendowing  the 
Irish  Church  our  opinion  is  not  re- 
quired. That  question  we  maj 
safely  leave  to  practical  politicians. 
But  practical  politicians  are  usnally 
so  unscrupulous  in  bringing  forwai^ 
casuistical  objections,  and  so  unskil- 
ful  in  renting  them,  that  the  re- 
marks which  we  have  offered  npon 
the  preliminary  question  of  morality, 
brief  and  obvious  as  they  are,  maj 
possibly  contain  some  truth  which 
will  be  new  to  both  parties. 
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ON  THE  KELATIVE  DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR 

IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS: 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS. 


"VrO  ONE  who  examines  the  sta- 
jji  tistics  of  the  population  of  the 
Idngdom  for  the  present  century- 
can  faH  to  be  struck  by  this  fact 
with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
oovmUeSj  that  whilst  a  steady  in- 
crease in  their  population  is  obser- 
Table  from  1800  to  1841,  a  check 
ensaed  from  1 841 -51  which  during 
the  ten  years  following  from  1851 
to  1861  became  still  more  decided. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  decade  the 
population  in  several  counties  ac- 
toaUy  diminished,  viz.  in  Norfolk, 
Snfifolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Rutland  and  Wiltshire,  whilst  in 
Tcry  many  others  it  showed  barely 
any  increase.  This  retrogression 
is  certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  lack  of  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  as  may  be  proved  from 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
registered  for  these  same  counties 
during  the  same  period.  It  was 
we  believe  simply  the  consequence 
of  emigration  frtnn  the  agricultural 
districts  to  the  great  towns  and  to 
the  centres  of  mining  and  manufac- 
toring  industry.  The  only  counties 
indeed  exempted  from  emigration 
vrere  Surrey  and  Middlesex  (which 
contain  London)  Hampshire  (which 
contains  Southampton),  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  Lancashire, 
Xhirham,  and  one  or  two  counties 
in  South  Wales :  from  every  other 
county  emigration  more  or  less  ex- 

TOL.  LXXIX. — ^NO.  CCCCLXXn.      . 


tensive  had  taken  place.  Of  the  totn 
increase  during  tiiis  period  of  te 
years  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  amounted  to 
2,000,000,  nearly  one  half  is  to  be 
found  concentrated  in  London,  Lan- 
cashire and  Durham,  and  two  fifths 
of  the  new  population  in  those  places 
consisted  of  emigrants  from  the 
agricultural  counties.  In  fact  the 
counties  served  as  free  labour-pro- 
ducing districts  for  the  supply  of 
the  manufacturing  and  mining 
labour  markets,  just  as  till  lately 
slave-growing  states  in  America 
supplied  the  cotton-growine  districts 
with  forced  labour.  Of  the  extent 
of  the  emigration  into  the  metropolis 
alone,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
fr*om  the  statement  of  the  Registrar 
General  in  1851  that  'only  645,000 
men  and  women  would  be  left  in 
London  if  the  750,000  recruits 
marched  back  to  their  homes.' 
This  tendency  to  change  of  abode, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  not  confined 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The 
higher  classes  also  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  development  of  the 
railway  system,  to  migrate  towards 
the  large  towns,  more  especially 
from  the  provinces  to  the  metro- 
polis. Thus  London  has  become 
the  great  centre  to  which  all  the 
wealthy  of  the  kingdom  congregate 
to  live  and  spend  their  money,  and 
its  enormous  population  is  to  a  very 
FF  2 
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gi*eat  extent  either  directly  or  in- 
directly employed  in  ministering  to 
their  wants.     So  too,   though  the 
main  tide  of  agricultural  emigrants 
has  been  to  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  facilities  of 
cheap  and  expeditious  locomotion 
have    created    innumerable    minor 
currents  by  which  the  labour  of 
the  rural  population  is  circulated 
throughout  the   kingdom.      From 
what  source  is  our  army  recruited  ? 
Whence  come  the  stalwart  police- 
men in  our  cities?     The  guards, 
police,  porters  and  other  labourers 
on  our  railways  ?     Chiefly  from  the 
agricultural  districts.      The   town 
population  has  not  constructed  our 
railways.     Gt>  where  one  will,  one 
finds  the  sons  of  &rmers  and  their 
labourers  amongst  the  most  useful 
of  our  town   population.    A  little 
village  in  Gloucester  with  a  popula- 
tion of  250  has,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  within  a  g^eration 
supplied   a  station-master,  guard, 
several  policemen  and  foremen  and 
other  porters  to  the   railways,  at 
least  two  &jrm  bailiffs,  and  last  not 
least  three  sergeants  and  a  corporal 
to  the  Scots  Fusilier  Ghiards.    This 
modem  circulation  of  labour  has 
been    a  marvellous    improvement 
upon  the  stagnation  of  former  times, 
and  it  is   an  improvement  which 
deserves  to  receive  steadv  attention, 
because  it  admits  of  methodical  de- 
velopment.   It  will  be  a  good  day 
for  the  British  labourer  when  intel- 
ligence    of    the     various     labour 
markets  shall  have    become    con- 
stantly accessible  to  him,  and  when 
he  has  education  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  it  as  a  guide  to  his  per- 
sonal movements  in  search  of  work. 
Whilst,  however,  wo  regard  with 
satisfaction  on  the  one  nand  the 
development  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture whioti  has  led  to  so  rapid  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labourers 
since  1841,  and  on  the  other  the 
capability  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to  meet  that  demand,  the 
question    arises, — ^Do  the  agricul- 


tural districts  retain  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  properly  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  ? 

On  this  point  the  agricnltanl 
statistics  throw  much  light.  The 
number  of  persons  actuallyemplojed 
in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales 


In  1831         .  1,076,000 

1841  1,214,000 

1 85 1         .  .        1,623,000 

Bat  in  1 861  only.  .        1,547,000 

Thus  up  to  1 841  there  was  a 
steady  increase ;  between  1841  and 
185 1,  the  increase  became  rapid; 
but  then  followed  a  decrease  of 
76,000,  in  the  ten  years  from  1851 
to  1 861.  Now  was  this  decrease 
general,  or  caused  by  an  exces&Te 
filing  off  in  particular  districts? 
Let  us  look  more  closely  to  the 
statistics  of  the  last  mentioned 
decade,  1851-1861.  It  appears 
that  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  agricultnre, 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  no 
less  than  30  out  of  the  42  counties 
of  England,  reckoning  the  ridings  of 
Yorkshire  as  counties.  In  6  onlj 
was  there  any  considerable  increage, 
viz.  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Lei- 
cestershire, Worcestershire,  Rut- 
land, and  Lincolnshire;  whilst  in 
the  remaining  6,  viz.,  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Surrey,  Oxfordshire, 
the  East  Biding  and  Bedfordshire, 
the  numbers  were  nearly  stationary. 

But  further:  not  only  was  the 
number  of  agricultural  laboniers 
fewer  in  1861  than  in  1851,  bnt,  the 
quality  of  the  labour  was  seriooslj 
deteriorated.  No  doubt  fewer 
women  were  employed  in  the  fields, 
but  the  proportion  of  boys  and  old 
men  to  full  grown  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  was  much  increased, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : 
Labourers  enyployed  f»  AgriedtuTt, 

xSsx.  xS6i. 

Under  15    .     105,700      119,000 
Above  40    .     393,500      417.50® 


Able-bodied 


499,xoo      54^.5<» 

733.400      ^59.7<» 

1,331,600   i,aod,soo 
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Thus,  if  we  compare  1861  with 
1 85 1,  we  find  that  the  total  number 
employed   in   agriculture    in    the 
former  year  included  73,700  fewer 
who  were  able-bodied,  and  47,300 
more  who  were  either  lads  under 
15  or  men  over  40.  This  is  not  all ; 
the  lads  were  put  to  work  at  an 
earlier  age,  for  the  number  of  those 
employed  under  10  years  of  age  in 
1 86 1,  was  greater  by  one  third :  a 
fact  which  quite  accounts  for  educa- 
tion not  making  progress.     Again 
the  lads  must  have  left  home  for 
the  manufacturing  districts  at  an 
earlier  age,  for  in  1861  the  number 
of  labourers  between  1 5  and  20  was 
only  202,200,  whilst   in     1851    it 
mounted  to   220,100.     Again  the 
fact  that  in  1861  there  were  427,500 
agricultural  labours  above  40  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  393,500 
ia  1 85 1,  shows  that  it  had  become 
more  common  for  men  to  return  to 
the  agricultural  districts  for  work 
after  they  had  been  nearly  worn  out 
elsewhere.       Such    returned    emi- 
grants form  in  fact  the  bulk  of  the 
'catchwork'    labourers    to   whose 
existence  in  many  parts  of  England 
attention  is    drawn  in  the  report 
lately  issued  of  the  Commission  to 
inquire  into    the    employment  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  agriculture  :  *  shifty  men,'  with 
less  than  the   usual    aptitude  for 
work,  who  can  only  do  one  thing, 
and  who  from  sickness,  indolence, 
or  bad  weather,  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  year.     Em- 
ployment must  be  found  for  them, 
or  they  must  go    to    the    union. 
Their  wages  are  necessarily  low,  as 
they  possess  neither  the  technical 
education  nor  the  strength  to  work 
Kke  regular  farm  labourers.     Their 
number  and  the  necessity  for  em- 
ploying them  have  a  serious  effect 
in  the  general  depression  of  wages. 
Formerly  such  men  were  excluded 
from  close  parishes,  but  the  only 
result  was  that  they  congregated 
the  more    in    large    villages   and 
towns  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


This  state  of  things  is  not  more 
favourable  to  the  farmers.  It  is 
clearly  a  hardship  upon  the  farmers 
that  they  should  be  taxed  either  for 
the  support,  in  infirmity  or  old  age, 
of  men  who  have  spent  their  best 
days  in  other  than  agricultural  em- 
ployments, or  for  the  education  of 
lads  who  will  leave  the  agricultural 
districts  before  they  can  be  useful 
in  the  fields.  The  former  of  these 
evils  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed  as  the  new  law  of  settle- 
ment comes  into  operation,  and 
throws  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  old  age  of  labourers  on  those 
localities  which  have  employed 
their  manhood.  But  the  latter  evil 
remains.  The  extent  of  emigration 
depends  of  course  much  upon  the 
proximity  of  the  rural  district  to 
centres  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  but  much  also  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  them- 
selves. For  emigration  of  the  young 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  their  parents 
have  learnt  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon  of  their  native  village,  and 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  to  place 
out  their  children.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  bridge  across  the 
river  Wear  at  Sunderland,  one  of 
the  earliest  iron  bridges  erected 
in  this  country.  A  penny  toll  was 
established,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
toll  collectors  were  puzzled  to  find 
that  they  received  many  more  pence 
from  persons  crossing  from  north 
to  south,  than  from  persons  cross- 
ing south  to  north ;  until  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  became  aware 
that  there  was  going  on  a  steady 
migTation  of  Scotchmen  into  Eng- 
land. A  Scotch  lad  receives  a 
better  education;  when  15  or  16  he 
is  fitted  for  many  posts,  and  stimu- 
lated to  go  afield  to  find  a  better 
market  ^r  his  labour.  In  like 
manner  comparing  Bedfordshire 
and  Northumberland  we  find  that 
31  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  were 
under  1 5  years  of  age  in  the  former 
county,  but  only  22  per  cent,  in 
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the  latter.  One  half  of  the 
labourers  in  Northumberland  were 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45, 
onlj  42  per  cent,  of  those  in  Bed- 
fordshire; and  the  proportion  of 
old  men  to  able-bodied  was  greatly 
in  excess  in  Bedfordshire,  doubt- 
less because  a  large  number  of 
worn  out  labourers  returned  thither 
from  the  manu£Ehcturing  districts. 
These  statistics  account  for  the 
considerable  differences  in  wages 
between  the  two  counties,  and  to 
some  extent  for  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  per 
acre  is  greater  in  Bedfordshire  than 
in  Northumberland.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  agriculture  with  the  other 
two  great  fields  of  labour,  coal- 
mining and  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Diagram  No.  i  shows  what 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
labourers  engaged  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1861,  in  each  of  these 
three  occupations,  was  made  up 
of  persons  of  any  given  age.  Thus 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  employ, 
altogether,  about  370,000  persons, 
and  the  great  majority  are  young, 
healthy,  and  able-bodied,  because 
the  business  affords  but  slight 
employment  to  the  i^ed:  whilst 
those  employed  in  agriculture  con- 
sist, as  abnBady  mentioned,  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  lads  and  old 
men.  The  diagram  also  shows 
that  the  aged  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  1 86 1  comprise  many 
of  those  who  had  spent  their  best 
days  in  other  employments,  and  had 
returned  voluntarily  or  as  paupers 
to  their  places  of  settlement.  These 
are  general  statistics  applying  to 
the  country  at  large,  but  they  would 
readily  find  corroboration  from  in- 
dividual experience.  What  guar- 
dian of  a  rural  parish  but  could 
testify  to  the  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates,  before  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act,  from  relief  to  emigrants 
returning  from  manufacturing  or 
mining  districts,  with  broken  con- 
stitutions and    large  families;    or 


relief  to  such  flEunilies  left  fatherless 
and  destitute  ? 

But  this  immense  diminution,  du- 
ring the  ten  years  &om  1 85 1  to  1861, 
of  agricultural  labour,  diminution  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  how  can 
it  be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  due  to 
the  extensive  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery ?  Some  machines  have  no 
doubt  diminished  the  manual  labour 
required  for  particular  operations, 
as  thrashing,  mowing,  reaping,  and 
haymaking.  But  the  use  of  sucli 
machines  affects  rather  the  occa- 
sional than  the  constant  labourer; 
and,  speaking  generally,  if  maclii- 
nery,  by  facilitating  farming  opera- 
tions, and  making  it  possible  for  the 
right  thing  to  be  done  at  the  right 
time,  has  increased  the  quantity  of 
produce  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  the  country  at  lai^e^  i^ 
has  also  created  a  demand  for  la- 
bour, because  a  large  proportion  of 
that  produce  is  available  for  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  feeding  stoct 
requires  labour.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  machineiy  has 
been  chiefly  introduced  are  arable 
districts,  and  it  is  not  in  the  arable 
districts  that  we  find  the  most 
marked  diminution  of  labour.  The 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lincob- 
shire,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Oxfordshire,  employed  as  much  or 
more  labour  in  1861  than  in  £851. 
The  cause  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where than  in  machinery. 

That  cause  is  most  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  tendency  which  has 
for  some  years  been  in  operation 
to  lay  down  land  to  permanent  pas- 
ture. In  Ireland,  we  know,  on  offi- 
cial authority,  there  are  now  be- 
tween 700,000  and  800,000  fewer 
acres  under  arable  culture  than 
there  were  in  1851,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  that  countiy  in 
1 867  was  much  less  than  it  was  in 
1851.  There  are  six  very  instructiTe 
maps  in  the  Blue-book  containing 
the  Census  Hetum  for  Ireland  in 
1 86 1.     These  maps   are  tinted  in 
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graduated  dark  or  light,  three  of 
them  in  accordance  with  the  densiiy 
of  the  population ;  the  other  three 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
stock  kept.  As  we  pass  from  1841 
to  1861,  we  observe  that  the  tints 
representing  the  population  become 
lighter  and  lighter,  whilst  on  the 
contrary  those  representing  the 
stock  become  darker  and  darker. 
These  maps  give  a  true  picture  of 
the  great  change  which  has  come 
over  the  fieice  of  Ireland.  The 
nnmbfer  of  labonrers  employed  in 
agriculture  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished, and,  to  a  large  extent,  ani- 
mals have  taken  the  place  of  men. 
No  doubt  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Ireland 
that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ac- 
count for  this  disuse  of  the  plough. 
Agricidtural  labour  had  suffered  an 
extraordinary  diminution  from  fa- 
mine and  emigration:  the  quality 
of  that  which  vras  left  was  so  in- 
ferior as  to  make  the  new  tenant 
&rmers  under  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Act,  many  of  them  from  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  desire  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible :  and 
the  climate  is  generally  considered 
tohe  unfavourable  to  cereal  products. 
Bat  none  of  these  circumstances  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  yet  in  Eng- 
land a  similar  change  in  a  lower  de- 
gree has  taken  place,  though  we  have 
no  statistics  which  directly  prove  it. 
As  to  wheat,  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  contrasting  the  year  1852 
with  1867,  calculate  that  in  the  lat- 
ter  year  there  were  planted  to  wheat 
230,000  acres,  or  one  fifth  less  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  about 
100,000  acres,  or  nearly  one  half 
less,  in  Scotland.  Very  few  persons 
fanuliar  with  the  face  of  England 
would  question  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  very  large  extent  of 
land  hs»  been  laid  down  to  grass,  the 
new  pasture  being  chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  grazing.    The  fact  is, 


that  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Law  the  impression  became  very 
general  that  the  English  farmer 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  that  his  attention  must  be 
turned  to  producing  beef  and  mut- 
ton instead  of  com. 

Besides  this,  many  farms  where 
cheesemaking  was  formerly  carried 
on  are  now  devoted  to  grazing.  So 
lately  as  1 865  Mr.  Heywood'  strongly 
recommended  grazing  as  more  con- 
ducive than  dairying  to  the  advan- 
tage both  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  supported  his  view  by  elabo- 
rate calculations.  According  to 
him,  the  advantage  to  the  landlord 
from  grazing  consists  in  his  land 
being  improved,  instead  of  being 
impoverished,  whilst  the  gain  to 
the  tenant  is  not  only  in  relief 
from  responsibility,  but  in  solid 
profit,  at  an  estimated  rate  of. 
26I.  155.  on  a  farm  of  200  acres. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  question ; 
but  how  stands  the  other,  that 
which  concerns  the  public  and  the 
farm  labourer  ?  The  public  are  un- 
questionably interested  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  beef  and  mutton;  but  it  is  not 
proved  that  low  prices  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  more  nume- 
rous grazing  farms,  and  the  public 
are  more  interested  in  the  amount 
of  food  which  the  land  produces. 
Which  mode  of  farming  then  is  the 
most  productive  ?  Again  following 
Mr.  Heywood,  we  find  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  his  farms  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

From  the  dury  farm  .  .£121315  o 
From  the  grazing  farm,  after 

deducting  50^.  worth  of  oil 

cake         ....  £1117  10    o 


Difference 


96     5 


If  the  public  therefore  have  a 
voice,  there  can  be  no  question 
which  kind  of  farming  they  prefer, 
grazing* or  dairying.     Nor  can  the 


'  Essay  on  the  comjMiative  profit  of  making  cheese  or  batter,  selling  milk,  or  grazing, 
which  receired  the  prize  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  1867. 
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labourer,  who  desires  a  demand  for 
his  labour,  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
Mr.  Heywood  says,  *A  dairy  re- 
quires an  amount  of  skill  that  has 
often  to  be  remunerated  at  a  very 
high  rate;'  and  he  estimates  that 
the  conversion  of  a  dairy  farm  of 
200  acres  into  a  grazing  farm  would 
be  to  diminish  the  amount  annually 
expended  in  labour  from  296Z.  to 
21 3Z. — ^that  is,  by  a  sum  of  8 3 2. 
The  tradesman  also  suffers,  for 
tradesmen's  bills  are  reduced  by 
2o2.,  and  contingent  expenses  are 
also  cut  off  to  the  extent  of  20I, 
Mr.  Heywood' 8  estimates  may  not 
seem  to  some  to  give  a  fair  com- 
parison between  dairy  fai*ms  and 
grazing,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  the  paying  system  does 
not  exhibit  any  great  consideration 
for  the  public,  the  tradesman,  or 
the  form  labourer.  We  can  scarcely, 
however,  expect  that  this  should 
constitute  a  demerit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  farmer.  He  will  of  course 
follow  that  system  which  he  finds 
most  remunerative  to  himself. 
Bishop  Latimer's  words  in  his 
sermon  on  *  the  Plough'  are  as  true 
now  as  they  were  when  he  preached 
it  in  1 549 :  *  The  bodily  ploughing  is 
taken  in  hand  and  enclosed  for  the 
gain  of  individuals.  For  what  man 
will  let  go  or  diminish  his  private 
advantage  for  the  common  weal? 
And  who  will  sustain  any  damage 
for  the  public  benefit  ? '  The  truth 
is,  economy  of  labour  has  become 
to  the  farmer  a  special  necessity. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  land 
has  increased  in  value  fally  to  the 
extent  of  two  years'  purchase. 
Rent  has  risen  not  less  than  10  per 
cent. ;  poor-rates  have  increased ; 
there  has  been  a  large  county  ex- 


penditure, and  taxation  has  alto- 
gether become  more  burdensome. 
How  have  all  these  charges  upou 
the  farm  produce  been  met  so  as  to 
leave  the  farmer  a  profit  ?  Largely, 
no  doubt,  by  the  liberal  expenditure 
of  the  enterprising  tenant  who  has 
ransacked  the  world  for  artificial 
food  and  manure,  and  thereby  in> 
creased  the  produce:  but  also  bj 
economy  of  labour,  as  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  ten  years  from 
1851  to  1861  surely  proves.  The 
wages  saved  from  this  diminution 
of  labour  may  be  estimated  to 
amount  annually  to  2,000,000^ 
sterling,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  England'  as  in  Lreland, 
though  to  a  minor  degree,  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  if  we  omit 
from  the  estimate  the  produce  due 
to  the  use  of  imported  artificial  food 
and  manure,  is  diminished  also. 

The  agricultural  statistics  lately 
collected  and  the  census  of  x86i 
enable  us  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  the  various  systems  of 
agriculture  as  pursued  in  England. 
We  can  consider  the  counties  as  so 
many  huge  farms,  and  may  observe 
respecting  each :  i .  The  proportiou 
of  waste  to  cultivated  land,  and 
the  percentage  of  cultivated  land 
in  permanent  pasture  and  under 
arable  culture,  subjected  to  the 
usual  rotation  of  crops.  2.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed upon  it ;  and,  3,  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  kept.i  These  particu- 
lars for  each  county  are  respectively 
represented  in  the  diagrams  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4.  Some  of  the  infor- 
mation given  by  the  diagrams  is 
represented  also  on  the  two  tinted 


'  The  number  of  stock  kept  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  evidently  influenced  in 
some  counties  by  the  extent  of  land  retained  as  waste.  Of  this  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Cornwall,  are  notable  instances.  The  waste  in  these  coontits 
is  of  great  value  for  rearing  young  stock,  which  subsequently  find  their  way  to  the  richer 
pastures  of  the  island.  The  great  excess  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  in  Scotland  and  Walt* 
over  those  in  £ngland,  is  to  some  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  thej  rear  chic^j 
young  stock,  many  of  which  are  afterwards  fattened  in  England.  Much  also  of  the  laijEC 
cattle  stock  of  Ireland  is  brought  across  the  Channel  to  the  grazing  counties  of  England. 
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maps  of  England.  Map  No.  i  refers 
to  the  land,  and  distingnislieR: — i. 
Theconnties  of  England  in  which  the 
pasture  is  largely  in  excess.  2.  The 
principal  corn-growing  counties  of 
England ;  and,  3.  Those  counties 
where  the  quantities  of  pasture  and 
arable  are  more  equally  balanced. 
Map  No.  2  refers  to  persons,  and 
shows  the  number  engaged  per  100 
acres,  distinguishing,  respectively, 
the  coonties  on  which  the  quantity 
of  labour  employed  is  above,  much 
above,  below,  or  much  below,  the 
average.*  Used  in  combination  with 
them,  the  diagrams  showing  the 
qtiantity  and  quality  of  stock  kept  in 
each  county  per  100  acres,  enable  us 
in  most  cases  to  form  a  pretty  accu- 
rate opinion  of  the  description  of 
farming  adopted  in  each  county. 
The  counties  which  are  chiefly  in 
permanent  pasture  employ  the  ex- 
treme quantities  of  labour.  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Middlesex,  for 
instance,  employ  much  labour.  On 
looking  to  the  stock  kept  we  find  it 
consists  largely  of  dairy  stock,  kept 
no  doubt  for  the  supply  of  milk  and 
fresh  butter  (and  in  Cheshire,  cheese 
also)  to  the  large  populations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  dairy  farms 
require  much  attention:  a  regular 
supply  of  milk  has  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  which  cannot 
he  done  without  the  purchase  of 
much  food  and  frequent  change  of 
the  stock.  Somersetshire  also  is  to 
be  classed  in  the  same  category.  On 
the  other  hand,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland 
(and  to  these  we  may  add  Durham, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire),  though  likewise  laid 
down,  for  the  most  part,  in  per- 
nmnent  pasture,  employ  very  little 
labour.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  £&ct  that  the  land  is  chiefly  used 
for  sheep-farming  and  rearing  young 
stock.  These  counties  are  very 
mountainous,  and  in  some  parts 
subject  to  very  large  rainfall. 
Again,  we   remark   extremes  of 


labour  employment  in  the  great 
corn-growing  counties.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  arises  from  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  deter- 
mines not  only  the  tillage  of  the 
corn-fields  themselves,  but  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  green  produce, 
such  as  roots  and  clover,  which 
are  grown  in  conjunction  with 
wheat  under  the  various  courses  of 
agriculture.  If  the  lands  are  light 
they  require  less  labour  for  their 
tillage,  and  are  suitable  for  sheep- 
farming  ;  and  the  sheep,  the  tend- 
ing of  which  involves  very  little 
labour,  consume  the  green  produce 
on  the  spot,  and  manure  the  land 
at  the  same  time.  The  heavier 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  demand 
more  manual  labour;  sheep  can- 
not be  placed  on  them  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  texture  of  the  soil ; 
stall  feeding  therefore  takes  the 
place  of  sheep-farming.  But  stall 
feeding  necessitates  much  labour ; 
the  green  produce  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  homesteads,  the  food  has  ta 
be  prepared,  the  stock  has  to  be 
tended,  and,  finally,  the  manure  haa 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  land.  Hence 
the  corn-growing  counties  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  East  Biding,  and 
Hampshire  employ  but  little  la- 
bour, because  of  the  predominance 
of  sheep-farming  ;  whereas  there  is 
an  excess  of  labour  employed  in 
Bedfordshire,  Berks,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,. 
Oxfordshire,  Sufiblk,  and  Surrey, 
which  are  also  corn-growing  coun- 
ties, because  they  are  the  winter  or 
stall  feeding  counties  of  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  statistics  for 
these  counties,  both  those  of  1866 
and  of  1867,  the  former  taken  in 
March,  the  latter  in  June,  show 
a  rather  meagre  quantity  of  stock 
kept,  but  probably  they  are  very 
far  from  doing  justice  to  these 
counties,  for  the  stock  that  are  thua 
stall  fed  are  mostly  what  are  called 
flying  stock,  that  is,  stock  purchased 
in  the  autumn,  generally  in  large 


'  Hap  No.  3  shows  the  average  size  of  the  cultivated  farms  in  each  county. 
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quantities,  to  be  fatted  and  sold 
during  the  winter. 

The  counties  in  which  there  is  a 
medium  proportion  of  permanent 
pasture,  almost  without  exception, 
employ  a  small  amount  of  labour 
per  ICO  acres.  They  comprise  most 
of  the  cheese  farms  and  grazing 
districts  of  England,  and  their  soil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  clay. 

We  are  thus  able  to  construct  a 
scale  for  the  different  systems  of 
agriculture  according  to  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  labour  which  they 
require.  Taking  the  various  sys- 
tems, and  proceeding  from  that 
which  employs  the  minimum  to 
that  which  employs  the  maximum 
of  labour,  we  rank  them  in  the 
following  order : 

1 .  Stock-rearing  in  mountainous 
districts. 

2.  Summer  grazing. 

3.  Sheep-farming  on  light  land. 

4.  Cheese  farming. 

5.  Corn-growing  farms,  with 
stall  feeding. 

6.  Dairy  farms  for  supplying  milk 
and  fresh  butter  to  large  popula- 
tions. 

We  now  propose  briefly  to  con- 
sider whether  the  various  kinds  of 
land  in  the  country  are  each  turned 
to  the  best  account.  And  first  as 
to  those  lands  which  cannot  be 
called  agricultural,  the  woodland 
and  waste  which  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  England.  This 
woodland,  would  it  not  be  put  to  a 
better  use  if  cleared  and  cultivated  ? 
The  use  of  home-grown  timber  is 
apparently  declining.  Iron  is  largely 
taking  the  place  of  wood  in  all 
kinds  of  construction ;  and  foreign 
timber  is  imported  into  England 
to  be  used  by  preference  even  on 
farms  where  abundance  of  timber 
is  growing.  Again  this  waste  land : 
can  no  part  of  it  be  used  in  profit- 
able employment  of  labour,  and  in 
the  production    of   food    for    the 


people  ?  Extensive  areas  may  be 
destined  to  remain  comparatively 
barren.  Still  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
much  may  be  reclaimed  with  advan- 
tage. Mr.  T.  Dyke  Acland  states 
that  in  Somersetshire '  alone  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  moor  and 
fen  land  capable  of  the  highest 
order  of  arable  cultivation. 

Like  considerations  apply  to  lands 
under  cultivation.  Wluit  we  are 
concerned  to  know  is  whether  each 
class  of  land  is  subjected  to  the 
most  appropriate  kind  of  fiirming, 
that  is,  to  the  farming  which  in- 
volves the  largest  employment  of 
labour  compatible  with  profit? 
Whether  each  of  these  kinds  of 
farming  is  developed  to  the  highest 
degree,  or  admits  of  a  larger  and 
still  profitable  employment  of  la- 
bour ?  To  take  the  various  kinds 
in  their  order.  The  mountainous 
districts  which  now  serve  for  stock- 
rearing  probably  do  not  admit  of 
being  put  to  any  other  use.  Bnt 
the  irrigation  works  and  other 
improvements  which  can  be  wit- 
nessed in  Devonshire,  Lancashire, 
and  other  counties,  show  that  mnch 
remains  to  be  done  in  districts  of 
this  character.  The  area  of  culti- 
vated land  might  be  enlai^ed  and 
the  quality  of  the  herbage  might  he 
improved  by  draining.  All  snch 
improvements  of  course  involve  in- 
crease of  labour. 

On  light  land  now  used  for  sheep- 
farming,  there  is  probably  less  op- 
portunity for  a  profitable  increase  of 
labour  than  upon  land  of  any  other 
description.  These  farms  constitute 
the  district  upon  which  probably 
the  greatest  advance  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  improvement.  Dr. 
Buckland  thus  writes  concerning 
them:*  'A  foreigner  might  taTcl 
from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  over  elevated 
oolitic  limestone  or  chalk,  ynth- 
out   a  single  mountain,   or  mine. 


*  Royal  Agricultural  Societ/s  Journal,  1850. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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or  coal-pit,  or  any  important  maxm- 
factorj,  and  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lation almost  excluaively  agricul- 
tural; and  would  represent  the 
ooontrj  througli  which  he  passed  as 
a  great  corn-field.'  The  oolitic  and 
chalk  districts  of  England  are  espe- 
cially the  com-growing  districts; 
in  lighter  lands  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, sheep-farming  is  carried  on 
with  com-growing.  Norfolk  led  the 
way  in  introducing  the  four-course 
or  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry, 
which  is  essentially  one  of  sheep- 
fanning.  But  that  which  is  now 
one  great  corn-field  was  formerly, 
nay,  bat  recently,  a  succession  of 
woldfi,  heaths,  and  waste  lands. 
Who  has  made  this  improvement  ? 
In  Tery  many  cases,  undoubtedly, 
the  tenant-farmer.  With  regard  to 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Almack  observes:* 
'None  will  deny  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  Norfolk  where  the 
tenants  of  an  estate  have  doubled 
its  value  to  the  owner  by  laying  out 
their  money,  not  his  ;  and  they 
sorely  have  as  ^ood  a  right  to  some 
security  for  their  capital  expended 
as  the  owner  would  if  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  money  an  adjoin- 
ing estate  of  equal  value.  So  with 
r^ard  to  Cambridgeshire,  Mr. 
Samuel  Jonas ^  writes:  *I  should 
like  to  ask,  to  whom  is  the  credit 
dne  for  past  improvements  ?  Why, 
to  the  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance 
of  the  tenant-&rmers,  who,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  capitfJ,  have 
rendered  vast  tracts  of  compara- 
tirely  barren  land  productive.'  It 
is  still  chiefly  dne  to  the  tenant- 
farmer's  capital  and  energy  that  the 
fertihty  of  this  land  is  maintained : 
the  soil  is,  in  &ct,  rather  the  medium 
than  the  source  of  fertility.  Were 
the  £a,rmer  to  discontinne  ike  liberal 
use  of  artificial  manures,  and  cake 
dnd  com  to  supplement  the  food 
grown  on  the  farm^  much  of  the 
wold  and  heath  land  would  rapidly 


relapse  into  its  pristine  state  of 
barrenness.  Hence  the  unexhausted 
improvements  on  such  land  allowed 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  on  account 
of  corn  and  cake  supplied  to  his 
stock,  or  of  artificial  manure  placed 
on  the  land,  are  limited  to  the  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lease,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  inooming  tenant 
can  derive  no  return  (in  the  form 
of  increased  yield)  from  manure, 
whether  of  stock  or  artificial,  ap- 
plied to  the  land  at  any  earlier 
period.  This  land,  more  than  any 
other,  offers  to  the  tenant  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  his  capital  with 
certainty  of  speedy  return.  What- 
ever money  he  expends  proves  to  be 
the  nimble  ninepence  which  quickly 
comes  back  into  his  pocket.  Farmers 
of  such  lands  as  t^ese  do  not  sow- 
bones  broadcast  upon  their  farms, 
but  use,  instead,  superphosphates. 
The  use  of  bones  is  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment :  the  superphosphate  will  have 
brought  back  its  value  many  times 
before  the  bones  have  been  taken 
up  as  food  by  the  plants.  The 
amount  of  labour  employed  on  such 
farms  remained  nearly  stationary 
between  1851  and  1861,  and  pro- 
bably is  now  as  large  as  it  can  be 
compatibly  with  profit. 

Cheese  farms  employ  a  large 
number  of  labourers,  but  as  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  convert 
them  into  grazing  farms,  which 
employ  very  little,  we  will  presently 
consider  both  of  them  together. 
Dairy  farms  used  for  supplying 
milk  to  populous  districts  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  comparatively  limited 
in  extent.  They  are,  however,  mul- 
tiplying. The  facilities  afforded  by 
the  rulways  encourage  the  con- 
version  of  many  cheese  farms  into 
milk-supplying  farms,  even  such  as 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis  or  large  towns. 


'  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  1845. 
*  Essay  on  the  Farming  of  Cambridgeshire,  1846. 
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Many  of  the  chief  corn-growing 
counties — asBerkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Hert- 
fordshire, Suffolk,  Essex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  —  employ  considerably 
above  the  average  amount  of  labour; 
but  in  this  respect  they  all  fell  off 
between  1851  and  1861.  Some  of 
these  counties  furnish  a  large  number 
of  stall-fed  animals.  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
constitute  the  eastern  district  from 
which  the  London  cattle-dealer 
draws  his  winter  supply  of  fat 
beasts  for  the  London  market.  In 
these  counties  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  prospect  of  a  large  in- 
crease of  labour. 

We  now  come  to  those  counties 
which  are  tinted  on  Map  No.  i,  to 
denote  that,  as  compared  with  others, 
only  an  average  proportion  of  their 
area  is  in  tille^e  ;  most  of  these  are 
shown  on  Map  No.  2  also,  as  employ- 
ing an  amount  of  labour  below  the 
average.  Among  these  are  Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  with  Lincolnshire 
form  the  northern  districts,  whence 
London  receives  its  chief  summer 
and  autumn  supply  of  beef.  The  re- 
turns of  the  beasts  supplied  from  the 
northern  districts  to  the  metropolis, 
during  the  period  from  1 854  to  1 860, 
show  a  steady  increase,  attributable 
probably  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  beasts,  and  the  rising  price  of 
beef,  which  led  the  farmer  to  use  his 
pasture  for  grazing  rather  than  for 
making  cheese.  These  northern 
districts  of  the  London  cattle-dealer 
are  types  of  a  large  extent  of  land 
in  the  country  which  is  in  perma- 
nent pasture.  Referring  to  this 
part  of  England,  Dr.  Buckland  re- 
marks,^ *  A  foreigner  arriving  on 
the  coast  of  Devon,  and  crossing  the 
midland  counties  fbom  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe  to  that  of  the  Tyne,  would 
find  a  continual  succession  of  fer- 


tile hills  and  valleys  thickly  over- 
spread with  towns  and  cities,  and 
in  many  parts  crowded  with  a 
manufacturing  population,  &Ai*  and 
he  would  represent  it '  as  a  land  of 
rich  pasture  crowded  with  afloarisli- 
ing  population  of  manufacturers.' 
Throughout  the  larger  portion  of 
this  district,  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  is  below  the  average,  the 
exception  being  in  lands  where 
cheese  production  is  the  object  of 
the  farm.  These  permanent  grass 
lands  chiefly  lie  on  the  lias  ckys 
and  the  marls  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  clay  lands  of  England  which 
employ  an  amount  of  labour  strik- 
ingly below  the  average. 

Now  what  do  we  know  of  the 
clay  lands  of  England?  Take  np 
any  number  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal^  and  remarks 
wiU  be  found  similar  to  the  Mow- 
ing. Mr.  Acland,'  writing  on  So- 
mersetshire, says,  '  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  out  of  the  5,000  acres 
estimated  as  grass  land  in  Somer- 
setshire, there  is  a  twentieth  p^ 
which  does  not  yield  a  gross  pro- 
duce of  zh  108,  per  annum;  and 
on  which  not  one  tenth  of  that 
sum,  or  5«.  per  annum,  is  speut 
in  wages.'  The  writer^  on  Hunting- 
donshire says,  'The  great  stain 
on  the  farming  of  this  county  is 
the  large  extent  of  poor  undrsuned 
unproductive  grass  land  which  yet 
remains  unimproved.  The  waste  is 
frightful.'  The  writer*  on  Leicester- 
shire :  '  Much  land  remains  to  be 
drained.'  The  writer*  on  Berkshire: 
'  There  is  much  poor  grass  land  in 
wretched  condition.'  Such  expres- 
sions might  be  midtiplied  with  regard 
to  almost  every  county  in  England. 
But  what  is  the  aggregate  of  waste 
in  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Mr.  Bailej 
Denton — and  no  man  is  better  able 
to  give  correct  information — states,* 


»  Bridgewater  Treatise.  •  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  1850. 

»  Ibid.  1868.  *  Ibid.  i8b6.  •  Ibid.  i860. 

'  Eyidence  before  Rivers  CommissioneiB. 
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that  whilst  only  two  million  acres 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
drained,  upwards  of  20,000,000 
acres  remain  nndrained,  and  of  these 
about  9,000,000  are  ci&j  soil.  This 
condition  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to 
eachcoiintj,  a  disgrace  to  England. 
Bat  then  comes  the  question,  will 
it  answer  to  drain  this  land  and 
bring  it  under  the  plough  p  So  far 
as  regards  poor  grass  lajad,  we  have 
an  absolute  concurrence  of  favour- 
able opinion  founded  uppn  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Rodwell,  on  farming 
in  Suffolk,  states  that  in  Arthur 
Young's  day  the  heavy  land  was 
all  diury  land.  It  is  now  arable, 
and  the  rent  is  one  third  more,  the 
tithes  two  thirds  more,  and  the 
labour  is  doubled.  Mr.  Dyke  Ac- 
land  says  of  Somersetshire  farming : 

The  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  the  in- 
ferior land  in  the  marsh,  to  farm  it  well, 
and  grow  root  crops.  One  eminent  grazier 
vho  has  acted  upon  this  plan  told  me  that 
he  can  fatten  50  bnllocka  where  his  fitther 
fattened  10.  Breaking  np  inferior  grass 
ludissgain  to  all  parties,  and  the  de- 
mand for  labour  is  mnch  increased.  The 
permission  to  break  up  inferior  grass  lands 
is  peihaps  one  of  the  simplest  modes  by 
which  the  owners  of  land  in  Somersetshire 
vof  benefit  at  once  the  labourers  and 
teoants. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Bravender,  of  Cirencester,  land 
which  as  a  poor  dairy  farm  yields 
178.  6d.  per  acre,  and  requires  la- 
bour to  the  amonnt  of  5^.  per  acre, 
will,  if  broken  up  and  drained,  yield 
5?.  ijs.  lod,  per  acre  in  produce, 
and  require  2I.  per  acre  per  aipium 
for  labour:  whilst  land  fit  for  a 
rich  dairy  farm  would  if  treated  in 
like  manner  yield  yl.  instead  of 
5/.  t2s.  per  acre,  and  involve  a 
yearly  expenditure  in  labour  three 
times  as  great  as  if  it  were  re- 
tained in  maa.  Lastly,  the  late 
Mr.  PhiHp  Fosey,  a  high  authority 
amongst  agriculturalists,  closes  his 
report^  on  the  improvement  of  Lin- 
colnshire by  urging  the  example  of 


that  county  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  owners  of  desolate  places  to 
fit  them  in  like  manner  for  man's 
use  :  for  thereby  he  says  they  would 
be  enriching  their  funilies,  multi* 
plying  farms,  strengthening  and 
enlarging  their  countiy,  above  all, 
raising  the  weekly  dole  of  the 
labourer,  by  the  only  means  of 
raising  it;  namely  by  ploughing 
up  fresh  land  on  which  the  la- 
bourer's arm  will  be  wanted. 

And  now  as  to  the  mode  of  tillage 
applicable  to  these  clay  lands.  On 
stiff  clays,  deep  cultivation  is  essen- 
tial as  the  complement  of  drainage. 
Sometimes  deep  drains  scarcely 
produce  any  effect  beyond  a  few 
feet  on  either  side,  but  after  deep 
steam  cultivation,  the  uniform  luxu- 
riance of  the  crop  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  site  of  the 
drains.  The  steam  plough  will  cer- 
tainly do  wonders  for  stiff  clays  ;  it 
would  work  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  drainage  of  the  wet  lands 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  people.  But  we  must 
not  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  To  drain, 
break  up,  and  bring  into  cultivation 
the  heavy  clay  lands  of  this  country 
whicb  now  lie  desolate  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  enclosing, 
breaking  up,  and  cultivating  the 
wolds  and  heaths.  The  enterprising 
farmer  of  light  lands  is  soon  repaid 
for  his  outlay :  to  him  it  is  quite  a 
sufficient  protection  to  have  a  lease 
for  the  ordinary  term,  with  the 
usual  provisions,  securing  payment 
for  unexhausted  cake,  com  and 
manure  and  for  other  improvements. 
He  does  not  render  the  land  perma- 
nently more  fertile.  He  must  still 
go  on  applying  the  fertilisers,  or 
barrenness  recurs.  With  the  stiff 
wet  clays  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Li 
their  present  condition  they  bear  a 
small  value,  but  stored  up  within 
them  lies  a  mine  of  wealth  as  cer- 
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taiiily  as  in  the  best  explored  coal- 
fields of  England.  To  extract  this 
wealth  bj  draining  and  deep  cal- 
tiyation  requires  the  expenditare 
of  very  lai^  capital,  frequently 
amounting  to  the  value  of  the  land 
itself.  But  if  such  an  outlay  be 
really  profitable,  why  do  not  tiie 
owners  of  these  clay  lands  come 
forward  P  The  answer  is  that  many 
are  trammelled  with  entails  or 
burdened  with  mortgages,  so  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  move ; 
others  are  unwilling  to  expend 
money.  Some  pioneers  show  what 
may  be  done  on  a  small  scale ;  they 
improve  their  home  farms;  keep 
them  in  hand  for  a  time,  and  then 
let  them,  at  a  considerably  increased 
rent.  But  they  cannot  expect  their 
lead  to  be  followed  by  their  tenantry, 
who  know  that  their  ordinary  leases 
will  expire  long  before  they  could 
obtain  remuneration  for  any  outlay 
which  they  might  have  made.  The 
truth  is,  the  cold,  undrained,  and 
frequently  marshy  clay  lands  are  as 
completely  the  raw  material  from 
which  a  valuable  article  is  to  be 
produced,  as  the  raw  cotton  or  wool 
with  which  the  manufacturer  has 
to  deal.  And  just  as  the  manufac- 
turer becomes  possessed  of  the 
cotton  before  he  applies  to  it  his 
handicraft,  so  must  the  capitalist 
who  undertakes  to  redeem  cold  wet 
clay  lands,  become  either  their  ab- 
solute owner,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
a  tenant  with  an  improving  lease 
for  sixty  years  or  some  long  period. 
Once  grant  these  securities,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  our  clay  lands  passing 
into  arable  cultivation.  There  is 
abundance  of  capital  waiting  for 
profitable  employment ;  and  an  en- 
terprising farmer  could  find  no  safer 
investment  than  an  outlay  upon  con- 
version of  clay  land  from  pasture 
into  arable  provided  only  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  lease  of 
sufficient  duration. 

But  supposing  capitalists  are 
forthcoming  with  the  money,  and 
farmers  are  ready  for  the  under- 


taking ;  is  it  certain  that  they  will 
find  agricultural  labourers  to  set  to 
the  work  of  redeeming  these  claj 
pasture  lands  ?  As  we  have  seen, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  migration  from 
the  agricultural  into  the  manu&c- 
turingdistricte:  and  whilst  through- 
out  the  kingdom  there  has  been  % 
rapid  increase  of  labour  in  miniog 
and  manufacturing  operations,  a  re- 
markable diminution  is  observable 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  those  so  em- 
ployed  are  the  young  and  aged 
rather  than  the  able-bodied.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  the  position  of 
the  agricultural'  labourer  is  so 
inferior,  that  he  is  ^always  the 
gainer  by  migration  to  a  manu&c- 
turing  town.  This  subject  has  oc- 
cupied much  attention  of  late:  it 
has  been  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  news- 
papers, and  is  much  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Commission  on  the  employment, 
of  women.  Many  misconceptions 
have  thus  been  removed.  For  in- 
stance it  has  been  nsual  to  contrast 
the  position  of  the  fiirm  labourer 
with  that  of  carpenters,  masons  and 
other  mechanics  in  towns.  The 
comparison  is  unfavourable,  bnt  it 
is  also  unftdr.  These  mechanics 
receive  decidedly  higher  wages,  bnt 
they  do  so,  not  only  in  towns  bnt 
in  every  village  in  the  country,  and 
for  an  obvious  reason :  they  practise 
a  trade,  to  learn  which  requires 
gpreat  skill  and  often  several  years 
of  servitude.  The  proper  persons 
with  whom  the  fiirm  labourer  should 
be  compared  are,  as  Mr.  Bailey 
Doiton  rightly  points  out,  the 
bricklayers'  labourers,  the  masons' 
labourers,  the  gardeners,  carters, 
butehers*  men,  policemen,  lailwar 
labourers,  and  cotton  operatives.  As 
compared  with  these,  prorided  he 
be  able-bodied  and  a  good  workman, 
he  wiU  not  be  found  inferior  even 
in  his  pecuniary  position.  His 
wages  are  indeed  nbminally  lower. 
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but  for  this  disadvaatage,  he  lias  an 
eqnivaleiit  in  diminished  house  rent, 
and  generallj  also  in  a  garden  at- 
tacbra  to  his  house,  which  produces 
regetables  for  which  the  town  opera- 
tire  has  to  pay  dearlj. 

Further,  if  the  rand  labourer  in 
respect  of  wages  stands  on  a  par 
with  the  town  labourer,  in  the 
healthiness  of  his  abode  and  occu- 
pation he  has  a  decided  advantage. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  poptda- 
tion  of  England  liye  in  the  large 
towns.  In  the  period  between  1851 
to  1 86 1  the  average  annual  dif- 
ference in  the  death-rates  of  the 
townand  country  districts  amounted 
to  467 per  1,000.  That  is,  had  the 
lot  of  those  who  inhabited  the  larg^ 
towns  of  England  been  cast  in  a 
raral  district,  nearly  5  persons  in 
every  1,000  who  died  in  each  year 
would  have  survived.  In  other 
words,  on  the  io,ooo,oop  persons 
b'ring  in  the  large  towns  the  excess 
of  deaths  amounted  annually  to  the 
large  number  of  46,700 ;  or  in  the 
ten  years  from  1851  to  1861  to 
467,000  persons. 

But  even  these  figures  give  too 
favourable  an  idea  of  the  health  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  towns.  The 
death-rate  of  a  large  town  is  of 
course  the  death-rate  of  its  entire 
population,  and  this  population 
consists  not  only  of  the  operatives 
and  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  wealthy, 
well-clad,  well-housed,  and  well-fed 
persons  whose  comparative  freedom 
from  sickness  considerably  brightens 
tiie  picture  of  the  whole.  The 
consequence  is,  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  hideous  reality 
which  exists  in  the  more  crowded 
localities.  Take  London,  for  in- 
stance ;  it  contains  a  dense  central 
population  surrounded  by  open 
districts  which  are  as  salubrious  as 
any  part  of  England,  and  are  in- 
habited by  the  wealthy.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  world.  Its  mortality  is 
below  the  average  of  large  towns. 
Nevertheless  the  average  mortaliiy 


of  the  parish  of  St.  (George's  in  the 
East  is  above  27  per  1,000  or  2^  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  large  towns. 
Take  again  the  sub-district  of  St. 
Martin's,  Liverpool:  the  population 
of  which  increased  frt>m  61,777  ^ 
1851  to  81,228  in  1861.     Not  only 
was  this  large  increase  due  entirely 
to  immigration,  but  the  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  amounted  in  the 
ten  years  to  1,631.     Or  take  again 
Deansgate,  Manchester ;  in  ten  years 
its  entire  population  decreased  by 
4,000,  the  nie  of  mortality  being  up- 
wards of  3 1  per  1 ,000.  How  strSdng 
is  the  contrast  between  these  abodes 
of  death,  and  the  model  district  of 
the  Beg^trar-GreneraJ,  Glendale  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  ave- 
rage annual  mortality  for  the  ten 
years    1851  to  i860  was  no  more 
than  15  per  1,000,  or  only  half  of 
that  in  St.  Martin's,  Liverpool,  or 
Deansgate,  Manchester.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  this  high  death-rate  of 
town  populations  arises  chiefly  frt>m 
the  deaths  of  infants  and  children 
under  five  years  old ;  and  therefore 
need  not  deter  youths  and  adults 
from,    emigrating  frx)m    the    agri- 
cultural   districts   into    the    great 
towns.     But  there  can  be  no  more 
sensitive  test  of  the  general  health 
of  the  population  than  the  infani 
mortali^.     These  numerous  infants 
deaths    tell  of  previous    sicknesa 
which  is  at  once  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  home  and  a  heavy  tax  on  its 
resources :  they  tell  also  of  unhealthy 
and  comfortless  homes,  and  of  the 
enfeebled  constitution  of  the  parents. 
Above  all  they  tell  of  the  narrow 
escape    which  those  who   survive 
have  frx>m  the  untimely  fate  of  those 
who  die.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture. 
Dr.    Simpson,    in    his     inaugural 
address  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  Medical 
School  atManchester,  after  enume- 
rating the  causes  of  sickness  and 
death  in  Manchester,  says  : 

When  yea  become  acquainted  with' these 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unhappy 
little  ones  brought  in  such  numbers  to  the 
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out-patienta*  rooms  of  onr  hospitals,  born 
bnt  a  few  years  or  eren  a  few  months,  but 
with  the  weaiy  anxious  look  and  the  worn 
features  of  a  sad  old  age,  and  for  whom 
jour  only  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
faint  flicker  of  their  lives  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. You  will  understand  how  it 
is  that  our  streets  are  crowded  with  such 
stunted  pallid  creatures  of  humanity,  and 
jou  will  know  that  one  of  my  oollesgnes  in 
writing  so  earnestly  and  so  well  on  deteriora- 
tion of  race  was  not  giving  the  idle  dream 
of  the  theorist,  but  was  warning  his  country- 
men of  a  danger  both  real  and  pressing. 

Not  indeed  that  in  respect  of 
lodging  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
mucli  better  off:  he  is  far  from  being 
in  a  proper  condition.  His  cottage 
should  provide  both  for  comfort 
and  decency:  it  should  hare  annexed 
to  it  a  piece  of  ground  from  30  to 
40  perches  in  extent :  and  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
cottages  on  or  near  each  farm  for 
all  the  labourers  required  for  it. 
These  requisites  are  often  wanting, 
and  the  chief  sanitary  advantage 
which  the  rural  labourer  has  in  his 
life  over  the  town  operative  is  that 
once  out  of  his  house,  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  fresh  air,  instead  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  that  he  spends 
the  day  in  the  fields  under  the  open 
sky,  and  not  in  the  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  workshop,  or  in  un- 
healthy occupations. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this 
much  needed  agricultural  reform — 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  heavy 
clay  lands  of  the  country?  In  the 
first  place,  the  legislature  should 
remove  all  legal  difficulties  and 
empower  tenants  for  life  of  entailed 
estates  to  grant  long  farming  leases 
with  provisions  that  certain  sums 
should  withixL  a  fixed  time  be  ex- 
pended in  permanent  improvemente. 
Public  opinion  should  call  upon  the 
landlords  of  this  great  country  to 
•do  their  duty.  landlords  have  as 
good  a  right  to  their  broad  acres  as 
the  cotton  lord  to  his  magnificent 


mills  or  the  millionnaire  to  his  con- 
sols  or  railway  shares.     But  like 
them  he  holds  his  property  subject 
to  the  moral  obligation  of  manng 
the  most  of  it  not  for  himself  onlv 
but  for  the  public  good.     Owners 
of  poor  pasture  farms  in  heavy  ckj 
soil  should  either  in  person  under- 
take the  task  of  bring^g  them  into 
arable  cultivation:  or  if  they  feel 
themselves  unequal  or  disinclined 
to  the  enterprise,  then,  rather  than 
let  their    lands  be   desolate,  ther 
should  at  the  cost  of  some  political 
or  territorial  influence  part  with 
those  lands  by  sale  or  on  long  lease 
to  those  who  have  both  capital  and 
energy  for  the  work  of  reclaiming 
them  to  the  profit  of  the  community. 
This  also  is  the  best  chance  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.     A  demand 
would  rise  up  for  his  labour,  snch 
as  would  enable  him  to  secure  for 
himself  M  proper  conditions.  Every 
landlord  indeed  would  make  the 
comfort  of  his  labourers  one  of  his 
first  considerations,  if  only  he  were 
rational  enough  to  be  conscious  of 
his  obligations   to   them — ^nay  his 
dependence  upon  them.     But  of  all 
landlords  he  is   least  likely  to  be 
forgpetful  of  these  obligations  who 
holding  clay  lands  either  in  fee  or 
for  a  long  lease  embarks  on  the 
great    work    of   converting   them 
from  pasture  into  arable.     He  more 
than  others  must  feel  that  without 
the  labourers*  aid  his   own  estate 
is  nearly  worthless.     Especiallj  is 
this  true  of  the  present  time.    The 
farmer  in  1 869  must  know  that  if 
he  wante  to  have  stout  actire  la- 
bourers in  the  prime  01  life  at  work 
upon  his  lands   he  must  ofier  in 
wages  and    housing  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  them  to  remain,  else 
they  will    follow   in    the    tide  of 
emigration  which  as  we  have  seen 
is  now  setting  with  strong  current 
from  the  agricultural  to  tihe  manu- 
facturing  districte. 
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ANCIENT  History,  it  has  been 
well  said,  tends  continnally 
more  to  become  tbe  Histoiy,  not  of 
Facts,  bat  of  Opinions  and  Senti- 
ments. What  actually  occnrred  at 
any  given  time  and  place,  what 
deeds  were  done,  what  words  were 
spoken,  what  were  the  characters  of 
the  actors  of  each  scene,  grows  ever 
more  donbtfiil  as  we  are  enabled  to 
check  one  narrative  by  another ;  or 
to  apply  to  the  antique  chronicle  the 
rules  by  which  we  determine  the 
value  of  modem  evidence.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  Belief 
of  contemporary  and  succeeding 
generations  concerning  those  doubt- 
ful things  said  and  done,  and  the 
feelings,  whether  of  admiration  or  of 
contempt,  wherewith  they  regarded 
the  actors  and  speakers,  are  matters 
veiy  plainly  revealed  to  us,  and  af- 
ford to  the  student  of  human  nature 
his  best  and  safest  materials. 

In  proportion  that  such  a  view  of 
the  proper  scope  of  ancient  history 
becomes  recognised,  and  books  are 
written  more  carefully  collating  and 
delicately  weigbing  the  indices  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  and  expending 
less  time  in  disquisitions  over  irreco- 
Terable  details  of  facts,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  there  will  arise  for  us 
quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  old  world. 
We  shall  live  again — not  with  the 
few  who  acted  its  great  dramas  of 
war  and  conquest,  but  with  the  many 
who  looked  on  at  them  at  lesser  or 
further  distance,  and  felt  their  hearts 
beat,  like  our  own,  with  triumph 
ftnd  regret,  love  and  detestation. 
We  shall  learn,  not  what  Theseus 
»nd  Regulus  d^d,  but  what  were 
the  types  of  character  which  the 
whole  Greek  and  Koman  nations 
set  up  as  their  ideals.  We  shall 
acquire  a  true  knowledge,  not  of  the 
History  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation 


or  of  the  Exodus,  but  of  what  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  their  kings 
believed  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  early  migrations  of 
their  race.  "We  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  not  of  the  incidents 
of  that  wondrous  Story  over  which 
Strauss  and  his  critics  may  wrangle 
for  ever,  but  of  what  the  writer  of  each 
Gospel  and  e€bch  Epistle,  the  men  of 
the  apostolic  age  and  the  men  of  the 
patristic  ages,  successively  thought 
and  felt  about  its  great  subject. 

To  this  newer  form  of  historical 
research,  the  contributions  which 
pour  in  on  all  sides,  regarding  the 
ancient  Creeds  of  the  world,  are  es- 
pecially valuable.  Already  the  dif- 
ference between  our  views  and  those 
which  even  well-informed  and  libe- 
ral men  entertained  twenty  years 
ago,  about  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
parative theology,  is  enormous ;  and 
as  the  various  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
are  put  together,  the  place  for  each 
new  acquisition  appears  easier  to 
find,  till  by  degrees  the  hope  of  a 
not  wholly  incomplete  *  Philosophy 
of  All  Beligions '  comes  into  view. 
Nor  are  those  grander  and  more 
complete  systems  which  may  de- 
serve properly  to  be  classed  as 
Eeligions  alone  useful  for  such  a 
purpose.  Between  a  great  body, 
such  as  the  Christian  or  the  Brah- 
minical,  with  its  organised  Hier- 
archy, and  Canonical  Books,  and 
those  minor  beliefs  and  superstitions 
which  have  prevailed  in  less  formal 
shape  over  the  world,  there  are  many 
degrees  of  importance,  down  to  the 
fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  which  our 
fathers  banished  to  the  nursery,  but 
which  the  scholars  of  our  genera- 
tion find  nowise  unworthy  of  notice ; 
and  which  certainly  formed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  a  sort  of  secondary 
popular  religion  in  Europe.     Few 
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problems  are  more  curionB  than  the 
rise  and  the  distribution  of  these 
in/vertehrate  creeds  (if  we  may  so 
describe  them)  over  the  globe. 
The  short  and  easy  method  of  onr 
fathers  which  derived  them  all  out 
of  that  very  capacious  receptacle, 
H^oah's  Ark,  will  hardly  serve  our 
turn  better  now  than  in  the  case 
of  the  beasts  and  plants  of  South 
America  and  New  Zealand.  Per- 
haps, as  our  zoologists  and  bota- 
nists have  discovered  that  in  geo- 
logy lies  the  key  to  their  secrets, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  is  everywhere  the 
monument  of  the  changes  of  land 
and  sea  in  far  off  epochs,  so  the 
myths  and  emblems  which  we  like- 
wise find  scattered  apparently  so 
unaccountably,  may  &ially  be  all 
affiliated  to  the  races  of  men  among 
whom  they  originally  sprung,  and 
who  as  aborigmes  or  conquerors 
have  dwelt  in  the  localities  where 
they  flourish.  As  Heraldry  has  been 
often  the  clue  to  Genealogv,  so  may 
fables  and  forms  of  worship,  often 
of  the  hghtest  or  the  rudest  kind, 
afford  hints  of  incalculable  value  in 
aiding  the  philologist  and  the  eth- 
nologist in  tracking  out  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  globe. 
How  it  is  that  during  all  their  jour- 
neyings  these  heirlooms  of  fency 
never  seem  to  drop ;  how  they  endure 
through  successive  religious  con- 
versions and  reformations,  springing 
up  like  wild  flowers  afber  the  ploueh 
has  tamed  again  and  again  me 
ground  they  live  in, — is  a  marvel  of 
psychology.  We  cannot  explain  it; 
we  can  only  note  the  fact  that  while 
'marble  may  moulder,  monuments 
decay,'  while  some  of  the  noblest 
works  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  conflagradon  of 
libraries,  while  poems,  pictures, 
stxtues,  which  gold  could  not  pur- 
chase now,  have  disappeared  out  of 


the  treasure-house  of  humanity  for 
ever,  these  mere  idle  supersiitioDs, 
these  playful  fairy  legends,  tliese 
gossamer  threads  of  thought,  float 
on  for  ever  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
has  long  been  dust,  but  the  stoijof 
Llewellyn's  dog  is  still  told  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Snowdon,  and  will  be 
told  while  the  Aryan  race  survives 
upon  the  globe. ^ 

Obscure  forms  of  religion   and 
crude  superstitious  belie&  and  ob- 
servances have  in  them  both  tiie 
general  antiquarian  interests  of  this 
curious  order  of  wild-flower  mytiu, 
and    also    the    special    theological 
value  of  disclosing  to  us  the  first 
feeble  stirrings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent, the  half-blind  '  feeling  after 
Ood  if  haply  they  might  find  him,' 
of  yet  infant  nations,  conscions  of 
want  and  dependence,   and  dimlj 
conscious  also  of  an  unseen  Power 
on  whom  they  depend.    The  instinct 
which  makes  the  tendril  of  the  vine 
creep  up  the  stem  of  the  oak,  and 
its  root  shoot  through  the  dark  soil 
towards  the  water, — even  so  blind 
and  unconscious   seem  these  first 
religious  impulses  of  man.    Among 
them,  therefore,  the  true  principles 
of  science  call  upon  us  to  look  for 
the  simple  elements  of  those  senti- 
ments which  have  long  since  become 
complex  and  conventional.  And  thej 
afford  us  more  than  such  a  field  for 
study ;  they  give  us  by  their  mere 
existence  the  reassuring  proof  that 
Beligion  is  not  a  matter  piimarOy 
of  ideas,  but  of  Sentiments ;  and  thai 
Sentiments  are  permanent  in  human 
nature,  while  the  Ideas  in  wb'ch 
they  clothe  themselves,  the  &fihions 
of  those  intellectual  garments,  for 
ever    change.       The    first  shape 
which  each  sentiment  assumes  as  it 
passes  out  of  the  world  of  feeling- 
into  the  world  of  thought— a  sh^ 
gross  in  the  lower  race,  the  ScTthian* 
^e  Negro,  the  Australian,  finer  and 


»  See  the  wonderful  collection  of  these  tales  in  Baring-Gould's  CiaioHS  dfyiiiff^ 
Middle  Ages, 
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more  delicate  in  the  liigher,  the 
Greek,  the  Persian,  or  the  Jew, — 
that  Idea  is  hj  degrees  worn  out, 
to  be  replaced  bj  another.  Bat  the 
feeling  which  originated  it,  is  never 
lost  The  'conservation  of  force' 
holds  as  true  of  hnman  Sentiment 
as  of  anj  physical  agent.  The 
sweeping  away  of  old  rehgioos  Ideas 
(which  Gomte  would  have  us  think 
equivalent  to  the  sweeping  away 
of  Eeligion),  is  in  fact  quite  an 
opposite  process.  It  is  the  periodi- 
cal clearance  of  a  mass  of  mental 
mbbish  which  has  become  a  burden 
and  a  stoppage,  and  the  opening 
of  free  space  for  new  development, 
not  of  iaeas  absolutely  true,  yet  of 
ideas  relatively  nearer  to  truth  than 
those  which  preceded  them.  The 
eycles  of  religious  revolution,  the 
secolar  outbursts  of  apparently  the 
most  desolating  Doubt,  are  but  the 
new  births  of  BeHgion.  The  eternal 
Serpent  casts  its  outgrown  scales 
and  renews  its  immoH»l  youth. 

A  very  large  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  cruder  religions 
of  the  world,  these  stirrings  of  the 
religious  sentiment  among  the  infe- 
rior races  of  mankind,  has  been 
made  in  the  splendid  book  which 
we  now  purpose  to  review.  Mr. 
Ferg^osson  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Murchison  of  a  new  Siluria.  He 
has  traced  out  and  described  a 
buried  world,  underlying  all  the 
continents  of  the  present  globe. 
The  subject  is  almost  new  in  his 
hands.  The  share  which  the  wor- 
ship of  Serpents  and  Trees  has 
had  in  universal  primeval  history 
has  probably  attracted  the  passing 
thoughts  of  scarcely  a  dozen  living 
scholars;  and  certainly  the  vast 
extension  of  it,  which  our  author 
demonstrates,  is  altogether  a  fresh 
discovery.  We  think  we  shall 
hardly  wrong  our  readers  if  we 
assert  that  even  such  as  have  taken 
interest  in  comparative  mythology 
wtU  find  these  researches  open  to 
them  a  flood  of  new  ideas.     For  the 


majority  of  us,  were  we  to  follow  Gib- 
bon's advice,  and  before  beginning 
to  read,  go  over  in  our  minds  during 
a  country  walk  all  that  we  have 
already  learned  touching  the  theme 
of  this  book,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  very  short  excursion  indeed  would 
suffice  for  our  purpose!  'There 
were  the  serpents  of  Eden  and  of 
Moses,  and  ^sculapius'  serpents; 
and  there  was  the  sect  of  Gnostics 
called  Ophites,  because  they  wor- 
shipped serpents,  and  the  idols  of 
Yislmu  have  generally  got  serpents 
twisted  about  them.  And  then  in 
the  Norse  mythology  there  were 
the  great  Mdgard  serpent  and 
Nidhogg,  who  sits  at  the  root  of 
YggdnisiL  Then  for  Tree-Worship 
there  was  the  same  Yggdrasil ;  the 
Tree  of  Life  and  loiowledge  in 
Eden,  Apollo's  Laurel  and  Minerva' 
Olive,  and  the  oaks  of  Dodona^  and 
the  "groves"  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  and  it  is  said  the  Druids 
worshipped  Hesus  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  and  cut  the  mistletoe  at 
Yule-tide — a  practice  not  yet  ex- 
ploded in  England.'  That  is,  we 
venture  to  thmk,  not  a  very  un&ir 
summary  of  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  nine  out  of  ten 
'  genend  readers '  about  the  matters 
on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  given 
us  a  magnificent  quarto  vdume 
cranuned  with  facts.  Wishing  that 
some  hydraulic  press  could  be  in- 
vented to  enable  weak  reviewers  to 
condense  into  magazine  articles 
such  masses  of  learning,  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  present  the  more 
salient  facte  and  conclusions  of  a 
work  whose  costliness  necessarilv 
limite  ite  circulation,  and  of  whicn 
therefore  an  analysis  will  be  gene- 
rally more  desired  than  a  critique. 

Our  first  remark  must  be  that 
the  way  in  which  the  book  is  com- 
piled is  iteelf  unusual.  Such  works 
mostly  seem  to  have  their  origin  in 
a  theory  of  some  sort  which  has 
occurred  to  a  philosopher  in  his 
study,  '  constructed  out  of  his  own 
consciousness.'  Anxious  to  bring  it 
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forth  to  the  world,  he  makes  a  nest 
for  it  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
sticks  and  straws,  collected  wherever 
he  can  find  them  suitable  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  sits  down  and  broods 
over  it  till  it  comes  out  full  fledged 
in  a  goodlj  octavo.  The  present 
tome  has  apparently  taken  shape 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  Mr. 
Fergusson  having  found  a  quan- 
tity of  sculptures  bearing  traces  of 
a  most  curious  extinct  religion,  first 
set  about  studying  them  accurately, 
drawing  from  them  all  legitimate 
inferences,  and  illustrating  them  by 
all  known  parallels  attainable  in 
history  and  archsBology;  all  very 
much  as  a  geologist  who  finds  the 
track  of  a  foot  in  the  sandstone,  by 
degrees  obtains  a  pretty  distinct 
idea  of  the  long  bst  beast  who  left 
it  there  uncounted  ages  ago.  As 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  had  the  pre- 
tension to  start  with  the  statement 
of  any  large  generalisation,  the 
reader — and  more  especially  the  re- 
viewer— misses  that  easy  synthesis 
which  at  once  saves  him  the  labour 
of  careful  perusal  and  enables  him 
to  assert,  with  dogmatism  equal  to 
that  of  the  author,  that  he  does,  or 
does  not,  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  student  of 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  to  do  but 
to  read  the  book  all  through  care- 
fully ;  and  when  he  has  done  so,  and 
perceived  all  the  stores  of  rare  and 
recondite  learning  which  are  brought 
together  in  its  construction,  he  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  admire 
the  author's  modest  way  of  putting 
forth  the  few  hypotheses  he  ven- 
tures upon  than  to  presume  hastily 
to  contradict  him. 

The  two  idolatries  of  Trees  and 
of  Serpents,  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  always  allied  and  coexistent. 
Sometimes  the  worship  of  Trees  was 
most  prominent,  sometimes  that  of 
Serpents,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
one  altogether  dissevered  from  the 
other.  In  many  cases  the  religion 
was  a  well  defined  latria  of  living 


Serpents  kept  in  temples  erected 
for  them ;  and  of  Trees  held  as  ob- 
jects of  direct  worship  and  laden 
with  gifts.  In  other  cases,  the  ser- 
pents and  trees  were  merely  hon- 
oured in  subsidiary  manner,  with 
a  sort  of  duUa,  while  higher  gods 
received  more  direct  and  formal 
worship. 

The  origin  of  both  Tree  and  Ser- 
pent  Worship  Mr.  Fergusson  finds 
very  simply  in  the  natural  qualities 
of  both  objects.  We  are  not  called 
upon  by  him  either  to  identify  the 
etymologies  of  Fire  and  Serpent ;  or 
to  look  on  the  latter  as  the  types  of 
the  former  (a  mistake  no  stadent 
of  the  real  Fire  Worship  of  Zoro- 
aster would  be  likely  to  fiill  into) ; 
nor  yet  does  he  ask  us  to  see  tlutt 
the  Serpent  means  the  *  Sun '  and  a 
Tree  the  'Moon,'  or  vies  vena;  or 
'  the  Heavens  '  or  the  *  Dawn,'  or 
any  other  astronomical  phenomenon 
whatever.  *With  all  their  poetry 
and  all  their  usefulness,'  he  says, 
'  we  can  hardly  feel  astonished  that 
the  primitive  races  of  mankind 
should  have  considered  Trees  as 
the  choicest  gift  of  the  gods,  or 
believed  that  their  spirits  still  de- 
lighted to  dwell  among  the  branches 
or  spoke  oracles  through  the  rus- 
tling of  their  leaves.  Nor  is  the 
worship  of  the  Serpent  so  strange 
as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear/ 
AlS  old  Sanchoniathon  remarked, 
*•  The  serpent  alone  of  all  animals, 
without  legs  or  arms,  or  the  osnal 
appliances  for  locomotion,  still  mores 
with  singular  celerity.  He  perio- 
dically casts  his  skin,  and  by  that 
process,  as  the  ancients  fabled,  re- 
news his  youth.  Thus,  too,  a  ser- 
pent can  exist  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  food  or  hunger.' 

Strangely  enough  to  our  appre- 
hension this  honour  of  the  serpent 
was  not  one  mainly  of  fear  but  of 
love: 

Although  fear  might  seem  to  accooat 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  worship,  on 
looking  closely  at  it»  we  are  struck  with 
phenomena  of  a  totally  different  cfaaneter. 
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When  we  first  meet  Serpent  worship,  either 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of 
Epidaums,  or  in  the  Sarmatian  hntB,  the 
serpent  is  always  the  Asathodiemon,  the 
bnnger  of  health  and  good  fortune.  He  is 
the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oraole  of  future 
erents.  His  worship  may  have  originated 
in  fear,  but  long  before  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  It,  it  had  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme  among  its  votaries.  Any 
0ru  that  ever  was  spoken  of  the  serpent 
came  from  those  who  were  outside  the 
pale,  and  were  trying  to  depreciate  what 
they  considered  as  an  accursed  superstition. 

May  we  not  add  that  the  idolatry 
of  Trees  and  Serpents,  like  other 
idobtries,  must  have  always  in- 
YolTed  some  vagae  conception  of  a 
beneficent  Spirit  represented  by, 
or,  at  most,  enshrined  in,  the  idol  ? 
The  worship  of  reptiles  and  vege- 
tables 08  such  can  never  have  recJly 
oocmred  among  mankind;  any 
more  than  the  worship  of  a  marble 
statae  of  Apollo  or  a  wooden  one  of 
thd  Madonna  as  a  statue  and  no- 
thing more. 

The  races  of  men  among  whom 
Tree  and  Serpent  worship  prevailed 
were  not  at  any  time  either  the 
Aryans  or  Semites.  TheTouranians, 
ondoabtedly,  were  its  great  sup- 
porters ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gosson  thinks  himself  justified  in 
arguing  backward  from  any  dis- 
tinct symptom  of  such  worship,  to 
the  exist^ce,  in  the  same  age  and 
country,  of  a  considerable  Toura- 
nian  or,  at  all  events,  inferior  popu- 
lation underlying  the  Aryan  or 
Semitic  conquerors.  Thus  tihe  Ser- 
pent dulia  of  the  Jews  he  attri- 
bates  to  the  Conaanites  ;  and  that  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Pelasgi,  whom  he 
considers  as  Touranians,  and  ima- 
gines to  have  survived  and  carried 
down  their  traditions  after  the  re- 
turn to  Greece  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules  (the  serpent-slayer,  i.e. 
conqueror  of  serpent-worshippers), 
even  to  the  latest  ages  of  Greek 
ciyihsation.  In  any  case  it  appears 
that  new  and  valuable  hints  for  the 
historian  and  ethnologist  will  here- 
after be  found  in  following  out  this 
*  trail  of  the  serpent  *  in  the  litera- 


ture, the  coins,  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  ancient  world. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  Serpent  worship  is  its  appa- 
rently arbitrary  alliance  with  the 
practice  of  Human  Sacrifices.  Mr. 
Fergusson  considers  it  to  be  esta- 
blished that  wherever  human  sacri- 
fices existed  there  also  was  the 
Serpent  an  object  of  worship ;  and 
where  they  have  been  most  fre- 
quent and  terrible,  as  in  Mexico 
and  Dahomey,  there  also  has  ser- 
pent worship  been  the  typical  form 
of  the  popular  religion.  Neverthe- 
less, no  direct  connection  between 
the  two  things  is  traceable.  'No 
human  sacrifice  was  anywhere  made 
to  propitiate  the  serpent,  nor  was  it 
ever  pretended  that  any  human  vic- 
tim was  ever  devoured  by  the  snake- 
god.'  And,  though  the  sacrifices  are 
never  found  without  the  serpent 
worship,  the  serpent  worship  has 
often  largely  prevailed  without  the 
sacrifices. 

Before  commencing  the  descrip- 
tion of  Serpent  Worship  and  its 
monuments  in  India,  which  form 
the  great  substance  of  his  book, 
Mr.  Fergusson  takes  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  traces  left  by  the  same  cultns 
all  over  the  world.  The  amount  of 
learning  condensed  into  these  fifty 
quarto  pages  is  truly  admirable,  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
any  fair  r^sum^  of  it  in  stUl  smaller 
compass.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
endeavour  to  state  the  outlines  of 
his  conclusions. 

Dahomey  is  the  great  existing 
home  of  Serpent  worship,  where  it 
is  now  practised  with  more  com- 
pleteness than  anywhere  else,  and 
where  this  most  ancient  of  known 
human  creeds  may  very  probably 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
almost  unchanged.  And,  as  the  stu- 
dent of  the  new  science  of  Pre- 
historic Archfldology  goes  to  the 
savages  of  Polynesia  and  Greenland 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  use 
of  the  stone  and  bronze  weapons 
he  finds  in  the  lacustrine  dwelhngs 
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of  Switzerland,  so  we  imagine  tHat 
the  student  of  the  pre-historic  re- 
ligion of  Serpent  worship,  will  do 
well  to  examine  in  Dahomey  its  yet 
surviving  barbarities.  The  chief 
God  of  the  national  triad  is  the 
Serpent,  the  second  the  Tree-God, 
and  the  third  the  Ocean.  '  The  first, 
called  Bank  gbwe^  is  esteemed  the 
Supreme  Bliss  and  General  Good.' 
He  has  a  thousand  female  votaries, 
and  is  worshipped  with  all  the  splen- 
dour his  savage  people  can  afford. 
The  'customs'  of  Dahomey  with 
their  sacrifices  of  500  or  600  vic- 
tims at  the  death  of  a  king,  or  of 
30  or  40  as  an  annual  slaughter  to 
file  honour  of  ancestors,  are  here  in 
that  unaccountable  connection  with 
a  worship  of  which  they  form  no 
part,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above. 

In  America^  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  archsBological  interest 
waiting  for  investigation.  The 
mounds  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have 
been  declared  to  be  serpent  images 
1,000  feet  long.  The  ruined  tem- 
ples of  Mexico  and  the  brief  men- 
tion which  the  Spanish  historians 
deigned  to  give  of  the  diabolic  re- 
ligion of  their  enemies,  open  out 
a  most  curious  problem.  Was  Ser- 
pent worship  indigenous  in  the 
western  continent,  and  did  human 
nature  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
seem  to  reproduce  for  ever  the 
same  ideas?  Or,  does  the  legend 
of  Quetzal-coatl,  the  Feathered  Ser- 
pent bom  of  a  Virgin,  the  Lycurgus 
and  Bacchus  of  Central  America, 
who  came  from  some  unknown  land 
like  Manco  Capac  of  Peru,  and  re- 
turned thither,  having  civilised 
Anahuac ;  does  this  story  point  to 
a  coimection  in  long  past  years 
between  America  and  the  further 
India  where,  at  the  date  assigned 
to  Quetzal-coatl,  Serpent  worship 


was  in  its  'glory  ?  Mr.  Ferguflson 
seems  to  incline  to  the  last  sugges- 
tion, yet  candidly  admits  tiui^  the 
fact  that  all  American  Serpent  war- 
ship was  that  of  the  native  noxioas 
Rattlesnake,  argues  against  the  In- 
dian hypothesis. 

Betnming  to  the  old  world,  where 
Mr.  Pergusson  begins  his  snrvej, 
we  find  Egypt  with  only  a  'fhio- 
tional  part '  of  its  great  theolc^ 
occupied  by  either  trees  or  serpents.' 

In  Greece^  as  already  remarked, 
the  frequent  traces  of  both  wor- 
ships, very  loosely  connected  wifch 
the  Olympian  mythology,  forces  ns 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  an  in- 
stance of  the  relisiouB  of  two  dis- 
tinct races  intermmgled ;  the  lower 
cropping  up  through  the  higher  like 
weeds  in  a  cornfield.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  nnmerous  earlier  myths  re- 
garding Serpents,  the  I^rthons  and 
Hydras,  Echidna  and  tiie  Dragon 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Hespendes 
(the  Greek  counterpart  to  uie  He- 
brew Serpent  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Eden),  there  appear  actually  in 
historic  times  the  Serpent  kept  in 
the  Erechtheum,  whose  escape 
warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  fitnn 
the  Persians ;  and  the  serpents  of 
^sculapius  at  Epidanrus,  whidi 
the  Boman  Senate  sent  an  embassy 
to  obtain.  The  latter  incident  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  astomshing 
in  history — ^in  that  future  History 
of  Opinion  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  facts  are  stated  by  livy  (z.  47}) 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8, 2),  and  An- 
relins  Victor  (zxii.  i);  and  (Wd 
devotes  a  long  poem  (Met.  xv.  5)  to 
their  embellishment.  A  Plague,  it 
seems,  ravaged  Rome,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  city  462 — ^more  than  a 
century,  be  it  remembered,  after 
Socrates,  two  generations  after 
Plato  —  a  living  Serpent  was 
solenmly  fetched  from  Greece  to 


*  A  learned  friend  has  favoured  me  with  some  notes  tending  to  show  thatMr.Fagtt** 
son,  in  this  short  chapter,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  extent  of  Serpent  wonhip  and  Se^ 
pent  honour  in  I^pt.  He  seems,  especially,  to  hare  overlooked  the  importanooofth* 
myths  relating  to  Apoph  or  Typhon  the  Evil  Serpent,  a  personage  whose  histoiy  it  \s 
putieularly  desirable  to  explore. 
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Italy,  and  received  with  divine 
honours  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
hj  the  Senate  and  People  of  Borne ! 
Of  coarse,  on  the  advent  of  the 
aacred  reptile  'the  plagae  was 
stayed ;'  and  ^scnlapins  received  in 
Italy  the  thanksgivings  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
were  offered  on  a  strangely  similar 
occasioii  in  the  Arabian  Desert  to 
Jehovah.  From  this  time  a  Serpent, 
portrayed  in  a  conventional  atti- 
tude, was  in  the  Boman  world  the 
recognised  type  of  a  sacred  place ; 
and  the  Epidaurian  serpents,  as 
Paosanias  tells,  held  ^eir  place 
among  the  gods  of  (Greece  till  long 
after  the  age  of  Christ. 

Nor  did  the  twin-idolatry  of 
Trees  fidl  to  find  its  place  in  the 
hospitable  pantheon  of  Greece. 
When  Minerva  contended  with 
Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Athens 
(an  event  which  Phidias  did  not 
disdain  to  commemorate  in  the  mag- 
nificent western  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum)  she  created  the  Olive  Tree 
to  match  Neptune's  gift  of  the  Horse, 
and  planted  this  her  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge on  the  Acropolis,  committii^ 
it  to  the  care  of  the  Serpent-go^ 
Erichthonius.  The  Erechtheum, 
whose  ruins  stiUl  form  the  love- 
liest Ionic  temple  in  the  world, 
was  built  over  the  spot ;  the  Olive 
standing,  as  Fergnsson  believes,  in 
ihe  beautiful  portion  of  the  Pan- 
droseum  supported  by  the  Carya- 
tids, an  hypothesis  fairly  account- 
ing for  itis  hitherto  inexplicable 
form.  Beneath,  in  a  cell,  adjoining 
ihe  well  of  Neptune,  lived  the  Ser- 
pent, whose  actual  reptilian  exist- 
ence seems  proved  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  41) 
that  when  the  Persians  approached 
Athens,  the  Serpent  was  announced 
to  have  refused  its  food  and  fled ; 
whereupon  the  people  at  length 
quitted  their  city  in  despair,  as 
^warned  by  their  tutelary  deity. 

The  Oak  or  rather  grove  of  oaks 
at  Dodona  was  always  attributed 


by  tradition  to  the  planting  of  Pe- 
lasgi,  and  existed  till  the  time  of 
Constantino ;  a  period  of  at  least  two 
thousand  years.  The  oracle  which 
spoke  therein  was  said  to  come 
from  the  sacred  pigeons  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  from  bells 
with  which  the  branches  were 
hung.  No  temple  existed  there ; 
the  erove  itself  was  the  sacred  place* 
Again,  the  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi was  as  sacred  as  the  oak  of 
Dodona.  Under  its  shade  the  Py- 
thon took  refuge  ;  one  combination 
more  of  Tree  and  Serpent. 

In  ancient  Italy  the  Etruscan 
relics  preserve  no  memorial  of  the 
kind  we  are  seeking.  But  at  La- 
nuvium,  sixteen  miles  firom  Home, 
was  a  dark  grove  sacred  to  Juno ; 
and  near  it  the  abode  of  a  great 
serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 
In  later  ages  we  find  Persius 
speaking  of  the  custom  above-men- 
tioned of  painting  certain  conven- 
tional figures  of  serpents  on  walls, 
to  indicate  the  sanctity  of  the  spot 
— ^a  practice  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Most  surprising  of* 
aU,  however,  are  the  legends  of 
Bomansand  Greeks  bom  of  serpents. 
Sdpio  AMcanuB  is  said  to  have- 
behoved  himself  the  son  of  a  snake ; 
and  Augustus  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  mother  Atia. 
had  received  him  from  a  serpent. 
Alexander  the  Great  before  h& 
undertook  to  prove  himself  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  supposed 
(apparently  by  Philip  himself),  to 
be  the  son  of  a  serpent  who  actually 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  later- 
years  to  save  the  life  of  his  general 
Ptolemy.  To  find  such  fables 
gravely  told  by  writers  like  Plu- 
tarch and  Lucian,  and  even  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  without  anv  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. We  ask  ourselves, 
can  there  be  any  legends  current 
amongst  us  which  will  seem  equally 
absuid  to  posterity  P 
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Passing  from  Borne  to  lier  bar- 
barian conquerors  we  find  among 
the  Teutonic  \  tribes  no  traces  of 
Serpent  worship,  bat  many  of  the 
worship  of  Trees.  The  last  relic  of 
this  old  creed  is  probably  the  Stock" 
a/m^Eiaeny  the  Apprentice's  tree,  still 
standing  in  the  heart  of  Vienna. 
In  ancient  Sarmatia  and  modem 
Poland  both  Trees  and  Serpents 
were  worshipped  by  the  peasantry 
even  to  the  limits  of  the  present 
century. 

Sccmdinavta  offers  the  most  com- 
plete puzzle  to  mythologists,  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
relying  on  mere  philological  analo- 

fies  in  such  researches.  Were  Wo- 
en,  or  Boden,and  Buddha  the  same 
person  P  Woden  came  &om  the  East 
to  Europe  just  when  active  mission- 
aries were  spreading  Buddhism  on 
all  sides.  The  fourth  day  of  the 
week  is  Wednesday  in  the  West, 
and  Budhhar  in  the  East.  But  can 
we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
religions  were  therefore  identical  ? 
Fergnsson  says:  *  There  are  not, 
perhaps,  two  other  religions  in  the 
world  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another,  nor  two  persons  so 
different  as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni, 
who  left  a  kingdom  to  aUeviate  the 
sufferings  of  mankind,  and  Odin, 
"  the  terrible  and  severe  God,  the 
Father  of  slaughter."'  Ifthetwore- 
ligions  came  anywhere  in  contact,  it 
was  at  their  base,  for  underlying  both 
was  a  strange  substratum  of  Tree 
and  Serpent  worship.  The  Yggdra- 
sil  Ash- tree,  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
with  one  of  its  roots  over  the  Well 
of  Knowledge,  and  with  the  Serpent 
Nidhog  gnawing  its  stem,  suggests 
obvious  analogies,  not  only  with 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  Serpent 
of  Eden,  but  with  the  Bo-Tree  of 
Buddha.  Olaus  Magnus  in  the  six- 
teenth century  speaks  of  serpents  as 
still  kept  as  household  gods  in 
Sweden:  a  circumstance  which, 
when  we  remember  the  insignificant 
nature  of  the  northern  reptile,  seems 
to  point  to  some  Southern  or  East- 
em  tradition  of  its  importance. 


In  Qaul^  as'  in  Germany,  Tree 
worship  seems  to  have  prevailed; 
but  of  Serpent  worship  there  is  do 
trace,  save  one  childish  l^end  fb- 
ported  by  Pliny  as  from  the  Dmids. 

As  to  Great  Britain^  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  views  vrill  probably  be  mors 
contested,  than  those  he  has  giTa 
of  any  other  country.  Perhaps 
most  readers,  to  whom  the  noiioD 
of  a  connection  between  the  Dmidi 
and  Stonehenge  and  Serpent  wor- 
ship have  been  more  or  less  vaguelj 
familiar,  will  be  startled  to  learn 
that  *  there  are  only  two  very 
short  paragraphs  in  any  classic^ 
authors  which  mention  the  Dmidi 
in  connection  with  Britain — not 
one  that  mentions  Serpent  wor- 
ship— ^and  not  one  English  aathor 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  centniy  who 
names  either  the  one  or  the  other.* 
Our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  al- 
most wholly  derived  firom  the  Welsh 
Triads  ;  and  even  in  them  the  word 
Druid  occurs  but  rarely.  The  re- 
lation of  Stonehenge  and  Aveborj 
to  either  Druidism  or  Serpent 
Worship,  Mr.  Fergnsson  treats  u 
wholly  imaginary.  The  bare  T^t 
shire  downs  were  the  very  last 
places  likely  for  the  grove-loving 
Celts  to  choose  for  their  temples, 
though  they  might  (especially  if 
battle-fields)  choose  iliem  for  the 
site  of  tombs. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  an 
many  megalithic  monuments,  8ev^• 
ral  of  which  bear  sculptures  of  ser- 
pents, while  others,  apparently  of 
almost  equal  antiquity,  bear  the 
Christian  cross.  To  aU  appearance 
these  serpent  monuments  mark  the 
furthest  wave  of  the  great  Woden- 
movement  which  spread  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia, 

Aflter  this  hasty  sweep  over 
Africa,  America  and  Europe,  which 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
make  in  the  reverse  order  of  tbat 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fergnsson ;  afl«r 
finding  Serpent  and  Tree  Worship 
alive  in  Dahomey,  and  leaving  its 
broad  and  unmistakable  traces  in 
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Central  America,  ancient  Greece, 
Rome,  Scandinavia^  Germany,  Gaul 
and  Britain;  we  tnm  with  some 
compfrehension  of  the  universality  of 
these  marvellons  delusions  to  the 
brief  hints  which  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tores  have  preserved  of  its  existence, 
even  among  the  people  who  had 
Isaiah  for  their  propnet,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  for  their 
poet. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Euphrates,  was 
doubtless  conceived  of  as  occupying 
a  position  in  Mesopotamia.  Here, 
in  the  earliest  record  of  Semitic 
thought^  we  find  the  two  insepar- 
able relics,  the  Tree  and  the  Ser- 
pent ;  a  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  a 
Serpent '  more  subtle  than  any  beast 
of  Uie  field,' — doubtless  the  Hea 
or  Hoa^  the  Serpent  God,  the  third 
of  the  Babylonish  triad  of  gods. 
Yerjr  ingenious  is  Mr.  Fergusson's 
idea  that  this  story,  and  the  curse 
of  the  serpent,  was  introduced  by 
the  monotheistic  author  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  found, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Latred  of  the  early  Serpent  wor- 
ship, which  in  his  time  and  for 
ages  afterwards  was  doubtless  still 
flonriahing.  Jehovah  cursed  the 
serpent,  and  '  put  enmity  between 
his  seed  (i.e.  his  worshippers)  and 
man  of  woman  bom.'  May  we 
sanniae  that  here  also  we  find  the 
traces  of  that  notion  so  prevalent, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  the 
border  land  of  prehistoric  times; 
that  the  later  race  alone  was  humane 
the  seed  of  a  MortalWoman,  and  the 
elder  primeval  race,  with  its  ruder 
creed  andweapons,  merely  impish, 
dwarf,  and  bestial  ? 

Next  to  the  Tree  of  Eden,  a  trace 
of  the  same  worship  niay  be  found 
in  Abraham's  terebinth  at  Mamre  ; 
warshipped,  accordii^  to  Eusebius, 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  still,  if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion, spreading  its  leafy  boughs 
laden  with  acorns  beside  the  vine- 
yards of  EshkoL 

Again,  we  find  in  Exodus,  Jeho- 


vah speaking  to  Moses  in  the  Burn- 
ing Bush  (or  Tree) — a  Tree,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  hallowed  be- 
fore the  event.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Moses's  Bod  was  turned  into 
a  Serpent;  a  wonder  afberwarda 
repeated  by  both  Moses  and  Aaron ; 
and  imitated  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians then  and  ever  since,  by 
means  of  pressure  on  the  back  of 
the  serpent's  neck  productive  of 
temporary  catalepsy. 

But  the  most  suggestive  of  all 
the  stories  of  Serpent  dulia  is  that 
told  in  Numbers  xxi.  The  Israelites 
having  murmured  as  usual,  Hhe 
Lord  sent  fiery  serpents,  and  they 
bit  the  people.'  On  their  repentance 
Moses  is  directed  to  '  make  a  fiery 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole '  (the 
caduceus  of  the  Healing  God), '  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon 
it,  shall  live.'  The  worship  thus 
inaugurated  is  no  more  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch;  but  assuming 
the  received  chronology  to  be  any- 
thing near  the  truth,'  it  actually 
survived  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  days^  of  Hezekiah 
Hhe  children  of  Israel  did  bum 
incense'  to  the  self-same  brasen 
Serpent,  preserved  actually  in  the 
very  Temple  (2  Kings  xviiL  4). 
The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time 
'cut  down  the  Groves,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  Serpent,'  thus  com- 
bining in  common  min  the  two 
ever-parallel  idolatries.  But  no  re- 
ligion was  pure  enough  to  destroy 
altogether  the  marvellous  infatua- 
tion. Even  after  the  great  Chris- 
tian Reformation,  the  Serpent  wor^ 
ship  cropped  up  like  the  hydra  itself. 
The  Ophites  or  Serpentinian  Gnos- 
tics preferred,  as  Tertullian  tells  us, 
the  Serpent  to  Christy '  inasmuch  as 
the  former  brought  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  into  the  world  I ' 
(Tertullian,  De  Proeacript.  Heretico- 
rwniy  cxlvii.) 

We  now  pass  to  Serpent  Worship 
in  ancient  Fersia^  and  here  the 
theory  of  the  author  that  the  Aryan 
races  were  never,  and  the   Toura- 
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nian  races  always,  serpent  worship- 
pers, meets  with  strong  confirma- 
tion. In  the  theology  of  Zoroaster, 
l3ahaka,  or  Zohak,  was  an  evil  being 
created  by  Ahrimanes.  In  Persian 
mythology  he  is  a  king  who  reigned 
at  Babel  for  i,ooo  years,  having 
two  serpents  growing  between  his 
shoulders,  and  daily  devonring  men 
nntQ  his  own  destruction  by  the 
'Brilliant  Feridoun,'  the  servant  of 
Ormuzd.  Here  again,  the  religion 
of  the  pre- Aryan,  as  in  Genesis  that 
of  the  pre-Semitic  race,  is  repre- 
sented as  detestable  and  accursed. 

The  Tree  worship  of  ancientPersia 
and  India  is  even  more  curious  than 
the  passing  spurn  of  Zoroastrianism 
at   Serpent  worship.     Both   Zend 
Avesta  and  Yedas  are  full  of  mys- 
terious allusions  to  the  H6m,   or 
Soma    tree,    and    its    sacramental 
juice.     In  modem  times  the  Brah- 
mans  have  taken  a  creeping  shrub, 
the  Asclepiasy  to  be  ihe  Soma ;  and 
its  sacred  juice,  as  tasted  by  Hau^, 
that  pro&ne  (German  has  unhesi- 
tatingly styled    '  a  nasiy    drink.' 
But  uiere  is  reason  to  believe  with 
Windischmann,  that   the    original 
Homa  was  a  very  different  tree,  and 
identical  with  the  Tree  Gogard,  the 
Tree  which  enlightened  the   eyes. 
Suspicions  may  iSso,  we  think,  exist 
that  it  was  the  ^mpelus,  the  Vine 
of  Bacchus.    Mr.  Fergnsson  else- 
where quotes  Maziminius  of  Tyre, 
to  say  that  Taxilus  showed  Alexan- 
der a  serpent  which  he  worshipped 
*  as  an  image  of  that  god  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Dionysos.'      May  we 
add  the  suggestion  (from  the  auda- 
city of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  must  be 
exonerated),   that  the  Homa,  the 
Soma,  the  Gogard,  the  Ampelus  of 
Bacchus,  and  uie  Tooba  tree  of  Ma- 
homet, were  all  one  with  the  Vine 
of  Noah;  and  that  all  the  awful  and 
solemn  mysteries  connected  there- 
with may  be   summed  up  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  as — 'getting 
drunk?' 

Cashmere  was  a  very  kingdom  of 
Serpents  and  their  worshippers; 
Naga^^  as  the  Indians  call  them, 


namely,  human  beings  with  serpents 
growing  between  their  shoulders. 
The  connection  between  the  esrlj 
Buddhists  and  these  Serpentiniaiis 
of  Cashmere,  helps  our  authofr's 
further  theories  considerably;  hm, 
we  have  no  space  to  detail  the  par- 
ticulars. 

In  Cambodia^  in  the  further  India, 
Serpent  worship  reached  its  utmost 
splendour.  The  great  temple  of 
If  akhon- Vat,  wholly  devoted  to  this 
strange  cultos,  is  even  in  its  miiis 
one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the 
world.  First  discovered  in  iSjS 
and  i860  by  M.  Monhot,  thej 
have  since  been  photographed  bj 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  and  eidibit  archi- 
tectore  of  the  utmost  splendour,  and 
of  a  style  curiously  resembling  the 
Boman  form  of  Doria  Six  hun- 
dred feet  square  at  the  base,  the 
building  rises  in  the  centre  ixi  the 
height  of  1 80  feet,  *  while  every  part 
is  covered  with  carvings  in  Btone, 
generally  beautiful  in  design  and 
always  admirably  adapted  to  their 
situation.'  Every  angle  of  the  roof, 
every  cornice,  every  entablature, 
bears  the  seven-headed  serpent; 
and  instead  of  the  Greek  ceUa  with 
the  Statue  of  the  genms  loci^  there 
are  courts  contaming  tanks,  io 
which  (we  are  compeSed  to  infer) 
the  living  Serpents  dwelt  and  were 
adored.  The  date  of  this  manrel- 
lous  structure  must  be  somewhere 
about  the  tenth  century  of  our  era : 
at  all  events  before  the  fourteenth, 
when  the  Siamese  conquered  Cazo- 
bodia,  the  cities  of  the  Serpait  wor- 
shippers were  deserted,  and  Bad- 
dhism  was  established. 

In  China  the  traces  of  Serpent 
worship  are  obscure ;  the  most  no- 
table beinff  the  populariiy  of  the 
emblem  of  a  monstrous  heraldie 
dragon ;  and  a  legend  of  two  heaven- 
sent serpents  who  attended  the  fr^' 
ablutions  of  Confucius. 

Scattered  all  over  Oceaniea  ed 
Australia  are  instances  enough  to 
countenance  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  by  way  of  the  islands  ihe  cciios 
penetrated  to  Central  America. 
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All  the  Cingalese  Buddhist  histo- 
ries disdibe  Buddha  as  himself  con- 
Tertdng  the  Nagas  of  Ceylon ;  but  in 
Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion,  the  con- 
yersion  was  far  from  complete. 
Tree  worship  has  been  even  more 
openlj  adhered  to  than  that  of  Ser- 
pents. King  Asoka,  the  Gonstan- 
tine  of  Buddhism,  B.C.  250,  sent  a 
branch  of  the  Bo-tree  to  the  king 
of  Anuradhapura,  who  receiyed  it 
^thihe  utmost  honours  and  planted 
it  in  the  centre  of  his  capital.  The 
city  is  now  a  desert  and  its  temples 
in  rains ;  but  the  Bo-tree  still 
flourishes,  and  eyery  year  thousands 
of  pilgrims  repair  to  it  to  offer  up 
prayers  which  are  'more  likely  to 
be  answered  if  uttered  in  its  jn^ 
sence.' 

Beadiing  India  at  last^  the  sphere 
of  his  principal  discoveries,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  attempts  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  very  difficult  ethnology 
and  religions  history  of  the  penin- 
sda.  Into  this  maze  we  cannot 
^)Bre  space  to  follow  him.  His 
leading  idea  here,  as  throughout 
the  book,  is  that  Serpent  worship 
is  always  the  cropping  up  of  the 
saperstition  of  an  underlying  Tou- 
ranian  race,  and  that  to  neifiier  of 
the  great  Aryan  immigrations — 
called  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar  races 
—was  it  due.  The  Aryan  Buddha, 
however,  by  falling  back  on  other 
Touraniaai  ideas  caused  its  great 
revival,  and  the  Serpent-emblazoned 
Topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati  are 
fche  existing  monuments  of  the  facts. 
W\ih  the  disappearance  of  Bud- 
dhism from  Hindostan  and  the  rise 
of  modem  Brahminism  under  the 
ieadershipof  Sankara  Acharya  about 
the  begining  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  the  erection  of  such  buildings 
ceased;  but  not  on  that  account 
has  the  worship  of  either  living  or 
sculptured  serpents  died  out  of  India. 
To  the  description  of  these  two 
great  Topes,  and  the  magnificent 
collection  of  photographs  and  litho- 
graphs of  their  sculptures,  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  is 
devoted.    As  the  descriptions  are. 


of  course,  not  intelligible  without 
the  plates,  we  can  only  offer  a  gene- 
ral account  of  these  very  remark- 
able ruins. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  give  utter- 
ance to  an  expression  of  surprise  at 
Mr.  Fergusson's  doctrine,  repeated 
here  from  his  Architecture,  that  the 
Aryan  race  were  never  builders, 
hecavse  '  they  always  had  too  firm 
a  conviction  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  consequently  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  state,  ever  to 
care  much  for  a  brick  or  stone  im- 
mortality in  this  world,  and  no  mate- 
rial art  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their 
intellectual  powers.'  (p.  78.)  It 
may  be  a  fact  that  the  Aryan  races 
were  not  architects.  We  cannot 
presume  to  argue  in  the  &ce  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  vast  erudition  on  the 
subject ;  albeit  to  admit  the  Aiyan 
origin  of  the  peoples  who  built  the 
temples  of  Athens  and  the  churches 
of  Bome,  York,  and  Strasbourg, 
and  yet  main  tain  that  the  genius  of 
architecture  is  foreign  to  their  blood, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  startling  para- 
dox. But  whatever  Mr.  Fergusson's 
fcuit  m&j  be,  the  reason  he  assigns 
for  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  our  criti- 
cism, and  against  this  reason  we 
cannot  but  vigorously  protest.  That 
a  vivid  belief  in  a  ftiture  life  would 
nullify  all  ambition  for  a  stone  im- 
mortality, is  surely  very  improbable, 
in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second, 
the  example  of  the  Egyptians  seems 
to  prove  precisely  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. If  ever  there  were  a  race 
which  intensely  felt  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  truth,  *  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  never  dies,'  it  was 
that  same  race  which  so  desired  a 
stone  immortality,  that  it  loaded 
the  earth  with  Pyramids,  which  are 
hardly  so  much  works  of  architec- 
tural art,  as  mere  utterances  of  that 
longing.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr. 
Fergnsson  can  have  overlooked  this 
fact.  We  cannot  conjecture  how 
he  can  get  over  it. 

The  ruins  of  Sanchi  in  Central 
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India,  between  the  towns  of  Bliilsa 
and  Bhopal,  and  those  of  Amrayati 
on  the  Elistiia,  are  of  an  age  imme- 
diatelj  preceding  and  following  the 
Christian  era.  Those  of  Sanchi  are 
the  most  ancient;  the  principal 
Tope,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  having  been  erected  hy 
Kinff  Asoka,  about  b.  c.  250.  Stone 
bnilding  was  then  evidently  in  its 
infancy  in  India,  and  only  beginning 
to  replace  wood,  whose  forms  of 
constraction  it  is  made  to  imitate. 
All  the  details,  and  especially  the 
forms  of  the  very  singolsur  surroond- 
ing  stone  rails  and  Uieir  gateways, 
are,  as  Mr.  Fergosson  says,  *  very 
good  carpentry,  but  very  poor  ma- 
sonry.' Three  forms  pervade  all 
the  monuments  of  both  Sanchi 
and  Amravati: — i.  Topes  or  Stu- 
pas,  monnd-like  buildings  erected 
for  the  preservation  of  relics;  2. 
Ghaityas,  which,  both  in  form  and 
purpose,  resembled  early  Christian 
churches ;  3.  Yiharas,  residences  of 
priests  and  monks  attached  to  the 
Topes  and  Chaityas.  The  Topes  at 
Sanchi  form  part  of  a  great  group 
of  such  monuments,  extending  over 
a  district  of  seventeen  miles,  and 
numbering  forty  or  fifty  tumuli. 
The  great  Tope  consists  of  an  enor- 
mous mound,  built  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  a  basement  121  feet 
in  diameter,  and  14  feet  high.  On 
the  top  of  this  a  terrace  or  proces- 
sion path  5  feet  6  inches  wide. 
Within  this  rises  the  dome,  a  trun- 
cated hemisphere  39  feet  high,  ori- 
ginally coated  with  chunam.  On  the 
top  of  the  dome,  is  a  level  platform 
measuring  34  feet  across.  Within 
this  was  a  square  Tee  or  relic  box, 
of  sixteen  square  pillars  with  rails, 
and,  over  all,  a  circular  support  for 
the  umbrella  which  always  crowned 
these  monuments.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  building 
is  the  rail,  which  surrounds  it  at 
the  distance  of  9  feet  6  inches  from 
the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pil- 
lars 1 1  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the 
gigantic  gateways.  These  gateways 
are  covered  with  the  richest  and 


most  fantastic  sculptures  both  in  ik 
round  and  in  bas-relief  About  one 
half  of  their  sculptures  represent 
the  worship  of  Trees  or  of  Dago- 
bas  (relic  shiines),  others  represai 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  aad 
others  again,  ordinary  events,  feaai- 
ing,  concerts,  and  so  on.  The  meiil 
of  these  sculptures,  Mr.  Feigiusoe 
considers  as  '  superior  to  Ibai  of 
Egypt,  but  inferior  to  the  art  ai 
practised  in  Greece.'  They  are  'a- 
tremely  different  to  the  usual  ficalp- 
tures  brought  home  from  Indii 
Neither  at  Sanchi  nor  at  Amravati 
are  there  any  of  those  many-aimed 
or  many -headed  divinitieB,  wbo 
form  the  staple  of  the  modmi 
Hindoo  Pantheon.  There  are  nooe 
of  those  monstrous  combinations  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  elephants, 
or  lions,  or  boars.  All  the  men  and 
women  are  represented  as  adding  as 
men  and  women  have  acted  in  aQ 
time.'  The  sculptures  at  Sanchi 
are  the  more  rude  and  vigorooi 
Those  at  Amravati  are  on  a  scale  of 
excellence,  'perhaps  nearer  ta  thd 
contemporary  art  of  the  Roman 
Empire  under  Constantine,  than  anj 
other  that  could  be  named,  or  of 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance.* 

Two  races  ma^  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished as  depicted  in  the  scnlp- 
tures.  First,  the  Hindus,  originallj 
pure  Aryans,  though  of  mixed  hlood 
at  the  age  of  the  sculptures,  evi- 
dently the  dominant  race.  The  men 
wear  the  dhoti  and  turban;  the 
women  are  covered  vdth  jewels,  bat 
strangely  devoid  of  clothing.  Tlds 
last  is  a  feature  so  remarkable  tbi 
as  the  same  is  commonly  elsewhere 
found,  Mr.  Fergasson  concludes  that 
before  the  Amhometan  conquest, 
nudity  in  India  conveyed  no  sen^ 
of  indecency.  The  second  race  won 
kilts  and  cloaks,  and  (most  mailed 
peculiarity)  are  represented  yn^ 
beards,  which  the  Aryans  nem' 
wear.  The  women  wear  neat  aod 
decent  dresses  and  no  oraamenta. 
It  would  appear  that  these  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  country. 

Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the 
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irecise  meaning  of  the  Serpents 
ntrodnced  into  these  sculptures. 
Ire  the  Hindus  intended  to  honour 
hem  ?  are  the  serpents  (nagas)  to 
lODonr  the  Hindus  ?  But  no  doubt 
i  all  exists  about  the  reverence 
rhtch  men  are  everywhere  repre- 
ented  as  paying  to  Trees.  Plate 
:xv.  for  example  represents  the 
{o-tree  of  Buddha  growing  out  of 
I  temple.  Devas  bear  offerings  to 
t  above  and  four  Hindus  stand  be- 
(jTo  it,  below,  with  closed  hands  in 
he  attitude  of  prayer.  'Taken 
Itc^ether/  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
the  Tree  is  the  most  important 
hject  of  worship'  in  the  Sanchi 
*ope.  '  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
lea  of  the  extreme  frequency  of 
Ke  illustrations  of  it.' 

The  Amravati  Topes  are  in  a  much 
acre  ruinous  state  than  those  of 
ianchi.  Fortunately  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
Tocured  a  quantity  of  sculptures 
rom  them,  and  sent  them  to  Eng- 
uid  in  1 856.  These — discovered  by 
£r.  Fergnsson  in  1 867  in  the  coach- 
ouse  of  Fife  House — ^are  a  perfect 
reasury  of  knowledge  of  ancient  In- 
ian  religion  and  manners,  as  the 
eaatiful  photographs  of  them  in  this 
olume  amply  testify.  The  great 
*ope  at  Amravati  was  of  enormous 
ize.  Its  dimensions  as  recorded 
J  Colonel  Mackenzie  are  195  feet 
)r  the  inside  diameter  of  the  outer 
ircle  and  165  feet  for  that  of  the 
iner.  On  the  first  of  these  mea- 
arements  Mr.  Fergussou  appends 
he  following  note:  'By  a  curious 
oincidence  wlb  is  exactly  twice  the 
iameter  of  the  outer  circle  at 
•tonehenge.  The  outer  rail  in  the 
ndian  example  is  14  feet  high; 
bat  at  Stonehenge  is  as  nearly  as 
an  now  be  measured  15ft.  6in.'  In 
tr.  Fergusson's  opinion  the  two 
uildings  were  erected  much  about 
lie  same  time  and  for  the  same 
arpose,  viz.  that  of  cenotaphs  or 
elic-shrmes.  Each  of  the  four  gate- 
rays  at  Amravati  projected  about 
o  feet  beyond  the  outer  raol,  but 
Hey  are  all  so  much  rained  that 
he  dimensions  cannot  be  exactly 


ascertained.  The  sculptures  brought 
away  proved  on  examination  to  be  of 
three  kinds:  i.  Large  and  coarse, 
belonging  to  the  central  building. 

2.  Carvings  so  delicate  as  to  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  ivory  than  to 
stone  belonging  to  the  inner  rail. 

3.  A  group  belonging  to  the  outer 
rail.  The  quantity  of  these  sculp- 
tures was  amazing.  The  central 
discs  of  the  pillars  alone  contained 
from  6,000  to  7,000  figures  : 

*  If  we  add  to  these  the  continuous  frieze 
above,  and  the  sculptures  abore  and  below 
the  discs  on  the  pillars,  there  probably  were 
not 'less  than  from  120  to  140  figures  for 
each  intercolamniation,  say  12,000  to  14,006 
in  all.  The  inner  rail  probably  contains 
even  a  greater  number  of  figures  than  this, 
but  they  are  so  small  arf  more  to  resemble 
ivory  carving,  but  except  perhaps  the  great 
frieze  at  Nakhon  Vat  (in  CambDdia),  there 
is  not  even  in  India,  and  certainly  not  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  storied  page 
of  sculpture  equal  in  extent  to  what  this 
must  have  been  when  complete.  If  not 
qnitf",  it  must  in  all  probability  have  been 
nearly  perfect  less  than  a  centuiy  ago.' 

The  subjects  of  these  sculptures 
are  of  course  very  various — animals, 
bulls,  elephants,  <fcc.  very  well  de- 
picted, feasts,  concerts  of  instru- 
ments, scenes  from  the  life  of  Bud- 
dha, and  so  on.  Most  prominent, 
as  well  as  most  interesting  as  touch- 
ing on  our  subject,  are  the  groups 
of  Tree  and  Serpent  worshippers 
everywhere  to  be  observed. 

At  Sanchi,  the  Serpent  worship 
had  been  in  the  background,  and 
the  Tree  worship  prominent.  At 
Amravati,  in  the  oldest  part,  the 
Tree  flourishes  as  usual,  but  in  the 
later  portion  the  Serpent  appears 
ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  principal 
object  of  worship ;  twice  he  shields 
the  head  of  Buddha,  and  forty  or 
fifty  times  he  appears  spreading  his 
protecting  hood  of  heads  over  Ra- 
jahs and  persons  of  importance. 

This  maybe  reckoned  the  culmina- 
tion of  Buddhistic  Serpent  worship 
in  India.  Four  centuries  later 
Brahminism  revived,  and  Buddhism 
was  banished  to  the  Further  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Thibet.  But 
was  there  then  an  end  of  this  ever- 
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reviving  hydra  of  idolatry?  Not 
at  all !  The  Serpent  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  that  half  of  Hin- 
du worship  which  is  addressed  to 
Vishnu,  and  appears  constantly  in 
his  images,  extending  its  hood  of 
heads  over  him,  or  twisted  round 
his  throne.^  In  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  published  in  his 
Appendix,  dated  in  January  of 
the  present  year  (1869),  Dr.  Bal- 
four  says,  '  Snake  worship  is  gene- 
ral throughout  peninsular  Lidia, 
both  of  the  sculptured  form  and  of 
the  living  creature.*  The  vitality 
of  the  idolatry  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  vitality  of  the  idol.  The  Serpent 
is  always  *  scotched  but  not  killed.' 

Let  US'  now  attempt  to  sum  up 
some  of  the  results  towards  which 
these  marshalled  facts  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson most  clearlv  point.  In  the 
nrst  place,  we  find  that  a  certain  form 
of  worship  has  once  extended  over 
nearly  the  whole  known  world. 
We  find  that  it  lingered  long,  even 
amid  Greek  and  Boman  civilisation ; 
and  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the 
Monotheism  of  the  Jews  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Hezekiah.  We  find 
that  it  cropped  up  through  Bud- 
dhism and  Braminism  as  it  had 
done  through  the  Norse  and  Grecian 
mythologies,  and  that  it  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
America.  Finally,  we  find  that  it 
still  exists  in  all  its  horrid  glory 
among  the  sanguinary  savages  of 
Dahomey;  and  dwells  yet  uncon- 
qnered  among  our  own  subjects  of 
Hindostan.  Mere  is  assuredly  food 
enough  for  reflection.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  a  reli^on 
without  a  Book  or  an  organised 
Church;  a  religion  which  never 
had  a  Prophet  or  an  Apostle,  and 
which  o£fers,  consequently,  abso- 
lutely no  ground  on  which  to  exer- 


cise historical  critidsoL  It  is  (a 
we  said  at  starting)  a  contribaiigD 
to  the  History  of  Opinion  and  Seo- 
timent,  an  amazing  contribation  to 
it ;  but  no  contribution  wortli  nam. 
ing  to  the  ordinary  History  of  &c!i 
and  persons.  The  more  we  ast- 
sider  it  the  more  mysterions  it  ap- 
pears. That  a  creature  like  the 
Serpent,  naturally  dreadfol,  slunild 
come  to  be  universally  beloved,  tbi 
the  owner  of  the  poison-fiuig  shoi:^ 
be  constantly  identified  with  tk  B& 
storer  of  H^th ;  this  is  of  its^s 
paradox.  Again,  the  ever  recono^ 
connection  between  the  Tree  ad 
the  Serpent,  the  beautiful  andbea^ 
ficent  vegetable  and  ihe  noxiooi 
reptile,  is  well  nigh  incampTehe& 
sible.  Future  thmkers  pondenn^ 
these  facts  may  see  light  ilmmgl 
them,  and  be  enabled  to  gain  u^ 
and  valuable  insight  thereby  mtij 
human  nature's  strange  recesses 
For  the  present,  we  can  bat  percei^ 
that  a  fresh  demonstration  Ya&hea 
given  of  the  Moral  TJni^of  our  racel 
and  of  the  progressive  character  a 
Beligion  from  a  lower  toahigb« 
stage  all  over  the  world.  !&>"} 
we  have  a  new  proof  of  that  imi« 
versalii^  of  the  Beligioiis  Senti- 
ment  which  marks  it  as  an  brigmii 
element  of  human  nature,  never  U 
disappear  whatever  changes  maj 
come  over  its  manifestations.  Tfaoe^ 
old  Aryans  whose  sculptored  fbns^ 
we  behold  upon  the  mined  mom 
of  Sanchi  with  their  clasped  hand^ 
prayine  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  were  baj 
the  fathers  after  the  flesh  and  aftej 
the  spirit  of  us  who  have  indeed 
gained  many  truths  in  advwicc  of 
them,  but  who  still  too  oflen  li^ 
lame  hands  of  &ith  and  grope  '— 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  aod  caH 
To  what  we  feel  ia  Lord  of  tU. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 
F.P.C. 


*  Before  the  writer  at  this  moment  stands  a  brazen  idol  of  the  kind,  not  long  ^^ 
brought  from  India.  At  the  base  is  the  tortoise  on  which  in  Hindu  cosmogjany  $tar>:> 
the  elephant  on  which  rests  the  world.  From  the  back  of  the  tortoise  in  this  rwa^  "■' * 
a  tree ;  and  on  the  lotus  flower  which  crowns  the  tree  Vishnn — foui^anned— i&  s*^*"^* 
Bound  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  seipent  is  twisted. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


SCHEMES. 


*T  HAVE  been  wondering,  Sir 
1  George,  who  that  dark  man  in 
annoor  between  the  windows  there 
can  be.  Is  anything  known  of  himp 
It  is  a  yeiy  striking  face.' 

'  The  &ce  of  a  hard  hitter  at  any 
rate— ba^  ba,  ha !  Portrait  of  an 
ancestor  of  onrs,  Mrs.  Oliphant — 
Lord  Higbside,  the  first  Harry  in 
the  fiunily :  we  were  attainted  alber- 
nrards  and  lost  the  barony.  He 
(blight  at  Poitiers  and  was  called 
the  Grim  Baron,  but  I  never  heard 
macb  harm  of  him  except  his  roast* 
ing  two  or  three  Jews  alive  and 
imprisoiuiig  two  or  three  dozen  of 
m  serfs  tul  they  died.  The  bones 
(rere  visible  in  the  dungeons  below 
as  till  about  a  hundred  years  since.' 

'Dear  me,  it  is  very  dreadful  to 
iunk  of,'  said  Mrs.  Oliphant,  ele- 
pmtlj  adjusting  her  scarf. 

'Ah,  they  did  not  think  much  of 
i  trifle  like  that  in  the  good  old 
lajs.  m  warrant  he  only  acted 
^  e?eiy  other  gentleman  acted 
hen — be  would  not  have  been  a 
Sghside,  ma'am,  if  he  had  not.' 

'Well,  how  very  pleasant  it  is  to 
lare  such  interestmg  reminiscences 
nd  traditions  in  the  family !  I 
iben  tbink  of  all  things  in  life  it 
lost  be  the  most  delightful  to  be 
ble  to  look  back  on  a  long  line  of 
[lastrions  ancestors ;  it  is  a  happi* 
ess  that  fells  to  so  few.  What 
<)et  is  it  that  says  *  I'd  rather  be 
n  English  nobleman ' — ah,  I  forget 
ae  words,  but  he  means  he  would 
ather  be  a  nobleman  here  than  a 
ing  anywhere  else.' 

*  Qnite  so,  quite  so  ;  just  what  I've 
ften  said,'  replied  Sir  George :  *  I 
^ould  not  change  with  any  beggarly 
)reign  prince   of  them  all.     I've 


kept  a  nice  bit  of  breast  here  ;  pray 
let  me  give  you  it,  Mrs.  Ohphant.' 

'  Thimk  you.  And  who  is  that 
young  cavalier  above  the  mantel- 
piece ?  He  has  a  history,  too,  or  I 
am  mistaken  in  that  roguish  look  of 
his.' 

'You  certainly  do  hit  on  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  portraits 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way '(it 
never  entered  the  baronet's  head 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  might  have  been 
reading  up  for  the  occasion) .  '  That 
was  Sir  fVancis,  the  handsomest  of 
our  femily.  The  Meny  Monarch 
gave  him  with  his  own  hands  the 
silver  cup  you  see  yonder  on  the 
sideboard.  Andrews,  bring  Mrs 
Oliphant  some  champagne  in  King 
Charlie's  cup.'  This  was  the 
highest  honour  Sir  (George  could 
confer,  and  marked  a  very  rapid 
progress  on  Mrs.  Oliphant's  part  in 
his  good  graces. 

*I  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
more  wine,  but  I  really  must  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  drunk  out 
of  such  an  invaluable  relic.  How 
beautiful  it  is !  The  figures  on  it 
seem  it  to  be  nymphs  and  satyrs ;' 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  also 
the  conjecture  hazarded  about  them 
in  the  guide-book  to  the  district,  so 
that  the  author  was  probably  right. 
The  cup  however  was  judiciously 
applauded  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  to- 
gether with  tiie  rest  of  the  baronet's 
stock-stories  about  his  ancestryi 
his  filberts,  his  apples  and  his 
cabbages;  for  none  of  these  were 
ordinary  things — ^they  were  the 
apples,  filberts,  and  cabbages  of  a 
Higbside,  and  had  pedigrees  as  long 
as  that  of  the  family  itself. 

'  I  do  not  see  many  portraits  of 
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ladies/  Mrs.  Olipbant  said  hj  and 
hy ;  ^  but  I  suppose  members  of  a 
family  like  joars  have  always 
married  beautiful  Heiresses  ?  By 
the  way,  I  heard  the  other  night 
that  Mr.  Highside  yonder  was  to 
be  married  before  long.' 

'  Harry  !  *  exclaimed  the  baronet 
in  astonishment,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
knew  by  his  tone  that  Harry  was 
still  unattached.  Her  white  lie  had 
answered  its  purpose. 

*It  was  only  village  gossip,  no 
doubt.  People  will  talk,  you  know, 
and  most  of  all,  as  is  natural,  about 
those  who  stand  highest.  You  are 
happy  in  having  such  a  son,  Sir 
Qeorge;  and  how  pleasant  and  lively 
he  is  to-night !  Kate  and  he  seem 
to  have  plenty  to  talk  about,  do 
they  not  r  '  The  hint  was  of  the 
broadest,  but  then  Sir  George  re- 
quired broad  hints  or  he  would  not 
understand. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  scheming. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  a  marriage 
between  Harry  and  her  step- 
daughter; but  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  proposal  should 
come  from  the  Highsides,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  proprieties  which 
she  reverenced  so  much,  she  would 
even  like  the  baronet  to  fancy  that 
the  notion  was  altogether  his  own. 
She  flattered  herself,  however,  that 
she  had  adroitly  set  his  thoughts  to 
work  on  the  matter ;  for  Sir  George 
went  off  immediately  afterwards 
into  a  state  of  solemn  reflection, 
from  which  he  scarcely  awoke  till 
the  ladies  rose. 

It  was  a  state  dinner  at  High- 
side  Castle  in  honour  of  the  Oli- 
phants,  and  there  were  many  other 
schemers  at  table — at  what  table  are 
there  not  ?  There  was  Fothergill 
keeping  his  own  end  of  it  alive 
with  jests  or  satire,  but  scheming 
all  the  time  how  he  could  secure 
a  long  chat  with  Kate  when  they 
went  into  the  drawing-room;  and 
sitting  next  to  him  there  was  Dora 
Mansfield,  not  perhaps  scheming, 
but  at  least  wishing,  ah  me!   she 


knew  not  what,  and  I  dare  not 
say;  but  her  quiet  Madonnsirlike 
face  was  turned  shily  but  admi- 
ringly towards  her  neighbour  during 
his  sallies,  for  she  had  never  seen 
him  so  brilliant  before.  There  was 
Kate  opposite  from  pure  pitr 
scheming  out  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion for  that  8hame-&ced  Harrr 
Highside  who  took  her  in  to  dinner 
but  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say: 
and  there  was  Harzy  himself, 
&scinated  and  pleased  as  he  wa^s 
yet  altogether  out  of  his  elemeiit. 
and  contriving  various  plans  for 
getting  a  cigar  before  tiie  kdie? 
were  gone;  while  even  the  honest 
parson  was  scheming  to  procure  a 
seat  in  one  of  the  Beinsber  carriages, 
the  night  being  very  wet.  Abore 
all,  there  was  Mr.  OUphant  himself 
brooding  over  a  grand  scheme  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  soon. 

When  Mrs.  JMansfield,  who  was 
filling  the  place  of  hostess,  had 
retired  with  the  other  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room,  Sir  George  rubbed 
his  hands  complacently,  and  settling 
himself  more  firmly  in  his  chair, 
called  for  another  bottle  of  the 
famous  Twenty  port.  *  He  did  not 
believe,  not  he,'  he  said,  *in  that 
new-fangled  plan  of  leaving  the 
table  directly  after  the  ladies ;  the 
Highsides  had  always  been  two- 
bottle  men,  and  so  would  he  be 
himself  as  long  as  he  lived  ;*  and  hk 
nose,  pleasantly  inclined  to  a  rubi- 
cund stoutness,  might  have  made 
a  stranger  credit  the  assertion: 
his  friends  never  even  doubted  it 
Harry  and  the  fox-hunting  squip?5 
who  were  present,  also  seemed  pre- 
paring for  livelier  chat  about  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  pretty  ankles,  or  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  was  not  too 
serious. 

They  were  soon  undeceirei 
Scarcely  had  the  fresh  bottlf 
arrived  and  brought  fresh  vigour 
to  the  conversation,  scarcely  had 
the  baronet  raised  his  glass  to  ynnk 
at  it  with  one  eye  and  make  his 
usual    remark    on    the    occasion, 
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^That's  a  good  elass  of  wine,  Tru- 
man,*— when  mr.  Oliphant,  who 
had  heen  very  silent  hitherto,  snd- 
denljaddressed  him  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  table  in  a  decided  voice 
that  pnt  a  stop  to  any  other  con- 
Tersation. 

*Sir  George,  I  wish  for  your 
advice,  if  you  please,  about  a  pro- 
ject which  has  cost  me  much  anxious 
thought  and  labour;  and  I  trust 
that  these  gentlemen  also  will  be 
inclined  to  assist  me  when  .they 
hear  my  plan.' 

*■  Most  happy,  Oliphant,  I  am  sure 
— ^anything  in  my  power,'  replied 
the  baronet ;  while  *  Oh,  certainly,* 
rose  in  chorus  from  all  parts  of  the 
table.  Every  one  was  rapt  in  atten- 
tion—  Fothergill  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  countenance  at  the  magni- 
ficent way  in  which  Jabez  drew 
himself  up  for  his  exordium. 

'Well  then,  gentlemen  all,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Reinsber  is  &r  from  satisfactory. 
When  I  came  back  from  London 
after  my  long  absence,  I  expected 
to  find  my  native  village  inferior 
indeed  te  cities  in  refinement  and 
the  appliances  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion, but  at  any  rate  immeasurably 
superior  to  them  in  honesty,  in 
morality,  in  godliness.  I  had 
fancied  that  in  this  little  nook,  so 
secluded  from  the  world  and  its 
follies,  there  might  still  remain  an 
Arcadian  simplicity  which  would 
remind  one  of  the  golden  age  of 
yore.  How  was  I  deceived !  I 
fonnd  the  village  absolutely  reek- 
ing with  drunkenness  and  debau- 
chery, its  four  public-houses  full, 
its  one  church  empty,  and  the 
whole  of  the  poorer  classes,  in- 
stead of  improving  their  minds, 
altogether  given  up  to  pernicious 
amusemente  —  dancing,  card-play- 
ing, novel -reading  and  frivolity; 
irreverent  to  God,  for  they  neglect 
His  day,  and  equally  irreverent  to 
their  superiors  here,  such  as  your- 
self. Sip  George.* 
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'  Confounded  poaching  lot  of  fel- 
lows there,  at  any  rate ;  wish  you 
could  cateh  some  of  them  and  just 
let  me  know,'  broke  in  one  of  the 
squires ;  but  Jabez  went  on. 

'  Shall  we  then  allow  this  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs  to  continue — 
we,  men  of  the  first  influence  and 
position  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whose  duty  and  high  prerogative  it 
is  to  lead  these  poor  misguided 
people  to  better  things?  Surely 
not.  Let  us  inculcate  virtuous 
principles  into  them ;  it  is  a  know- 
ledge of  virtue  they  want.  O  Virtue, 
how  beautifril  art  thou!  how  far 
above  gold  or  rubies !  how  sought 
after  by  some !  how  despised  by 
others !  Tet  how  soon  under  thy 
glorious  influence  would  the  mists 
of  vice  and  ignorance  vanish  away 
like  a  dream  from  this  delightful 
spot !  * 

*Gt)od,  very  good,*  applauded 
Truman,  who  liked  a  little  flowm- 
nesB  in  a  discourse. 

'And  so  well-timed  and  pre- 
pared ! '  whispered  Fothergill  to 
him. 

*I  say,  Fothergill,'  groanedHarry, 
in  an  undertone,  '  how  long  will  you 
keep  that  claret  at  your  elbow? 
Don't  you  see  I'm  choking?  By 
Jove,  I  thought  we  should  have 
had  a  jolly  good  chat  now,  and 
here  we  are  in  for  an  hour's  ser- 
mon, by  gad !  This  beats  Truman, 
this  does.'  As  for  Sir  Geom  and 
the  squires,  though  considerably 
astonished,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  leaning  back  sheepishly 
in  their  chairs  and  offering  double 
libations  to  their  own  capacious 
stomachs. 

*But,'  said  Fothergill,  aloud,  'but 
if  we  grant  your  premisses,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  that  Beinsber  is  very 
wicked,  what  is  your  remedy  ?' 

*'  Go-operation,  sir.  Without  co- 
operation where  at  this  day  would 
be  the  world?  It  is  co-operation 
which  has  built  our  roads,  bridged 
our  rivers,  and  delved  our  mines. 
It  is  gigantic  co-operation  which 
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has  spread  a  net- work  of  railways 
over  Britain,  which  has  flashed  the 
electric  lightning  into  every  village, 
which  has  covered  the  ocean  with 
onr  sails.  We  can  co-operate  for 
the  paltry  purposes  of  trade,  art, 
or  civilisation — ^for  gold,  fame,  or 
power ;  shall  it  be  said  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  co-ope- 
rate to  secure  for  this  benighted 
village  that  which  is  worth  them 
all — ^that  virtue  which  should  be  the 
aim,  end,  and  perfection  of  ourlives  ?' 
'Then,  in  other  words,'  said 
Fothergill,  *you  wish  us  to  form 
some  kind  of  society  for  making 
the  Beinsber  carles  better?  It  is 
a  truly  noble  idea,  and  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  my 
very  best  assistance,  if  indeed  you 
will  accept  such  poor  help : '  and  the 
young  hypocrite  looked  as  pious  as 
he  could,  for  Kate's  sake. 

*  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  help, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  BO  readily  tendering  it,'  re- 
plied the  other  with  his  sweetest 
smile,  and  Fothergill  felt  that  he 
had  risen  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  old  man's  estimation  by  being 
the  first  to  see  the  merits  of  his 
project.  '  I  shall  expect  much  assis- 
tance from  you  too,  Mr.  Highside — 
young,  active,  and  enterprising, 
what  might  you  not  do  ?' 

He  had  turned  so  suddenly  on 
Harry  that  the  latter  blushed  like 
a  schoolgirl ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  had  been  furtively  getting  up  a 
whispered  conversation  with  his 
next  neighbour  on  the  merits  of 
the  Bradford  Giant  and  Southern 
Pippin,  who  were  -to  have  their 
great  *  mill '  next  week. 

*  Oh  yes, — yes,  of  course,'  he  an- 
swered, ruefully  and  dubiously ;  *  I 
suppose  it'll  be  giving  tracts  and 
looking  up  the  old  women,  and  so 
on — oh,  yes.  I  don't  think  it  is  much 
in.  my  line — I'm  better  at  a  five- 
barred  gate,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,  Mr.  Oliphimt.  But,  if 
you  like,  I'll  try  my  best,  with 
FotJiergiU  ber^,' 


^  And  no  one  can  do  more,'  replied 
Jabez,  graciously ;  '  but  perhaps  the 
toils  of  our  committee  may  not  be 
of  the  kind  or  quite  so  great  as 
you  suppose ;  Sir  George,  I  tmst  I 
may  count  on  you  ?' 

The  baronet  started  up  from  the 
slight  doze  into  which  he  was  ra- 
pidly falling:  *Hum — ha,  well,— I 
don't  quite  understand  the  thing ; — 
but  if  it  is  an  affair  for  a  subscnp- 
tion,  I  should  be  the  first  Highside, 
sir,  who  ever  declined  to  head  % 
public-spirited  thing.' 

*  It  is  not  money  I  wish  for,  Sir 
George,  but  your  name,  your  in- 
fluence. I  will  proceed  to  explain 
the  duties  of  the  committee '  (here- 
upon Harry  cautiously  went  back 
to  the  squire).  '  They  must  be  men 
of  influence  who  would  be  able  to 
induce  perspns  to  join  the  society, 
— ^to  direct  and  advise  the  members 
— and  to  overlook  their  conduct, 
these  members  being  of  course 
entirely  of  the  poorer  classes.' 

*  Nor  would  I  confine  myself  sim- 
ply to  persuasion.  I  think  we  are 
bound  for  such  a  noble  object  to 
make  use  of  every  means  in  oar 
power.  In  due  proportion  to  their 
advancement  in  virtue  and  religion, 
at  the  end  of  each  year  I  would 

f' ve  prizes,  not  of  value — ^for  virtue, 
hold,  should  be  its  own  exceeding 
^t  reward — ^but  still  honourable 
res  of  distinction,  which  the  re- 
cipients may  hand  down  with  law- 
ful pride  to  their  children's  children. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on 
whom  the  prizes  best  would  fall, 
what  plan  so  excellent  as  that  of 
giving  marks  for  every  virtuous  act 
which  the  member  has  performed 
throughout  the  year  ?  The  acts  of 
which  we  take  cognisance,  and  the 
number  of  marks  given  for  (sich, 
would  be  settled  by  the  cx)mmittee; 
and  the  member  who  won  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  would 
have  the  head  prize  for  the  year.' 

*  Admirable ! '  exclaimed  Fother- 
ffill.  *  Why,  it  would  be  nothing 
kss  than  a  grand  competitive  exa- 
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nunatioii  in  virtue  for  all  the  vil- 
lage!' Then  he  relieved  himself 
with  a  hearty  langh,  as  if  at  his 
own  notion. 

*  If  you  like  to  pnt  the  thing  in 
thatway.soitwonld,*  replied  Jabez, 
smiling  faintly  in  response ;  '  and  I 
do  not  see  why  the  competition 
which  discovers  merit  at  our  schools 
and  for  public  offices  should  not  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  morality. 
I  trust  that,  now  you  see  my  scheme 
in  its  details,  you  will  allow  me  to 
pnt  your  name  on  the  committee, 
Sir  Greorge.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  like :  but  I  am  an  old 
man ;  you  must  not  look  for  much 
help  from  me,  you  know. — Have  any 
more  wine,  Oliphant  ?  Then,  per- 
haps, we  had  better  join  the  ladies.' 
The  baronet's  tone  was  lugu- 
brious, and  the  attraction  of  the 
sex  was  seldom  strong  enough  to 
draw  him  into  the  oi£er  room  so 
early. 

'One  moment,  please.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Fothergill,  Mr. 
Trnman,  and  myself  would  be  com- 
petent to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
society.' 

'Hear,  hear!'  cried  the  rest, 
much  relieved  to  find  themselves 
left  out. 

'  But  what  name  do  you  propose 
to  give  the  society,  Mr.  Oliphant  ? ' 
asked  Fothergill. 

'  Why,  I  thought  the  best  would 
be  "  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Virtue.'" 

*Take  a  wrinkle  from  a  society 
our  friend  Truman  has  heard  of:  for 
Promotion  read  Propagation  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  which  is  best.' 

'"The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Virtue  ?  "  Yes,  that  sounds 
better,'  said  Jabez,  balancing  the 
merits  of  the  two  names,  and 
choosing  the  longer :  *  I  am  obliged 
for  the  hint ;  it  is  the  better  name, 
and  we  will  adopt  it, ' 

Meanwhile,  the  fair  ladies  of  our 
story  were  variously  employed — ^the 
squires'  wives  and  daughters  with 


gossip,  needlework,  or  engravings, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  had  just 
shown  her  consummate  tact  towards 
her  superiors,  in  displaying  it  in 
another  way  to  her  inferiors  by 
making  herself  what  she  called  '  ge- 
nerally agreeable.'  Giving,  there- 
fore, with  a  well-bred  precision,  the 
same  time  to  each  of  he^r  acquain- 
tance, she  praised  the  knitting,  in- 
quired with  the  utmost  minuteness 
after  all  the  children  at  home,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  that  were  dead, 
and  flattered  an  aged  spinster  amaz- 
ingly, by  trusting  her  husband  was 
well.  But  on  one  lady  she  thought 
it  proper  to  bestow  a  larger  share 
of  her  attention ;  for  she  told  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Mansfield — ^lately  the 
owner — how  delighted  she  was  with 
Beinsber  Hall,  its  park,  and  the 
view  from  its  windows.  She  would 
be  very  glad,  she  said,  to  see  her 
there  often;  they  had  got  everything 
very  nice  now, — she  was  afraid  to  s&y 
how  much  the  furniture  had  cost ; 
but  it  was  very  cruel  that  she  (Mrs. 
M.)  had  never  yet  called  on  them, 
and  had  only  sent  a  card ;  how  was 
it  P  And  poor  Mrs.  Mansfield  was 
forced  to  admit,  with  a  little  mois- 
ture about  the  eyes  (for  she  had 
only  one  sore  point,  but  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant had  touched  it)  that  since  her 
husband  was  compelled  to  sell  tho 
place,  just  before  his  death,  she  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  go  there;  an 
avowal  which  called  forth  aU  the 
sympathy  of  the  other's  superior 
nature. 

But  as  they  passed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, Kate  had  put  her  arm 
round  Dora  Mansfield's  waist,  and 
said,  *  Now,  Dora,  I  am  going  to 
have  a  good  chat  with  you  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  a  quiet  comer.  Here 
we  are.'  In  spite  of  their  different 
dispositions  and  fortunes,  the  two 
girls  were  already  warm  friends, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 

'Well,'  said  Miss  Oliphant,  as 
they  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  them- 
selves, *  if  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
your  Beinsber  dinners,  I  cannot  say 
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I  tbink  them  very  lively.  I  liave 
paid  well  for  mine,  I  know.  Fancy 
sitting  between  Mr.  Carlton  and 
Mr.  Higbside  for  two  bonrs,  and 
working  bard  at  talk  tbe  whole 
time!  I  shall  have  brain-fever  or 
something.' 

^  O  Kate,  I  hope  not,'  exclaimed 
Dora,  quite  deceived  by  the  other's 
tragic  tone. 

'  You  silly  little  puss,  yon  always 
take  things  so  seriously,'  replied 
Kate,  laughing ;  '  I  am  only  in  fun, 
you  know.  But  how  I  did  rack 
my  brain  for  something  to  say  to 
that  stupid  young  man!  I  tried 
music,  and  ^'he  thought  he  had 
heard  of  a  fellow  called  Handel  "— 
the  barbarian  !  Then,  did  he  sing  ? 
No ;  but  he  had  been  told  he  could 
if  he  tried, — and  I  fancy  he  would 
believe  anybody  who  told  him  he 
could  write  an  epic  poem,  or  make  a 
steam-engine,  or  anything.  Dancing, 
was  he  fond  of  that  ?  Well,  rather ; 
he  had  been  to  a  "  grand  hop " 
not  long  before,  where  they  had 
"first-rate  grub  and  such  sherry- 
cobblers."  In  despair,  I  turned  to 
more  sober  subjects,  expressed  in 
most  eloquent  terms  my  admiration 
of  flowers — ^paintings — the  beauty 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  it  was  all  of 
no  use ;  I  was  pumping  at  a  per- 
fectly dry  well.  He  listened  admi- 
rably, to  be  sure,  but  the  decanters 
on  the  table  did  that.  Had  he  read 
many  novels  ?  Yes,  a  good  many. 
Well,  here  was  a  gleam  of  light, 
but  it  turned  out  he  had  not  read 
any  I  like,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
never  read,  and  never  shall,  what 
he  is  so  fond  of — French  things  of 
Sue's  or  somebody.  I  was  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat  again,  and  then  I 
fairly  asked  him  if  he  believed  in 
the  man  in  the  moon :  I  know  it 
was  wicked,  but  I  could  not  help  it ; 
he  is  so  simple.  At  last  I  carried 
him  off  to  the  stables,  and  put  him 
on  horseback,  and  then  he  soon  can- 
tered on  quite  out  of  my  reach.  I 
left  him  engaged  in  a  rat-hunt ;  poor 
fellow,  I  hope  he  has  got  his  arm 


safely  out  of  the  hole,  for  he  was  up 
to  the  elbows  in  it  after  one  of  his 
terriers  when  I  escaped.' 

'Mr.  Higbside  never  has  much 
to  say ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  you  did 
not  enjoy  the  dinner  more ;  I  tiiought 
it  livelier  than  usuaL' 

*Ah,  but  then  you  were  sitting 
next  Fothergill,'  said  the  other  with 
an  arch  snule;  *how  well  he  did 
talk!' 

Dora's  lip  trembled  as  she  an- 
swered quickly,  *I  am  sure  Mr. 
Fothergill  talked  far  more  to  you 
than  me,  though  you  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.' 

*  Dora,  Dora,  Dora ! '  Kate  whis- 
pered,  *you  are  in  love;  you  are 
hopelessly  and  desperately  in  lore. 
Do  you  think  I  did  not  see  ?' 

'  Miss  Oliphant,  how  can  you  saj 
so?'  expostulated  Dora,  raising  her 
eyes  to  her  friend's  face ;  and  there 
was  an  encounter,  front  to  front, 
for  a  moment,  of  two  of  the  love- 
liest pairs  of  eyes  in  Yorkshire- 
one,  very  mournful,  the  other,  how 
laughing !  but  the  contest  was  soon 
over,  and  quiet  little  Dora  looked 
down  again,  vanquished. 

*  How  can  you  say  so  ? '  she  re- 
peated ;  ^  it  is  not  kmd.  I  am  sure 
I  am  not.' 

•  There  would  be  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  if  you  were  in  lore: 
I  intend  to  fall  desperately  in  lore 
myself  some  of  these  days ;  but  I  do 
not  think  much- of  Mr.  FothergiiL 
To  be  able  to  talk  well  is  not  quite 
everything,  and  he  is  so  dread- 
fully cynioEhl.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  a  heart  at  all,  and  I  am  like 
Sydney  Smith;  I  do  like  a  little 
heart  sometimes.' 

•Now  you  are  doing  him  in- 
justice. After  my  father — after  his 
misfortunes — and  death,  Mr.  Fo- 
therg^l  was  very,  very  kind  to  us, 
when  few  people  were.' 

'And  who  durst  be  unkind 
to  you?  TeU  me  who  theyw««, 
dear,'  said  E[ate,  with  a  fiery  gleam 
in  her  eyes. 

•  Nay,  I  should  be  doing  wrong  if 
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I  said  any  one  was  positivelj  nn- 
kind;  bat  most  people  were  very 
cold  to  US  afterwaitb,  and  some 
even  talked  at  ns  a  little.' 

'Whodidso?' 

'Well,  I  think  the  worst  were 
those  old  maids  at  Stainton — ^the 
three  saints  of  Stainton,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  calls  them,'  and  Dora  laughed 
fiuntlj.  *  But  then  we  cannot  ex- 
pect when  we  have  become  poor  to 
be  treated  quite  as  we  were  treated 
before.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
only  did  what  they  thought  right.' 

*  The  three  saints  of  Stainton — 
JQst  let  me  come  across  them,  that  is 
aU.' 

'  0  Kate,  surely,  surely  vou  would 
not  refer  to  the  subject  berore  them,' 
pleaded  the  other;  'I  would  not 
nave  mentioned  them  for  the  world, 
if  I  had  thought  you  would  do  so. 
We  have  suffered  a  good  deal — ^a 
great  deal — and  I  assure  you  we 
should  like  best  of  all  to  be  quiet. 
And  they  have  such  bitter  tongues, 
I  do  hope  you  will  be  civil  to  them; 
they  will  be  dreadful  if  you  are  not,' 

Kate  laughed,  but  made  no  answer. 

*  So  we  could  not  help  liking  Mr. 
Fothergill  unless  we  were  very  un- 
grate^,'  continued  Dora,  after  a 
panse ;  *  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  marry.  I  often  dream  about 
those  sisterhoods  which  they  are 
instituting  in  England.  I  should 
like  to  retire  quite  away  from  the 
world,  and  spend  my  life  in  doing 
good  and  trying  to  make  myself 
better.' 

^You  are  a  true  little  saint  al- 
ready,' answered  her  friend ;  *  and 
we  will  have  no  nunneries  for  you.' 

Soon  afterwards  the  gentlemen 
came  into  the  room,  and  there  were 
K)ng8  and  music;  Fothergill  and 
Kate  joining  in  duets,  and  Dora 
listening  with  a  little  pang  about 
the  heart  as  the  voices  blended 
sweetly  together.  But  before  the 
company  broke  up,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
found  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  move  in  her  own  game,  by 
seizing  on  B^arry. 


'  I  have  scarcely  had  a  word  with 
you,  Mr.  Highside,'  she  said.  '  This 
is  a  charming  old  castle  of  yours ; 
it  reminds  one  of  those  glorious 
feudal  tilts  and  tourneys  we  read 
of.' 

*  Hm,  certainly ;  jolly  old  chaps, 
no  doubt,'  answered  Harry,  at  a 
venture.  'But  the  castle  has  no 
conveniences  at  all :  my  smoking- 
room  is  the  dingiest  litUe  hole  you 
ever  saw ;  and  the  billiard-room  is 
right  at  the  top  of  the  round  tower. 
When  it's  mine,  I'll  pull  the  whole 
place  down,  and  build  a  real  hand- 
some modem  house,  square  and  in 
something  like  taste--H3ee  if  I  don't.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  sell  the  old 
portraits,  at  any  rate,  for  I  have 
been  admiring  them  all  dinner-time. 
Do  you  know  that  Kate  says  she 
thinks  you  are  very  like  that  young 
cavalier  over  the  mantel-piece  ?  But 
I  cannot  quite  see  the  resemblance 
myself;  has  it  been  remarked  be- 
fore?' 

*  No,  really,  but  did  Miss  Oliphant 
think  so?'  cried  Harry;  *why,  it 
is  Sir  Francis,  and  they  call  him  the 
handsome  baronet.' 

*  Well,  and  if  they  do,  why  should 
not  a  Highside  now  be  as  good-look- 
ing as  a  Highside  then  ?'  Then  the 
carriages  were  announced,  Truman 
congratulating  himself  on  having 
secured  an  inside  seat ;  but  Fother- 
gill staid  to  have  a  cigar  with  Harry. 

*D— n  it,  Fothergill,'  said  Mr. 
Highside,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
an  easy  chair  after  lighting  a  cigar 
and  ordering  some  punch,  Hhis 
society  of  Oliphant's  about  virtue 
may  be  a  devilish  good  thing  after 
all;  the  cads  about  here  want 
looking  aft«r  and  taking  down  a 
bit,  don'4;they?' 

Fothergill,  who  had  stretched 
himself  out  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  glanced  at  the  other  and 
laughed  sarcastically. 

'Yes,  Harry,'  he  replied,  'and 
you  and  I  shall  make  two  famous 
apostles,  shall  we  not  ?  I  can  make 
the  Beinsber  carles  wise  in  heresy ; 
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and  yon  will  be  able  to  teach  them, 
if  not  the  narrow  waj,  at  least  the 
way  of  swearing  pretfy  broadly.' 

*  Jove,  Pothergill,  but  you  have 
me  there;  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll 
bet  you  a  ten-pound  note  that  I'll 
swear  against  any  man  you  like  to 
bring,  for  ten  minutes  a  side,  and 
neither  of  us  to  use  the  same  words 
twice.     Come,  will  you  take  me  ? ' 

*Nay,  Hanr,  you  have  your 
gifts,'  growled  Fothergill;  *you 
are  matehless  there,  and  I  don't 
think  I  could  find  anybody  except 
in  Billingsgate  even  to  challenge 
you.  StiU  I  should  like  to  see  you 
handing  a  tract  to  GK)ody  Hawks- 
well,  or  feeding  Mother  Tennant 
with  barley-broth  and  receiving  the 
old  hag's  blessings  between  the 
spoonfids.  .But  I  say,  old  fellow, 
was  not  Oliphant  in  high  feather 
to-night  ?  It  was  as  good  as  a  play 
to  see  your  father  and  him^  'twas 
like  seeing  plump  and  rosy  little 
Bacchus  ("Bacchus,  Apollo  viro- 
rum,"  the  god  of  wine,  you  know 
— ^you  must  remember  that,  man) 
bound  with  his  own  vine-branches, 
and  obliged  to  listen  to  a  long  dis- 
course from  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.' 

*  It  was  too  bad ;  now  don't  you 
think  so  ?  At  a  dinner  table  !  Hang 
it,  I  hope  the  governor  will  not 
ask  him  again,  with  his  cursed 
preaching.' 

*I  rather  enjoyed  it;  it  was  a 
bit  of  a  change  from  the  ordinary 
humdrum  of  talk.  And  then,  you 
know,  if  Mr.  Oliphant  doesn't  come 
here  again,  the  pretty  niece  can't. 
By  the  bye,  you  were  making  great 
sail  in  that  quarter  to-night ;  it  is 
not  fair  leaving  us  poor  fellows  so 
far  behind.' 

*  Stunning  girl,'  replied  the  flat- 
tered Harry,  with  a  knowing  wink; 
*  never  saw  such  a  pair  of  peepers 
in  my  life,  and  how  her  neck  is  set 
on !  She'll  be  a  tidy  trotter,  let  me 
tell  you,  whether  she  runs  single 
or  double.  Give  me  plenty  of  blood, 
and  not  over  much  flesh  or  bone  in 


a  girl  or  a  horse.    Then  there's  her 
ankle ;  have  you  ever  noticed  it?' 

*  Stop  there,  thou  irreTerent 
Harry,'  answered  Fothergill,  half 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  other's 
characteristic  metaphors,  and  half 
indignant.  *•  Of  course  I  have,  bat 
we  ought  not  to  talk  our  friends 
over  quite  in  this  way.' 

'I  don't  see  the  harm  myself; 
we  were  saying  nothing  but  good 
of  her,  were  we  ?  But  I  say,  Fo- 
thergill,' he  added  in  tones  made 
confidential  by  the  punch ;  '  I  find 
I  can  talk  like  a  brick  when  I  want' 

*  Who  ever  doubted  it,  man  ? ' 

*  Ay,  but  I  mean  with  girls,  yon 
know,  stupid.  I  never  thought  I 
could  before ;  but  I  see  it  is  onlj 
when  I  have  not  the  right  sort  br 
me.  We  did  rattle  on,  I  can  teU  yon, 
and  I  don't  think  I  ever  stuck  fast 
for  something  to  say,  though  we 
talked  about  all  kinds  of  things.' 

*  Well,  why  don't  you  blaze  awaj 
at  once,[a  dead  shot  like  you,  Hanr, 
and  bring  her  down  ?  A  handsome 
thorough -bred,  rising  three  bat 
clever  enough  for  seven,  first  fe- 
vourite  for  a  baronetcy, — any  girl 
would  leap  at  you,  you  know.' 

'  Hang  it,  Fothergill,'  said  ^e 
other,  *  I  believe  you're  quizzing 
me ;  but  I  never  do  know  whether 
you  are  laughing  at  me  or  not.' 

Thus  all  the  personages  in  our 
story  went  off  to  bed  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  evening — all  ex- 
cept poor  little  Dora,  who  sat 
gazing  out  on  the  moonlight  for  a 
long  time  through  the  open  window 
of  her  bedroom,  with  a  feeHng  of 
dreariness  she  could  not  at  all  un- 
derstand, but  it  was  connected 
somehow  with  Fothergill  and  Kate. 
*  Yes,  they  were  made  for  each 
other :  he  so  clever  and  good,  and 
she  so  very  beautiful,'  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  thoughts;  *and  I  do 
not  know  wW  it  should  not  be  so, 
but  I  hope  Kate  will  teach  him  to 
think  more  about  religion;  ok  I 
do  hope  she  will.  What  a  thing 
it  was  to  say  that  I  was  in  love 
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with  him ;  but  it  was  only  her  non- 
seose,  I  suppose.'  And  then  she 
added  to  her  prayers  a  heartfelt 
petition,  not  without  tears,  for  the 
happiness  of  both  her  friends ;  but 
she  did  not  sleep  that  night  nearly 
60  well  as  usual. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

A   STOBM   GATHERS. 

Stainton  was  privileged  in  being 
{be  residence  of  numerous  old  maids, 
most  of  whom  were  amiable  enough 
to  have  deserved  a  dozen  lovers;  but 
the  ladies  whom  FothergUl  called 
the  Saints  of  Stainton  lived  in  three 
large  houses  midway  between  the 
little  market  town  and  Beinsber. 
Occupying  this  responsible  position, 
and  having  borne  themselves  for 
thirty  years  as  the  native  aristocracy 
of  the  district,  they  had  snubbed  or 
pBtronised  every  one  in  both  places 
till  they  were  taken  at  their  own 
estimate  and  admission  to  their 
sober  tea-tables  became  the  blue 
ribbon  of  Keinsber  society. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  the 
events  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
Miss  Ayrville,  Miss  Manby,  and 
Miss  Beecroft,  the  strong-minded 
spinsters  in  question,  were  met  in 
solemn  conclave  at  the  house  of  the 
first-named  lady.  It  was  an  old- 
fiishioned  gloomy  place,  with  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  gathered  du- 
ring a  life-time,  and  matched  the 
appearance  of  Tabitha  Ayrville  her- 
self, who  was  verging  on  seventy 
and  was  very  tall,  big-boned  and 
grim.  If  you  had  seen  her  march- 
ing along  at  her  ordinary  slow  pace 
with  the  head  erect,  a  cold  supe- 
riority in  the  eyes,  and  a  foot  as 
firmly  set  down  as  if  she  were  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  earth,  you  would 
have  thought  her  a  tragedy  queen 
rehearsing  her  part  as  she  walked. 
Bat  she  did  not  trouble  herself  to 
speak  much,  and  was  too  great  to 
argue,  only  woe  to  the  poor  fellow 
who  ventured  to  dispute  her  edicts ! 
Not  for  him  were  the  well-buttered 


delicacies  of  the  Ayrville  mufiBns, 
or  the  sweet  voices  of  the  sisterhood. 
She  had  cut  one  acquaintance  be- 
cause he  would  not  agree  with  her 
that  Pope  is  our  greatest  bard,  and 
she  never  really  forgave  a  second 
who  had  a  chronic  admiration  for 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Maria  Ann  Manby,  a  thickset  wo- 
man of  sixty,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  small  yeoman,  prided  herself  on 
her  out-spokenness,  meaning  there- 
by that  she  would  tell  you,  and  most 
offensively,  all  your  faults,  but  be 
carefully  silent  about  your  virtues. 
She  wore  her  hair  in  ringlets,  and 
where  the  natilral  growth  was  scanty 
had  suppHed  the  lack  with  a  front 
which  hung  down  in  short  crisp 
curls ;  so  that  her  great  masculine 
face,  blotched  with  purple,  had  some- 
thing of  the  stem  and  threatening 
appearance  of  a  Grorgon's  head. 
Letitia  Beecroft  felt  no  Httle  satis- 
faction in  being  fully  two  years 
junior  even  to  Miss  Manby,  and 
laboured  hard  to  keep  up  appeai^- 
ances.  She  rouged  terribly,  had 
both  &.lse  hair  and  false  teeth,  and 
some  said,  a  still  falser  smile.  She 
had  never  recovered  from  the 
honour  which  Miss  Ayrville  and  the 
yeoman's  daughter  had  done  her  in 
admitting  the  child  of  a  poor  in- 
cumbent, like  herself,  to  be  one  of 
the  amiable  triumvirate.  In  return 
however  for  the  grateful,  and  indeed 
humble,  homage  which  she  paid 
them  on  this  account,  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  they  at 
least  should  always  consider  Miss 
Beecroft  a  lady  comparatively  young. 
It  was  a  delusion  immensely  grati- 
fying to  her  and  not  without  a 
certain  reflected  pleasure  to  the 
others,  for  whilst  she  stood  at  youth 
they  could  scarcely  sink  to  the  free^ 
ing-point  of  age  themselves.  Fother- 
gill,  who  was  fond  of  a  nickname, 
called  Miss  Ayrville  the  Dictator,  and 
the  others  the  Heavy  Dragoon  and 
the  Christian  Skirmisher,  because 
he  said  Miss  Manby  always  charged 
directly  at  you  while  Miss  Beecroffc 
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manoenyred  insidioafily  nnder  cover 
of  extreme  piety. 

Miss  Beecroft  in  considerable  ex- 
citement had  just  entered  the  room 
where  her  friends  were  seated. 

*  Have  yon  heard,  Miss  Ayrville  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  Have  I  heard  what,  Letitia  ?  ' 

'About  Mr.  Oliphant,'  ejaculated 
Letitia,  still  out  of  breath. 

'  I  wonder  at  you,  Letitia,  keeping 
us  in  suspense,'  said  Miss  Manby, 
tartly. 

*•  Dear,  Maria,  please  do  not  look 
at  me  in  that  stem  way ;  I  will  tell 
you  as  soon  as  I  can.  He  has  given 
a  harmonium  to  Beinsber  Church 
—there ! ' 

'  What  ?  '  •  I  don't  believe  it ! '  ex- 
claimed  the  others  simultaneously. 

*0h,  how  harsh  you  are  this 
morning,  Maria  !  Lideed,  indeed, 
I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Truman  him- 
self just  now — he  was  at  the  bridge 
fishing  in  his  best  coat  with  Silver- 
wood's  rod,  just  till  the  funeral  came 
up — and  he  did  assure  me  that  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  really  done  so.' 

'  Maria  Ann,'  said  Miss  Ayrville 
in  her  calm  judicial  voice, '  I  always 
told  you  there  was  no  good  in  that 
man.' 

'  Did  I  ever  say  there  was  ?  '  asked 
Miss  Manby;  'it  is  simply  mon- 
strous.' 

*  It  is  more  than  monstrous ;  it  is 
impossible,'  said  the  Dictator. 

'  Nay  indeed.  Miss  Ayrville,  Mr. 
Truman  told  me  that  he  had  actually 
accepted  the  gift ;  I  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken.' 

'  Compose  yourself,  child.  It  is 
very  possible  that  poor  Mr.  Truman 
may  have  accepted  it,  but  we  have 
not.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  cried  the'  more 
violent  Miss  Manby  ;  '  what,  a  new 
man  in  the  place,  and  the  son  of  a 
common  cobbler,  who  has  cobbled 
my  father's  shoes  many  a  time — ^to 
dare  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
without  consulting  the  old  resi- 
dents !  I  never  heard  of  such  bare- 
&ced  impudence  in  my  life.' 


'  I  thought  you  would  not  like  it,' 
murmured  Miss  Beecroft. 

'  like  it !  The  church  has  done 
very  well  without  music  for  us ; — 
I  think  it  might  have  served  for  a 
cobbler's  son.* 

^  Just  what  I  thought.' 

'  And  he — ^phaugh ! — must  come 
and  teach  us  what  is  right  and  pro- 
per, transmogrifying  the  place  tiD 
we  don't  know  our  own  village ! ' 

'What  can  his  reason  be,  I 
wonder  ? '  asked  Letitia  timidly. 

'  His  reason,  child  ?  his  reason  is 
plain  enough:  he  wants  to  show 
how  much  richer  he  is  than  aoy  one 
else,  and  to  get  us  to  call  on  him. 
I  wish  he  may  !  I  am  only  suiprised 
at  the  Highsides  tolerating  such  a 
low-bred  fellow.' 

^  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are 
only  gentlemen ;  if  there  had  bees 
ladies  at  the  castle,  might  it  no^ 
have  been  different  ?  ' 

Miss  Ayrville,  who  had  not  spoken 
or  listened  to  the  others  for  some 
time,  now  broke  in  on  Miss  Manbj's 
invectives  and  delivered  judgment. 

'  Maria  Ann,'  she  said,  '  tfa^s  can- 
not go  on.  We  must  put  them 
down.' 

*  Of  course  we  must,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.' 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy,  you  know, 
to  do  anything ;  but — ^but  who  is 
it  ?  '  inquired  Letitia. 

*  Why,  whom  have  we  been  talk- 
ing about,  you  silly  girl  ?  The 
OHphants,  of  course,'  replied  the 
Heavy  Dragoon. 

*And  we  must  do  it  at  once/ 
Miss  Ayrville  continued. 

'  Oh,  how  soon  you  do  see  yoar 
way  through  a  difficulty.  Miss  Ajr- 
ville ! '  applauded  Letitia. 

'  The  sooner  the  better.  I  sliall 
be  on  pins  till  I  give  this  man  a  hit 
.  of  my  mind,'  said  Miss  Manby. 
*  Let  me  see.  They  will  be  at  tins 
party  at  the  Carltons'  to-morrow 
week,  and  we  could  do  it  then; 
what  do  you  say,  Tabitha  ? ' 

*  Thatwill  do  very  well,'  answered 
the  Dictator.    *  Of  course  it  will  be 
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a  great  shock  to  their  pride,  but  it 
is  a  real  kindness  to  them  to  let 
them  find  their  level  here  at  once/ 

*  True  charity,'  echoed  the  Chris- 
iian  Skirmisher. 

*  And  ihej  never  will,  unless  thej 
are  told  it  before  all  their  friends,' 
said  Miss  Manby.  '  I  hear  he  has 
actaallj  been  tampering  with  sotne 
of  our  pensioners  at  Reinsber — 
his  niece  paying  them  visits  and 
eren  giving  them  monej.' 

*We  wm  remedy  all  this  to- 
morrow week.  Meanwhile,  Letitia, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  let  every 
one  know  onr  opinion  of  these 
matters.  Yon  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  intimate  qnietly  but  firmly 
that  all  persons  who  give  the  Oli- 
phants  any  sanction  wiU  have  no 
more  &Tonrs  from  Us.' 

^  I  irill  just  slip  my  blue  bonnet 
on  and  go  my  round  this  very 
afternoon,  Miss  Ayrville.' 

*  There  is  one  tlung  to  be  thought 
of, '  gaid  the  Heavy  Dragoon.  '  When 
tiiese  Oliphants  try  to  apologise  or 
back  oat  of  it,  must  we  still  insist  on 
people  throwing  them  off?  ' 

'Would  not  that  be  a  little  harsh  P' 
Letitia  ventured  to  put  in.  'You 
new  comers,  they  are 
ignorant  who  are  the  na- 
tural leaders  of  society  here.  I 
shoold  be  rather  inclined,  myself, 
if  they  receive  our  expostulations 
meekly  and  in  a  proper  Christian 
spirit,  to  pass  the  thing  over,  and 

perhaps  even weU,  even  to 

hot  really  I  do  not  know.' 

*  Perhaps  even  to  ask  them  to 
tea  ? '  scoffed  Miss  Manby.  *  Really, 
child,  what  next?  If  they  don't 
know  who's  who,  we'll  teach  them, 
that's  all.' 

'  Our  future  conduct,  Maria,'  said 
Tabitha,  majestically,  'had  better 
be  gnided  by  future  circumstances. 
For  the  present  our  course  is  clear. 
The  Oliphants  are  to  be  put  down  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  to  be  given  to  understand  that  it 
must  m^e  its  choice  between  them 
and  ourselves.' 


'And  there  is  not  much  doubt 
what  that  choice  will  be,  I  imagine,' 
said  Maria,  laughing  scornfully,  and 
shaking  the  false  curls  thereby,  like 
Olympian  Zeus  of  yore. 

Nor  was  poor  Mr.  Oliphant  left 
utterly  inignorance  of  his  tiireatened 
extinction.  Two  or  three  dayB 
afteiTwards,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  ramble  on  the  hills  with  Kate 
(a  mode  of  spending  the  fine 
summer-days  to  which  they  were 
very  partial),  he  called  at  Sandy 
Topping,  the  residence  of  Dick 
Wideawake,  to  inquire  after  a  sick 
child.  The  house,  a  large  plain 
building,  stood  high  above  the  sea 
with  nothing  but  rocks,  hills,  and 
bleak  moorland  round  it ;  and  they 
found  the  farmer  seated  in  the 
kitchen  with  Mr.  Truman,  near 
the  big  family  clock,  which,  appa- 
rently with  some  forlorn  notion  of 
being  in  advance  of  the  age,  or 
stealing  a  march  on  Time,  was 
always  kept  in  these  remote  farm- 
steads an  hour  at  least  before  Green- 
wich,— a  circumstance  that  irritated 
Jabez  extremely. 

When  the  inquiries  about  the  in- 
valid had  been  made  and  answered, 
*  My  word,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  exclaimed 
Dick,  with  the  merriest  of  twinkles 
in  his  grey  eyes,  *  but  ye're  in  for  it 
now.  Ye'll  hev  to  itt  humble  pie, 
or  stand  bar-foot  'i  Cowd  Showder 
Lane  for  ten  year.' 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter, 
Richard  ?  ' 

' What,  hevn't  ye  heard?  What, 
there's  Giant  Grim  an'  Judge  Hate- 
good  an'  lile  Pickthank  the  tell-tale 
are  gangping  about  aw  owor  telling 
folk  at  ye're  nought,  an'  they  mun- 
not  tak  ony  notice  o'  what  ye  do.  I 
wadn't  be  ye  for  fifty  pund.' 

*  Giant  Grim ! ' 

*  Ay,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
this  myself,  Mr.  Oliphant,  only  I've 
been  busy  weeding,'  said  the  in- 
cumbent. 'But  he  means — glad 
to  hear  you  read  your  Bunyan, 
Dick ;  I  quoted  him  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, if  you  remember — ^Wideawake 
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means  Miss  Ayrville  and  the  rest  of 
them.' 

'Oh,  the  old  ladies,  nncle,  who 
behaved  so  badly  to  Dora,  you  know,' 
laughed  ,Kate.  'Well,  and  what 
news  of  the  three  Saints  of  Stainton, 
Mr.  Truman  ? ' 

*Why,  it  seems  they  have  set 
their  faces  against  this  harmonium 
your  uncle  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  us,  and  they  are  turning  every- 
body against  you.' 

*What  for  giving  a  harmonium 
to  the  church — absurd ! '  said  Kate. 

*  It  is  not  really  that  so  much  as 
what  one  may  ciJl  your  fishing  in 
their  waters.  Ton  see  they  always 
have  everything  their  own  way  here, 
and  they  dislike  changes.' 

'  Then,  they  wish  to  have  us  cut 
by  our  neighbours  ? '  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant. 

*  Exactly,  if  you  don't  mend  your 
ways.' 

'  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  mend  mine 
even  at  a  lady's  dictation.' 

'  But  I  am  dreadfully  afraid,  uncle, 
and  vote  for  running  away.  Can  you 
not  give  us  shelter  at  Sandy  Top- 
ping, Mr.  Wideawake,  before  this 
hurricane  of  spinsters  comes  on  ?' 

*Nay  but.  Miss  Oliphant,'  an- 
swered Dick,  much  more  seriously 
than  he  commonly  spoke,  'ye 
mustn't  blow  'em  too  leght.  They'^re 
nobbut  milk  'at  hes  gaen  sour  wi' 
standing,  I  knaw  ;  but  they're  tip- 
toppers  at  makkdng  up  a  scandalous 
story,  an'  aw  t'  folk  about,  baith 
heigh  an'  low,  er  flaid  on  'em,  an' 
follot7  'em  like  a  shudder  o'  staaus 
i'  a  fence  when  ye  stir  a  through. 
I  wadn't  cross  'em  mair  nor  I  could 
help,  if  I  wor  ye.' 

'  Ah,  I  see  I  shall  be  beaten,  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.  I  shall  show  fight,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

*  Heigh,'  laughed  Dick,  *  an' 
begow  if  ye  give  'em  a  look  as  breght 
as  that,  ye' 11  wither  'em  up  clean. 
I  niver  seed  sich  lightning  i'  my 
born  days ;  ye're  evven-down  dan- 
gerous.' 


'You  are  a  sad  Batterer,  Mr. 
Wideawake :  but  I  hope  at  any  nte 
you  will  be  on  our  side  when  aQ  our 
friends  cast  us  o£f.' 

'Ay,  that  I  wiU;— but  do  tak 
care,  and  don't  offend  Giant  Grim; 
ye're  young  yet  and  don't  koaw 
what  they'll  say  o'  ye.' 

'  Wideawake  is  really  quite  rights 
Mr.  Oliphant,'  said  the  xMffson;  1 
fear  we  shall  all  get  into  a  sadscnpe 
about  this  instrument  and  otkor 
matters.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
wait  awhile  before  putting  it  in  the 
church,  and  I  think  I'll  send  Miss 
Ayrville  a  few  of  my  greendroppen. 
If  1  might  give  you  a  bit  of  advice, 
it  is  to  be  very  deferential  to  these 
ladies  when  you  meet.  If  you  are, 
they'll  come  round  in  time,  you'll 
see — ^they'll  come  round,  never  fear.' 

^Mr.  Truman,'  answered  Jabes, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  the 
other  straight  in  the  face, '  you  mean 
well  and  I  am  obliged  for  your  good 
intentions ;  but  for  the  future,  when 
I  am  in  want  of  your  advice  on 
matters  personal  to  myself,  perhaps 
you  wiU  allow  me  to  aeJc  for  it  before 
you  give  it.  Good  morning,  sir. 
Gome,  Kate.' 

'  Gt)od  morning,  Mr.  Wideawake; 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  yonr 
hint  about  the  giant,  though  yon 
have  frightened  me  so,'  said  Miss 
Oliphant;  *and  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  us  sometimes  in  our  solitude 
when  we  are  forsaken  by  a  crael 
world.  You  can  slink  in,  you  know, 
under  pretext  of  teaching  nncle 
some  more  Craven.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  I'll  hev  nought  to  do 
wi'  ye.  Miss  Oliphant ;  yan  might  as 
weel  expect  to  git  Penyghent  intul 
a  house  wi'out  being  seen  as  me:  if 
I'se  to  come,  ye'll  hev  to  mak  an 
undei^rund  passage  aw  t'  way  fia 
Sandy  Topping  to  t'  Haw.' 

*  Good  gracious,'  retorted  Kate, 
'all  the  engineers  in  the  conntiy 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  tonnel 
big  enough  for  you  in  our  time.' 

On  their  way  back  they  met  with 
no  incident  worth  recording  except 
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tliat  Jabez  saw  a  maa  named  Bows- 
kill,  who  liad  been  a  quarryman  at 
the  limekilns  till  the  j  stopped  work, 
knock  down  a  hare  and  pocket  it. 
He  was  in  one  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
fields  at  the  time,  and  though  Jabez 
was  no  sportsman,  this  open  yiola- 
tion  of  the  laws  excited  Ids  indig- 
nation so  much  that,  in  spite  of 
Kate's  intercession,  he  brought  the 
poacher  before  the  magistrates,  who 
sentenced  him,  in  default  of  his 
paying  the  fine,  to  three  months  in 
the  hoase  of  correction  at  Wakefield, 
and  awarded  the  prosecutor  the 
warmest  thanks  of  ^  bench. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  NEW   SOCIETY. 

Being  convinced,  gentle  reader, 
that  ererything  connected  with  that 
noble  Society  for  the  Propagation 
ofYirtue,  which  Mr.  Oliphanthad 
originated,  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  ^e  human  race,  I  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  discover  the  Pro- 
spectus thereof,  and  by  diligent  re- 
seazx^  among  the  mass  of  papers 
at  Reinsber  HaJl,  was  at  last  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the 
original  manuscript  that  had  passed 
into  the  printer's  hands.  That 
nothing  may  be  lost  to  posterity 
with  regard  to  the  early  histoiy 
of  80  striking  an  event,  I  give 
the  document,  as  nearly  as  type 
will  allow,  in  the  exact  state  in 
which  I  found  it.  Of  the  meet- 
ings and  consultations  which  took 
place  thereon  between  Fothergill, 
Tmman,  and  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  com- 
mittee, no  record  whatever  has  been 
kept;  but  I  find  that  though  the 
prospectus  itself  is  in  Mr.  Oliphant's 
own  writing,  who  is  doubtless  re- 
sponsible therefore  for  the  rough 
draft  of  the  regulations,  the  addi- 
tions, here  nubrked  by  brackets,  and 
the  corrections  are  in  that  of  Fother- 
gill, who  seems  in  his  usual  way  to 
have  enjoyed  introducing  a  Httle 
aatire  in  disguise.  With  the  simple 
character  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 


the  incumbent^  he  would  have  no 
difficulty,  but  how  he  had  overper- 
suaded  the  shrewd  mind  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant into  agreeing  to  alterations 
so  manifestly  for  the  worse,  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
However,  here  is  the  Prospectus. 

Siomt^  far  t^t  ^ropBgatxon  nf  9irtnt. 

PRESIDENT. 

Jabbz  Olxphamt,  Esq. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sib  Gkobgb  Augustus  Hiohside,  Bart. 

COMMITTEE. 

Bev.  Joseph  Trumak. 
H.  HiGHSiDE,  Esq. 
W.  FoTHEBOiLL,  Esq. 

The  above  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  rewarding 
virtue  in  Reinsber. 

With  this  object,  the  Committee  propose 
to  give  Prizes  at  the  year-end  to  the  most 
meritorious  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
shall  become  members;  and  the  member 
who  secures  the  greatest  number  of  marks 
for  such  good  and  moral  actions  as  are 
specified  below,  will  receive  the  first  prize. 

The  marks  given  are  as  follows : — 

1.  For  each  attendance  at  church  on 
Sunday 5 

2.  For  each  attendance  at  church  on 
week-days 10 

3.  For  each  attendance  at  church,  if 
loss  or  inconvenience,  such  as 
spoiling  of  the  member's  hay,  &c., 
has  resulted  therefrom,  additional    i 

4.  For  bows  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  each    4 

5.  For  touching  the  cap,  or  making 
curtsies  to  a  lady  or  gentleman, 
each  time      ....         !!^  4 

6.  For  using  the  word '  sir,'  or  *  madam,' 
each  time       .        .        .        .         !i(  4 

7.  For  offering  a  seat,  or  putting  him- 
self to  any  inconvenience  through 
his  politeness,  each  time        .         ^  i 

8.  For  general  godliness,  per  week       !!^  i 

9.  For  keeping  the  house  clean,  per 
week I 

10.  For  every  neatly  mended  patch  on 

a  coat  or  gown      .        .        .        .     i 

11.  For   each  cold    dinner    eaten    on 

SwT^-'yt  a  Sunday        .        .        .5 

12.  For  each  tract  duly  read  .     5 

It  must  also  be  understood — 

I  St.  That  each  member  must  make  it  his 
business  to  convert  ^oth^r:,  others^  and  with 
this  object  must  be  instant '  in  season  and  out 
of  season.'  For  each  case  of  conversion  msd 
or  introduction  of  another  person  to  the 
Society  an  existing  member  will  receive  5 
marks. 
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xndly.  That  a  member  is  never  to  be 
[seen]  drunk,  or  to  fwear,  or  play  cards,  or 
aimce,  or  to  walk  out  on  Sunday  [or  in 
fifcct  to  do  anything  on  that  day].  For 
eaeh  offence  he  will  forfeit  5  marks. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to 
the  President,  J.  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Beinsber 
Hall. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
TH£   STORM  BURSTS. 

If  Shakespeare  himself  had  occa- 
sion to  wish  for  a  mnse  of  fire  to 
sing  aright  the  glories  of  Agincourt, 
how  mucli  more  must  the  humble 
biographer  of  Mr.  Oliphant  need 
heavenly  assistance  when  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  perils  that 
now  snrronnded  the  unestablisbed 
throne  of  his  great  hero  !  Inspire 
me,  ye  bright  eyes  of  Beinsber ;  for 
my  hand  trembles  as  I  come  to  the 
&tal  day  when  he  mnst  either  con- 
tend at  sucb  odds  against  the  united 
powers  of  Stainton,  or,  giving  up 
all  be  holds  dear,  penitently  ask 
forgiveness,  happy  if  even  so  he 
may  escape  the  utter  annihilation 
to  which  they  destine  bim.  How- 
ever, mnse  or  no  mnse,  the  effort 
must  be  made. 

It  was  the  evening,  then,  of  the 
Carltons'  tea-party  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering :  for  with  strangers 
to  be  publicly  snubbed,  who  could 
decline  an  invitation  ?  There  was 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
therefore  (start  not,  reader,  as  I 
whisper  the  awful  name)  all  the 
great  Slasher  family  from  Stainton, 
Qie  potent  family  that  divided 
authority  at  that  place  even  with 
the  sisters  three,  though  to  power 
at  Reinsber  it  cared  not  to  aspire. 
Then  there  were  the  Eamecliffs 
of  the  Hill,  and  the  Silverwoods 
of  the  Grove,  the  Highsides,  the 
Mansfields,  Fothergill,  Truman,  and 
a  mixed  multitude  of  spectators,  all 
of  name  and  mighty  in  their  own 
domains.  Of  course  too  there  were 
the  Saints  and  Oliphants  them- 
selves. 

Opinions  were  divided  as  to 
whether  the  latter  would  *  take  their 


punishment '  quietly  or  not.  Tru- 
man, Hany  and  the  Slashers  held 
that  tbey  would ;  Fothergill  had  his 
doubts.  But  no  one  doubted  that 
if  tbe  Oliphants  did  resist  tbey  would 
be  terribly  beaten.  As  Hburry  High- 
side  put  the  case,  tbe  betting  wbs 
ten  to  one  against  tbe  fight  coming 
off,  and,  if  it  came  off^  the  odds 
were  a  hundred  to  one  on  the  Saints. 
The  latter  indeed,  forgetting  his 
gallantry  in  his  acuteness,  he  offered 
to  back  to  any  amount,  but  he  oould 
find  no  'takers,'  except  honest  Dick 
Wideawake,  who  alone  had  the 
courage  to  venture  half  a  sovereign 
on  Kate. 

And  in  truth  most  of  us  who 
wished  to  win  would  have  kid  our 
money  against  the  Oliphants.  For 
do  but  glance  your  eye  over  the 
room.  The  Fates,  the  Furies,  and 
the  Graces  have  each  a  represents 
tive  there.  See  how  calm  confidence 
and  irrepressible  majesty  sit  on  the 
virgin  brow  of  the  Dictator,  who 
has  taken  the  arm-chair  of  honour, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  crowd  thst 
trembles  before  the  nodding  of  her 
awful  head-dress  of  other  dajs. 
Observe  how  the  very  footmen,  as 
they  hand  her  coffee,  bow  to  her  at 
least  six  inches  lower  than  to  anj 
one  else,  how  the  gentlemen  look 
solemn  as  they  offer  her  a  plate  of 
toast,  how  all  the  company  is  silent 
as  she  delivers  her  oracles,  how 
eagerly  it  listens,  how  loudly  it 
applauds.  See,  too, — assured  omen 
of  victory — ^how  there  is  fierce 
eagerness  for  the  coming  struggle, 
and  scorn  of  opposition,  and  daunt- 
less determination  to  do  or  die,— a 
whole  line  of  bayonete,  in  fact— in 
that  contemptuous  eye  of  the  Heavy 
Dragoon,  and  how  the  crisp  curb 
wave  more  menacingly  than  ever  as 
she  laughs  out  her  disdain  and 
malice  to  her  neighbours.  Even  tbe 
simper  on  Letitia's  ever-rosy  cheek 
is  sweeter  than  usual,  as  if  she  thinb 
a  walk  over  the  field  after  the  victory 
will  be  a  very  pleasant  thing.  Sbe 
is  splendidly  got  up,  but  it  (^risinly 
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18  a  pity  (as  Fothergill  whispers  to 
Eanj)  that  she  shows  so  much  of 
her  bare  shoulders  unless  they  were 
better  covered  with  flesh.  On  the 
same  side,  there  is  the  prestige  of 
thirty  years'  leadership,  the  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  company,  and 
the  terror  of  the  rest.  And  who 
are  their  antagonists?  The  old 
man  yonder,  sitting  thoughtful  and 
neglected  in  a  comer,  and  this  girl, 
who  is  either  unconscious  of  her 
danger  or  is  more  probably  dis- 
guising her  fright  by  pretending  to 
talk  with  a  good  deal  of  animation — 
two  very  weak  victims  indeed,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  alone  among 
strangers.  Surely,  ye  Saints,  as  ye 
merit  that  name  and  have  the  power, 
ye  will  be  merciful. 

There  was  even  disaffection  in  the 
camp  of  the  Oliphants  themselves  ; 
for  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  heard'  some- 
thing about  the  coming  storm,  and 
adrised  staying  away  from  the  party, 
bat  her  infatuated  connections  ab- 
sobtely  refused  to  do  so.  She  went 
herself  therefore  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  old  ladies  by  tact  and 
hnmili^ ;  but  during  tea  she  often 
wished  she  had  not  come,  for  she 
found  herself,  like  Jabez  and  Miss 
Oliphant,  treated  with  reserve  by 
almost  all  the  company.  Many  of 
the  latter  of  course  scarcely  Imew 
the  Oliphants,  and  more  were  posi- 
tively afraid  to  notice  them  under 
those  prying  eyes  of  the  old  maids. 
Fothergill,  indeed,  chatted  manfully 
with  Mr.  Oliphant;  but  when  he 
afterwards  approached  Miss  Ayrville 
to  take  her  empty  tea-cup,  the  Dic- 
tator gave  him  her  most  chilling 
'No,  thank  you,  sir,'  instead. 

And  now  that  the  tea-things  are 
cleared  away  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
conversation.  Mrs.  Carlton,  anxious 
to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  in  her 
house,  bustles  up  to  the  arm-chair 
and  deferentially  hopes  Miss  Ayr- 
ville will  join  in  a  rubber.  But  that 
kdyhas  seen  her  opportunity  and 
will  not  miss  it. 

•  Whist,  Mrs.  Carlton  ? '  she  says, 


with  deliberate  disdain:  'certainly 
— ^by  and  by.  But  just  at  present 
we  have  a  little  duty  to  perform. 
Mr.  Truman ! '  and  as  that  gentle- 
man was  in  the  farthest  comer 
she  had  to  raise  her  voice  to  make 
him  hear.  Silence  fell  on  the  com- 
pany, for  every  one  felt  that  the 
engagement  was  beginning. 

'Mr.  Truman — sit  still,  sir;  I 
have  nothing  to  say  which  every 
one  in  the  room  may  not  hear — 
what  is  this  strange  report  about 
a  harmonium  for  the  church  ?  Can 
it  be  true,  sir  ?  ' 

'Why,  yes,  Miss  Ayrville,'  an- 
swered Truman,  quaking  between 
fear  of  losing  his  present  and  in- 
censing the  Dictator;  *yes,  I  am 
afraid  it  is — ^that  is — I  mean — that 
Mr.  Oliphant  here'  (Jabez  was 
sitting  next  him,  which  made  the 
business  still  more  awkward)  '  has 
munificently  offered  us  one.'  Then 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  he 
blundered  on :  *  This  is  Mr.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Ayrville ;  I  don't  think  you 
know  him.* 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  the  venerable 
dame,  severely,  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  slightest  glance  she  pos- 
sibly could  in  the  direction  of  Jabez, 
and  the  stiffest  bob  of  her  majestic 
head.  Mr.  Oliphant  responded  with 
a  bow  more  courteous  but  quite  as 
stately,  while  the  Dictator  turned  to 
the  hostess  and  continued  in  a  lower 
voice,  but  one  evidently  intended  to 
be  audible  over  the  room,  '  What  a 
pity  it  is,  Mrs.  Carlton,  that  poor 
Mr.  Truman  will  persist  in  intro- 
ducing persons  who  live  in  the.  same 
neighbourhood :  if  we  had  wished  to 
know  these  people,  we  should  have 
called  on  them.'  The  parson  blushed, 
and  half  a  second's  awful  pause  fol- 
lowed.    Kate  broke  it  suddenly : 

*  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman 
in  the  comer,  Mr.  Slasher — ^the  one 
who  has  just  been  talking?  Ah,  it 
is  a  lady,  I  see,'  she  said,  speaking 
herself  also  in  an  undertone,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Miss 
Ayrville  and  every  one,   for  Mr. 
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2ndly.  That  a  member  is  never  to  be 

[seen]  drunk,  or  to  fwear,  or  play  cards,  or 

dance,  or  to  walk  oat  on  Sunday  [or  in 

fact  to  do  anyUiing  on  that  day].    For 

each  offence  be  will  forfeit  5  marks.  ^"/T^T^i.  Z~\^/^     "^ 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to     if  the  UUpnantft^ 

e  President^  J.  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Reinsber    be  terribly  bfl^*^ 


pnnisbmeiit '  (f^ 
man,  Harry  aaca 
that  they  wouldL 
doubts.     But  i»^ 


the 
HalL 


.^ 
^ 


side  put  tbr4  ^^ 

ten  to  onf  £<  % 

CHAPTER  IX.  off,  and,71V^ 

THE  STORM  BURSTS.  werea^fi^  ^V 

If  Shakespeare  himself  had  occa-  The  %V  ^  %% 

Bion  to  wish  for  a  muse  of  fire  to  — "*^         a  ^^      ^ 

sing  aright  the  glories  of  Agincourt, 

how  much  more  must  the  humble 

biographer  of  Mr.  Oliphant  need  o 


my  hand  trembles  as  i  come; o,^  v  u  r. 
&tal  day  when  he  must  eitb  1^14^1 
tend  at  such  odds  against  tl*  ^^  V  '^^  ^  ' 

^T  ^M'T*""'  °''-  rt  >  Plt^  \  ^"by  stopped 

aU  he  holds  dear,  I^?|l?;f  \  ^ *  '         .  fierce  Lu  c&e, 
forgiveneBS,  J»PPy  >f  ■   i  \  l\  \  »  ^;  by  the  lance  of  th, 

may  escape  the  utterP  »  f  >  ^  4  '  \    1       a    ^v^  cl. 

to  which  they  destin^^^;  /^  'i  *  ^^^J"^^,  *^'_.^^ 

r  i'f^> 


«3^ 

.xttnd^s''''  had  oc- 

absolote 


checked 


ever,  muse  or  no 
must  be  made. 

It  was  the  ove^j 
Carltons'  tea-pa^'  i 
large  gathering  ^  f  i 
to  be  publiclyjil 
decline  an  irH  ^ 
assembled  lY 


therefore 


•  V 


into 
^d  the  room. 

'ddenir, 

^rg^Off  head 
with  its  flashing  eyes  an^/A^j  ib 
threatening  curls  full  on  Mi^ 
phant  as  if  to  petrify  her.  jn. 
parently  however  the  survey  of 
Kate's  smilinff  face  ^as  unsafe, 
ent  will  cause  factory,  for  with  a  voice  still  roug-fcer 
^action  to  us  all  than  before  she  returned  to  ber 
charge  on  the  uncle. 

'  You  talk  about  argument  and 
authority,  sir;  well,  we  don't  care 
about  arguments  at  Reinsber  ani 
we  want  no  authority  but  our  own. 


i 


«ne 

jtlr.  Tru- 
u  the  intro- 


xll  not  cause;  for 
e  mind  on  the  ques- 


ihe    v^'    ology,v^henMr  Ohphant,  

authoV  *  °^^  wmdmg  himself  up  You  have  come  here  a  mere  stranger, 

^g  P  .peech,  began  striking  as  sud-  occupying  thepkce  of  better  people 

^^  p/  and  grandly  as  the  clock  at  than    yourself,   and  yon  think  of 

rpjj  iStminster.  turning  Reinsber  topsy-tom  W 

^r^*  Courtesy    compels  me  to   say,  cause  you  have  got  rich ;  yotf  11  find 

^^^ftdam,  that  I  am  somewhat  sorry  yourself  very  much  misbiken' 
•  if  any  act  of  mine  has  unintention-         *  I  do  not  quite  see,  madam.  )m 

ally  caused  you  annoyance ;  but  to  introducing  a  liannonimhto  tli 

expect  that  I  shall  yield  in  this  church  is  turning  Reinsber  t     ^ 

matter  or  any  other  in  which   I  turvy,  as  you  call  it,'  replied  J^ 

conceive  myself  right,  is  to  expect  with  cold  courtesy;  *bntiflfi] 

me  to  do  what  I  have  never  done  anything   wrong  in  the  vflk    T 

yet,  and  what  at  my  age  I  do  not  shall  certainly  do  mv  b*«+  +  ?  • 

intend  to  begin  doing.     AU  argu-  right.'  ^  oesttosetit 
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^\., 
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"^ceiiso      and 
'  <ll  kinds 


V^ 

•^ 


X 


\^  S^>^f^ 


s> 


^^-><^^^. 


.If, 


<^ 


f^' 


aeazL- 

j,     *  I  am 

*thy  father; 

say  that  not 

*ve  sons  who  are 

windows    in  their 


ove,  no,'    exclaimed    Sir 
^d   Highsido,  whose    ancient 


watching  with  a  general's  eye  the 
not  very  brilliant  success  of  her 
armaments,  now  resolved  to  end  the 
contest  by  a  decisive  blow.  She 
drew  herself  up  for  it. 

*  Mr.  Truman,  it  is  evidently  use- 
less to  pursue  the  subject,'  she  said 
^wful  tones;    *but  I  think  it 
to  tell  you  that  if  this  har- 
is  placed  in  the   church, 
'  Miss  Beecroft  and  my- 
decided  on  giving  up 
^Jl  not  enter  Beins- 

a-fashioned  place 

ae    ladies    occupied 

^o  as  small  rooms,  and 

/  way  of  distinction  rather 

yfnament,   with  green  baize 

.  Drass  nails.  The  sittings  were 
.elics  of  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  emphasis  to 
rank  even  in  the  house  of  God : 
hence  they  were  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  communion  rails  and 
were  higher  by  two  steps  than  the 
narrow  pens  of  varnished  deal 
which  were  considered  good  enough 
for  the  rest  of  the  flock.  There  then, 
every  Sunday  morning,  the  old  ladies 
might  be  seen,  each  in  the  ample 
space  of  her  own  pew  and  towering 
in  solitary  grandeur  over  the  ple- 
beians below.  The  only  other  pew 
on  the  same  level  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Hall  and  occupied  of 
course  by  the  Oliphants. 

When  the  important  determina- 
tion was  announced,  Jabez  for  the 
first  time  was  posed.     The  parson, 


,  sluggish  as  it  was,  was  stirred 
|yy  ilxe  coarseness  of  Miss  Manby's 
remark :  *you  are  right  there,  Oli- 
pha^t.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  many 
20SXS  either  that  would  care  to  erect 
iheto^  '  ^0  added  sadly,  with  a  glance 
x^-,9^r<ls  Harry. 

Ij^titUL  felt  that  she  was  in  duty 
hhrmxul  *^  strike  a  blow  for  the  good    too,  was  evidently  wavering  on  ac- 
^^oB  '  ^^^  *^®  battle  seemed  going    count  of  the  hole  which  such  a  de- 
^^TaIv  b>4S^^^  *^®  triumvirate. 
^^Ot      ^^*^'  ^""  ^°^®»'  s^®  whim- 
^j  (^at^  *  I  do  hope  I  shall  never 
^^±0   B^^  ^^*^^  *  thing — such  a — 
Vi^e  v^  j^eecration,  Sir  George.' 

^x!^  11       V^^^  ^^^  l>ody,  I  fear  it  is         *  That  would  do  very  nicely,  uncle, 
'      ixr  ^  li^^^y  ®^®  ^^  •  ^ha^t  can    would  it  not  ?  I  think  you  were 
^^'^fj^*^^  at  seventy  ? '  whispered    telling  me  the  other  day  that  we 
one  ^^^^^^pathetically  but  audibly, 
X*^  ^^^p^  observed  that  Letitiadid 
^d  i^  ^J^^  again  all  the  night. 
not ^P^^'^^J^T^^^^y  ^^^    ^^    ^®^ 


falcation  would  make  in  his  scanty 
pittance,  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
the  pew-rents.  Kate  however  met 
the  diflficulty  by  saying  to  her  uncle 
across  the  room : 


wanted  two  or  three  pews  for  the 
servants  ;  so  if  these  ladies  give  up 
theirs,  perhaps  Mr.  Truman  would 
let  us  have  them  for  that  purpose.' 
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Slasher  was  three  or  four  chairs 
away. 

That  gentleman,  with  several 
others,  was  nearly  choking  with 
snbdued  laughter  as  he  saw  the 
whiteness  that  came  over  the  elderly 
lady's  face  at  Kate's  pretended  ig- 
norance. It  would  perhaps  have 
been  wiser  to  pass  by  the  observa- 
tion as  it  was  addressed  to  another 
person,  but  Miss  Ayrville  was  too 
angry  to  do  so. 

'Your  friend,  Mr.  Slasher,'  she 
said,  '  can  have  moved  but  little  in 
our  society  if  she  is  not  acquainted 
with  me  ;  and  she  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get 
into  it.' 

*  I  am  very  sony  for  that.  Miss 
Ayrville, — since  that  is  your  name, 
]kh*.  Slasher  tells  me,'  replied  Kate, 
looking  at  the  old  lady  with  a  quiet 
smile  :  *  but,  in  the  society  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  moved,  people  do 
not  treat  strangers  with  insolence, 
and  do  not  listen  to  private  remarks.' 

Miss  Ayrville's  face  grew  white 
again,but  as  she  had  no  answer  ready, 
she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders 
contemptuously  and  turned  to  the 
parson. 

*  To  resume  the  subject,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, I  must  tell  you  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  instrument  will  cause 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  us  all 
— dissension  it  will  not  cause ;  for 
we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Joseph  was  struggling  hard  to 
find  an  apology,  when  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  had  been  winding  himself  up 
for  a  speech,  began  striking  as  sud- 
denly and  grandly  as  the  clock  at 
Westminster. 

'Courtesy  compels  me  to  say, 
madam,  that  I  am  somewhat  sorry 
if  any  act  of  mine  has  unintention- 
ally caused  you  annoyance ;  but  to 
expect  that  I  shall  yield  in  this 
matter  or  any  other  in  which  I 
conceive  myself  right,  is  to  expect 
me  to  do  what  I  have  never  done 
yet,  and  what  at  my  age  I  do  not 
intend  to  begin  domg.     All  argu- 


ment, all  authority,  all  reason  are 
on  the  side  of  the  introduction  of 
music  into  churches.  If  by  the  aid 
of  his  wonderful  lyre,  Orpheus  could 

move  stones ' 

\We  have  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Orpheus  here,  sir,'  burst  in  Miss 
Manby,  who  had  been  burning  to 
second  the  Dictator  and  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  impatience:  'and 
what  has  a  pack  of  things  abont 
your  great  city-people  and  Bars  and 
so  on  to  do  with  this  harmoninm 
business?  You  must  talk  plainlj 
here,  sir,  if  you  want  us  to  know 
what  you  mean:  we  are  simple, 
plain  people,  and ' 

*  Remarkably  plain,  Mr.  Slasher- 
do  you  not  think  so  ? '  said  Kate  with 
a  sly  look  at  the  great  red  face :  and 
the  titter  which  the  Heavy  Dra- 
goon's pardonable  blunder  had  oc- 
casioned, grew  into  an  absolnte 
laugh  all  round  the  room. 

Miss  Manby  stopped  suddenly, 
like  a  fierce  bull  checked  in  mid 
career  by  the  lance  of  the  picador 
— and  turned  the  G^orgon  head 
with  its  flashing  eyes  and  all  its 
threatening  curls  full  on  Miss  Oli- 
phant as  if  to  petrify  her.  Ap- 
parently however  the  survey  of 
Kate's  smilinsf  face  was  unsatis- 
factory, for  with  a  voice  still  rongher 
than  before  she  returned  to  her 
charge  on  the  xmcle. 

'You  talk  about  argument  and 
authority,  sir;  well,  we  don't  care 
about  arguments  at  Reinsber  and 
we  want  no  authority  but  onr  own. 
You  have  come  here  a  mere  stranger, 
occupying  the  place  of  better  people 
than  yourself,  and  you  think  ot 
turning  Reinsber  topsy-torry  be- 
cause you  have  got  rich  ;  you'll  find 
yourself  very  much  mistaken.' 

*  I  do  not  quite  see,  Tnadam,  hovr 
introducing  a  harmonium  into  the 
church  is  turning  Reinsber  topsy- 
turvy, as  you  call  it,'  replied  Jabez 
with  cold  courtesy ;  '  but  if  I  fin^l 
anything  wrong  in  the  village  I 
shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  set  it 
right.' 
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*0h  yes,  and  you'll  introduce 
paintings  next  and  incense  and 
stained  glass  windows  and  all  kinds 
of  Popish  things,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'1  am  a  Low  Churchman  myself, 
madam,  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
go  60  far  as  you  say,  but  you  cer- 
tainly remind  me  of  one  thing  I 
had  nearly  forgotten — I  think,  Mr. 
Trmnan,  as  this  good  lady  says,  the 
church  does  look  very  bare,  and 
with  your  permission,  I  shaU  put 
up  a  stained  glass  window  in  me- 
mory of  my  father.' 

The  looks  of  indignation  and 
astonishment  which  the  Saints  ex- 
changed may  be  imagined. 

*  What,  sir — the  cobbler?'  Miss 
Manby  exclaimed,  furiously. 

The  observation  was  a  rude  one, 
even  for  the  Heavy  Dragoon ;  but 
Mr.  Oliphant  met  her  eye  without 
flinching. 

*  Yes,  madam,  the  cobbler,'  he  an- 
swered quietly  but  proudly.  *  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  worthy  father ; 
and  I  may  perhaps  say  that  not 
many  cobblers  have  sons  who  are 
able  to  erect  windows  in  their 
honour.' 

*By  Jove,  no,'  exclaimed  Sir 
George  High  side,  whose  ancient 
blood,  sluggish  as  it  was,  was  stirred 
bj  the  coarseness  of  Miss  Manby' s 
remark :  *  you  are  right  there,  Oli- 
phant. And  perhaps  it  is  not  many 
sons  either  that  would  care  to  erect 
them,'  he  added  sadly,  with  a  glance 
towards  Harry. 

Letitia  felt  that  she  was  in  duty 
bound  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  good 
cause ;  for  the  battle  seemed  going 
sadly  against  the  triumvirate. 

*  Oh  dear.  Sir  G«orge,'  she  whim- 
pered out,  *  I  do  hope  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  such  a  thing — such  a — 
Euch  a  desecration.  Sir  George.' 

*  Well,  poor  old  body,  I  fear  it  is 
scarcely  likely  she  will :  what  can 
one  expect  at  seventy  ?  '  whispered 
Kate  sympathetically  but  audibly, 
and  it  was  observed  that  Letitia  did 
not  speak  again  all  the  night. 

Hiss    AyrviUe,   who    had    been 


watching  with  a  general's  eye  the 
not  very  brilliant  success  of  her 
armaments,  now  resolved  to  end  the 
contest  by  a  decisive  blow.  She 
drew  herself  up  for  it. 

*  Mr.  Truman,  it  is  evidently  use- 
less to  pursue  the  subject,'  she  said 
in  awful  tones ;  '  but  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you  that  if  this  har- 
monium is  placed  in  the  church, 
Miss  Manby,  Miss  Beecrofb  and  my- 
self have  fully  decided  on  giving  up 
our  pews.  We  shaU  not  enter  Beins- 
ber  church  again.' 

Now,  in  that  old-fashioned  place 
of  worship,  the  ladies  occupied 
pews  as  large  as  small  rooms,  and 
covered,  by  way  of  distinction  rather 
than  ornament,  with  green  baize 
and  brass  nails.  The  sittings  were 
relics  of  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  emphasis  to 
rank  even  in  the  house  of  God : 
hence  they  were  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  communion  rails  and 
were  higher  by  two  steps  than  the 
narrow  pens  of  varnished  deal 
which  were  considered  good  enough 
for  the  rest  of  the  flock.  There  then, 
every  Sunday  morning,  the  old  ladies 
might  be  seen,  each  in  the  ample 
space  of  her  cwn  pew  and  towering 
in  solitary  grandeur  over  the  ple- 
beians below.  The  only  other  pew 
on  the  same  level  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Hall  and  occupied  of 
course  by  the  Oliphants. 

When  the  important  determina- 
tion was  announced,  Jabez  for  the 
first  time  was  posed.  The  parson, 
too,  was  evidently  wavering  on  ac- 
count of  the  hole  which  such  a  de- 
falcation would  make  in  his  scanty 
pittance,  drawn  almost  entirely  fix)m 
the  pew-rents.  Kate  however  met 
the  diflSculty  by  saying  to  her  uncle 
across  the  room : 

*  That  would  do  very  nicely,  uncle, 
would  it  not?  I  think  you  were 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  we 
wanted  two  or  three  pews  for  the 
servants  ;  so  if  these  ladies  give  up 
theirs,  perhaps  Mr.  Truman  would 
let  us  have  them  for  that  purpose.' 
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'  Certainlj,  certainly,'  said  Jabez, 
.  greatly  relieved :  '  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will,  Mr.  Truman,' 

Kate  had  spoken  very  quietly, 
but  her  audacious  proposition  caused 
a  succession  of  sly  looks  among  all 
in  the  company  who  could  see  a 
joke ;  and  a  great  joke  most  of  them 
thought  it  would  be  to  have  the 
Hall  domestics  filling  that  con- 
spicuous position  in  church  of  which 
the  Saints,  if  the  fact  should  be 
mentioned,  were  known  to  be  some- 
what proud.  But  to  the  three  ladies 
the  notion  was  intolerable.  It  was 
all  that  even  the  Dictator  could  do 
to  speak  calmly  as  she  said,  ^  Well — 
perhaps,  Mr.  Truman — well,  we  have 
not  quite  come  to  a  final  decision 
about  our  pews :  when  we  have,  we 
will  let  you  know.'  Then  at  last, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  grim 
Indian  warrior  who  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  but  is 
resolved  to  bear  the  torture  without 
a  groan,  she  permitted  herself  to  bo 
led  off  to  the  whist  table.  The  great 
battle,  for  which  the  Saints  were  so 
anxious,  had  not  only  come  off,  but 
to  everybody's  astonishment  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  had  lost  it. 

Although  however  the  general 
engagement  was  over,  and  the  Dic- 
tator and  Letitia  had  retired  sullenly 
to  three-penny  points  for  the  night. 
Miss  Manby,  fierce  and  obstinate 
even  in  defeat,  resolved  to  have  a 
.  passage  of  arms  on  her  own  account 
with  that  'insolent  minx,'  Kate 
Oliphant,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening.  As  she  did  not  wish  the 
young  lady's  humiliation  to  be  a 
private  one,  she  chose  her  time 
when  Dora  and  Kate  were  the 
centre  of  a  group,  and  she  thought 
it  best  to  strike  at  Miss  Oliphant 
through  her  friend. 

'Well, Dora,' she  said,  seating  her- 
self on  a  chair  by  Miss  Mansfield,  and 
smiling  affectionately — they  were 
hideous  things,  those  smiles  of  the 
Heavy  Dragoon — *  well,  Dora,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  all  congratulate  you 
on  your  appointment.' 


'  My  appointment,  Miss  Manb^  ? ' 

'Perhaps  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, but  they  had  it  in  the  village 
that  you  were  appointed  to  pkj 
this  dreadful  new  instrument  which 
makes  such  a  noise  already.' 

*  Ah,  the  harmonimn,'  replied 
Dora  smiling;  '  yes,  Mr.  Truman  is 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  may  pkj 
it  if  I  like.' 

'Well,  of  course  it  is  not  what 
we,  your  old  friends,  should  hare 
liked  for  you,  but  you  and  your 
mother  know  best,  and,  in  your 
altered  circumstances,  no  doubt  the 
salary  will  be  very  useful.' 

'  The  salary,  Miss  Manby !  What 
do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Dora,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  quivering  at 
the  insult. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon ;  you  are  noi 
to  be  paid,  then  ? — ^well,  perhaps 
that  is  better.  But  you  should  not 
excite  yourself  so  much,  you  silij 
girl ;  you  are  not  to  blame  for  what 
has  happened,  and  if  you  get  so 
much  excited,  you'll  be  playing 
badly  in  church,  you  know,'  and 
she  tapped  the  poor  girl's  shoulder 
playfully  with  ner  fan  in  a  sort  of 
ognsh  attempt  at  jocularity. 

Hitherto  Kate  had  never  lost  her 
temper,  and  throughout  had  spoken 
gently  and  even  good-humourBdlj ; 
but  this  gratuitous  insult  to  ihe 
unoffending  little  dove  at  her  side 
made  her  vehemently  angiy,  and 
her  eyes  were  flashing  with  some 
of  the  lightning  Dick  Wideawake 
had  observed  in  them,  as  she  said: 

'  Well,  Dora,  if  you  do  give  us  a 
£B.lse  note  sometimes,  at  any  rate 
I  hope  you  will  never  show  a  &Ise 
firont  to  your  friends.' 

She  had  addressed  Dora,  but  she 
looked  full  at  the  waving  curls  of 
the  Heavy  Dragoon,  and  it  was  the 
latter's  turn  to  be  angiy  now,  for  a 
low  laugh  was  running  like  wild- 
fire round  the  group  of  listeners. 
.  'I  thought.  Miss  Oliphant,'  she 
said,  with  a  bitter  sarcastic  lao^ 
'  your  maxim  was  not  to  listen  to 
private  remarks.' 
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It  was  a  blander  in  tactics  to  use 
Kate's  name,  and  the  latter  replied 
coollj,  *  Really,  madam,  yon  have 
the  advantage  of  me.' 

*Gad,  then,  it's  for  the  first  time 
to-night,'  whispered  Harry  to  his 
next  neighbour.  Kate  heard  the 
remark  and  smiled,  bnt  continued: 
'Bat  as  to  my  maxim,  it  served 
its  purpose,  and  if  I  now  discard  it 
when  it  is  no  longer  useful,  that 
is  not  so  bad  as  discarding  a  friend 
under  the  same  circumstances.' 

'  Who  does  discard  their  friends  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Manby,  blazing  into 
anger ;  bat  Eate,  as  if  disdaining  to 
continne  the  conversation  with  her, 
addressed  Eothergill, 

*I  have  just  thought  of  an 
amnsing  character  for  a  play,  Mr. 
FothergiU,'  she  said;  *a  malicious 
old  tosdy,  who  repays  herself  for 
her  flattery  to  the  rich  by  insulting 
them  when  they  become  poor.  With 
admirable  consistency  she  should 
nerer  forgive  either  her  foTmeir 
friends  for  being  obliged  to  sell  the 
house  where  she  had  eaten  so  many 
dinners  or  the  innocent  new-comers 
for  taking  it.  I  would  make  her  a 
coarse,  "nilgar,  blustering  woman, 
conntiy-brcd  and  of  the  very  lowest 
extraction,  yet  so  old  that  she  had 
quite  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
and  thought  herself  at  liberty  to 
twit  others  with  their  parentage. 
She  should  aspire  to  be  a  leader  of 
ion  without  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  model  Christian  with* 

out  charity,  and ^There,  Dora,  I 

thought  I  would  make  her  vacate 
that  chair  before  long,'  Kate  whis- 
pered with  a  laugh,  as  the  Heavy 
Dragoon  beat  a  hasty  retreat :  'see, 
she  has  left  her  work-bag  behind 
her,  and  I  think  I  might  fairly  claim 
it  as  spoils  of  war ;  but  please  give 
it  to  her,  Mr.  FothergiU,  and  ask 
her  if  she  will  not  come  back  and 
hear  the  rest  of  the  discourse.'  But 
William  delivered  the  bag  and  not 
the  message.  ' 

Before  the  company  broke  up, 
Miss    Oliphant   had    pleased    the 
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elderly  part  of  it  by  her  kincHy 
feeling,  and  delighted  the  younger 
by  promising  them  a  picnic  and 
dance  afterwards.  Next  day,  Harry 
paid  his  five  sovereigns  like  a  man 
to  Dick  Wideawake  with  the  com- 
ment that  '  he'd  have  given  tile 
money  twice  over  to  see  the  fun,' 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  all 
Beinsber  knew  wha,t  had  been  said 
and  done  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  Saints'  in- 
fluence in  the  village,  for  their 
authority,  arising  from  self-assump- 
tion on  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other,  only  required  disputing  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  richer  people 
about  began  to  think  that  the 
Oliphants  would  be  pleasanter  ac- 

2uaintance  than  the  sisterhood, 
jike  a  skilful  general,  tooj  Mr. 
Oliphant  followed  up  his  victory  by 
raising  from  his  own  purse  Mr. 
Truman's  miserable  stipend  to  1 502. 
a  year,  and  by  sundry  acts  of  muni- 
ficence to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  district;  while  the  neighbour- 
ing squires  were  so  delighted  with 
his  conduct  about  the  poacher  that 
on  their  unanimous  recommendation 
he  was  placed  on  the  Ck>mmis8ion : 
— all  which  circumstances  increased 
both  his  popularity  and  importance. 
As  to  the  poor,  even  Miss  Ayrville's 
pensioners  found  they  could  get 
double  rations  at  the  Hall,  and 
played  their  cards  accordingly. 
With  this  class,  the  way  of  giving 
relief  also  tuned  out  to  be  impor- 
tant, for  one  of  them  contrasted  the 
visits  of  Miss  Manby  and  Miss  Oli- 
phant as  follows :  '  When  owd  Miss 
Manby  comes  to  see  us  she  looks 
as  glum  an'  as  sour  at  us  as  if  we'd 
stolen  some'at,  an'  she  sits  lec- 
turing us  on  wer  wickedness — 
though  that's  aw  varra  weel  be- 
like— ^but  then  she  will  knaw  how 
t'  hoil  i'  t'  childer's  pinafore  com 
about,  and  what  we've  done  wi'  t' 
last  sixpence  she  gev  us,  and  if  we 
can't  tell  her  to  a  penny,  shoo's  as 
sharp  as  sharp :  but  Miss  Oliphant 
axes  efter  granny  an'  t'  childer  i' 
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Bich  a  kind  pleasant  way,  *at  ye  feel 
yeVe  a  reigbt  good  friend  in  her,  an' 
ye  tell  her  aw  yer  lile  troubles  an' 
iyeiything.'  In  the  mstic  opinion, 
then,  Mr.  Oliphant's  niece  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  declining  in- 
flnence  of  the  Saints ;  and  as  for 
Fothei^l  and  Highside,  they  swore 
henceforth  that  there  was  no  one  in 
Beinsber  worthy  to  cross  swords 
with  that  redoubtable  knight,  Sir 
Kate  Oliphant.  Jabez  on  the  other 
hand  thought  to  his  dying  day  that 
the  great  Tiotody  and  its  conse- 
quences were  entirely  due  to  his 
own   fimmess   and    eloquent  ora- 


tion, however  much  the  effect  of 
the  latter  had  been  nxaiTed  bj  in- 
terruption. 

Between  these  conflicting  opimons 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  but 
having  now  traced  the  conunence- 
ment  of  my  hero*s  reign  tili  we 
have  seen  him  £urly  seated  on  tbe 
throne  of  Beinsber  in  undisputed 
supremacy,  and  having  moreorer 
indicated  some  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  internal  policy  which  were 
to  make  his  reien  glorious,  with  the 
reader's  leave  1  wUl  draw  breath 
awhile  before  proceeding  &rther 
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A  NATIVE  of  the  ooimty  in 
whick  BunxB  was  bom,  and 
of  a  town  in  that  eoaniy  at  which 
a  Taliant  battle  for  Scottish  inde- 
pendence was  fought  sis  hundred 
yean  ago,  I  trust  I  am  not  pre- 
sunptaons  in  venturing  to  utter  a 
few  words  respecting  Gotland  and 
the  Scottish  people. 

It  would  be  absmd  in  a  popular 
disooiuse  to  attemplr  anything  ela* 
borate  or  exhaiustiyey  or  to  do  more 
then  glance  snggestirely  at  certain 
salient  points  and  distinctive  fea- 
taresw 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about 
aces  and  nationalities.    But  where 
is  a  pure  raoe  to  be  found  ?    And 
where  is  the  nation  that  can  be 
saved  £tom  enslavement  or  annihila* 
tioQ  by  external  help  ?     We  hear 
continnally  of  that  fabulous  animal, 
ibe  Anglo-Saxon,  though  England 
has    been  four    times    conquered, 
and  though  the  English,  like  their 
great  forerunners,  we  Romans,  are 
compoonded  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements.      How  nations 
and  even  noble  nations  perish,  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Poluh  nation. 
Deplore  as  we  may  the  sufferings 
of  the  Poles — ^plead  and  vindicate 
as  we  may  their  cause,  we  yet  must 
confess,  with  all  sorrow,  that  the 
foUy,  the  turbulence,  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  Poles  gave  a  colour  of 
justice  and  of  wisdom  to  the  most 
execrable    crime    in   history — the 
dismemberment  of   Poland.      For 
order  as  instinct  and  necessity  goes 
before   freedom    as    instinct    and 
neceesity :  and  while — alas !  that  it 
should  be  so — freedom  must  often 
be  eacrificed  to  order,  order  must 
never    be    sacrificed    to    freedom. 
Alone  of  modem  communities  the 
flnslish  community  has  been  able 
to  harmonise  freedom  and  order; 
and  herein  how  happy  should  Eng- 
land count  herself!     Let  us  hope 


that  this  sublime  harmony  may 
never  cease,  and  that  England's 
Conservatives  may  always  be  the 
best  Reformers,  and  her  Eeformers 
the  best  Conservatives. 

In  regard  to  race  and  a  nation- 
ality, it  is  well  both  for  themselves 
and  England  that  the  Scotch  are, 
no  less  than  the  English,  a  mixed 
breed,  and  that  they  were,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  separate  people.  The  Scotch 
have  Norse  bone  and  Celtic  blood. 
It  is  the  Norse  bone  which  gives 
them  their  persistency:  it  is  the 
Celtic  blood  which  gives  them 
their  impulsiveness. 

TiU  the  Reformation  caught 
them  by  the  feet  and  laid  hold  of 
their  throaty  and  placed  them  in 
salutary  chains,  the  Scotch  were  a 
nation  of  rovers  and  reivers,  hating 
the  Englishman  much,  but  loving 
his  cattie  more,  and  fighting  with 
each  other  because  they  were  very 
fond  of  fighting.  There  was  in 
them  a  rugged  strength.  But  who 
could,  in  its  centuries  of  barbarism, 
ferocity,  and  violence,  have  foretold 
the  coming  of  a  time  when  Scot- 
land would  be  eminently  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  and  woidd  gain  and 
spread,  long  before  rich  and  mighty 
England,  some  of  the  divinest  bless- 
ings of  civilisation  P 

As,  however,  there  has  been  said 
to  be  a  soul  of  goodnessinthingsevil, 
we  may  likewise  sometimes  discover 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good.  The 
state  of  Scotland  before  the  Reforma- 
tion offers,  fr^m  its  wild  lawlessness, 
little  more  than  a  poetical  interest, 
the  stirring  episodes  excepted,  that 
marked  the  long  and  memorable 
contest  with  England.  But  there 
was  an  opulence,  and  perchance 
even  a  depth,  in  Scottish  existence 
which  through  the  Reformation 
was  lost.  The  link  that  bound 
Scotland  to  the  past  was  too  sud- 
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denly  snapped.  There  was  a  vast 
and  awful  chasm  ;  and  scanty  and 
slender  were  the  relations  of  the 
new  Scotland  to  the  old.  What 
had  been  the  most  lawless  of  conn- 
tries,  became  disting^uished  bj  its 
obedience  to  a  self-imposed  law,  a 
law  in  some  measnre  spiritual,  but 
far  more  ecclesiastical — though, 
spite  of  loyally  to  this  self-imposed 
law,  there  were  outbursts  of  anarchy 
down  to  the  second  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion, when  anarchy  and  romance 
vanished  together. 

For  three  hundred  years  Scottish 
development  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  fashioned  by  the  presbyterian 
government  of  its  churches.  I 
mention  this  simply  as  an  historical 
fact ;  for  with  controverted  topics, 
either  theological  or  political,  be 
sure  that  I  do  not  intend  to  meddle. 
No  historical  student,  however,  can 
fidl  to  see  that  through  causes 
stretching  back  to  the  birth  of 
Protestantism,  complexity — often  a 
most  anomalous  complexity — has 
reigned  as  profoundly  and  potently 
in  England,  as  a  stem  and  naked 
simpticity  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  As  a  rule,  every  ques- 
tion for  an  Englishman  is  complex, 
every  question  for  a  Scotchman 
simple.  This  is  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  nations  ;  this 
is  why  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding.  The  Englishman 
thinks  the  Scotchman  hard,  narrow, 
and  pedantic :  the  Scotchman 
thinks  the  Englishman  cumbrous 
and  slow.  Fertile  breadth  is  the 
attribute  of  the  Englishman,  ath- 
letic force  that  of  the  Scotchman. 
While,  except  in  his  business,  the 
Englishman  does  things  by  halves, 
and  would  rather  on  the  whole  not 
do  them  at  all,  the  Scotchman 
approaches  and  accomplishes  every- 
thing with  an  uncompromising 
thoroughness.  A  lover  of  extremes 
the  Scotchman  is  not ;  a  lover  of 
change  for  change's  sake  he  cer- 
tainly is  not ;  but  in  his  vehemence 


and  earnestness  he    resolves  that 
what  is  done  once  shall  never  need 
to  be  done  again.    The  creation  of 
the  Free  Church   five  and  twenty 
years  ago  is  an  illustrious  example. 
I  would  speak  the  truth  in  love. 
I  am  here  to  flatter,  to  decry  no 
one ;  and  slander  and  adulation  ire 
equally  odious  to  my  heart.   Slander 
and  adulation  are  companions  and 
rivals.     Where  there  is  undeserred 
eulogy,  there  is  always  calumny  to 
balance  it.     This  is  an  age  when 
there    is    much,  crawling   on  tlie 
ground  both  to  bite  and  to  lick, 
and  he  who  has  licked  one  moment 
is  ready  to  bite  the  next.     Let  ns 
neither  lick  nor  bite,  but  stand  np 
like  men,  and  speak  the  truth  liln 
men,  and  bear  tlie  truth  Hke  men. 
Now,  apart  from  all  sectarianiams 
and  animosities  and  conflicts,  there 
is  a  large  region  where  it  would  be 
better  for  us  if  the  truth  wone  more 
spoken  and  more  heeded.     It  is  the 
region  of  highest  duty  and  broadest 
culture  and  deepest    insight— the 
region  of  which  the  Grerman  author, 
Bichter,  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
and  most  beAutiM  repreaentatiTe. 
In  this  region,  I,  poor,  unworthy 
Scotchman,  am   neither   lawgiyer 
nor  king ;  I  can  only  stand  at  the 
gate  as  a  proclaimer  of  the  delights, 
and  an  interpreter  of  the  mysteoies. 
What  we  should  evermore  endea- 
vour  to  combine  is  individaali^ 
and  catholicity.  We  should  be  so  in- 
tense as  never  to  be  moved  from  onr 
purpose  when  we  believe  ourselvei 
to  be  in  the  right ;  and  we  should 
be  so  sympathetic  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  with  a  huge    leap  and  an 
eagw  luxury  into  all  human  jap 
and  all  human  sorrows,  and  even 
into  the  convictions  and  ideas  ^ 
most  opposed  to    our   own.     Bat 
away  with  mere  phrases  and  senti- 
mentalities!     Words    are  vapour 
and  wind,  unless  there  is  a  brave 
and  stalwart  soul  behind  them :  and 
if  we   eat  honey,   it  must  be  as 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Sad  ate  it, 
when  weary  and  hungry,  afler  a 
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victory  won  by  our  valour.  The 
maxim,  or  prorerb,  tbat  speech  is 
silver,  but  that  silence  is  gold,  is 
meaningless  or  misleading.  If  I  am 
atrne  and  brave  man  every  one  of 
my  words  has  the  valne  of  a  deed, 
is  a  deed;  and  if  I  am  not  a  tme 
and  brave  man  my  words  and  deeds 
have  both  the  same  valne — ^that  is 
to  saj,  they  have  no  valne  at  all. 
Were  not  the  words  breathed  by 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvanx,  by  Savo- 
narola of  Florence,  by  George  Fox, 
by  Martm  Lnther,  and  by  John 
Wesley,  deeds,  and  very  pnissant 
deeds?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  charlatans  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  are  not  their  deeds  and 
words  alike  detestable?  If  the 
quack  is  not  to  be  hanged  till  his 
deeds  convict  him,  his  life  will  be 
long  in  the  land. 

Striving  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love,  striving  to  combine  indivi- 
dnahtj  and  catholicity,  striving  to 
make  every  one  of  my  words  a 
deed,  I  would  gladly  teach  the 
Scotchman  to  see  what  is  best  in 
the  Englishman,  and  the  English- 
man what  is  best  in  the  Scotchman. 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  are  we 
not  all  natives  of  the  same  island, 
nothing  geographically  dividing  us 
bat  an  imaginary  line  P  And  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  how 
many  other  dividing  lines,  real  or 
imaginary,  are  destined  to  disap- 
pear! 

Most  men  and  women  judge  other 
men  and  women  by  manner,  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  pierce  with 
discriminating  glance  into  the  cha- 
racter. Oh !  the  charming  man, 
and  oh !  the  charming  woman ! 
Doubtless,  but  the  channing  man 
may  be  a  scoundrel  or  a  sne^,  and 
the  charming  woman  may  not  be 
exactly  a  paragon  of  purity. 

The  Irish  have  a  fervent  and 
fascinating  manner,  and  are,  spite 
of  their  conspicuous  infirmities, 
leniently  dealt  with  accordingly; 
they  win  friends  speedily,  whom 
they  do  not  always  keep.     Though 


the  Englishman  is  inclined  to  be 
sti£r,  and  formal,  and  pompous, 
and  self-important — ^yea,  even  at 
times  absolutely  repulsive — ^yet  he  is 
the  frankest  of  men.  This  frank- 
ness— brutal  enough  on  occasions — 
does  not  hinder  the  Englishman 
from  being  sometimes  a  humbug; 
but  it  effectually  prevents  him  from 
being  a  hypocrite.  When,  followed 
by  his  footman  carrying  the  Bible 
and  the  prayer-book,  an  Englishman 
marches  to  church  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  self- consequence  and  self- 
idolatry  as  if  he  were  not  about 
to  worship  Gbd  but  God  was  about 
to  worship  him,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  call  him  a  hypocrite  ;  but  to  call 
him  a  humbug  is  not  uncharitable. 
The  humbug  begins  by  imposing  on 
himself  before  imposing  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  he  half  believes 
that  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity.  If  England  is  the  para- 
dise of  humbugs  it  is  the  purgatory 
of  hypocrites,  while  Scotland  is  the 
paradise  of  hypocrites  and  the  pur- 
gatory of  humbugs.  To  be  a  hypo- 
crite would  cost  the  Englishman 
more  trouble  than  he  likes  to  expend, 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  his 
frankness. 

The  Scotch  have  neither  the 
Irishman's  fervour  and  fascination 
of  manner  nor  the  Englishman's 
frankness  and  bluntness.  They  are 
not  at  the  outset  attractive  mortals, 
though  they  improve  upon  acquain- 
tance. There  is,  both  in  their  man- 
ner and  character,  a  painful  harsh- 
ness, accompanied  by  abruptness 
and  angularity. 

Then,  how  disposed  the  Scotch 
are  to  be  pedantic,  and  dogmatic, 
and  oracular,  and  to  dispute  every 
statement,  the  most  trifling  and 
offensive!  The  tendency  to  what 
in  Scotland  is  named  argl&-hargling 
makes  the  very  best  Scotchmen 
tiresome  companions.  In  conversa- 
tion, there  should  never  be  any 
acrimonious  debate,  *  nor,  indeed, 
debate  of  any  kind.  Conversation 
should  be  a  sort  of  shuttlecock,  and 
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every  one  present  ehonld  be  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  game. 

There  are  four  classes  of  bores 
that  should  be  ejected  by  the  most 
summary  process  from  good  society. 
We  have  first  Joe  Miller's  grandson, 
the  storyteller,  who  never  stops  till 
he  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  trash. 
Secondly,  we  have  the  lecturing 
machine,  who  discourses  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  on  the  occult 
virtues  of  a  toad,  or  on  the  exact 
amount  of  disturliance  to  the  air 
caused  by  a  midge  when  flying. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  crotchet- 
monger,  who  pesters  us  till  we 
grow  frurious  with  his  nostrums  and 
noodledoms.  Fourthly,  we  have  the 
captious  disputant,  who  will  not 
allow  us  to  call  black  black  and 
white  white,  and  to  say  that  Peter 
is  not  Paul  without  arraying  proofs 
and  reasonings  to  show  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  From  the  story-teller,  the 
lecturing-machine,  the  crotchet- 
monger,  the  captious  disputant,  let 
■us  pray  to  be  delivered.  Now,  as 
story-tellers,  as  lecturing-machines, 
as  crotchet-mongers,  Ihe  English 
may  display  a  genius  as  consum- 
mate for  boring  as  the  Scotch  ;  but 
the  Scotch  go  infinitely  beyond  the 
English  as  captious  disputants,  or 
argle-barglers.  I  have  often  fled 
in  terror  from  my  argle-bargling 
countryman.  The  odd  part  of  the 
•affair  is,  that  it  is  principally  the 
young  among  the  Scotch  who,  as 
argle-barglers,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious, obstinate,  and  wearisome. 
There  is  scarcely  a  juvenile  Scotch- 
man who  travels  southwards  that 
does  not  think  himself  bom  to  be 
an  ilhuninator  andi  missionary  to 
mankind,  thereby  becoming  the  most 
intolerable  animal  in  the  universe. 
How  he  lays  down  the  law !  How 
authoritative  he  is  !  How  he  repro- 
duces with  an  air  of  original  dis- 
covery, the  platitudes  and  paltri- 
nesses he  has  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  omnivorous  reading !  How 
^he  contests  every  point  and  every 


step!  How  he  converts  you  and 
himself  into  interminable  diejuBo- 
tive  conjunctions!  How  he  feeds 
you  on  ready  reckoners,  chopped 
up  small,  as  if  he  were  nourishing 
you  with  lumps  of  haggis !  Yean 
and  experience  may  soften  or  e&oe 
many  of  his  obnoxious  peculiarities ; 
but  an  argle-bargler  he  has  been 
bom  and  an  argle-bargler  he  di^. 
There  is,  however,  a  serious  and 
by  no  means  ridiculous  side  to  the 
matter,  and  idiis  we  must  not  over- 
look. The  Scotch  have  canght  and 
appropriated,  in  an  incomparable 
degree,  the  spirit  of  the  andeot 
Hebrews.  They  are  Hebrews  more 
than  Presbyterians,  Pre8byteriaD& 
more  than  Calvinists,  though  it  is 
generally  first  as  Calvinists  tkat 
they  are  considered  by  Ibose  who 
have  not  studied  the  subject.  To  the 
Scotch,  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the 
Judaical  institutions,  have  beoome 
bone  of  the  bone  and  fie^  of  the 
flesh.  Prophecy,  both  in  its  sense 
of  forthtelling  and  of  ibreteSingv 
has  gone  far  down  into  i^e  Scottish 
soul.  liyouvesAihe Scots Wertidtiy 
The  Qloud  of  WiinesaeSy  and  simikr 
books,  you  see  that  the  Soottiah 
.Covenanters  believed  in  their  own 
possession  of  the  power  to  wo^ 
miracles  and  to  foretell  the  future. 
He  who  is  not  familiar  witii  the 
history  of  the  Covenanters  oaaDot 
know  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  the  SootfciiA 
nature  is  capable.  The  Sootoh  are, 
in  modem  times,  the  prophetic 
people  by  exceUenee,  md  what, 
more' ^  than  thirty  yesrs' ago,  pro- 
.duced  such  prodigious  exciiemeat 
under  the  name  of  the  Bow  Heresy, 
and  Irvingism,  which,  spsaaag  firtmi 
that  heresy,  sufficiently  d«Enoosti«fce 
the  proclivity  of  the  Scottish  mind 
toward,  tibe  belief  in  a  -peseuoBl 
supematuralism  of  the  H^nraic 
type.  *  Kow,  this  Hebraism,  by 
which  every  Scotchman  is,  ood- 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  influ- 
enced, spontaneously  runs  inta  pro- 
pagandism ;   and  one  form  of  the 
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propagaodism  is  that  argle-bar- 
gliog  of  whidi  I  have  spoken,  and 
which   I   have    so    strongljr  con- 


The  Scotch  are  the  most  in- 
tolerant.of  nations  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  thffl*Qfrom  that  they  are  the 
most  bigoted  of  nations.  Intole- 
rance is  the  hatred  of  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  intrinsically  evil,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  all  be 
inioleiant.  Even  in  its  ugliest 
shapes,  intolerance  is  better  than 
indifference  and  latitudinarianism. 
The  man  who  is  earnest  about 
nothing,  who  has  no  fixed  and 
definite  principles,  no  strong  con- 
victions, must  be  useless,  when  he 
is  not,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  be, 
peniicious.  Bigotry,  however,  is 
merelj  a  form  of  selfishness.  It  is 
the  disposition  to  thrust  on  others 
onr  dogmas  and  practices,  simply 
h6(siasa  they  are  our  dogmas  and 
piactioes.  When  not  indifferentists 
and  latitudinarians,  the  English 
are  more  prone  to  bigotry  than  the 
Scotch. 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  I 
regard  the  Scotch  as  a  more  reli- 
gbos  people  than  the  English.  I  do 
not.  Faith  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  religious  faculty  and  feel- 
ing. If  it  were,  then  the  Scotch 
wonld  be  the  most  religious  people 
that  ever,  existed,  because,  their 
whole  being  is  inwoven  with  certain 
dogmas,  especially  the  dogma  of 
predestination.  Little  emotion,  how- 
ever, enters  into  their  religion, 
tittle  imagination,  and  no  sentiment 
or  presentiment  of  the  mysterious 
in  its  most  awful  aspects.  They  are 
God-fearing  rather  than  devout.  A 
Scotch  sermon  is  a  long  argument, 
often  a  very  able  argument,  seldom 
a  passionate  appeal.  I  am  not 
aware  that,  though  they  have 
^tien  controversial  and  theo- 
logical works  in  abundance,  the 
S(x>tch  have  ever  produced  a  single 
properly  devotional  book.  They  go 
on,  singing  Sunday  after  Sunday 
the  Ps^ms  of  David  in  metre,  and 


fiercely  resist  the  introduction  of 
hymns  and  of  instrumental  music, 
thus  excluding  themselves  &om  the 
sweetest  and  sublimest  devotional 
food.  Everything  in  Scottish  wor- 
ship is  so  meagre  and  mechanical 
that,  after  the  most  solemn  service 
in  a  Scottish  church,  I  have  often, 
in  my  childhood  and  youth,  rushed 
to  the  seashore  or  to  the  hill-side,  to 
commune  with  the  Almighty  Father. 
The  prevalence  of  the  legal  and  the 
logical  in  Scottish  religion,  the 
excess  of  faith,  as  compared  with 
the  poverty  of  the  emotional  and 
the  devotional,  the  absence  of 
beautiful  rites  and  divine  symbols, 
have  a  horrible  efiect  on  young 
hearts  yearning  for  God,  driving 
them  either  into  outrageous  super- 
stitions or  audacious  and  blasphe- 
mous negations. 

Now  we  must  not  here  behold 
principally  a  religious  defect.  The 
Scotch  have  a  more  vivid  and  mus- 
cular imc^nation  than  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  and  their  being  is 
more  steeped  in  poetry  and  romance, 
likewise  the  Scotch  language, — ^in 
which  Bums  wrote  some  of  his  best, 
poems — is  more  fitted  than  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  to  express  both  hu- 
mour and  pathos,  while  it  has  many 
of  those  admirable  and  touching- 
diminutives  in  which  the  English 
language  is  so  lamentably  deficient*. 
What  then  do  the  English  possess, 
of  which  the  Scotch  are  totally  des- 
.titute?  Phantasy,  which  is  crea> 
tive — as .  distinguished  from  repro- 
ductive— imagination,  and  of  which 
Shakespeare  had  a  million  times 
more  than  any  other  poet.  Next 
to  Shakespeare,  Shelley  was  gifted 
with  phantasy  in  marvellous  mea- 
sure. Spenser  had  it,  and  few  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers  were  quite 
without  it.  Some  English  prose 
writers,  such  as  Bacon  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  have  been  gifted  with  it  as 
opulently  as  the  great  English  poets. 
The  Germans  have  phantasy  in  its 
most  living,  and  many-coloured, 
and  many-shaped  plenitude;    but, 
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spite  of  (Goethe  and  his  peers,  the 
Germans  have  never  been  able  to 
give  phantasy  adequate  and  perfect 
artistic  expression.  Now  phantasy 
is  such  a  stranger  to  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch,  that  only  one  Scottish 
writer, — James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
shepherd, — has  manifested  a  genios 
enriched  and  enlivened  by  phuitasy. 
This  man, — a  dweller  on  the  lonely 
hills,  would,  but  for  educational  and 
other  disadvantages,  have  come  very 
near  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Shelley. 
Every  Scotchman  believes  in 
ghosts,  just  as  every  Scotchman 
believes,  and  ought,  as  a  gallant 
and  patriotic  Scotchman,  to  believe, 
that  Mary  Stuart  is  a  grievously 
calumniated  woman.  I  have  myself 
seen  hundreds  of  ghosts,  and  if  ever 
I  were  to  grow  cold  in  my  loyalty, 
my  enthusiastic  loyalty,  to  Mary 
Stuart,  I  should  see  hundreds  more. 
But  ghosts  are  not  so  much  produc- 
tions as  reproductions.  They  come 
of  their  own  accord,  if  we  are  cre- 
•dulous,  and  have  the  second  sight, 
which  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at ; 
:and  which  no  man  with  a  Celtic 
Jieart,  or  a  Celtic  name,  would  dare 
to  deride.  The  English  cannot  get 
^p  decent  ghosts,  because  the  Eng- 
lish,— made  robust  by  those  two 
excellent  things,  beer  and  beef,  wax 
fat:  and  a  fat  ghost  would  be  an 
absurdity.  But  the  Scotchman,  be- 
ing gaunt  and  bony,  hails  the  ghost 
as  a  manand  a  brother.  Even  Shake- 
speare's ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a  failure. 
Compare  it  with  his  Ariel,  and  the 
kindred  offspring  of  his  exuberant 
phantasy,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
that  the  HanUet  ghost  is  an  impostor. 
What  could  Shakespeare, — that  best 
of  good  fellows  and  greatest  of  poets 
— what  could  Shakespeare, — slightly 
obese,  and  with  a  digestion  like  that 
of  a  navvy,  and  living  all  his  life  in 
a  flat  country,  and  dnnking  potent 
ale  at  the  George  Tavern  in  South- 
wark,  —  what  could  Shakespeare 
know  about  ghosts  P  The  ghost 
steals  on  us  from  the  mountain,  the 
lake,  the  mist,  the  forest,  the  glen. 


Indeed,  the  ghost  is  the  exclui^ive 
property  of  the  Celtic  race ;  and  it 
is  almost  the  only  property  that  race 
has  ever  been  able  to  retain, — as  the 
Irish  in  Ireland,  and  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  can  testify.  How 
striking  it  is  that  three  Celtic 
streams  — one  from  Wales,  one  from 
Ireland,  and  one  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  should  be  continnallj 
pouring  into  England, — prosaic 
region  of  prosaic  men,  and  yet 
that  it  is  England  that  continues  to 
produce  foremost  poets ! 

Still,  the  two  poets  who,  in  mo- 
dem days,  reshaped  and  regenerated 
English  literature,  were,  the  one 
Scotch,  and  the  other  all  but  Scotch. 
Scott  was  a  true  Caledonian,  out  and 
out ;  and  Byron  said  of  himself  that 
he  was  half  a  Scot  by  birth,— in 
heart,  a  whole  one.  It  has  become 
fashionable  to  depreciate,  and  almost 
to  despise,  both  Soott  and  Byron. 
And  this  is  not  astonishing,  for  our 
contemporary  poetry  is  sickly  and 
effeminate ;  delights  in  preposterous, 
fiur-fetched  conceits,  and  in  extrava- 
gant word-painting.  It  ismanu&C' 
ture,  not  creation,  and  is  as  mon- 
strous as  the  fashions  in  dress, 
whereby  women — good  souls— do 
their  best  to  disfigure  the  beauty 
that  God  has  given  them.  Our  con- 
temporary poetry  is  the  outgrowth 
of  that  false  and  foolish,  and  feeble 
school — ^the  Lake  School,  and  its 
career  must  be  brief  and  inglorious. 
Already  are  perceptible  the  angiy 
and  stormy  stirrings  of  reaction 
against  our  contemporary  poetry. 
What  our  contemporary  poetry  lacb 
is,  that  which  Byron  and  Scott  scat- 
tered abroad  with  generous  hand,— 
life.  Scott  put  life  into  the  past  as 
no  one  had  ever  done  before  him— 
as  no  one  can  ever  do  afler  bim. 
And  this  powerful  revival  of  the 
past  did  not  lead  merely  to  a  trans- 
figurement  of  fiction,  but  to  an 
enlargementi  an  enrichment  and 
ennoblement  of  all  literature,  and 
especially  of  historical  literature. 

Bold,  fiery,  hurrying  from  land 
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to  land,  and  from  adventure  to  ad- 
venture, talking  with  the  wild  wares 
of  the  ocean,  when  not  wrestling 
with  his  own  tamnltuons  thoughts, 
Byron  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  a 
closet,  bnt^  in  swift  and  eager  com- 
mnne  with  whatsoever  was  wildest 
and  strangest,  and  most  perilous, 
stndied  nature  as  the  book  of  books. 
The  flame  which  Byron  flashed 
throngh  English  literature  burst 
from  a  torture  that  wore  out,  in 
early  manhood,  a  strong  body  and 
a  strong  soul.  In  the  mass,  English 
poetry  is  too  reflective ;  it  indulges 
toomnch  in  soliloquising  and  ser- 
monising. Epical,  dramatic,  or  lyri- 
cal, let  poetry  be  what  it  pretends 
io  he.  From  a  poet  I  seek  inspira- 
tions ; — why,  then,  should  he  insult 
me  with  homilies,  and  moralise  me 
to  death?  Because  they  did  not 
soliloquise,  sermonise,  moralise, 
Byron  and  Scott  were,  if  we  are  to 
beliere  our  modem  critics,  very  bad 
poets  indeed. 

Neither  in  literature,  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  is  the  Scotchman  a  fer- 
tilising force, — he  is  a  vitalising 
force.  He  is  a  bringer  of  life  : — he 
causes  life  to  abound.  That  he  does 
not,  Hke  the  Englishman,  tabernacle 
in  a  composite  and  anomalous  con- 
stitution of  society, — that  he  can- 
not deal  with  the  complex,  the  sub- 
tle, the  remote;  that  he  has  no 
phantasy — all  thjs,  and  much  else, 
fit  him  the  better  for  being  an 
athlete. 

What  multifarious  and  colossal 
energy  Henry  Brougham  displayed ! 
With  what  Titanic  grasp  he  seized 
ohstacles  and  flung  them  aside! 
How  he  crushed  down  opponents 
snd  opposition !  Yet  Brougham  had 
no  &culty,  or  combination  of  facul- 
ties, which  could  justly  be  desig- 
nated genius,  and  his  learning, 
though  various  and  copious,  was  of 
the  most  common-place  and  super^ 
&nal  kind.  Both  his  speeches  and 
lus  books  drag  themselves  very 
<hearily  and  wearily  along,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  read  in  coming 


ages,  except  as  curiosities.  But, 
bom  and  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
and  made  hardy  and  strong  by  a 
bracing  breath  from  the  Scottish 
heather  and  the  Scottish  lochs,  how 
he  bounded  to  labour  and  to  com- 
bat, as  a  lion  to  the  spoil !  Yet  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  it 
was  from  his  Scottish  mother, — ^not 
from  his  English  father,  that  his 
marvellous  appetite  and  aptitude  for 
action  were  derived. 

The  leading  politician  at  this  hour 
in  England,  as  his  friends  boast,  and 
as  his  enemies  confess,  is  Gladstone. 
Let  him  be  worse  than  his  worst 
foes  have  denounced  him  for  being, 
yet  who  can  question  the  eagerness, 
the  earnestness,  the  perfervid  en- 
thusiasm, the  conquering  conta- 
gious vitality,  he  throws  into  po- 
litics? Gladstone's  parents  were 
both  Scotch — and,  Scotch  in  coun- 
tenance, he  is  Scotch  in  mind  and 
soul,  Scotch  even  in  that  lack  of 
self-restraint  with  which  he  has 
been  so  often  reproached. 

There  are  few  more  remarkable 
facts  in  history  than  that  the  party 
of  resistance  should  have  at  its  head 
a  man  of  pure  Hebrew  race ;  and 
that  the  party  of  progress  should 
have  at  its  head  a  man  of  pure 
Scottish  race — and  the  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  stalwart 
Hebraism  that  holds  sway  in  Scot- 
land. 

Gladstone  illustrates  well  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Scottish  nature  which 
hinders  quite  as  often  as  it  helps 
rapid  and  vigorous  movement.  In 
every  Scotchman's  breast  conscience 
is  a  tyranny  and  a  tragedy.  None 
can  know  as  a  Scotchman  knows  the 
anguish  of  remorse.  Bound  in  the 
threefold  bondage  of  Hebraism, 
Presbvterianism,  and  Calvinism,  the 
Scotchman  feels  as  if  to  be  happy 
were  to  sin.  He  is  tormented  oy 
small,  often  morbid,  scrupulosities, 
which  to  an  Englishman  would  seem 
childish.  Now  conscience  is  a  lead- 
ing ingredient  in  virtue,  but  it  is 
not  the  divinest  ingredient.  Yirtue, 
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whether  of  the  more  heroic  or  the 
more  humane  type,  should  be  a  spon- 
taneous flow  and  glow.  It  should 
walk  and  run  and  flj  with  a  grace- 
ful naturalness,  not  stopping  every 
-moment  to  consult  conscience,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  which  must  be 
that  moral  dyspepsia  which  is  so 
common  in  Scotland.  There  are 
things  more  saintly  than  duties, 
because  they  are-  instinctively  per- 
formed from  a  saintly  or  sanctiQed 
spirit.  But  even  as  regards  duties, 
it  is  best  that  we  should  do  them 
without  a  perpetual  interview  with 
conscience  and  consciousness.  There- 
fore, as  the  Scotch,  from  their  lack 
of  phantasy,  are  incapable  of  at- 
taining what  is  most  elevated  in 
genius,  what  is  most  profound  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  so  they 
are  incapable,  from  their  excessive 
often-diseased  conscientiousness,  of 
possessing  and  manifesting  certain 
angelic  charities  and  humanities, 
though  they  can  be,  as  soldiers  of 
the  truth,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
It  is  to  the  morbid  conscientious- 
ness of  the  Scotch  that  we  must 
trace  their  morbid  reserve.  The 
Scotch  are  often  sneered  at  as  a 
cautious  or  canny  people;  but  I 
doubt  whether  in  the  mass  or  in 
the  main  they  are  cautious  or  canny. 

>  In  the  mass  and  in  the  main  they 

•  are  eminently  uncanny  and  incau- 
tious. Break  down  the  barrier  of 
reserve  and  they  are  the  wildest, 
most  reckless,  of  men.  There  are  self- 
seeking  Scotchmen.  Are,  however, 
self-^seeking  Englishmen  so  very 
rare  that  the  Scotch  should  be  ana- 
thematised for  being  self-seeking? 
Bat  the  morbid  reserve,  generated 
by  morbid  conscientiousness,  gives 

.  to  nearly  all  Scotchmen  the  appear- 
ance of  oanniness  which,  when  pro- 
vocation or  temptation  comes,  their 
actions  speedily  belie. 

Whatever  the  ^Mituse,  the  Scotch- 
man is  seldom  at  his  ease,  and  can 

'  seldom  put  others  at  their  ease.  Not 
being  sure  of  his  ground  he,  in  his 
awkward  way,  takes  so  much  trou- 


ble to  please  that  he  ezceedinglj 
displeases,  and  the  self-poised,  self- 
satisfied  Englishman,  perhaps  in 
every  respect  his  inferior,  turns  ftom 
him  with  disgust  and  scorn,  as  &om 
a  lout  or  a  sycophant. 

From  their  morbid  consdentions- 
ness,  and  their  morbid  reserve,  ihe 
Scotch  cannot  partake  moderaielj, 
or  even  at  all,  of  calm  enjoyment 
They  are  naturally  abstemious,  bear 
privations  much  better  than  the 
Englishman,  make  &r  less  fnss 
about  so-called  comforts ;  but  ^ 
only  joy  of  which  they  have  a  no- 
tion, or  for  which  they  have  a  de- 
sire, is  that  arising  from  ezcitemens, 
an  excitement  not  stopping  short  of 
madness;  and  when  the  madness 
arrives,  the  barbarian  howls  and 
rages  that  was  chained  at  the  Re- 
formation. For  civilisation  withns 
all  does  not  go  much  farther  than 
the  surfisLce,  And  the  men  you  can 
best  trust  and  most  love  are  those 
whom  you  know  to  be  as  imp^ect 
as  yourself.  Beware  of  the  prig 
who  thinks  himself  an  angel,  and 
who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  wings 
by  contact  with  yon. 

Hard  drinkers  the  Scotch  are; 
but  the  drunkenness  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish,  or  of  any  Celtic  or 

•  half- Celtic  race,  is  not  so  brutal  or 
so  bestial  as  the  drunkenness  of  the 
English.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
dealt  with  in  a  far  different  way. 
The  drunkenness  of  the  Scotch  ai»i 
the  Irish  is  an  insane  sort  of  poe- 
try ;  the  drunkenness  of  the  Eng- 
lish' is  the  coarsest  kind  of  prose, 
relieved  however  by  the  &ct  that 

.the  English,  though  a  little  gruff 
now  and  iiien,  aro  good-humonred 
in  nearly  all  things,  andaane  seldom 

<  quarrelsome  in  their  cups. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  black- 
guard like  a  Scotch  blackguard,  be- 
cause no  man  has  to  dash  down  so 
much,  both  within  and  without, 
before  reaching  the  extremity  of 
guilt.  And  the  finer  the  intelleo- 
tual  powers,  the  more  fiendish  the 
blackguardism  .growa     In  mj  boy- 
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bood  I  knew  two  mea,  both  pos* 
Bessing  fiumlties  of  the  noblest  order. 
Thej  both  wrote  adxiiirahle  poetiy ; 
thej  had  both  the  most  delicate 
perception  and  taste  as  critics; 
thej  could  both  discourse  with  an 
eloqnence  which  was  irresistibly 
enchanting, — ^yet  they  were  both 
unredeemable  blackgtuLrds;  and  one 
of  them  confessed  to  me  that,  after 
stadjing  his  own  nature  as  a  mode 
of  intelligent  amusement,  he  could 
not  discover  that  he  possessed  a 
single  good  qualiiy — ^yet  he  had  at 
least  one,  that  of  not  pretending 
to  be  better  than  he  was. 

Besides  the  reason  already  as- 
signed there  is  another,  why  Scot- 
tish blackguards  are  unrivalled.  In 
tbo  Scottish  nature  you  have,  along 
with  a  warmth  and  wealth  of  in« 
dignation,  a  wealth  and  warmth  of 
pity,  but  no  mercy.  Cleaye  down 
to  the  depths  of  a  Scottish  heart, 
and  a  fountain  of  tenderness  gushes 
forth  to  you,  such  as  never  gushed 
fortb  from  an  Snglish  or  an  Irish 
heart,  but  no  mercy — ^no  meorcy. 
The  Scotchman  is  a  man  of  granite ; 
bat  from  the  granite  hills  stream 
the  waters  that  feed  the  lochs  and 
the  seas.  Pity  is  spontaneous 
feaming  to  aU  forms  of  human  suf- 
fering; mercy  is  pardon  and  wel- 
come and  love  to  the  penitent 
^er.  In  dealing  with  men,  I 
think  we  should  make  the  deepest 
md  broadest  distinction  between 
mman  d^ravity  and  human  infir- 
nity.  miile  "we  cannot  be  too 
item  toward  human  depravity,  we 
annot  to  human  infirmity  be  too 
eni^t.  The  distinction,  Scotch^ 
nen,  in  the  mass  and  in  the  main, 
com  to  accept.  They  treat  the 
nost  venial  infirmity  as  fiercely  as 
he  most  abominable  depravity.  Let 
iot  a  repentant  Magdalene  crawl  to 
heir  feet  unless  she  is  prepared  to 
«  crashed  by  curses  and  chastise* 
aents — ^why,  then,  not  be  wicked 
s  devils  are  wicked,  when  there  is 
0  forgiyeness  for  fndlty  ? 
In  a  small  town  on  tiie  Ayrshire 


coast  these  things  have  occurred 
within  the  last  forty  years : — ^A 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land loved  one  wonmn,  married 
another,  having  been  enslaved  for 
the  moment  by  the  passion  for  gold. 
The  furies  of  remorse  immediately 
assailed  him.  And  then  came  furies 
fix>m  without — ^the  furies  of  Scot- 
tish wrath  at  his  mean  and  mer- 
cenary deed.  He  was  a  proud  and 
sensitive  man,  and  one  Sunday 
morning,  not  having  the  courage 
to  face  his  congregation,  he  shot 
.himself.  A  clergyman  of  the  Free 
Church  went  astray  in  a  somewhat 
more  objectionable  fashion.  In 
England,  as  he  was  not  really  a 
bad  man,  mercy  would  have  come 
to  him,  would  have  pardoned  him, 
and  would  have  told  him  to  sin  no 
more.  Scottish  vengeance  shot  its 
arrows  at  him,  and  the  poor  wretch 
drowned  himself.  A  clergyman  of 
what  is  called  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  had  the  most  culmi- 
nating abilities  and  the  most  tender 
and  generous  heart ;  his  cmly  fault 
was  that  of  being  too  social  and 
sympathetic,  but  those  very  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  who  had 
most  enjoyed  tbe  affluence  of  his 
humour  and  the  lustre  of  his 
thought,  were  the  first  to  accuse 
and  assail  him,  were  the  promptest 
to  desert  him,  when  envious  das«> 
tards  showered  malignant  whispers 
to  ruin  his  reputation.  He  was 
arraigned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  by  the  verdict  of  inqui- 
sitors, more  cruel  than  Torquemaiday 
he  was,  on  the  most  frivolous 
charges  and  on  the  most  trifling 
evidence,  banished  from  his  home, 
dear,  very  deaor,  to  him  and  his 
children.  For  a  season  thisfitUea 
seraph  struggled  on  in  that  chaos 
of  five  hundred  thousand  souls 
called  Glasgow.  One  mornings 
when  the  mists  were  just  beginning 
to  creep  sluggishly  away  from  th* 
Clyde^  a  policeman  found  the  fiJleoa 
seraph  lying  dead  in  the  street. 
Men  die  swiftly  of  a  broken  hearty 
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-when  famine  is  glaring  behind.  The 
snccessor  of  this  man  in  his  priestly 
office  sinned  like  him,  and  suffered 
like  him.  Now,  if  these  four  men 
had  been  depraved  men,  I  shonld 
not  say  a  word  in  their  defence — 
bnt,  instead  of  being  worse  men, 
they  were  better  men  than  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen.  The 
English  have  their  own  faults,  bnt 
they  do  not,  like  the  Scotch,  hunt 
a  brother  or  sister  to  death,  because 
he  or  she  has  made  a  few  false  steps, 
and  a  few  flagrant  mistakes.  Oh, 
my  friends !  I  do  not  say :  Let  ns 
be  very  pitiful — for  this  is  easy — 
but,  Let  us  be  very  merciful^-for 
this  is  difficult. 

Grim  to  the  sinner,  the  Scotch 
are  likewise  known  to  be — in  the 
army  and  navy  and  in  commercial 
and  other  employments — ferocious 
disciplinarians.  They  find  it  such 
tough  work  to  fetter  and  muzzle 
the  devil  in  their  own  heart,  that 
they  think  they  cannot  use  the 
whip  too  frequently  or  too  remorse- 
lessly.  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
colonies,  the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch 
were  always  the  most  grinding  and 
grudging  of  taskmasters.  Yet  in 
&e  East  Indies,  where  much  of  the 
subordinate  work  was  allotted  the 
Scotch,  their  keenness  as  disciplin- 
arians aided  much  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

From  Gladstone  I  have  digressed 
rather  rhapsodically.  I  return  to 
him  merely  to  say  that  the  morbid 
conscientiousness  he  has  inherited 
from  his  Scotch  ancestors  impels 
him  so  often  to  weigh  great  things 
by  apothecaries'  weight,  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  weigh  still  greater  things  in 
any  other  manner.  But,  perhaps, 
he  reserves  the  big  weights  to  be 
hurled  at  the  heads  of  his  adver- 
saries. Nevertheless,  whatever  our 
political  opinions,  we  must  admit 
that  hesitancy,  see -sawing,  and 
casuistry,  are  not  desirable  in  a 
statesman.  We  cannot  in  our 
hearts  prefer  a  wholly  unscrupulous 


man  to  a  man  far  too  scmpnloiuL 
Yet  if  work  clamours  to  be  done 
with  an  overwhelming  urgencj,  m 
are  compelled  to  take  the  readiest 
instrument  or  agent.  If  your  house 
is  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
you  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whetiis 
every  bucket  is  clean  or  not  Stall 
for  the  sake  of  that  ideal  morafitr 
which  should  never  be  severed 
from  politics,  Gladstone's  poncia* 
lious  conscientiousness  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  hamper  and  paralyse  his 
own  energies,  and  the  energies  of 
others,  though  it  may. 

Are  we  to  ascribe  to  morbid  punc- 
tilious conscientiousness — ^which  all 
the  Scotch  have,  and  which  Glad- 
stone has  in  superlative  degree— 
the  freedom  from  the  taint  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  which  in  political 
action  marks  Scotland?  In  anj 
case,  of  this  purity  the  Scotch  h&ve 
just  reaoon  to  be  proad ;  or  ratlier 
— as  they  are  pharisaioEd  enough 
already — ^let  them  strive  to  add  to 
their  political  purity  moral  eleva- 
tion. 

When  the  calumniators  of  ike 
Scotch  have  nothing  else  to  saj 
against  them,  they  accuse  them  of 
being  a  mean  people,  and,  almost 
as  great  a  crime,  of  being  totally 
destitute  of  wit  and  humour.  The 
charge  of  meanness  is  easily  met. 
Who  so  hospitable  as  the  S<x>tch  "i 
Who  contribute  more  munificentlj 
and  ungrudgingly  to  patriotic  and 
religious  objects  ?  When  there  is  a 
national  subscription,  Glasgow  h^ 
always  given  more  in  proportion  to 
its  popmation  and  weidth  tiian  aoj 
English  city,  and  in  proportiac  to 
means,  the  Scotchman  gives  much 
more  in  support  of  religion  than 
the  Englishman.  This  does  not 
look  much  like  meanness.  The 
Free  Church  in  Scotland  has  ex- 
hibited a  bountifhlness  trolysah- 
lime,  raising  enormous  sums  for 
the  noblest  purposes.  InsistJi^ 
that  the  clergy,  whatever  denomi- 
nation they  belong  to,  should  be  a 
learned  class,  the  Scotch  do  their 
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ntmost  to  enable  them  to  live  as 
gentlemen  should  live.  It  is  as- 
suredly not  in  Scotland,  bot  in  far 
richer  England,  that  we  hear  of 
gtarving  cnrates,  and  starving 
Dissenting  ministers. 

Scotland  has  immense  tracts  of 
barren  soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
SQch  tracts  are  compelled  to  be 
frugal:  bnt  fmgalitj  is  snrely  a 
virtue,  not  a  vice. 

Then,  till  lately  the  Scotch  never 
knew  what  poor  laws  and  panpensm 
mean«  They  were  nnfamiliar  with 
Uie  gangrene  which — eating  deeper 
and  deeper  into  English  existence 
—threatens  to  devour  England 
altogether.  Animated  by  an  in- 
domitable spirit  of  independence, 
tbey  made,  as  they  still  make,  thrift 
the  foundation  of  more  godlike 
virtues.  But  because  the  Scotch 
are  a  thriflj  and  the  English  a 
thriftiesB  people,  are  we  to  call  the 
Scotch  a  mean  people  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  if  the  thriftless  Eng- 
lish imitated  the  thrifty  Scotch? 
Is  it  not  thrifty  people  who  alone 
can  be  generous,  who  alone  are 
beneficently  generous  ?  And  is  it 
not  tiuifUess  people  who  alone  are 
really  mean?  For  when,  from 
improvidence,  their  resources  are 
exhausted,  there  is  no  shabbiness, 
no  servility,  to  which  they  are  not 
irilling  to  stoop.  In  small  things 
very  saving — ^as  judged  by  an 
English  standard — ^for  this  reason, 
and  this  only,  the  Scfotch  are 
branded  as  misers.  There  are  very 
generous  Englishmen,  very  generous 
Scotchmen;  veiy  mean  Englishmen, 
very  mean  Scotchmen;  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  But  let  the  Eng- 
lish cease  to  confound  thrifblessness 
with  generosity,  either  in  their 
public  or  in  their  private  affairs. 

The  Irishman's  joke  that  farth- 
ings are  coined  to  enable  Scotch- 
men  to  be  generous,  though  few 
can  do  meaner  things  than  the 
Irish  themselves,  is  quite  as  good 
an  Sydney  Smith's  joke  that  it 
requires   a   surgical    operation  to 


make  a  Scotchman  see  the  point 
and  pith  of  a  jest.  Scotchmen  are 
all  shabby  animals,  it  seems,  and, 
poor  creatures,  they  have  not  the 
faintest  sense  of  humour  or  wit! 
In  vain  the  Scotchman  thunders 
forth  his  guffaw,  that  Homeric 
laugh,  that  laugh  of  the  gods ;  he  is 
a  dull  beast,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Sydney  Smith  for  so 
regarding  him. 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
SmoUett,  who  wrote  the  most 
humorous  novels  in  the  English 
language.  But  then  they  cannot 
be  humorous,  for  Smollett  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  Scotchman ! 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Bums,  who  wrote  lyrics,  which  for 
passion  and  pathos,  as  far  transcend 
all  other  lyrics,  as  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  transcend  all  other 
dramas.  This  man  is  likewise 
popularly  believed  to  have  had  the 
rarest  wit  and  humour.  Delusion ! 
pure  delusion!  was  not  Bums  a 
Scotchman?  And  is  not  that 
enough  to  decide  the  matter  ? 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Walter  Scott.  His  novels,  besides 
a  hundred  other  charms,  are  thought 
to  be  characterised  by  a  sterhng 
and  abounding  comic  dement.  Pre- 
posterous prejudice!  How  could 
Walter  Scott,  as  a,  Caledonian  of  the 
Caledonians,  be  anything  but  a 
dullard?  How  could  he  either 
laueh,  or  make  others  laugh  ? 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Michael  Scott,  who  wrote  two 
books,  called  The  Oruise  of  the 
Midgfj  and  Tom  OringWs  Loff^ 
which  have  such  variety  of  merit 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  in 
them  most  to  laud.  But  no  one 
can  read  them  without  laughing  as 
he  has  seldom  laughed  before. 
What  a  blunder,  and  what  foUy  to 
laugh!  What  right  had  Michael 
Scott  to  comic  power?  Could  it 
justly  be  named  comic  power,  see- 
ing that  Michael  Scott  was  a  native 
of  OUsgow  ? 

There  once  was    a  man  called 
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John  Gait,  who  publiBhed  many 
books,  fiar  too  many.  But  some  of 
his  novels,  snch  as  The  SntaUf 
which  Byron  read  three  times,  and 
^rarmly  praised,  have  achieTed 
more  than  a  transient  reputation. 
In  The  Eniail  and  in  Oalt's  other 
novels,  the  humour  has  often  been 
eulogised  as  of  a  very  original  kind. 
Yet,  as  an  Ayrshire  man,  like 
Bums,  how  could  Gait  be  endowed 
with  the  comic  faculty  ? 

Passing  over  Aytoun,  recently 
dead,  Moir,  the  author  of  Mansie 
WoMch,  and  a  host  more,  let  me 
Mk  whether  there  is  not  living  at 
this  hour,  in  Chelsea,  an  old  man 
of  seventy-three,  called  Thomas 
Oarlyle  ?  Let  me  adc  whether  he 
18  not  at  the  head,  not  only  of 
English  contemporary  literature, 
but  of  all  contemporary  literature  ? 
In  pictorial  vigour  Thomas  Garlyle 
stands  entirely  apart.  But  next  to 
his  splendour  and  streng^,  and 
ddll  as  a  painter,  nothing  has 
usually  struck  readers  more  than 
the  prodigality  of  a  humour  which 
has  a  purely  Scottish  source. 

I  confess  at  once  that  the  Scotch 
cannot  relish  certain  kinds  of 
humour — cannot  relish  banter  and 
plays  upon  words,  all  the  small 
beer  and  small  fry  of  humour,  any 
more  than  the  English  can  relisk 
^ench  esprii.  The  Scotch  detest 
tiie  manufaotnred  wit  which  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  become 
so  fashionable,  and  they  find  a 
comic  periodical,  with  its  antics 
and  grimaces  and  slang,  and  Cock- 
ney jokes  and  Cockney  rhymes, 
vsexy  ghastly  indeed.  They  like  a 
huge  meel  of  the  jovial  and  the 
jocular,  and  not  teaspoonfuls  of 
amirk  and  smut  and  twaddle. 
However,  it  pleases  Cockney  scribes 
to  say  that  the  Scotch  have  no  wit 
and  humour;  and  as  the  Cockney 
scribes  are  very  important  per- 
sonages in  their  own  eyes,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  them.  There  has 
not,  indeed,  for  ages,  been  any  real 
quarrel  between  l^e  English  and 


the  Scotch ;  but  the  narrow  I 
provincial  spirit  and  the  impudenoe 
and  flippancy  of  the  CockBer 
scribes  are  peipetnally  at  war. 

No  Scotehman,  who  is  both  jost 
and  generous,  does  not  gladly  con- 
fess that  Scotland  owes  infinitelT 
more  to  England  than  England 
does  to  ScoUsaid.  I  speak  not  now 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natuns 
under  one  sceptre,  and  of  the  siiDply 
material  advantages  thenoe  flowing 
to  the  smaller  and  pocver  conniij; 
I  allude  to  spirLtoal  and  inteUectoai 
treasures.  If  Scotland  has  giTen 
a  hundred  fold  to  England,  £&g* 
land  has  given  -  a  thoasand  foid, 
nay,  ten  thousand  fold,  to  Scotkni 
We  have  had  no  men  in  Scodaiul 
equal  to  the  Englishmen  of  ik 
EiiaEabethan  period — ^those  men  d 
antique  mould  who  yet  shone  vith 
a  modem  beauty.  Li  Scotland  ve 
have  had  no  groat  artists,  no  great 
actors  s  and  John  Home,  with  bis 
DougUuy  is  almost  our  solitary 
dramatist.  But  if  Sootiand  had 
possessed  the  breadth  and  bonn* 
teousness  of  England,  it  oonld  have 
been  of  no  use  to  l^igland.  h  is 
impulse  which  iHie  Scotchman  flings 
into  the  bosom  of  En^ish  sbggisb- 
ness.  An  impulsia  mshing  from 
Scotland  two  centuries  ago  begsn 
the  mightiest  of  English  reroln- 
taons,  and  left,  as  the  trace  of  its 
advent  and  |»esence,  hundreds  of 
PresbjFterian  congr^fationa.  As 
impulse  rushing  from  Sco(;land  in 
the  shape  of  the  two  Jacobite 
robellions  enormously  helped  to 
consolidate  the  British  empire.  An 
impulse  mcdung  fit>m  Sootbsd  in 
the  shape  of  James  Watt  b^gsn  a 
new  era  of  British  indnskialiazn. 
An  impulse  rushing  from  Soo^and 
in  the  shape  of  Adam  Smith  de- 
clared the  theory  and  prepared  the 
practice  of  the  most  scdataiy  com- 
mercial freedom.  An  impalse  rush- 
ing from  Scotland  in  the  shape  oi 
David  Hume  moulded  and  modified 
the  whole  of  English,  the  whole  of 
modem  philosophy;  and  Thomas 
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Reid,  Dngakl  Stuart,  Thomas 
Brown,  and  lastly,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  hare  all  left  their  mark 
on  English,  on  European  thought. 
For  a  hundred  years  England  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  had  any 
philosophers  worthy  of  the  name 
wbo  were  not  Scotch,  or  of  Scotch 
origin,  including  James  Pringle 
Ferrier,  James  Mill,  and  John 
Staart  Mill.  The  Scotch  phild- 
sophers  are  not  very  profound,  nor 
Tety  original,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly aente^  and  the  acutest  of 
them  all  was  David  Hume. 

It  was  ircfm  Scotland,  &om  her 
Jacobite  and    other    ballads    and 
songs,  and  above  all,  from  the  won- 
ditms  ontpourings  of  the  Ayrshire 
plonghman'a  genius,  that  the  trans- 
fbniulion    of    English    literature 
came,  which  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Byron  and  Scott.     Though 
Blair  and  Lord  Elames  may  not  be 
thought  much  of  as  critics  now,  yet 
they  were  exceUemt  heralds  of  a 
philosophy  of  criticism.   The  great. 
^  jndge  that  ever  sat  on  the  Eng- 
lish bench  was  Lord  Mansfield,  a 
Scotchman;    and  it  was  perhaps 
I^nd   Mansfield   who    made    the 
English  bench  such  a  noble  repre- 
flentatiye  of  justice.     The  greatest 
pleader  that  ever  appeared  at  the 
finglish  bar,  Erskine,  was  a  Scotch- 
nan ;  and  how  much  of  its  renewed 
hfe  did  the   English  bar  owe  to 
Erakine?    There  were  no  reviews 
irorthy  of  the  name  till  the  Edm- 
^rgh  Bemew^  no  magazines  worthy 
of  the  name  tiU  BUtckwood^s  Maga^ 
zMi«  started  into    existence.     The 
S^MurghBevieiff  still  holds  its  own, 
tfid  Blachoood's  Magazine  still  occu- 
pies a  foremost  place. 

How  dead  the  pulpit  was,  till, 
M,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  then 
Edward  Irving  restored  to  it  its 
pristine  supremacy  !  And  when, — 
jnore  recently,  the  pulpit  needed  re- 
jnyenescence, — ^Robertson,  of  Brigh- 
ton, who  had  a  Scottish  name,  and 
Scottish  blood,  and  Scottish  earnest- 
ness, performed    the  task.      How 


Macaulay  aided  in  leavening  and 
fisMhioningour  contemporary  litera- 
ture, you  all  know.  Macaulay  was 
the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  the  grand- 
son of  a  Scottish  clergyman.  What 
Buskin  has  been  as  a  critic  on  Art, 
you  all  know :  Buskin  is  a  Scotch- 
man's son.  What  Thomas  Hood 
was,  as  a  humorist,  a  poet,  a  pas* 
sionate  champion  of  the  poor,  you 
likewise  know.  Thomas  Hood  was 
a  Scotchman's  son,  and  received 
the  chief  part  of  his  education  in 
Scotland.  From  the  Orkney  Islands 
came  the  fiEkther  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, the  first  American  who  really 
wrote  so  well  as  to  gain  the  position 
of  a  classic.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  Scotland  did  everything. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  it  did 
much ;  that  it  was  eminently  what 
I  have  called  it,  a  vitaliser.  My 
claims  for  Scotland  are  modest 
enough,  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  a  vulgar  and  noisy  pro- 
vincialism. The  relation  of  Scot- 
land toward  England  merges  into 
the  large  question  of  centralisation 
and  decentralisation,  and  their  kin- 
dred. Whatsoever  is  a  beautiful 
birth  from  the  womb  of  nature,  we 
should  not  mutilate.  Often  the  talk 
about  culture  and  civilisation,  and 
centralisation,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is 
very  empty  talk.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  English  empire  possessing  a 
fiur  more  intense  unity  than  it  now 
possesses,  but  a  unity  arising,  not 
from  uniformiiy,  but  from  multi- 
plicity, and  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  the  dead  level  of  France. 
All  social  and  political  evolution 
should  keep  as  remote  as  possible 
from  theories  and  theorists :  but  it 
should  idealise  as  much  as  Nature 
idealises.  Hence  the  English  fashion 
is  the  light  &shion  of  social  and 
poUtical  growth,  and  the  French  is 
the  wrong.  As  long  as  xmity  is  in- 
tensified, and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  intensified,  we  should  have  infi- 
nite variety, — natural  variety.  The 
evil  of  revolutions  is  far  less  in  the 
misery   they  cause  than    therein: 
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that  by  them  the  infinite  variety, 
the  natural  variety,  is  swept  away. 
Into  Ireland,  for  example,  you  could, 
by  peaceful  or  by  violent  means,  in- 
troduce a  far  more  solid,  sedate,  and 
plodding  race.  But  would  this  com- 
pensate for  the  poetry  which  the 
Irishman  carries,  as  atmosphere 
and  rainbow  with  him  ? 

Now,  in  discoursing  on  Scottish 
characteristics,  I  have  not  been 
actuated  by  the  childish  desire  of 
proving  that  Scotland  is  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  I  am  a  thorough  Scotch- 
man,— fall  of  Scotch  prejudices,  and 
by  no  means  free  from  Scotch  super- 
stitions. But  I  trust  I  have  not  the 
slightest  tincture  or  taint  of  Scot- 
tish provincialism.  Bayle  said,  that 
the  perfection  of  a  history  was  that 
of  being  disagreeable  to  all  sects  : — 
and  if  the  perfection  of  a  lecture  is 
that  of  being  disagreeable  to  every 
one  present,  I  am  sure  I  am  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  any  man  I 
know.  Still,  I  have  a  Y&ry  definite 
idea,  and  I  have  a  logic  of  my  own. 
A  German  author  once  wrote  two 
quarto  volumes  on  an  ancient  ink- 
stand. K  I  were  to  do  the  same  I 
should  have  the  inkstand  before 
me ;  but  I  should  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  an  ideal  inkstand,  too.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  detest  many  things  in 
my  countrymen,  the  Scotch ;  on 
the  other,  I  see  many  things  in  my 
countrymen,  the  Scotch,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  English  if 
they  discerned  and  appreciated. 
When  I  hear  a  vulgar  Scotchman 
talking  nonsense  about  Scotland,  I 
am  inclined  to  strangle  him ; — when 
I  hear  a  voluble  Cockney  scribe 
sputtering  idiocies  about  Scotland, 
I  feel  still  more  inclined  to  strangle 


The  most  self-seeking  men,  the 
vulgarest  men,  the  wickedest  men 
I  have  ever  known  were  Scotch- 
men: the  men  of  the  tenderest 
heart,  of  the  most  generous  nature 
I  have  ever  known  were  likewise 
Scotchmen.  What  then  am  I  to 
love,  and  what  am  I  to  hate  ?    The 


Scotchman  is  height,  without  dqit]) 
or  breadth ;  the  English  man  is 
breadth  without  depth  or  hei^t 
Every  Scotchman  has  a  character; 
few  Englishmen  have.  The  Sooid! 
move  in  masses  because  each  indi- 
vidual atom  has  a  conscious  aad 
sympathetic  consanguinity  wit^  tiie 
atom  near  it ;  the  English  more  in 
masses — ^because  Bill  would  ratlier 
go  with  Jim  atid  Bet  than  witii  Joe 
and  Sal.  But  the  Englishman  is  in- 
comparably the  larger  and  rounder 
mass — is  in  himself  a  planeiaij 
system,  while  the  Scotchman  is 
only  a  planet  or  a  comet.  Breadth 
is  more  than  mere  height;  thoogi^ 
the  ideal  man  and  the  idoil  natitm 
should  combine  height,  breadth, 
and  depth.  But,  as  the  English- 
man has  breadth  and  tiie  Scotch- 
man height,  the  depth  may  come 
from  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch- 
man's height  and  the  Englislmian's 
breadth  with  the  depth  of  the  &r 
East.  The  worst  thing  is— that  the 
English  are  disposed,  from  being  so 
very  broad,  to  sit  still.  The  Scotch- 
man therefore  comes  and  ^storbs 
their  luxury  as  sedentary  animak 
Some  tweniy  years  ago.  General 
Tom  Thumb  and  the  &mous  singer, 
Lablache,  lodged  in  the  same  hotel 
in  Paris.  LiS>lache  had  a  French 
father,  an  Irish  mother;  he  vas 
bom  at  Naples,  and  he  died  when 
humming  a  favourite  English  air. 
Life  to  him  was  a  banquet^  and 
fun  revelled  on  his  lips,  and  danced 
in  his  eye  and  in  his  veins.  He 
occupied  one  floor  of  the  hotel, 
General  Tom  Thumb  oocapied  the 
floor  immediately  above  ii  One 
day  a  visitor  to  Tom  Thnmb  was 
introduced  into  the  room  where  the 
ponderous  and  portly  Lablache  was 
sitting :  '  I  thought  you  were  a 
little  fellow ! '  said  the  visitor,  who 
had  never  seen  Tom  Thumb.  ' !«. 
yes,'  said  Lablache ;  '  but  when  one 
is  at  home,  one  takes  one^s  eas^ 
one  expands.'  Now,  Eughind  is  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  lablache;  it 
takes  its  ease,  it  expands;  bat  it 
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forgets  that  it  xaaj  sit  so  long, 
talong  its  ease  and  expanding,  that 
it  cannot  rise.  Bless  then  the 
Scotchman  and  the  Irishman  who 
eomp^  the  Englishman  to  stand  up, 
to  walk,  and  even  to  ran.  If  the 
Englishman,  wishing  to  be  polite, 
said  to  the  Scotchman  and  the 
Irishman,  as  was  once  said  to  cer- 
tain small  angels  who  were  all  head 
and  wings:  *Take  a  seat,  gentle- 
nen,'  they  might    reply,    as    the 


small  angels  replied,  '  We  have  not 
wherewith.'  They  are  ob%ed  to 
go  on  flying,  rejoicing  that  they 
have  heads  and  wings,  wherewitii, 
if  they  can  do  no  other  effective 
work,  they  can  at  least  roose  from 
his  slumbers  the  sluggish  giant^ 
the  Englishman.  Let  the  slumber- 
ing giant  be  grateful  instead  of 
angiy,  and  let  him  start  up  in  his 
massiveness  and  majesty,  and  con- 
quer the  world. 
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THE   GREATEST  WONDER. 


r  cannot  be  ihonght  wonderftil 
that  I,  who  sang  The  Greatest 
Force  (vide  JVcwer  for  March)  Bhonld 
endeavour  to  embalm  The  Greatest 
Wonder  of  onr  social  sphere. 

Ghreat  Britain  is  a  great  country, 
and  the  people  a  great  people.  Deny 
it  who  dare. 

Italy  may  beat  ns  in  singing, 
France  in  cooking,  Prussia  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  so  forth ;  but 
we  can  shout  flnr  louder  than  the 
Italians,  can  dress  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  better  than  any 
Frenchman;  and,  when  we  have 
matured  our  national  system  of  edu- 
cation (which  we  have  been  so  long 
busy  in  talking  about),  and  taught 
our  roughs  their  proper  lessons,  we 
may  defy  Prussia  to  hold  the  candle 
to  us  in  educating  the  people.  And 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
can  boldly  compete.  With  Danes 
in  drinking,  with  Dutch  in  smoking, 
with  Swiss  in  over-reaching,  with 
Germans  in  gambling,  with  Greeks 
in  speculating,  with  Turks  in  taking 
our  own  way,  with  Russians  in  bit 
by  bit  extension  of  empire,  and 
with  Yankees  in  boasting. 

And  yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
the  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  age 
appears  to  be  the  entire  absence  of 
common  sense  and  simplicity  in  the 
legislation,  of  our  prosperous  and 
gifted  land !  And  this  condition  of 
things  presents  a  curious  and  some- 
what intricate  and  perplexing  pro- 
blem. As  there  were  mighiy  men 
before  Agamenmon,  so  have  there 
been  mighty  men  since ;  and  as  there 
were  wise  men  (seven  at  least  are 
mentioned)  in  ancient  times,  so,  as- 
suredly, there  have  been  wise  men 
since :  for  wisdom's  ways,  even  then 
BO  high  and  dry,  have  not  been 
stopp^,  although  considerably  al- 
tered and  less  devoutly  sought  and 
perambulated  than  in  the  days  of 
yore !  And  it  is  very  naturally  so ; 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 


not  only  multiplied  the  routes,  and 
diversified  the  objects,  and  varied 
the  travel,  but  complicated  the  whole 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  bustlisg 
crowd  cannot  tell  what  to  make  d[ 
it,  and  only  stick  to  the  common  rule, 
*  every  one  for  himself.'  The  diffe- 
rence is  prodigious. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  for  example, 
there  were  only  two  religiona. 
Deism  and  Pantheism;  and  the 
Pantheists  did  not  quarrel  aboat 
their  gods  or  their  worship.  Baal 
or  Osiris,  or  Jove,  or  Obi,  it  was  aO 
the  same  to  the  crass  multitude. 
The  priests  directed  what  to  do  and 
pay,  and  occasionally  sacrificed  a  few 
co-religionists  pour  encourager  lei 
aufres.  Now,  thanks  to  Progress^ 
we  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  ro- 
Ugious  creeds  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  an  innumerable  succession  of 
sects,  every  one  full  of  faith  in  itself 
and  prone  to  quarrel  with,  denoonce, 
and  victimise  eveiy  other,  of  an 
equally  obstinate  and  pugnacious 
creed. 

And  the  same  agreement  holds  in 
respect  to  law.  There  were  of  old 
only  two  classes  concerned  in  legisla- 
tion— ^rulers  and  subjects,  genorally 
equivalent  to  tyrants  and  slaves. 
There  were  no  *  Peoples,'  no  inter- 
mediate classes  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  their  oppression  and  sub- 
mission. Here  and  there,  and  now^ 
and  then,  clever  schemes  were  de- 
vised to  amend  the  deplorable  order 
of  human  degradation,  but  with 
little  effect,  substituting  the  Maoj 
for  the  One,  and  the  tyranny  un- 
abated! 

In  like  manner  we  maj  go 
through  all  the  conditions  and  par- 
suits  of  life,  and  see  how  entirely 
all  have  been  changed.  In  the 
struggle  for  wealth  or  power,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  or  sdeno^ 
in  the  investigation  of  the  secretB  of 
nature,  or  the  mysteries  of  mind, 
the  field  has  been  enlaig^ed  beyond 
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measure,  and  tbe  topography  ex- 
plored by  endlees  numbers  of  tbe 
competent  and.  incompetent  alike ; 
wbioh  creates  more  error  and  oon- 
fhsion,  than  it  leads  to  perspicuous 
discovery,  and  resulting  order. 
Thus,  too,  if  we  look  at  what'  is 
called  the  third  learned  profession, 
we  find  the  same  divergence  of  the 
new  world  from  the  old.  With  the 
division  of  luxury,  there  have 
sprung  up  many  diseases  unknown 
to  elder  times.  Perhaps  we  might 
suppose  that  nerves  were  so  little, 
if  at  all,  referred  to  in  the  pharma- 
copceia  of  Gkilen,  ^sculapius  &  Co., 
merely  because  nervous  disorders 
had  not  yet  become  fashionable,  and 
their  origin,  of  course,  was  not 
sought  for  in  the  medical  practice 
of  the  period.  Previous  to  that 
stupendous  Water-cure,  the  Flood, 
men  lived  to  a  remarkable  old  age ; 
but,  even  after  that  fatal  event,  the 
longevity  of  the  human  race  far 
exceeded  ours,  notwithstanding  all 
our  skin  and  boasted  specifics.  We 
need  not  mention  other  desolating 
maladies  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  antiquity,  and  which  we  may 
therefore  challenge  as  our  own,  in 
this  most  advanced  and  best  and 
most  improved  of  all  possible  crea- 
tions. A  very  sHght  glance  has 
shown  us  that  flesh  is  still  heir 
to  a  sufficient  portion  of  ills,  and, 
being  sensible  of  the  fact,  we  turn 
to  consider  the  means  which  have 
been  adopted  to  mitigate  or  extir- 
pate them.  To  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  day,  as  civilisation  has  pro- 
gressed, and  brought  with  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  novelties,  varying 
from,  the  inconvenient  to  the  de- 
structive, our  progenitors  have  tried 
their  hands  at  mending  matters ; 
and  we  ourselves  cease  not  to  be 
loudly  clamorous,  desperately  busy, 
and  deplorably  inventive  for  reform 
in  eveiy  branch  of  national  or  social 
growth,  where  a  canker  can  be  ob- 
served, or,  it  may  be,  only  imagined 
or  suspected.  And  the  great  mis- 
take appears  to  lie  in  the  supposition 


that  for  every  fault  in  the  vast  and 
multitudinous  complicatioiis  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  could  be  found  a 
certain  remedy ;  and  thus  affairs 
have  been  carried  on  till  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  remedies 
are  worse  than  the  diseases,  even  m 
Gorpore  vUt !  The  calumny  against 
the  tinker  in  mending  the  kettle  is 
a  type  of  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  tinkering  of  legislation,  and  a 
precious  anomaly  has  been  made  of 
it.  *  The  perfection  of  human  reason,' 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  ablest  law- 
yers to  be,  has,  at  any  rate,  made  a 
sad  mess  and  havoc  with  human 
intelligence  and  action,  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  As  my  Lord 
Dundreary  remarks,  'How  can  a 
fellow  understand  it?*  Yet  every 
man  is  bound  to  do  so,  for  tgruyran- 
tianonexcMat,  And,  if  this  be  dooth, 
what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  example, 
who  cannot  determine  the  question 
laid  before  him,  but  calls  m  three 
other  judges,  m  hcmco,  as  they  style 
it,  to  help  him  to  a  right  conclusion  ? 
But  then,  again,  there  may  be  a  divi- 
sion of  two  Solons  interpreting  one 
way,  and  two  interpreting  another 
(some  poor  inexcusable  Ignorant  bit- 
terly paying  for  all  this),  and  one  i 
yields  so  that  three  may  agree  and 
pronounce,  or  the  four,  &iling  to 
untie  the  knotty  point,  or  fearing  to 
cut  it,  send  it  up  to  a  still  higher 
court,  which  court,  after  due  delibe- 
ration and  cost,  refers  it  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  as  there  are  only 
half  a  dozen  old  law  peers,  it  may 
be  finally  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  House,  a  tribunal  con- 
scientiously ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and,  consequently,  quite 
impartial.  Or  one  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  may  differ  in  judgment  from 
another  of  equal  authority  (a  fact 
at  this  moment)  and  afford  a  pretty 
choice  for  suitors  and  their  at- 
torneys. 

Nor  is  it  less  pitiable  to  hear  a 
judge,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment, 
lament  that  he  must  do  so  according 
K  K  2 
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to  law,  and  tliat  be  is  sorrj  for  tlie 
unfortunate  litigant,  who  happens 
to  have  justice  and  equity  on  his 
side,  when  legislation  is  against 
him!  The  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  invested 
in  a  very  powerful  body — ^many  of 
the  most  acute  in  talent,  and  culti- 
vated in  intellect — and  yet  the  sys- 
tem is  what  we  see.  It  seems 
strange  that  none  of  these  great 
minds  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  blundering  and  cope  with  the 
wrongs  which  they  cannot  but  de- 
plore. Has  the  warping  in  their 
legal  training  perverted  some,  and 
the  prejudice  of  superiority,  accu- 
mulating wealth,  and  fostering  am- 
bition, blinded  others  ?  Be  it  as  it 
may,  it  has  not  occurred  to  our 
legislators  to  render  law  intelligible, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  approve  of 
it  in  its  most  puzzhnff  inflictions ; 
like  the  attorney  in  L'Estrange's 
poem.  The  OourUer^Souffley  who, 
thoi:^h  immured  in  gaol,  bravely 
standjs  up  for  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession, exclaiming : 
For  this  if  law,  and  this  ia  it, 
Which  makes  us  here,  in  orison  sit ; 
And  grounded  is  in  Holy  Writ  and  reason ! 

Now,  though  this  grounding  may 
be  true,  and  you  may  thereupon  kiss 
the  book  without  dimger  of  perjury, 
it  does  not  follow  tlmt  the  super- 
structure raised  upon  it  partakes  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  labour  in  vain 
course  to  find  for  every  why  a 
wherefore  has  egregiously  failed. 
Looking  at  the  multitude  of  new 
contingences  that  have  been  pushed 
into  existence  through  the  absolute 
necessity  of  mutable  things,  it  is 
clear  that  the  attempt  to  stop  every 
hole,  strengthen  every  flaw,  fill  up 
every  crack,  remove  every  obstruc- 
tion, qualify  every  action,  alter 
every  twist,  and  remodel  every 
real  or  imaginary  imperfection  suc- 
cessively as  they  appeared  on  the 
surface,  must  have  resulted  in  the 
monster  legislation,  the  injurious 
effects  of  which  we  every  day  wit- 


ness and  lament.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  read  the  Act  which  repeals  the 
Act  which  set  the  question  at  rest, 
and  no  pleasure  to  drive  a  coacb 
and  six  through  the  latter,  s&sr 
gathering  information  from  seven 
hundred  volumes  ranged  round 
three  sides  of  the  room  called  Law 
Library.  The  sole  recommendation 
I  can  allege  for  the  system  is,  that 
bv  establi^iing  a  great  lottery  and 
cherishing  g^ames  of  chance,  it  lays 
open  a  comprehensive  and  interest- 
ing field  for  the  development  and 
gratification  of  the  spirit  of  gam- 
bling— ^a  spirit  acloiowledged  to  be 
inherent  in  and  congenial  to  the 
appetites  of  human  nature,  eigo, 
proper  to  be  provided  for  by  Iatt. 

How  fai*  it  may  be  possible  jet 
to  try  back  on  the  brevity  of  onr 
ancestors,  and  how  to  do  it,  are 
considerations  of  deep  importance, 
and  occupy  the  earnest  study  of 
many  distinguished  thinken.  For- 
fend!  that  I  should  meddle  with 
them  in  my  lighter  lucuhrationB. 
But  I  will  just  trim  my  tiny  lamp 
to  show  my  own  way  in  the  dariL 

When  Sang  James  L  reigned  in 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
as  I  have  seen  the  report,  passed 
the  following  Act : 

that  is  to  say,  flogged !  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  law,  though 
so  curtly  promulgated,  had  b^ 
very  effectual ;  for  the  holiness  of 
the  Sabbath  Day  is  still  more  rigidl  v 
observed  and  enforced  in  Scotiand 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  tk 
globe,  Geneva  not  excepted.  Other- 
wise, who  could  fancy  that  legisla- 
tion or  law-making,  and  pleasantrr 
or  wit,  have  the  same  sort  of  aonlai'  i 
But  come  we  to  the  converse— ^e  | 
laws  of  individualism,  particolan- 
sation,  and  definition  to  fit  eveij 
chink  and  leave  no  chance  of  es- 
cape. Of  course,  it  would  be  ren- 
dered penal  to  fish  on  the  Sabbath 
(and  a  few  aliases  about  fast  dajSt 
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&c,)  with  rod,  net,  Hue,  spear,  lister, 
creel,  or  other  device,  in  anj  sea, 
river,  canal,  pond,  lake,  loch,  reser- 
voir, brook,  stream,  bnm,  rivnlet, 
ditch,  &c.  Ac,  Ac.,  and  snrely  the 
minnte  amplitude  of  the  injunction 
mnst  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  transgressors.  And  so  it  does. 
Two  prosecutions  of  offenders  take 
place,  and  Serjeant  Somebody  and 
Q.  C.  Somebody-else  are  retained 
for  the  defences.  It  is  likely  to  go 
hard  with  the  culprits.  Fine  and 
imprisonment,  either  or  both,  appal 
them.  All  their  hopes  and  their 
guaf,  (i-e.,  guineas  marked  on  their 
briefii)  are  concentrated  in  the 
forensic  fame  of  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant and  the  eminent  Q.G. ;  nor 
are  they  disappointed,  for  the  One 
demonstrates  that  the  fishing 
charged  was  committed  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  endea- 
vour to  ladle  out  a  few  sticklebacks, 
and  the  Other,  that  his  client  fished 
onl^  in  the  Firth  (say  of  Forth), 
which  was  neither  a  sea  nor  a  river, 
nor  anything  else  within  the  verbi- 
age of  the  Act,  as  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief was  not  a  line,  nor  a  net, 
nor  a  spear,  and  could  not  be 
punishable  within  the  meaning  of 
this  very  circumstantial  prohibition. 
And  so,  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  judge,  the  jury,  especially  if 
special,  acquit  the  innocent  and 
persecuted  offenders ! 

It  may  be  that  some  readers  will 
say.  We  have  heard  this  subject 
seriously  discussed  (ventilated,  as 
the  slang  has  it),  and  as  no  good 
has  issued  from  the  gravest  treat- 
ment, it  is  absurd  to  expect 
any  benefit  from  plausible  sugges- 
tions rather  familiarly  thrown  out, 
which  solid  arguments  have  failed 
to  elicit.  One  cannot  be  sure. 
Sometimes  a  little  arrow  can  pene- 
trate where  a  spear  could  not  be 
thnist;  sometimes  a  slight  cane  may 
operate  appropriately  where  a  heavy 
bludgeon  could  only  do  harm,  in 
attempting  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 


Holding  this  view,  I  will  venture 
to  proceed  with  my  bits  of  bunboo, 
and,  whether  by  shooting  or  hit- 
ting, say  my  say  upon  our  common 
and  criminal  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. And  yet  more:  as  it 
is  generally  admitted,  that  to  find 
fault  without  at  least  some  small 
hint  touching  amendment,  is  a  very 
unprofitable  duty,  I  will  xmdertake, 
after  my  own  method,  to  offer  on 
the  altar  of  my  country,  at  any  rate 
certain  novel  notions  towards  re- 
formation and  improvement. 

Our  common  law  pretends  to  re- 
gulate the  business  of  all  trades. 
Let  us  take  shop-keeping  as  involv- 
ing one  of  its  most  important  ob- 
jects. Its  text  discourages  bare- 
faced cheating,  discountenances 
frauds  and  denounces  punishment 
for  every  wrong-doer  and  impostor. 
Practically  it  is  fast  asleep  all  the 
while.  It  has  warned  the  unwary 
and  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A  few  injured  individuals 
may  rush  in  and  undergo  the  trouble 
of  awakening  it,  and  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  after  all  their  pains 
and  patience,  there  are  many  loop- 
holes for  escape,  or  the  only  reward 
of  a  successful  vindication  of  Justice 
is  considerable  expense,  and  great 
loss  of  time.  In  shorty  the  law,  as 
administered,  exercises  little  or  no- 
thing of  its  powers  for  investiga- 
tion, prevention,  or  control,  and 
when  appealed  to,  is  as  uncertain 
as  a  borealis'  blink — ever  shining 
and  changing,  nobody  can  tell  for 
what  purpose. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  urge 
a  general  charge  of  sheer  dishonesty 
against  the  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
but,  without  going  into  minutisB, 
it  is  a  palpable  truth,  so  lax  is  the 
whole  mond  system,  that  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  farthest  Whitechapel, 
it  is  difficult,  even  with  money  un- 
restricted, to  purchase  any  article 
wanted,  in  a  pure  unadulterated 
state,  or  even  in  the  condition  nomi- 
nated by  the  seller.  That  coffee  is 
not  Mecca,  that  butter  is  not  Dorset, 
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ihat  iobaooo  is  not  Havana^  that 
wine  is  not  port  norj  that  sherrj, 
that  beer  is  nearly  innocent  of  malt 
or  hops,  that  alcoholic  mixture  is 
poison  (which  law  should  order  to 
be  marked  on  the  bottles)  ;  and 
the  same. with  manufactures,  that 
yelvet  is  not  Gbnoa,  that  silk  is 
not  .Lyons,  those  garments  are  not 
woollen,  but  shoddy,  that  linen  is 
half  cotton,  and — but  the  catalogue 
is  inexhaustible !  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upom  the  notorious  £ftct 
that  the  traffic  is  scandalously  cor- 
rupted; and  further,  that  the  mal- 
practices have  become  so  customary 
as  to  sear  the  consciences  of  a  rery 
numerous  and  indispensable  class 
in  the  nation.  And  if  we  diverge 
into  the  narrow  street^  lanes,  courts, 
and  other  bye-ways,  where  the  lower 
middle  and  poorer  classes  have  to 
buy  their  sheer  necessaries  of  life, 
we  are  utterly  shocked  by  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  gross  imposi- 
tions, injurious  alike  to  economy 
and  health. 

But  if  bad  begins,  worse  remains 
behind.  Haste  to  get  wealth  so  far 
indirectly,  as  we  have  indicated, 
leads  to  serious  aberrations  from 
the  right  path;  but  it  becomes 
more  and  more  atrocious  when 
oombined  with  &lse  weights  and 
noLeasures.  Therein  it  is  that  the 
poor  suffer  most,  paying  besides, 
as  they  do,  the  highest  prices  for 
the  most  shameful  materials. 

In  the  days  of  yore  (vide  the  Liher 
Alhus  recently  published  from  the 
Ghiildhall  Library),  every  dealer  in 
comestibles  was  subject  to  the 
direct  regulations  and  control  of 
the  magistracy.  The  most  minute 
observances  were  enforced,  and  very 
severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  every 
transgressor.  The  very  snapes  and 
sizes  of  the  houses  or  buildings  in 
which  trades  were  carried  on  were 
duly  prescribed,  surveyed,  and  kept 
to  order;  whilst  such  premises  as 
shops,  ovens,  cellars,  and  ware- 
rooms  were  arranged  even  to  the 


hours  and  manner  of  using  them, 
and  publicly  showing  their  contents. 
One  kind  of  wine  must  not  be  in 
the  same  cellar  with  another.  Tbe 
bread  must  be  baked  at  such  an 
hour  of  the  morning.  Nor  M 
could  be  received  and  exposed  fbr 
sale,  nor  butcher's  meat  brou^t  to 
market,  nor  tavern  nor  eating-hoiue 
served,  except  under  special  r^nlft- 
tions  and  constant  surveiUaace. 
That  system  would  not  do  fbr  ocr 
day.  It  was  even  too  hard  upon  the 
rogueries  of  the  Norman  and  Fkii- 
tagenet,  and  Tudor  times ! 

Consequentlyan  amelioration  took 
place,  and  the  mostgaUing  restraints 
were  modified  or  removed.  The 
baker  was  permitted  to  live  in  a 
house  such  as  he  liked,  and  such  a 
roof  over  it.  The  wine  meicfaaat 
might  store  rich  wine  of  one  sort 
with  inferior  wine  of  another  min- 
tage in  the  same  cellar — ^whioh  was 
not  so  before;  but  there  wm  no 
blinking  of  the  questions  of  &Ise 
weights  or  measures.  On  the  con- 
trary a  certain  tribunal  was  revived 
from  the  Saxon  era  and  remodelled 
with  an  adequate  staff  of  officiala, 
to  look  into  and  maintain  a  check 
upon  these  iniquities.  It  was  called 
Court  Leet,  and  acted  so  effidentlj 
that  Shakespearemight  well  put  it— 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pore, 
But  some  ancleanlj  apprehenmons 
Keep  leets  and  lav-days,  and  in  seasioa  si: 
With  meditation  lawfal  ? 

But  with  this  Court  the  seasens  for 
vigilance  have  passed  away,  and  its 
shadowy  operation  been  limited  to 
partial  raids  now  and  then,  as  trivial 
in  their  results  as  those  in  another 
rather  obsolete  courts  viz.  that  of 
Fie  Foudre,  and  as  little  feared  by 
the  guilty,  who  are  usually  foie- 
warned  of  the  unwelcome  visits  and, 
if  cauffht  Jiagrante  delido^  scaroelj 
more  uian  censured  in  a  neighbonrly 
manner  for  their  accidents  or  mis- 
takes! 

Now  to  the  redress  of  the  d^ 
grading  and  disgraceful  grieTance  ? 
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can  no  restraint  be  pnt  apon  the 
congnTning  eril  ?  Conld  not  the 
wholesome  prinoiples  of  this  Court 
be  embodied  in  a  simple  law,  and 
placed  nnder  the  jnrifldictkm  of  a 
National  Mmister  of  Justice  P  We 
possess  the  power  and  exercise  the 
rights  of  intei^ference.  There  is 
pTBosdent  in  the  Gnstom  House, 
which,  if  it  camiot  impede  all,  hin- 
ders many  a  sinister  job.  There  is 
precedent  in  the  Excise,  which 
&r  too  weakly  applies  itself  to  the 
frustration  or  correction  of  poison- 
ous impositions.  I  say,  let  there 
be  a  Ghramd  Court  Leet,  with  a  head 
abore  sospioion,  and  a  sufficient  body 
of  .^oompetent^  welUpeid  inspectors ; 
eztaidr  iheir  duties  to  fraudulent 
adulterations,  as  well  as  to  the  tricks 
of  trade  with  wmghts  and  measures, 
and  add  publio  exposure  and  loss 
by  tlie  destruction  of  the  wrongous 
instruments,  to  the  punishments  of 
paltry  fine  or  nominal  imprison- 
ment. I  shall  enter  into  no  sta- 
tistics to  demonstrate  the  immense 
amonnt  of  saving  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  palpable  course  of 
action,  but  I  will  yenture  to  guess 
that^  for  awhile  at  least  till  mat- 
ters were  mended,  it  would  go  far 
to  disburden  the  country  of  the 
levies  for  penitentaries,  penal  set- 
tlements, and  poor  rates  !  And 
when  the  time  has  been  reached 
wherein  the  bona  fides  between  man 
and  man,  dealer  and  purchaser, 
came  to  be  recognised  as,  after  all, 
the  most  profitable  rule,  there  would 
neither  be  the  poyerty  nor  distress 
to  xelieve,  which  existed  before 
tliese^  their  proximate  and  irre- 
sisiiUe  oaoses,  pervaded  the  realm, 
and  especially  its  splendid,  opulent 
and  luxurious  capitel !  For  a  few 
jrears  indeed  i^opocracy  would  suf- 
fer great  change,  but  in  the  end  with 
the  entire  community  in  a  bettered 
condition,  how  nmch  happier  it 
would  be  in  partaking  fairly  of 
the  general  blessing.  The  noto- 
noosly  lax  morality  which  prevails 


in  the  shape  of  lesser  dishonesties 
made  common  by  usage,  would  be 
kept  at  least  withinnarrowerbounds. 

My  suggested  remedy  may  seem 
a  jest;  and  I  have  only  attempted 
to  expound  it  in  a  tone  savouring 
more  of  levity  than  of  labour ;  but 
let  us  fancy  that  some  good  may 
possibly  be  eliminated  even  out  of  a 
few  fragments  of  imaginings,  how- 
ever desultorily  thrown  together. 

The  great  subject  df  the  criminal 
law,  with  its  farces,  pantomimes, 
spectacles  and  tragedies,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  treat,  in  a  difiSerent 
spirit  nor  indeed  at  so  much 
length.  Its  effeteness  and  haoard- 
game  are  enough  to  condemn  it  to 
all  rational  minds,  and  the  quips 
and  cranks  with  which  it  is  in- 
fested are  elLough  to  render  it  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  obnoxious.  At 
the  present  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  have  arrived  nearly  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  criminal  outrage.  Crime 
has  risen  to  so  Exalted  a  degree  as 
to  have  begotten  selr vile  admiration 
and  wide-spread  sympathy.  How 
cruel  appears  the  Italian  denuncia^ 
tion  of  those  ^  who  have  ceased  to 
be  men  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
wild  beasts ! '  Not  so  in  England. 
In  England  alone  are  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye  regarded  with  morbid 
interestand  sought  to  be  extenuated. 
Insanity  is  evoked  as  an  apology 
for  murder ;  distress  as  one  excuse 
for  arson;  gold  watches  and  dia- 
mond breastjpins  (certes,  efflores- 
cences of  civilisation)  as  wanton 
temptations  to  garotte-^prompting 
starvation !  In  no  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  eart^  are  judges, 
secretaries  of  State  and  rulers  ha- 
rassed with  appeals  on  behalf  of 
conyicted  felons.  Everywhere  else 
the  law  has  condemned  and  the  law 
is  left  to  deal  with  them.  Not  so 
with  us.  The  most  atrocious  crimes 
attract  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
most  zealous  petitioners  and  stirring 
friends,  till,  presto !  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  which  is  criminal  and 
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which  jud^e  !  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
whilst  this  curse  of  ancertaintj 
prevails  every  species  of  guilt  is 
encouraged  ? — ^frompockethandker- 
chiefs  to  assassination — ^from  pick- 
ing and  stealing  fingers  to  knives, 
life-preservers  (odious  mockery), 
and  revolvers. 

And  we  seem  to  have  darker 
prospects  before  us.  The  maxim 
that  union  is  strength  has  descended 
to  the  lowest  of  the  residuum  of  our 
human  strata.  We  have  gangs  of 
thieves  and  robbers  now  commned 
in  such  numbers  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  rank  of  conspiracies.  The 
roughs,  also,  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recognised  organisa- 
tion, ready  to  be  called  upon  and 
employed  on  all  public  occasions 
where  their  services  can  be  effec- 
tually co-operadve.  Their  educa- 
tion and  drill  are  all  but  complete. 
The  roughs  have  therefore  become 
a  social  power,  establishing  a  con- 
spicuous and  growing  policy  among 
our  national  institutions.  As  a 
nucleus  in  reserve  to  recruit  bur- 
glars, garotters,  and  other  hardy 
villains,  they  may  at  all  times  be 
depended  upon,  and  as  leaders  in 
the  mobs  assuming  for  the  nonce 
the  appellation  of  the  People,  their 
professional  turbulence  and  impar- 
tial action  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  achieve  exceedingly  strik- 
ing effects. 

Looking  forward  to  the  more 
comprehensive  and  irresistible  force 
of  this  new  application  of  the  or- 
ganising device  throughout  every 
relation  of  society,  and  supposing 
some  possible  alleviation  of  the  im- 
pending tyranny,  it  mav  be  useful 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  existing 
legal  counter-action,  its  abortive 
expedients,  its  enormous  cost.  For 
the  Italian  definition  offeree  naturoB^ 
we  have  an  overwhelming  supply 
of  lions,  tigers,  hyesnas,  wolves,  and 
their  congeners  (leaving  the  smaller 
genera  of  depredators  out  of  the 
question,  though  the  provision  for 


them  is  also  very  expensive)  in  the 
forms  of  murderers,  house-breakers, 
robbers,  child-slayers,  garotten, 
chloroformers,  and  a  fearful  etcetem 
of  brutal  criminals,  all  of  whom  are 
on  their  conviction  rather  comfort- 
ably caged  and  fed  at  the  expense 
of  &e  country.  The  tax-payers  paj 
dear  for  their  wild  beasts.  Without 
going  into  the  wide  field  of  statis- 
tics (in  a  paper  like  this),  it  naj 
be  asserted  that  the  sum  total  d 
outlay  extorted  from  the  commnnitj 
by  this  drain,  is  literally  prodigious, 
and  beggaring  beyond  aught  that 
even  an  apparently  monstrous  esti- 
mate would  cover.  As  Sterne  took 
his  starlinff,  let  us  take  our  hyania, 
a  single  felon  out  of  his  cage,  say 
of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  convicted 
of  a  cruel  murder,  and  see  the  sym- 
pathiser's machinery  set  to  work, to 
save  him  from  the  gallows  and  get 
his  sentence  commuted  to  pcoal 
servitude  for  life,  and  that  again 
liable  to  remission  for  unfathomable 
reasons  fallacious  or  fanatical.  His 
maintenance,  on  moderate' caknla- 
tions  of  life  and  food,  will  reach 
to  from  7002.  to  iooo2.  Now  enrol 
the  number  of  such  felons  so  treated 
at  every  sessions  every  year,  and 
reckon  what  a  menagerie  you  can 
boast  of  at  the  cost  of  your  anniul 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sterling 
money  1 

As  in  the  preceding  question  of 
the  common  hiw,  so  would  I  (with 
all  admissions  as  to  the  grand  effi- 
cacy of  serious  purpose  and  elabo- 
ration) venture  to  hint  a  random 
speculation  on  the  criminal  jniifi- 
prudentia.  Forlammodestenongh 
not  to  proclaim  my  '  little  game '  to 
be  a  perfect  panacea  and  gnnd 
philanthropic  scheme  for  the  refor- 
mation of  convicts,  enabling  ^&a 
to  provide  for  their  own  necessities, 
and  opening  wide  the  way  for  them 
even  to  high  estimation,  opulence, 
and  rank.  Yet,  such  it  is,  and  be- 
nevolent gaol  chi^lains  and  ticket- 
of-leave  dispensers  may  read  and 
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hide  their  diminished  heads.  A 
more  humane  and  ahle  Foreign 
Minister  than  Lord  Clarendon  could 
not  be  fonnd,  and  to  him  I  would 
commit  the  accomplishment  of  my 
plan. 

I  would  enter  into  alliances  with 
as   many  African  kings  or  rulers 
(under  other  sovereign  titles)  as  I 
could.   As  for  example,  with  Queen 
Werkeis    or    Queen    Monkeat,   or 
whoever  may  be  the  successor  of 
the  Abyssinian  Theodore,  at  Mag- 
dala,  to  receive  from  England,  say 
ten  or  twenty  capital  convicts  per 
amium,  free  of  expense,  and  lanaed 
conveniently  for  an  escort  await- 
ing them  from  her  majesty.    They 
would  be   marched    into    the   in- 
terior at  once,   and,   knowing    (as 
we    do  to   our  cost)    how  much 
Afncan  monarchs  value    the   ser- 
vices  of  European   prisoners,   we 
should  be  secure  that  they  would 
treat  the  talents  of   these    spoilt 
children  of  industiy  and  civilisa- 
tion, however  damaged  and  dete- 
riorated, with  every  degree  of  high 
consideration.      They  would  keep 
them    fairly  for   what  thev  were 
worth  to  them,  and  the  cleverest 
might  mount  in  the  African  scale. 
Th^  would  realise  their  deserts, 
which  is  exactly   what  we  could 
not,   or   dislike  to,  afford  them  at 
home.    In  like  manner  and  on  simi- 
lar terms,  Kassai,  King  of  Tigr6, 
might  have  an  annual  batch  of  a 
dozen  of  our  tigers ;  and  Obi^  the 
chief,   might  dispose  of  seven  or 
eight  more.    No  doubt  but  that  the 
sagacious  princes  of  the  wild  tribes 
on  this  part  of  the  continent  would 
he  glad  to  take  more  off  our  hands, 
in   proportion  to  their  territories. 
Shoa  might  have  five ;  Booroo  Book- 
shoo,  of  Godgain,  six  ;  the  nameless, 
of  Enderta  (brother  to  our  friend 
TigT^'s  wife),  as  many ;  he  of  Da- 
oort  (near  Magdala),  three  or  four, 
as  his  realm  is  but  small ;  for  the 
Zonllas  spread  around,  any  number 
-we  could  spare,  leaving  a  sufficient 


export  for  the  GkJlas  (congenial 
name),  fr^m  King  Wa^ham  Go- 
baze  to  the  poorest  of  wie  Wedju 
and  WoUa  tribes. 

But  should  the  tempting  pro- 
spects opened  to  our  felons  by  this 
new  mode  of  emigration  lead  to  an 
increase  of  crime,  so  weakly  checked 
by  transportation  and  penal  slavery, 
we  might  readily  look  farther,  and 
to  any  extent,  to  other  quarters  of 
the  African  continent.  Timbuctoo, 
with  its  magnificent  lake,  would 
rejoice  in  cargoes  of  Thames  pirates, 
educated  below  London  bridge.  The 
Ashantee  kingdoms  would  absorb 
any  amount  of  manslaughterers  and 
irreclaimable  desperadoes,  and  evil- 
doers, whose  notions  and  practice  of 
free  action  are  inconsistent  with  the 
abused  sense  entertained  in  our 
land  of  limited  liberty.  Finally,  we 
might  conclude  a  special  treaty  with 
the  absolute  King  of  Dahomey,  for 
his  entertainment  of  convoys,  as  the 
market  ranged,  of  convicts  found 
guilty  of  infanticide,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  the  brutes  (not  men)  who 
maltreated  their  wives,  or  other 
unfortunate  wretches  of  the  sex,  till 
death  would  be  a  happy  relief  from 
their  suffering.  Of  such  our  Daho- 
metan  ally  might  make  most  appro- 
priate use  in  his  way,  by  incorpo- 
rating the  females  in  his  regiment  of 
Amazonian  semi-breasted  guards, 
and  placing  the  males  under  their 
command  as  scavengers,  and  strict 
military  discipline  about  the  fe- 
minine camps  or  barracks.  This 
might  answer  a  convenient  end  on 
the  spot;  and,  of  course,  all  our 
other  consignments  would  be  as- 
sorted according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

As  all  the  sovereigns  throughout 
Africa,  are  despots  with  unquestion- 
able and  unquestioned  powers  of 
life,  death,  sacrifice,  fetiche  immola- 
tion and  royal '  custom '  butchering 
thousands  at  a  single  festival ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  their  imported  sub- 
jects would  be  taught  better  beha- 
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yioor  than  their  preceding  biography 
might  anticipate ;  they  would  t^h 
the  natLves  many  serviceable  im- 
provements, in  return  for  the  great 
care  which  wonld  be  taken  of  them- 
selves. They  might,  indeed,  make 
their  minds  up  to  make  the  best  of 
their  destiny. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.  My  plan 
is  thrown  out  for  discussion,  and  I 
claim  no  greater  merit  than  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  captain  who  boasted 
of  killing  twenty  at  a  bout»  and 
^twenty     more,    kill    them    too,' 


'twenty  more,  kill  tiiem  too,'  tail  he 
had  killed  them  all  off,  'by  compo. 
tation.'  So  haye  I  disposed  of  all 
our  desperate,  characters  and  vik 
criminals  by  oompatation  I  If  sic- 
cessfuUy  adopted,  I  may  hope  ibr 
a  Statue  of  Gold,  iu  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  having  pat  an  end  to 
the  greatest  wonder,  and  jEe8iorHl& 
golden  age  to  the  British  Empiit, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  aoziiSsrons 
deposits  now  so  plentifully  dis- 
covered all  over  the  &ce  of  tlie 
earth. 
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CONCERNING  DEPRECIATION:  WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS 
ON  DISLIKE. 


CUEIOUSy  indeed,  are  the  means 
\j  which,  hnman  beings  place 
themselves  as  on  a  platform  of  su- 
perioriiy  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
^k)^]etimes  the  belief  in  their  snpe- 
riorify  to  their  fellow-creatores  is  a 
belief  altogether  pecnliar  to  these 
hnman  beings  themselves.  Some* 
times  it  is  shared  by  their  wives, 
and  by  a  hnmble  follower  or  two. 
Sometimes  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  a  community,  less  or  greater. 
But  in  any  case,  you  may  have  re^ 
marked  that  the  reputation  of  some 
men  for  being  superior  persons, 
rests  mainly  upon  their  persistent 
habit  of  depreciating  every  one  else. 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  in  a 
coxmtry  bookseller's  shop^  convers* 
ing  with  the  country  bookseller. 
He  was  a  man  about  fifty,  and  he 
dealt  in  many  things.  He  did  not 
know  much  about  Uie  various  edi« 
tbns  of  books ;  and  if  you  had  de- 
sired to  buy  finom  him  any  volume 
costing  more  than  half  a  crown,  you 
would  have  had  to  wait  till  he 
ordered  it  from  the  distant  city. 
Yet  he  was  a  rather  intelligent 
man.  It  chanced  that  we  spoke  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman :  a  some- 
what sour  and  self-si^cient  person. 
'Ah,'  said  the  bookseller,  *he  is 
a  wonderful  man  that!  He  is  a 
veiy  superior  man !  Do  you  know, 
if  I  were  to  give  him  a  book  this 
afternoon,  a  big  book;  and  if  he 
were  to  be  here  again  to-morrow, 
and  I  were  to  ask  him  if  it  was  a 
good  book ;  he  would  say  No.' 

Here  the  bookseller  ceased.  I 
said  nothing ;  but  as  I  turned  over 
the  volumes  on  the  counter,  I  deeply 
thought.  I  saw,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  £)okseller  thought  it  wonderful 
that  a  man,  in  the  course  of  several 
hours'  reading,  should  be  able  to 
fbnn  some  estunate  of  a  book.  But 
I  saw  that  this  was  a  small  matter 
with  him.     It  was  plain  he  would 


not  have  thought  his  friend  so  supe- 
rior a  person  if  he  had  said  the  book 
was  good.  But  when  the  friend 
said  the  book  was  bad,  he  was  set  on 
high.  The  admirer  of  a  book  might 
admire  it  as  a  humble  learner  from 
it,  who  could  not  in  any  way  have 
written  it  himself.  But  the  con- 
temner of  a  book  takes  the  place  of 
a  judge.    He  looks  down  upon  the 

SK)r  author  from  a  loftier  elevation, 
e  conveys,  implicitly,  by  his  con- 
demnatory sentence,  that  he  could 
easily  have  done  a  great  deal  better 
himself. 

I  felt  that  the  country  bookseller 
was  a  representative  man.  He  set 
forth,  in  his  simple-minded  declara- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  his  friend, 
the  average  feeling  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people.  Muiy  there  are  who 
say,  They  are  wonderfully  clever  fel- 
lows who  review  books  in  such  and 
such  an  eminent  periodical.  Wonder- 
fully clever  I  When  you  ask  them 
if  a  book  is  good,  they  say  No. 

It  was  on  the  depreciation  of  a 
book  that  my  old  acquaintance  the 
bookseller  founded  his  estimate  of 
his  friend  as  a  superior  person.  But 
of  course  depreciation  conveys  the 
like  implicit  suggestion  of  supe- 
ziority  in  all  other  things  as  well  as 
literary  criticism.  When  a  man 
decries  another's  scholarship :  spe- 
cially when  he  decries  the  scholar- 
ship of  a  man  who  in  his  position 
ought  to  be  a  scholar ;  of  course  the 
simple  mind  has  an  awe-stncken 
sense  that  the  vilipender  must  him- 
self be  a  very  ripe  and  good  scholar. 
And  perhaps  he  may  be  so:  but 
then  perhaps  he  may  not.  When  a 
man  says  of  another,  '  Oh,  he  is  a 
man  of  no  famUy : '  '  he  has  risen 
from  the  ranks ; '  and  the  like :  you 
naturally  conclude  that  your  in- 
formant has  the  blood  of  &e  How- 
ards in  his  veins.  It  is  nearly 
certainit  is  not  so.  Yet  there  is  the 
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singnlar  delusion  in  many  minds, 
that  to  stand  by  the  aristocracy  on 
all  occasions  will  make  one  aristo- 
cratic. When  a  young  lady  who 
sings  tells  you  of  some  rival  singer, 
that  she  has  no  cultivation,  or  no 
ear,  or  no  voice,  the  a8sociation  of 
contrast  is  instantly  at  work.  The 
depreciator  seems  to  step  upon  the 
pedestal  whence  the  depreciated  has 
been  thrust  down. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  all  depre- 
ciation is  intentionally  dishonest. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  just  and  honest 
depreciation.  You  may  say  a  thing 
is  bad,  because  it  is  so :  and  you 
see  it  is  so ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
say  so.  And  even  where  the  thing 
is  not  bad,  you  may  honestly  think 
it  so.  Your  taste  may  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  And  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  there  are  things  wnich 
unless  you  heartily  like  them,  you 
will  dislike  most  heartily.  Or  you 
may  so  deeply  envy  or  dislike  the 
person  you  are  estimating,  that  were 
ne  good  as  Howard  and  bright  as 
Shakespeare,  you  would  see  no- 
thing in  him  but  what  is  stupid  and 
wicked.  Acute  envy  and  hatred, 
too,  sometimes  give  a  very  keen  in- 
sight into  character ;  and  help  you 
to  hit  the  blot  which  is  really  there, 
though  no  one  ever  saw  it  until  it 
was  discerned  by  your  eagle  yet 
jaundiced  eye.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  depreciation  which  has  not 
even  the  sad  honesty  of  that  hatred 
which  can  honestly  see  no  good  in 
the  hated  persons.  Such  deprecia- 
tion does  not  state  the  true  estimate 
of  the  depreciator ;  but  the  estimate 
which  he  would  wish  others  to 
form.  And  it  is  plainly  so,  when 
you  support  your  depreciatory  esti- 
mate of  any  human  being  by  mis- 
representing him,  and  what  he  has 
said  or  done.  If  you,  telling  the 
country  bookseller  that  the  book  is 
bad,  adduce  as  proof  how  bad  it  is 
that  the  writer  says  in  it  things 
which  you  know  quite  well  he  does 
not  say :  if  you,  anxious  to  show 
how  unsound  is  a  rival  theologian, 


asseverate  that  he  declared  that  sin 
is  quite  right  when  what  he  ^d  was 
that  sin  is  quite  wrong :  then  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  you  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  class  of  ingenaoas 
depreciators,  merely  ambitious  and 
envious ;  and  take  your  rank  with 
evil  speakers,  liars,  and  slanderers. 
You  may  indeed  think  that  yon  are 
lying  in  the  cause  of  truth,  because 
the  rival  theologian  is  truly  nn- 
sound,  and  the  book  attacked  is 
really  bad.  And  you  may  find 
people  who  will  approve  your  manly 
conduct.  But  ordinary  souls,  not 
sophisticated,  or  perhaps  imper- 
fectly enlightened,  may  probablj 
regard  you  as  a  contemptible  ca- 
lunmiator — ^that  is,  if  they  find  yon 
out.  Yet  you  can  always  wnp 
yourself  in  your  int^rity;  and 
think  that  many  people  will  not 
find  you  out.  Ajad  you  need  nerer 
retract  a  falsehood,  however  cleaHj 
brought  home  to  you. 

There  are  folk  who  can  never 
look  at  any  one  else,  at  any  one 
(that  is)  in  their  own  walk  of  life, 
without  some  latent  reference  to 
themselves.  They  instantly  insti- 
tute a  comparison.  And  tins  intro- 
duces a  disturbing  element,  which 
makes  their  estimate  of  the  other 
person  of  no  value.  They  are  look- 
ing on  the  other  person  through 
spectacles  strongly  tinged  with 
green;  perhaps  with  yellow.  If 
you  desire  to  form  a  sound  and 
right  estimate  of  any  one  whose 
work  is  the  same  as  yours,  or  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  competitor 
for  the  same  kind  of  standing,  pa 
must  for  the  time  forget  roniself 
altogether.  The  most  inappredable 
reference  to  yourself  will  entirelj 
vitiate  the  estimate  formed.  But 
there  are  people  who  have  it  not 
in  them  to  form  an  impersonal  and 
unselfish  estimate  of  another.  Ther 
never  think  that  the  other  man  i^ 
six  feet  high,  or  seven,  as  the  case 
mav  be ;  but  that  he  is  so  masf 
incnes  taller  or  shorter  than  ihej 
are.  They  never  think  that  the  mank 
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a  very  clever  man,  or  a  very  stnpid 
man ;  bat  that  he  is  not  bo  clever 
as  they  are,  or  stupider  than  they 
are.  Sach  are  the  hnman  beings 
who  are  discontented  nnless  they 
are  recognised  as  cock  of  the  walk. 
Thej  can  bear  no  brother  near  the 
throne.  In  selecting  their  asso- 
ciates, they  do  not  want  eqnal  com- 
panions bat  hnmble  attendants.  I 
have  known  one  or  two  eminent  men 
who  eschewed  the  socieiy  of  their 
equals ;  and  greatlj  affected  that  of 
their  intellectaal  inferiors,  who  were 
very  inferior  indeed.  Bat  then  the 
inferiors  kept  on  talking  to  the 
eminent  man  without  cease  about 
himself:  his  views,  influence,  pro- 
spects, enemies  and  persecutors. 
They  ceased  not  to  set  before  him 
butt(Br  in  a  somewhat  shabby  dish. 
And  that  made  up  for  everything. 
Then  there  are  men  who,  though 
possessing  good  ability,  have  ambi- 
tion on  a  scale  &r  beyond  their 
ability.  Their  ambition  prompts 
the  desire  to  step  up  farther  than 
thdr  ability  enables  them  to  step 
up.  And  as  they  find  they  cannot 
themselves  step  up,  they  judge  that 
it  will  come  to  the  same  thing  to 
make  others  stand  down.  Thus 
relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  they 
think  to  hold  the  place  they  want. 
Poor  are  the  manifestations  of  such 
a  spirit.  I  have  known  human 
persons  who,  in  commending  the 
doings  of  any  one  outside  their  own 
fiunily,  would  never  go  beyond  Not 
BAD.  They  never  would  say  a  kind 
or  encouraging  word  to  any  one 
(outside  their  own  family)  about 
anything  he  had  done.  They  would 
admit  merit,  indeed,  in  people  who 
could  never  come  into  any  com- 
parison with  themselves.  Being 
preachers,  they  would  cordially 
commend  a  vnriter  of  comic  songs. 
Being  authors,  they  would  com- 
mend an  old  gentleman's  prowess 
in  the  hunting-field.  That  did  not 
interfere  with  the  general  glorifica- 
tion of  the  greatest  number,  which 
(as  is  well  known)  is  number  one. 


And  they  would  even  praise  a  man 
in  their  own  walk  after  he  was 
dead,  of  whom  they  never  had  said 
a  good  word  while  he  was  living. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  having 
a  self,  that  we  see  evei^hing  out  of 
the  windows  of  our  own  soul.  And 
these  windows  are  never  entirely 
achromatic.  They  always  cast 
something  of  their  own  colour  on 
all  things  and  all  people  we  see. 
But  a  worthy  person  will  not  con- 
sciously permit  this :  and  with  such 
a  one  tilie  disturbing  element  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  You  know 
the  hearty  fashion  in  which  an  emi- 
nent person  is  praised  by  a  good 
man,  who  never  evens  kvmself  to 
the  like  eminence.  You  know  how 
grudgingly  the  eminent  person's 
eminence  is  admitted  by  another, 
who  enviously  thinks  himself  de- 
serving of  at  least  as  much  praise. 
In  the  first  case,  the  windows  of  the 
soul  are  uncoloured  by  the  thought 
of  self.  In  the  second  they  are 
deeply  tinged  by  it. 

Then  while  some  people  think  to 
exalt  themselves  by  depreciating 
others,  there  are  those  whose  pur- 
pose is  somewhat  different.  They 
don't  want  to  be  exalted.  All 
they  want  is  to  be  allowed,  without 
any  great  scandal,  to  keep  some 
place  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unfit,  vrith  its  material  advantages. 
They  have,  somehow,  been  pitch- 
forked into  a  position  which  they 
hold  in  horrible  inefficiency.  They 
do  its  duty  worse  than  it  ever  was 
done  by  mortal  man.  But  they 
think  to  divert  attention  from  their 
own  incapacity  and  uselessness,  by 
an  arrogant  depreciation  of  other 
people:  possibly  by  an  arrogant 
depreciation  of  all  humankind,  spe- 
cially of  all  political  leaders,  of  all 
eminent  orators,  of  all  popular 
writers.  This  goes  down  with 
some  people.  It  comes  to  be 
thought  that  the  incapable  folk  can- 
not be  so  incapable,  or  they  would 
not  talk  so  big.  Odd  they  may  be; 
but  surely  they  cannot  be  block* 
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heads,  but  rather  eccentric  geniuses. 
And  as  for  their  work,  thej  mnst 
be  doing  it  not  miserably  ill,  bat 
only  very  qneerly.  And  efficiency 
may  coexist  with  queemess. 

Among  the  circnmsiances  which 
lead  human  beings  to  honestly  look 
down  on  their  fellow-crcatnres, 
there  are  some,  the  rationale  of 
whose  working  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. All  one  can  say  is,  that 
certain  effects  appear  to  follow  cer- 
tain causes;  but  how,  no  mortal 
knows.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  if  you  are  driving  a  very  swift 
horse,  which  easily  passes  all  other 
equipages  on  a  country  road,  your 
heart  will  be  filled  with  pride ;  and 
you  will  be  aware  of  a  temptation 
to  despise  the  people  you  overtake 
and  pass  by.  By  passing,  let  it  be 
understood  I  mean  overteking,  and 
in  that  sense  passing.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  even  a  very 
sluggish  steed  to  pass  the  veiy 
swiftest,  provided  the  two  are  going 
in  opposite  directions.  But  if  you, 
driving  a  thoroughbred  in  a  light 
trap,  were  to  drive  out  of  a  market 
town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  market  day,  going  towards 
your  home  which  is  five  miles  off, 
and  were  to  overhaul  in  rapid  suc- 
cession a  whole  lot  of  farmers, 
jogging  along  in  their  dog-carts 
drawn  by  heavy  cart-horses  at  a 
clumsy  irot,  why  in  the  name  of 
Glory  should  you  be  proud  ?  Yet 
you  will  be  so :  unspeakably  elated, 
bright  may  be  the  summer  after- 
noon :  thick  and  green  the  trees : 
smiling  the  fields :  and  sweet  the 
distant  views  here  and  there :  but 
all  these  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
time,  as  you  and  your  man-servant 
sweep  by  the  poor  jog-trotters. 
Now,  an  analogous  case  of  unrea- 
sonable self- exaltation  shall  here  be 
described.  Have  you  not  remarked, 
that  men  who  write  a  very  obscure, 
transcendental,  and  unintelligible 
style,  are  strongly  disposed  to  look 
down  on  all  their  fellow-creatures  ? 
Specially  do  such  tend  to  despise 


men  who  write  clear  and  compre- 
hensible English.  Why  slionld  it 
be  ?  Yet  it  is.  Bvery  one  knows 
those  in  whose  discourse,  spoken  or 
written,  there  is  that  which  tends 
to  awe  those  whom  it  does  not  in- 
fhriate.  Among  those  whom  it 
infuriates  let  this  writer  tab  liis 
place.  There  are  processes  of 
thought  with  no  discernible  co- 
herence :  reasons  which  appear  to 
have  no  earthly  bearmg  on  the 
question  they  are  adduced  to  pro^: 
large  principles  laid  down  in  flat 
oontradiction  to  common  sense: 
and  all  this  is  done  in  an  obscore 
and  affected  style,  which  no  ordi- 
nary person  can  understand.  And 
then  the  irritating  Bust  is,  that  tins 
transcendental  talker  or  writer,  wbo 
it  is  plain  does  not  know  what  be 
would  be  at,  and  who  is  followio^ 
no  connected  thread  of  thought,  hi 
exactly  the  insufferable  air  of  snjw* 
rioriiy  which  you  have  seen  in  the 
man  driving  the  horse  whose  easj 
trot  is  at  sixteen  miles  an  honr. 
He  is  elated;  puffed  up;  oontemp- 
tnouH ;  calmly  deprecntory  of  ail. 
He  fancies  he  is  one  of  the  higher 
order  of  intellects ;  and  that  he 
has  got  a  great  deal  of  the  higher 
cultivation.  He  wronglj  imagines 
that  all  this  balderdash  is  the 
exercise,  the  free  exercise,  of  the 
speculative  intellect,  whidi  is  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind.  In  fact,  he 
has  merely  the  power  of  talking 
nonsense.  And  it  is  wonderfol  how 
many  could  develop  that  power  if 
they  tried.  Of  course,  yon  see  whf 
the  transcendental  man  looks  down 
on  the  intelligible.  There  have 
been  great  men  who  were  obscnre: 
I  am  obscure :  therefore  I  am  a 
great  man.  The  water  to  whose 
bottom  it  is  hard  to  see  is  deep: 
you  cannot  see  to  the  bottom  of  mj 
talk  :  therefore  it  is  deep.  In  ^^^ 
it  is  merely  what  Scotch  peopte 
call  drumly. 

There  is  nothing  more  certaiD 
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than  this  :ihat  the  iHadiiisn,  being 
nndnty  depredated,  will   take    it 
qmeily  and  without  complaint.   He 
m&j  think  that  people  arotmd  him 
onght  to  think  of  him  more  highly 
than  thej  do ;  but  he  will  remember 
that  nohocty  ever  gained  hj  wbim- 
pering  that  he  is  not  appreciated. 
Of  course,  there  are  imappreciated 
men  and  women  i   persoiiB    with 
facilities  and  acoompliebments  en< 
tirelj  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  among  wbom  they  live.     If 
their  powers  and  merits  be  real, 
their  day  will  come.     I  bare  entire 
confidence  in  the  ordering  of  Pro- 
Tidence.    We  have  all  known  snob 
as  had  in  them  great  makings,  who 
were  set  in  life  where  they  conld 
do  Htde  more  than  stand  and  wait : 
or  the  fine^f  tempered  blade  has 
even  been  set  where  it  was  called 
to  do,  sadly  and  not  very  Well,  the 
work  which  the  rade  hatchet  wonld 
have  done  efficiently  and  cheerfhlly . 
Bat  the  good  time  comes :  perhaps 
after  long  waiting.    Let  not  the 
swan,  meantime  nmked  as  an  ugly 
duck,  lose  heart.     And  it  is  likely 
ftat  there  were  those  things  about 
the  swan,  which  made  it  very  need- 
M  that  many  takings-down  shotdd 
take  the  conceit  out  of  it,  before  it 
shonid  be  allawed  to  find  its  place. 
Before  honour  is  hnmility :  there  is 
no  more  fixed  general  law :  though 
it  has  its  exceptions.     And  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  reckoned  fkr  below 
yonr  level,  yet  diligently  to  go  on 
^th  your  work.     Under  those  con- 
ditions, you  wiD  do  the  best  work 
yon  will  ever  do.     The  discipline 
is  painfiEd  :    bat  it  is  by  painfdl 
fecipKne  that  human  beings  are 
brought  to  what  is  morally  their 
best.    No  really  noble  nature  was 
ever  refined  by  unvaried  success 
^d  happiness.     A  good  bath  of 
depreciation  is  a  bracing  thing,  if 
j(m  have  stamina  to  stand  it.     It 
may  kill  you  altogether :  but  if  it 
io  not  kill  you,  you  will  come  out 
)f  it  strengthened,  sweetened,  so- 
bered, humbled.     And  what  we  all 


need,  is  strength,  sweetness,  sober- 
ness, and  humility. 

If  the  taking  down  which  comes 
of  depreciation  be  a  blessing,  it  is 
comfortable  to  think  that  a  great 
many  people  get  a  great  deal  of  it. 
There  are  many,  who  are  made  to 
feel,  many  times  eveiy   day,  that 
nobody  thinks  much  of  them  ;  and 
that  nobody  wants  their  serrices  in 
their  peculiar  walk.     There  is  a 
street,  a  noble  street,  a  long  street, 
in  this  world.    There  is  a  broad 
pavement  on  one  side  of  it,  along 
which    multitudes     of    men    and 
women  go.     On  the  other  side  are 
gardens:   at  intervals  there    is  a 
succession  of  cab-stands,  where  are 
many  cabs.  As  you  walk  along  that 
street,  if  your  eye  is  turned  towards 
the  cabstands  across  the  way,  many 
cabmen  eagerly  hold  up  their  whips, 
surmising  that  you  are  looking  for 
a  cab,  and  each  desirous  that  you 
should  employ  him.     Let  me  say, 
that  when  you    come  to  be  well 
acquainted  with    various   cabmen, 
you  will  find  how  exactly  like  your- 
self they  are,  and  will  sympathise 
with  them  more  completely:  then 
you  will  learn  how  exciting  and 
nervous  work  it  is  to  be  all  day 
eagerly    watching     for    shillings. 
This  by  the  way.     As  the  philoso- 
phic thinker  walks  that  street,  and 
sees  the  eager  whips  held  up,  the 
reflection  will    arise.    All  human 
beings  are  holding  up  their  whips. 
They  are  all  on  the  stand,  waiting 
to  be  taken.     We  ask  our  brothers 
of  the  earth  to  give  us  leave  to  toil. 
And  they  wiU  not  take  us  from  the 
cabstand :  they  will  not  employ  us. 
I  do  not  say  it  by  way  of  complaint, 
or  of  accusation :    it  is   nobody's 
fault:    it  is  the  inevitable  law  of 
this  great  universe.     But  I  say  it 
is   disheartening    t^  hold  up   the 
anxious  whip,  and  find  no  one  wants 
us.     It  is  weaiy  work  to  stand  aU 
day  in  the  market-place,  because  no 
one  has  hired  us :  thinking  of  the 
hungry    little    mouths    at    home, 
whose    supper    depends    on    our 
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heads,  but  raiJier  eccentric  geninseb. 
And  as  for  their  work,  they  must 
be  doing  it  not  miserably  ill,  bnt 
only  very  qneerly.  And  efficiency 
may  coexist  with  qneemess. 

Among  the  circnmsionces  which 
lead  human  beings  to  honestly  look 
down    on    their    fellow-creatures, 
there  are  some,  the  rationale 
whose  working  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand.   All  one  can  say  is,   that  ; 
certain  effects  appear  to  follow  oer-  <J 
tain  causes;  but  how,  no  mort^,  ' 
knows.     There  can  be  no  ques<r    - , 
that  if  you  are  driving  a  very  r  '  \ 
horse,  which  easily  passes  all      '  ' 
equipages  on  a  country  roa-  -^ 

heart  will  be  filled  with  pr  ,  '  *w 
you  will  be  aware  of  a  t'  <iheir 

to  despise  the  people  yr  .  while 
and  pass  by.  By  pass;  >st  heart, 
understood  I  mean  ov  jad,  being 
in  that  sense  passir  /  looks,  may 
paratively  easy  fo*  jor  unsought: 
shiggish  steed  tc  jf  vacuous  block- 
BwStest,  provider  «  poor  preacher, 
in  opposite  direr  ^  to  help  him  to  a 
driving  a  tho*  ^  writer  abides  in  a 
trap,  were  to  ^ose  National  Church 
town  at  fou^  irhatsoever  could  help 
noon  of  a  n^|^er  to  almost  any  living, 
your  hom^^^^nreacher  I  mean  a  bad 
and  wero/f^Hany  are  the  slights  and 
cession  x^ona  which  that  poor  fellow 
joggij'/Sw'*  Vulgar  and  coarse- 
drav^  /^  persons  will  not  conceal 
dti^  >^itl0  they  think  of  him.  Even 
^^  j^jnost  polished  and  sympathetic 
y    jUi  (when  possible)  avoid  going  to 

tggr  him  preach.  Lideed,  there  are 
,  ^^irange  to  say)  polished  and  sym- 
^thetic  souls  who  will  (when  pos- 
^ble)  avoid  going  to  hear  even  a 
very  good  preacher.  The  normal 
impression  of  a  sermon  in  many 
quarters  is  of  something  to  avoid, 
if  at  all  possible.  And  I  have  re- 
marked that  men,  who  are  them- 
selves very  good  preachers,  are 
•especially  impatient  of  hearing  any 
one  preach  except  themselves.  To 
themselves,  indeed,  they  will  listen 
with  pleasure  for  a  great  length  of 
time.     Indeed,  I  have  come  to  think 


men  who  write/ 
hensible  "ExigV^,  i 
be?    Yeti^^y  / 

those  in  w?5''i    / 
written,//<J(?  4 
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»,    infb^lff 

of  pi'/;y  •.  ' 


ij  be 
i)tb»t 

facokr 

£6  the  &cokT 

^r   cannoi  is 

.  .0  and  running  in 

jne  pipe :  and  in  tk 

iinons  some  minds  sit 

and    some    prodnctiTe. 

mains  a  third  class, alaz^ 

1  *  '      of  minds  which  in  this  re- 

•      u  are  neither  the  one  nor  tk 

.ner. 

The  cases  of  the  barrister  aad 

the  clergyman  are  cases  in  which  a 

human  being's  bread  and  butts 

depend  upon  his  being  feyonnblj 

appreciated,  at  least  by  some.  Aud 

where    favourable  appreciation  u 

lacking,  the  mere  sense  of  mortiferi 

vanity   is    gradually  lost  in  tk 

graver  sense  of  Miiie  in  life.  Aud 

the    sentimental   vanishes  in  tk 

presence  of  the  substantial   let  a 

the  absence  of  the  suhsfaaitial,  tk 

sentimenialbulks  soUdly,»ndweigb 

heavily.  Social  depreciation,  though 

a  sentimental  grievance,  is  toly 

felt  as  a  grievance,  by  manj 

who  have  conquered  the  snbs 

rewards  of  life.    After  a  man  has 

made  a  fortune    and  honght  w 

estate,    the    next    question  to  be 

settled  is,   How  the  neigbboumg 

landed  people  will   recaTe  bin- 

ShaU  he  be  willingly  received  ijfo 

the  charmed  and  (in  its  own  * 

ment)  aristocratic  circle?  SWliJ 

be  wholly  excluded  from  it?  ^f 

he,  bit  by  bit,  by  many  efforts,  afi^ 

many  slights,   through  long  toe, 

establish  his  footing  in  the  fea  j^^ 

the  figure  may  be  allowed)  of  tbe 

cold  shoulder  ?     The  like  questions 

will  faU  to  be  decided  as  regardi 

new-comers  to  a  district^  vbo  »te 

not  rich,   and  can  hny  no  estote. 

There  are  people  who  will  consider 

whether  or  not  they  sbll  knot 

their   parish  clergyman  otbem« 

than    professional^:  and  whetk 

they    shall    know    his  wife  and 
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daaghters.  And  the  clergyman  and 
his  wife,  possibly  better  bom  and 
very  likely  better    educated    than 
many  of  tbe  landed  people  round 
then,  may  have  to  live  under  the 
cold  shade  of  sucoessful  merchan- 
dise, not   to   say  of   aristocracy. 
Once,  in  Ethiopia,  a  man  of  genins, 
incombent   of   a    certain    parish, 
wherein  dwelt  a  magnate  of  the 
earth,  was  kept  by  the  magnate  as 
ftt  the  end  of  an  extremely  long 
pole.    The  man  of  genius  was  not 
good  enough   for    the    magnate's 
familiar  acquaintance.      But   time 
brings  its  revenges :  and  after  some 
years  of  this  depreciation,  the  man 
of  genius  was  found  quite  worthy  of 
the  friendship  of  a  person  as  much 
bi^er  than  the  magnate  as    the 
magnate  was  (socially  and  conven- 
tionally) bigger  than  the  man  of 
genins:  the  person,   in   fact,  who 
can  make  a  duke.    To  prevent  mis- 
take, I  think  it  right  to  add  that 
this  happened  several  centuries  ago. 
I  have  known,  in  a  rural  district,  a 
quarterly   reviewer     magnificently 
patronised  by  a  retired  tradesman 
who  talked  about  his  Ouse  and  his 
Hoaks.  Now,  in  every  case  wherein 
a  poor  bnt  cultivated  gentleman  is 
contemned   by  richer    folk    about 
lim,  there  is  exactly  one  course  to 
follow.    That  course  is  to  say  and 
do  in  the  matter  just  nothing  what- 
soever.   Ignore  the  whole  thing: 
there  are  worthier  things  to  think 
ibottt,  in  this  world.     It  is  incon- 
ceivably  petty,     it     is     decidedly 
^Igar-minded,  to  take  the  position, 
^y  dcnH  you  visit  me  ?  lam  as  good 
w  you.    Whenever    any  one  talks 
ibout  being  as  good  as  such  another 
)erBon,  it  is  all  wrong.     That  is 
lot  the  tack,  at  all.    If  people  don't 
'boose  to  know  you,  it  just  cannot 
»  helped :  cannot  be  helped  by  you. 
I^e  loss,  perhaps,  is  their  own: 
)erhap8  it  is  not.     And  the  blame 
B  that  of  nobody  in  particular.     It 
omes  of  the  entire  social  system  of 
n  old  country,  not  entirely  delivered 
rom  feudal  ideas ;  though  assuredly 
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in  the  process  of  being  very  rapidly 
set  free  from  them.  The  writer  is 
a  Tory,  but  a  democratic  Tory ;  and 
a  very  hearty  admirer  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  John  Bright.  If  the  words 
of  honour  now  prefixed  to  his  name 
are  to  be  understood  in  their  gram- 
matical meaning,  they  are  about  a 
thousand  times  as  applicable  as  in 
the  case  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  who  have  hitherto  borne 
them. 

Yes :  don't  chafe  under  contempt.' 
Take  it  all  quietly.  To  chafe  will 
do  no  good:  it  will  do  decided 
harm,  in  ways  too  many  to  be  here 
indicated.  And  I  have  beheld  the 
day  of  redress  come.  I  have  seen, 
the  tables  turned:  turned  covun. 
pletely  upside  down.  But  as  the 
parson  in  contempt  had  taken  it 
quietly,  so  the  parson  in  excelsia^ 
bore  his  triumph  meekly.  He  had 
been  little  depressed,  and  was  not 
unduly  exalted.  I  have  known,^ 
indeed,  an  instance  in  which  old 
scores  were  exacted  to  the  last 
farthing:  where  Bobinson  Crusoe 
and  Friday  having  exactly  changed 
their  places,  Friday's  foot  went 
down  pretty  heavily  on  Bobinson's 
neck.  It  would  have  been  better 
otherwise.  Still,  with  what  mea- 
sure you  mete,  it  may  chance  that 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

Thinking  of  appreciation,  let  thia 
be  said. 

People  who  have  failed  of  reach- 
ing an  important  place  in  life,  or 
who  have  not  yet  reached  it^  are 
ready  to  think  that  if  they  had  once 
got  the  place  they  wish  for,  all 
would  be  right  with  them.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake.  After 
a  man  has  been  put  in  an  important 
place,  then  begins  his  great  task. 
This  is  to  keep  his  place:  to 
approve  himself  worthy  of  it.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  to  do  his  work 
efficiently  and  well:  that  is  taken 
for  granted.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
the  man  set  in  the  important  place 
has  before  him  the  difficult  task  of 
taking  his  right  position:  keeping 
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bimself  from  being  pnsbed  down 
from  it :  from  being  presumed  npon 
bj  people  round.    Having  gained 
bis   place,  be  bas  still  to  conquer 
bis  position.     And  tibis  is  not  to  be 
done  by  one  great  oatbnrst  of  self- 
assertion;   or  eren   hj  making  it 
conspicuonsly  apparent,   for   once, 
tbat  jott  are  fit  for  tbe  work  to  be 
done.  It  must  bo  done  b  j  a  constant 
keeping  np  of  your  true  position  : 
,  by  a  quiet  but  resolute,  judicious, 
and  unceasing  preventing  of  otbers 
from  encroacbing  on  you  :  by  sbow- 
ing  yourself  in  a  bundred  ways,  on 
a  bundled  occasions,  strong  enougb 
for  tbe  place.      The  fact  tbat  two 
men  bave  held  tbe  same  office,  does 
not  in  tbe  least  prove  tbat  tbese 
'men  beld  tbe  same  position  in  life. 
Tbe  titular  rank  and  legal  autbority 
.of    tbe    Lord    Chancellor,  or   tbe 
Home  Secretary  remain  tbe  same, 
whatever  individual  men  be  Chan- 
cellor   or   Home   Secretary:     but 
imllions  of  miles  apart   may  bave 
been  the  actual   position  and  esti- 
mation of  two  successive  Chancellors 
or  Home  Secretaries.    One  may  be 
magnificently  equal  to  bis  work  and 
master  of  his  situation  ;  and  gifted 
witb  the   magical   art   of  making 
every  one  feel  it,  without  taking  the 
least   apparent    means    to    make 
people   feel   it.    Anotber,  without 
b^ing  conspicuously  too  weak  for 
bis  work,    may  yet  make  all  men 
know  that  be  is  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sumed on:    to  have  bis   authority 
trenched   on:    to   have  gratuitous 
advice  offered  bim.     Whenever  any 
new  person  is  put  in  any  place,  high 
or  low,  frt)m  a  parish   clergyman, 
professor,  or  schoolmaster,  up  to  a 
cbief  justice,    prime   minister,    or 
monarch,  a  great  many  people  are 
straightway  on  the  alert  to  discover 
whether  he  is  equal  to  his  place,  or 
superior  to  it,  or  inferior  to  it.     A 
great   many  people    are   ready  to 
make  a  little  snip  at  the  outer  edges 
of  his  power :  to  very  slightly  tread 
on  just  the  hem  of  his  garment :  to 
seek  to  edge  themselves    into   the 


possession  of  just  an  inch  or  two  of 
tbe  ground  be  ougbt  to  ffl.  Se> 
vants,  specially  faithful  and  good 
servants,  of  many  years'  standing, 
perseveringly  try  it  on  :  tiy  to  en- 
croach :  and  it  must  be  distiucdj 
tbougb  tacitly  settled  wbo  is  to  lie 
master.  In  many  cases,  the  TehJ&^ 
positions  are  precisely  reversei 
And  for  tbe  being  wbo  is  set  k 
authority  to  bold  bis  place,  does 
not  imply  on  bis  part  the  smallesl 
degree  of  violence.  Quite  tiie 
reverse.  Qui^  persistence  is  what 
does  it.  I  never  knew  so  perfecc 
order  maintained  in  any  academic 
ball,  as  in  the  class-room  of  & 
certain  professor,  wbo  belped  to 
fbrm  tbe  writer's  logical  mind. 
That  eminent  man  daily  presidedjiz 
a  class-room,  filled  with  some  two 
bundred  young  men.  Perfect  was 
the  discipline  !  Yet  the  professor 
was  never  known  to  raise  bis  voice. 
There  was  nothing  truculent  in  his 
aspect.  He  was  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  man.  Yet  every  one  ever 
placed  under  bim  felt  instinctively 
tbat  there  was  a  being  not  to  be 
presumed  upon.  And  no  mortal 
ever  tried  to  presume  upon  bim. 
Yet  across  the  same  quadrangle, 
you  migbt  bave  seen  a  pro€»sor 
quite  as  able,  quite  as  much  master 
of  his  subject,  who  could  sometimes 
hardly  bold  his  class  in  order  evec 
by  vehement  objurgations.  You 
see,  there  are  cases  in  which  yon 
feel  you  may  try  it  on:  others  in 
whicb  you  are  inwardly  conscions 
that  you  bad  better  not.  And  ike 
size  of  tbe  animal  has  not  mncb  to 
do  with  it.  A  goose  is  a  b^gT?r 
bird  than  an  eagle.  But  yon 
defiantly  approacb  the  goose,  ex- 
claiming Boo  I  To  the  eagle,  ever 
in  captivity,  you  afford  a  wid^ 
berth. 

After  a  man  bas  kept  his  plact 
for  about  two  or  three  years,  ihi 
thing  is  understood.  By  that  timt-. 
if  be  bas  shown  himself,  in  pitK 
and  in  judgment,  adequate  to  his 
place,   be    will    have   litUe  more 
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trouble  m  holding  his  own.  And 
if  he  have  ^  shown  himself  nneqnal 
to  his  place,  ke  will. probably  have 
been  quite  beaten  and  have  knocked 
under.  Yes,  indeed :  the  self-aame 
office  may  imply  two  totally  dif- 
ferent places,  as  held  by  two  dif- 
ferent men.  >When  one  hears  of 
41  man  being- made  -  a  bishop  or 
arehbLsh^  t  •  when  aU  the  man's 
friends  are  oongraialiating  him  on 
his  elevation:  when  a  multitade  of 
the  disappointed  are  disposed  to 
envy  him:'  let  «is  ««ther  sympa- 
thetically think  what  he  has  before 
him!  Not  merely  in  the  way  of 
hard  work  and  of  onerons  responsi- 
bility, but  of  actual  fight  for  proper 
appreciation.  A  bisLop,  indeed, 
mayin  some  eases  get  off  by  merely 
iooking  the  thing  :  but  a  chancellor 
or  attorney-general  must  be  able  to 
prove  himself  so,  at  any  hour. 
AnyhooT,  the  occasion  may  arise 
whioh  shall  make  it  plain  to  every- 
body, whether  or  noi  he  is  the  man 
for  the  place.  .  And  his  trial  of 
wortfaiiieBd  will  be  a  public  one,  in 
the  presence  of  able  critics  and 
severe  ones.  Most  miserable  is  he, 
who  holds  an  hmportant  place, — 
and  places  relatively  important  are 
innumemhle,^ — ^and  knows  he  is  not 
fit  for  it. '  This  is  fhr  worse  than  to 
^  oftit  altogipther.  No  doubt,  the 
most  unfit  never  suspect  their  un- 
fitness^ We  have  seen  a  self-satis- 
fied dunderhead  seated  compla- 
cently in  the  chair  which  a  man  of 
genius  had  wanted.  Far  from  his 
mind  was  the  thought  that  he 
was  the  wrong  man:  though  that 
thought  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
mind,  of  such  as  saw  him.  The 
light  nxan,  if  par  negoUis  neque 
mperiory  is- often  vexed  by  fears 
Piat  be  is  below  his  work.  This  is 
^e  disappointment  of  successful 
ben-    Keats,    morbidly  ambitious 

Eld  morbidly  sensitive,  declared 
at,  *  there  is  no  fiercer  hell  than 
kilure  in  a  great  attempt.'  One 
peed  not  talk  about  hells .  that  way 
if  speaking  is  hyperbolical.  •  But  it 


may  be  said,  confidently,  that  to  a 
worthy  man,  there  can  be  no  sorer 
trial  than  to  hold  a  great  place  in 
conscious  unfitness  for  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  those  men  who 
can  do  all  that  with  perfect  com- 
posure. I  wish  I  had  the  ordering 
of  two  or  three  things  in  this 
world.  I  should  take  the .  square 
man  out  of  the  round  hole  where  he 
has  stuck  too  long;  and  I  should 
put  in  the  round  man ! 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of 
literary  criticism. 

It  appears  to  me  as  though  the 
tone  of  literary  criticism,  in  some 
quarters  at  l^t,  were  beconung 
more  arrogant  than  it  used  to  be. 
There  seem  to  be  many  men  who 
prove  their  superior  intellect  and 
discernment  in  the  fiushion  which 
so  impressed  the  country  book- 
seller. And  there  are  many  men 
who,  in  reviewing  a  book^  do  it  as 
from  a  very  great  elevM^on  above 
the  author.  Now,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  reviewer  is  a  mudi  abler, 
more  thoughtful,  and  more  culti- 
vated man  than  the  author  re- 
viewed :  but  there  must  be  a  good 
many  instances  in  which  that  is 
not  so.  And  sometimes,  just  to 
give  the  name  of  the  reviewer,  and 
to  set  it  over  against  that  of  the 
reviewed,  would  be  a  practical  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsurdwn  of  the  criticism. 
Here  are  two  human  beings  who 
differ  in  opinion  or  in  taste :  all  the 
world  may  judge  which  of  the  two 
is  the  likelier  to  be  right.  Of 
course,  I  am  supposing  the  criticism 
to  be  honest :  not  inspired  by  envy 
or  dislike.  And  it  is  quite  plain 
that  some  criticism  is  inspired  by 
envy  or  dislike:  or  at  least,  by 
honest  antipathy.  Now,  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  man  who  was  a 
booby  at  college,  under  the  veil  of 
the  anonymous,  complacently  look- 
ing down  on  the  man  who  was 
senior  wrangler,  or  a  double  first- 
class  :  and  looking  down  on  him, 
too,  just  in  the  field  where  his  main 
strength  lies.     Yet  I  have  known 
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.tliis,  more  than  onoe  or  twice.  I 
have  known  the  third-class  man  to 
say  of  the  first-class  man,  that  his 
writings  were  fit  enough  for  minds 
of  an  inferior  order.  Well,  even  if 
the  senior  wrangler  be  an  inferior 
man,  it  is  not  for  the  plucked  one 
to  look  down  on  him  from  a  higher 
elevation.  For  if  the  senior  wrangler 
be  an  inferior  man,  what  must  the 
plucked  one  be!  And,  supposing 
the  critic  to  be  a  man  of  great 
ability,  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  person  he  criticises,  surely  the 
critic  should  leave  that  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  discriminating  reader, 
as  the  discriminating  reaaer  per- 
ceives how  very  much  abler  and 
better- written  is  the  criticism  than 
the  specimens  given  of  the  work 
criticised.  It  is  certain  that  the 
person  who  is  always  desirous  to 
impress  upon  you  that  he  is  a 
gentleman,  does  a  thing  in  ex- 
tremely bad  taste,  even  if  the  im- 
pression he  desires  to  convey  is 
true.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  taste  is  quite  as  doubt- 
ful, of  frequently  declaring  that  one 
is  a  scholar,  a  well-read  man,  a  very 
able  man.  Would  it  be  a  pleasing 
thing,  arguing  a  good  and  noble 
nati^,  were  a  rich  man  to  assail  a 
poor  clerk,  and  say.  Here  you 
wretched  animal:  you  have  only 
eighty  ponnds  a  year  and  I  have 
ten  thousand:  you  live  in  a  poor 
house,  and  I  in  a  grand  one :  you 
eat  bad  dinners,  while  you  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  how  sumptuous 
and  costly  are  those  I  daily  devour  ? 
All  crowing  over  an  inferior:  all 
flaunting  in  his  face  the  matter  as 
to  which  you  are  superior  to  him ; 
is  a  poor  and  cont^ptible  thing. 
And  this  done  as  to  one's  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  abilities 
seems  to  me  the  very  poorest  of  all. 

*  Tell  the  fellow  I  hate  him  :  but 
he  has  written  the  finest  poem  of 
the  last  fifty  years.' 

That  was  the  messa^^e  which  a 
certain  clever  man  of  former  days 


sent  to  Campbell,  when  he  had 
published  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
1^0  opinion  is  asked  of  the  reader 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  judgment 
was  critically  just.  But  let  tlie 
reader  mark  it. 

'Tell  the  fellow  I  detest  him: 
but  I  know  well  the  value  of  his 
favourable  opinion.'  That  ms 
Campbell's  reply  to  the  message. 

I  relate  the  facts  by  way  of  intio^ 
duction  to  saying,  that  a  great  doJ 
of  depreciation  comes  of  mere  dis> 
like :  but  that  dislike  (as  you  see) 
does  not  always  lead  to  depreciation. 
You  may  thoroughly  dislike  a  man, 
and  yet  admit  his  merits.  Yoi 
may  have  a  great  regard  for  a  man : 
and  yet  there  may  be  that  lack  of 
intellectual  sympathy  between  yoi 
that  you  cannot  admire  his  doings, 
sayings,  writings.  And  you  can 
never  have  more  certain  evidence 
that  the  friend  of  whom  you  are 
fond  does  not  admire  you,  than  you 
have  in  the  fact  that  honestly  yoa 
cannot  admire  him.  Great  mntnai 
regard  does  often  prompt  to  mutual 
admiration:  but  not  necessarily. 
Affection  is  a  thing  mysterioas  in 
its  origin.  It  does  not  at  all  oome 
naturally  of  your  thinking  a  person 
very  clever.     Let  us  sort  this  oat 

1 .  You  may  dislike  a  man,  and 
therefore  thiidc  badly  of  him  and 
depreciate  him. 

2.  You  may  dislike  a  man,  and 
plainly  see  that  he  ia  very  derer 
and  his  doings  very  fine. 

3.  You  may  like  a  man,  and  there- 
fore think  highly  of  aU  his  doings. 

4.  You  may  like  a  man,  and  yet 
hold  all  his  doings  very  cheap. 

To  which  let  it  be  added : 

1.  You  may  depreciate  a  man, 
because  you  honestly  think  li^e  of 
him. 

2.  You  may  depreciate  a  man, 
though  you  know  he  does  not  de- 
serve it,  because  you  wish  others  io 
think  little  of  him. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  g«at 
question  of  Dislike,  and  the  oaoses 
thereof. 
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I  set  aside,  here,  the  great  and 
just  causes  of  dislike.  That  a  hn- 
man  being  is  false,  cruel,  malignant, 
anscrapnlons :  that  he  has  cut  an 
moffending  throat:  that  he  has 
siandered  those  who  never  did  him 
anj  harm :  that  by  wicked  lies  he 
has  separated  friends :  that  he  is  lazy 
and  good  for  nothing :  that  he  has 
swindled  widows  and  orphans  of 
their  little  store :  that  he  is  a  self- 
righteons  and  supercilions  Pharisee, 
given  to  publicly  confessing  the 
sins  of  other  men,  and  cursing 
them  under  the  pretext  of  praying 
for  them:  these  are  reasonable 
causes  for  moral  reprobation,  and 
righteous  wrath.  But  I  begin  to 
donbt  whether  these  are  the  chief 
reasons  of  that  dislike  whichabounds 
in  this  world.  And  I  propose  to 
suggest,  for  the  reader's  Considera- 
tion, certain  reasons  which  I  have  re- 
marked as  producing  dislike,  some- 
times in  very  keen  forms  of  it. 

A  dislikes,  or  even  hates  B,  be- 
caose  B  has  been  successful.  Most 
mpardonable  is  this  offence  to  some 
ignoble  natures.  And  specially  if 
A  and  B  were  competitors  for  any 
end  whatsoeyer,  and  B  beat  A, 
A,  if  a  mean  creature,  will  hate  B 


Of  course,  this  is  natural.  It 
would  not  be  done  if  it  were  not  in 
some  sense  natural.  But  it  is  natu- 
ral only  as  evil  weeds  and  morbid 
growths  may  be  said  to  be  so.  It 
is  just  so  discreditable,  that  only 
the  most  cynical  would  confess  he 
was  actuated  by  such  a  motive.  A 
would  probably  declare  upon  oath 
that  his  persevering  vilification  of 
B  does  not  in  any  degpree  come  of 
this.  But  A  might  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  so  swearing.  For  it 
is  unwise  in  any  man  to  asseverate 
about  himself  and  his  motives  that 
(even  if  it  be  true)  which  no  mortal 
will  believe.  And  motives  some- 
times lead  to  action,  while  the  per- 
son led  to  action  is  unaware  what 
leads  him  to  action.  X  and  Y 
are  human   beings,  both  bom  at 


Toller-porcorum.  Both  are  small 
authors.  X  has  been  very  success* 
ful;  Y  very  unsuccessful.  For  a 
long  time,  x  did  as  it  were  lay  him- 
self on  X's  track,  and  virulently 
abuse  him,  not  without  much  pun- 
gent cleverness  and  some  degree  of 
truth.  Doubtless  Y  would  indig- 
nantly deny  that  his  habitual  cry- 
ing down  of  X  came  in  any  mea- 
sure of  envy  at  the  success  of  X : 
but  knowing  the  imperfection  of 
human  minds  and  hearts,  we  may 
well  conclude  t^t  some  measure  of 
that  unworthy  feeling  prompted  to 
the  never-ceasing  railing.  And  the 
fact  that  Y,  whenever  he  has  pub- 
lished a  new  attack  on  his  early 
friend  X,  distributes  many  copies  of 
the  attack  among  X's  friends,  maybe 
explained  by  supposing  that  Y  reels 
solenmly  bound,  with  whatever  pain, 
to  do  judgment  upon  a  malefactor 
(Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  ahsol- 
vUiir) ;  but  the  thing  looks  bad. 
And  however  severely  Y  shows  X 
up,  in  the  judgment  of  many  he 
much  more  cinielly  shows  up  him- 
self in  each  ferocious  article.  For 
he  who  makes  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  envy  and  hatred  and  reven^ 
which  consume  his  vitals,  is  surely 
a  sorrier  sight  than  the  poor  lazar 
who  presents  to  public  view  his 
loathsome  sores.  And  now  and 
then  we  read  and  hear  attacks, 
which  show  plainly  that  the  person 
who  makes  the  attack  is  literally 
bursting  with  spite ;  often  quite 
impotent. 

Then  you,  if  an  envious  and  ma- 
lignant person,  do  not  so  much  dis- 
like a  successful  person,  even  in 
your  own  walk,  if  you  do  not  know 
him.  You  can  better  bear  the  suc- 
cess of  a  total  stranger,  than  that  of 
one  you  know.  You  do  not,  some- 
how, realise  the  exaltation  of  a  being 
whom  you  know  merely  as  Some- 
body. But  when  one,  familiarly 
known  to  you,  is  suddenly  taken 
and  elevated,  you  hate  him  very 
much.  And  as  your  hatred  does 
harm  to  nobody  but  yourself,  by  all 
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means  indulge  it  if  70a  please.    It 
pnnislies  itself,  severely. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  great  truth  of  the  inexpiable 
provocation  of  success  to  some 
minds,  that  there  are  those  who 
will  dislike  a  man  because  he  lives 
in  a  handsome  house:  because  he 
drives  a  pair  of  horses :  because  he 
is  the  possessor  of  even  one  tho-* 
rough-bred.  I  have  heard  of  a  good 
old  lady  who  was  much  ofifended  by 
the  parish  clergyman's  presuming 
to  ride  such  an  animal.  Had  he 
rode  a  lame  old  brute,  it  would 
have  pleased  her:  but  there  was 
that  about  the  gallant  steed  which 
aroused  her  wrath. 

I  had  prepared  a  list  of  causes  of 
offence  :  but  on  reflection,  I  forbear 
to  give  it.  The  truth  is,  anything 
wluktsoever  that  a  man  may  look, 
say,  or  do,  may  give  offence  to  some- 
body, and  arouse  that  body's  dislike. 
And  if  you  thoroughly  dislike  a 
human  being,  that  human  being 
could  not  wipe  his  fiEice  but  you 
would  dislike  him  the  more  for  it. 
He  is  in  some  way  set  in  opposition 
to  you :  he  thinks  differently  from 
ou:  he  has  a  high,  shrill  voice: 
,e  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle: 
he  is  fat,  and  looks  stupid :  he 
thinks  little  of  Tennyson :  where 
would  the  list  end  ?  And  beyond 
all  the  dislikes  which  we  know  to 
be  unworthy,  and  which  we  know 
might  be  resisted  and  put  down,  is 
that  which  comes  of  natural  anti- 
pathy. There  are  things  you  can- 
not help  hating.  By  iHe  make  of 
your  individual  being  you  must 
hate  them.  And  it  is  just  the 
things  for  your  hatred  of  which  it 
is  impossible  -to  give  any  reason, 
that  you  hate  the  most.  The  creak- 
ing of  a  chair  rubbing  against 
anptber;- the,  tapping  of  a  spoon 
agiwist  a  soup-plate :  the  sound  of 
whistling:  such  little  things  as 
these  are  inexpressibly  disagreeable 
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to  some.  And  there  are  physical 
and  moral  peculiarities  about  your 
fellow-creatures  which  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  irritative  effect  on 
one  here  and  there.  You  caonoi 
get  over  the  dislike.  NothiDgi«> 
mains  for  you  but  to  keep  out  oi 
the  provocative  person's  way. 

There  is  a  relative  depredation. 
In  this  you  do  not  say  of  a  man. 
that  he  is  bad.  But  you  fix  on 
another  man  universally  recognised 
as  bad :  and  you  declare  tliai  in 
your  judgment  the  first  man  is  not 
so  good  as  he. 

Let  me  relate  an  analc^ous  in- 
stance. An  excellent  person,  con- 
scientiously disapproving  of  nnfer- 
mented  wine  as  a  poisonous  drink, 
was  wont  to  offer  his  friends  a 
draught  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  freshly  expressed,  and  vdd 
of  alcohol.  Once,  he  set  that  plea- 
sant beverage  before  a  friend,  a  man 
of  great  amiability  and  poiiten^a. 
The  amiable  friend  dr^ik,  mode- 
rately, of  the  fluid;  and  eaid  no 
word  of  direct  depredattoiL  Butt 
as  he  departed,  the  repressed  feel- 
ing of  his  heart  found  vent.  Turn- 
ing to  his  host,  he  said,  '  My  friend, 
the  next  time  we  partake  of  a  bottie 
together,  if  it  is  quite  the  same  to 
you,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  in 
Gregory's  mixture.'  He  added  no 
more,  but  went.  And  after  reflec- 
tion, the  entertainer  had  it  stronglj 
borne  in  upon  him,  that  his  friend 
had  not  greatly  liked  the  innooaona 
and  unfermented  wine.  Sinking 
instance  of  refined  yet  expressiTe 
depreciation  I  And  who,  let  me 
ask  the  reader  to  oonsider,  wonld 
again  set  before  a  friend  i^  nn- 
inebriating  cup,  when  the  faoA 
declared  that  (good  as  the  nn- 
inebriating  cup  might  be)  he  wooldt 
on  the  whole,  prefer  to  sip  the 
wholesome  extract  of  the  renowned 
physician  ?  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE  laws  of  Whist,  like  those 
of  Nature  before  Newton,  lay 
hid  in  night,  at  all  events  were 
involved  in  most  perplexing  con- 
foflion  and  nnoertaintj,  when  the 
liappj  thought  of  fixing,  defining, 
arranging  and  (so  to  speak)  codi- 
fying them,  occurred  to  a  gentle- 
man possessing  the  requisite  amount 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
admirably  qualified  by  social  posi- 
tion for  the  task.  '  Some  years 
ago,'  writes  Mr.  Baldwin  in  May 
1 864,  '  I  suggested  to  the  late  Hon. 
(George  Anson  (one  of  the  most 
accomplished  whist-players  of  his 
day)  that,  as  the  supremacy  of 
short  whist  was  an  acknowledged 
fact,  a  revision  and  reformation 
of  Hoyle's  rules  would  confer  a 
boon  on  whist-players  generally, 
and  on  those  especially  to  whom 
disputes  and  doubtful  points  were 
constantly  referred.  Our  views  coin- 
cided, but  the  project  was,  for  the 
following  reason,  abandoned.' 

The  reason  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  has  stopped  or  indefi- 
nitely postponed  so  many  other  pro- 
jects for  the  amelioration  of  society 
or  improvement  of  mankind,  namely^ 
the  difficulty  and  trouble  to  be  en- 
countered, with  a  very  uncertain 
chance  of  success.  This  reason  was 
eventually  outweighed  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  £Ace  of  a 
steadily  increasing  evil  which  a 
decided  effort  might  correct;  and 
early  in  1 863  the  legislator  of  the 
whist-table  had  duly  meditated  his 
scheme  and  made  np  his  mind  as 
to  the  right  method  of  executing  it. 
When  Napoleon  had  resolved  upon 


a  code,  he  began  by  nominating  a 
board  of  the  most  eminent  French 
jurists,  whose  sittings  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  attending,  and 
by  whom  it  was  article  by  article 
settled  and  discussed.  Mr.  Baldwin 
proceeded  in  muQh  the  same  JGashion. 
The  board  or  conamittee  which  met 
at  his  suggestion,  or  (as  he  says) 
'kindly  consented  to  co-operate  with 
him,'  was  comprised  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Arlington  Club,  who— 
we  might  take  for  granted,  were  it 
not  notorious  as  a  fact — ^were  re- 
nowned for  the  skilM  practice  as 
well  as  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  game. 

The  foundation  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  may  be  dated  from  697  a.d., 
when  twelve  of  the  founders  met 
and  elected  the  first  Doge.  Their 
descendants,  gU  Elettorali^  formed 
the  first  class  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  with  them  were  subsequently 
associated  the  descendants  of  the 
four  who  joined  in  signing  an  in- 
strument for  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  San  (Horgio  Maggiore. 
The  twelve  were  popularly  spoken 
of  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the 
four  as  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
foundation  of  the  republic  of  whist 
may  be  dated  from  its  reduction 
under  settled  laws ;  and  precedence 
such  as  was  accorded  to  the  Yene* 
tian  Apostles  and  Evangelists  should 
be  accorded  to  the  two  bodies  of 
gentlemen  by  whom  Mr.  Baldwin's 
suggestions  were  so  effectively  car- 
ried out.  The  seven  members  of 
the  Arlington  (who  may  rank  with 
the  Apostles)  were : — George  Ben- 
tinck,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  West  Nor- 


>  1.  77^  LaiMqfSkortWkut.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Baklwin ;  and  ^  2Vea/iM  mi  <A0  (jome. 
Bj  J.  C.  (John  Clay.)    London:  1866. 

%.  The  Laws  and  Prineiples  qf  Whut,  fc.  By  Gayendish  (Jones).  Ninth  Kditaon. 
London:  1S68. 

3.  Siort  Whist.    By  tfijor  A.    The  Eighteenth  Edition.    Newly  Edited,  ice    By 


Pxofenor  P.  (Pole).    London:  1865. 

^  The  Wkut'Au/er,  #c.     By  Lient- 
XiOiidon,  1866. 


^  TU  Wkist'Jnayer,  j-e.     By  Lient-Colonel  B  *  *  *  *  (Blytb).    Thizd  Edition. 

mdon,  1866. 

5.  7MU  du  Whiat.    Par  M.  Deechapelleg.    PariB:  1840. 
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folk ;  John  Bnshe,  Esq.  (son  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  'Patronage');  John 
Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man; the  late  Charles  C.  Greville, 
Esq. ;  Sir  Bainald  Eniglitlej,  Bart., 
M.P.;  H.  B.  Mayne,  Esq. ;  G.Payne, 
Esq. ;  Colonel  Pipon.  The  Resolution 
appointing  them  is  authenticated  by 
the  distinguished  signature  of  Ad- 
miral Rous.  The  code  drawn  up 
by  them  was  transmitted  to  the 
Portland  Club,  the  whist-club  par 
Eminence  since  the  dissolution  of 
Graham's,  which  nominated  the 
following  committee  (who  may 
rank  with  the  Evangelists  of  Ve- 
nice) to  consider  it : — H.  D.  Jones, 
Esq.  (the  father  of  *  Cavendish '), 
chairman  ;  Charles  Adams,  Esq. ; 
W.  F.  Baring,  Esq.;  H.  Pitzroy, 
Esq. ;  Samuel  Petrie,  Esq. ;  H.  M. 
Riddell,  Esq.:  R.  Whebie,  Esq. 
Their  suggestions  and  additions 
were  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Arlington,  and  on  Saturday,  April 
30,  1864 — ^it  is  right  to  be  parti- 
cular— ^thi^s  resolution  was  proposed 
and  carried  unanimously : 

Arlington  Club. 
ThAt  the  Laws  of  Short  Whist  as  framed 
by  the  Whist  Committee,  and  edited  by 
John  Loraine  Baldwin,  EBq>»  be  adopted 
by  this  Club. 

(Signed)    Bxavfobt,  Chairman. 

80  soon  as  this  Resolution  was 
passed,  the  work  was  done  ;  for  all 
the  other  principal  clubs  in  town 
and  countiy  eagerly  notified  their 
adhesion,  and  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  for  individuals  to  refuse 
obedience.  That  the  Continent  and 
the  New  World  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  lead  of  England,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  single  point  of  com- 
parison. Mr.  Baldwin's  Laws  of 
Whist  are  comprised  in  sixteen 
pages,  whereas  284  pages  of  M. 
Deschapelles'  TraiU  da  Whist  are 
devoted  to  the  Laws.  Nor  is  the 
code  the  only  boon  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  codifier:  he 
has  also  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
what  (when  it  was  first  published) 
was  incomparably  the  acutest,  most 


compact,  and  most  practical  essay  on 
the  subject,  A  Treatise  on  the  Game, 
by  J.  C.  (John  Clay) .  It  was  preceded 
by  several  works  of  merit^  but  its 
improving  effects  may  be  traced  in 
all  recent  editions  of  the  best ;  and 
we  have  now  a  literature  of  whist 
which  leaves  the  habitually  Ind 
player,  male  or  female,  without  tb 
semblance  of  an  apology. 

Although  the  large  circulation  of 
these  books  would  imply  genenl 
study  and  corresponding  advance, 
the  effect  has  been  disappointing 
upon  the  whole.  It  is  quite  curions 
to  see  how  many  who  have  made 
whist  their  favourite  occupatiQa 
never  rise  to  the  rank  of  third- 
rate  players :  how  many  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  plainest  principles, 
and  unprepared  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary combinations  or  contingencies: 
how  many  are  almost  always  in 
hopeless  conftision  about  their  leads: 
how  many  have  not  tlie  smaUest 
notion  why  and  when  they  should 
trump  a  doubtful  card,  or  why  and 
when  they  should  lead  trumps.  The 
Italian  who  had  the  honour  of  teach- 
ing George  III.  the  violin,  on  be- 
ing asked  by  his  royal  pupil  what 
progress  he  was  making,  observed, 
'  Please  your  Majesty,  there  are 
three  classes  of  players:  i.  Those 
who  cannot  play  at  all ;  2.  Those 
who  play  badly  ;  3.  Those  idioplay 
well.  Your  Majesty  is  just  rising 
into  the  second  class.'  This  is  the 
outside  compliment  we  could  pay  to 
a  numerous,  section  of  assidaoos 
whist-players.  Yet,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field told  his  son,  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well; 
and  one  would  have  thought  tiiftt  a 
few  hours'  study  might  be  adv»n- 
tageously  bestowed  in  escaping  this 
constantly  recurring  condition  of 
embarrassment,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  annoyance  which  may  be  read 
in  the  partner's  face,  however  indul- 
gent or  well  bred,  when  he  or  she 
happens  to  know  something  of  the 
game. 

This  want  of  proper  grounding 
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and  training,  fiir  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  idle  and  superficial,  is 
freqnentlj  detected  or  avowed  in 
the  higher  orders  of  intellect^  in 
the  most  acnte,  accomplished,  and 
enltivated  minds.  'Ladj  Donegal 
and  1/  writes  Miss  Berry,  '  played 
whist  with  Lord  Ellenborongh  and 
Lord  Erskine.  I  donbt  which  of  the 
four  plays  worst.'  Lord  Thurlow 
declared  late  in  life  that  he  would 
give  half  his  fortune  to  play 
welL  Why  did  he  not  set  about 
it?  Lord  Lyndhnrst  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  were  on  a  par  with 
Lord  Ellenborongh  and  Lord  Ers- 
kine, yet  they  were  both  very  fond  of 
the  game,  and  both  would  eagerly 
have  confirmed  the  justice  of  Tfdley- 
rand's  well-known  remark  to  the 
youngster  who  rather  boastingly 
declared  his  ignorance  of  it :  '  Quelle 
trisievieillesse  vous  vous  pr^parez !  '* 
It  is  an  invaluable  resource  to  men 
of  studious  habits,  whose  eyes  and 
mental  faculties  equally  require 
rehef  in  the  evening  of  life  or  after 
the  grave  labours  of  the  day ;  and 
the  interest  rises  with  the  gprowing 
consciousness  of  skill. 

The  main  cause  of  this  educa- 
tional omission  or  neglect  is  the 
rooted  lielief  that  whist  cannot  be 
taught  by  study  or  reading,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  saying 
that  it  cannot  be  taught  at  all ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  sound  pre- 
cept, orally  communicated  at  a  card- 
table,  should  be  less  sound  and  useful 
when  printed  in  a  book.  Moreover, 
the  book  has  one  marked  advantage 
over  the  oral  instructor:  it  gives 
time  for  reflection,  and  does  not 
give  occasion  for  irritability.  We 
have  no  elementary  schools  of  whist 
nor  paid  teachers  as  in  billiards ; 
and  a  competent  amateur^  when 
taking  his    place  opposite  a  lady 


partner,  is  almost  invariably  ad- 
dressed :  *  Now,  pray  don't  scold  ; 
I  can't  bear  scolding.'  In  other 
words :  *  I  can't  bear  to  be  taught.' 
Even  when  a  lady  requests  to  be 
told  if  she  plays  wrong,  the  odds 
are  that,  unless  she  is  resolutely 
bent  on  fascinating,  she  will  turn 
upon  you,  if  you  are  simple  enough 
to  take  her  at  her  word,  like  the 
matron  in  Ccelebs  who  vras  lamenting 
her  own  exceeding  sinfulness — 

Idr.  Banby:  You  accuse  yourself  too 
heavilj,  my  dear ;  you  have  sins  to  be  sure. 

Mrs.  Banby  (in  a  raised  Yoioo  and  angry 
tone) :  And  pray  what  sins  have  I,  Mr. 
Banby? 

A  critical  remark  to  a  male  part- 
ner, or  an  attempt  to  talk  over  the 
hand,  is  frequently  met  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  invito  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment,  although  a  polite 
inquiry  why  a  particular  card  ¥ras 
played  is  an  implied  compliment. 
Mr.  Clay  speaks  with  his  character- 
istic good  sense  on  this  topic  : 

'Talking  over  the  hand  after  it 
has  been  played  is  not  uncommonly 
called  a  bad  habit,  and  an  annoy- 
ance. I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
it  is  among  the  readiest  ways  of 
learning  whist,  and  I  advise  be- 
ginners, when  they  have  not  under- 
stood their  partner's  play,  or  when 
they  think  that  the  himd  might 
have  been  differently  played  with  a 
better  result,  to  ask  for  information, 
and  invite  discussion.  They  will, 
of  course,  select  for  this  purpose  a 
player  of  recognised  skill,  and  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  dispassionate  and  reasoning 
man  from  him  who  judges  by 
results,  and  finds  fault  only  because 
things  have  gone  wrong.  They  will 
rarely  find  a  real  whist-player  so 
discourteous  as  to  refuse  everyinfor- 
mation  in  his  power,  for  he  tekes 


'  To  Talleyrand  at  the  whist-table  might  be  applied,  with  the  change  of  a  word,  the 
covplrt  of  Pope: 

*See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards, 
A  youth  of  plotting,  an  old  age  of  cards.' 
Talleyiuidwas  far  from  a  good  player,  and,  a^  might  have  been  anticipated,  unduly  prone 
to  finessing  and  false  cards. 
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interest    in  the  beginner  wlio    is 
anxions  to  improve.' 

But  real  whist-players  will  rarelj 
take  sufficient  interest  in  beginners, 
however  anxious  to  improve,  to  be 
willing  to  cut  in  with  them  before 
a  certain  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made ;  and  a  request  for  in- 
formation, betraying  a  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  might  pro- 
voke an  answer  like  Dr.  Johnson's 
to  the  young  gentleman  who  asked 
him  whether  the  cat  was  oviparous 
or  viviparous:  'Sir,  you  should 
read  the  common  books  of  natural 
history,  and  not  come  to  a  man  of  a 
certain  age  and  some  attainments 
to  ask  whether  the  cat  lays  eggs.' 
With  reference,  also,  to  your  own 
immediate  interest,  you  had  better 
hold  your  tongue,  or  reserve  your 
comments  till  tiie  paHy  has  broken 
up ;  for  the  offender  will  imme- 
diately play  worse. 

Books,  therefore,  are  the  readiest 
and  surest  sources  of  instruction, 
but  to  begin  with  books  would  be 
as  absurd  as  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  through  the 
medium  of  a  Latin  grammar.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  me  Hamiltonian 
method  of  learning  languages  is  the 
best.  Acquire  a  sufficient  stock  of 
words  before  meddling  with  syntax. 
Just  so,  &miliarise  yourself  with  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  the  cards 
before  venturing  on  the  rules  and 
principles  which  constitute  the 
syntax  of  the  game.  But  in  each 
case  the  syntax  is  indispensable, 
when  the  appropriate  stage  of  pro- 
gress has  been  reached;  and  the 
whist-player  who  endeavours  to 
dispense  with  it,  unless  he  is  singu- 
larly gifted,  will  bear  the  same 
relation  to  one  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  Portland,  the  Arlington,  or 
the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  that  a  cou- 
rier or  quick-witted  lady's  maid  who 
had  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  would 
bear  in  linguistic  acquirements  to 
the  trained  diplomatist  who  speaks 


and  writes  French,  German,  and  Ita> 
lian,  with  correctness  and  &cility. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  tilings  to 
which  mind  can  be  applied :  theory 
or  science  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  practice.  This  is  true  even 
of  games  of  manual  dexterity,  like 
billiards  and  croquet,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  whist.  Nay,  we 
shall  show  before  concluding  that 
the  mere  mechanical  quality  of  me- 
mory has  far  less  to  do  with  making 
a  fine  or  even  a  good  player,  than 
the  higher  qualities  of  judgment, 
observation,  logical  intuition,  and 
sagacity. 

The  introduction  of  short  wklsi 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  C3ay : 

Some  eighty  years  back,  Loid  Prtcr- 
boiOTigh  having  one  nisht  lost  a  lazge  som  of 
money,  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  plaj* 
ing  proposed  to  make  the  game  five  poiiiU 
instead  of  ten,  in  order  to  give  the  loser  a 
chance,  at  a  quicker  game,  of  recovering  bis 
loss.  The  late  Mr.  Hoam,  of  Bath,  a  t«it 
good  whist-player,  and  without  a  superior 
at  piquet,  was  one  of  this  party,  and  has 
more  than  once  told  me  the  stoij. 

Uajor  A.,  writing,  in  185$,  says  : 
*  Short  whist  started'  up  and  over- 
threw the  ancient  Long  Dynasty 
more  .than  half  a  century  ago,' 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Clay  as  to  the 
date ;  but  if  it  started  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  supremacy 
was  not  establish^  till  &r  into  the 
nineteenth,  and  many  whist-players 
now  living  imbibed  &eir  rudimentB 
under  the  ancient  Long  Dynasty. 

An  illustration  in  the  AiU^a4xi»n 
of  1 798  goes  far  to  prove  that  loug 
whist  sdone  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  distinguished  writers, 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Frere : 

Of  whist  or  cribbage  mark  th'  amusing  gpse. 
The  partners  chugu^g,  but  the  spoK  the 

same ; 
Else  would  the  gamester^s  anzioos  ardour 

cool, 
Boll  eyery  deal,  and  stagnant  erttj  pool. 
— ^Yet  must  <m$  Kan,  with  one  uncesiriBg 

Wife, 
Play  the  Long  Rubber  of  connubial  life.^ 

These  high  authorities  differ  as  to 


*  The  Progress  of  Man,  a  parody  on  Mr.  Payne  Knig^ht^s  I^offms  of  CM  ^'"'^ 
in  which  a  marked  preference  is  giyen  to  the  connubial  rites  or  cezemonies  of  Uie  Soath 
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the  origin :  '  Tiiifl  reyolution,'  oou- 
tinnes  Major  A.,  'was  occasioned 
by  a  worthy  Welsh  baronet  prefer- 
ring his  lobster  for  sapper  hot. 
Fonr  £rst-rate  whist-players — con- 
sequentlyy  fonr  great  men — ad- 
journed from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Brookes's,  and  proposed  a 
robber  while  the  cook  was  bnsy. 
"The  lobster  mnst  be  hot,"  said 
the  baronet  ''A  rubber  may  last 
an  hoTu*/'  said  another,  "  and  the 
lobster  be  cold  again,  or  spoiled, 
before  we  have  finished."  "It  is 
too  long,"  said  a  third.  "Let  ns 
cut  it  fiiiorter,"  said  a  fourth. — 
Carried,  nem,  eon,  Down  they  sat, 
and  found  it  very  lively  to  win  or 
lose  so  much  quicker.  Besides  fur- 
nishing conversation  at  supper,  the 
thing  was  new — they  were  legisla- 
tors, and  had  a  fine  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  calling.' 

Next  day  (he  says)  St.  James's 
Street  was  in  commotion:  the  Longs 
and  Shorts  contended  like  the  Blues 
and  Grreens  of  the  circus :  and  for  a 
period  it  was  regarded  as  a  drawn 
battle  or  a  tolerably  equal  contest : 
but  the  old  school  became  gradually 
weaker  by  deaths,  and  the  new 
school,  when  no  longer  confronted 
by  habit  and  prejudice,  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  The  truth  is,  the 
new  game  is  the  better  of  the  two  as 
requiring  more  sustained  attention, 
more  rapidity  of  conception,  more 
dash,  more  eZon,  and  giving  more 
scope  to  genius  than  the  old.  It  is 
the  Napoleonic  strategy  or  "tactics 
against  the  Austrian ;  or  (to  borrow 
an  illustration  from  navid  warfare) 
it  may  be  compared  to  Nelson's 
favourite  manoeuvre  of  'breaking 
the  line.'  Those  who  maiTit>ain  the 
oontrarr,  must  maintain  that  the 
second  half  of  the  old  game  (when 
it  stood  five  to  five)  was  less  criti- 


cal and  less  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill  than  the  first.  At  all 
events,  the  popular  decree  is  irre- 
vocable, and  the  revolution  has  been 
rendered  more  complete  by  circum- 
stances which  are  appositely  stated 
by  Mr.  Clay : 

I  remember,  as  a  youngster,  being  told 
by  one  of  the  highest  anSioTities,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  having  led  a  single  tmmp 
from  a  hand  of  great  strength  in  all  the 
other  suitSi  that  the  only  justification  for 
leading  a  singleton  in  trumps  was  the  hold- 
ing at  least  ace  and  king  m  the  three  re- 
maining suits.  He  spoke  the  opinion  of 
his  school  That  school,  I  am  inclined  to 
belieye,  might  teach  us  much  that  we  haye 
neglected,  but  I  should  pick  out  of  it  one 
man  alone,  the  celebrated  Major  Aubrey, 
as  likelj  to  be  yezy  formidable  among  the 
best  players  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a 
plaprer  of  great  original  genius,  and  refused 
strict  adherence  to  the  oyer  careful  system* 
to  which  his  companions  were  slayes. 

But  whist  had  travolled,  and  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  we  began  to  hear  of  the 
great  Paris  whist-players.  They  some- 
times came  among  us — more  frequently  our 
champions  encountered  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  returned  to  us  with  a  system 
modified,  if  not  improyed,  by  their  French 
experience We  were  forced  to  re- 
cognise a  wide  difference  between  their 
system  and  our  own,  and  *  the  French  game ' 
became  the  scorn  and  the  horror  of  the  old 
school,  which  went  gradually  to  its  grave 
with  an  unchanged  fiiith,  and  in.  the  firm 
belief  that  the  invaders,  with  their  rash 
trump  leading,  were  all  mad,  and  that  their 
great  master,  Beschapellss — the  finest  whist- 
player  beyond  any  comparison  the  world 
has  ever  seen — ^was  a  dangerous  lunatic 
The  new  school,  however,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, were  found  to  be  winning  players. 

Now  what  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  new  school,  its 
essential  principles,  its  merits,  and 
its  defects  ?  Unluckily,  the  greai 
master,  Deschapelles,  <^d  not  live 
to  carnr  out  his  original  plan.  He 
has  1^  only  a  single  diapter  on 
La  Bocbrvne^  entitled.  Be  Vlmpaaee 
(Of  the  Finesse).    But  his  mantle 


Sea  IsUods  oyer  those  of  Great  Britain.    This  is  aUuded  to  in  the  preceding  lines  of  the 
peiody: 

Leazn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  free  aspiring  mind, 

Europe's  cold  laws  and  odder  customs  bind — 

Oh  I  lami  what  Nature's  genial  Uws  decree, 

What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be. ' 
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has  fallen  on  no  unworthy  saoces- 
sors,  and  little  difficulty  will  he  ex- 
perienced in  rendering  his  system 
intelligihle  to  those  who  care  to 
master  it,  for  it  is  snhstantially 
ihat  which  all  the  hest  players  in 
hoth  hemispheres  have  adopted  and 
recommend : 

The  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  modem 
scientific  game  of  whist  [says  Professor  Pole] 
lies  in  the  relations  existing  between  the 
players. 

It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  con- 
Btraction  of  the  game,  that  the  four  players 
are  intended  to  act,  not  singly  and  indepen- 
dently, but  in  a  double  combination,  two  of 
tiiem  being  partners  against  a  partnership 
of  the  other  two.  And  it  is  the  full  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  carried  out  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  play,  which  charac- 
terises the  scientific  game,  and  gives  it  its 
superiority  oyer  all  others. 

Vet,  obvious  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  imperfectly  it  is  appreciated  among 
players  generally.  Some  ignore  the  part- 
Bership  lutogether,  except  in  the  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  stakes,  neither  caring  to  help 
their  partners  or  be  helped  by  uiem,  but 
playing  as  if  each  had  to  fight  his  battle 
alone.  Others  will  go  farther,  giving  some 
deme  of  consideration  to  the  partner,  but 
stiU  always  making  their  own  hand  the 
chief  object;  and  among  this  latter  class 
are  often  found  players  of  much  skill  and 
judgment,  and  who  pass  for  great  adepts  in 
Uiegame. 

The  comhincd  principle  was  not 
ignored,  it  was  simply  nndervalned, 
by  the  old  school.  What  they  failed 
to  see,  and  what  many  modem 
players  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
yet,  is  that,  with  tolerably  equal 
cards,  the  result  of  the  mimic  cam- 
paign hangs  upon  it,  as  the  &te  of 
Germany  hung  on  the  junction  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Sadowa,  or  the  fate  of 
Europe  on  the  junction  of  Blucher 
and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon 
a  common  object  or  system,  and  this 
again  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light 
by  Professor  Pol©  r 

The  object  of  play  is  of  course  to  make 
tricks,  and  tricks  may  be  made  in  four 
different  ways :  viz. 

I .  By  the  natural  predominance  of  master 
cards,  as  aces  and  kings.  This  forms  the 
leading  idea  of  beginners,  whose  notions  of 


trick-making  do.not  usually  extend,  beyond 
the  high  ca^  they  have  happened  to  re- 
ceive. 

1.  Tricks  may  be  also  made  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  position  of  the  cards,  so  as 
to  evade  the  higher  ones,  and  make  smallsr 
ones  win ;  as,  for  example,  in  finessing,  and 
in  leading  up  to  a  weak  suit.  This  methM 
is  one  which,  although  always  kept  well  in 
view  by  good  players,  is  yet  only  of  aer;- 
dental  occurrence,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  into  our  present  discussion  of  the  ge- 
neral  systems  of  treating  the  hand. 

3.  Another  mode  of  trick-making  is  by 
trumping;  a  system  almost  as  &sasaticg 
to  beginners  as  the  realisation  of  master 
cards ;  but  the  correction  of  this  predilK^ 
tion  requires  much  deeper  study. 

4.  The  fourth  method  of  making  tri<^  L« 
by  establishing  and  bringing  in  a  long  suit 
every  card  of  which  will  then  make  a  tricL 
whatever  be  its  value.  This  method,  thoagL 
the  most  scientific,  is  the  least  obvious,  aod 
therefore  is  the  least  practised  by  yoa££ 
players. 

Now  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  methods 
of  making  tricks,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
different  «y«^emf,  according  toeither  of  which 
a  player  may  view  his  hand  and  regulate  his 
pUy. 

This  is  iUnstrated  by  an  example. 
The  hand  of  the  player  with  whom 
the  opening  lead  lies  is  thus  com- 
posed :  Hearts  (tramps),  qneen,nine, 
six,   three.     Spades^    ^^^9  knave, 
eight,  four,  three,  two.     Diamonds, 
ace,  king.     Glubs^  a  singleton.    He 
may  lead  off  the  aoa  and  king  of 
diamonds  (System,  No.  i)  or  the 
singleton  in  the  hope  of  amff  (No.  3) 
or  the   smallest  of  his   long  suit 
(No.  4)  on  the  chance  of  establish- 
ing it  and   making  three  or  fonr 
tricks  in  it.  In  other  words,  he  has  to 
choose  between  the  three  systems ; 
and  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  choice  consists  in  its  dedding 
the  opening  lead,  by  far  ihe  most 
important  of  the  whole;  as  it  is 
the  first  indication  afforded  to  the 
partner.     *  He  will,  if  he  is  a  good 
player,  observe  with  great  atten- 
tion the  card  you  lead,  and  will  at 
once  draw  inferences  from  it  that 
may  perhaps  influence  the  whole  of 
his  plans.' 

When  the  highest  authorities,  an 
the  most  careM  calcnlatioii  of 
chances^  have  laid  down  that  ihe 
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long  suit  system  is  the  best,  and  the 
long  suit  opening  hsA  become  the 
received  method  of  carrying  it  out, 
a  player  who  takes  his  own  line,  or 
looks  exclnsively  to  his  own  hand, 
wiU  wilfnlly  commit,  what  Mr.  Clay 
jnstly  calls  '  the  greatest  fault  he 
knows  in  a  whist-player.'  All  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  rival 
systems  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  and  deliberately  set  aside, 
but  the  strongest  of  all  objections 
to  each  of  them  is,  that  neither 
admits  of  combined  action,  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  system  at 
all ;  for  when  you  have  led  off  your 
ace  and  king,  you  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  when  you  have  led  your  single- 
ton, you  have  probably  embarrassed 
inst^  of  informing  your  partner ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  if  you  have  not 
led  him  into  a  scrape.  Besides, 
you  may  have  no  ace  and  king,  and 
no  singleton;  whereas  you  must 
always  have  what  (comparatively 
speaking)  may  be  called  your  strong 
rait,  if  only  consisting  of  four. 

Players  who  find  an  irresistible 
fiiscination  in  leading  their  best 
cards,  or  in  trumping,  may  also 
take  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
they  are  not  requested  to  abandon 
their  favourite  tactics  fdtogether; 
for  occasions  are  constantly  arising 
when  it  becomes  advisable  to  fiJl 
back  upon  them ;  just  as  the  most 
consummate  general  may  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  defensive  or 
guerilla  war&re,  when  he  is  too 
weak  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle  or 
a  siege  in  form.  It  can  hardly 
ever  be  right  to  lead  off  an  ace  and 
king  with  no  other  of  the  suit,  for 
they  are  almost  sure  of  making 
at  a  more  opportune  period  of 
the  game.  But  when  held  with 
others  in  an  otherwise  weak  hand, 
i.  e.  without  strength  in  trumps  or 
the  chance  of  establishing  a  suit, 
high  cards  may  be  judiciously  led 
at  once  to  avoid  being  trumped. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  good  player 
plays  out  his  winning  cards,  with- 
out first  playing  trumps,  it  is  a 


manifest  token  of  weakness  instead 
of  an  exhibition  of  strength. 

The  argument  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Professor  Pole  : 

Accepting,  therefore,  this  system  as  the 
preferable  one,  we  are  now  able  to  enunciate 
the  fundamental  theoiy  of  the  modem  scien- 
tific game,  which  is — 

That  the  hands  of  the  two  partnera  ehaU 
not  be  played  einaly  and  indmendently,  but 
shall  be  eimbined,  and  treateaae  one.  And 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  most  effectually 
this  principle  of  eonUrination,  each  partner 
shall  adopt  the  long  suit  system  as  the  general 
basis  of  his  play. 

Mark  the  words  '  general  basis.' 
This  is  q^uite  enough  to  bring  about 
the  required  understanding,  and  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  adapt  your 
play  to  circumstances  when  your 
partner  makes  no  distinct  call  upon 
you,  or  is  unable  to  co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan. 

It  is  an  obvious  coroUaiy  that  the 
primary  use  of  trumps  is  to  draw 
the  adversary's  trumps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  your  own  or 
your  partner's  long  suit ;  and  it  is 
consequently  essential  to  determine 
what  strength  in  trumps  justifies 
you  in  lea£ng  them.  There  is  a 
capital  sketch  of  a  whist  party  in 
Bane  Merci,  by  the  author  of  Ouy 
Livingston^  in  which  the  hero,  who 
is  losing  to  a  startling  amount,  asks 
his  partner,  an  old  hand,  whether 
with  knave  five  he  ought  not  to 
have  led  trumps.  '  It  has  been 
computed,'  was  the  calm  reply, 
'  that  eleven  thousand  Englishmen, 
once  heirs  to  fair  fortunes,  are  wan- 
dering about  the  Continent,  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution,  because 
they  would  not  lead  trumps  with 
five  and  an  honour  in  their  hands.' 
Professor  Pole  is  distinct  and  posi- 
tive on  this  point : 

Whenever  you  have  five  trumps,  whatever 
they  are^  or  whatever  the  other  components 
of  your  hand,  you  should  lead  them ;  for  the 
probability  is  that  three,  or  at  most  four,, 
rounds  will  exhaust  those  of  the  adversaries, 
and  you  will  still  have  one  or  two  left  to 
bring  in  your  own  or  your  partner's  long 
suits,  and  to  stop  those  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
And,  further,  you  must  recollect  that  it 
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ia  ii6  aigament  agaaiiBt  leading  tramps  £ieoiii 
five,  that  vou  haye  no  long  suit,  and  that 
your  hand  is  otberwiBe  weak ;  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  combined  principle  that  you 
work  for  your  partner  as  well  as  yourself 
^nd  the  probability  is  that  if  yon  are  weak, 
he  is  strong,  and  will  hare  long  suits  or  good 
cards  to  bring  in.  And  if,  unfortunately, 
it  should  happen  that  you  are  both  weak, 
any  other  play  would  be  probably  still 
worse  for  you. 

Cayendisli  says  that,  with  the 
original  lead  and  five  tramps,  you 
shoald  almost  always  lead  one ;  with 
six,  invariably.  Colonel  Blytb, 
after  giving  the  same  qaal&ed 
opinion  in  his  text^  adds  in  a  note : 
'I  once  heard  a  first-rate  whist- 
player  say  that,  with  four  tramps  in 
yoor  hand,  it  was  mostly  right  to 
lead  them ;  but  that  he  who  held 
five,  and  did  not  lead  them,  was  fit 
only  for  ^  lunatic  asylum.'  This 
first-rate  whist-player  had  probably 
recently  been  playing  with  one  of 
the  eleven  thousand,  or  with  strong* 
minded  females  who  are  most  pro- 
vokingly  reticent  of  trumps.  We 
should  recommend  every  incipient 
whist-player,  who  has  notexperience 
enough  to  mark  the  rare  exceptional 
oases,  to  lead  one  when  he  holds  more 
than  four,  but  to  pause  and  reflect 
with  four.  With  four  small  trumps, 
tie  should  not  lead  one  unless  he  is 
strong  in  all  the  other  suits,  or  at 
least  strong  enough  in  each  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  an 
adversary's  strong  suit.  If  there 
are  two  or  more  honours  cunongst 
his  foor,  or  the  ace,  he  may  lead  one 
with  comparatively  little  risk. 

The  smallest  should  be  led  from 
four  or  more,  except  when  you  lead 
from  a  sequence,  or  except  when 
jou  have  king,  knave,  ten,  with 
others,  when  the  received  lead  is 
the  ten.  Mr.  Clay  has  laid  down 
Ttsm,  con.  (at  least,  nem,  con, 
amongst  the  authorities)  that  with 
ace,  king,  and  others  in  trumps, 
you  should  lead  the  lowest,  unless 
you  have  more  than  six  ;  i.e.  as  an 
original  lead  or  before  circumstances 
have  called  for  two  rounds  certun. 


The  reason  is  that  70a  ma j  other- 
wise lose  the  third  and  most  im- 
portent  trick;  for. if  yon  iiAve  no 
more  than  six,,  the  odds  are  thpi  one 
of  your  adversaries  has  at  le&Et 
three,  headed  by  asupenor  <»rd  to 
your  third  best.  The  odds  are  also  ic 
&vour  of  your  partner,  holdiiig  the 
queen  or  knave,  andif  tbe.queen  is 
on:  his  right,  the  knave  is  oommonly 
asgoodasthe^ueen.  With  ace,  king, 
knave,  and  three  small  tramps,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  lead  the  ace  and 
king,  on  the*  chance  of  the  queen 
fiillmg.  With  ace,  king,  knave,  and 
less  than  three,  the  ^j^poroved  prac- 
tice is  to  lead  the  ^ng,  and  wait 
for  the  letum  of  the  lead  to  finesse 
the  knave. 

With  a  hand  requiring  or  jus- 
tifying   a   trump    lead,    the   &ct 
of  an  honour  being  turned  up  on 
your  right  mnst   be  disregarded, 
even  with  a  certainty  of  its  taking 
your  partner's  best  card,  the  grand 
object  being  to  get  the  oomnuuid  of 
trumps,  not  t^  first  tridc  in  them. 
Unless  you  wish  the  lead  in  trumps 
to  be  retomefi,  do- not  (at  least  not 
early  in  the  hand)  lead  through 
an    honour,   for    the    practue   of 
leading    through    hononrs,   exo^t 
as  a  regular  trump  lead,  has  been 
fortunately  given  up.    We  say  for- 
tunately, for,  so  long  as  it  prevailed, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  lead  through  the  honour  was  a 
regular  lead  of  tramps  or  not.    At 
the  same  tame,  an  experienced  player 
may  exercisehis  diacn^on  in  refrain- 
ing from  immediately  retumisg  the 
lead  up  to  a  high  honour,  eespeaaUj 
if  he  can  replace  the  lead  in  lus  part- 
ner's  hand  and  so  enable  him  to  lead 
through  the  honour  a  second  time. 

There  is  another  case  when  yon 
may  avoid  retaining  a  lead  of 
trumps,  whether  through  an  honoar 
or  not,  i  e.  when  your  partner  has 
evidently  led  from  weakness  or  de- 
speration in  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  game.  Thus,  when  he  lesds 
a  knave,  you  may  tsike  £ot  granted 
that  it  is  his  best^  for  (in  £^]and) 
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ihere  is  no  reocgnifled  trump  lead 
from  knaye  with  a  higher  in  the 
hand.  The  lead  of  the  ten  may 
be  from  king,  knave^  ten,  with  or 
without  others,  and  maj  place  you 
in  donbt  unless  you  know  that  your 
partner  cannot  haTe  both  king  and 
knave.  In  our  opinion  you  should 
fthvajB,  when  thii^  player,  pass  the 
ten  of  trumps  unless  you  see  your 
way  clear  to  winning  both  that  and 
the  two  following  tricks.  K  it  does 
not  make,  it  foroes  an  honour  and 
compels  your  lefb-hand  adversary 
to  play  up  to  you.  It  is  quite 
painful  to  see  an  ace  or  king  put 
upon  a  ten  evidently  led  from 
weakness,  and  the  command  of 
tramps  thus  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
time  for  this  lead  is  when  the 
game  is  obviously  lost,  or  in  great 
jeopardy,  unless  your  partner  is 
strong  in  trumps.  For  example, 
yonr  adversaries  are  three  love, 
and  your  only  trump,  or  highest  of 
two  or  three,  is  the  ten.  The  game 
18  kwt  unless  your  partner  has  two 
honours,  and  your  ten  will  mate- 
riaUy  s^arengthen  him,  if  he  has.^ 

The  same  state  of  things  may  jus- 
tify or  require  a  trump  lead,  even 
when  you  have  no  trump  that  can 
be  calted  strengthening,  not  even  a 
nine;  but  the  lead  of  a  singleton 
in  trumps  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game,  with  nothing  in  the  state 
of  the  score  to  justify  it,  strikes  us 
to  be  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 
We  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
with  the  champion  of  the  old  school, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  only 
justification  for  leading  a  singleton 
in  tramps  (presumably  not  an 
honour)  is  holding  at  least  ace  and 
king  in  the  three  remaining  suits. 
But  there  should  be  strength  in  each 
of  the  three  remaining  suits  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  long  suit  by  the  adversaries. 
There  is  also  this  essential  objec- 
tion.   The  first  duty  of  a  player  is 


to  decide,  after  a  eareiul  study  of 
his  cards,  whetiber  he   is   to  play 
a  superior  or  inferior  peuHi,  whether 
he  is  to  be  commander  or  subordi- 
nate for  the  hand,  whether  he  is 
to  act  on  the  offensive  or  defensive, 
to  aim  at  winning  or  saving  the 
game.     Now,  with  one  trump  and 
no   great  strength  in  other  suits, 
you  have  no-  right  to  assume  the 
command  by  forcing  a  tramp  lead 
on  your  partner;  who,  with  a  single 
honour  and  without  what  can  be 
called  strength    in    trumps,    may 
manage  to  save  the  game,  if  you 
do  not  force  him   into  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  best  card  at  starting. 
Leave  him  to  initiate  the  lead  of 
trumps  either  by  leading  or  asking 
for  them.     Begin  with  your  high 
cards  and  watch  for  the  signal :  if 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  go  on  with 
them  and  force.     If  you  have  no 
high  cards,  ccDdii  quesiio :  you  would 
be  clearly  wrong  to  lead  the  trump. 
As  for  people  who  lead  trumps 
because  they  are  at  a  kras  what  else 
to  lead,  they  might  just  as  wellta.ke 
the  most  important  step    in  life, 
go  into  orders,  the  army,  or  Mrs. 
Starr's  convent,  marry  or  get  un- 
married, from  sheer  lassitude  and 
vacuity.     It  is  Lord  Derby's  leap 
in  the  dark  repeated  on  a  -small 
scale.    A  trump  lead  almost  always 
brings  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  should 
never  be  hazarded  without  reason. 
If  absolutely  no  semblance   of   a 
reason  suggests  itself,  play  any  card 
rather  than  a  trump ;  and  if  this 
blank  state  of  mind  is  of  frequent 
recurrence  after  a  resolute  effort  to 
improve,   we    should    address    the 
dubitant  pretty  nearly  as  the  French 
fencing-master  addressed  the  late 
Earl  of  E.  at  the  conclusion  of  six 
months  teaching :  *  Milord,  je  vous 
conseille  decidemment  d*abandonner 
lel3  armes.' 

The  importance  of  the  tramp  lead 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated  when 


^  On  the  same  principle,  when,  to  enable  you  to  save  the  game,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
remaining  cards  sbonld  be  placed  in  a  particular  manner,  play  as  if  you  knew  them  to  be 
eo  placed.    This  is  the  secret  of  many  of  the  niost  celebrated  instances  of  fine  play. 
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we  consider  that  (with  the  excep- 
tions already  hinted  at)  it  should  be 
returned  immediately.  It  is  an 
aphorism  of  traditional  respecta- 
bility that  the  only  excoses  for  not 
returning  a  tmmp  are  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy or  not  having  any.*  These, 
too,  are  the  only  available  excuses 
for  not  leading  trumps  when  your 
partner  asks  for  them,  and  leading 
them  in  a  manner  to  carry  out  his 
supposed  wishes  to  the  full. 

It  (asking  for  trumps)  consists  in  throw- 
ing away  an  unnecessarily  high  card,  and 
it  is  requisite  to  pay  great  attention  to  this 
definition.  Thus,  if  you  have  the  deuce  and 
three  of  a  suit  of  which  two  rounds  are 
played,  by  playing  the  three  to  the  first 
round  and  the  deuce  to  the  second,  you 
have  signified  to  your  partner  your  wish 
that  he  should  lead  a  trump  as  soon  as 
he  gets  the  lead.  The  same  with  any  other 
higher  card  played  unnecessarily  before  a 
lower. 

Mr.  Clay,  after  a  satisfactory 
defence  of  its  fairness,  goes  on  to 
contend  that  this  signal  should 
never  be  given  simply  because  the 
demandant  would  rather  have 
trumps  played  upon  the  whole. 
He  regards  it  as  tantamount  to  say- 
ing :  '  I  am  so  strong,  that  if  you 
have  anything  to  assist  me,  I  answer 
for  the  game,  or,  at  least,  for  a  great 
score.  Throw  all  your  strength 
into  my  hand,  abandon  your  own 
game,  at  least  lead  me  a  trump,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.' 


So  grave  does  the  'resulting  re- 
sponsibility appear  to  this  master 
of  the  art,  that,  he  teUs  us,  it  is  not 
in  his  recollection  that  he  ever  to(& 
this  liberty  with  his  partner  when 
he  held  less  than  four  trumps,  twD 
honours,  or  five  trumps,  one  hoDonr, 
along  with  cards  in  his  or  (ob- 
viously) in  his  partner's  hand  whicb 
made  the  fall  of  the  trumps  very 
plainly  advantageous,  adding:  'I 
am  far  from  saying,  that  ^th  the 
strength  in  trumps  which  I  h&vie 
described,  it  is  always,  or  even 
generally,  advisable  to  ask  for 
trumps.  I  have  only  ventured  to 
lay  down  that,  which,  in  my  opinioHf 
should  be  the  minimum.' 

Upon  this  conventional  undei^ 
standing,  a  partner  with  two  or 
three  trumps  should  lead  the  best, 
and  if  it  makes,  follow  with  the  next 
best :  with  ace,  queen,  and  another, 
lead  the  ace,  then  the  queen,  and  then 
the  other,  unless  checked  by  an  indi- 
cation that  either  adversaiy  has  no 
more.  With  four,  unless  beaded  by 
the  ace,  lead  the  lowest,  with  an  ace 
and  others,  the  ace.  Keeping  in 
view  the  main  object,  the  sixcngih- 
ening  of  your  partner,  no  player  of 
ordinary  sagacity  can  be  at  a  k>8s 
how  to  meet  a  caJl  for  trumps. 

In  returning  a  lead,  whether  in 
plain  suits  or  trumps,  if  you  have 
not  decided  strength,  you  should  be 
guided  by  the  same  principle  of 


>  The  following  case  fell  under  our  own  observation :  A.  (the  leader)  had  ace,  kh^ 
two  small  spades  (trumps) ;  tierce  m^or,  two  other  clubs ;  two  diamonds,  and  two  hearts. 
B.  (left  hand  adversary)  queen,  three  small  trumps ;  tierce  miyor  and  two  other  diamonda, 
three  hearts,  one  club.  C.  (A.'8  partner)  knave  and  one  small  tnunp ;  ace,  king,  long  suit 
of  hearts ;  diamonds,  and  one  club.  ^D.  three  trumps,  one  heart ;  diamonds,  axA  dubs. 
B.  and  D.  were  three  love.    A.  led  a  trump  which  was  won  with  the  kna,ve  by  (X  who 
(instead  of  returning  the  lead)  led  hearts,  which  were  trumped  the  second  roiusd  bj  D ; 
who  then  led  a  diamond  and  established  a  kind  of  see-saw,  B.  winning  with  diftmoDds* 
and  D.  trumping  hearts.    To  stop  this,  A.  overtrumped  with  his  king,  and  led  his  tee  of 
trumps  ;  leavine  B.  with  the  queen  and  another.    B.  trumped  the  second  lead  of  dabs, 
drew  the  remaining  trumps,  made  his  remaining  diamonds,  and  won  the  game,    li  C.  had 
returned  the  trump,  he  and  his  partner  must  have  won  the  game,  and  migkt  easily  hare 
made  every  trick  but  one;  for,  after  three  rounds  of  trumps.  A.' would  have  forced  the 
queen,  re-established  his  suit  with  his  remaining  trump,  and  then,  instructed  br  his 
partner's  discards  of  diamonds,  have  led  hearts.    From  the  moment  the  second  lead  cf 
hearts  began  there  was,  demonstrably,  no  manner  of  play  by  which  he  could  save  the 
game,  much  less  win  it.     G.*s  excuse  for  not  returning  the  trump  was  that  she  (it  u  ram- 
mouly  a  fair  amateur  who  reasons  in  this  fashion)  kept  it  to  trump  her  p*»rtner'B  strong 
suit,  clubs.    Playing  out  high  cards  before  returning  the  trump  is  incurring  th«  very 
risk  the  trump  lead  is  intended  to  obviate. 
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self-sacrifice.  Haying  onlj  three 
originallj,  you  sbonld  return  the 
best ;  with  four  or  more  originally, 
the  lowest.  Thus,  with  ace,  ten, 
three,  and  deuce,  you  should  win 
with  the  ace,  and  return  the  deuce. 
With  ace,  ten,  and  deuce  only,  you 
win  with  the  ace  and  return  the 
ten .  This  not  only  strengthens  your 
partner:  it  enables  him  to  count 
your  hand : 

In  tnimp6,for  instance,  when  he  holds  one, 
with  only  one  other  left  against  him,  he  will 
very  frequently  know,  as  surely  as  if  he 
looked  into  yonr  hand,  whether  that  other 
trump  is  held  by  you,  or  by  an  adyersary. 
It  foUows  from  the  aboye  that  you  should 
not  fail  to  remark  the  card  in  your  own 
lead,  which  your  partner  returns  to  you, 
and  whether  that  which  he  plays  to  the 
third  round  is  higher  or  lower  than  that 
which  he  returned. 

The  principle  is  partially  appli- 
cable to  original  leads.  Thus,  if 
you  have  only  two  or  three  cards  of 
a  suit  with  nothing  higher  than  a 
knave,  lead  the  highest :  if  you  are 
compelled  to  lead  from  ace,  king,  or 
queen,  and  a  small  one,  lead  the 
highest ;  and  it  is  occasionally  right 
with  queen  and  two  small  ones,  to 
lead  the  queen,  thereby  giving  your 
partner  ihe  option  of  passing  it, 
and  at  all  events  strengthening  him 
where  you  are  weak. 

The  safest  leads  are  from  se- 
quences; and  the  rule  in  dealing 
with  them  is  to  lead  the  highest 
and  put  on  the  lowest.^  But  there 
are  marked  exceptions.  In  all  suits, 
with  ace  and  king,  you  begin  with 
the  king;  but  in.  trumps,  with  a 
major  sequence  of  three  or  more, 
you  begin  with  the  lowest,  because 
if  the  lower  are  not  taken,  your 
partner  will  infer  that  you  have  the 
Kigher ;  but  if  with  three  or  four 
honours  in  plain  suits,  you  begin  with 
the  queen  or  knave,  your  partner  (if 
irveak  in  trumps)  might  feel  justified 


in  trumping.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  odds  are  four  to  one  against  a 
suit  going  round  a  third  time  with- 
out a  renounce,  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  why  a  less  venturesome 
course  -must  be  pursued  with  plain 
suits  than  with  trumps;  at  all 
events,  till  trumps  are  exhausted. 
Thus,  you  play  off  your  ace  and 
king  in  a  plain  suit  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  a  small  one :  with  king, 
queen  and  others,  you  lead  the  king 
in  plain  suits,  and  a  small  one  in 
trumps. 

There  are  some  other  fixed  ori- 
ginal leads  (specified  in  the  books) 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  not 
only  for  your  own  direction  in 
leading,  but  to  enable  you  to  draw 
inferences  from  what  your  partner 
or  adversaiy  has  led.  Thus  with 
ace  and  four  small  cards  (in  plain 
suits),  the  ace  :  with  ace  and  three, 
the  lowest.'  With  ace,  queen, 
knave,  with  or  without  others,  the 
ace,  then  the  queen.  With  an 
honour  and  three  or  more  small 
cards,  or  with  four  or  more  small 
cards  (not  headed  by  a  sequence), 
the  lowest.  For  lesuds  further  on 
in  the  game,  you  may  derive  impor- 
tant information  from  the  discard. 
A  good  player  always  discards  from 
his  weak  suit,  or  from  the  suit  he 
does  not  wish  led  to  him.  There  is 
no  commoner  or  stronger  sign  of 
ignorance  or  inattention  than  in- 
stantly leading,  without  a  defined 
motive,  the  suit  from  which  your 
partner  has  first  thrown  away.  As 
the  game  proceeds,  also,  you  will  of 
course  prefer  leading  through  the 
strong  hand  and  up  to  the  weak. 
Do  not  lead  to  force  your  partner, 
or  on  the  chance  of  forcing  him, 
unless  you  are  strong  in  trumps. 
We  say  *  or  on  the  chance  of  forcing,' 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than 
after  playing  ace  and  king,  to  lead 


'  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  M^-sequences.  Thus  with  king,  ten,  nine,  eight,  you 
iefld  the  eight. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  best  Paris  players  differ  from  the  English. 
'With  ace  and  three  small  cards,  they  play  the  ace.  Another  is  in  leading  from  king, 
'  ^nare,  ten  tn  trtimp$:  they  lead  the  knaye :  we  the  ten. 
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a  third  ronnd  in  the  hope  that  the 
partner  will  win  with  the  queen  or 
trump.  If  he  is  strong  in  trumps, 
ihis  is  bad  either  way ;  tor  assuming 
him  to  have  the  best  card,  the 
odds  are  that  it  will  be  trumped, 
whereas  he  might  have  got  out 
trumps  and  made  it. 

Mr.   Clay  lays  down  that  four 
trumps  wilii  an  honour  is  the  mini- 
mum strength  that  justifies  a  force 
without  a  peculiar  object,  such  as  se- 
curing a  double  ruff  or  making  sure 
of  a  trick  to  win  or  save  the  game,  or 
unless  your  partner  has  been  forced 
and  has  not  led  a  trump,  or  unless 
he  has  invited  the  force,  or  unless 
the  adversary  has    led    or    asked 
for  trumps.      '  This  last  exception,' 
he  says,  '  is  the  slightest  of  the  jus- 
tifications for  forcing  your  partner 
when  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  but 
it    is    in   most  cases   a   sufficient 
apology.'    We  cannot  think  so.     If 
the  adversary  has  led  or  asked  for 
trumps,  and  you  are  weak  in  them, 
you  should  do  all  you  can  to  streng- 
then   instead    of  weakening  your 
partner:    instead  of  forcing  hinij 
force  the  trump-asking  or  trump- 
leading  adversary.    This  is  the  best 
use  of  good  cards  when  the  strength 
in  trumps  has  been  declared  against 
you:  but  take  care  that  it  is  the 
strong  adversaiy  you  force.     *  It  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  but  few  whist 
offences  more  heinous  than  forcing 
your  partner  when  he  has  led  a 
trump  (or  refused  to  trump),  andyou 
are  yourself  not  very  strong  in  them.' 
The  following  is  a  golden  rule 
which  should  prevent  an  infinity  of 
hesitation :  *  With  four  trumps,  do  not 
trump  an  uncertain  card,  i.e.   one 
which  your  partner  may  be  able  to 
win.     With  less  than  four  trumps, 
and  no  honour,  trump  an  uncertain 
card.*     With  a  king  and  one,  or 
the  queen  and  two  small  trumps 
also,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  trump 
An  uncertain  card,  as  it  is  when 
trumps  have  been  played,  and  you 
have  the  best  trump  left^  with  a 
losing  card  to  throw  away.     There 


are  occasions  also  when  it  is  advi- 
sable to  g^ve  a  trick  with  the  view  of 
getting  led  up  to,  but  Mr.  Clay  sayB: 
'  Do  not  give  away  a  certain  trick  by 
refusing  to  ruff^  or  otherwise,  unless 
you  see  a  fair  chance  of  mafring 
two  by  your  forbearance.'  Young 
players  should  be  especially  cau- 
tioned against  giving  away  sure 
tricks.  They  sometimes  suffer  two 
or  three  tricks  to  be  made  in  a  long 
suit  by  withholding  the  long  tmmp, 
though  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  eagerness  to 
trump   with    strength    in    trumps 
shows  ignorance  or  defiance  of  all 
sound  principle ;  for  you.  weaken 
yourself^    and   you    deceive    your 
partner,  besides  depriving  Mm  of 
the  advantage  of  his  poeiiaon  as 
fourth  player,  with  possibly  a  com- 
manding tenace.     K  a  good  player 
tmmps  a  doubtful  card,  the  infe- 
rence is  that  he  is  weak  in  trumps ; 
if  he  refuses,  that  he   has  hnr  at 
least,  or  a  guarded  honour:  if  he 
refuses  to  trump  a  known  winning 
card,  take  it  for  granted  thai  he  is 
strong,  and  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity lead  a  tnunp.     It  is  usual 
when  the  ace  of  trumps  is  a  single- 
ton, to  lead  it  at  once  ;  your  partner 
understands  that  you  have  no  more, 
and  has  the  option  of  resuming  the   j 
lead  and  drawing  two  for  one.  This  J 
lead  cannot^  like  a  lead  from  another  j 
singleton,  mislead  or  entrap  your 
partner.    By  leading  a  singleton  ace 
in  a  plain  suit,  besides  inviting  a 
force,  you  give  up  the  chance  of 
catching  an  adversary's  honour,  and 
the  only  contingency  against  yon 
(an  improbable  one)  is  your  partner 
leading  the  king.     The  lead  of  a 
singleton  king  is  wrong,  excq>t  in 
trumps    when    your    partner   has 
tamed  up  an  ace.   Always  consider 
before  leading  what  inference  yoor 
partner  will  be   entitled  to  dra^ 
from  vour  lead,  and  what  effect  i: 
may  have  upon  his  hand,  as  bj 
sacrificing  one  of  his  b^t  cards 
without  benefiting  you. 
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The  play  of  the  Second  Hand  is 
more  ^siij  reducible  to  role  than 
that  of  the  first.  The  cases  of  most 
frequent  application  are  detailed  in 
the  books.    Mr.  Glaj  sajs : 

PlAjing  high  cards,  when  second  to  play, 
unless  your  snit  is  headed  by  two  or  more 
high  cuds  of  equal  Yalue,  or  unless  to  cover 
a  high  card,  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

With  two  or  three  cards  of  Uie  suit  played, 
eorer  a  high  card.  Play  a  king,  or  a  queen, 
on  a  knave,  ov  ten,  &c. 

With  four  caxds,  or  more,  of  the  suit 
played,  do  not  cover,  imless  the  second  best 
of  yotu  suit  is  also  a  valuable  card.  Thus 
with  a  king  or  queen,  and  three  or  more 
small  cards,  do  not  cover  a  high  cud ;  but 
if,  along  with  your  king  or  queen,  you  hold 
the  ten,  or  even  the  nine,  cover  a  queen  or 
a  knave. 

With  king  and  another,  not  being  trumps, 
do  not  play  your  king,  unless  to  cover  a 
high  cara. 

With  kii^  and  another,  being  tramps, 
play  your  bug. 

The  reason  he  gives  for  this  dis- 
tinction is,  that  the  ace  is  not 
generally  led  from  except  in  trumps, 
bat  this  is  only  true  of  the  higher 
order  of  players,  who  see  the  ^ue 
of  an  aoe  as  a  card  of  re-entry. 

'With  queen  and  another,'  he 
continues,  *  whether  trumps  or  not, 
play  your  small  card,  unless  to 
cover.'  Despite  of  this  recognised 
mayim,  many  respectable  players 
are  constantly  trying  to  snatdoi  a 
trick  with  the  queen,  and  exult  in 
their  occasional  success ;  forgetting 
that  the  maxim  is  based  on  a  careful 
calculation  of  the  chances,  and  that 
the  conventional  language  is  con- 
fused by  contravening  it. 

With  knave,  ten,  or  nine,  and  one 
small  card,  play  the  snudl  card, 
unless  to  cover.  With  king,  queen, 
Imd  one  or  more  small  cards,  play 
kibe  queen,  except  in  trumps,  when 
circumstances  may  justify  you  in 
ijiving  your  partner  a  chance  of 
Biaking  the  trick.  The  rationale  of 
ftie  general  rule,  to  play  your  lowest 
B&rd  second,  is  given  by  Cavendish : 

'  Yoo  presume  that  the  first  hand  has  led 
hom  strength,  and  if  you  have  a  high  card 
b  his  soit,  you  lie  over  him  when  it  is  led 


again;  whereas,  if  you  pla^  your  high 
card  second  hand,  you  get  nd  of  a  com- 
manding card  of  the  adversaiys  suit,  and 
when  it  is  retomed,  the  original  leader 
finesses  against  you.  Besides  t£as,  the  third 
plajer  wul  put  on  his  highest  card,  and,  if 
It  IS  better  than  yours,  you  have  wasted 
power  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  first  lead,  therefore,  if  you 
have  ace  and  queen  with  strength 
in  trumps,  you  play  'a  small  card 
second  hand,  and  wait  for  the  return, 
the  chances  being  that  the  lead  is 
from  the  king.  If  the  lead  is  a 
knave,  or  any  other  card  indicating 
weakness,  put  on  the  ace.  Putting 
the  queen  (when  you  have  ace^ 
queen)  on  ihe  knave  (a  common 
practice)  is  simply  sacrificing  her, 
if  the  kmg  is  with  the  third  player, 
and  uselessly  destroying  your  tenace 
if  the  king  is  with  the  fourth  (your 
partner). ;  The  king  (except  in  one 
rare  contingency)  must  be  behind 
you.  The  l»ad  of  ten  or  nine  may  be 
either  from  weakness  or  strength ; 
and  (with  ace,  queen)  you  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances,  by  the 
usual  play  of  your  adversary,  by  the 
state  of  your  own  hand,  or  (if  the 
lead  is  not  the  first)  by  such  indi- 
cations as  may  have  occurred. 

With  ace,  queen,  ten,  play  the 
queen.  With  ace,  queen,  knave,  or 
with  ace,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &c,  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence.  With  ace, 
king,  knave,  the  king:  then  (in 
trumps,  or  if  strong  in  trumps) 
wait  for  the  chance  of  finessing  or 
of  catching  the  queen.  With  ace, 
king,  and  others  in  plain  suits,  the 
king :  in  trumps  the  lowest,  unless 
you  wish  to  stop  the  lead  and  give 
your  partner  a  ruff.  It  is  peremp- 
torily laid  down :  *  Play  an  ace  on 
a  knave.'  But  surely  this  cannot 
be  always  right  in  trumps,  for  it 
gives  up  the  conmiand  at  once,  and 
fulfils  the  precise  purpose  of  the 
leader,  which  is  presumably  to  dear 
the  way  for  his  partner.  With  ace 
and  four  small  ones,  some  put  on 
the  ace  second  hand  for  the  same 
reason  which  induces  them  to  lead 
it  with  the  same  number  of  the 
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gait.  But  the  cases  are  essentially 
distinct;  for  bj  playing  the  ace 
second  hand,  you  Imowingly  give  up 
the  advantage  of  lying  over  the 
leader  in  his  strong  snit.  In  our 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  so  played, 
unless  you  have  more  than  four 
others  of  the  suit,  and  are  weak  in 
trumps.  By  '  weak '  or  '  strong '  in 
tramps  in  all  such  contingencies  is 
meant,  are  you,  or  (presumably) 
your  partner,  strong  enough  to 
draw  the  adversaries'  trumps  and 
prevent  the  reserved  cards  from 
being  trumped?  You  have  little 
chance  of  attaining  this  desirable 
object  with  less  than  four,  including 
the  ace  or  two  honours,  and  you 
will  probably  come  to  grief  if  you 
attempt  it  with  inadequate  means. 

The  play  of  the  Third  Hand  in- 
Tolves  tiie  theory  of  the  Finesse,  on 
which  M.  Deschapelles  has  left  a 
fragment  which  makes  us  regret 
the  want  of  his  great  work  as  we 
regret  the  lost  books  of  Idvy  or 
the  unreported  speeches  of  Boling- 
broke.  '  In  the  high  cards,'  he  says, 
'  the  simple  finesse  is  almost  mecha- 
nical: nobody  fails  to  practise  it. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases 
which  do  not  allow  of  it.  We  should 
habituate  ourselves  to  keep  the  or- 
gan of  attention  constantly  on  the 
qui  vive,  so  as  only  to  do  by  choice 
and  after  balancing  the  advantages, 
the  things  which  seem  to  belong  to 
routine.  A  moment  of  distraction 
or  forgetfulness,  and  you  haply  fall 
into  a  fiiult  which  vnll  ruin  your 
reputation.  I  have  seen  skQful 
players  finesse  in  a  trick  which 
would  have  given  them  the  game, 
and  others  commit  the  same  blun- 
der in  the  last  trick  but  one,  with  a 
trump  in.  Censure  has  no  mercy 
for  them:  its  thousand' sharp  and 
quick  tongues  are  multiplied  to  de- 
mme  you :  you  cannot  appear  any- 
where for  a  week  without  running 
the  gauntlet  of  an  exaggerated  re- 
cital and  a  mortifying  inquiry.' 

Nor  is  the  punishment  one  whit 
too  severe.    In  whist  clubs  or  cir- 


cles, a  list  of  the  grossest  offenden 
should  be  hung  up  for  a  week,  like 
the  lists  of  offenders  against  public 
decency  in  the  parks,  or  of  the  de- 
faulters or  lame  ducks  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.    We  do  not  mean  suck 
offences  as  forgetting  or  mistaking 
a  card,  but  such  as  forcing  a  partner 
who  has  led  trumps  or  refused  to 
trump,  or  finessing  in  the  trick  hj 
which  the  game  might  be  saved  or 
won,  such,  in  short,  as   the  com- 
monest discretion  and  the  merest 
modicum  of  good  sense  would  ob- 
viate.    Habitual   carelessness  also 
merits  severe   reprehension,    snch 
as  playing  a  higher  card  instead 
of  a  lower,  even  a  five  instead  of  a 
four,  or  vice  versd^  contraiy  to  the 
fixed  rules  of  the  game.     The  hsi 
player,  not  being  able  to  win  the 
seven,  plays  the  six:   his  partner 
takes  for  granted  that  he  has  no 
more,  refirauns  from  a  meditated  lead 
of  trumps,  plays  for  a  ru^  and  finds 
him  with   the  ^ye !     In  a  tramp 
lead,  the  third  player  with  ace,  six, 
four,  three,  wins  with  the  ace,  re- 
turns the  four,  and  afterwards  plajs 
the  three.     His  partner,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  has  pl&yed  the 
best  of   two  remaining  cards  and 
that  the  remaining  trump,  the  six, 
is  in  an  adversary's  hand,  draws  it 
and  haply  loses  the  game.   Iffaehsui 
returned  the  three,  and  aftenrard^ 
played  the  four,  his  partner  would 
have  known  to  a  certainty  that  the 
remaining  trump  was  in  his  hand. 
To    the  same   category  belongs 
the  playing  false  caxds.    *I  hold 
in  abhorrence    the    playing  false 
cards,'   is  the  emphatic  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay.    With  exceptions, 
which  he   admits,   we  completely 
go  along  with  him ;  and  the  prac* 
tice  may  fairly  be  called  un-Enghsh ; 
for  (he  states),  *  French  players  sk- 
dangerously  addicted  to  ^Ise  cards 
and  the  Americans  rarely  play  tke 
riffht  card  if  they  have  one  to  plar 
which  is  likely  to  deceive  ererj- 
body.      They  play  for  ther  own 
hands    alone — ^the   wont  &nH   I 
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know  in  a  wliiflt-player.'  He  pnts 
the  case  of  your  partner  winning 
wiUi  the  highest  instead  of  the 
lowest,  as  with  the  ace  instead  of 
the  Idng,  whence  yon  assume  that 
the  king  is  against  yon  and  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  yonr  game  de- 
stroyed. Bnt  take  the  every-day 
case — with  the  king  ledpresumahly 
from  ace  and  king — of  dropping 
the  qneen  instead  of  the  knave,  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  the  suit.  The 
suit  is  stopped,  but  your  partner 
may  be  miscmeyously  deceived ;  for, 
on  your  having  or  not  having  the 
knave,  depends  the  entire  quality 
of  your  hand  and  the  course  of 
combined  action  he  should  pursue. 
False  cards,  therefore,  should  never 
be  played  unless  at  a  period  of  the 
game  when  your  partner  is  practi- 
cally Iwn  de  cornbatf  or  when  he  is 
incapable  of  drawing  the  ordinary 
inferences  which  will  be  drawn  by 
your  adversaries.  'Why  did  you 
play  that  card  ?'  was  the  question 
incautiously  put  to  a  good  player 
by  an  astonished  bystander.  '  For 
the  very  sufficient  reason,'  was  the 
answer,  in  a  loud  stage  whisper, 
*  that  my  partner  is  a  muff.* 

Habitual  hesitation,  also,  is  a  very 
grave  &kvlt.  It  is  by  turns  unfair 
as  enlightening  your  partner  and 
indiscreet  as  giving  hints  to  your 
adversaries.  Indicating  the  quality 
of  the  hand  in  any  manner,  by  word 
or  gesture,  should  be  suppressed  by 
a  penalty ;  and  any  player  who  says 
he  has  the  game  in  his  hand,  should 
lay  his  cards  on  the  table  and  sub- 
mit to  have  them  called.  Cards 
thrown  down  should  always  be 
called,  for  otherwise  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage is  obtained ;  all  liability 
to  a  mistake  in  playing  them  being 
thereby  avoided;  and  the  practice 
should  be  discountenanced  as 
wasting  instead  of  saving  both  time 
and  temper   by  the  discussion  it 


creates.  Like  Mrs.  Battle  we  an» 
decidedly  for  '  a  clear  fire,  a  clean 
hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the  game.'^ 
Unless  the  laws  are  regularly  en- 
forced, any  occasional  enforcement 
of  them  is  open  to  the  imputation 
of  an  un&ir  advantage ;  so  that  uni- 
form strictness  'is  most  favourable 
to  a  good  understanding. 

A  moment's  pause  before  the 
opening — and  no  good  player  will 
need  more — ^for  the  formation  of 
a  plan  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  hesitation.  '  This  moment,' 
observes  M.  Deschapelles,  '  will  be 
amply  compensated :  it  may  save 
ten :  for  the  cards  will  flow  rapidly 
as  consequences:  your  adversaries 
will  be  unable  to  draw  inferences ; 
and  your  partner,  catching  con- 
fidence from  your  self-possession, 
will  become  charged  with  the  elec- 
tric spark  which  fuses  the  moi  into 
the  intelligent  and  co-operating 
nous.* 

But  we  are  digressing  and  must 
return  to  the  finesse,  which  depends 
so  much  on  inference  and  the  s^te  of 
the  score,  that  few  general  maxims 
can  be  laid  down.  Imprimis,  the 
only  finesse  permissible  in  your 
partner's  long  suit  (his  first  lead) 
is  from  ace  and  queen.  K  the 
queen  wins,  immediately  return  the 
ace  in  trumps,  and  also  in  plain 
suits,  unless  there  are  sjrmptoms  of 
trumping.  In  that  case,  play  trumps, 
if  you  are  strong  enough  ;  othervnse 
change  the  suit,  and  wait  to  see  what 
your  partner  will  do ;  or,  if  you  have 
a  good  trump,  though  weak,  play  it 
to  strengthen  him.  A  g^ood  player 
will,  of  course,  finesse  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  deeply,  in  trumps 
than  in  plain  suits,  because  he  is 
generally  sure  of  making  the  re- 
served card,  and  of  making  it  at 
the  most  favourable  moment.  Thus, 
if  with  ace,  king,  knave,  he  finesses 
the  knave  and  loses  it,  he  is  still  in 


*  EXia.  First  Series. — Hazlitt,  although,  like  a  certain  dignified  ornament  of  the 
cliaTch,  constantly  in  hot  water,  was  not  equally  remarkable  for  clean  hands.  Elia  (Charles 
Ltaxnb)  playing  whist  with  him,  drily  observed]^  If  dirt  was  trumps,  what  hands  you  would 
hold.' 
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a  better  position  tban  if  he  had 
played  his  king  and  left  the  qneen 
guarded  and  held  up  behind  him. 
With  ace,  knave,  ten  (in  tramps), 
the  ten  maj  be  finessed  if  two  im- 
mediate rounds  are  not  required. 
When  weak  in  trumps,  finesse 
deeply  in  the  suit  in  which  your 
partner  is  weak.  This,  though  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice,  is 
Btrongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay. 
The  finesse  of  knave  from  king, 
knave,  cannot  be  recommended 
unless  your  partner  has  obviously 
led  from  wei^ess.  Your  partner 
wins  with  the  queen  and  returns 
the  lead  with  a  small  card:  with 
king,  ten,  finesse  the  ten,  for  the 
aoe  is  certainly  held  over  you,  and 
if  the  knave  is  in  the  same  hand, 
you  must  lose  both  any  way.  This 
is  an  instance  of  what  is  called  the 
finesse  obligatoiy. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Fourth 
Hand  is  in  discriminating  the  rare 
instances  in  which  the  trick  should 
not  be  taken.  You  have  three  cards 
left ;  ace,  knave,  and  a  small  one : 
your  adversary  with  king,  queen,' 
ten,  leads  the  king.  K  you  take 
the  king,  you  win  one  trick :  if  you 
allow  it  to  make,  you  win  two. 
There  are  also  occasions  when  yoa 
give  the  trick  in  order  to  compel 
the  adversary  to  lead  up  to  vou  in 
another  suit.  A  common  rt»d  {which 
Mr.  Clay  strongly  condemns)  is  to 
hold  up  the  ace  when  you  have  ace 
and  knave  and  the  adversary  has 
led  the  king  frt>m  king  and  queen. 
This  is  dangerous  out  of  trumps,  or 
unless  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps 
and  want  to  establish  the  suit,  and 
then  your  partner  may  trump  the 
second  round  and  be  carried  off  on 
a  wrong  scent.  In  trumps,  the  op- 
portunily  can  rarely  arise  with  good 
players.  An  ace  may  sometimes  be 
lEept  back  with  telling  effect,  not 


only  in  trumps,  but  with  ace  and 
four  small  cards  in  a  plain  suit ;  the 
trumps  being  out  or  with  you,  and 
three  tricks  required  to  win  or  save 
the  game.  If  no  other  player  has 
more  than  three,  and  the  ace  is  kept 
back  till  the  third  round,  the  throe 
tricks  are  secured. 

But  an  inexperienced  player  can- 
not be  recommended  to  risk  a 
stroke  of  this  kind ;  neither  should 
we  recommend  him  to  resort  to 
underplay,  until  he  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  grand  caup,^  Play 
the  plain,  unpretending,  unam- 
bitious game,  till  the  higher  and 
finer  class  of  combinations  break 
upon  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
don't  shun  any  am6nnt  of  justifiable 
risk.  If,  loolong  to  the  score  and 
the  number  of  &cks  on  the  table, 
a  desperate  measure  is  called  for, 
risk  it :  if  great  strength  in  tramps 
in  your  partner's  hand  is  required 
to  save  the  game,  play  joar  best 
trump,  however  weaJc  in  ihenL  AH 
ordinary  rules  must  be  set  aade 
in  this  emergency  ;  every  available 
force  must  he  instanilv  called  into 
the  field.  Here  is  the  crisis  in 
which  you  must  lead  the  king  with 
only  one  small  one  in  his  train :  as 
at  Fontenoy  and  Steinkirk,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  the  maisf>^ 
du  roi  to  charge.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  whist  when  a  coup  d'csH 
is  wanted  like  that  of  the  djin^ 
Marmion  : 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire. 
With  Chester  charge  and  Lancashire, 
Fall  upon  Scotland's  central  ho^ 
Or  yictoiy  and  England's  lost. 

One  of  the  chosen  few  hong 
asked  what  he  deemed  the  distino 
tive  excellence  of  a  fine  phyer, 
replied,  *  playing  to  the  point' 
Such  a  player  plays  almost  every 
hand  difierently  without  once  de- 


■  The  grand  coup  is  getting  rid  of  a  snperflaous  tnunp  which  may  compel  yoa  to  via 
a  trick  and  take  the  lead  when  yoa  do  not  want  it.  It  was  the  master-stroke,  the  o»/ 
lit  Jamcu!,  of  Deschapelles.  Underplay  is  when,  retaining  the  best  of  a  suit,  you  pUj 
a  small  one  in  the  hope  that  your  left-hand  adrersaty  will  hold  up  the  second  best  ua 
allow  your  partner  to  make  the  trick  with  a  lower  card. 
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parting  from  tbe  conventional  lan- 
guage of  the  game.  It  is  an 
excellence  rarelj  attained  or  appre- 
ciated ;  and  the  great  majoriiy  of 
players  play  on  jnst  the  same 
whatever  the  state  of  the  score  or 
the  number  of  tricks  already  made 
on  [either  side.  They  not  only  run 
risks  to  secure  three  tricks  when 
they  only  want  one :  we  have  seen 
a  gentleman  playing  for  the  odd 
tridk  with  six  tricks  made  against 
him,  deliberately  give  away  the 
seventh  by  declining  to  tramp  for 
fear  of  beong  over-tmmped  !  We 
have  seen  another  take  out  the  card 
that  would  have  won  the  game, 
look  at  it,  fnmble  with  it,  and  then 
pat  it  back  9gain.  Nelson  told  his 
captainB  at  Trafiedgar  that  any  one 
of  them  who  did  not  see  his  way 
clearly  oonld  not  go  far  wrong  if  he 
laid  ms  ship  alongside  a  ship  of  the 
enemy.  No  wHst-player  can  go 
far  wrong  who  wins  a  trick  when 
the  game  is  growing  critical.  We  do 
not  say  with  Hoyle:  'Whenever 
you  are  in  doubt,  win  the  trick ; ' 
for  we  have  heard  puzzle-headed 
people  appeal  to  this  maxim  after 
trumping  the  leading  card  of  their 
partner's  long  suit,  or  trumping  a 
doubtfiol  card  with  the  solitary 
guard  to  a  king  or  with  one  of 
four  trumps  which  constituted  their 
streng^.  But  we  say  -.  when  you 
are  in  doubt  with  the  adverse  pack 
of  tricks  dangerously  mounting  up, 
win  the  trick.  Hesitation  wiuiout 
knowledge  makes  matters  worse. 
Instead  dl  snatching  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  the  hesitating 
player  commonly  commits  a  blunder 
beyond  the  reach  of  speculation,  and 
tempts  one  to  exclaim  with  Johnson, 
'  You  must  have  taken  great  pains 
wiili  yourself,  sir:  you  could  not 
natnraUy  have  been  so  very  stupid.' 
Yew  readers  can  have  forgotten 
the  bitter  comment  of  Basselas  after 
Imlac  had  enumerated  the  qualities 
needed  to  excel  in  poetry :  '  Enough, 
tliou  hast  convinced  me  that  no 
human  being  can  ever  be  a  poet.' 


An  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
needed  to  shine  in  whist  might  pro- 
voke a  similar  retort.  In  the  famous 
passage  which  Mr.  Disraeli  borrowed 
m>m  M.  Thiers,  describing  the  quali- 
fications and  responsibilities  of  a 
great  commander,  we  find :  '  At  the 
same  moment,  he  must  think  of  the 
eve  and  the  morrow — of  his  flanks 
and  his  reserve :  he  must  calculate 
at  the  same  time  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
his  men.  .  .  .  Not  only  must  he 
think — ^he  must  think  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning ;  for  on  a  moment 
more  or  less  depends  the  fate  of  the 
finest  combinations,  and  on  a  mo- 
ment more  or  less  depends  the  glory 
or  the  shame.  Doubtless  all  this  may 
be  done  in  an  ordinary  manner  by^ 
an  ordinary  man ;  as  we  see  everj 
day  of  our  lives  ordinary  men  making 
successful  ministers  of  state,  suc- 
cessful speakers,  successful  authors. 
But  to  do  all  this  with  genius  is. 
sublime.' 

Something  very  similar  might  be* 
said  of  agreatwhist-player, — ^indeed 
has  been  said  by  M.  Deschapelles, 
who  was  himself  the  great  sublime 
he  drew.  He  must  watch  and  draw 
inferences  from  three  hands  besides- 
his  own :  he  must  play  twenty-six 
cards  instead  of  thirteen :  he  must 
follow  the  shifting  condition  of  four- 
suits  :  he  must  calculate  at  the  same- 
time  each  phase  of  the  game,  and  the 
moral  ana  mental  qualities  of  the- 
players.  Are  they  strong  or  weak^ 
bold  or  cautious,  frank  or  tricky  and 
given  to  false  cards?  He  must  think 
with  intuitive  rapidity  and  sagacity. 
If  he  miscalculates,  or  loses  the 
key  to  a  single  combination,  he  i& 
lost.  We  see  ordinary  men  making 
tolerably  good  whist-players,  but 
the  fine  whist-player  is  as  rare  a& 
the  great  commander ;  and  to  th& 
heau  idSal  one  might  be  applied 
what  the  Irishman  predicated  of  a 
finished  Irish  gentieman  —  that 
there  would  be  nothing  like  him  in 
the  world,  if  you  could  but  meet  wUh 
him. 
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Not  only  did  we  never  meet 
with  or  hear  of  a  whist-player  who 
could  venture  to  boast  with  Turenne 
that  he  never  fought  a  battle  that 
he  did  not  deserve  to  win ;  but  we 
have  heard  an  excellent  one  adopt 
the  aphorism,  attributed  to  the  Iron 
Duke,  that  a  battle  was  a  game  in 
which  those  who  made  the  fewest 
blunders  won.  Or  a  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  the  paladin  of 
the  whist  table,  and  the  damsel  in 
the  Vaudeville  who  took  her  mar- 
ried sister's  fault  upon  herself, 
and  is  thus  apostroplused  by  her 
brother-in-law,  *  Quoi !  vous,  Marie, 
vous,  la  Vertu  m^me!*  Her  reply 
is  exquisite  for  feminine  self-know- 
ledge and  tact.  '  Oh  !  la  Vertu,  la 
Vertu !  tout  le  monde  a  ses  heures  ou 
ses  moments.'  The  most  consummate 
skill,  like  Virtue  herself,  is  not  safe 
against  a  slip.  Did  not  the  late 
&rl  Oranville  lose  a  rubber,  after 
giving  the  long  odds  in  thousands, 
by  forgetting  the  seven  of  hearts  P 
Did  not  Henry  Lord  de  Boos  lose 
one  on  which  three  thousand  pounds 
was  staked,  by  misoountingatrump  ? 
Did  not  only  the  other  day,  the 
Daniel  or  Gamaliel  of  the  Arlington 
fail  to  detect  a  palpable  revoke,  to 
the  astonishment  and  (it  must  be 
owned)  gratification  of  the  by- 
standers, some  of  whom  went  home 
consoled  and  elevated  in  their  own 
self-esteem  by  his  de&ult  ? 

But  let  no  one  hurry  io  the  con- 
clusion that  skill  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance because  it  is  sometimes  found 
tripping,  or  because  the  fine  player 
may  be  often  seen  vainly  struggling 
against  cards,  when,  like  the  good 
man  struggling  against  adversity,  he 
is  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  '  Human 
life,'  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  is  like 
playing  at  tables:  the  luck  is  not 
in  our  power ;  but  the  playing  the 
game  is.'  For  '  playing  at  tables,' 
read  whist.  Independently  of  the 
intellectual  gratification,  skill  will 
prove  an  ample  and  material  re- 
muneration in  the  long  run  for  the 
pains  bestowed  in  acquiring  it     If 


only  one  trick  per  hand  were  won 
or  lost  by  play,  ^the  >per-oentage 
would  be  immense;  but  two  or 
three  tricks  per  hand  are  frequently 
so  won  or  lost.  We  have  repeatedly 
in  a  single  sitting  seen  bad  players 
score  i^ree  or  four  with  hands 
which,  held  by  good,  would  in- 
fallibly have  made  the  gMne.  Witk 
tolerably  equal  cards,  play  must  torn 
the  balance :  with  fortune  pro^  it 
indefinitely  increases  the  gain :  with 
fortune  con,,  it  indefinitely  dimi- 
nishes the  loss.  It  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  irritability  after  losmg 
to  bunglers  that  made  high  auihori- 
ties  deny  so  obvious  a  truth.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  in  tiieir  cooler 
moments  they  would  agree  with  d&. 

A  curious  piece  of  evidence  bear- . 
ing  on  this  subject  was  given  at  the 
De  Boos  trial  by  a  distinguished 
whist-player,  who  stated  that  he 
had  played  regularly  for  aixiut  the 
same  stakes  during  twenfy  ye^rs; 
that  his  winnings  had  averaged 
i,5ooZ.  a  year,  making  30,000/.  in 
the  aggregate,  but  that  he  had  two 
consecutive  years  of  ill  luck  during 
which  he  lost  8,cxx>Z.  Another 
witness,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
had  realised  a  regular  income  by 
his  skill,  was  asked  whether  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  boiled 
chicken  and  lemonade  when  he  had 
serious  work  in  hand;  and  the  alleged 
training  (which  he  denied)  was  no 
imputation  on  his  sagacity.  No  man 
flushed  with  food  or  wine,  vmngue 
ciboque  gravattis,  will  play  his  be^ 

Although  many  of  the  best  play- 
ers play  high,  the  highest  players 
are  by  no  means  imiformly  the  best 
It  was  stated  from  melancholy  ex- 
perience by  De  Quincy,  that  opimn- 
eating  in  the  earlier  stages  produces 
none  of  the  beneficial  or  pleasnza- 
ble  effects:  not  tUl  it  has  grown 
into  a  habit,  does  the  inspiring  or 
soothing  influence  begin.  It  is 
the  same  with  high  play,  which 
unduly  excites  and  agitates  for  a 
season ;  although,  if  the  purse  and 
constitution  hold  out,  it  has  been 
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known  to  sharpen  the  observation 
and  concentrate  the  attention  to  the 
utmost  point  which  the  player's 
nataial  capabilities  enable  him  to 
reach.  Bnt  this  taming  a  relaxa- 
tion and  a  pleasure  into  a  business 
and  a  toil,  is  to  be  deprecated,  not 
recommended;  and  a  wise  man 
(pecuniary  considerations  apart) 
would  rather  give  np  whist  alto- 
gether, than  be  compelled  to  play  it 
nnder  the  implied  condition  that  he 
was  to  keep  his  mind  eternally  upon 
the  strain.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion possibly  that  drove  Charles 
James  Fox  to  hazard,  although  he 
boasted  that  he  could  gain  4,oooZ.  a 
year  at  whist  if  he  chose  to  set 
about  it.  Major  Aubrey,  who  had 
tried  both,  declared  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  was  winning  at 
whist, — ^the  next  greatest  pleasure, 
losing. 

Women,  particularly  young  wo- 
men, should,  never  play  for  sums 
which  it  is  inconvenient  to  them  to 
lose;  and  a  sum  which  is  imma- 
terial to  a  man  of  independent 
means  may  create  an  alarming  de- 
ficit in  a  female  budget  dependent  on 
an  aUorwance  or  pin-money.  The 
feminine  organisation  is  opposed  to 
their  ever  getting  beyond  the  ex- 
citable perturbed  fluttered  stage: 
their  luoids  may  be  read  in  their 
laces :  they  playrecklessly  to  shorten 
the  torment  of  suspense ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  if,  along  with  their  money, 
they  do  not  lose  both  their  temper 
and  their  good  looks: 
And  one  degrading  hour  of  sordid  fear, 
Stamp  in  a  night  3ie  wrinkles  of  a  year. 
The  charge  of  comparative  dis- 
regard of  truth  which  the  male  sex, 
with  or  without  reason,  are  wont  to 
bring  against  the  female,  derives 
plausibility  from  an  effect  stated 
by  Byron : 

The  pretty  creatures  fib  with  such  a  grace, 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

Upon  this  principle  they  should 
certainly  avoid  high  play  at  any 
game,  for  there  is  nothing  so  wi- 
becoming  to  the  face.     Hogarth's 


print  of  'The  Lady's  Lost  Stake' 
suggests  another  danger,  which  is 
also  hinted  at  in  The  Provoked  HuS' 
hand: 

Lord  Townle^:  'Tis  not  your  ill  hours 
that  always  distarb  me,  bnt  as  often  the  ill 
company  that  occasion  these  hours. 

Lady  ToumUy :  Sure,  I  don'(  understand 
you  now,  my  lord.  What  ill  company  do  I 
keep? 

Lord  Towniey:  Why,  at  best,  women  that 
lose  their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or 
perhaps  men  that  are  yoluntarv  bubbles  at 
one  game  in  hopes  a  lady  win  give  them 
fair  play  at  another. 

When  whist  is  merely  taken  up 
as  one  of  the  weapons  of  coquetry, 
there  is  no  great  mischief  to  be 
apprehended;  although  ecarte  or 
chess  would  seem  more  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and  give  better  hope 
of  a  situation  like  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Miranda.  'Sweet  lord, 
you  play  me  false,'  is  ill  replaced  by 
*  Sweet  lady,  you  have  revoked.' 

Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal),  musing 
over  an  interrupted  lioMon  and  a 
lost  illusion,  exclaims:  'After  all, 
her  conduct  is  rational.  She  was 
fond  of  whist.  She  is  fond  of  it  no 
longer :  so  much  the  worse  for  me 
if  I  am  still  fond  of  whist.'  So 
much  the  better  for  him,  as  he  had 
still  an  inexhaustible  resource ;  and 
he  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
abandoning  it.  She  was  no  longer 
fond  of  whist,  because  she  was  no 
longer  fond  of  him. 

It  is  a  common  Mlacy,  mischiev- 
ously rife  amongst  the  fair  sex,  that 
without  the  giS^  of  extraordinary 
memory,  it  is  impossible  to  become 
a  good  whist-player ;  the  fact  being 
that  memory  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  understanding 
or  finest  points  of  the  game.  What, 
foiLinstance,  has  memory  to  do  with 
the  opening  lead,  which  has  the 
same  relative  importance  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  attributed  to  the  opening 
speech  in  a  cause  ?  What  has  me- 
mory to  do  with  trumping  or  not 
trumping  a  doubtful  Cfurd ;  or  with 
returning  the  best  with  three  and 
the  lowest  with  four;  or  with  re- 
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taming  the  tnunp  lead  immediately ; 
or  wi&  answering  the  call  for 
trnmps;  or  with  taking  the  track 
that  wins  or  saves  the  game;  or  with 
numberless  emergencies  in  which 
you  have  only  to  look  at  your  hand, 
the  tricks  on  the  table,  and  the 
score? 

Of  course,  a  certainnumber  of  rules 
and  maxims  must  be  learnt ;  but  it 
is  not  more  difficult  to  leam  these 
than  to  leam  the  Catechism ;  and  a 
lady  might  as  reasonably  complain 
that  she  could  not  become  a  good 
Christian  for  want  of  memory,  as 
that  she  could  not  become  a  good 
whist-player  by  reason  of  that  de- 
fect; which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  purely  imaginary.  People 
remember  well  enough  what  they 
care  to  remember,  or  what  fixes 
their  attention  by  interesting  them. 
This  depends  on  character,  habits, 
and  powers  of  appreciation.  Whilst 
the  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  fine 
sense  of  humour  is  laying  up  a 
stock  of  choice  anecdotes  and  fine 
passages,  an  old  maid  in  a  country 
town  will  be  growing  into  the 
living  chronicle  of  all  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  the  last  fifW  years,  com- 
plaining all  the  time  of  her  memory. 
The  measures  are  the  same,  but  the 
one  is  filled  with  pearls  of  price, 
and  the  other  with  glass  beads  and 
knicknackery.  The  discriminating 
reminiscent,  instead  of  being  envied 
for  memory,  should  be  commended 
for  refined  observation,  judgment, 
quickness  of  perception,  and  apro- 
pos. 

Alleged  forgetfnlness  at  whist,  as 
in  most  other  things,  is  far  more 
firequently  inattention  than  forget- 
^Iness.  The  fall  of  the  cards  has 
not  been  watched,  and  the  proper 
inferences  have  not  been  drawn  at 
the  moment.  A  player  cannot  be 
said  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
never  knew.  If,  for  example,  at 
the  end  of  a  second  round,  he  had 
clearly  drawn  the  inference  that  the 
best  card  remained  witii  one  adver- 
sary and  that  the  other  had  no  more 
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of  the  suit,  this  state  of  things  would 
snggest  itself  naturally  and  withont 
an  effort  when  the  suit  was  played 
again:  '       I 

With  care  [says  Mr.  day]  and  with  E< 
60  never  wandering  from  the  table,  ead 
ij  will  add  to  the  indications  which  )» 
will  observe  and  understand.  He  will  fizti 
that  mere  memory  has  less  to  do  with  whist 
than  he  imagines,  that  it  matters  little 
whether  the  five  or  the  six  is  the  hest  cui 
left  of  a  suit,  as  long  as  he  knows,  which  he 
generally  ought  to  know,  who  has  that  be^:  | 
card.  Memory  and  observation  will  ber^jm- 
mechanical  to  him,  and  cost  him  little  efforu 
and  all  that  remains  for  him  to  do  will  bf 
to  calculate  at  his  ease  the  best  waj  f<f 
playing  his  own  and  his  paxtner^s  haadk,  is 
many  cases  as  if  he  saw  the  sreater  pomo^: 
of  the  cards  laid  face  upwar&  on  the  ubb. 
He  will  then  be  a  fine  whist-player. 

Without  being  a  fine  whist-player, 
he  may  be  a  capital  second-rate,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  parlner,  and 
one  with  whom  no  one  can  be  dis- 
satisfied to  sit  down.  This  is  the 
grand  point,  and  this  (we  repeat) 
may  be  attained  with  no  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  memoiy  with 
which  men  and  women  minage  to 
get  on  creditably  through  He.  One 
of  the  confessedly  best  London 
whist-players  is  below  the  average 
in  this  pu*ticular.  Nor  will  calling 
him  so  appear  paradoxical  to  any 
who  accept  M.  Deschapelles'  divi- 
sion: 

We  will  suppose  a  parabola  deeeribfd  Iv 
a  bombshell,  of  which  the  c^lmiDd^in^ 
point  shall  be  the  seventh  trick.  On  this 
side,  it  is  Invention  which  holds  sway:  ca 
the  other,  it  is  calculation.  Attention  uhi 
memoiy  are  at  the  base,  whilst  ngacirt-. 
seated  at  the  top,  distiibntes  the  worL 
calls  by  turns  on  the  organs  that  arc  'y 
complete  it^  excites  and  drcnmscribes  their 
efforts,  and  assigns  them  at  the  a;ppaiatf>c. 
moment  the  repose  necessazy  to  tho  resto- 
ration of  their  strength.  .  .  When  tho*  ar* 
no  more  than  five  or  six  cards  remsiiiing  i:- 
the  hand,  the  fine  and  delicate  faeolties  of 
intelligence  have  resigned  snd  r«p>*». 
Mathematical  calculation  is  at  the  helm : 
the  simplest  calculation  diseogaged  fne 
the  unknown.  Then  it  is  that  the  m»'^ 
commonplace  player  is  entitled  to  dilc 
equality  with  the  finest ;  it  is  a  prop.rrr 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  labour :  ty 
elements  of  it  are  open  to  aU  the  wvrA. 
They  are  beyond  the  domain  of  the  aH5> 
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VxxMj  of  the  biBin  and  the  sasceptibility 
of  the  otgiuis :  beyond  that  of  poetiy  and 
imagination;  but  they  are  open  to  all,  like 
the  right  to  breathe  and  speak  good  prose  t 
....  With  regard  to  sagacity,  how  do  you 
know  that  you  are  wanting  in  it  ?  Do  but 
apply  your  mind  to  the  matter  in  hand,  age 
fuodttffis,  and  yon  will  see  that  you  have  as 
much  as  another.  I  can  giye  as  proof  the 
manaer  in  which  people  lead  at  present ; 
even  at  oar  weakest  parties,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  that  it  is  almost  always  the  right  card 
that  is  led.  This  ii  owing  to  our  grande 
taeti^,  with  which  every  one  is  imbued. 

The  gravde  tactiqtte  is  tlie  strong 
or  long-suit  system ;    with  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  every  one  is  not 
imba^  amongst  ns,   or  we  shonld 
not  so  frequently  hear,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  pnzzled,  and  nnreflecting 
paase,  'I  really  do  not  know  what 
to  lead.'     The  lady  or  gentleman 
who   habitually    indulges    in    this 
apostrophe,  had  better  say  at  once, 
*  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  play.' 
£Tery  civilised  country  has  had 
its  Augustan  age  or  ages.    We  have 
had  our  Elizabethan  age,  our  age  of 
Qneen  Anne,  and  what  was  also  an 
Angnstan  age  though  yet  unnamed 
—^e  age  when  Byron,  Moore,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,     Coleridge,    Rogers, 
Sydney  Smith,  Qallam,  Brougham, 
Canning,  &c.  [were  the  ceninral  fi- 
gures of  the  group.  On  its  being  re- 
cently remarked  that  there  was  no- 
thing now  coming  on  to  replace 
what  must  be  soon  passing  away — 
that  almost  all  the  highest  reputa- 
tions in  all  walks  are  of  full  twenty 
years'  standing  ormore :  that  we  have 
no  risiEig  poets,  artists,  novelists,  or 
orators, — '  No  ! '   exclaimed  a  fiEur- 
&med  beauty-  and  wit, '  and  no  lady- 
IdUers  sncb  as  I  remember  in  my 
heyday,  before  whom  one  felt  bound 
to  succumb,  as  the  belles   of  the 
SpeciaioT  succumbed  to  Beau  Meld- 
ing, when  he  said  of  them  :  *'  EUes 
tombent  comme  des  mouches. ' ' '  Our 
&ir  friend,  who  is  also  a  competent 
judge  on  this  subject,  might  have 
added : '  And  no  rising  whistrplayers 
of  the  first  class:  not  one  under 
middle  age,  who  has  given  proo& 
of  undisputed  genius.' 


A  master  of  the  art  who  has  sur- 
vived a  generation,  was  recently 
asked  who  were  the  best  whist- 
players  he  ever  knew.  He  instantly 
named  three :  the  late  Earl  Gh*an- 
ville,  the  Hon.  Greorge  Anson,  and 
Henry  Lord  de  Boos.  On  being 
asked  for  the  fourth  he  paused,  but 
there  was  no  need  of  hesitation: 
'  Ed  io  anche  sono  pittore.'  No  one 
would  have  accused  him  of  undue 
assumption  if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  Lamartine,  who,  on 
being  asked  who  was  the  first  living 
French  poet,  drew  himself  up  with 
an  air  of  ofiended  dignity,  and  re- 
frtied,  'Moi.'  The  palm  is  popularly 
considered  to  lie  between  Lord 
Henry  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Clay: 
whose  styles  are  so  essentially  diffe- 
rent that  an  instructive  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  them  after 
the  manner  of  Plutarch. 

The  De  Boos  affair  was  a  sad  blow 
and  a  temporary  discredit  to  whist- 
players,  for  some  of  them  were 
unluckily  seduced  into  actiug  on 
the  late  Lord  Hertford's  maxim: 
*  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a 
man  cheating  at  cards?'  'Bet 
upon  him,  to  be  sure.'  Lord  de 
Boos'  methods  of  aiding  his  skill 
were  only  available  for  one  hand 
in  four, — ^when  he  dealt.  He  then 
contrived  to  turn  an  honour  by 
what  is  called  soMter  h  ccywp^  and 
having  marked  the  higher  honours 
with  his  nail,  he  could  see  to  whom 
they  fell.  During  the  burst  of  scan- 
dalous comment  which  followed  the 
exposure,  one  of  the  *  bitter  fools ' 
of  society,  who  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  his  intimacy,  drawled  out 
at  Crockford's :  *  I  would  leave  my 
card  at  his  house,  but  I  fear  he 
would  mark  it.*  The  retort  was 
ready:  *That  would  depend  on 
whedier  he  considered  it  a  high 
honour.'  This  repartee,  popularly 
assigned  to  Lord  Alvanley— <w  ne 
prete  qu'aux  riches — ^was  made  by 
Charles  Kinnaird  Sheridan  (the 
brother  of  the  three  gifted  sisters 
of  the  race),  whose  untimely  and 
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deeply  regretted  death,  in  the  bloom 
of  hifl  brilliant  youth,  was  a  memento 
m/yri  which  not  the  gayest  or  most 
thoughtless  of  his  gay  contempora- 
ries could  speedily  shake  off: 

ManibTUB  date  lilia  plenis : 
FoTpTireot  spaij^am  flores,  animamque  ne- 

potis 
His  saltern  accmnulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere. 

There  is  a  well  authenticated 
story  of  Lord  Granville's  devotion 
to  whist.  Intending  to  set  out  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  for  Paris, 
he  ordered  his  carriage  and  four 
posters  to  be  at  Graham's  at  four. 
They  were  kept  waiting  till  ten: 
when  he  sent  out  to  say  that  he 
should  not  be  ready  for  another 
hour  or  two  and  tluit  the  horses 
had  better  be  changed:  they  were 
changed  three  times  in  all,  at  in- 
tervfds  of  six  hours,  before  he 
started.  When  the  party  rose,  they 
were  up  to  their  ankles  in  cards, 
and  the  ambassador  (it  was  re- 
ported) was  a  loser  to  the  tune 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 
About  this  time,  there  was  a  set  at 
Brookes's  (Lord  Sefton,  an  excel- 
lent player,  being  one)  who  played 
hundred  guinea  points  besides 
bets.  We  still  occasionally  hear 
of  300?.  and  5002.  on  the  rubber, 
but  five  pound  points  are  above  the 
average :  and  many  of  the  best 
players  are  content  with  two  pound 
points  (ten,  bet)  at  the  Arlington, 
and  half  pounds  at  the  Portland. 
A  great  deieJ  of  money  is  turned  on 
the  five  to  two  (really  nearer  three 
to  one)  bet  on  the  rubber  after  the 
first  game. 

Li  Paris  (where  the  rubber  counts 
four)  the  points  are  comparatively 
low,  much  in  our  opinion  to  the 
detriment  of  the  game.  During 
the  period  comprised  in  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  Histoire  des  Dtx  Ane^  the 
stakes  at  the  Gercle  de  I'Union  were 
such  that  Count  Achille  Delamarre 
calculated  his  average  rubber  at 
200  louis.  There,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  the  level  rate 


was  two  louis  and  ten  bet,  but  tbe 
large  ad   libitum   bets  became  so 
general  that  any  one  who  cut  in 
without  joining  in  them  was  looked 
upon  as  an  interloper.     The  prin- 
cipal players  at  the  Union  were  Lord 
Granville  (the  English  ambassador) 
Count  Medem  (the  Russian   am- 
bassador ) ,  Comte  Wale  wski,  the  Dae 
de   Richelieu,   General    Michriski, 
Comte  Deschapelles  (the  author), 
Comte  Achille  Delamarre,  and  it 
Bonpierre:    the    three    last,  with 
Lord  Ghiunville,  being  esteemed  tb« 
best  of  the  lot     Amongst  the  best 
Parisian  players  who  have  subse- 
quently come  into  the  field  (of  men 
cloth),    are    Yicomte   Paul    Van, 
Comte   d'Albon,  Comte   d'Andlan, 
Comte  de  Malart,  Yicomte  Tjadislw 
de  St.-Pierre,  and  his  brother  M. 
Maurice  de  St.-Pierre.    The  highesi 
play  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  at  the  Petit  Club  de 
la  rue  Royale,  where  it  ranges  fifom 
I    and  30,  or  i   and  50,  up  to  or 
above  i  and   100  louis:  the  points 
being  stationary  and  the  bets  fluc- 
tuating.   The  scale  of  play  has  been 
recently    raised    above    the   nsoal 
level  at  Pttris  by  the  very  high  play 
at  Baccarat,  at  which  i6,oooZ.  has 
been  lost  by  one  person  in  one  ni^i 
There  used  to  be  high  play  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna.     Ck^unt  Palfy 
won  enough  at  a  single  sitting  of 
Prince  John  of  Lichtensteinto  hnild 
and  furnish  a   ch&teau.      It    was 
shown  to  the  loser,  who  on  being 
asked  how  he  liked  it,  replied :  '  Pas 
du  tout;    cela  a  tout  k  fait  Tair 
d'un    chAteau  de   cartes.'      Count 
Briihl  wrote  a  treatise  on  whist, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have 
been  unable  to  procure  in  time  for 
this  article.     There   is    a  corrent 
anecdote  of  Count  Rechbeig,  late 
Secretary  for   Foreign  Afkiis    in 
Austria,  which  justifies  a  surmise 
that  he  also  is  a  proficient.     His 
left-hand    adversary   (proh  pudor, 
an  Englishman)  made  so  desperate 
though  successful  a  finesse,  ihsnt  his 
exceUency  uttered  an  exclamation 
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of  snrpriBe  ;  whereupon  the  gentle- 
offered  a  bet  that  the  count  him- 
self Bhould  acknowledge  that  he 
had  a  sound  reason  for  his  plaj. 
It  was  taken,  and  he  then  coolly 
said:  'Why,  I  looked  over  your 
hand.'  This  gentleman  must  have 
graduated  under  the  Artful  Dodger, 
who,  when  playing  dummy  in  Fagin's 
den,  is  commended  for '  wisely  res;u- 
lating  his  play  by  the  result  of  his 
observations  on  his  neighbours' 
cards.' 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  remark- 
able set  used  to  meet  in  Berlin  at 
Prince  Wittgenstein's,  including 
Count  Alopeus,  the  Russian  Minister, 
Genend  Nostitz,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
(then  attached  to  the  Berlin  em- 
bassy) and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land (afterwards  King  of  Hanover). 
Another  of  the  royal  family,  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  played  whist  a 
great  deal  and  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  at  it,  as  well  he  might,  for 
he  invariably  showed  whe&er  he 
was  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  his 
cards,  and  played  them  indifferently 
into  the  bargain.  He  played  pony 
points  (25Z.)  and  fifty  bet,  making 
the  full  or  bumper  rubber  250Z. 
One  evening,  having  won  three  ftill 
rubbers  of  a  weal&y  parvenu^  he 
was  reluctantly  reminded  that  there 
was  a  prior  loss  of  some  four  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  set  off.  'No,  no,' 
he  protested,  'that  will  never  do. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  old 
scores ;'  and  the  man  was  fool  enough 
to  pay.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
whist,  and  as  royal  personages  with 
the  best  natural  dispositions  rarely 
submit  to  be  taught^  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  kingly  power  has  been 
limited  since  Canute,  who  had  a 


courtier  hanged  for  check-mating 
him,  and  would  doubtless  have  had 
him  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
for  claiming  a  revoke  at  whist. 
This  great  and  wise  king  had  evi- 
dently come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  occasional  execution  of  a  cour- 
tier jpouT  encourager  les  autres  in- 
culcated a  moral  more  practically 
than  getting  wet  feet  through  the 
disobedience  of  the  waves. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Wiirtem- 
berg,  *  he  used  to  play  whist  in  the 
evening,  but  not  for  money,  playing 
ill  and  inattentively.  One  evening 
when  the  queen  dowager  was  play- 
ing with  him  against  her  husband 
and  his  daughter  (the  Queen  of 
Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome), 
the  king  stopped  Napoleon,  who 
was  takmg  up  a  trick  that  belonged 
to  them,  saying,  "  Sire,  on  ne  joue 
pas  ici  en  conquerant."  '* 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  partial 
excuse  for  absolutism  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  spirit  of  play  absorbs 
or  deadens  every  other  thought  and 
feeling.  Horace  Walpole  relates 
that,  on  a  man  falling  down  in  a  fit 
before  the  bay  window  of  White's, 
odds  were  instantly  offered  and 
taken  to  a  large  amount  against  his 
recovery,  and  that,  on  its  being 
proposed  to  bleed  him,  the  opera- 
tion was  vehemently  resisted  as  un- 
fair. When  Lord  Thanet  was  in 
the  Tower  for  the  O'Connor  riot, 
three  friends  were  admitted  to  play 
whist  with  him  and  remain  till  the 
lock-up  hour  of  eleven.  Early*  in 
the  sitting,  his  partner  fell  back  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  one  of  the 
party  rose  to  call  for  help.  *  Stop,' 
cried  another,  '  we  shall  be  turned 
out  if  you  make  a  noise ;  let  our 


>  IhaHes  of  the  Lady  qf  Quality.  Second  edition,  p.  118.  Frederic  the  Great  was  in 
the  habit  of  lacking  the  shins  of  the  savans  who  ventured  to  differ  from  him.  When 
Peter  the  Great  was  on  a  Tisit  of  inspection  on  board  an  English  line-of-battle  ship  at 
Portsmonth,  be  expressed  a  wis]}  to  witness  the  operation  of  ked-hauling ;  which  consists 
in  dragging  the  subject  under  water  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  by  means  of 
a  rope  pasMd  under  the  keel.  He  was  told  that  this  was  contrary  to  law,  so  far  as 
EisgUsbmen  were  concerned.  '  If  that  is  all,  you  can  take  one  of  my  suite/  was  his  un- 
concerned rq'oinder.  It  weuld  be  pleasing  to  watch  the  countenance  of  Sir  Edward 
Cust,  or  General  Grey,  or  one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  when  told  off  for  such  an  experi- 
ment by  our  gzadouji  Sorereign. 
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jBriend  alone  till  eleven :  we  can  play 
dummy,  and  he'll  be  none  the 
worse,  for  I  can  read  death  in  his 
face.' 

The  profession  of  medicine  has 
turned  out  some  good  whist-players. 
Three  celebrated  physicians,  being, 
like  the  surgeons  in  Zehico,  at  a 
loss  how  to  fill  up  the  time  it  was 
thought  decent  to  occupy  on  the 
case  of  a  noble  patient,  set  to  at 
dummy.  The  patient,  if  there  had 
really  been  much  the  matter  with 
him,  would  have  found  himself  in 
the  predicament  of  the  survivor  of 
the  Horatii : 

Que  Yonliez- YOTiB  qu'il  fit  contze  trois  ? 
Qu'il  mourftt. 

The    clergy,    especially    in    the 
West  of  England,   were  formerly 
devoted  to  whist.     About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  there  was 
a  whist  club  in  a  country  town  of 
Somersetshire,  composed  mostly  of 
clergymen,  that  met  every  Sunday 
evening  in  the  back  parlour  of  a 
barber.     Four  of  these  were  acting 
as  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  a 
reverend  brother,  when  a  delay  oc- 
curred from  the  grave  not  being 
ready  or  some  other  cause ;  and  the 
cofi^  was  set  down  in  the  chancel. 
By  way  of  whiling  away  the  time, 
one  of  them  produced  a  pack  of 
cards  from  his  pocket,  and  proposed 
a  rubber.    The  rest  gladlv  assented, 
and  they  were  deep  in  their  game, 
using  the  co£5n  as  their  table,  when 
the  sexton  came  to  announce  that 
the    preparations    were    complete. 
We  have  carefully  verified  the  fsuct 
that  they  played  long  whist,  and  we 
suspect  that  whist  has  been  less 
popular  in  the  church  since  the 
introduction  of  short,  by  reason  of 
its  inferior  gravity.     The  principle 
is  indicated  by   Sydney  Smith  in 
his    qualified  defence  of  angling. 
*  I  give  up  fly-fishing :  it  is  a  Hght, 
volatile,   dissipated  pursuit.      But 
ground-bait,    with  a  good  steady 
float  that  never  bobs  without  a  bite, 


is  an  occupation  for  a  bishop,  and  is 
no  way  interferes  with  sermoo. 
making.' 

We  have  seen  short  whist  played 
by  a  member  of  the  episcopal  bodj, 
and  a  very  eminent  one,  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Exeter  (Phillpotts), 
one  adversary  being  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  (Milman),  the  other  an 
American  diplomatist,  and  his  part- 
ner a  distinguished  foreigner  whose 
whist  is  h^urdly  on  a  par  wr&  his 
scientific  acquirement  and  social 
populariiy.  The  two  dignitaries 
played  a  steady  sound  orthodox 
game.  The  bishop  bore  a  run  of  ill 
luck  like  a  Christian  and  a  bishop, 
but  when  (after  the  diplonmtist  had 
puzzled  him  by  a  fiiise  card)  the 
Count  lost  the  game  by  not  retain- 
ing his  trump,  the  excellent  prelate 
looked  on  the  verge  of  bringing  the 
rubber  to  a  conclusion  as  he  once 
brought  a  controversy  with  an  arch- 
bishop, namely,  by  ike  bestowal  of 
his  blessing ;  which  the  arcfahishop, 
apparently  apprehensive  of  its 
acting  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  take 
back. 

The  famous '  Billy  Butler,*  vicar  of 
Frampton,  got  the  offer  of  a  rich 
piece  of  preferment  by  finding  a 
fox  in  the  *  open,'  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  Cborge  IV.) 
was  anxious  for  an  easy  ran. 
Many  a  good  living  has  been 
gained  by  whist-playmg ;  this  be- 
ing considered  an  indispensaUe 
qualification  by  discerning  patrons 
(lay  and  episcopal)  in  the  olden 
time.  Our  own  opinion  is  that,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  times  no  longer 
admits  of  its  being  exacted  in  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  the  bong 
well  up  in  Cavendish  or  C3ay 
should  command  a  handsome  nom- 
ber  of  marks  in  all  competitiye 
examinations,  civil  and  nulitaiy. 
We  throw  out  this  suggestion  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet;  especially  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 'Mr.  Bright)  and  Mr.  Lowe. 
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THE  half  centmy  of  Englisli  his- 
tory, which  Mr.  Longman  has 
treated  in  these  two  volames,  is  full 
of  great  and  varied  interest.     The 
events  of  this  long  reign  have  been 
more  minutely  narrated,  .and  are 
better  known  than  any  portion  of 
our  annals  up  to  the  time  when  the 
art  of  printing  rendered  it  impos- 
.<(ihle  that  history  should  fail  for 
want  of  contemporaneous  records. 
We  know  much  more  about  the 
times  of  Edward  m.  than  we  do 
of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.     The  night  is 
darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  the 
dawn  of  modem  history  is  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field.     The  events  of 
this  reign  are  as  singular  as  they 
are  numerous.     Two  great  battles 
put  France,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
time,  into  Edward's  mercy.  Another 
redaced  Scotland  to  the  greatest 
straits,  and  made  her  far  more  sub- 
missive than  she  had  been  during 
the  campaigns  of  Edward's  grand- 
father, the  hammer  of  the  Scots. 
The  prowess  of  Edward's  son  was 
not  only  proved  on  the  plains  of 
France,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro. 
Edward  made  trial  of  diplomacy 
with  Arteveldt  of  Ghent,  and  began 
the  modem  system  of  finance  by 
the  loans  which  he  negotiated  with 
the  Florentine  bankers.     He  finally 
Rhook   off  all  dependence  on   the 
Pope.     At  home,  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions developed  theirprecedents 
in  b i s  time.    In  his  reign  the  Houses 
afErmed  their  right  to  interfere  be- 
tween  the  subject  and  the  monarch 
in   matters  of  taxation,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  principle, 
that  the  two  houses  with  the  king 
possessed    the   exclusive  right  of 
legislation.      They    inquired    into 
t'Xpenditure,    and    vindicated    the 
privilege  of  impeachment.     They 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  im- 
munity from  civil  process,  which  is 
called  emphatically  their  privilege. 


Fifby-six  of  these  assemblies,  two 
of  which  are  called  councils,  were 
held  during  this  king's  reign,  and 
after  the  monarch's  twelfSi  year, 
all  with  one  exception  were  sum- 
moned to  Westminster. 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  signa- 
lised by  abundant  seasons  and 
general  prosperity.  Costly  as  his 
administration  was,  the  people  grew 
in  opulence.  The  luxurious  splen- 
dour of  his  grandson's  reign  is  well 
known.  One  terrible  tempest,  it  is 
true,  burst  upon  England,  before 
the  king  had  passed  over  half  the 
period  of  his  sovereignty.  But  all 
nations  in  the  known  world  suffered 
equally  by  this  fearful  visitation. 
Its  effect  was,  however,  far  less  mis- 
chievous in  England,  than  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Black  Death 
emancipated  the  serfs,  and  filled 
England  with  a  sturdy  and  pro- 
sperous yeomanry.  The  plf^e 
which  handed  over  the  peasants  of 
France  and  Qermany,  and  the 
burghers  of  the  Italian  cities,  to  a 
harsher  feudal  tyranny,  strengthened 
the  foundations  of  political  freedom 
in  England. 

The  age  of  Edward,  too,  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  peculiar  refinement. 
It  was  actually  the  epoch  of  the 
paladins  and  knights  errant,  whom 
the  romancers  traced  upwards  to 
the  courts  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne. Oentle  manners,  truthful- 
ness, fidelity,  and  perfect  courtesy, 
were  the  duty  of  every  knight. 
Amidst  much  which  was  whimsical, 
there  waa  much  that  was  noble  in 
the  social  practices  of  these  cham- 
pions. It  is  true  that  their  sympa- 
thies did  not  extend  to  the  peasant ; 
but  all  knights  were  brethren,  and, 
in  a  sense,  equals.  In  the  interval 
between  the  ancient  knight  and  the 
modem  gentleman,  society  nearly 
fell  back  into  barbarism. 

The  reign  of  this  king  witnessed 
the  first  revival  of  letters  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  affirmed  the  settlement  of 
our  language.  The  earliest  prose  is 
Wiklif 's  Bible,  the  earliest  verse  is 
Chaucer's  tales.  The  former  is  the 
progenitor  of  that  text,  which  has 
done  more  to  solidify  the  English 
tongue  than  any  other  mechanism 
could.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  as  a 
household  book  in  Milton's  exquisite 
pastoral.  In  Edward's  time  the 
people  were  probably  trilingual, 
speaking  a  rough  iktin  and  a 
rougher  French,  besides  their  native 
English.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  pleadings  in  court  were  di- 
rected to  be  in  the  English  tongue. 
Again,  in  Edward's  reign,  muni- 
cipsd  law  and  political  independence 
were  established  in  the  various 
European  states.  The  majesty  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  gradually 
&ded  away  during  the  inglorious 
reigns  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Charles  IV.  Prance,  though  not 
homogeneous,  was  far  more  a  poli- 
tical unity  than  it  was  fifty  years 
before  Edward's  accession.  The 
feudal  system  seemed  to  be  more 
powerful  than  ever,  but  it  was 
tottering.  The  pope  had  ceased  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  the  judge 
of  kings,  for  he  was  hiding  at 
Avignon,  the  dependent  or  the  tool 
of  France,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Home,  he  was  unable  to  recover 
the  empire  which  he  had  lost. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  popes  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  has  been  as- 
cribed to  superstition  or  folly.  But 
in  effect,  the  pope  preserved  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  schemes  of  universal 
empire  and  aggrandisement  were 
not  mere  phantoms.  He  constituted 
himself  a  judge  of  international  law, 
of  political  rights,  of  the  relations 
between  sovereign  and  lord  and 
people,  occasionally  in  a  grotesque, 
and  always  in  a  peremptory  manner; 
but  he  was  a  barrier  against  sheer 
anarchy,  and  not  infrequently 
against  oppression.  By  his  efforts 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Swabia 


was  shattered,  and  Italy  enjoyed  a 
brief  independence.  SOis  inflaenca 
protected  the  infancy  of  Henir 
m.,  and  prevented  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century  from  becomiaj 
an  appanage  of  fVance.  Men,  m 
particularly  princes,  are  not  dL>* 
posed  to  defer  to  a  tribunal  wbicJi 
is  simply  interested  and  xmhii. 
We  may  be  certain  that  the  deci. 
sions  of  the  pope  were  respected, 
because  they  were  in  harmonj  with 
the  sentiments  which  at  that  timf 
constituted  public  opinion  and  pabik 
conscience. 

The  political  independence  d 
Italy,  which  the  popes  preached  and 
insisted  on,  lived  and  laboured  for, 
could  not  but  have  its  effects  on  tk 
pope's  own  subjects.  Borne  there- 
fore, was  always  on  ill  terms  vitli 
its  spiritual  sovereign.  The  feui« 
of  the  Roman  families,  theColonnas 
and  Orsini,  are  well  known.  The 
Boman  populace  could  be  stirred  to 
energy  by  such  a  man  as  Rienzi. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  the 
pope  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  found  Borne  an  in- 
hospitable residence.  The  prede- 
cessors of  Clement  V.  had  con- 
stantly lived  away  finom  the  im- 
perial city,  and  there  was  at  first 
nothing  strange  in  a  pope  migratbg 
to  France,  especially  to  Avignon, 
which  had  long  been  a  possession 
of  the  see.  Clement  toe,  migki 
have  dreaded  the  fate  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini. 
But  he  had  another  motiye.  The 
chief  source  of  the  pope's  revenoe 
was  the  fees  paid  by  soitois  in  liis 
courts.  Avignon  was  fer  more 
accessible  to  the  western  nitions 
than  Rome  was,  and  the  business  of 
the  court  was  enormous  and  in- 
cessant. Had  popes  of  the  character 
of  Innocent  IH.  continued  to  reside 
at  Rome,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Edward  would  have  ever  enacted 
his  fietmous  statute  of  proTisors. 

During  the  first  three  yews  of 
Edward's  reign,  the  government  of 
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the  kingdoin  was  practicallj  in  the 
hands  of  Mortimer.  His  own  ad- 
n^msintion  commences  with  the 
night  attack  on  the  queen's  &yonr- 
ite,  his  seizore,  trial  and  death. 
The  facts  of  this  and  the  years  which 
followed  on  the  independence  of  the 
king  are  described  exactly  and  with 
paiDstaking  accuracy  by  Mr.  Long- 
man. We  can  only  in  this  review 
comment  on  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent incidents  in  a  reign  cluurac- 
terised  by  sach  glory,  but  which 
ended  as  it  began  in  scandals  and 


dward  in.'s  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France  has  been  treated  by 
modem  genealogists  and  histo- 
rians with  contempt.  Mr.  Hallam 
speaks  of  it  as  an  unjust  pretension. 
Home  describes  it  as  a  weak  and 
ill-groonded  persuasion.  Mr.  Long- 
man does  not  seem,  in  quoting  the 
chum,  and  discussing  it,  to  have 
had  before  his  mind  the  substance 
of  the  note  which  is  appended  to 
his  second  Yolume,  and  in  which  the 
question  as  to  the  preferential 
claims  of  proximity  of  blood,  and 
representation,  is  urged  as  applic- 
able to  the  English  succession  as 
late  as  the  reign  |of  James  L 
Bnt  the  fiict  is,  the  real  suspicion 
which  rankled  in  every  monarch  of. 
the  Tndor  dynasty,  and  in  so  fiBur  as 
their  descent  from  the  Tudors  went, 
in  their  Stnart  successors,  did  not 
consist  80  much  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  principle  of  proximi^  or  re- 
presentation, as  in  the  met  that 
Henry  VII.  was  notoriously  de- 
scended from  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
the  doubt  which  attached  to  the 
legitimacy  of  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

That  Edward's  claim,  and  the 
war  with  which  he  strove  to  enforce 
it,  settled  the  Salic  law,  whatever 
was  nnderstood  by  this  phrase, 
ftgainat  the  claims  of  women  to 
inherit,  either  themselves,  or  in 
their  male  descendants,  cannot  we 
think  be  doubted.  But  it  is  equally 
2lear  that  this  exdusion  was  not 
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affirmed  positively  before  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Yalois  found  that 
the  very  existence  of  their  claim 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
this  rule.  It  is  known  that  the  rule 
did  not  apply  to  the  descent  of  fie&, 
and  the  story  of  the  arrangement 
made  between  Philip  Y.  and 
Eudcs,  as  to  the  rights  of  Jane 
(daughter  of  Louis  Hutin,  and 
mother  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  a 
story  which  is  given  at  length  by 
Kallam)  is  proof  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  SaHc  law  was  not  affirmed  as 
late  as  1315.  But  says  the  same 
publicist,  Charles  of  Navarre,  the 
son  of  Jane,  was  nearer  the  crown 
than  Edward.  Not  so  according 
to  the  principle  of  proximity. 
Edward  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  sister 
to  Charles,  Philip,  Louis.  Charles  of 
Navarre  was  grandson  of  Louis.  Ed- 
ward was  his  sister's  son,  and  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be^nearer 
of  kin.  Half  his  blood  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  three  brothers, 
while  Charles  had  only  a  fourth. 

We  must  not  discuss  this  ques- 
tion according  to  those  principles  of 
legal  succession  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  especially  as  there  al- 
ways have  been  points  on  which  the 
succession  to  a  crown  diffidrs  from 
that  to  a  private  estate.  To  debate 
Edward's  claim  in  the  fourteenth  by 
the  spirit  of  the  common  law  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  an  anachro- 
nism. At  that  time,  the  strongest 
argument  against  Edward's  pre- 
tension was  his  grandfather's 
decision  in  the  Scotch  succession  to 
Margaret  of  Norway,  in  which 
representation  was  proferred  to 
proximity.  But  Edwani  might  have 
retorted  that  this  decision  had  been 
reversed  by  events,  though  with 
natural  inconsistency,  he  still  sup- 
ported Balliol.  Still  less  must  we 
affect  to  settle  this  question  by  the 
political  morality  of  our  own  time. 
A  great  war,  carried  on  for  the 
selfish  ends  of  a  particular  dynasty, 
has  fortunately  become  impossible, 
though     only    lately    impossible. 
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Least  of  all  must  we  estimate 
Edward's  claim  by  the  event.  Two 
generationsafiker  the  battle  of  Crecj, 
Edward's  great-grandson  revived 
ihe  claim,  under  even  more  prepos- 
terons  conditions,  and  judging  bj 
probabilities  wonld  have  justified 
his  claim  by  snccess  had  his  military 
genius  been  fully  conununicated  to 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

But  though  when  estimated  by 
the  state  of  public  law  and  political 
moraliiy  in  that  age,  Edward's 
ehum  is  capable  of  defence  or  at 
least  apology,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  lament  the  oonsequences  which 
bave  ensued  from  this  c^nastic  war. 
It  made  England  and  france,  when 
they  should  have  been  as  near 
friends  as  they  were  neighbours, 
hostile  for  five  centuries.  It  has 
estranged  two  nations  who  might 
and  should  have  been  bound  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  reciprocal  benefit. 
Most  of  the  public  debt,  the  burden 
of  which  lies  upon  the  industry  of 
this  country,  has  been  contracted 
during  the  fierce  rivalry  of  pro- 
tracted wars  between  England  and 
France.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  France,  in  consequence  of  her 
long  struggle  to  maintain  a  political 
independ^oe,  fell  under  a  gross 
domestic  lyraimy,  and  that  the 
successes  of  Edward  and  Heniy 
strengthened  the  despotism  which 
in  one  form  or  another  has  for  five 
centuries,  with  only  transient  inter- 
ruptions, overwhelmed  the  French 
people.  Twice  has  an  in&mous 
Isabella  of  France  been  allied  to  the 
English  throne.  Twice  has  this 
alliance  bred  mischief  at  home,  and 

£  eater  mischief  abroad.  From  the 
ys  of  the  third  Edward  to  those 
of  the  chird  G«orge,  for  a  space  of 
460  years,  the  English  monarchs 
made  daim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  placed  her  lilies  on  the  first 
quarter  of  their  shield. 

It  has  been  stated  that  during 
Edward's  reign,  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  English  nation  was 
progressively  prosperous,  and  that 


the  calamiiy  which  befell  the  whole 
world  in  the  middleof  the  fonrteeodi 
century,  though  it  fell  heavflj  in 
England,  was  less  disastrous  in  in 
social  consequences  than  it  was  in 
other  countries.  The  statement  of 
these  &cts  gives  the  true  ezpoc- 
tion  of  that  remarkable  political 
and  militaiy  reputation  wluch  this 
country  enjoyed  during  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  oentnnes, 
though  the  estimate  of  iJie  &d8 
has  rarely  been  made  by  histomDs. 

The  independence  of  the  fead^ 
chieftain,  acnieved  so  largely  by  tLe 
French,  and  still  more  fully  by  tlie 
German  feudatories,  was  never  ex- 
hibited in  England.  There  was  one 
reign,  that  of  Stephen,  in  which  the 
anarchy  of  France  and  the  Empire 
seemed  likely  to  ensue.  But  tlie 
early  English  monarchs  oould  aiwap 
play  off,  as  Thieny  recognised, 
though  with  some  ezaggeratioiis, 
the  Saxon  peasants  and  yeamaniy 
against  their  feudatories.  Ther 
granted  charters  to  the  towns,  in 
which  the  liabilities  of  the  burghers 
are  put  at  fixed  rents,  and  bestowed 
the  privilege  of  self-government  on 
municipal  bodies  freely.  The  lords 
extended  analogous  privileges  to 
their  free  tenants  and  even  their 
.villains  through  the  machinery  of 
the  manor  courts.  By  the  doee  of 
Heniy  in.'s  reign,  during  which 
this  domestic  revolution  was  gn- 
dually  and  insensibly  effected,  the 
social  condition  of  ^igland  had  no 
exact  parallel  in  the  civilised  world. 
The  power  of  the  Crown  was  for- 
mally limited  by  the  Great  Charter, 
which  had  been  over  and  over  con- 
firmed ;  that  of  the  baions  by  ahost 
of  customs,  and  by  the  giow&  of 
a  public  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  by  aceident  that 
no  records  of  manorial  comts  sur- 
vive of  an  older  date  tba  tkt^ 
close  of  Henry  IIL's  reign.  Tbd 
ftother  evidence  of  social  life  in 
England,  as  &r  as  direct  and  00&- 
temporaneous  information  goes, 
commences  at  the  same  epoch,  and 
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exists  in  abundance  from  that  time. 
The  Becord  Office  in  Fetter  Lane  is 
crammed  with  docoments  of  the 
fourteenth  centnrj,  and  the.  thirty 
years  preceding  the  fonrteenth  cen- 
tuy.  Bat,  as  regards  the  period 
antecedent  to  this,  there  are  hardly 
as  many  docnments  from  the  Con- 
quest to  Simon  de  Montfort's  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  as  could  be  found 
for  taj  single  year  of  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards. 

Writers  and  readers  of  English 
historj  are  so  much  dazzled  with 
the  brilliant  military  erents  of 
Edward  in.'s  reign,  that  they 
neglect  to  stud^  &e  social  facts 
which  accompanied  those  campaigns 
and  Tictories.  The  superficial  his- 
tory of  the  fonrteenth  century  is  a 
great  pageant^  a  tournament  on  a 
Tast  scale,  the  circumstances  of 
which  have  been  described,  with 
the  keenest  relish,  by  contemporary 
vriters,  while  the  progress  of  society, 
for  acquaintance  with  which  patient 
research  can  discover  abundant 
materialfi,  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  But  a  history  which 
deals  only  with  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles, diplomacy  and  pedigrees,  is  at 
best  a  romance,  sometimes  Hyely, 
hut  frequently  dull. 

There  haye  been  many  guesses 
made  at  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fonrteenth  century.  It  is  hardly 
i^ecessajy  to  say  that  there  is  abso- 
Ifitely  no  positive  evidence  on  the 
suhject.  Numbers,  unless  they  are 
derived  firom  accurate  registration, 
are  ahnost  invariably  gross  exagge- 
ationa.  During  the  period  refm^ 
to)  it  is  said  tlmt  were  30,000  stu- 
dents  at  Oxford.  No  doubt  the  two 
(Jniversities  performed  the  function 
DOW  fulfilled  Dy  grammar  schools  of 
the  higher  order,  for  the  monks,  it 
appears,  gave  rudimentary  instruc- 
iona.  But  the  number  recorded  is 
mpoBsible,  or,  at  least,  highly  im- 
>rohable.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Edward's  reign,  a  subsidy  was 
fnuited  at  a  oertam  rate  on  each 


parish,  the  parishes  being  reckoned 
at  45,000.  They  did  not  amount  to 
a  fifth  of  the  number,  as  could  have 
been  discovered  easily  enough,  had 
the  Parliament  of  the  day  examined 
the  subsidy  rolls  of  Edwsurd  I.,  many 
of  which  are  preserved  to  our  own 
time.  Similar  guesses  have  been 
made  from  the  recorded  ravages  of 
the  great  plague.  But  these  latter 
numbers,  apart  from  the  general 
tendency  of  ignorance  to  exaggerate, 
were  farther  increased  by  fear. 
Similarly,  unless  we  have  contem- 
poraneous information  of  a  substan* 
tial  and  trustworthy  character,  we 
must  hesitate  before  we  receive  the 
statements  which  are  made  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  armies,  and  of  losses 
in  battle. 

The  population  of  the  island  can 
only  be  guessed  at  constructively,, 
and  from  indirect  evidence.  One 
source  of  information  is  the  taxing- 
rolls  referred  to  above.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  approxi*- 
mate  numbers  in  this  way,  especially 
as  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  implica- 
tion, the  density  of  population,  are 
known  by  those  appraisements  of 
each  county  which  still  exist,  one 
of  which,  dated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Edward's  French  war,  i& 
printed  in  the  BoUs  of  Parliament. 

Another  and  more  laborioua 
method  of  arriving  at  the  probable 
population  of  England  and  W  ales  at 
this  time,  is  that  of  calculating  the 
number  of  the  people  from  the  rate 
of  production  in  agriculture.  It  ia 
clear,  fr^m  abundant  evidence,  that 
the  soil  did  not  produce  more  than 
a  seventh  of  the  food  which  modem 
agriculture  regularly  supplies.  Both, 
processes  would  leiad  to  the  infe- 
rence that  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  could  not  have  been 
much  in  excess  of  two  millions^ 
They  were  not  much  more  than  five 
millions  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though,  by  this, 
time,  the  art  of  agriculture  had 
made  considerable  progress.     Be* 
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tweenihe  beginningof  the  eighteenth 
oentmy,  and  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  the  most  rapid 
improvements  in  agricnltnre  were 
effected,  the  population  was  pro- 
bably nearly  ten  millions,  and  it 
appears  that  it  was  not  notably  in- 
creased up  to  1801,  when  the  first 
census  put  it  at  about  the  last-named 
number. 

The  richest  port  of  England  was 
the  eastern  coast,  and  particularly 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  pre- 
eminence of  this  eastern  county  was 
not  transient;  it  endured,  as  we 
know  from  the  testimony  of  Defoe, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  wealth 
arose  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  was  easily  worked,  and 
was  productive,  partly  from  its 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  It  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Hanse  Towns,  then  a  con- 
siderable power  in  north-western 
Europe,  one  of  which,  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  seat  of  trade  in  the  whole 
district  occupied  by  those  merchants. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  north- 
western and  central  northern  parts 
of  England  were  the  poorest  regions 
in  the  whole  island,  especially  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  remained  so  up  to  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  These  facts 
must  be  taken  into  account  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  population  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  staple  articles  of  English 
produce  exported  abroad  at  that 
time,  were  wool  and  hides.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  the  latter  were 
costly,  but  the  price  of  the  former 
was  proportionately  far  higher. 
Eighteen  pounds  of  average  wool 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
wheat ;  at  present,  the  price  of  the 
best  wool  is  not  half  as  much.  This 
produce  was  as  special  to  England, 
and  as  precious  as  the  cotton  of 
America,  before  the  war,  was  to  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  Edward's 


foreign  campaigns  was,  in  gresi 
measure,  paid  by  EnglUih  iro(i 
packs.  Taxes  of  wool  were  freqae&dj 
levied,  and  the  free  transport  (!f 
this  material  to  Flanders  was  k 
basis  of  those  diplomatic  arrangt 
mente,  which,  as  has  beenuidl^ 
fore,  formed  a  part,  and  a  Botabk 
part,  of  Edwa^'s  foreign  policj, 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  t<kii 
pre-eminence  in  the  produce  of  a 
raw  material,  the  manafactiire  of 
which  was  of  primaiy  importaoa 
in  medisBval  Europe,  was  cbidj 
due  to  the  effective  police  wliid 
existed  in  England  at  ihat  time,  ud 
which  had  ite  ramifications  in  eTery 
manor  in  the  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  manors  had  a  crini- 
nal  jurisdiction,  sometinies  of  ths 
highest  kind,  sometimes  limited  k 
extent,  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
manor.  Every  person  wLo  owed 
suit  and  service  to  the  lord 
was  regularly  registered  <m  ih 
manor  roU,  fines  being  inflicted  for 
neglect  of  registration.  The  har- 
bouring of  strangers  wi&ont  notice 
and  permission  was  a  breach  of 
police  regulations,  and  was  also 
visited  with  a  mulct.  Bnt  the  lord 
or  rather  his  steward,  conid  not 
take  the  initiative  in  these  crimiiial 
proceedings,  or  in  any  other  vhick 
came  within  the  competence  of  the 
court.  The  offenders  mnstbepTe. 
sented  by  the  homage,  the  modem 
representative  of  tms  practioe  re- 
maining to  our  day  in  the  bilb 
found  by  a  grand  jury.  Hence  all 
opportunity  of  oppressive  deahng 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  towards  his 
tenante  was  taken  away.  The  find- 
ing too  of  the  offence  was  the  duty 
of  a  further  body  of  men,  who  acted 
originally  as  compurgators,  aver- 
ring the  innocence  or  affirming  the 
offence  of  the  criminal  from  their 
personal  knowledge.  Nor  was  th^ 
police  confined  to  taking  oognisuio^ 
of  violent  breaches  of  the  peace  w^ 
offences  against  properly.  The 
supervision  of  the  court  extended 
to  trifling  misdemeanon.     Thoa, 
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the  same  homage  exercised  dis- 
dpline  over  ale-honaes,  bakers, 
brewers,  millers,  inspected  weights 
and  measures,  punished  abusive 
language  and  similar  indeconuns, 
and  assisted  the  recovery  of  debts. 
Most  manors  had  their  dungeons, 
and  not  a  fefw  their  gallows.  In 
shorty  mnnidpal  gOTomment  was 
aniversal,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
manor  oonrt^  were  it  restored  with 
certain  mod^cations  in  onr  time, 
might  form  a  very  easy  and  effec* 
tire  method  of  local  self-ffoyem- 
ment.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  a  very 
salntaiy  effect  five  centuries  ago, 
and  that  to  its  action,  conjointly 
with  that  of  the  county  court,  of 
the  itinerant  justices,  and  of  West- 
minster HaD,  this  country  was  in- 
debted for  that  orderly  and  peace- 
ful condnct  which  enabled  it  to 
prosper  at  home  and  to  be  powerful 
abroad.  The  council  of  the  king 
and  his  peers  was  reproduced  in 
miniahire  throughout  every  manor 
in  the  ldng*8  dominions. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  social 
Hfe  in  England  during  the  four- 
teenth century  is,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  essential  to  a 
similar  comprehension  of  its  politi- 
eal  condition.  The  idea  of  such  a 
monarchy  as  was  realised  under  the 
Tudor  princes,  and  was  striven  after 
I7  the  House  of  Stuart,  a  monarchy 
»  absolute  as  that  which  Filmer 
^T^ed  and  Sacheverel  preached 
or,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Binds  of  our  fore&thers  five  cen- 
uries  ago.  There  were  uprisings 
tginst  the  authority  of  the  king,  as 
appened  in  the  days  of  Henry  III., 
Wward  11;,  Richard  n.  Kings  and 
lobles  were  guilty  of  violent  and 
ppressive  acts,  and  in  all  likeli- 
'w^,  the  criminal  law  was  not 
•owerfdl  enough  to  check  the  latter. 
Jut  the  principles  of  political  li- 
•CTty,  interpreted  roughly  and  un- 
ccompaniedby  efficient  guarantees, 
^ere  acknowledged,  and  on  the 
^We  carried  out.  The  people  be- 
&n  anew  to  vindicate  their  liberties 


nearly  three  centuries  after  some  of 
our  oldest  parliamentary  prece- 
dents, and  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  despotic  government,  during 
which  those  ancient  liberties  had 
been  well  nigh  forgotten.  It  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  these  early 
struggles  against  prerogative  as  the 
violent  efforts  of  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, anxious  to  free  itself  from  au- 
thority and  the  law,  but  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  facts  shows  that 
other  and  more  general  forces  were 
at  work  in  the  political  history  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Longman  has  dealt  some- 
what briefly  with  the  great  physical 
convulsion  through  which  Europe, 
and  in  fact  the  world  generally, 
passed  during  this  century.  Never, 
however,  did  any  event  produce 
such  permanent  effects  on  society 
as  the  great  plague  of  1 349  did  in 
England,  both  by  what  it  destroyed 
and  by  what  it  produced.  The 
universities,  which  were  exercising 
considerable  and  growing  influence 
in  the  country,  were  thrown  back 
into  comparative  obscurity.  The 
clergy,  both  secular  and  regular, 
underwent  a  still  more  serious  de- 
terioration. The  learned  monk,  , 
who  chronicled  events  in  many  an 
abbey,  almost  disappears  from  view. 
There  soon  occurred  ample  reason 
for  the  invectives  of  Wiklif  and 
Piers  Plowman.  The  dignified 
clergy  abandoned  that  elevated 
position  which  they  had  occupied 
as  advocates  of  public  liberty  and 
moderators  between  contending  fac- 
tions, and  becoming  the  servants  of 
power,  were  rewarded  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  employing  the  law  against 
misbelievers  and  schismatics.  How 
strong  was  the  public  feeling  against 
the  clergy  is  seen  by  the  character 
of  that  organisation  which  histo- 
rians have  so  imperfectly  com- 
mented on — the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  associates,  an  insur- 
rection which  only  just  failed  of 
being  a  successful  revolution,  and 
which  was  stirred  by  &r  deeper 
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feelings  than  that  of  resentment  at 
.an  offensiye  tax. 

But  the  Great  Death,  while  it 
demoralised  the  clergy,  broke  the 
power  of  the  barons.  Labonr  be- 
<3ame  so  scarce  that  the  lords  were 
constrained  to  abandon  their  old 
system  of  farming  lands  by  their 
own  bailiffs  and  with  their  own 
<»ipital.  It  has  been  lately  shown 
from  contemporaneous  facts  that 
the  profit  from  hired  labonr  was 
wholly  lost  in  the  increased  cost  of 
wages.  The  legislatore  in  vain  en- 
deayonred  to  reverse  the  coarse  of 
Nature  by  fixing  rates  of  wages.  It 
has  been  shown  by  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  the  statutes  of  labourers 
were  inoperative,  even  if  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  perpetual 
complaints  which  are  found  in  the 
BoUb  of  Parliament  on  this  topic, 
and  the  recurrent  enactment  of 
similar  provisions.  England  passed 
through  a  social  revolution,  the 
details  of  which  can  be  constructed, 
i}he  leading  parts  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  socialism  of  Wiklif, 
and  the  insurrection  of  Tyler  and 
Ball. 

There  is  nothing  which  illustrates 
ihe  singular  inductive  capacity  of 
Adam  Smith  more  clearly  than  his 
statement  that  the  English  pea- 
santry must  have  occupied  the  con- 
dition of  m6tayers  before  they 
became  the  yeomanry  whom  Sir 
John  Fortescue  describes — a  class 
of  cultivators  which  had  no  parallel 
in  Europe  (except,  perhaps,  'in 
northern  Spain  and  Scandmavia) 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  facts  as  lately  proved 
are  precisely  those  which  Adam 
Smith  anticipated  and  afiOrmed,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  physiologist 
constructs  a  skeleton  from  a  fnug- 
ment  of  bone.  The  labourers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  suddenly 
enriched  by  the  scarcity  of  that 
which  they  had  to  sell,  were,  how- 
ever, too  poor  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  estates  which  the 
lord  found  it  unprofitable  to   till 


with  his  own  capital.  Hence  iliej 
took  leases  of  farm  and  stock,  &nd 
in  two  or  three  generations  loade 
themselves  the  owners  of  the  ksd 
which  they  occupied.  It  should  be 
remembei^ed  that  in  the  middie 
ages  the  stock  on  a  weUmanagC'i 
£arm  was  thrice  the  value  of  tke 
land ;  at  present  it  is,  on  an  avoage, 
worth  one  third  the  value.  The 
reader  will  recognise  in  thiB  pro- 
portion the  difference  alluded  to 
above  between  the  productivraies3 
of  modem  and  ancient  agricnltme. 

The  rivalry  between  Edward  and 
PhiHp  was  the  beginning  of  that 
chronic  hostility  between  Engbcd 
and  France,  which  constitutes  the 
longest  page  in  modem  history,  and 
which  lasted  beyond  the  dynasties 
which  originated  it.  We  have  an 
enduring  monument  of  Isabella'? 
inheritance  in  that  mountain  of 
debt,  the  annual  liabilities  of  whick 
absorb  a  third  of  those  imposts  on 
profit  and  wages,  which  we  know 
under  the  general  name  of  taxation. 
The  jealousies  which  survive  that 
active  rivalry,  and  whic^  are  in 
direct  succession  from  the  same 
cause,  absorb  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  two  thirds  in  the 
cost  at  which  the  machinery  of 
war,  under  the  shape  of  an  armed 
neutrality,  is  oppressing  the  indus- 
trial energies  of  Europe.  Herodotus 
attempted  to  trace  the  h(»tilitj  of 
G-reek  and  Asiatic  to  the  abduc- 
tions of  lo,  Europa,  Medea,  and 
Helen.  Europe  has  to  thank  dynast 
schemes  and  diplomatic  marriages, 
in  which  nations  have  been  trans- 
ferred like  live  stock,  for  most  of  its 
wars,  and  nearly  all  its  barltansms 
and  jealousies.  From  one  point  of 
view,  then,  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
is  the  beginning  of  modemEuropean 
history,  in  so  far  as  history  is  a 
record  of  wars  and  treaties,  of  a  cofB- 
tinuous  policy,  of  a  series  of  na- 
broken  political  traditions. 

Similarly,  the  great  physical  vis- 
tation  which  happened  in  Edward's 
reign  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  another  riyahy  which 
has  sorviyed ;  rather,  we  might 
aJmost  saj,  grown  to  exaggerated 
proportions  np  to  onr  own  time. 
The  legislation  of  1350  was  the 
begiimiiig  of  that  strife  between 
capital  and  labour,  the  arbitration 
of  which  forms  the  great  problem 
of  the  present  day.  For  475  years 
the  law  ruled  in  fayonr  of  the 
ci^italist.  In  the  first  instance, 
Acts  of  Parliament  fixed  rates  of 
wages,  and  prohibited  both  employer 
and  labourer  from  yarying  them. 
It  inflicted  fines  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  former,  sharper  and 
liarsher  penalties  for  the  acts  of 
the  ktter.  Year  after  year  these 
statates  were  reimposed,  on  com- 
plaint &om  interested  parties,  that 
the  legislature  was  inoperatiye  in 
supplying  cheap  labour.  Those 
combinations  of  labourers,  by  which 
the  indiTidual  was  strengthened  in 
resisting  what  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
thetynuony  of  employers,  and  which 
are  in  the  abstract,  the  joint-stock 
principle  applied  to  labour,  were 
prohibited  and  punished,  sometimes 
u  conspiracies,  sometimes  eyen  as 
treason.  In  conrse  of  time  the 
legislatnie  conferred  on  the  justices 
of  the  peace  the  power  of  fixing 
wages— that  is,  it  permitted  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  infiict- 
ingthe  wrong  the  legal  right  to  make 
bj-kws  for  their  own  profit.  And 
this  conrse  of  procedure,  in  one 
form  or  another,  continued  for  more 
than  four  centuries  and  a  half.  This 
policy  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
peasant.  But  if  the  artisan  has 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  bon- 
dage, it  is  to  wage  war  in  his  turn 
>gainst  those  who  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  legislation  which  oppressed 
and  impoyerished  his  ancestors  or 
predecessors  in  labour,  to  renew  in 
his  turn,  and  by  self-imposed  by- 
laws, the  restrictions  and  constraints 
which  Parliament  enactedfor  so  long 
»  period  in  the  interest  of  his  em- 
ployer. One  of  the  commonest 
errors  into  which  politicians  fall  is 


that  of  belieying  that  political  bitteiv 
ness  ceases  on  the  instant  that  its 
original  cause  is  remoyed.  The 
history  of  trades  unions  is  the  reci- 
tation of  this  Mlacy,  and  trades 
unions  are  not  the  only  examples 
which  might  be  quoted. 

The  poHtical  and  social  eyents  of 
the  fomi^eenth  century  were  closely 
connected  with  the  great  religious 
moyement  which  commenced  at 
that  time.  The  upheayal  which 
spent  itself  among  the  southern  ni^ 
tions  of  Europe  in  flagellation  and 
penance,  deyeloped  in  the  soberer 
nature  of  the  English  people,  the 
speculations  of  Wiklif.  These 
speculations,  sometimes  deep  and 
bold,  sometimes  rash  and  crude,  but 
always  earnest,  powerfiilly  affected 
the  English  mind.  Wiklif  and  his 
followers  inyeighed  against  the  great 
clergy,  and  were  thereupon  fayoured 
by  the  ambitious  partisans  who 
dealt  with  the  administration  in 
Edward's  later  days,  and  were  re- 
ported to  haye  entertained  sinister 
purposes  towards  the  succession  of 
his  grandson.  The  same  reformer 
held  notions  which  were,  in  modem 
phrase,  communistic,  and  encou- 
raged the  peasantry,  perhaps,  unin- 
tentionally, in  their  resistance  to 
the  antiquated  claim  of  bondage 
and  compulsory  labour.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  like  most  speculatiye 
thinkers  of  the  socialist  lype,  Wik- 
lif did  not  contemplate  the  uprising 
which  occurred  in  Richard's  reign ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  reformer's 
tenets  were  connected  with  these 
disturbances,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility was  to  some  extent  put  on  him. 
The  dignified  clergy  succeeded,  from 
the  unpopularity  which  these  opi- 
nions underwent,  in  inducing  a  po- 
pular and  timid  goyemment,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  repress  religious  scepticism 
by  l^e  secular  arm,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  unfriendly  to  legitiznate 
authority.  Wildifs  opinions  were 
held  in  honour  by  the  disaffected 
Lollards,  because  they  were  branded 
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witli  the  taint  of  sedition  aa  well  as 
of  heresj.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  was 
stronglj  leavened  with  the  religious 
and  social  tenets  of  LoUardism  np 
to  the  days  of  the  earlier  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  alliance  of  orthodox 
doctrine  and  political  obedience  was 
Baccessfullj  vindicated  by  the  coarse 
and  resolnte  will  of  Hemy  YIII. 
Henry  may  have  overthrown  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  bat  he 
brought  conscience  under  severer 
bondage. 

It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  era  of  Edward  III.  saw 
the  commencement,  first,  of  parlia- 
mentary precedent ;  second,  of  fo- 
reign diplomacy ;  third,  of  the  social 
struggle  between  labour  and  capital ; 
fourth,  of  the  resistance  to  autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical  <and  political, 
which,  when  effected  slowly  and 
cautiously,  is\  the  parent  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  is 
under  the  best  circumstances 
hardly  thus  effected,  and  which  has 
been  effected  more  fully  in  this 
than  in  any  other  European  nation. 

Mr.  Longman  has  not  attempted 
to  fully  draw  the  character  of  the 
principal  personage  in  this  great 
social  drama.  He  admits  that  the 
earlier  object  of  Edward  in  his  re- 
lations with  Philip  was  the  peaceful 
retention  of  his  French  possessions 
as  fiefs  of  France,  that  he  labo- 
riously negociated  for  this  end,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  undergo  cer- 
tain humiliations,  as  well  as  to  make 
certain  concessions,  if  he  could  se- 
cure his  object  without  war.  He 
allows  that  Philip  was  determined 
by  fair  means  or  foul  to  bring  the 
great  feudatories  of  France  under 
his  own  authority,  and  that  the 
tenure  of  such  a  fief  as  Guienne  by 
such  a  prince  as  Edward  was  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  which 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Capet 
were  bent  on  pursuing.  But  be- 
cause a  united  and  homogeneous 
France  was  a  legitimate  aim  to  any 
French  monarch  who  was  intelli- 


gent enough  to  see  the  advantage 
which  such  a  union  involves,  he  k 
disposed  to  justify  Philip  in  adopt- 
ing means,  which,  judged  by  tk 
morality  even  of  that  age,  were  dis- 
honest and  pettifogging. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  French 
monarchs  looked  uneasily  on  the 
power  which  a  rich  and  enterprising 
king,  such  as  Edward  was,  had  bj 
the  occupation  of  the  sonth-irest 
coast  of  their  dominions.  Edward's 
tenure  of  Ghiienne  was  offensiTe  to 
the  French  king,  not  becanse  hk 
feudal  rights  prevented  the  homo- 
g^eity  of  the  French  empire,  bat 
because  he  could  by  the  possesskm 
of  his  transmarine  dominions  occupy 
an  advantageous  position  in  France 
itself  in  the  event  of  any  quarrel 
between  himself  and  his  local  lord 
paramount.  It  is  a  mere  anachro- 
nism to  credit  Philip  and  his  succes- 
sors with  any  far-sighted  maxims  of 
that  pohcy,  which  only  developed 
itself  a  century  after  Edward's 
time,  and  then  only  under  the  hands 
of  so  astute  a  prince  as  Lam's  XI. 
and  at  a  timfe  when  the  example 
of  Italian  craft  was  copied  by  the 
western  monarchs  of  Europe.  This 
statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  King  John  of  France 
granted  Burgundy  to  his  yonnger 
son  under  a  tenure  almost  as  inde- 
pendent as  thafc  by  which  Edward 
held  Aquitaine  after  the  peace  of 
Bretigni.  The  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  Duke  of  Britanny  wctc  and 
remained  almost  independent  mon- 
archs in  their  several  dominions. 
Philip  thought  he  could  make  Gni- 
enne  as  much  his  own  as  another 
Philip  had  made  Normandy  more 
than  a  century  before,  and  in  the 
days  of  Edward's  great-great-gF&nd- 
father,  and  he  intrigued  accordingly, 
intrigued  in  Guienne  itself,  in  Soot- 
land,  in  Flanders,  and  especiaUj  with 
his  creatures,  the  Avignon  popes. 

It  does  not  appear  difficult  to 
estinaate  Edward's  character.  He 
had  all  the  gifts,  all  the  faolts,  all 
the  weaknesses  of  a  great  soldier, 
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who  was  hardly  a  general,  mach 
less  a  statesman.  As  a  politician 
lie  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  his 
grandfibther;  as  a  general^  to  his  son. 
Had  he  been  a  politician  of  even 
moderate  capaciiy,  he  wonld  have 
finnly  conciliated  Flanders  by  a 
jndicioas  commercial  policy,  Gtd- 
enne  bj  the  benefits  of  a  settled 
gorenunent,  Scotland  by  a  generons 
treatment  of  Dayid.  Bat,  except 
in  the  case  of  Arteveldt,  his  tools 
were  always  bad,  and  he  made  ill 
work  with  them. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  the  favonred 
child  of  fortune.  He  and  his  son 
won  their  battles,  that  of  Najara 
hardly  excepted,  by  sheer  dash,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  every  risk.  His 
SQCcess  at  Slnys  and  Cr^cy,  and 
that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Man- 
pertinSy  were  victories  gained  by  a 
hair-breadth  escape  from  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  most  despe- 
rate temerity.  Heand  his  son  courted 
danger,  and  the  danger  became  a 
conquest,  by  the  overweening  folly 
of  their  enemies.  His  soldiers  were 
skilful  at  their  weapons,  confident 
in  their  skill,  and  steady  in  their 
discipline ;  but  they  always  fought 
against  prodigious  odds.  He,  the 
prince,  and  many  of  his  captains 
were  true  knights  errant,  whose 
exploits  were  only  less  marvellous 
than  those  of  the  Paladins. 

That  he  was  hasty  and  quick  to 
anger  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  was 
from  every  prince  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  His  great-grandfather,  the 
most  pacific  and  placable  of  his  race, 
was  luible  to  violent  bursts  of  pas- 
sion. But  Edward  was  neither  ma- 
lignant nor  revengeful.  He  fiew  into 
a  rage  with  Archbishop  Stratford, 
and  was  speedily  appeased.  Mr. 
Longman  speaks  of  his  catlike 
ferocity  towards  the  burghers  of 
Calais.  But  the  historian  seems  to 
foi^t  that  Calais  was  and  had  been 
a  nest  of  pirates,  and  veiy  cool- 
blooded  people  are  very  catlike  to- 
wards pirates.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  burghers  were 


not  hanged,  and  that  there  is  some 
doubt,  on  Mr.  Longman's  own 
showing,  whether  iliey  ever  ran  the 
risk  at  all.  Burgher's  blood  in 
Edward's  days,  and  for  many  days 
after  Edward's,  was  not  valued  at 
a  high  price,  and  the  record  of  the 
surrender  of  Calais  has,  it  is  pro- 
bable, been  narrated  in  detail,  per- 
haps amplified  by  Froissart,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  more  generous 
Edward  was  than  the  princes  of  the 
age,  towards  those  who  had  given 
him  the  deepest  cause  of  offence. 
What  does  the  reader  think  Philip 
would  have  done,  if  any  of  his  cap- 
tains had,  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
captured  any  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
after  a  long  siege  ?  Does  he  believe 
that  he  would  have  honoured  any 
one  of  the  burgesses  in  those  towns, 
and  given  him  a  pension  ? 

Edward  was  one  of  the  few  An- 
jevin  princes  whose  reign  was  not 
stained  by  family  feuds,  who  did 
not  use  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
against  his  own  relations.  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  in  no  reign  was 
there  less  occasion  for  putting  into 
force  that  terrible  law  of  treason 
which  the  legislature  defined  at  that 
time.  His  most  trusted  captain 
was  the  prince  of  that  younger 
house,  the  head  of  which  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  the  days  of  his 
father,  as  another  prince  of  the 
royal  house  was  murdered  by 
Eichard  afterwards. 

There  seem  to  have  been  family 
differences  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  between  the  Black  Prince  and 
John  of  Ghiunt.  But  the  meaning 
of  these  obscure  events  has  probably 
been  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly 
misapprehended.  Had  they  been 
of  the  character  which  they  are 
ordinarily  assumed  to  have  been, 
the  prospects  of  the  prince's  son 
must  have  been  worse  after  his 
father's  death,  and  during  his  grand- 
father's dotage.  But  he  succeeded 
quietly  to  a  minor's  throne,  and 
would  have  kept  it,  had  he  not 
been  more  thoroughly  incompetent 
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than  bis  great-graiid&therwas,  and 
far  more  tyrannical. 

No  one  cbarges  Edward  with  bad 
faitb  in  bis  relations  witb  those  to- 
wards whom  the  morality  of  princes 
in  those  days  called  bun  to  keep 
faith.  He  claimed  the  crown  of 
France,  for  reasons  absurd  to  our 
notions  of  inheritance,  but  intelli- 
gible, and  with  some  authorities, 
tenable  at  the  time.  He  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  King 
of  France,  under  the  peace  of  Br6- 
tigni,  when  he  migh^  had  he  not 
been  imbued  with  something  better 
than  a  mere  soldier's  temper,  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom. He  intended  to  make  Aqui- 
taine  an  independent  monarchy,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  march  of 
the  Black  Prince  into  Spain,  would 
have  done  so.  But  he  dropped 
feithiully,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  that  peace,  the 
title  for  which  he  had  waged  his 
wars ;  nor  did  he  resume  it,  till  the 
treaty  itself  was  perfidiously  broken 
by  Charles,  sumamed  the  Wise. 
Had  he  been  an  astute  politician, 
as  well  as  a  gallant  knight,  he 
might  have  made  the  loss  of  Aqui- 
taine  impossible.  It  was  lost  at  a 
crisis,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Black 
Prince  soon  reg^tted  the  fickleness 
which  made  them  resent  the  prince's 
tax,  afber  they  had  exchanged  their 
lord  for  Charles,  in  whom  they 
hoped  for  a  deliverer,  and  found  a 
ta^-master. 

Edward  was  a  warrior,  and  there- 
fore extravagant.  like  every  Eng- 
lish kin^,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Bevolution,  he  resented  the  control 
of  Parliament,  forgot  his  promises, 
ignored  his  concessions,  broke  his 
word,  and  no  doubt  found  casuists, 
as  the  Stuart  princes  did,  who  in- 
formed him  ihsit  the  pledges  en- 
acted of  him  were  forceM  and 
therefore  not  binding.  This  kind 
of  monarchical  perfidy  is  too  common 
a  phenomenon  to  deserve  or  even 
to  excite  much  wonder.  The  names 
of  monarchs  who  have  kept  faith 


with  their  subjects  could  be  eaoly 
counted ;  the  names  of  those  win 
have  been  perfidious  when  chanoe 
&voured  them,  and  when  they  could 
grasp  the  power  which  has  slipped 
from  them,  are  almost  innnmezabk. 
For  one  St.  Louis  there  are  Mj 
Charleses. 

Nor  need  we,  for  similar  reasons, 
look  too  severely  on  the  king^s 
gallantries.  They  were  neither 
numerous  nor  notorious.  The  stoij 
of  Lady  Salisbuiy  is  probablj  idle 
gossip ;  that  of  Alice  Perrers  not 
much  more  than  gossip.  But  Ihe 
age  was  one  of  gallantry,  piobablj 
outspoken,  but  apparently,  as  a  rule, 
pure,  in  spite  of  its  extravagant 
language  and  profuse  rodomon^e. 
As  far  as  we  know  about  it,  Ed- 
ward's character  for  conjugal  fide- 
lity, as  Mr.  Longman  puts  it,  i^ould 
compare  favourably  with  that  of 
most  English  kings.  Contrast  for 
a  minute  the  reputation  of  Edward 
m.  with  that  of  Edward  IV.,  or 
George  n.,  to  take  names  at  random, 
and  tiiose  £ar  from  the  most  tainted. 
Even  the  character  of  the  martyr 
king  is  not  free  from  suspidon.  In 
general  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just 
to  interpret  the  morality  of  one  age 
by  the  usages  of  another. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit 
that  Mr.  Longman,  without  intend-  • 
ing  anything  invidious,  has  properly 
pointed  out  that  there  are  blenuahes 
in  that  prince's  life,  who  is  bj 
far  the  most  popular  of  English 
monarchs,not  even  excepting  Heniy 
v.,  whose  brilliant  career  was  as 
fruitless  as  it  was  brief.  But  t^e 
faults  of  Edward  m.  bdong  to  the 
type,  not  to  the  individual.  His 
life  islikethat  of  one  amomg  Homer*s 
heroes — that  of  a  prince  as  pure- 
hearted  and  generous  as  Hector,  as 
brave  and  impetuous  as  Achilles. 
It  was  for  lack  of  more  useful  and 
less  shining  qualities  that  his  for- 
tunes in  the  end,  notwithstanding 
his  gigantic  efforts,  succumbed  to 
those  of  a  French  Ulysses,  who 
carried  ofi*  his  arms  even  firom  his 
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son.  We  have  lived  beyond  the 
Homeric  age,  the  closest  parallel  to 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Maori 
legends,  which  Sir  George  Grey 
published  a  few  years  ago. 

Was  it  ungenerous,  as  Mr.  Long- 
man seems  to  think,  that  when  Ed- 
ward caught  Balliol  poaching  he 
reckoned  up,  with  an  accuracy  typi- 
cal of  our  own  autumnal  records  of 
battue  shooting,  the  contents  of  the 
fallen  monarch's  bag,  and  gave  him 
a  quittance?  Was  it  not  really 
pleasantry,  and  can  the  historian 
think  that  Edward  ever  seriously 
thought  of  putting  the  game  laws 
of  his  epoch  in  operation  against  his 
royal  pensioner  ? 

Ck>ntra8t  Edward's  character 
with  that  of  any  among  his  rivals, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  Paladin.  He  is  a 
paragon  beside  the  rash  and  treache- 
rous Philip.  Our  king  is  all  the 
better  for  the  foil,  for  his  enemy 
was  as  deficient  in  the  virtues  of 
that  age  as  he  was  precocious  in 
the  vices  of  another.  He  might,  if 
he  actually  comprehended  it,  have 
proposed  a  good  end,  though  this  is 
more  than  doubtM.  But  the  means 
he  used,  to  judge  even  by  the 
morality  of  the  age,  were  inde- 
fensible ;  and  judged  by  the  same 
morality,  were  condemned  by  the 
verdict  of  Providence  on  that  field 
of  battle  in  which  he  wantonly 
risked  and  disgracefully  lost  a 
certain  victory.  Surely  Edward's 
siege  and  capture  of  Calais  was  not 
marked  with  the  same  unknightly 
conduct  as  Philip's  gasconade  of 
defending  it. 

John  of  France  shines  by  a  re- 
flected light.  He  does  seem  to  have 
caught  some  of  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  was  shown  by  his  rivals  and 
victors.  To  the  ordinary  English 
reader  he  is  known  most  by  the 
greatness  of  his  misfortune,  which 
was  his  own  fault;  by  the  courtesies 
of  the  Black  Prince,  in  which  even 
the  rough  manners  of  the  time  saw 
an  ostentatious  humility;   and  by 


his  good  faith  in  returning  to 
the  Savoy,  when  the  negociations 
for  ransom  and  peace  broke  down. 
But  he  would  have  been  branded 
over  the  whole  world  as  perjured 
and  faithless  had  he  broken  his 
plight. 

But  notwithstanding  these  quali- 
ties of  John,  the  vices  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  so  gross  that 
Edward  becomes  a  consummate 
statesman  by  contrast.  He  suffered 
his  subjects  to  be  harried  by  extor- 
tioners, till  they  broke  out  into  the 
terrible  uprising  of  the  Jacquerie. 
He  issued  base  money  shamelessly. 
He  was  the  prince  of  forgers  and 
smashers.  His  folly  was  as  gross 
as  his  dishonesty.  He  threatened 
his  moneyers  with  the  penalties  of 
treason  if  they  betrayed  his  frauds 
to  the  merchants,  that  is  to  men 
in  whose  minds  the  continuous 
peculations  of  the  mint  had  bred 
preternatural  acuteness.  He  altered 
the  standard  incessantly,  and  the 
currency  disappeared.  We  who 
are  familiar  with  good  faith,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  misery 
which  these  nefarious,  these  suicidal 
projects  engendered.  Never  per- 
haps was  there  greater  wretchedness 
in  France  than  during  the  reign  of 
John,  whom  the  romancers  styled 
the  Oood.  Edward  was  a  knight 
errant,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the 
brigand ;  John  was  a  brigand,  with 
a  slight  tincture  of  knight-errantry. 
Nor  do  we  in  such  an  estimate 
judge  the  King  of  France  by  an 
exaggerated  standard.  His  own 
contemporaries,  notably  the  pope, 
his  creature,  were  scandalised  at 
his  proceedings,  and  predicted  all 
sorts  of  mischief  from  his  practices. 

Mr.  Longman  has  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  history,  the  occurrences 
of  which  are  narrated  with  praise- 
worthy diligence  and  frilness.  He 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
his  materials  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  and  thereby  of  supply- 
ing his  readers  with  premises  from 
w&ch  they  may  occasionally  draw 
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conclusions  different  from  his  own. 
His  narrative  is  continnons  and 
clear,  contains  a  series  of  admirable 
illnsizations,  and  is  enriched  with  a 
fall  and  complete  index.  There  are 
occasions,  to  be  sure,  where  his 
accnracj  deserts  the  author.  Thns, 
when  in  vol.  i.  p.  224,  he  wonders 
that '  Edward  did  not  at  once  march 
on  Paris,  and  demand  coronation 
as  King  of  France,  because  that 
kingdom  lay  at  his  feet,  and  her 
sovereign  and  his  son  were  prisoners 
in  his  hand,'  eveiybodj  can  see 
that  he  is  confrising  the  less  impor- 
tant victory  in  northern  with  the 
&r  more  significant  snccess  in 
central  France.  Nor  again,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  is  it  possible  that  Sir  John 
Davis  conld  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  Kentish  cnstom  of  gavelkind, 
to  which  the  Irish  land  system  bore 
some  slight  external  resemblance, 
and  from  which  it  was  therefore 
named. 

Mr.  Longman  has  continued  in 
these  volumes  on  Edward  III.'s 
reign  the  conversational  style  which 
he  adopted  in  his  lectures  on  an 
earlier  period  of  English  histoiy. 
Such  a  style  of  narrative  enables 
the  author  to  quote  his  sources  of 
information  in  the  words  or  in  the 
exact  equivalents  of  his  original, 
gives  a  simplicity  to  the  story,  and 
aids  the  reader  in  collecting  his 
own    inferences    from    the    facts 


honestly  put  before  him.     In  u 
age  like  ours,  when  we  bear  so 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  when  the  £act8  of  bygone  timei 
are  commented  on  with  such  dog- 
matic  criticism,  there  is  something 
refreshing  in  unaffected  simplicity. 
The  events  of   Edward's   reign 
will  always  interest  English  readers. 
It  was  on  the  battlefields  of  Edward 
and  his  chivalrous  son    that  the 
characteristic  and  dogged  ooura^ 
of  the  English  race  was  first  showit 
As  a  regiment  inscribes  the  names 
of  those  battles  in  which   it  has 
been  engaged  on  its  standards,  he- 
cause  it  thus  attempts  to  perpetuate 
the  hardihood  which  has  won  vic- 
tory and  will  win  victory  again,  so 
the  nation  has  always  strengthened 
itself  with  the  names    of   Crecj, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.     In  oar 
time,    fortunately,    dynastic    wars 
have  altogether  casised.    But  muni- 
cipal or  international  jealousies  are 
still  exhibited  under  the  form  of  an 
armed  and  expectant  peace,    li  is 
true  that  every  nation  asserts  that 
it  simply  is  on  the  defensive,  that  it 
will  neither  allow  or  commit  ag- 
gression.    Nevertheless,  it  is  clear, 
that  if  Europe  rests  in  this  mind,  it 
will  soon  discover  the  means  by 
which  the  machinery  of  an  armed 
peace  ^will  be  made  less  costly  and 
oppressive. 
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roonsidering  a  question    con- 
nected wit|i  musical  art,  one 
great  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the 
very  outset ;  the  utter  impossibility 
of  bringing  forward  diagrams  and 
examples.     The  critical  writer  on 
painting   can  always,   by  reduced 
engrayings  or  elementary  outlines, 
nuJce  his  meaning  clear    to    any 
reader  who  is  di^osed  to  peruse 
his  pages  carefully,  and  still  more 
18  a  similar  resource  open  to  the 
essayist  on  literature.    But  music 
is  a  thing  totally  intangible  in  this 
respect,  dependmg,  as  it  does,  on  a 
twofold  action  for  its  presentment 
to  an  audience.     It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  subtle  combinations  of  instru- 
ments and  harmonica  are  framed 
by  the  composer,  if  there  are  no 
minds    competent   to    understand,  • 
or  hands  sHlled  to  perform  them. 
Nor  only  so,  but  the  enormous  ex- 
pense incurred   by  each    separate 
performance,  places  the  finest  music 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  ade- 
quate criticism ;  for  as  long  as  many 
beautiful  incidental  effects  of  scoring 
depend  on  their  due  subordination 
to  other  instruments,  so  long  will  it 
be  impossible  for  the  most  skilftd 
connoisseur  to  judge  of  their  merits 
except  by  so  hearing  them.     It  is 
easy  to  imagine  such  an  enthusiast 
studying  the  score  of  some  great 
work  previous  to  its  performance, 
marking  out  doubtful  passages,  and 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
solution  of   his    difficulties.     The 
erening  arrives,  and  the  orchestra 
is  all  that  his  heart  could  desire. 
Bar  after  bar  goes  on  without  a 
false  note  or  accentuation,  and  now 
his  fiiTourite  passage,  his  great  a^uxy 
is  only  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page. 
Like  columns  preparing  to  storm  a 
citadel,  the  several  melodies  begin 
to  concentrate  their  force,  and  to 
converge  towards  the  desired  point ; 
his  attention  is  strained  to  the  ut- 
most—breathing itself  is  suspended 


— ^for  now  shall  his  doubts  be  set 
at  rest  for  ever !  But,  alas !  why, 
at  such  a  moment,  did  his  next 
neighbour  let  fall  her  fan,  her  scent- 
bpttle,  her  something  of  those 
mysterious  appurtenances  which 
are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  musical  evening  P  A  moment's 
distraction,  and  the  long- waited  for 
passage  is  gone,  not  to  be  heard 
again,  it  may  be,  for  six  months. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  musical  critic ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
All  noble  art  depends  for  its  due 
appreciation  and  influence  upon  fre- 
quent and  continued  study.  The 
cartoons  of  Bafiaelle  are,  at  the 
first  glance,  a  stumbling-block  ;  the 
spirit  of  Turner  revecSs  not  itself 
to  superficial  eyes;  and  not  until 
OtheUo  has  been  read  again  and 
affain  can  the  wonderful  delineation 
of  commonplace  morality  in  the 
person  of  Emilia  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Deprived,  therefore, 
of  the  renewed  study,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  other  arts,  the  lover 
of  music  must  either  form  his 
opinion  on  some  fanciful  basis,  and 
worship  he  knows  not  what ;  or  he 
must,  to  make  use  of  an  algebraical 
term,  accept  certain  sigpis  to  express 
an  unknown  quanti^,  by  the  due 
employment  of  whicn  he  may  be 
enabled  to  balance  his  judgment. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  at  an  end 
even  here.  It  is  only  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a 
certain  amount  of  standard  music 
well  performed,  that  these  signs 
will  be  intelligible.  And  at  this 
stage  we  become  aware  of  two  re- 
markable  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish music  from  its  sister  arts. 
The  first  is  the  total  want  of  such 
writings  as  might  lead  to  a  just 
estimate  of  good  music  among  the 
masses.  Numberless  treatises  have 
been  given  to  the  world  on  counter- 
point and  other  technical  branches 
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of  the  art;  many  volumeB  have 
been  published  of  the  lives  of  mu- 
sicians, or  on  the  state  of  musical 
opinion  in  one  country  or  another ; 
but  nothing  as  yet  in  -which  music, 
afi  an  art  possessing  responsibility, 
has  been  treated  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  schools  and  composers. 

The  second  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic is  one  which  would  very 
naturally  arise  from  the  first,  even 
if  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  origin.  We  refer  to  the  ex- 
traordinary assumption  of  the  office 
of  musical  critic  by  utterly  un- 
educated and  incompetent  persons. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard 
allowed  to  exist,  but  eveiy  man  who 
'  likes  '  a  particular  composition  or 
composer  is  entitled  to  be  much 
affix>nted  if  he  receives  a  hint  that 
his  liking  does  not  infer  excellence. 
With  such  persons  the  most  patient 
reasoner  must  at  last  be  awed  into 
silence ;  nor  does  it  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  soimd  opinion,  that 
utter  mental  incapacity  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  coupled  with  a 
certain  dexterity  in  the  fingers, 
which  enables  any  school  girl  who 
has  been  duly  put  through  her 
'  splashings,'  to  ride  down  real  feel- 
ing by  sheer  weight  of  metal. 

Much  as  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  lamented,  and  small  ba  is  our  de- 
sire to  give  it  countenance,  it  is  yet 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an 
essay,  to  estabh'sh  any  new  basis  of 
opinion  which  may  entirely  supplant 
it  It  must  therefore  be  understood 
that  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  the  ensuing  pages  are  calculated 
for  those  persons  who  possess  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  best  music, 
but  yet  have  not  given  sufficient 
time  to  the  art  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  technical  terms 
and  divisions.  And  while  we  have 
not  the  least  wish  to  cast  an  impu- 
tation on  those  who  have  made  it 
their  professional  study,  yet  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that  fami- 
liarity  with  art  too  often  seems  to 
breed  a  contempt  for  those  who 
are  less  perfectly  instructed,  credit 


being  assumed  by  its  professors  for 
knowledge  which  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous in  them  not  to  possess* 
Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  .spread  of  good 
taste ;  for  while  this  feeling  exista 
(and  we  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience that  its  existence  is  by  no 
means  imaginary),  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  young  disciple  to  look 
for  sympathy  or  instruction  withoni 
a  dread  of  being  met  with  something^ 
very  much  resembling  a  sneer.  True 
genius  has  no  dealings  with  arro- 
gance, and  it  may  be  that  some  are 
hindered  by  the  mistake  made  in 
this  respect  from  the  pursuit  of  an 
art  whose  assthetic  ^ue  they  are 
more  competent  than  many  of  iU 
professed  expounders  to  appreciate. 

Having  thus  far  exemplified  the 
difficulties  which  surround  our  pre- 
sent subject,  we  wiU  now  endeavour 
to  find  some  common  basis  for  test- 
ing the  merits  of  compositions ;  some 
common  denominator,  as  it  were, 
by  which  all  may  be  compared. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  would  fiist  ask. 
What  is  the  end  of  all  art? 

To  this  we  reply  1^  fiist  em- 
phatically denying  what  may  be 
called  the  ahsolutUm  of  art ;  the  idea^ 
too  common  at  all  times,  that  art 
possesses  an  excellence  in  itself, 
rendering  it  independent  of  the 
passion  which  it  fllustrates.  And 
we  think  this  the  more  neoessair, 
because  the  great  revival  of  claseac 
sculpture  within  the  last  sixty 
years  has  insensibly  extended  its 
influence  to  all  other  branches  of 
art ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  say,  tiiai 
the  same  spirit  has  been  at  work  in 
all?  The  history  of  this  reTiTal^ 
and  its  connection  with  the  whole 
movement  of  society,  is  one  which 
would  occupy  volumes;  here  we 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  ns  to 
have  been  a  reaction  from  the  rigid 
mode  of  thinkmg  which  marked  the 
last  century,  ^e  hollow  tradition, 
the  stagnant  morality  of  that  period 
could  not  but  end  in  the  tempest  c^ 
which  Voltaire  was  the  omen  and 
Waterloo  the   climax.     But  fitaa 
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ihis  conviLlsion  the  mind  emerged 
with  new  powers,  with  liberty  to 
exercise  its  own  will,  and  to  move 
forward  in  a  progression  of  know- 
ledge which  at  the  present  day  may 
be  only  begnn.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  beauty,  which  before  had 
serred  only  as  a  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  either  the  gloomy  platitades 
of  the  moralist,  or  the  licentious 
rhymes  of  the  yolnptnary,  became 
a  thing  to  be  again  worshipped  as 
it  had  been  in  fiie  imaginations  of 
the  conntiymen  of  Phidias  ?  The 
change  was  a  beneficial  one  in 
many  respects,  but  one  inyolving  a 
very  serions  anachronism,  which,  if 
thongbt  to  exist  in  other  realms 
than  those  of  art,  its  artistic  sup- 
porters are  the  first  to  cry  out 
upon. 

It  is  difficult  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend this  position  without  be- 
coming concerned  in  a  multiplicity 
of  questions  which  lead  almost  too 
far  away  from  our  stated  subject. 
But  we  would  ask  the  advocates  of 
this  renaissance,  whether  they  are 
content  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  thought  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  centuries,  and  indeed  to  place 
themselves  in  a  lower  moral  posi- 
tion than  those  whose   art   they 
imitate?    It  is  their  .habit  to  de- 
claim  against   the    '  great    moral 
herecnr'  in  art,  forgetting  that  to 
the  week  his  art  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  highest  morality; 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  it  not  been 
the  envession  of  his  noblest  aims, 
it  oouid  not  have  preserved  exist- 
ence.     The  very  pollutions  of  his 
iv'OTahip  were  but  the  gradual  de- 
gradation of  ideas  ori^nally  pure 
and  elevated ;  he  felt  boimd  to  give 
his  best  to   his  religion — ^to   that 
which  gave  him  an  unseen  impulse 
towards  his  best  morahiy ;  and  he 
gave  it  in  those  exquisite  revela- 
tions of  beauty  which  have  been 
the  marvel  of  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us 
bow  ibe  advocates   of  absolutism 


have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  re- 
ligion has  been  invariably  the 
mother  of  art.  K  any  race  could 
be  found  utterly  wanting  in  the 
conception  of  a  spiritual  existence, 
and  yet  possessing  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  we  should 
doubt  our  position ;  but  the  reverse 
is  so  truly  the  case,  as  many  of  the 
African  tribes  bear  witness,  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  re- 
lationship has  been  lost  sight  of. 
Both  nursed  in  the  same  cradle, 
both  coming  forth  into  the  world 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 
mysterious  pyramids  which  seem 
like  the  chaotic  beguming  of  all 
thought,  they  found  their  respec- 
tive homes  amid  the  marble  hiUs  of 
Greece  and  the  rugged  sierras  of 
Palestine ;  and  from  this  point  com- 
menced the  war  between  mate- 
rialism and  spiritualism,  which  is 
even  now  as  undecided  as  ever. 
Each  left  for  long  to  itself 'acquired 
a  peculiar  consistency ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  the  Hebrew  religion, 
as  champion  of  the  spiritualism 
which  was  to  overspread  the  world, 
to  be  kept  by  any  means  free  from 
materialising  influence.  Its  histoiy 
is  well  known:  how,  opening  out 
into  the  maturer  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  challenged  and  utterly 
overcame  the  horribly  corrupt  ma- 
terialism into  which  the  old  creeds 
of  Gh<eece  had  degenerated ;  how  it 
rose  from  simplicity  to  grandeur, 
and  founded  for  itself  a  style  of  art 
which  expresses,  not  the  anarchy 
of  pantheism,  but  the  continual  as- 
piration of  all  life  and  all  labour, 
towards  an  unseen  and  unchanging 
Gk)dhead. 

Knowing  and  feeling  the  pro- 
gress towards  a  higher  worship 
made  by  Christianity,  it  is  but  na- 
tural that  we  look  with  surprise,  or 
something  more,  on  any  man  who 
would  acain  restrict  us  to  the  old 
forms  of  Judaism.  And  yet  such 
would  not  be  a  greater  anachroiusm 
than  is  daily  committed  by  those 
who  uphold  the  worship  of  sen- 
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snoiis  beauty,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  so  upheld  by  the  Greeks.  To 
the  cnltivated  Greek,  at  least  at  the 
time  when  his  national  art  most 
flourished,  the  perfection  of  beaniy 
wafi  the  utmost  end  of  his  desires. 
The  rising  of  Aphrodite  from  the 
sea  was  to  him  no  mere  fable  ;  he 
had  himself  beheld  her  when  the 
morning  star  rose  clear  above  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Ionian  ;  the 

Fair  silyer-ahafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 

was  no  fanciful  impersonation,  for 
the  fear  of  her  stem  frown  was  his 
incentive  to  chastity,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  Salamis  appealed  to  him 
with  no  less  certainty  of  truth,  than 
did  the  story  of  Pharaoh's  destruc- 
tion to  a  devout  Israelite. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are 
no  despisers  of  external  beaufy ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  appreciate  it  highly. 
But,  believing  mat  the  exalting 
efiect  of  •Christianity  should  be  ex- 
tended to  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  interestB  of  man,  we  can- 
not but  regret  a  return  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  thought 
which  once  filled  the  whole  extent 
of  his  then  limited  horizon.  The 
outward  form  is,  to  some  extent, 
retained,  but  the  reality  which  lived 
under  it  is  removed  from  us  by 
thousands  of  years.  And  this  loss  of 
reality  is  a  loss  wl^ich  cannot  be  too 
seriously  considered,  for  it  touches 
the  very  existence  of  great  art.  We 
may  sidTely  say  that  nothing  en- 
during has  been  painted,  written, 
or  composed,  which  was  not  closely 
interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  artist 
himself ;  not  merely  with  his  outer 
history,  but  with  all  he  felt  and 
hoped  concerning  that  hidden  life 
which  he  knew  to  be  immortal.  In 
this  way  it  is  that  art  becomes 
really  historic,  because,  however 
strange  the  expressed  ideas  may 
appear  to  a  succeeding  generation, 
they  are  sure  to  be  the  ideas  of  a 
powerful  section  of  contemporary 
thiidcers.  But  that  art  which  only 
lives  in  the  fancj  of  the  artist, 
]>088es8ing  no  affimfy  with  the  most 


important  interests  of  his  time, 
though  it  may  well  serve  for  a 
while  to  distract  the  attention  of 
many  from  questions  with  whidi 
they  are  too  indolent  to  grapple,  is 
as  certain  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
other  is  to  be  remembered. 

We  assert,  then,  that  art  is  noi 
possessed  in  itself  of  any  excellence, 
but  only  acquires  it  in  so  mnch  as 
it  is  made  the  means  of  expressing 
elevated  ideas,  and  we '  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that,  according 
to  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  the  same  out- 
ward form  may  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy. We  return .  now  to  our 
original  question — ^What  is  the  end 
of  art ;  or,  rather,  what  ought  its 
character  to  be  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  highest  interests  of 
the  present  time  ?  We  beheve  the 
old  Greek  exaltation  of  sensuous 
beauiy  to  be  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  these ;  but  have  we  anything 
to  put  in  its  place?  And  setting  it 
aside,  have  we  as  mndi  6cx>pe  for 
noble  exercise  of  the  imagioatian  ? 

We  reply,  infinitely  more;  as 
much  more  as  the  amount  by  which 
eternity  exceeds  any  given  number 
of  years.  The  moral  oonstitati«n, 
which  to  the  Greek  was  but  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  becomes  to 
us  the  mainspring  of  our  livizig 
dramas,  the  outward  form  being 
now  accidental.  Yeiy  little  reflectson 
will  serve  to  show  how  much  we 
are  the  gainers  by  this  substitution, 
only  let  it  be  remembered  ihat  ab- 
solute consistency  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  on  either  side ;  matter  and  spirit 
are  now,  as  they  were  tiiousands  of 
years  ago,  the  joint  masters  of  aU 
action,  though  in  the  con^ned 
progress  of  intellect  the  balance 
has  been  shifted  in  &vour  of  the 
latter. 

Considering  art,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  as  a  means  of  reflect- 
ing to  the  mind  its  most  elevated 
feelings,  we  recognise  three  vxrines 
which  should  be  the  propeElj  of  a 
great  artist.  Beneath  ^  soeplie 
of  the  Benaissanoe  he  was  exposed 
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to  the  temptations  of  giving  the 
reins  to  his  imagination,  without 
considering  whether  his  art  clashed 
with  more  universal  interests;  of 
ignoring  the  spiritual  meaning  be- 
neath its  outward  expression ;  and 
of  regarding  himself  rather  as  an 
improver  of  nature  than  an  imitator. 
The  opposites  of  iliese  three  errors 
will,  we  think,  coincide  with  the 
three  virtues  alluded  to.  In  the  one 
case  we  had  self-indulgence,  there* 
fore  let  us  now  have  self-restraint ; 
there  we  had  for  our  thoughts  a  limit 
fixed  and  determinate,  therefore 
now  let  us  look  into  the  infinite ; 
there  we  had  the  exaltation  of  in- 
tellect over  outward  material,  now 
therefore  let  the  soul  itself  bow  to 
the  unwritten  teachings  of  inani- 
mate nature. 

Self-restraint,  faith,  humility — 
surelj  in  these  words  lies  the  secret 
of  all  nobleness;  surely  on  such 
foundations  is  built  the  house  of 
contentment.  And  this  content- 
ment it  is  which  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  office  of  art  to  teach ;  not 
creating  in  man  a  desire  for  things 
beyond  his  reach,  or  leading  him 
to  despise  those  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, but  showing  him,  by  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  instances, 
the  relation  of  things  visible  and 
invisible,  thus  prompting  him  to 
strike  a  just  balance  between  the 
contending  interests  of  his  twofold 
nature,  and  to  feel  that  earth,  though 
oftentimes'encompassed  with  clouds 
and  darkness,  is  yet  bound  by  golden 
chains  to  the  footstool  of  God.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  fol- 
lowing this  guidance,  he  will  become 
insensible  to  external  beauty;  ra- 
ther he  will  see  that  the  good  dwells 
ever  with  the  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  ever  with  the  good,  both 
to  him  having  one  source  and  one 
aim. 

It  is  with  this  highest  duty  of 
art  that  we  wish  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  composer  under  discus- 
sion; and  for  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  work  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  both  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  birth,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  as  yet  utterly  impossible  to 
estimate  the  change  which  has  been, 
and  now  is,  going  forward  through- 
out the  whole  constitution  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  we  think  that  to  any  one 
who  shall  hereafter  wrifce  the  his- 
tory of  this  century,  it  will  appear 
a  matter  for  great  congratulation 
that,  while  most  minds  were  fully 
occupied  with  material  progress, 
there  were  some  few  of  surpassing 
power  which  yet  remembered  its 
due  relation  tb  spiritual  advance- 
ment. And  the  setting  forth  of  this 
relation  being,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  great  duty  of 
art,  he  wiU  naturally  find  these 
exceptions  among  the  ranks  of 
artists.  Here  he  will  notice  two 
men  whose  most  fruitful  periods  of 
production  were  nearly  contempo- 
rary, both  endued  with  an  amazing 
originality,  working  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  consciousness  of  re- 
sponsibility certainly  unparalleled 
since  art  became  a  secular  pursuit. 
In  these  he  will  see  the  counteract- 
ing influence  which  overcame  the 
spirit  of  rationalism,  and  while 
thankfol  for  the  downfall  of  pre- 
judice and  superstition,  will  revere 
Turner  and  Mendelssohn  as  the 
great  prophets  of  true  liberty  and 
true  religion.  Nor  let  it  be  objected 
that  art  is  powerless  to  effect  such 
ends.  Its  influence  is  one  which 
grows  not  to  outward  observation, 
but  by  a  gradual  process  percolates 
downwards  through  the  masses  of 
society,  and  at  last  bears  fruit  up- 
wards in  the  shape  of  that  innate 
sense  of  collective  welfare  and  sub- 
ordination of  personal  interests  by 
which  |ilone  the  stability  of  a  go- 
vernment can  now  be  secured.  But 
we  speak  of  effects  which  are  yet  to 
be  made  manifest. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the 
connection  between  Mendelssohn's 
music  and  the  era  of  its  production. 
When  we  look  at  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  education,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  but  notice  in  them 
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a  peculiarity  much  calculated  to 
make  his  works  a  most  valuable  in- 
fluence for  the  present  century. 
Unlike  Handel's,  in  contact  with 
intense  Hanoverian  Protestantism 
— ^unlike  Mozart's,  overborne  by  the 
Romanism  of  Salzburg  and  Vienna 
— ^the  mind  of  Mendelssohn  repre- 
sents that  combination  of  freedom 
from  conventionalism  with  native 
reverence,  which  is  so  rare  in  its 
occurrence,  so  happy  in  its  results. 
Upon  such  a  foundation  was  built 
the  fame  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
curious  similarity  between  these 
two  spirits,  so  widely  separated  as 
to  time,  seems  to  grow  upon  us  as 
we  write.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  music  to  the  'Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,'  in  which 
jwetry  pre-eminently  Shakespearian 
has  been  illustrated  by  music  pre- 
eminently Mendelssohnic,  to  be 
aware  of  this  resemblance ;  but  we 
could  mention  numberless  instances 
in  which  either  the  dramatic  power 
or  the  strange  sympathy  with 
nature  exhibited  by  the  one  mind 
iinds  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
utterances  of  the  other.  Unlike 
the  generality  of  artists,  moreover, 
Mendelssohn  was  possessed  of  an 
independence  which,  while  it  raised 
him  above  the  necessities  of  the 
hour,  was  yet  insufficient  to  tempt 
him  from  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his 
profession;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  an  education  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  liberal  range,  we  think 
we  have  described  the  most  favour- 
able atmosphere  possible  for  the 
perfect  development  of  that  style  of 
art  which  we  have  advocated. 

But,  allowing  these  advantages, 
how  have .  they  been  turned  to 
account  ?  It  would  be  manifestly 
too  lengthy  a  task  for  our  present 
limits  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  even  our 
composer's  principal  works.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  illustrate  by 
one  enough  of  our  meaning  to  make 
it  an  easy  task  for  our  readers,  if  it 
so  please  them,  to  apply  like  tests 
to   others.      The.  work    which   we 


have  selected  is  the  Bymn  of  PraUe; 
and  that  because,  while  it  is  com- 
paratively a  small  composition,  it 
exhibits  a  completeness  of  design 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable 
to  our  purpose. 

It  will  be  remembered  thai  we 
have  laid  stress  on  the  character  of 
the  subject  chosen  for  artistic  ilins* 
tration;  it  will  therefore  be  onr 
duty  to  consider  this  first  of  all 
And,  in  so  doing,  we  may  not  in- 
appropriately compare  the  Hymn  // 
Praise  with  the  two  great^t  works 
of  two  othercomposers — thelf#««4iA 
of  Handel  and  the  Requiem  of  Mo- 
zart. We  designate  these  as  the 
greatest  works,  because  in  them  is 
displayed  a  magnificent  treatment 
of  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  artist 
But  inasmuch  as  they  were  rather 
subjects  presented  to  the  artist  for 
his  illustration  than  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
they  can  never  be  regarded  as  occu- 
pying the  highest  place ;  nor  thali 
we  l^  prepared  to  find  in  them  that 
close  connection  between  conception 
and  execution  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  work  like  Mendelssohn's,  the 
ideji  of  which  originated  with  him* 
self. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
doubt  the  justness  of  this  criticism, 
we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
characters  of  the  two  other  com- 
posers to  whom  we  have  referred. 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  deny, 
that,  beyond  his  own  'particular 
branch,  Handel  was  a  man  without 
the  smallest  perception  of  the  beauty 
or  dignity  of  art.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  could  he  have  endoped 
to  immortalise  the  miserable  doggrel 
of  such  oratorios  as  Saul  or  Jothita  ? 
In  his  time  the  subject  of  the 
Messiah  was  almost  tiie  only  one 
upon  which  any  elevated  thought  or 
language  could  be  expended,  the 
whole  of  society  being  infected  with 
a  passive  sensuality  which  invented 
ideas  so  far  removed  above  it  with 
a  superstitious  reverence,  and  by 
a  species  of  Sabbatical  obserranca 
separated  them  from   the  defiHllg^ 
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touch  of  every  •  day  interests.'*  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
subject  appealed  to  Handel  (a  true 
man  of  his  own  age)  with  a  power 
which  commanded  something  far 
beyond  his  ordinary  efforts,  and 
which  will  live  for  ever  as  an  irre- 
proachable^monument  of  eighteenth 
century  thought.  But  we  cannot  too 
often  remember,  that  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  admiration  which 
follows  this  work  in  England  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  intense 
Protestantism  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed is  still  predominant  among 
the  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
familiar,  and  may  very  easily  lead 
them  to  confound  religious  enthu- 
siasm with  artistic  perception. 

Turning  to  Mozart,  we  observe 
an  opposite  influence  acting  upon 
him  in  a  similar  manner.  We, 
indeed,  find  in  the  Requiem  a  much 
closer  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  music  than  we  think 
exists  in  the  Messiah^  but  this  is  in 
a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  Conscious  as  he  was 
of  the  near  approach  of  death,  the 
imagination  of  the  composer,  al- 
ways intensely  Catholic,  took  na- 
turally the  same  gloomy  turn,  as 
may  be  seen  in  that  perfect  expres- 
sion of  mediaaval  terror  upon  which 
his  energy  was  concentrated.  But, 
while  admitting  this  fulfilment  of 
one  of  the  most  necessary  require- 
ments of  gpreat  art,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  subject  itself  is  one 
pregnant  with  evil ;  the  evil  which 
arises  where  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  selfish  terror  rather  than  with 
self-forgetful  love. 

A  like  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Mendelssohn  will  be  a  great  as- 
sistance in  enabling  us  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  his  work.  No  one 
who  has  read  his  published  letters 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
reverence  displayed  in  them  for 
natural  beauty,  and  the  little  re<* 
^rd  which  the  writer  paid  to  his 
own  personal  advancement.  To 
him  his  art  was  a  gift  in  trust,  not 


to  be  exercised  insincerely  or  for 
degraded  purposes,  but  in  the  duo 
employment  of  which  he  felt  that 
confidence  in  divine  support  which 
is  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
feature  of  his  compositions.  He 
knew  that  the  workman  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  consequently  trou- 
bled himself  little  with  outward 
anxieties.  Without  sectarianism, 
none  could  better  appreciate  the 
value  of  religious  services.  He  ex- 
amined them  with  the  determina- 
tion to  reject  whatever  in  them 
was  unworthy,  and  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  improve  what  was 
excellent ;  the  test  employed  being 
his  own  love  and  reverence  for  what- 
ever, in  art  or  nature,  reflected  the 
majesty  of  Grod  and  the  eternity  of 
thought. 

Comparing  the  works  of  these 
three  musicians  with  the  spirit  and 
requirements  of  the  present  century, 
we  see  reason  for  believing  that  the 
influence  of  the  two  first  named, 
Mozart  and  Handel,  is  now  de- 
parted. The  contending  interests 
which  they  respectively  represent, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism^ 
have  in  a  great  degree  lost  their 
vitality :  the  first,  through  the  de- 
cay of  temporal  power ;  the  second, 
through  the  lessening  of  the  neces- 
sity it  was  under  of  resisting  the 
first.  Now,  while  we  admit  that 
this  contention  has  been  of  the 
highest  service  in  keeping  alive 
some  degree  of  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
we  yet  think  that  few  will  look 
with  disfavour  upon  any  intellectual 
progress  which  tends  to  break  down 
the  walls  of  party,  and  to  unite  men 
as  much  as  possible  in  one  course  of 
action.  The  age  of  reconciliation 
and  advancement  is  nobler  than 
that  of  faction  and  distrust;  and 
we  shall  assuredly  be  justified  in 
accounting  that  the  noblest  art 
which  accords  with  the  interests  of 
the  noblest  age. 

Such  an  era  undoubtedly  is  the 
present,  and  such  an  exposition  of 
its  highest  aims  we  would  fain  see 
in  the  works  of  Mendelssohn  in 
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.general,  and  in  the  Hymn  of  Praise 
in  particular.  Like  the  servants  of 
the  royal  reformer  of  Jerusalem,  we 
have  found  the  book  of  the  Lord 
hidden  in  His  temple,  containing 
such  strange  and  unlooked-for  reve- 
lations, that  its  expounders  may 
well  be  forgiven  if  they  show  hesi- 
tation in  reconciling  its  certain 
truth  with  the  old  tradition  of 
humanity.  It  is  only  indeed  by 
comparing  both  with  our  own 
experience,  that  we  can  discern 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Then 
our  own  progress,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, our  own  sorrow,  become  the 
measuring  lines  of  the  respective 
truths  of  history  and  science.  We 
find  that  in  both  there  are  things 
as  yet  incomprehensible,  as  there 
are  in  the  depths  of  our  own  souls ; 
but  we  learn  to  recognise  one  spirit 
of  eternal  progress,  one  mysterious 
and  infinite  design,  as  present  in 
all ;  and  in  making  this  recognition 
we  do  but  re-echo  the  grand  invita- 
tion, *  All  that  have  life  and  breath, 
praise  ye  the  Lord.* 

Thus  at  last,  with  some  difficulty, 
and  we  fear  with  some  tedious, 
though  necessary  argument,  we 
have  arrived  at  what  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  as  the  first  point  to  be 
attained)^— the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Hymn  of  Praise  to  the 
spirit  of  the  present  time.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

This  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  We 
cannot,  as  before  explained,  bring 
forward  diagrams  or  quotations  to 
support  our  views.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  the  whole 
composition)  and  to  what  we  think 
the  most  cnaracteristic  features  of 
its  musical  treatment ;  asking  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  our  previous 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  inten- 
tion and  character  of  the  composer. 
And  if  in  doing  so  we  refer  to  our 
own  interpretation  of  his  meaning, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  impose  that  interpre- 


tation on  any  one  as  an  absolute 
translation,  but  rather  to  present  it 
as  a  tangible  ground  of  ooncnrrenoe 
or  dissent. 

Of  the  symphony  we  shall  saj 
but  little,  as  its  meaning  is  amplified 
in  the  cantata.  In  the  first  more^ 
ment  (ma^toso  con  mote)  we  meet 
with  that  extraordinary  and  in- 
spiring phrase  which  is  the  begin- 
ning  and  the  ending  of  the  whole 
work,  illustrating,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  author  for 
the  witness  of  everything  living  to 
the  majesly  of  God.  Then  follown 
the  allegro^  in  which  the  wish  seemi 
in  a  measure  complied  with.  We 
say,  'in  a  measure*'  because  this 
movement  appears  to  us  much  more 
the  expression  of  praise  by  an  irra- 
tional creation  than  of  human  srm- 
pathy  with  the  divine  work.  But 
even  this  is  a  magnificent  thought, 
and  occupies  the  author's  attention 
for  more  than  half  the  entire  sym- 
phony. At  last,  as  though  he  felt 
something  still  to  be  wanting,  he 
repeats  the  invocation,  and  after  a 
oadenzaf  like  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  tells  his  tale,  yet  weeps  the  vhile. 

he  receives  a  reply  (in  the  aUe^tUo) 
from  those  who  would  rejoice,  bat 
yet  protest  against  singing  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land 
We  think  few  will  differ  from  ns  in 
our  interpretation  of  this  move- 
ment; it  is  fhll  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate regret  and  consciouBness  of 
a  higher  destiny  than  can  be  ret 
made  manifest ;  a  promise  of  which 
is  heard,  strangely  mingled  with 
strains  of  weeping,  when  the  mor^ 
ment  for  a  short  interval  proceeds 
in  the  nmjor  key.  But  the  old 
plaintiveness  again  prevails,  and 
the  movement  ends  in  seeming  to 
ask  what  hope  remains,  or  bovr 
shall  these  encompassed  with  doabt 
and  sufiering  be  justified  in  joining 
in  with  the  otherwise  universal 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  ? 

But  the  artist  has  a  reply  readj, 
and  in  the  adagio  (one  of  tho^ 
movements  which  are  especiaUy  his 
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own,  and  which  no  other  mind 
could  hare  conceived)  he  shows  the 
majesty  of  endurance.  Then,  in 
the  short  introduction  to  the  first 
choniB  of  the  cantata,  the  invita- 
tion is  once  more  repeated,  gradually 
changing  with  a  continual  crescendo, 
from  the  minor  to  the  relative 
major  kej.  At  last,  it  would  seem, 
his  enthusiasm  has  been  communi- 
cated to  his  fellow-men.  His  invi- 
tation is  caught  up  by  the  voices  in 
accelerated  time,  and  echoed  about 
from  mnltitude  to  multitude.  But 
Toices  alone  are  insufficient  for  the 
Tastness  of  the  thought ;  lute  and 
harp  must  also  afford  their  assis- 
taoce.  The  time  still  quickens  as 
the  enthusiasm  extends  itself  wider; 
then  for  a  while  the  sound  of  the 
instnunents  partially  ceases  while  a 
solemn  injunction,  not  unmingled 
with  dread,  is  laid  upon  all  flesh  to 
magoiij  the  Holy  Name ;  but  again 
i^ej  are  heard  as  the  two  thoughts 
combine,  till,  returning  to  the  ori- 
^al  theme  once  more,  the  chorus 
concludes  with  an  ecstasy  of  praise 
which  can  only  be  excelled  by  that 
silent  adoration  of  the  spirit  for 
which  it  is  the  meet  preparation. 

This  mute  adonttion  the  musician 
has  wonderfully  illustrated  in  the 
next  movement,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  notice 
the  means  which  he  employs  to 
represent  a  purely  spiritual  emo- 
tion. A  parallel  instance  may  be 
observed  in  his  St,  Paul,  where  the 
aria,  'Jerusalem !  thou  that  killedst 
the  prophets,*  evidently  expresses  a 
thought  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Stephen  as  he  stands  before  his 
persecutors.  The  artistic  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  is  extremely  simi* 
lar,  not  only  as  regards  the  princi- 
pal melody,  but  as  regards  also  the 
accompaniment,  whether  of  instru- 
ments or  voices.  The  writing  of 
concerted  music  for  treble  voices 
alone  is  almost  peculiar  to  Men- 
delssohn, and  wherever  he  has  re- 
course to  it,  we  may  be  sure  of 
finding  it  illustrative  of  events  into 
which  enters  a  large  proportion  of 


the  visionary  element.  In  the  Elijah, 
besides  the  trio,  '  Lift  thine  eyes,' 
we  may  notice  the  double  quartett, 
'For  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,'  as  a  case  in  point, 
in  which  it  always  appears  to  us 
that  the  assurance  given  by  the 
treble  is  confirmed  by  the  male 
voices,  exactly  as  such  a  celestial 
promise  is  confirmed  by  human  ex- 
perience. But  the  most  remark- 
able employment  of  this  resource  is, 
we  think,  to  be  found  in  that  won- 
derful conception  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  where  the  warning 
message  is  not  given  by  a  single 
voice,  but  by  a  voice  truly  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  *  The  tra- 
vellers stood  speechless,'  says  the 
narrative, '  hearing  a  voice  but  see- 
ing no  man ;'  and  the  artist,  with 
most  beautiful  consistency,  has  con- 
cealed the  speaker  behind  the  chorus. 
We  must  be  forgiven  this  digres- 
sion, as  it  is  necessary  for  the  due 
understanding  of  the  composition 
before  us,  to  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
poser's method  of  working.  In  re- 
suming our  progress,  -we  find  in 
the  air,  *  He  counteth  all  your  sor- 
rows,' and  the  recitative  preceding 
it,  a  close  relation  to  the  allegretto 
of  the  symphony.  We  have  the 
same  depth  of  passion  and  suffering, 
yet  coupled  with  a  hint  which  we 
shall  subsequently  find  enlarged 
into  a  declaration  of  the  elevating 
and  sanctifying  uses  of  affliction. 
In  such  regions  as  these  (and  can 
there  be  any  nobler  ?)  the  soul  of 
Mendelssohn  loved  to  work.  From 
such  a  depth  it  has  brought. 

By  its  own  travail,  gems  unseen  before, 
Upcasting  many  a  strange  and    precious 
thought 

On  life's  uncertain  shore. 

His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  made 
up  of  such  mysterious  conflicts  as 
we  may  here  trace  in  his  music; 
and  the  deeper  he  descended,  the 
more  exalted  the  height  to  which 
he  afterwards  rose.  His  sorrow 
was  to  him  as  much  a  gift  in  trust 
as  his  genius,  for  through  it  he  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
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pathy  for  the  strife  between  spirit 
and  material,  the  result  of  which  is, 
in  truth,  the  sole  interest  of  human 
existence. 

After  amplifying  this  idea  in  a 
chorus,  *A11  ye  who  cry  unto  the 
Lord,'  which  reminds  us  of  the 
lamentations  and  sighs  heard  by 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  in  the  dark  val- 
ley, the  artist  seems  to  call  forward 
some  who  have  striven  in  Hke  man- 
ner and  prevailed.  A  characteristic 
change  of  key  leads  to  the  duet 
and  chorus,  *  I  waited  for  the  Lord,* 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  work.  This 
movement  is  especially  remarkable 
for  that  spirit  of  patient  confidence 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
as  being  the  most  striking  feature 
in  Mendelssohn's  sacred  composi- 
tions, and  when  we  place  it  side  by 
side  with  such  airs  as  *  O  rest  in 
the  Lord,'  or  *For  the  mountains 
shall  depart,'  in  the  Elijah^  we 
begin  to  understand  that  it  was  no 
mere  chance  or  passing  thought 
that  gave  birth  to  such  wonderfully 
illustrative  music,  but  that  the  idea 
was  ever  present  in  the  composer's 
mind,  and  exercising  a  grave  influ- 
ence on  his  life.  In  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  Italian  let- 
ters, we  may  find  the  mould  in 
which  these  works  were  cast : 

You  reproach  me  with  being  two  and 
twenty  without  yet  baying  acquired  fame.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply,  had  it  been-  the  will 
of  Providence  that  I  should  be  renowned 
ut  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  I  no  doubt 
should  have  been  so.  I  cannot  help  it,  for 
I  no  more  write  to  gain  a  name  than  to 
obtain  a  kapellmei8ter*8  place.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  secure  both.  But 
so  long  as  I  do  not  actually  starve,  so  Ions 
is  it  my  duty  to  write  only  as  I  feel,  and 
according  to  what  is  in  my  heart,  and  to 
leave  the  results  to  Him  who  disposes  qf 
other  and  greater  matters. 

But  deep  as  are  the  passions 
already  represented,  there  are  lower 
depths  to  be  visited  before  th    (  c 


max  of  praise  can  be  understood. 
•  The  sorrows  of  death  had  dosed 
all  around  me,  and  hell's  dark  ter- 
rors had  got  hold  upon  me  with 
trouble  and  deep  heaviness;  bat, 
said  the  Lord,  "Awake  thou  tha: 
sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dc&i, 
and  I  will  enlighten  thee."  '*  Such 
is  now  the  burden  of  the  music,  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  well  leave  this 
movement  to  speak  for  itself.  In- 
deed, its  dramatic  force  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  words  would  rather 
conceal  than  elucidate  its  meaning. 
Passing  on,  we  hear  the  whole  mul 
titnde  of  sufferers,  as  if  encouraged 
by  the  recital  of  such  a  deliverance, 
calling  to  the  watchman  through 
the  darkness,  and  asking  him  if  de 
night  will  soon  be  past.  After  some 
delay,  during  which  the  desire  for 
light  acquires  an  almost  feverish 
intensity,  and  when  the  oft  repeated 
question,  *  Will  the  night  soon  passr' 
seems  to  die  away  through  nker 
hopelessness,  the  watchmao's  an- 
swer comes,  falling  through  silence 
from  his  watch-tower. 

It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  charas  which 
follows.  We  have  heard  it  accused 
of  indistinctness  and  want  of  dig- 
nity, but  it  appears  to  us  that  these 
supposed  faults  are  its  greatest 
merits.  It  represents  one  of  those 
magnificent  awakenings  from  le- 
thargy to  action,  from  bondage  to 
freedom,  which,  when  extending  to 
large  communities,  have  been  the 
heralds  of  new  eras  of  civilisation. 
It  was  such  an  uncontrollable  en- 
thusiasm that  animated  the  sm 
of  Miriam ;  that  unlocked  the  b'ps 
of  those  early  Christians  before  the 
house  was  shaken  where  thcj  vere 
assembled ;  that  gave  such  irre- 
sistible energy  to  the  first  singers 
of  Luther's  chorales.  It  is  the  en- 
thusiasm of  men  who  only  as  jet 
know,    that    whereas    they  ver« 


*  This  is  the  ODly  place  where  the  English  translation  deviates  from  the  origisal  Genn^n* 
We  have  adhered  to  the  German  as  showing  the  connection  between  this  and  the  sncewdiQf 
movements.  We  do  not  see,  however,  why  the  words,  *I  wiU  enlighten  thee/  shoold  tt|< 
be  substituted  for  'I  bring  thee  salvaticn;'  there  is  nothing  in  the  music  to nrt^sstat* 
the  deviation. 
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bound  they  are  now  free ;  who  feel 
confident  in  the  leadership  which 
has  brought  them  thus  far ;  and  who, 
while  awaiting  a  further  word  of 
command,  cannot  hnt  express  their 
exnltation  bj  casting  away  all 
tokens  and  remembrances  of  their 
former  condition,  and  making  pre- 
paration for  that  which  now  opens 
before  them.  It  is  only  those  who 
hare  experienced  the  darkness  that 
can  fnlly  appreciate  the  b'ght ;  but 
for  snch  it  has  so  much  reality  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  any  relation  with  the  night 
which  has  passed  for  ever;  *the 
dav  is  approaching,  therefore  let  us 
gird  on  the  armour  of  light.' 

Bnt  all  such  enthusiasm  must 
culminate  in  some  definite  action  or 
expression,  otherwise  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  injurious.     The  confu* 
fiion  of  the   assembly   must   give 
place  to  the  well-ordered  columns  of 
march;  and,  conscious  of  this  ne- 
cessity, the  artist,  towards  the  end 
of  the  chorus,  gradually  draws  the 
voices  together,  bringing  form  out 
of  the  chaos  of  preparation,  till  he 
launches  them  forward  in  the  cho- 
rale, *  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord.' 
This  we  consider  to  be  the  grandest 
point  of  the  cantata,  both  in  con- 
ception and  treatment.      The  nuu 
jestic  faith  and  unity  of  purpose 
which  contrast  so  wonderfully  with 
the    preceding     restlessness  —  the 
hringing  the  meaning  of  his  work 
home  to  his  listeners  by  the  use  of  a 
melody  familiar  to  them  from  child- 
hood; the  magnificent  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  the  second  verse 
—these  are  manifestations  of  artistio 
power  which  must  raise  the  com- 
poser to  the  veiy  first  rank.    There 
is  no  weakness  here,  no  uncertainty, 
no  looking    back,  but  the  whole 
body  of  sound  moves  forward  like 
an  army  whose  confidence  is  the 
omen  of  their  victory. 

There  only  remain  now  to  be 
mentioned  the  duet,  'My  song  shall 
be  always  of  thy  mercy '  and  the 


final  chorus.  The  duet  is  a  most 
beautiful  composition,  but  we  can- 
not help  regarding  it  as  an  excres- 
cence. The  idea  contained  in  it 
has  been  fully  dwelt  upon  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  cantata,  and, 
moreover,  it  seems  to  us  inartistic, 
aflber  the  universality  of  the  pre- 
ceding movement,  to  return  to  the 
individual  expression  of  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  to 
proceed  straight  from  the  chorale 
to  the  finale  would  tend  to  make 
the  unity  of  the  whole  work  more 
striking  and  complete. 

The  last  chorus  is  worthy  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  monument 
of  genius.  Beginning  with  an  in- 
vocation to  the  nations,  the  leaders 
of  men,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
to  offer  their  glory  and  might  to 
their  Creator,  it  falls  into  one  of 
those  grand  pieces  of  contrapuntal 
writing  which  even  the  most  devout 
worshippers  of  eighteenth  century 
music  must  allow  to  be  included 
among  the  triumphs  of  more  recent 
art.  We  cannot  pass  over  this 
movement  without  remarking  on 
the  difference  which  exists  between 
Sebastian  Bach  and  Mendelssohn 
in  the  matter  of  fugue  writing, 
taking  them  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  last  and  the  present 
centuries.  Though  Mendelssohn 
made  Bach  his  closest  study,  and 
indeed  framed  large  works  on  his 
model  (as  witness  the  arrangement 
of  dialogue  and  narrative  in  St, 
Paul,  or  the  double  choruses  in 
the  1 14th  Psalm),  there  is  yet  some- 
thing to  be  found,  or  rather  felt,  in 
the  music  of  the  later  composer, 
which  assures  us  that  this  branch 
of  art  has  become,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  far  more  capable  of 
being  bent  to  the  expression  of  hu- 
man passions.  Embodying  the  his- 
tory of  music  in  an  ideal  musician, 
we  should  describe  the  works  of 
Bach  as  youthful  exercises,  furnish- 
ing the  mind  with  power  to  express 
the  thoughts  of  manhood.^     The 


'  We  must  do  Bach  justice,  howoTer ;  for  in  his  vocal  music  we  find  oocaaional  move- 
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choruses,  *  Rise  tip,  arise ! '  and  *  See 
what  manner  of  love,'  in  8L  Paul, 
are  good  illnstraidons  of  the  differ- 
ence to  which  we  refer ;  the  strict 
form  of  the  fugue  being  preserved, 
yet  linked  with  an  aesthetic  expres- 
sion which  is  more  to  be  felt  than 
described.  The  marble  has  been 
inspired  with  life. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the 
work  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider. The  task  has  been  to  us  of 
a  truly  delightful  kind ;  and  if  we 
have  failed  to  excite  a  correspond- 
ing interest  in  our  readers,  we  wil- 
lingly take  the  fault  upon  ourselves, 
only  asking  them  to  remember  what 
we  remarked  at  the  outset  concern- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  beset  in  dealing  with  such  a 
subject.  In  what  few  remarks  we 
make  in  conclusion  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  in  what  respect  we 
consider  Mendelssohn's  music  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  influence. 

And  first  let  us  remark  that  the 
manner  in  which  art  exercises  in- 
fluence is  invariably  by  reflection. 
It  is  not  a  revelation  of  things  with- 
out, but  an  image  of  things  within. 
The  artist  only  expresses,  in  a  clear 
and  definite  form,  thoughts  which 
are  dimly  seen  by  others  ;  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  there  has  been 
no  period  of  great  political  or  social 
change  which  has  not  produced  its 
great  artist,  but  more  especially  its 
great  poet,  poetry  being  the  art  that 
depends  least  upon  external  con- 
ditions. In  this  manner  the  works 
of  Spenser  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
flective of  the  springing-up  of  in- 
tellectual chivalry  in  the  room  of 
the  worn-out  chivalry  of  arms  which 
found  its  grave  with  the  scattered 
ships  of  the  Armada.  In  the  pages 
of  Milton  we  trace  the  death  war- 
rant of  royal  prerogative ;  and  the 
extravagances  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
are  only  typical  of  the  still  increas- 
ing ascendancy  of  thought  over 
force.     To  make  our  theory  consis- 


tent, therefore,  we  must  associatfl 
the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's  com- 
positions with  the  action  of  some 
social  changes  now  at  work. 

We  cannot  find  a  better  basis  for 
the  illustration  of  this  point  than 
the  following  remarkable  lines  of 
Blake: 

God  appeara,  and  God  is  light 
To  those  poor  sonls  who  dwell  in  night; 
But  doth  a  hnman  form  display 
To  those  who  dwell  in  realms  of  d&y. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
greater  the  ignorance  of  a  race, 
the  farther  they  remove  from  them- 
selves the  idea  of  a  principle  of 
good.  The  demon  worship  of  the 
African  savage  does  not  arise  from 
his  being  possessed  with  no  desiie 
for  a  higher  existence,  but  becaose 
he  feels  himself  so  widely  separated 
from  good,  that  it  appears  the 
easier  task  to  propitiate  evil  Ail 
acquisition  of  positive  knowledge 
leads  nearer  to  God,  because  it  is 
humanising,  and  by  this  light  vauj 
perplexing  thoughts  become  plain. 
We  see  how  the  undue  predomi- 
nance, for  centuries  girmio  tiie 
divine  character*  of  the  ftrfoor  of 


men,  made  Christianity  a "ttiiion  of 
terror  instead  of  a  service  «l  love ; 
and  how  from  this  arose^  JSfsk,  the 
saint  worship  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  afterwards  the  total  separv^on 
of  sacred  and  secular  interests  is 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  we  see 
how  the  advances  of  science  during 
recent  years  have  robbed  supersti- 
tion of  its  crown,  and  brought  all 
mankind  nearer  to  those  realms  of 
day,  in  which  not  only  shall  the 
voice  of  God  be  heard  in  the  cod 
evening  hours  of  meditation,  but  in 
the  lisping  gratitude  of  evezy  child 
to  whom  our  hands  have  supplied 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  It  is  witii  thia 
drawing  together  of  interests  which 
ignorance  declared  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  that  we  would  link  the 
name  of  Mendelssohn. 


ments  which  exhibit  thoiight  far  in  advance  of  any  composer  of  his  cenixaft  8aA  » 
chorus  as  closes  the  'Passion  *  is  as  completely  expressive  of  recent  thought  MMti^^nat 
of  Mendelssohn's. 
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WOMEN'S  EDUCATION. 


rhave  lately  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  position  and 
prospects  of  women.     There  is  the 
CTiiical  observer,  who  cannot  draw 
too   highly   coloured  a  picture  of 
what,  in  the  disgusting  slang  of  the 
day,  is  called  'the  woman  of  the 
period.'    There  is  the  enthusiafltio 
class,  which  adyocates  the  rights  of 
women,  declares  their  moral  and 
intellectual  equality  with  the  mas- 
culine sex,  and  maintains  that  no 
reform  will  be  sufficient  which  stops 
short  of  placing  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  political  and 
social  rights  from  which,  as  it  is 
asserted,  they  have  been  excluded 
simply  by   physical  force.     There 
are  the  religious  preachers,  who  set 
down  all  the  foults  observed  to  the 
decay  of  faith  and  the  [consequent 
decline  of  those  sacred  orders  which 
in  old  days  provided  a  worthy  field 
of  employment  for  the  highest  fe- 
minine   energies.     There    are    the 
rigid  political  economists,  who  are 
great  in  statistical  information,  and 
prove  by   an  appeal  to  tables  of 
population  that  all  moral  and  social 
evils  result  from  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes.    Novels  of  various 
shades,  sensational,  domestic,  senti- 
mental, or  philosophical,  reflect  the 
discontent  prevalent  amongst  wo- 
men of  all  classes,  and  considering 
the  enormous  proportion  of  feminine 
authors,  most  be  allowed  to  possess 
a   considerable    authority.     Mean- 
while the  various  practical  mani- 
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festations  of  this  discontent  are 
rapidly  growing  in  importance,  and 
tend  in  one  way  or  another  to  open 
new  careers  of  various  merit  in  the 
hopes  of  satisfying  the  vague  aspi- 
rations of  the  time.  To  answer  all, 
or  any  large  part,  of  the  questions 
raised,  would  be  to  establish  a  com- 
plete social  theory ;  but,  repudiating 
any  ambition  to  solve  these  intricate 
problems,  we  may  venture  humbly 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  certain 
peculiarities  of  some  of  the  doctrines 
so  energetically  propounded* 

There  is  one  class  of  writers 
which  deserves  nothing  better  than 
to  be  summarily  put  down  and 
scouted  by  every  one  professing  to 
caJl  himself  a  gentleman.  There  is 
no  epithet  which,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  resources  of  the 
English  language,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  we  can  discover  as 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  some  of 
their  performances  except  the  forci- 
ble word '  blackeuard.'  That  variety 
of  literature  which  panders  to  a  pru- 
rient desire  for  indecencies,  thinly 
veiled  bv  an  affectation  of  right- 
eous indignation,  is  fit  only  for  Holy- 
well Street.  The  general  theory  of 
its  authors  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  propositions.  Women  at  the 
present  day  are  thoroughly  heart- 
less and  frivolous  creatures,  who 
are  only  restrained  from  open  im- 
morality by  their  want  of  sufficient 
energy  and  superabundance  of  self- 
ish prudence.  Their  one  object  in  life 
pp  2 
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is  to  lixmt  down  a  hnsband  capable 
of  supporting  their  extravagance. 
The  one  bait  -which  they  hold  out 
is  the  adoption  of  manners,  dress 
and  language  modelled  as  closely 
as  thej  dare  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
openlj  improper  classes.  The  wo- 
man dresses  best  who  comes  nearest 
to  certain  conventional  limits  of 
decency  without  actually  overstep- 
ping them ;  the  woman  is  the  best 
talker  who  is  the  greatest  proficient 
in  the  art  of  double  meanings ;  suc- 
cess in  life  is  measured  by  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  victim  who  falls 
into  the  carefully  spread  toils  of  ma- 
trimony. The  time  of  ladies  of  this 
class  is  occupied  by  a  senseless  round 
of  social  observances,  of  which  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  is  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  flirtation 
and  the  safest  refuge  from  serious 
thought.  In  all  domestic  matters 
they  are  grossly  incapable,  and  they 
could  not  talk  for  five  minutes  with 
any  intelligent  man  upon  any  topic 
which  he  would  think  worthy  of 
serious  reflection.  Merciless  ridi- 
cule is  poured  out  upon  those  un- 
fortunate women  who  have  over- 
stood  their  market  and  failed  in 
the  one  object  of  their  lives,  and 
upon  the  utter  unfitness  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bilities of  family  life  to  educate  their 
children,  to  be  comforts  to  their 
husbands,  or  to  preserve  a  healthy 
tone  of  society.  In  short,  we  are 
told,  with  wearisome  iteration,  that 
the  way  to  construct  a  true  picture 
of  the  English  lady  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  to  take  a  heroine  of  one 
of  the  swarrp.  of  French  novels  of 
the  Dame  attx  Ga/melias  type,  to 
make  her  rather  duller  by  a  super- 
ficial coating  of  respectability, 
rather  more  heartless  by  removing 
even  her  sham  sentimentality,  and 
set  her  down  amidst  a  crowd  of 
women  likeminded  with  herself.  We 
may  fancy  the  picture  which  some 
future  Macaulay  may  draw  from 
such  materials  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  society,  and  may  possibly 


learn  some  distrust  of  the  coarse 
whites  and  blacks  in  which  earlier 
periods  have  been  sometimes  de- 
picted. A  large  part  of  this  satire  is 
simply  the  dressing  up  in  modem 
phrases  of  the  commonplaces  of 
every  generation  of  moralists.  There 
never  was,  and  perhaps  there  never 
will  be,  a  time  in  which  women 
were  not  vain  enough,  and  Myolom 
enough,  to  supply  sermonisers  and 
essayists  with  abundant  food  for 
indignation.  The  most  laxnriom 
and  frivolous  are  of  necessitj  the 
most  conspicuous.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  up  any  of  the  nmoe- 
rous  family  of  essays  which  occnpied 
the  ground  of  the  modem  social 
essay,  we  find  that  our  grandfathers 
were  making  precisely  the  same 
complaints  with  ourselves,  only  in 
rather  plainer  language.  Thos^tA 
quote  one  instance  of  a  thousand, 
we  find  that  Sarah  Meanwell  writes 
to  the  World  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  complain  that 
her  sisters  insist  on  imitating  the 
fashions  set  by  what  we  call  the 
social  evil,  and  she  more  distinctlj 
describes  as  'common  prostitutes.' 
Half  the  young  ladies  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, she  declares,  wonld 
come  into  the  fiwhion,  if  this  class 
were  to  *walk  in  the  Park  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  shift 
of  Paris  net.'  This  is  plainer  lan- 
guage than  we  generallj  see  in 
letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has 
in  substance  it  is  identical.  On  the 
next  page,  '  M.  A.'  declares  that  'if 
my  grandmother  were  to  ri«e  from 
the  grave  and  be  witness  to  the 
sentiments  I  have  drunk  and  the 
romps  I  have  played,  she  would  cer- 
tainly box  my  ears  and  call  me  by  a 
name  too  coarse  to  mention.'  No 
one  drinks  'sentiments*  now-a-davs, 
and  young  ladies  do  not  confess 
to  romping ;  but  a  Belgravian  ladv, 
who  writes  a  very  sensible  ardcie 
in  Macmtllan's  Magazine^  repeats  the 
same  complaint  in  the  dialect  of  the 
present  day,  and  complains  o(  the 
dovhle^efUendres    to  which  she   is 
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expected  to  listen  in  conversation. 
No  donbt  she  too  fancies  a  grand- 
mother rising  from  the  grave  and 
calling  her  by  a  name  too  coarse  to 
mention ;    bnt  if  that  grandmother 
were  the  *M.  A.'  who  was  shocked  in 
1754,  she  wonld  probably  be  only 
amazed  at  the  increased  delicacy  of 
the  time.     It  is  characteristic  of  all 
energetic  reformers  to  imagine  that 
the  evils  npon  which  they  insist  are 
a  new   and  totally  nnprecedented 
phenomenon  when  the  most  trifling 
acquaintance  with  previous  history 
would  show  that  the  only  new  thing 
is  the  disapproval  of  the  evil.     We 
do  not  indeed  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
supposition  that  luxury  and  frivolity 
have  rapidly  increased.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  probably    true   enough. 
Every  age  has  listened   to  bitter 
complaints    of    the    relaxation    of 
parental  authority.     Sons  who  now 
call    their  father   *  governor,'    and 
address  him  with  perfect  familiarity, 
would  once  have  spoken  to  him  as 
*  sir,'  and  treated  him  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  recognised  depen- 
dant.    Only  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  greater  freedom  has  not  been  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  an  increase 
of  affection,  and  to  a  far  happier 
condition  of  family  relations.     In 
the  same  way,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  ladies  having  a  greater  com- 
mand of  wealth,    and  many   new 
methods  of  social  excitement,  may 
display   those   qualities  which  are 
roughly  summed  up  by  calling  them 
•  faster '  than  their  grandmothers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  to 
special  instances  of  frivolity  illus- 
trative of  the  extreme  childishness 
of  a  certain  class  of  educated  women. 
For  example,  it  is  not  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  ladies  of  rank 
-when  we  hear  of  their  exhibiting 
tliemselves  in  tahleatix  vivants,  spec- 
t&tors  being  admitted  at  the  high 
pirice  of  a  guinea,  and  the  justifica- 
tion being  charity  to  the  poor  Irish. 
T^Kere  is  something  specially  gro- 


tesque about  this  ingenious  mode  of 
doing  good  works  by  displaying  the 
personal  charms  of  the  fair  per- 
formers. A  certain  contrast  between 
the  ragged  recipients  of  theentrance- 
mouey  and  the  splendour  of  their 
benefactresses  unavoidably  rises  to 
our  imaginations;  and  we  ask 
whether  the  spectators  think  most 
of  clothing  the  naked  or  admiring 
the  magnificence  of  the  rich.  People 
with  any  capacity  for  serious  feeling  . 
might  have  been  expected  to  shrink 
from  making  the  misery  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  the  occasion  of 
showing  off  their  own  finery.  But 
the  combination  is  only  too  common. 
We  must  be  content  to  take  the 
good  along  with  the  evil,  and  ask 
whether  some  ladies  do  not  also 
give  proofs  of  greater  intellectual 
activity,  and  spend  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  energy  upon  worthy 
objects,  though  they  have  at  the 
same  time  a  larger  surplus  left  for 
mere  frivolous  amusement.  The 
question  requires  more  examination 
than  hasty  writers  are  inclined  to 
bestow  upon  anything. 

Meanwhile  we  feel  tolerably  con- 
fident of  two  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  caricatures  which  amuse- 
the  lovers  of  highly  coloured  paint- 
ing are  applicable  to  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  sex.  A  true  re- 
presentation of  Englishwomen  would 
insist  much  more  upon  the  view 
which  Thackeray  was  so  fond  of 
expressing.  The  facts  which  really 
strike  a  male  observer,  especially  if 
he  is  much  accustomed  to  bachelor 
society,  are  those  which  testify  to  the 
purity,  the  kindliness  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  women  of  his  acquain- 
tance. Their  remorse  for  very  small 
failings  of  propriety  reminds  him 
rather  of  the  profound  repentance 
which  religious  diarists  sometimes 
express  for  having  once  used  a  bad 
word  beginning  with  d,  or  taken 
two  helps  of  pudding — only  that  in 
the  case  of  women  one  can  believe 
without  reserve  in  their  sincerity. 
It  seems,  from  the  paper  of  which 
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we  bave  spoken,  that  the  Ritualist 
clergy  have  conyinced  themselves, 
by  poking  about  in  confessionals, 
that  there   are  evils  in  existence 
'  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  state 
of  society  in  the  middle  ages,'  and 
which  they  wisely  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  society  back  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  same  condition. 
Sach  evils  must  be  proved  to  exist, 
or  where  wonld  be  the  excnse  for 
the  confessional?     But  people  who 
judge  from  less  morbid  manifesta- 
tions   of   humanity  will  probably 
agree  with  us  that,  in  spite  of  ob- 
-^ous  drawbacks  in  certain  social 
strata,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  ten 
-women  amongst  the  educated  classes 
-whose  society  is  morally  elevating 
and  purifying  for  one  who  is  fairly 
.comparable  to  the  hideously  painted 
and  padded  scarecrow  set  up  by 
satirical  writers.  There  is,  however, 
another  truth  which  is  equally  un- 
deniable.    Our  grandmothers  were 
far  more  contented  with  their  lot 
than  their  descendants.  Ladies  after 
the  type  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  or  Miss 
Austen's  Emma  were  not  bothered 
-with  aspirations  of  any  kind.     They 
had  no  desire  to  attend  professors' 
lectures,  to  walk  the  hospitals,  or  to 
1)6  examined  at  the    universities. 
They  were  content  to  sit  at  home 
all  day  doing  prodigies  of  needlework 
or  laying  up  stores  of  preserved 
fruit.     The   relation  of  Maggy  in 
the  Mill  on  the  Floss  to  her  terrible 
country  aunts  is  an  allegory  setting 
forth  the  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  generations ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  if  Maggy  was  the  weakest, 
she  is  certainly  the  most  attractive 
figure  of  the    family.      In    short, 
women  have  begun  to  give  a  proof 
of  that  capacity  which  Comte  inge- 
niously states  as  amongst  the  first 
X^quisites  for  the  elevation  of  a  race 
above     barbarism — the    capacity, 
that  is,  for  being  bored.     We  are 
content  to  assume  as  the  one  positive 
result  of  the  mass  of  abuse  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  them,  that  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  many  ways 


discontented  with  their  position 
that  they  are  conscious  of  poBsessiog 
powers  which  are  at  present  run. 
ning  to  waste  upon  frivolous  objects, 
and  of  aspirations  which  generaDj 
take  the  rather  vague  form  of  a 
desire  to  '  do  good.'  We  are,  theie^ 
fore,  perfectly  prepared  to  listen  to 
the  various  guides  who  profess  to 
point  out  a  way  into  the  promised 
land  of  the  future.  The  roads 
which  are  offered  for  their  accept- 
ance lead  unluckily  in  very  different 
directions. 

The  Belgravian  young  lady,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  the  majority 
of   her  friends  resign    themselves 
after  a  struggle  to  the  frivolous  life 
which  they  are  leading.     Others,  it 
seems,  endeavour  to  findsatis&ction, 
or  stupe&kction,  by  entering  sister- 
hoods   or    convents.     She   herself 
longs  to  have  an  *  army  of  charity/ 
in  which  she  may  be  enrolled  to  do 
good  works.     This  is  undoubtedly 
at  first  sight  a  very  tempting  pro- 
ject ;  it  appeals  to  some  of  the  best 
feminine  instincts  ;  and  it  proposes 
to  set  the  wasted  energies  of  women 
to  work  on  a  field  which,  in  tJbe 
strictest  sense,  is  only  too  illimitable, 
and   for  which  they   have  an  un- 
doubted and  proved  capacity.    The 
cynical  may   fairly  doubt  whether 
women  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  men  in  the  higher  professional 
employments ;  but  as  nurses  and  as 
teachers  of  a  certain  class  of  schools 
they  are  undeniably  our  superiors. 
Moreover,  there  is  in  the  conntir 
any  quantity  of  distress,  to  which 
they  are  singularly  fitted  to  admi- 
nister relief.     Is  not  this  the  very 
thing  that  is  wanted;  and  shoold 
we  not  bring  together  those  who 
want  to  have  something  done  for 
them  and  those  who  are  so  ea^r  to 
be  doing  something  for  somebody  ? 
The  first  thing  which  occnrs  to  a 
lady  who  is  discontented  witii  thf 
ordinary  round  of  feminine  employ- 
ments, is  to  take  to  some  form  of 
charitable  work ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing   almost  pathetic  aboat   ^ 
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eagerDfifis  with  which  any  sach  task 
will  be  aooepted,  an  eagerness  indeed 
which  often  seems  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnpleasant  nature  of 
the  duty.  A  woman  is  always  ready 
to  take  a  'district,'  to  teach  a  Snn- 
dsy-school,  to  visit  a  hospital,  or  in 
any  way  to  enlist  in  the  undisci- 
plined charitable  army  of  which  the 
cleigy  are  the  officers.    K,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  employment,   there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  humiliation  in- 
Tolred,  most  women  like  it  all  the 
better.    They  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  that  view  of  religious  duty 
which  makes  all  virtue  consist  in 
self-sacrifice.     Most  men  repudiate 
the   purely    ascetic  doctrine,    and 
think  that  mortification  which  leads 
to  no  positive  result  is  a  degrading 
form  of  creed,  because  it  implies 
a  low   conception    of  the  Deity. 
They  are  simply  disgusted  at  the 
notion  that  Q-od  takes  pleasure  in 
the   sight   of  human  beings   sub- 
mitting to  filth,  pain  and  disease 
with  no  ulterior  object.    All  forms 
of  pure  asceticism,  exhibited  by  the 
Indian  fakir   or  itie  nuns  wearing 
dusters  on  iheir  heads  in  an  English 
convent,  have  something  shocking 
about  them  to  the  male  intelligence. 
Women,  whether  fix)m  some  pro- 
found instinct,  or  merely  as  the  re- 
sult of  long  training  to  submission, 
are  generally  of  the  very  opposite 
opinion.  The  clergy  cannot  possibly 
attract  them  more  powerfully  than 
by  saying — Come  and  be  our  slaves ; 
dress  yourselves  shabbily,  submit 
humbly  to  arbitrary  authoriiy,  at- 
tend the  most  painful  cases  in  hos- 
pitals, minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
^retchedest  part  of  the  population, 
md  find  yonr  only  reward  in  stimu- 
ating  jonr  devotional  feelings.  The 
logma  that  whatever  is  pleasant  is 
rrong,  and  that  any  action  must  be 
;ood  which  involves  self-denial,  is 
:ongenisd;  to  their  deepest  feelings  ; 
nd  they  easily  Ml  in  with  the 
beory  vrfaioh  makes  the  ideal  life 
onsist  in  an  exaggeration  of  the 
assive,  instead  of  the  active,  virtues. 


The  only  true  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  an  elevation  of  the  feminine  intel- 
lect to  such  a  point  that  it  may  be 
suited  for  a  rational,  instead  of  a 
superstitious,  conception  of  the  Deity; 
and  the  remedy  is  more  immediately 
necessary  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed. 

The  teaching  which  starts  from 
the  purely  ascetic  doctrine  is  in- 
evitably sterile  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting evils.  By  a  kind  of  logical 
necessity,  it  is  incapable  of  ofiering 
any  sufficient  escape.  Asceticism 
pushed  to  its  limits  proposes  to 
make  people  better  by  crushing 
instincts,  not  by  finding  a  useful 
employment  for  them.  Human  na- 
ture, it  says,  is  corrupt,  and  must 
be  carved  and  clipped  down  to  a 
given  model.  As  this  is  fortunately 
impossible,  the  only  result  is  to 
leave  some  of  the  strongest  impulses 
without  any  gratification,  and  to 
divide  mankind  into  half-starved 
saints  and  over-fed  sinners.  It 
cramps  half  the  faculties  of  the 
obedient,  and  abandons  the  disobe- 
dient to  the  guidance  of  their  un- 
regulated passions.  In  the  case  we 
are  considering,  this  tendency  comes 
out  in  every  direction.  Women 
are  exhorted  to  be  charitable,  or  to 
abandon  the  world  for  purposes  of 
devotion ;  whilst  any  other  employ- 
ment of  their  intellects  is  regarded 
with  extreme  suspicion.  Now  charity 
is  within  certain  limits  a  very  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  service  done  by 
those  who  at  the  present  time  help 
to  maintain  certain  bonds  of  friendly 
feeling  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Yet  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  the  limits  of  which  we 
speak  are  very  easily  reached.  The 
charity  which  is  generally  preached 
in  sermons  and  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergy  is  pre- 
cisely that  charity  from  which,  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  we  should 
daily  pray  to  be  delivered.  The 
poor,  as  we  are  frequently  reminded, 
we  have  always  with  us;  and  the 
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clergy  do  the  best  ihej  can  to  con- 
vert  that  statement  of  &ct  into  a 
sentence  passed  npon  the  whole 
earth.  The  field  open  to  charitable 
endeayonrs  is,  as  we  remarked  jnst 
now,  only  too  illimitable ;  and  that 
becanse  indiscriminate  charity  cre- 
ates employment  for  itsetf.  Alms- 
giying  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
place,  bat  when  it  is  incnlcated  as 
an  absolute  duty,  it  is  the  crying 
evil  against  which  sensible  men  of 
all  creeds  and  parties  are  protesting 
as  loudly  as  they  can.  There  is  a 
most  pressing  need  of  bringing 
some  intelligence  to  bear  npon  a 
charitable  system  which  consists 
of  a  bewildering  mass  of  discordant 
machinery,  so  oontriyed  fls  to  defeat 
its  own  objects  and  to  be  always 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  it- 
self;  but  nothing  can  be  more  dele- 
terious than  that  every  young  lady 
who  wants  something  to  do,  should 
be  encouraged  to  set  to  work  and 
give  away  money  at  random,  or  at 
best  under  the  direction  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  is  tolerably  acquainted 
with  rubrics  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  but  knows  less  than 
nothing  of  Political  Economy,  and 
probably  believes  that  Malthus  was 
an  atheist  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  devil.  An  'army  of 
charity '  mighfcbe  an  excellent  thing; 
for  an  army  implies  discipline  and 
forethought.  But  the  clergy  and 
their  assistants  remind  us  more 
closely  of  the  rabble  which  under- 
took the  crusade  under  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  Walter  the  Penniless, 
wiUi  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  total 
want  of  the  simplest  knowledge  of 
geography  or  the  art  of  war.  If 
they  could  have  their  way,  London 
would  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  pious 
paupers,  less  picturesque  than  the 
Naples  Lazzaroni  and  equally  devoid 
of  commonplace  virtues.  For  un- 
luckily the  correlative  doctrine  to 
that  which  enforces  indefinite  alms- 
giving must  be  that  the  poor  ought 
to  be  dependent  and  to  trust  in 
Providence  in  the  sense  of  distrust- 


ing in  honest  labour.  The  poor 
man  who  warns  all  paraons  and 
charitable  ladies  out  of  his  house  u 
really  of  a  higher  type  than  the 
bedesman  who  touches  his  hat  to 
the  priest  and  receives  alms  thank- 
fully and  respectfolly. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of 
the  question  which  is  more  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves. If  at  any  future  time  the 
chaos  of  charities  is  reduced  to  cider, 
and  common  sense  allowed  to  gOTeni 
the  vague  impulses  toward  doing 
good,  there  will  certainly  be  an 
excellent  employment  provided  for 
women.  No  work  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  educated  ladies  tbu 
the  superintttidence  of  benerolent 
institutions.  But  the  field  thus 
opened  is  very  narrow  and  well 
defined,  and  would  only  give  a  very 
partial  employment  for  a  veiy  small 
minority  of  discontented  women.  K 
women  were  really  well  educated, 
they  would  no  more  be  satisfied 
with  nursing  or  district-vinimg 
than  men  of  the  highest  learning 
with  teaching  in  Sunday-schook 
Almsgiving  is  sometimes  good,  bat 
it  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
nor  the  best  thing.  Most  of  the 
necessary  duties  of  this  class  can  be 
discharged  quite  effectually  by  veij 
stupid  and  commonplace  women  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  are  in  great 
want  of  some  useful  employment. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  prinqples 
of  organisation  to  cut  our  blocks 
with  razors  when  we  have  plenty  of 
coarse-grained  hatchets  rusting  for 
want  of  use.  The  ascetic  theoiy 
throws  an  entirely  fiedse  glory  ronnd 
employments  which  impfy  self- 
sacrifice,  and  leads  us  to  paint 
romantic  pictures  of  Sisters  of  Jixrcy 
devoting  themselves  for  the  lore  of 
Gbd  to  the  care  of  suffering  hn- 
maniiy.  Nothing  can  be  less  ^ 
the  plain  working  realities.  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  countries  where  tiafc 
institution  flourishes  are,  for  ^ 
most  part,  honest  women  oi  tke 
working  classes  who  an  well  FR>- 
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Tided  for  bj  their  oocapation,  and 
donbtless  enjoj  a  good  conscience 
in  addition.  By  all  means  let  us 
get  rid  of  the  G«mps  and  Betsy 
Prigs,  in  favour  of  properly  trained 
nursea ;  but  not  in  order  to  supply 
their  place  by  refined  and  intel- 
lectual ladies.  They  would  not  do 
the  work  half  as  well  as  their  in- 
feriors, and  there  are  other  duties 
for  which  they  are  urgently  required. 
We  might  as  well  get  Boyal  Acade- 
micians to  paint  our  walls  out  of  a 
pure  love  of  art,  or  propose  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  armies  should 
be  composed  of  educated  gentlemen 
of  patriotic  principles.  We  do  not 
want  ladies  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
hospitals  any  more  than  we  require 
them  to  cook  our  dinners  and  clean 
our  doorsteps ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  something  better 
to  do,  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
would  certainly  do  these  things  ex- 
ceedingly ill. 

Indeed,  the  argument  would  be 
palpably  superfluous,   were  it  not 
for  the  attraction  which  proposals 
tending  to  self-sacrifice  appear  to 
exercise    upon    the  female  imagi- 
nation.    To    them    it    seems   that 
'  doing  good '  generally  means,  not 
applying  their  faculties  to  the  pur- 
poses   for    which    they    are    best 
adapted,  but  taking  up  some  dis- 
agreeable employment  with   more 
or  less  of  charitable  intent  added 
by  way  of  excuse  and  amusement. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  con- 
trast   between    fact    and    fiction, 
which    is     illustrated    still     more 
forcibly  in  the  purely  ascetic  life 
than  in  that  which  has  some  kind 
of  ulterior  object.     Nothing  sounds 
niore  beautiful  to  feminine  ears  than 
a  life  composed  of  self-humiliation, 
of    habitual  meditation  on  divine 
affairs,  and  occasional  deeds  of  kind- 
ness to  dependents  or  paupers.    No 
tHing,  as  we  have  easily  seen,  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  ordinary 
result  of  reducing    the  dream  to 
practioe.     The  infinite  pettiness  of 
convent  life,  the  wretched  squabbles 


protracted  beyond  all  bearing,  the 
trifles  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
for  years,  the  unutterable  weariness 
and  stupidity  of  the  whole  concern, 
have  been  too  forcibly  depicted  to 
need  any  illustration.  Yet  it  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  fore- 
told. We  know  by  frequent  ex- 
perience what  is  the  misery  of  a 
small  party  of  men  shut  up  together 
on  board  ship  with  plenty  of  time 
for  petty  quarrelling  and  no  news- 
papers to  divert  their  attention.  If 
we  substitute  a  set  of  women  with 
feminine  ing^iuity  in  applying  petty 
torture,  and  further  suppose  that 
they  are  confined  together  for  li£B, 
that  the  superior  has  certain  spi- 
ritual powers  of  indefinite  extent, 
and  that  the  rest  have  sworn 
solemnly  to  obey  her  voice  as  the 
voice  of  God,  we  get  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  natural  condition  of  a 
convent. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
theory  which  proposes  to  get  rid  of 
unsa^sfied  longings  simply  by 
stifling  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  and  to  drug  the  mind  by  some 
spiritual  Dafly's  elixir.  It  may 
succeed  at  the  price  of  producing 
general  and  permanent  torpor,  or  it 
may  reduce  all  remnants  of  vitality 
to.  a  wretched  nervous  irritability. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  piece  of  pure 
quackery  which,  Hke  o^er  quackery, 
attacks  the  s3nnptoms  instead  of 
removing  the  causes.  You  have 
an  intellect ;  stupify  it.  You  have 
variousaspirations ;  see  if  you  cannot 
quench  them  by  wearing  a  duster 
on  your  head,  licking  crosses  in  the 
dust,  or  keeping  a  copper  thimble 
on  a  wounded  finger ;  and,  finally, 
convince  yourself  that  the  voice  of 
the  lady  who  imposes  these  penalties 
is  the  voice  of  God.  Certainly  this 
gives  an  elevated  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  shows  how 
widely  the  Christian  faith  must 
always  differ  from  the  creeds  of 
semi-oivilised  Hindoos  and  pagans* 
Such  a  religion,  however,  has  at 
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leaafc  the  drawback  that  it  tends  to 
lower  the  moralit j  of  all  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  yoke.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  condemned  unsparingly,  the 
world  will  certainly  be  bad.  If  the 
women  who  cannot  find  complete 
satisfaction  in  'suckling  fools  and 
chronicling  small  beer'  are  to  be 
assured  that  the  only  legitimate 
alternative  is  to  adopt  the  ascetic 
life,  with  all  its  miserable  pettiness, 
a  certain  number  will  submit,  and 
the  majority  will  haye  no  course 
open  to  them  but  to  seek  for  some 
excitement  in  friyolous  amusement. 
The  true  doctrine  for  women  as  for 
men  is  that  the  most  active  and 
energetic  employment  of  all  their 
faculties  is  the  best;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  a  lady  who  writes 
novels  or  devotes  herself  to  art,  sup- 
posing her  talents  to  lie  in  that 
direction,  is  probably  doing  far  more 
good  than  if  she  was  making  herself 
into  a  second-rate  nurse,  or  worrjring 
herself  and  her  companions  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent.  The  sanctity 
of  any  work  which  tends  to  make 
people  happier  and  better  is  the 
doctrine  which  will  really  help  wo- 
men to  find  careers  worthy  of  their 
abilities;  not  the  exaltation  of  a 
miserably  narrow  and  distorted 
ideal  of  humanity  under  the  sup- 
posed sanction  of  religion.  There 
is  a  natural  connection  between  the 
extremes  of  asceticism  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  the  Puritans  of  all  re- 
ligions who  condenm  innocent  plea- 
sures are  directly  responsible  for 
the  grosser  vices  of  those  who  revolt 
from  their  teaching.  The  Scotch 
theory  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Scotch  love  of  whiskey  toddy  are, 
as  is  often  remarked,  logically  re- 
lated ;  and  there  is  an  equally  close 
relation  between  the  frivolity  of  one 
set  of  fine  ladies  and  the  superstitious 
asceticism  of  others.  Sisterhoods 
will  be  recruited  from  those  who 
are  disgusted  with  mere  &shionable 
life;  and  women  who  are  revolted 
at  the  pettiness  of  a  conventual  life 
will  try  to.  content  themselves,  in 


spite  of  sermons,  with  the  small 
excitements  of  the  world.  The  onlj 
genuine  remedies  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  improving  femimne 
education  and  opening  new  careers 
to  them  in  active  life. 

There  is,  indeed,  abundance  of 
room  for  criticism  of  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  proposed. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
ridicule  schemes,  some  of  which 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
altogether  inappropriate,  whilst 
others  presuppose  a  state  of  things 
which  will  not  be  realised  for  some 
generations  to  come.  The  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  the  North 
of  England  and  imitated  in  London, 
the  examinations  held  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  the  proposed  college  to  be 
established  at  Hitchin,  doubtless 
involve  many  crudities  and  imper- 
fections. Ladies  have  suddenlj 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do,  and  the  modes  by 
which  they  have  sought  to  supply 
their  newly  discovered  wants  cer- 
tainly bear  the  marks  of  inexperi- 
ence. There  is,  for  example,  a  cer- 
tain naXvete  at  first  sight  about  the 
lecturing  plan.  When  a  distin- 
guished graduate  from  the  Um- 
versities  gives  a  course  of  lectures 
on  some  abstruse  topic  for  which 
his  hearers  have  not  the  slightest 
preparation — geometry,  forexample, 
or  Greek  history,  or  Political  Eco- 
nomy— ^we  cannot  fiancy  that  be  will 
produce  any  very  permanent  effect 
If  a  girl  has  g^rown  up  to  be  a  wo- 
man without  knowing  anything 
about  science,  she  will  not  leani 
much  about  it  by  hearing  a  lecturer, 
however  able,  discourse  aboat  a 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  for 
a  few  hours,  even  if  he  shows  some 
pretty  experiments  and  asks  ques- 
tions of  his  pupils  afterwards.  The 
knowledge  imparted  most  be  of  & 
very  superficial,  and  probably  of  a 
very  fugitive,  kind.  It  would  be 
un&dr,  however,  to  insist  upon  this, 
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except  so  far  as  to  point  out  that 
the  real  use  of  sncli  lectures  is  to 
excite  a  general  interest  in  some 
important  subject,  and  generally  to 
awake  the  female  mind  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intel- 
lectoal  activity  in  the  world,  in  the 
results  of  which  women  may  have  a 
profoimd    interest.     It  may  be    a 
revelation  to  some  ladies  to  know 
what  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  being  discussed  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  day  and  what  answers 
are  being  given.  It  would  lift  them, 
for  a  time  at  least,  above  the  narrow 
round  of  mere  social  gossip  or  eccle- 
siastical discussion.     The  prophet 
who  points  to   the  promised  land 
does  a  good  work,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  lead  his  disciples  into 
possession ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
women  are  at  present  left  to  seek 
their  intellectual    food  in  a  very 
barren  desert.     We  do   not  mean 
in  sajiog  this  to  accept  too  unre- 
servedly the  contrast  which  is  some- 
times drawn  between  the  advantages 
of  men  and  women.     Some,  indeed, 
of  ike    most    energetic    agitators 
apparently  share  with  schoolmasters 
and  University   dons    the  curious 
belief  that  our  educational  system 
for  men  may  be  accepted  as  an  irre- 
proachable model.     The  Cambridge 
*poir  course  was   selected  in  one 
case  as  affording  a  judicious  pattern 
to  which  the  higher  education  of 
women  might  approximate,  though 
fchat  course  has  been  moulded  to  fit 
^e  needs  of  some  of  the  dullest  and 
most    generally    incapable    young 
^ntlemen    in    this  or    any  other 
3ountry.     It  is,  of  course,  inevitable 
h&t  in  the  first  instance  our  lady 
-eformers  should  follow  such  guides 
IS  they  can  get,  and  look  forward 
o  the   days  when  ladies  will  be 
kdmitted  to  the  Cambridge  triposes 
IS  to  the  advent  of  an  educational 
niilenninm.     We  sympathise  very 
mperfectly   with   this    aspiration; 
or,  as  it  seemB  to  us,  a  large  num- 
)er  of  young  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
len    are  turned    loose  upon    the 


world  in  about  as  helpless  a  con- 
dition as  any  featherless  bipeds 
whatever.  The  majority  have  learnt 
nothing  that  they  will  not  forget  in 
a  year  or  two,  with  the  exception 
of  reading  and  writing  and  a  few 
axioms  about  athletic  sports,  and 
are  qualified  for  little  more  than  to 
be  men  of  fortune  or  clergymen. 
The  minority  have  learnt  something 
which  is  generally  recommended 
expressly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
of  no  direct  use  in  any  walk  of  life. 
Yet  at  the  Universities,  whatever 
their  imperfections  may  be,  a  young 
man  of  ability  learns  at  least  what 
is  meant  by  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic study.  He  becomes  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  thoroughness 
and  accuracy,  though  it  may  be 
that  he  has  been  coi^^ed  to  rather 
a  narrow  range  of  studies ;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  probably  been 
introduced  in  some  form  or  other  to 
some  of  the  chief  inteUecttial  in- 
fluences of  the  day.  He  knows 
something  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  Mr.  Mill,  or  Mr.  Darwin,  of  the 
line  of  argument  taken  up  by  de- 
fenders and  opponents  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  may  be  adduced  on  either 
side.  Now,  it  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion to  show  how  much  women 
suffer  in  an  intellectual  sense  from 
their  general  ignorance  on  such 
matters.  The  case  is  too  plain  to 
require  any  illustration.  Even 
where  female  education  goes  beyond 
mere  accomplishments,  it  is  of  its 
very  essence  that  it  should  be  super- 
ficial and  play  upon  the  mere  out- 
side of  subjects..  A  woman  may 
know  a  few  languages,  but  she  has 
no  encouragement  to  be  a  real 
scholar.  She  may  know  enough 
scientific  gossip  to  attend  lectures 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  but  she 
can  hardly  devote  her  time  to  serious 
study  of  any  single  science.  She 
must  of  course  be  able  to  talk  about 
the  prominent  men  of  the  day,  but 
she  has  not  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  real  merits  of  their  contributions 
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to  modem  thought,  or  of  distin- 
goishing  them  with  certainiy  from 
the  quacks  and  impostors  who 
jostle  them.  Of  the  many  evils 
which  result  from  this,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  its  injurious 
effect  upon  all  rational  religion. 
Some  measure  may  be  obtained  of 
the  distance  which  still  separates 
men  and  women  when  we  reflect 
that  our  wives  and  sisters  are  ca- 
pable  of  believing  in  the  ability 

and  sincerity  of ^persons  whom 

eveiy  reader  can  name  for  himself. 
The  parson  who  shows  himself  to 
us  as  an  ignorant  youth  in  a  white 
tie,  who  was  probably  plucked  for 
his  degree,  may,  so  far  as  they  can 
tell,  be  a  prodigy  of  learning,  can- 
dour, and  ability.  At  least,  if  they 
detect  him,  it  is  owing  to  acute  in- 
stinct, not  to  any  judicial  process. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the 
theories  which  are  sometimes  put 
forward  as  to  stages  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  Mr.  Lecky's  in- 
teresting book,  for  example,  shows 
how  rationalism  has  advanced  in 
Europe ;  but  it  would  be  curious  to 
determine  how  small  a  fraction  of 
the  population  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  change.  The  new  doctrines 
filter  down  by  degrees,  even  into 
the  lowest  strata ;  but  the  persons 
who  hold  them  as  the  result  of  any 
independent  mental  process  may  be 
counted  by  thousands,  instead  of 
millions.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
peasants  are  still  capable  of  believ- 
ing in  witchcraft,  but  the  majority 
even  of  the  educated  classes  are 
ready  to  listen  respectfully  to  super- 
stitions quite  as  gross.  Now,  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  must  reckon 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  wo- 
men as  amongst  those  who,  if  they 
do  not  hold  superannuateddoctrines, 
owe  their  immunity  to  chance  or  the 
influence  of  male  relations.  Their 
minds  have  not  been  trained  to  that 
point  at  which  they  would  sponta- 
neously reject  the  absurdities  offered 
to  them.  Consequently,  the  clergy 
continne  to  put  forws^  doctrines 


which  are  simply  preposteroas  to 
any  thinking  man,  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  modem  criticiffin 
had  never  existed.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  modem  theological  dis- 
quisition can  only  be  explained  on 
&e  theory  that  it  is  manufieustored 
by  the  class  which  leams  nothing 
under  our  educational  system,  and 
intended  exclusively  for  feminine 
consumption.  So  long  as  women  are 
lefb  in  their  present  stage,  any  de- 
cided progress  is  impossible.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  import- 
ance— ^which,  in  truth,  it  is  not  easy 
to  overrate — of  effecting  a  reconci- 
liation between  science  and  religions 
faith.  But  why  should  it  ever  be 
effected  ?  When  the  same  minds 
are  distracted  by  two  discordant 
sets  of  ideas,  there  is  some  hope 
that  they  may  be  gradually  brought 
into  harmony.  But  so  long  as  (h» 
set  of  people  is  content  to  be  irre- 
ligious and  another  to  be  unscientific, 
the  process  is  by  no  means  so  dear. 
Geologists  say  that  their  doctrines 
are  incompatible  with  the  historical 
truth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis, 
and,  probably,  few  reasonable  men 
can  doubt  it ;  but  then  the  ordinary 
clergyman  is  totally  unable  to  see 
the  force  of  the  remark.  Geology 
is  to  him  a  mere  jargon,  exciting  no 
particular  interest  or  respect.  He 
imagines  that  the  evidence  of  ilte 
author  of  Genesis  is  on  such  a  mat- 
ter just  as  good  as  that  of  Sir  C. 
Lyell.  They  are  both  people  about 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
write  some  little  sentence,  carefoUj 
got  by  heart  for  purposes  of  pass- 
examinations  ;  but  probably  he  is 
much  more  familiar  with  the  pro- 
phet than  with  a  modem  man  of 
science,  and  holds  it  to  be  jost  as 
much  an  undisputed  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  that  Moses  wrote  the 
whole  book  of  Genesis  under  super- 
natural dictation  as  that  Sir  G. 
Lyell  wrote  about  the  *Antiqni^ 
of  Man.'  If  he  is  to  choose,  he 
would  probably  follow  the  writer 
whom  he  finds  it  easiest  to  onder- 
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stand.  It  is  onlj  a  few  months 
since  wo  hoard  a  clergyman  demon- 
strating in  a  scries  of  sermons  that 
Jonah  really  spent  several  days  in 
a  whale's  belly;  and  he  appeared  to 
hold,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  that  story 
was  just  as  good  and  jnst  as  little 
affected  by  toy  a  priori  improba* 
biliiy  as  the  evidence  that  Napoleon 
was  exiled  to  St.  Helena.  What 
18  to  be  said  to  such  a  person  ? .  How 
is  one  to  convey  to  him  the  vaguest 
notion  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  his 
argnment  to  a  tolerably  educated 
ear  ?  How  make  him  feel  that  his 
intellectnal  position  is  to  that  of  in- 
telligent persons  what  the  abode  of 
the  men  who  lived  in  caves  or  the 
lake  buildings  of  Switzerland  is 
to  that  of  modem  inhabitants  of 
BeJgravia  ?  He,  too,  is  living  in  a 
sort  of  cave  of  Plato,  to  which  only 
the  faint  reflection  of  external  ob- 
jects has  as  yet  penetrated,  along 
with  some  dim  suspicion  that  wicked 
giants  are  going  about  outside, 
breaking  down  various  sanctuaries 
with  axes  and  hammers.  Between 
the  real  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
masses  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
he  and  his  like  act  as  a  dense  non- 
conductor, intercepting  all  intellec- 
tnal influences;  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  a  more  thorough  system 
of  education  will,  at  some  distant 
day,  galvanise  them  into  some  less 
imperfect  sympathy. 

If  the  duller  part  of  the  clergy — 
and  we  refer  only  to  those  formed 
out  of  the  raw  material,  of  the  ^pass ' 
or  *poll'  student — were  set  to 
preach  this  kind  of  stuff  to  male 
ears  we  should  be  content  to  smile. 
They  would  gradually  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  impression  of  their  true 
position.  Unluckily,  they  talk  for 
the  most  part  to  ladies,  some  of 
whom  are,  of  course,  no  better  able 
to  judge  than  themselves,  from  want 
of  natural  capacity.  But  most  wo- 
men are  perfectly  capable,  if  only 
they  were  decently  educated,  of  ap- 
preciating  the  weakness  of  their 


teachers.  Indeed,  the  quick  percep- 
tions of  women — even  if  compara- 
tively untaught — generally  enable 
them  to  detect  a  blockhead  anyw 
where  out  of  the  pulpit.      Their 
strong  religious  feelings  lead  them 
to  respect  any  man  who  shows  real 
zeal  and  sincerity,   and  who  dis- 
charges the  dramatic  part  of  the 
business  effectually,  witiiout  asking 
awkward  questions  as  to  his  intel- 
lectual calibre.     Nor  is  it  to  be 
wished  that  all  this  should  be  sud- 
denly   changed,    and   our  women 
suddenly  become  freethinkers,  and 
be  converted  to  the  ordinary  male 
opinion  about  the  clei^.     K  such 
changes  were  ever  suddenly  effected, 
they  might  possibly  be  injurious. 
Only  there  is  not  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  any  such  catastrophe. 
Popes  and   Ultramontane  bishops 
have  raised  a  certain  cry  of  alarm 
at  the  thought  of  rashly  admitting 
a  few  rays  of  light  upon  the  femi- 
nine intellect;  and  doubtless  they 
are  wise  in  their  generation.     But 
it  will  be  years  before  danger  of  any 
kind  threatens  us  from  the  side  of 
over-education ;  the  cloud  of  igno- 
rance, which  wards  off  any  dazzling 
outburst  of  light,  is  thick  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  quiescence.     We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  intellectual  darkness  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  those  who  trade 
upon  that  article — and  they  are  a 
numerous  and  influential  class — ^for 
so  long  a  time,  that  any  alarm  as  to 
its  speedy  exhaustion  is,  to  say  the 
least,    premature.      On  the   other 
hand,  it  is  of  the  highest  and  most 
pressing  importance  that  our  reli- 
gious teachers  should  not  be  left 
entirely  in  the  rear  by  intelligent 
inquirers,  but  should  be  brought 
more  or  less  closely  up  to  the  level 
of  the  time.  No  improvement  could 
produce  a  more  decisive  change  in 
that  direction,  than  the  spread  of 
feminine  education  in  the  class  upon 
which  they  really  depend.      It  is 
natural  and  proper  that  the  clergy 
should  found  their  influence,  to  a 
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ooBsiderable  extent,  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  women ;  but  it  is  anoma- 
lous and  fall  of  danger  that  they 
should  appeal  to  those  sympathies 
by  doctrines  which  alienate  all 
grown  men  in  full  possession  of 
their  intellects.  If  women  can  be 
«o  far  elevated  as  to  be  really  appre- 
ciative of  the  best  thought  of  the 
day,  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
scientific  or  critical  reasoning,  and 
to  be  ready  to  accept  its  results,  the 
clergy  must  either  give  up  their 
authority  or  raise  their  tone.  By 
afibrding  women  any  kind  of  ra- 
tional instruction,  we  sap  at  its 
base  the  authority  of  the  ignorant 
teachers,  who  rest  almostexclusively 
upon  feminine  support.  Bieligion 
would  not  suffer;  for,  under  any 
circumstances,  women  will  demand 
some  form  of  religious  teaching;  but 
it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  intel- 
lectual stage  to  which  they  have 
been  raised  whether  it  shall  be  an 
antiquated  superstition  or  a  creed 
worthy  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  distance  which  divides  the 
masculine  from  the  feminine  intel- 
lect may  be  measured  by  that  which 
ordinarily  intervenes  in  any  study 
between  professionals  and  amateurs. 
Even  when  women  of  more  than 
usual  cultivation  are  tolerably  &- 
miliar  with  the  results  of  modem 
thought,  they  generally  know  little 
of  the  processes  which  have  led  to 
them,  and  form  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
thorough  and  systematic  study.  To 
diminish  in  any  degree  that  dis- 
tance is  an  object  worthy  of  every 
encouragement,  and  we  should 
heartily  welcome  any  enthusiasts 
who  are  ready  to  labour  in  so  good 
a  cause.  Lectures  or  examinations 
at  colleges  may  all  be  good  in  their 
way.  But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  women  should  be  raised 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  men, 
we  should  therefore  adopt  precisely 
that  system  under  which,  or,  in  some 
cases,  in  spite  of  which,  English- 
men manage  to   obtain  a  certain 


pitch  of  intellectual  cultivatioc 
Bather,  as  we  have  already  hmt^, 
some  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed schemes  appear  to  consist  i& 
too  servile  an  imitation  of  the  ac- 
cepted models  of  English  schools 
and  universities. 

Thus  it  would  be  absurd  to  forget 
that  our  young  men'  make  what 
they  do  out  of  our  University  sys- 
tem, because  they  have  a  stimulus 
which,  in  the  case  of  women,  is, 
and  is  long  likely  to  be,  absent.  A 
clever  youth  works  with  immense 
energy  at  a  comparatively  uniuTiting 
su^'ect,  because  he  lool^  upon  it  as 
a  nrst  step  towards  professionsl 
success.  He  becomes  a  first- rate 
mathematician,  not  because  he  cazes 
a  farthing  for  mathematics,  but  be- 
cause he  hopes  to  win  a  fellowship 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  glory  which 
will  give  him  some  start  in  the  raoe 
of  life.  He  will  be  one  degree  nearer 
to  the  bishopric  or  chancellorship 
of  his  dreams.  Take  away  the  mo- 
tive, and  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
system,  deprived  of  its  impulsive 
power,  will  produce  the  same  efFects. 
Now,  even  the  most  daring  school 
admits  that  women  will  continue  to 
take  a  subordinate  part  in  active  life. 
Even  in  the  millennium,  when  thej 
may  vote  and  be  called  to  the  hsr 
and  sit  in  parliament,  they  will 
still  be  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
struggle.  Some  of  them  must  conde- 
scend to  be  mothers,  and  even  more 
or  less  to  attend  to  their  households 
and  children,  if  the  world  is  to  get 
on  at  all.  In  short,  to  put  it  in  the 
mildest  way,  the  majority  of  women 
will  have  to  pursue  their  studies 
chiefly  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  not)  unless  they  intend  to  be 
teachers,  with  the  view  of  direct 
bread-winning.  The  difference  is 
enough  by  itself  to  suggest  th&t 
there  should  be  some  permanent 
distinction  between  the  two  sdiemes 
of  education.  Some  bold  reformers 
indeed,  have  been  found  already  to 
propose,  by  way  of  a  decisive  end  to 
the  question,  that  women  should  be 
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admitted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
As  this  is  not  likelj  to  lead  to  a 
direct  practical  conclusion,  it  is  only 
worth  notice    as    illustrating   the 
singnlar  indifference  to  certain  facts 
which  besets  a  particular  class  of 
theorists.     They  are  so  indignant 
at  the  fetters   which   society  has 
placed  upon  women,  that  they  for- 
get the  substantial  meaning  which 
hes  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  ar- 
rangements.   Women  are    treated 
nnjustly  in  many  ways,  but,  after 
all,  the  present  system  does  secure 
one  end,  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  almost  to  the 
existence    of  society,   namely,   the 
general  puriiy  of  family  life.      In 
some  iuture  period  our  habits  of 
thought  may  be  so  modified  that 
restrictions  now  thought  necessary 
may  be  safely  cast  aside;  but  it 
would  be  madness  to  cast    them 
aside  without  mostcareftdly  feeling 
the  way  beforehand.      It  would  be 
a  yeiy  poor  recompense  to  women 
if  they  were  allowed  to  take  de- 
grees and   win  fellowships  at  the 
price  of  incurring  some  of  those 
evils  which  result  from  carelessly 
bringing  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men together  in  a  crowd.  Some  re- 
formers are  proud  of  showing  their 
thoroughness  by  going  to  the  logical 
extreme  of  every  proposition,  and 
talk  about  men  and  women  as  if  the 
distinction  was  founded  on  a  purely 
arbitrary  classification.     There  are, 
and  probably  will  be,  in  spite  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world,  cer- 
tain passions  which  cannot  be  safely 
ignored,   and  some  rules  which  it 
will  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
neglect.     To  discuss  human  beings 
as  if  they  were  sexless  animals  is  at 
least  as  silly  as  to  talk  of  them  as  if 
they  were  divided  into  superior  and 
inferior  beings,  and  gives  many  oc- 
casions to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme. 
Innovations  which,  if  unsuccessful, 
not  only  give  scandal,  but  are  in- 
jurious to  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind,     should    be    undertaken 
only  with  extreme  circumspection. 


This,  however^  is  at  present  a 
purely  speculative  question.  There 
is  another  danger,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  illustrated  in  practice. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  ten- 
dencies, that  the  first  step  towards 
improving  female  education  was  to 
admit  girls  to  middle -class  exa- 
minations. Against  the  examina- 
tions themselves,  especially  in  the 
very  sensible  way  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  conducted,  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  plan  gave  to  girls  a  very 
useful  method  of  testing  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  certificates  attain- 
able were  likely  to  be  of  still  higher 
service  to  governesses  and  teachers. 
But  it  certainly  strikes  one  at  first 
sight  as  a  way  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  as  though  it  were 
assumed  that  to  ask  questions  were 
the  same  thing  as  to  teach  people  to 
answer  them.  It  seems  to  be  part 
of  that  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
merit  of  constant  examining  which 
threatens  to  exceed  aU  reasonable 
bounds.  One  great  result  of  recent 
University  reforms  has  been  to  in- 
crease steadily  the  severiiy  of  com- 
petition; more  prizes  have  been 
ofiPered;  the  course  of  study  has 
been  lengthened,  and  the  system 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
boys  at  an  earlier  age.  A  suc- 
cessful lad  under  the  present  sys- 
tem has  gone  through  a  series  of 
sharp  competitions  from  the  age  of 
twelve  or  tiiirteen  till  he  takes  his 
degree  or  wins  his  fellowship.  The 
system,  which  was  an  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  lethargy  of 
former  times,  is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
cessive. It  tends  directly  to  vulgarise 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
ideal  of  a  studious  undergraduate 
is  to  have  a  number  of  propositions 
in  his  head  bearing  upon  some  given 
subject,  all  of  which  he  can  produce 
at  a  moment's  notice:  he  rejects 
everything  that  does  not  have  some 
direct  value  in  examination,  how- 
ever interesting  in  itself,  and  studies 
everything  that  may  get  him  a  few 
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znftrks,  thongli  be  may  never  wish 
to  look  at  it  again.  All  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  cannot  be  conre- 
niently  rednoed  into  matter  for 
examination  are  necessarLlj  dis- 
couraged. Docility  and  readiness 
is  unduly  valued  at  the  expense  of 
originality.  The  University  course, 
which  is  narrow  enough,  even  if  the 
widest  view  of  the  subjects  were 
taken,  is  made  narrower  still.  The 
system,  moreover,  tends  directly 
to  intensify  the  evil,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  avoid,  that  of  training 
a  few  clever  lads  to  obtain  great 
facility,  whilst  the  stupid  or  idle  are 
altogether  neglected.  One  student 
becomes  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician, or  at  least  is  able  to  work  a 
great  many  examples  in  a  limited 
time,  whilst  three  learn  to  do  no- 
thing but  excel  in  cricket  or  rowing ; 
and  even  in  these  sports,  it  may  be 
said  a  similar  tendency  is  produced 
by  the  exaggerated  value  set  upon 
physical  as  well  as  mental  compe- 
titions. In  short,  the  ideal  student 
is  one  who  can  put  on  an  amazing 
quantity  of  learning  in  a  short  time, 
as  a  prize  sheep  lays  on  fieit.  Whether 
the  constitution  of  either  is  the  bet- 
ter for  it  may  be  doubted :  mean- 
while any  liberal  viewof  Universify 
studies  has  to  struggle  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  system. 

This  system  has  the  one  merit 
that  it  induces  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  put  a  very  high  polish  of  a 
certain  kind  upon  their  attain- 
ments ;  a  merit  which  has  naturally 
a  great  attraction  for  women,  who 
regret  the  superficial  character  of 
their  accomplishments.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  they 
should  fall  into  a  similar  error. 
The  temptation,  in  their  case,  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  in  that 
of  their  brothers.  Most  young  men 
have  an  exaggerated  esteem  for 
University  honours,  and  &jicy  that 
the  world  is  to  be  conquered  by  the 
same  qualities  which  gain  a  first- 
class.  Still  a  youth  of  genuine  ori- 
ginality is  often  dimly  aware  that 


the  University  course  does  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  probable 
that  feminine  docility  would  lead 
to  a  still  more  unreserved  accept- 
ance of  the  University  ideal  Thej 
would  be  visited  by  fewer  of  those 
compunctious  visitings  which  some- 
times come  to  a  youth  of  promise, 
and  would  seriously  hold  to  the 
creed  that  whatever  is  taught  b j  the 
official  dignitaries  must  necessunly 
be  of  importance.  Thus,  a  young 
man  remembers  that,  after  \a&  eda- 
cation  is  finished,  he  has  to  empbj 
himself  upon  a  totally  diffeieot 
field  of  activity,  and  is  only  too 
willing  to  discharge  the  whole  cargo 
of  instruction  with  which  he  Im 
been  painfully  burdened.  A  young 
woman,  having  much  inferior  pro- 
spects of  employment,  would  be  ape 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  her  life  in 
that  unpleasant  stage  of  priggish- 
ness  which  is  for  the  moctt  pan 
transitory  with  a  young  man.  Somf 
few  men,  of  special  talents,  maj 
wisely  devote  their  lives  to  foliow- 
ing  out  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  vnth  a  view  w 
academical  distinction;  but  if  i: 
were  not  that  most  men  have  the 
compensation  of  active  life  to 
balance  the  one-sided  nature  d 
their  training,  the  very  narrow 
theory  of  education  still  in  vogue 
would  be  more  pernicious  than  is 
actually  the  case.  Undergraduates 
learn  very  little  that  is  useful  at 
the  Universities,  but,  at  any  rate, 
they  have  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  widen  their  education  after- 
wards. In  addition  to  this,  the 
intellectual  strain  produced  by  in- 
tense competition  has  its  evil  ejects 
even  in  the  case  of  men ;  it  could 
still  less  be  called  healthy  training 
for  women  without  many  qualifica- 
tions. A  female  senior  wrangler 
would  be  superior  to  the  firivolous 
fine  ladies  who  exhibit  themseJres 
at  a  guinea  a  head ;  but  she  wonld 
be  far  from  an  exalted  ideal  of 
womanhood.     A  capacify  for  deal- 
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iog  effectuallj  with  intricate  ques- 
Uons  of  mathematical  analysiB  im- 
pliee,  after  all,  a  very  scanty  intel- 
lectiuJ  fTumitare,  and    woold    do 
little  towards  widening  the  intel- 
lectual sympathies    or    helping  a 
woman  to  iake  a  worthier  yiew  of 
the  world  in  which  she  is  placed. 
The  sneers  directed  against  pro- 
fessors in  petticoats  are,  we  admit, 
Teiynnworihy  if  they  intend  that 
the  female    intellect    shonld    be 
doomed  to  perpetual  bondage;  but 
there  is  this  grain  of  trath  in  them, 
that,  after  all,  the  professor  does  not 
represent  the   highest   yarieW  of 
manly  intellect,  and  would  be  a 
stOl  less  desirable  model  for  the 
muTersal  imitation  of  womankind. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  there  is  so  much 
more  need  of  proyiding  some  train- 
ing than  of  proyiding  training  of 
the  best  possible    kind,   that  the 
evils  at  which  we  are  Siting  haye 
not  began  to  make  themselyes  felt. 
Only  in  the  extreme  desire  for  im- 
proving women's    minds    by  the 
simple  process  of  multiplying  ex- 
aminations, there  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of    a    tendency  in  the 
wrong  duection.     In  our  anxiety  to 
give  to  women  the  adyantages  en- 
joyed by  men,  we   may  possibly 
offer  them  the  eyil  along  with  the 
good  of  our  system,  and,  moreoyer, 
an  evil  whicn  in  their  case  would 
be  specially  pernicious.     It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  women 
should  be    encouraged    to  deyote 
themselyes  to  a  narrow  study  of 
Bome  special    subject,  when   that 
which  ^ey  require  aboye  all  is  to 
have   their    mind    expanded    and 
elevated.     The  competitiye  system 
gives  a  yeiy  powerfdl  tonic,  but  it 
directs  the  energies  which  it  arouses 
into  a  confined  channel.   The  essen- 
tial condition  which  secures    the 
satisfactory  working  of  a  system  of 
examinations  is  that  it  should  follow 
and  not  direct  a  course  of  education. 
As  a  test  that  the  work  done  is 
sound,  it  is    of  paramount  impor- 
tance;   as    an  xdtimate    end   and 
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object,  it  has  a  distinctly  lowering 
efifect  upon  the  minds  of  its  yictims. 
The  Uniyersities  of  Cambridge  and 
London  haye  done  well  in  proyiding 
an  examination  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, although  these  schemes 
are  open  to  many  criticisms  in 
detail;  but  it  is  essential  to  their 
satisfactory  working  that  women 
shoxdd  haye  some  better  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  as  well  as  of  being 
asked  questions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  sound  education 
than  the  springing  up  of  that  noxious 
system  of  cramming  which  seems 
to  be  the  natural  product  of  all 
competitiye  examinations.  The 
•grinders'  and  'coaches'  who 
train  lads  for  the  Indian  or  Ciyil 
Seryice  examinations  are  mis- 
chieyous  enough  as  it  is ;  but  if  a 
similar  scheme  should  be  devised 
for  women,  it  would  be  mischieyous 
beyond  expression.  Hence  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  important  that 
some  body  should  be  formed  which 
may  do  for  women  what  the  Uniyer- 
sities ought  to  do  for  men ;  that  is 
to  say,  which  should  lay  down  some 
comprehensiye  and  liberal  scheme 
of  education,  and  proyide  eminent- 
teachers  to  giye  it  weight  and 
guidance.  To  leaye  eyerything  to- 
the  accidental  results  of  a  scramble 
for  certificates  at  an  examination  is. 
to  run  the  risk  of  giying  a  perma- 
nently low  tone  to  female  education. 
The  task,  we  need  hardly  say,  is. 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  None 
of  the  plans  at  present  before  the 
public  profess  to  do  more  than  just, 
open  tibie  question.  The  commis- 
sioners for  endowed  sohooLsi  may 
probably  do  something,  if  Mr. 
Forster's  plan  is  carri^,  for  im- 
proying  feminine  education  in  ita 
lower  stages.  The  lectures  giyen 
in  the  North  of  England  haye  been 
chiefly  useful  in  their  setting  a 
better  model  of  teaching  than  they 
haye  hitherto  known  before  the 
schoolmistresses  of  the  districts. 
Those  in  London  are  at  present 
merely  spasmodic  attempts  at  teach- 
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ixig,  wbiohy  without  mach  further 
development,  can  do  litUe  more 
than  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institu* 
tion.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  to  sup- 
pose that  a  couple  of  courses — one^ 
saj  on  chemistry,  and  another  on 
Greek  history — can  really  educate 
the  women  who  attend  them.  They 
may  possibly  help  to  convince  wo- 
men that  they  are  not  educated  at 
present.  The  proposed  collie  for 
women,  again,  is  a  step  in  advance ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  be  more  than  a  rather  supe- 
rior girls'  school.  In  short,  we  have 
hitherto  touched  only  the  outside 
of  a  great  subject,  and  the  further 
we  go,  the  more  obvious  becomes 
the  need  of  careful  investigation, 
and  of  starting  in  the  right  path 
with  a  view  to  laying  the  foundation 
of  what  may  in  time  become  a  na^ 
tional  system  for  providing  women 
vriih  an  intellectual  tuning  to  fit 
them   for   their   place  in  society. 


What  is  wttnted  is  not  to  make 
them  prodigies  of  cram^  ;to  instract 
them  in  the  best  mode,  of  gsinxBg  a 
large  quantity  of  rapidly  product 
kniffwledge.  That  mayvhsye:  its 
advantages,  but  it  is  on  essential^ 
narrow  aim,  and  would  not  Beoes- 
sarily  make  women  any  beUec  thtt 
ihey  are  at  present.  What  is  rodlif 
required  is,  to  widen  their' infeeb 
lectnal  horizon,  and  to  pot  jAem  ii 
cmnpathy  with  the  most  esltiTaied 
thiz^ers  of  the  day.  The  pofsoh 
of  special  sciences  will  probaUy 
remain  for  the  most  part  within  tb 
sphere  of  masculine  duties;  but 
women  should  have  thai  famitisxitj 
with  the  more  general  results  of 
modem  thought  which,  is  desiFed 
by  every  man  of  reei  oultivfttkii. 
If  the  various  agitators  of  the  ques- 
tion would  keep  this  distinisLlj  in 
view,  they  may  at  least  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  satasfiBMstory  system 
of  female  education. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 
DAGENTBEE  TO  PEMBERTON. 


*T  WAS  gratefiil  for  yotufs,  my 
X    dear  fellow,  bat  mnoh  more  so 
ibr  your  remembrance  of' me  than 
for  your  advice.    You  tell  me  to 
travel.    Why    should    I?    What 
Bhoald   I  gain  by  tearing  across 
this  wide  world,  with  a  monster 
tea-kettle  in  firont  of  me,  the  side 
of  a  ditch  -visible  on  my  right,  a 
voltmie  of  pestilential  smoke  on  my 
left,  and  obnoxLons  companions  by 
my  side?   Yaideiy,  indeed!     It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  what  men  call 
travelling,*  there    is    much   more 
variely  to  be  enjoyed  at  my  barn- 
door.   As  I  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
pump-trough,    and    listen    to   the 
complacent  crowing  of  my  Dorkings, 
wlule  I  smoke  my  morning  cigar 
in  the    sunshine,    I    find  infinite 
variefy,  to  say  nothing  of  fresh  air 
and  peace.     The  humours  of  my 
feathered  friends    are   perpetually 
on  the  change.     I  know  them  all, 
and  have  studied  their  characters. 
The  huge  Shanghai,  the  master  of 
the  yard;    the  haughty,   swarthy 
Spaniard ;  the  fiery  pretentious  Ban- 
tam; the  old  matronly  hen,   who 
parades  with  staid  dignity,   like  a 
London  chaperon,  and  watches  with 
sidelong  eye  the  crumbs  of  comfort, 
as   they  are    snapped  up  by  her 
hungry  progeny;  the  young  debu- 
tante, newly  out,  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  but  quailing  at  the  splay- 
foot and    terrific  presence  of  the 
Chinese  potentate ;  and  those  chir- 
ruping,   cheeping,   yellow,    callow 
little  fledgings,  which  wriggle  about 
like  terrible  children,  and  get  every- 
where they  should  not — ^show  one  a 
deal  of  life.    Here,  under  the  shade 
of  fragrant    hawthorn,   you    may 
contemplate    all  the  virtues,    dis- 
played amid  the  brightest  sun  and 
softest  shadow,  and  changing  with 


each  shifting  zephyr.  There  may 
no  doubt,  be  better  employmente  in 
this  world,  but  trundling  through 
space  is  nob  one  of  them. 

*I  never  met  with  a  man,   aud 
har<fly  ever  with  a  woman,   in'  a 
radway  carriage  I  should  ever  Care 
to  see  again.    Take  the  masculine 
type  of  your  travelling  companion. 
You  join  him,  we  shall  say,  on  your 
way  by  night  express  from  London 
io  York.     Hour,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing ;    scene,  Newark  or  Retford; 
wind  easterly,  with  occasional  sleet. 
You  have  made  your  solitary  nest 
as    comfortable    as    circumstances 
would  permit  of;  built  up  a  couch 
for  repose,  and  disposed  your  va- 
rious properties  on  the  empiy  seats. 
Guard  rattles  at  the  door.    Enter  a 
bagman,  two  bagmen,  three  bagmen, 
and  a  lawyer's  clerk.    In  they  rush, 
glare  angrily  at  yourself,  toss  your 
traps     contemptuously    from    the 
nooks  in  which  they  repose,  and 
each  site  him  down  with  a  grunt 
and  sigh,  redolent  of  the  gin-and- 
water  which  has  solaced  the  mid- 
night vigils.  Perhaps  one — or  all — 
pull  out  travelling  caps,  and  turn 
to  revolting  sleep ;  and  then,  oh  ye 
gods,  what  an  awakening  when  the 
grey  twilight  dawns  on  their  un- 
lovely cheeks !     Or  perchance  they 
talk — telk  parish,  or  sporting  slang, 
or    village    fast    life,    and    laugh, 
making  night  hideous.     Existence 
knows    no    greater  agony.     You, 
with  your  limbs  cramped  by  that 
obese  brute  in  front  of  you,  pos- 
sessed by  demons   of  a   hundred 
fidgete,  every  sense  offended,  arrive 
semi-animate  at  the  Station  Hotel, 
and    spend    the    remaining   hours 
before  breakfast  in  a  vain  struggle 
with  the  screams  and  puffs  of  libe- 
rated steam.  Gall  you  that  variety  P 
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It  is  the  very  monotony  of  wretched- 
ness. 

*  But  yon,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  learning  Ufe  in  the  Library  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  suggest  that  I 
may  meet  my  Fate,  as  yon  j)edanti- 
caJly  call  it,  when  on  my  travels; 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  may  en- 
counter an  enchanting  and  be- 
wildering female  in  a  railway  car- 
riage. I  hope  I  never  shall.  One  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered  in  such  circumstances  as 
bewildered  and  enchanted.  I  have 
met  women  in  railway  carriages — 
fat  women  and  thin  women,  old 
and  young;  I  have  met  the  parson's 
wife  going  to  visit  her  sister,  fall  of 
domestic  grievance  and  disaster; 
I  have  met  the  dean's  wife,  sniffing 
with  aquiline  nose  the  fumes  of 
deduct  tobacco,  and  made  up  in 
defiant  preparation  for  a  lovixig  con- 
test with  i^e  Lady  Bishop ;  I  have 
met  the  faded  spinster,  fretful  at  all 
times,  but  now  goaded  to  irritation 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  is 
travelling  alone.  But  these  solitary 
fair  ones  were  all  too  near  to  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.  We  were 
mutually  displeased  to  meet,  and 
well  pleased  to  part,  and  nothing 
about  us  in  each  other's  company 
became  us  so  well  as  leaving  it. 

*  You  think  I  am  lonely ;  but  you 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  entirely 
mistaken.  I  have  been  exceedingly 
solitax^  in  a  London  lodging  at  the 
foot  of  the  Haymarket,  the  eternal 
roar  of  dreary  life  sounding  in  my 
daily  and  nightly  ear,  and  a  slip- 
shod damsel  with  uncleanly  clout 
dogging  my  footsteps  and  tidying 
my  room.  I  have  been  solitary  in 
theatres  and  churches,  solitary  at 
balls,  and  veiy  solitary  at  the  Derby. 
But  in  thee,  my  loved  retreat,  with 
thy  honeysuckle  and  tea-roses 
dancing  before  my  window,  my 
cherished  moroccos,  in  all  their 
French  array,  smiling  back  to  me  my 
morning  welcome — ^bees  humming 
round  the  lattice,  and  all  sweet 
breezes  stirring  the  scented  shrubs 


— ^I  am  never  solitary.  Even  tlie 
restless  fly,  and  the  perturbed  and 
perturbing  wasp,  and  the  spider 
which  spins  up  in  the  trellis,  are  mj 
comrades.  We  never  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  pursue  <mr  own 
ends  in  the  rays  of  the  flickering 
sunbeams. 

'  Here,  then,  I  find  variety  in  doing 
the  same  thing  every  day.  It  is  the 
true  secret  of  human  happiness. 
Why  should  you  suppose  ^at  en- 
joyment is  to  be  found  in  agita^ 
tion,  which  you  call  varieiy?  Unfeag 
you  are  greatly  changed  since  onr 
days  at  Tnnity,  a  good  dinner  is  not 
disagreeable  to  you.  But  wonld  it 
make  you  happier  w^re  you  to  dine 
at  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  six  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  and  not  at  all  on 
Thursday?  Half  the  charm  of 
dinner  is  that  you  know  when  to  ex- 
pect it — ^if  you  are  fortunate  enongk 
to  have  expectations  on  the  sul^ect 
Ton  greatly  lessen  the  enjoyment  if 
you  idlow  it  to  seize  you  una^rares, 
and  come  suddenly  on  your  startled 
appetite.  But  it  is  the  same  with 
moral  happiness.  The  daily  recur- 
rence  of  pleasant  thought^  prodnoed 
by  daily  avocation,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  eUiicai 
conditions.  Nay,even  unpleasant  and 
painful  toil,  day  by  day  repeated, 
eats  into  our  daily  life,  like  a  chain 
round  a  tree,  until  the  bark  grows 
over  it,  and  to  part  with  it  lacerates 
our  sides.  Dinginess  and  dirt  become 
dear — only  an  earnest  curate  knows 
how  dear — ^to  those  accustomed  to 
them,  and  they  sigh  for  their  com- 
panions, if  they  are  forced  to  leare 
them. 

•  You  will  ask  how  do  I  spend  my 
life,  and  what  treasures  does  mo- 
notony bestow  on  me.  Does  it 
bring,  you  will  say,  enjoyment  to 
yourself  or  profit  to  the  world  ax 
large  P  I  answer,  come  and  see.  I 
disdain  to  argue ;  but  I  am  not  ioo 
proud  to  convince.  Packupyc«r 
portmanteau,  most  ambitious  and 
briefless  of  lawyers,  leave  your  ^fg 
behind  you,  and  judge  for  yoorseff. 
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You  are  certain  to  do  the  same 
thing  eyery  daj  as  long  as  yon 
remain ;  for  jon  shall  please  your- 
self, and  so  please  me.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

RETEOSPBCT. 

This  letter,  from  one  of  the  best 
of  friends  and  good  fellows,  I  re- 
oeired  towards  Uie  end  of  the  term 
in  Jnly  i86 — .  In  spite  of  his  nn- 
warrantable  gibes,  I  was  not  then 
the  entirely  briefless  barrister  he 
described.  I  had  actually  received 
instmctions  from  a  real  attorney  on 
three  different  occasions,  with  the 
magical  words  '2  gu^'*  marked 
on  the  reverse  thereof,  since  the 
day,  two  years  and  a  half  before, 
which  had  seen  me  called  to  the 
bar.  These  three  events,  it  is  true, 
had  only  occurred  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  time  of  which  I  received  this 
letter;  and  if  the  truth  were  to  be 
told,  they  all  related  to  certain 
family  arrangements.  Still,  I  re- 
sented his  ignorant  sneer  with 
proper  dignity,  while  I  accepted 
his  invitation;  and  after  leaving 
accurate  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  impatient  clients,  I  packed  up 
my  portmanteau,  donned  my  suit  of 
tweeds,  and  proceeded  to  my  des- 
tination. 

Charles  Dagentree  was  my  second 

cousin  and  my  oldest  friend.     We 

met    first    at  Harrow  ;   two  little 

nursery  urchins,  very  bold  in  front, 

but  very  tremulous  within,  at  our 

first  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  of 

the   world.     Our    stations  in  life 

were  equal,  although  our  worldly 

prospects  were  very  difierent.    He 

was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  and 

uridowed  squire,  his  mother  and  my 

father  having  been  sisters'  children. 

I  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons  of 

Sir  Robert  Pemberton,  a  baronet 

-with  more  ancestors  than  acres.  So, 

^when  we  had  traversed  the  orthodox 

rt>und  of  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 

I    went  forth  to  gather  my  own 

laurelsy  and  make,  if  I  could,  my 


own  bread;  and  he,  his  father 
having  been  dead  some  time,  to 
assume  possession  of  an  estate 
worth  i5,oooZ.  a  year. 

When  highways  diverge,  and 
two  wayfarers  pwi;  to  follow  dif- 
ferent tracks,  the  longer  their 
journey  the  further  apart  they  be- 
come. So  is  it  often  in  life.  Tou 
leave  your  bosom  friend  on  the 
threshold  of  the  University — ^your 
ddmidvum  animoB — him  who  had  be- 
come the  greater  part  of  yourself 
— ^the  first  to  greet  you  in  the 
morning,  the  last  to  leave  your 
rooms  at  night.  And  then  between 
you  falls  the  dark  curtain  of  real 
life.  He  goes  his  way,  you  go  yours  ; 
and  after  a  year  or  two  you  become 
to  each  other  a  memory  of  the  past. 
So  it  was  with  us.  I  went  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  what  with 
keeping  terms  and  grinding  in  the 
ill-lighted  den  of  a  special  pleader, 
relieved  occasionally  by  a  few  Gfi^en- 
wich  and  Bichmond  festivities,  and 
now  and  then  a  professional  orgie, 
I  lost  sight  of,  and  for  the  time  for- 
got, my  college  twin-brother.  My 
father  had  good  friends  in  town; 
but  it  was  but  seldom  that  I  fre- 
quented the  West-end.  I  preferred 
the  Bohemians  of  the  law,  and  it 
wearied  and  gSned  me  to  get  mjaeif 
upfor  the  starched  proprieties  of  Bel- 
grave  Square.  Nowandthen,indeed, 
Charles  Dagentree's  tall,  slim  figure 
and  little  head  and  pretty  feminine 
features  would  cross  my  dreams; 
but  they  came  to  me  as  a  vision  of 
the  past.  We  interchanged  one  or 
two  letters ;  but  the  correspondence 
soon  flagged,  mainly  owing  to  my 
ownremissness ;  and  until,  in  answer 
to  aletter  from  me,  I  received  shortly 
before  the  epistle  I  have  just  given 
my  readers,  and  more  than  six 
years  after  we  had  parted,  I  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

He  meanwhile,  with  the  world 
all  before  him  where  to.  choose,  had 
spent,  as  I  found  afterwards,  a  6a 
less  active,  and,  I  fear,  not  a  hap- 
pier life.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
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and  Tiimstial  iemperament.  IJp^ 
right,  honourable,  truthfnl  to  trans- 
parencjy  sensitiye  and  tender  as  a 
woman,  he  had  cherished  through- 
out our  school  and  college  dajs  a 
cynical  optimism,  which  was  sharp 
to  seize  on  the  weaker  phase  of 
everything,  and  to  find  topics  for 
quiet  depreciation  in  what  most 
of  his  companions  admired.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  habit  had  its  origin  in 
a  singularly  nervous  and  gentle  na- 
ture, which  was  susceptible,  even  to 
pain,  of  the  little  rubs  and  crosses 
which  harder  spirits  disregard.  He 
felt  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
others.  He  did  not  know  what  fear 
was ;  and  in  all  our  schoolboy  ex- 
ploits, his  courage  and  coolness  were 
never  known  to  fail.  But  if  his 
companions  were  disappointed  or 
unjustly  used  he  was  miserable, 
and  rude  sounds  and  noises  exas- 
perated his  finely  strung  system. 
But  he  was  withal  manly  and 
generous,  and  gradually  surrounded 
himself  with  a  crust  of  feigned  acer- 
bity, to  conceal  the  very  poignancy 
of  his  kindliness. 

After  leaving  college  he  travelled 
a  little  and  studied  a  little  abroad. 
Then  he  came  home,  and  took  a 
couple  of  London  seasons.  He  then 
retreated  to  the  country,  farmed  a 
little,  and  plunged  deeply  into  biblio- 
mania, and,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  now  about  to  speak,  had  become 
akind  of  well-disposed  hermit,  living 
alone  in  his  ancestral  halls,  and 
doing,  as  he  said,  the  same  thing 
every  day. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE   JOUENET. 

Dagentree  Grange,  to  which  I  was 
bound^  I  had  not  seen  since  txlj 
holidays  at  EEarrow.  It  lay  in  a 
county  which  I  am  not  obliged  to 
name,  and  which  I  shall  not  dis- 
guise by  a  tiresome  pseudonym.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  course  of  these 
pages  I  may  become  personal  and 
obnoxious,  and  it  is  still  more  pro- 


bable that  I  may  be  unjusiiy  sus- 
pected of  being  so.  It  was,  how- 
ever,*  one  of  the  most  ancient  azid 
umbrageous  of  the  southern  comi- 
ties, such  as  alone  in  the  wide  world 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  verdure 
and  foliage  alongside  of  civilisation 
and  railways.  In  the  bloom  of  a 
late  summer,  the  bright  hedgoows 
and  rich  pastures,  the  huge  anceft- 
tral  elms,  which  cast  their  deep 
shadows  on  the  sweo-d,  and  tbe 
never-ending  vistas  of  woodland 
landscape  which  chequer  the  blaz- 
ing suiUight  above,  and  cheer  and 
refresh  the  eye,  ma^e  the  South  of 
England  a  region  of  leafy  gloij; 
and  to  such  scenes  was  I  on  mj 
way. 

The  reader,  however,  may  be  in- 
formed that  I  started  from  Water- 
loo Bridge  by  the  train  which 
leaves,  or  then  left,  at  3.45  p.m., 
duly  bought  my  8<Uurday  Beti^w 
and  Punch,  and  sat  down  in  my 
comer,  next  the  farthest  window, 
with  my  back  to  the  engine,  with 
all  the  characteristic  selfishness  of 
an  Englishman.  I  had  only  two 
companions,  who  seemed  to  be  tra- 
velling together;  but  I  looked  at 
them  with  the  conventional  super- 
cilious stare,  and  devoted  myself 
with  marked  exclusiveness  to  the 
Saturday,  An  hour  or  two,  however, 
sufficed  to  exhaust  my  literary  appli- 
ances, and  tired  of  the  endless,  affec- 
tation of  absolute  wisdom,  and  ^e 
marvellous  profrmdiiy  of  k^i  in 
estimating  human  absurdity  which 
is  the  staple  of  weekly  ney^^sfe^ 
ing,  the  result  was  that  I  £b11  askep. 

I  must  have  slept  about  half  an 
hour,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the 
voices  of  my  companions,  which 
were  elevated  in  keen  discossioD^ 
and  were  loud  enough  to  diffwn 
the  roar  of  the  train. 

*  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,'  said  one, 
in  a  high-pitched  nasal  key;  'that 
cock  won't  fight  at  all.  We  most 
have  positive  proof;  and  if  we  can't 
find  it)  we  must  make  it.' 

*  Did  you  ever  get  a  ray  (^  %ht 
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on  it  ?'  said  tbe  other.     'Did  yon 
receive  any  message  at  the  time  ? ' 

*  Not  I ;  I  was  too  glad  at  that 
time  to  be  bejond  hearing.  I  had 
nothing  to  be  prond  of  to  tell  him, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  other  sort. 
It  was  a  mere  chance  I  saw  yoor 
advertisement  in  Boston.' 

'  What  kind  of  looking  girl  was 
she?' 

•Well,  they  nsed  to  say  they 
were  as  like  as  two  peas.' 

*  Bat,  if  we  cannot  show  she  was 
alive  afier  that,  can't  we  better  it  P ' 

'  How  ? '  said  the  other. 

Here  the  heads  approached,  and 
the  voices  were  lowered.  I  conld 
not  catch  what  was  said. 

*  By  Jove  !'  was  the  next  ezcla^ 
mation,  *  if  all  fails,  I'll  chance  it. 
Bat  we  mast  alter  the  bargain.' 

'  Hash  ! '  and  I  was  conscious 
that  two  pair  of  eyes  were  directed 
to  Tne,  and  not  wishing  to  be  taken 
farther  into  confidence,  I  opened 
my  own,  and  surveyed  them  more 
attentively  than  I  lubd  done. 

One  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  be 
a  man  of  about  five  and  thirty,  with 
features  which  ought  to  have  been 
handsome,  but  were  disfigured  by 
the  worn  air  of  fatigue  and  dissipa- 
tion which  pervaded  them.  He  had 
an  expression  half-open,  half-cun- 
ning—one of  those  countenances  in 
which  apparent  bonhomie  and 
frankness  conceal  utter  disregard 
of  and  indifference  to  others,  and 
an  nntrustworthy  face,  although  not 
altogether  an  unpleasant  one,  with 
a  ^ood  deal  of  intelligence  and  ready 
humour  written  in  its  lines.  His 
companion  seemed  considerably 
older,  and  was  apparently  about 
sixty.  He  was  a  sleek,  puncti- 
lionsly  dressed  elderly  gentleman, 
with  an  old-fashioned  shirt  frill,  a 
bine  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a 
close  shaven  face,  and  seemed  to  be 
made  up  after  the  fashion  when 
Greot^  HI.  was  king,  and  when 
pigtails  and  powder  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  toilet.  His  face 
denoted  profound  dissimulation,  and 


apoke  all  over  of  the  prosperous 
villiage  attorney.  I  knew  the  spe- 
cies well,  aoid  I  could  not  mistake, 
and  had  not  mistaken,  this  example 
of  it. 

They  relapsed  into  silence  for 
some  time,  when  the  elder  of  the 
two  addressed  some  casual  remark 
to  me,  and  endeavoured,  as  I 
thought,  to  lead  me  into  conversa- 
tion. But  I  had  been'  so  impressed 
by  the^  handwriting  of  fraud  I  had 
seen  in  his  face,  and  unfavourably 
prepossessed  by  what  I  had  heard, 
that  I  resisted  his  attempts,  civilly 
however,  and  without  showing  my 
dislike. 

Again  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slum^ 
bered  imtil  '  Plumtree  Junction ' 
sounded  in  my  ears.  My  destina- 
tion was  reached.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  but  my  two  companions  had 
disappeared.  I  suppose  they  had 
got  out  at  some  intermediate  sta- 
tion. But  all  these  things,  although 
I  had  reason  to  remember  them 
afterwards,  gave  me  little  thought 
at  the  time.  I  found  my  friend's 
groom  and  dog-cart  waiting  for  me, 
and  a  drive  of  four  miles,  through 
deep  lanes  and  leafy  twisting 
country  roads,  brought  me  to  his 
gate,  which  I  reached  shortly  before 
seven. 

I  need  not  describe  the  Grange. 
It  was  one  of  those  old  picturesque 
brick  houses,  built  at  a  period  of 
English  architecture  when  it  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
architect  to  study  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort.  Many  of  these  old  man- 
sions, dating  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  or  even  Henry  VIII., 
still  remain  to  teach  a  stolid  and 
tasteless  generation  how  available 
brick  and  mortar  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  real  artist.  Jessamine  and 
roses  covered  its  walls  and  clus- 
tered round  its  latticed  windows. 
The  entrance  was  reached  through 
an  old  carved  stone  gateway  and  a 
path  paved  with  stone  slabs.  Old 
acacias  and  yew  trees  gave  a  sombre 
air  to  this  front,  but  it  was  quaint 
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and  picturesque.  As  my  flj  drove 
up,  a  white-headed  butler  and  a  boy 
in  buttons  came  forth  to  meet  me, 
and  in  the  doorway  stood  Dagentree, 
who  received  me  warmly  with  both 
hands,  and  led  me  into  his  Temple 
of  Monotony,  the  praises  of  which 
he  had  so  loudly  sounded. 

I  found  my  friend  not  greatly  al- 
tered from  the  time  at  which  we  had 
parted.  His'  downy  moustache  had 
become  decided.  A  comely  curling 
beard  gave  more  manliness  to  his 
&ice.  His  delicate  pink  and  white 
complexion  was  replaced  by  brown, 
and  firmer  lines  gave  vigour  to  the 
old  winning  snule.  But  he  was 
still  the  same,  and  when  I  looked  in 
his  eyes — six  feet  as  they  were  from 
the  ground — I  felt  myself  back  in 
Trinity  again. 

His  retreat  certainly  justified  his 

praises  of  it.     It  looked  out  on  a 

terraced    parterre,    blazing    with 

flowers,  laid  out  in  masses  with 

great  taste,  in  fr>ont  of  the  frill  suite  of 

public  rooms.  A  Naiad — a  statue  far 

from  contemptible — presided  over 

a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  and  a  few 

•other  heathen  divinities  adorned  the 

.«ld  parapet  wall,  and  flanked  the 

.steps  which  led  to  the  tier  below. 

The  grass,  walks,  and  borders  were 

kept  in  beautiful  order,   and  the 

yellow  tea-roses  danced,  as  he  had 

said,  outside  the  large  oriel  window. 

'  The  house,  standing  on  an  elevation, 

(Commanded  a  boundless  expanse  of 

woodland,  over  which  the  setting  sun 

was  darting  his  last  purple  gleam. 

'  The  scarcely  moving  air  wafted  such 

pleasant  odours,  the  scene  was  so 

still  and  bright  and  peaceful,  that  I 

thought  it  might  be  easy  enough  in 

r  such  quarters  to  do  the  same  thing 

•  every  day. 

The  interior  of  the  library  was 
.equally  complete  in  its  way.  It 
wfls  furnished  with  taste  and  quiet 
Jiuniry.  The  soft  Turkey  carpet 
made  the  footsteps  noiseless.  Easy 
chairs  seemed  to  invite  to  indolent 
study,  and  on  the  cedar- wood  shelves 
W^re  several  thousand  of  the  pre- 


cious volumes  of  which  he  hid 
spoken. 

I  know  something  of  what  boob 
ought  to  be ;  and  certainly  I  bad 
never  seen  together  a  ooUficdcA 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  richer 
treasure  from  Aldus,  Elzevir,  or 
Baskerville  than  his  book-cases  con- 
tained.  This  is  a  conviction  wbicli 
comes  by  instinct  to  the  initiated, 
and  in  no  degree  depends  on  the 
inside  of  the  volumes. 

After  a  few  words  of  hearty  wel- 
come on  his  part,  and  genuine  ad- 
miration on  mine,  he  led  me  througli 
a  corridor  of  moderate  size,  up  a 
flight  of  old  oak  stairs,  into  an  ante- 
room, out  of  which  my  bedroom 
opened.  like  the  rest  of  the  esta- 
blishment)  it  was  brimfrd  of  unosten- 
tatious comfort,  in  every  conceivable 
form  which  good  taste  and  nmrnte 
care  could  supply.  There  was  a 
completeness  about  the  appomt- 
ments  which  evinced  a  mind  giren 
to  details  ;  and  when  left  alone,  and 
clad  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers, 
I  stretched  myself  on  the  sofa  and 
looked  out,  from  a  storey  highe-, 
on  the  bright  scene  below,  I  felt 
that,  in  my  case  at  least,  his  trouble 
had  been  well  bestowed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Q0S8IP. 

*Now,Pemberton,'  said  myfriend, 
as  we  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
vaulted  hall,  hung  round  with  the 
portraits  of  many  generations, '  jou 
see  my  hermitage,  wherein  I  prac- 
tise the  monotony  I  preach.  Ton 
will  admit  there  may  be  worse  dailj 
occupations  than  that  which  wearo 
going  to  begin.' 

'It  has,  at  least,'  I  sud,  'one 
variety  on  this  occasion  in  mj  pre- 
sence here.  But  I  should  he  veiy 
glad  to  become  an  elementof  mono- 
tomr  also,  on  such  conditions.* 

We  chatted  on  through  dinner, 
and  when  we  were  left  akme^  in^ 
a  bottle  of  1841  Lafitte,  and  ik 
servants  had  retired, 
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'Do  not  suppose/  I  said  to 
Dagentree,  '  that  all  these  pleasant 
things  have  at  all  convinced  me  in 
favonr  of  yonr  seclusion.  "  Small 
is  the  worth  of  beauty  from  the  light 
retired/'  A  house  &11  of  pleasant 
guests  would  act  as  mirrors  in  re- 
doubling the  charms  of  this  lovely 
spot.  Pleased  and  friendly  fiuses 
are  the  best  reflection  of  scenes  such 
as  these.' 

'  Pleased  and  friendly  &.ces,  yes ; 
but  where  are  you  to  find  them  ? 
Did  you  ever  know  a  house  full  of 
visitors  which  was  not  a  menagerie 
of  evil   passions — petty  jealousy, 
stupid  listlessness,  smiles  and  sim- 
pers, ajid  praises  manufactured  for 
the  occasion,  changed  to  sneers,  and 
detraction,   and  disparagement  in 
the  shelter  of  the  guest's  own  room. 
I  think  Abou  Hassan's  plan,  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  was  a  very  good 
one,  never  to  have  above  one  visitor 
at  a  time,  and  to  turn  him  out  next 
morning  with  a  hint  not  to  return. 
Pleased  and  friendly  &ces  may  last 
for  one  night;    but  the  next  day 
they  find  you  out,  or  are  found  out, 
and  the  third  they  are  absolutely 
fiendish .   How,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
they  hate  you  and  each  other ;  how 
the  men  sulk  and  the  women  sneer 
at  yon  and  at  the  rest  of  the  party. 
And,  oh  !  the  rapture  and  the  relief 
of  the  moment  when  one  side  says, 
*'  Thank  heaven,  that  is  over,"  and 
the  other,  *'  Thank  heaven,  they  are 
gone  at  last."     And  with  all  this  in 
their  hearts,  and  xmdissembled  glee 
on  their  &ces,  to  hear  the  hypocri- 
tical adieux,  the  feigned  regrets,  the 
lamentations  over  the  fate  which 
has  rent  such  attached  hearts  asun- 
der— ^what  would  Democritus  have 
given    for  such  food  for  inextin- 
guishahle  laughter  ?  ' 

I  langhed  heartily  myself  at  the 
energy  of  D^entree's  vituperation. 
'  True/  said  %  '  but  the  same  people 
who  were  so  glad  to  get  away  will 
be  as  glad  to  come  back,  which 
proves  it  is  not  all  hypocrisy.' 
'  It  proves  no  suon  thing.    They 


like  your  dinners,  I  admit;  they 
like  to  have  it  said  they  are  on 
visiting  terms  with  you  ;  they  like 
to  have  a  chance  of  disposing  of 
their  daughters ;  they  like  to  es- 
cape the  dreariness  of  their  own 
homes ;  and  they  like  to  have  some- 
thing and  somebody  to  abuse.  These 
are  genuine  tastes,  and  you  may 
rely  on  their  being  indulged  on  any 
opportunity  that  offers.  But  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  true 
thoughts  which  lie  under  pleasant 
and  friendly  faces.' 

'  Not  under  mine,  at  all  events ; 
which,  if  not  pleasant,  is  at  least 
friendly.  But  I  find  no  true  philo- 
sophy in  your  cynical  vein.  You 
have  no  right  to  judge  your  kind  if 
you  refuse  to  study  them.  St.  An- 
thony, you  know,  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness, found  more  temptations  than 
he  could  altogekher  combat.' 

'  He  brought  that  on  himself  for 
his  untidy  and  savage  mode  of  life. 
An  anchorite  need  not  neglect  to 
wash  himself.  He  may  wear  a  clean 
shirt,  and  sleep  between  well-aired 
sheets,  though  he  were  a  very  Timon. 
But  no  such  elements  enter  here  as 
disturbed  that  questionable  saint's 
repose.' 

'  So  much  the  worse  for  the  her- 
mit. But  is  it  true  that  your  heart 
has  remained  proof  until  now  against 
the  assaults  of  the  mighty  enslaver 
of  saints  and  sinners  ?  Were  you 
never  in  love  ?  * 

*•  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  said  my 
fHend,  quite  gravely.  *  I  have  only 
suspected  it  twice  in  my  life.  My 
first  flame  enslaved  me  at  EEarrow, 
and  she  was  an  entirely  historical 
character,  and,  I  believe,  I  was  her 
sole  adorer.  You  may  remember 
that  I  used  to  learn  (and  on  what 
compulsion)  sundry  lines  from  a 
book  no  mortal  ever  reads  willingly, 
I  mean  "Silius  Italicus."  I  ac- 
tually mastered  the  first  two  books 
of  his  divine,  but  utterly  for^tten 
and  entirely  unreadable,  "Funic 
War."  There  was  a  damsel  whose 
prowess  was  recorded  in  sounding 
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bexameters  in  those  pages,  of  whom  it 
ifl  written,  that  after  careering  much 
in  'front  of  beleagnered  Sagnntam, 
and  haying  done  man^  warriors  to 
death,  her  horses  reared  at  the  ap- 
parition of  a  hero  with  a  lion's  skin 
on  his  helmet,  and  the  hero  cut  off 
her  head  neaijy,  and  carried  it  into 
Sagnntnm  on  the  point  of  his  spear. 
Time  has  mellowed  mj  enthusiasm, 
but  she  was  my  ideal  for  many  a 
reverie ;  and  even  now  I  never  see 
a  -Gk^cian  head  on  slim  neck  and 
sloping  shoulders  without  thinking 
how  it  would  look  on  the  top  of  a 
lance,  and  displayed  over  the  para- 
pet of  Chester  walls,  which  I  always 
identified  with  that  redoubtable 
fortress.' 

'A  very  hopeless  attachment. 
But  what  of  the  second  ?  ' 

'Well,  the  second  was  less  ro- 
mantic— and  more  serious,  perhaps 
— but  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
It  was,  in  short,  what  you  would 
call  an  adventure  ;  and  as  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  part  in  it,  the  tale 
is  at  your  service.' 


CHAPTER    V. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

^Once  I  did  meet  a  fair  one  in 
my  travels,  and  you  may  triumph, 
if  you  will,  over  the  fact.  I  own 
also  that  even  my  philosophic  heart 
looks  back  with  something  of  interest 
to  the  short  romance  of  which  she 
was  the  heroine. 

*  Some  four  years  ago,  after  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  Paris,  where,  in 
confirmation  of  my  views,  every  one 
does  the  same  thing  every  day,  I 
was  on  my  way  by  rail  to  Calais, 
returning  to  revisit  the  fogs  of  mine 
own  unromantic  land.  We  stopped 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Amiens, 
and  on  the  platform  I  observed  a 
young  and  ladylike  woman,  with  a 
little  boy,  just  old  enough  to  totter 
about,  in  her  hand.  She  was  not 
at  all  a  mysterious  fair  one,  and  her 
greatest  share  of  beauty  was .  her 
youth,    and    the    bright  animated 


expression  whieh  lighted  up  t  &ce 
not  untouched  by  care.  She  v^s 
dressed  in  good  taste,  bat  pkolf, 
almost  economically,  and  her  v^ 
pearance  generally  indicated  mm 
breeding  l£an  worldly  prosperify.' 

'Prettily  described.  The  cynic 
seems  to  have  used  his  eyes  with 
unnecessary  minuteness/ 

'We  were  preparing  to  reBome 
our  seats,  and  the  train  wbb  mored 
forward  to  take  on  some  truds, 
when  I  heard  at  my  side  a  piercii^ 
scream ;  and  turning  round,  I  sv 
the  little  fellow  on  the  rails,  just  in 
firont  of  the  advancing  engina  Tie 
mother  had  let  go  his  hand  for  i 
moment,  and  the  child  had  scram- 
bled to  the  edge  of  the  platfon!i, 
and  rolled  over.  In  an  instant  » 
railway  porter  had  seized  and 
rescued  the  little  one.  The  mother 
made  a  spring  forward,  and  woaJd 
have  plunged  into  certain  destrcc- 
tion  had  I  not  grasped  and  detained 
her.  She  then  fainted  dead  awTij. 
Time  was  up,  and  the  train  was 
about  to  start;  but  time  was  of 
little  consequence  to  me,  and  mooej 
not  of  much  more,  so  I  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  next  train,  and  see 
how  the  poor  woman  fared.  Tbe 
train  went  off,  and  my  Ingga^ 
with  it ;  and  I  was  left  on  the  pl^- 
form  at  Amiens. 

'  The  lady  was  kindly  cared  for 
by  the  railway  people.  Your  Prencli- 
man  has  a  soft  heart  and  a  genxle 
hand  in  such   emergencies.     She 
came  slowly  to  herself,  and  her  ^Tst 
cry  was  for  her  child.     He  was 
standing  by  her,  talking  arUessly 
to  his  sleeping  mammy  iu  his  in- 
fantine English.     She  then  raised 
herself  with  a  startled  look,  sad 
tried  to  stand  up,  saying  she  must 
go  and  take  her  seat ;  but  ibe  ^ort 
was  too  much   for   her,   and  sbe 
nearly  fainted  again.      On  beio^ 
gently  told  that  the  train  had  gQae» 
she  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  des^mr- 

« "  I  must  go.  I  am  lost.  Be 
will  think  I  would  not  come—"  vcd 
many  other  ejaculations  of  tbe  ssne 
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sort  the  poor  creature  poured  forih 
incoherently;  but  I  am  a  bad  re* 
porter  of  female  utterances,  and, 
save  to  mj  English  ears,  what  she 
said  was  entirely  unintelligible. 
I  gathered,  however,  that  some 
important  result  depended  on  her 
crossing  the  English  Channel  by 
the  packet  which  left  on  the  arrival 
of  Uie  train  which  had  just  gone ; 
that  her  funds  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  even  to  wait  for 
the  next  train  would  be  fatal  to 
her  plans. 

*  Finding  myself  xmexpectedly 
ohliged  to  act  as  interpreter,  as  she 
safc  in  the  station-house,  the  picture 
of  clamorous  despair,  I  introduced 
ID/self  to  her  as  her  countryman, 
expressed  my  hope  that  she  would 
allow  me  to  be  of  service  to  her, 
and  hegged  her  to  compose  herself 
while  1  went  to  inquire  what  could 
be  done. 

4  accordingly  had  an  interview 
with  the  railway  officials,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  special 
train  to  overtake  that  which  had 
just  lefl.  At  first,  of  course,  the 
thing  was  impossible,  and  then, 
equally  of  course,  a  few  napoleons 
made  it  possible;  and  after  more 
than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  I 
had  made  my  bargain  for  a  special 
engine  and  carriage. 

*  I  found  my  heroine  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion  and  despondency  ; 
but  when  I  informed  her  of  what 
I  had  done, her  excitement  returned, 
and  her  protestations  of  gratitude 
were  unbounded.' 

'  So  you  and  the  lady  started  by 
special  train,  did  you  ?  *  said  I. 

*0f  course,'  replied  Dagentree. 
'In  a  few  minutes  our  train  was 
ready,  and  we  started  just  in  time 
to  make  it  possible  that  we  might 
accomplish  our  object.  As  we  ca- 
i^ered  along,  she  told  me  her 
history.' 

And  this  history,  as  my  friend's 
manner  was  slightly  embarrassed, 
I  shall  give  to  my  readers  in  the 
first  person. 


'My  married  name  is  Emily 
Trenoh.  My  husband  is  a  civil 
engineer,  who  was  lately  employed 
on  one  of  the  large  railways  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiens.  My  marriage — it  is  a  sad 
story,  sir — ^was  against  my  father's 
wish,  and  I  fear  broke  bis  heart. 
He  was  a  clerg3rman  in  a  rural 
parish  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  was 
all  to  him,  as  little  Harry  now  is 
to  me.  Henry,  mv  husband,  came 
down  to  our  neighbourhood,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
having  good  looks  andgoodnaanners, 
became  a  general  favourite;  but  my 
father,  who  disliked  railways  and 
all  connected  with  them,  conceived 
an  antipathy  to  him  from  the  first. 
It  was  the  old  tale ;  but  we  loved, 
and  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  I 
eloped  from  my  father's  house  to  be 
married .  The  old  man  never  looked 
up  again,  and  died  before  we  had 
returned  frx)m  our  wedding  tour. 
It  was  so  hard.  I  had  written  be- 
seeching his  forgiveness  for  myself 
and  Henry,  and  I  had  thought  so 
much  of  how  I  would  soothe  him 
when  I  came  back,  and  win  him  to 
like  my  husband,  and  how  happy 
we  should  all  be  together — and  he 
was  dead,  and  I  never  was  to  see 
him  or  hear  his  voice  again. 

*  I  did  not  feel  the  shadow  as  I 
do  now.  I  was  happy  in  my  new  po- 
sition. My  husband  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  put  away  the  thought 
of  my  disobedience  and  my  loss. 

'  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  came 
over  here,  and  after  a  little,  some- 
how my  husband  seemed  to  change. 
I  could  not  tell  what  caused  the 
change,  and  hardly  in  what  it  con- 
sisted; but  I  saw  thoughts  in  his 
face  which  he  never  spoke,  and  I 
could  not  be  happy  while  I  saw 
them.  He  began  to  be  more  fre- 
quently absent  from  home,  and  I 
found  on  more. than  one  occasion 
that  he  was  seen  with  companions 
of  whom  he  said  nothing  to  me.  We 
never  quarrelled  or  had  discussions 
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on  these  matters,  and  outwardly 
were  as  loving  as  ever;  bnt  we  both 
knew  that  there  was  a  drop  which 
made  our  cnp  less  sweet  tlum  it  had 
been.  I  deserved  it;  but  scarcely 
what  followed. 

'One  morning  I  awoke  early, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  my 
husband  was  not  beside  me.  With  a 
sinking  presage  of  ill,  I  arose,  and 
found  on  my  ^ble  a  note  addressed 
to  me  in  his  handwriting.  I  opened 
it.  It  contained  a  bank  order  for  a 
thousand  francs,  and  a  few  lines,  in 
which  he  said  that  circumstances  he 
could  not  explain  to  me  compelled 
him  to  leave  me  for  a  few  weeks ; 
that  it  concerned  his  interests  that 
this  should  not  be  known ;  that  he 
would  write  to  me  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  in  the  meaniime  he  had 
left  me  money  enough  for  my  wants 
until  his  return. 

*  The  words  were  kind,  though 
cold.  But  I  could  not  understand 
the  occurrence,  and  felt  sure  some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  His  reti- 
cence— for  he  was  generally  com- 
municative— ^had  the  worst  augury 
for  me.  From  that  day  until  this 
morning  I  have  never  heard  one 
word  from  him.  To-day  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  shipbroker  in  Liver- 
pool, saying  that  he  had  heard  from 
my  husband,  who  was  in  America, 
and  that  a  letter  from  him  to  me 
was  in  his  hands,  but  that  he  had 
not  sent  it,  not  being  sure  of  my 
address,  especially  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  sail 
by  the  steamer  which  leaves  the 
Mersey  to-morrow  afternoon. 

'  You  cannot  imagine  the  dread- 
fiil  misery  of  these  last  months.  I 
was  forbidden  to  speak,  and  did  not 
know  what  mischief  I  might  do  if 
I  did.  My  money  I  saw  melting 
away,  and  my  last  farthing  paid  for 
my  journey  to  London  by  the  last 
train.  But  for  your  kindness,  I  had 
been  utterly  ruined.* 

'  Such,' continued  Dagentree,  'was 
her  history.  The  shock,  acting  on 
her  enfeebled  frame,  had  greatly 


prostrated  her ;  and  as  we  duhed 
along  past  fields  and  villages^tovus, 
and  stations — our  way  being  pre- 
pared for  us  by  telegraph — ^she  cocM 
speak  no  more ;  and  even  tJie  cue 
of  the  little  one  devolved  on  me. 

'I  like  children — especiaUj lisp- 
ing ones.  There  is  music  in  thar 
inrantine  voices,  and  little  gnik  in 
their  honest  hearts.  So  when  Harry 
woke  up,  he  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
together  during  that  strange  nde 
in  the  evening.  What  we  talked  of 
mattered  little :  chiefly  of  Harry's 
shoes,  and  the  comparative  m^ts 
of  red  shoes  and  blue  shoes;  aad 
whether  Harry  could  or  wouM 
throw  me  out  of  window,  on  iht 
probability  of  which  he  d^uanted 
with  much  gravity;  and  such  like 
important  and  weighty  matters. 
His  mother  fell  into  deep  sleep,  and 
Harry  prattled  himself  again  to 
repose  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  two, 
I  wondered  what  fate  had  in  store 
for  them. 

'  Suddenly,  a  whistle  and  a  y^l 
from  our  engine.  We  are  at  Cakis, 
and  through  the  darkness  there  is 
the  funnel  of  the  steamer,  and  the 
steam  roars  from  the  safety-ralve. 
I  shoulder  Harry,  and  we  make 
our  way  down  tiie  pier,  and  this 
part  of  the  journey  was  successfuJJj 
accomplished. 

*  I  performed  my  task  of  nursery 
maid  with  perfect  success,  until  we 
reached  London  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning.     There  the  care  of  her 
Liverpool  correspondent  had  pro- 
vided some  one  to  receive  her.    To 
him  I  committed  my  charge;  and 
with  moist  grey  eyes,  and  maoj 
thankful  woi^,  she  took  ha  leare 
of  me.     And  so  ended  my  ^ii^ 
romance. 

*Not  quite.  Two  days  afterwards 
my  eye  caught  a  paragn^h  ia  tbe 
Times  :  "  Awful  Shipwreck  of  tke 
Australasian,  bound  for  New  YorkP 
The  paragraph  stated  that  ^ 
vessel  had  Eudled  from  lAreacpod 
the  previous  afternoon,  and  W 
foundered  off  the  coast  of  h^ 
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with  all  on  board  ;  and  I  saw  afler- 
warda  in  a  list  of  the  passengers 
"  Mrs.  Trench  and  chUd." 

'  Now  yon  have  it  all,  and  know 
the  irst  and  the  last  time  I  ever 
had  a  flatter  in  the  regions  of  the 
heart.  I  never  inquired  fhrther 
ahoat  poor  Emily  and  Harry.  It 
was  a  sad  &te  ;  yet,  I  do  not  know. 
My  mind  misgives  me  abont  the 
husband;  and  perhaps  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  were  merciiiil,  and  res- 
cued my  travelling  companions 
from  evil  to  come. 

'And now,'  he  said,  Hhe  shades 
arc  deepening.  We  had  better  have 
cofee  and  a  cigar,  and  then  you 
had  much  better  retire,  and  sleep 
as  sonndly  as  a  lawyer's  conscience 
will  allow  you.' 

So  ended  my  first  evening  at 
Dagentree  Hall. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  THE    MORI^ING. 

The  bright  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  latticed  window  woke 
me  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
I  found  that  I  had  been  deaf  to  the 
summons  of  the  servant  who  had 
been  sent  to  arouse  me,  and  made  as 
much  haste  with  my  toilet  as  I 
could.  I  found  my  host  in  the 
library,  where  breakfast  was  set. 

*  Gfood  morning,'  he  said.  *  I  am 
glad  to  find  the  load  of  anxieties 
which  your  clients  impose  upon  you 
do  not  interfere  with  your  slumbers. 
I  have  been  labouring  for  your  ad- 
vantage all  the  morning,  as  that 
dish  of  trout  may  testify.' 

'I  am  glad  I  am  to  profit  by  your 
exertions.  And  now,'  said  I,  as  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  'tell  me 
something  of  your  neighbours.  To 
judgefrom  the  chimneys  and  turrets 
I  see  among  the  trees,  there  must 
he  a  number  of  handsome  residences 
in  jour  vicinity,  and,  I  should  hope, 
eligible  inhabitants  also.' 

'A  genteel  neighbourhood,  I 
assure  you ;  but  much  too  genteel 
for  me.    Within  the  radius  of  ten 


miles  you  may  find  one  real  duke, 
two  earls,  and  a  brace  or  two  of 
baronets,  when  they  are  at  home  ; 
but  whether  or  when  they  are  at 
home  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  and 
gather  all  my  knowledge  of  their 
movements  from  Briggs,  the  butler, 
who,  worthy  soul,  makes  conscience 
of  knowing  all  that  concerns  them 
much  better  than  themselves.  But 
if  you  are  inclined  for  a  ride  after 
breakfisist,  we  can  go  the  round,  and 
I  shall  do  the  Honising  to  the  best 
of  my  limited  knowledge.  But  I 
never  pay  visits  excepting  once  a 
year,  and  no  one  ever  visits  me,  ex- 
cepting as  the  angels  do,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions Briggs  has  instructions  to 
let  the  angels  pass  on.  Let  me  give 
you  a  trout.  Here  is  a  right  worthy 
half-pounder,  only  two  hours  out  of 
his  native  element  —  that  is,  the 
water.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
secure  him.' 

'  I  had  rather  eat  than  catch  him, 
or  try  to  do  so,'  I  replied,  rather 
snappishly ;  for  I  never  could  throw 
a  fly,  and  the  hours  I  have  spent 
with  maniacs  of  the  gentle  art  I 
reckon  among  the  most  unhappy  of 
my  life. 

'  Be  not  profane.  If  your  mun- 
dane, parchment,  cobwebbed  soul, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  dust 
and  decisions,  is  incapable  of  purer 
pleasure,  be  joined  to  your  own 
idols  if  you  will,  but  sneer  not  at 
mine.  The  stream-side  is  my  king- 
dom, and  there  I  find,  what  no 
country  house  will  aflbrd  you — 
society  where  none  intrudes.' 

'East  wind,  gentle  sleet,  vexa* 
tion,  rheumatism,  and  slow  death,* 
said  I,  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
hard  words.  *I  have  always  found 
that  when  a  man  can  do  nothing 
else,  he  always  says  he  can  fish^ 
and  pretends  he  likes  it.' 

'That  is  your  Temple  life.  If 
you  lived  in  the  world,  you  would 
know  that  a  man  who  can  fish  can 
do  anything.  No  bad  man  ever 
was  a  good  angler.' 
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*1  bow  to  your  widespread  ao- 
qnamtance  with  a  world  yon  never 
see.  My  Temple  life  tells  me 
that  your  professed  angler  is  a 
boasting  famnbug,  who  is  always 
nearly  catching  monsters  of  the 
deep,  but  usually  returns  with  an 
almost  empty  basket,  and  makes 
himself  merry  over  the  tortures  and 
sufferings  of  a  little*  fish  three  inches 
long.  The  cold-blooded,  deliberate 
crueliy  of  fishing,  the  prolonged 
death-struggle  of  the  victim,  and 
the  fiendish  complacency  of  the 
captor,  are  enough  to  make  ub 
blush  for  humanity.' 

*  Nay,  your  temper  grows  warm 
and  your  trout  cold.  Eat  him  first 
and  plead  his  cause  afterwards.  It 
is  according  to  the  best  professional 
precedent  to  devour  your  client 
before  you  speak  for  him.  1£  you 
have  a  mind  for  a  cigar  in  the 
barnyard  before  we  mount,  I  will 
give  you  my  views  at  length  on  thd 
subject,  as  I  once  gave  fiiem  to  a 
similar  unbeliever.' 

I  took  the  hint,  and  devoted  my- 
self to  the  study  of  the  point  before 
me  with  much  vigour,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  ethics  of  my  friend's 
sport,  its  result  was  practical  and 
pleasant  in  the  last  degree. 

*Your  library,  Dagentree,  is 
charming  in  its  externals.  I,  too, 
have  an  eye  for  old  French  morocco, 
although  I  have  little  skill  in  edi- 
tions. Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
our  modern  binders  cannot  repro- 
duce that  luxurious  softness  which 
the  old  French  artists  rejoiced  in  ? 
They  have  leather,  and  taste,  and 
skill,  but  withal  they  cannot  make 
their  work  like  that  of  the  ancient 
masters.  It  is  Lawrence  compared 
with  Van  Eyck,  or  Sir  Joshua  with 
Bubens.  Even  those  drunken,  stag- 
gering letters  which  title  the  old 
volumes  on  the  back  have  an  un- 
known richness  about  them  which 
modem  uniformity  falls  far  short 
of.' 

•The  same  idea  has  frequently 
crossed  my  mind.     I  believe   one 


fourth  of  the  superiority  is  real, 
the  rest  is  mere  associatioii.   The 
real     superioriiy    which    iiie    old 
binders  possessed  was  in  the  tmi- 
ment  and  dressing  of  the  morocoo 
skins,  which  was   a  much  shwet 
and  more  careful  process  ikm  the 
present.    Competition  and  meduou- 
cal  improvements  have   facihtited 
and    cheapened    their    productkyn, 
but,   as  in  many  other  arts,  have 
sacrificed    the    attainment    of  the 
most  perfect  commodity  for  a  mnek 
higher  average  and  a  much  lower, 
that  is,  comparatively  lower,  price. 
In  the  designs  of  their  tooling  aUo, 
they  are  decidedly  superior,  as  kt 
as  grace  and  lightness  go.     As  has 
happened  in  other  departments,  » 
in  this,  the  artists  who  first  raised 
it  to  the  level  of  an  art  remain  nn- 
approached,    simply  because   th^ 
were   original   designers,    the   rest 
but   copyists*      But,    excepting  in 
these  particulars,  the  moderos  un- 
questionably    bind     better.      The 
straggling  letters,  the  uneven  lines, 
the  disjointed  tooling,  although  ther 
carry  joy  to  the  insime  or  fatuous 
brain    of   the    book-collector,   are 
simply  bungled  work.     But  as  they 
are  found  in  the  select  company  of 
old  morocco  and  rich  design,  thej 
partake    of   their    reputation   and 
their  triumphs.     Still,    I  am  glad 
that  men  cannot  bind  as  they  bound 
in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze ;  for 
one  great  object  I  have  in  life  would 
thereby  have  been  destroyed,  and 
a  great   artificial  pleasure,  an  en- 
grossing acquired  taste,  would  hare 
perished.' 

*  Your  pleasure,   then,   is  in  the 
outside,  not  the  inside,  of  books  ? 

'You  speak  according  to  ronr 
lights.  "  When  unadorned  adorned 
the  most,"  may  be  poetry,  bnt  it  is 
not  good  taste,  either  in  books  or 
beauties.  The  adored  one  does  look 
better,  I  believe,  when  dressed  with 
care  and  elegance  than  in  a  dowdy 
dressing-gown.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  only  lore  h^"  (or 
her  dress.    I  love  my  books  because 
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ihej  Bie  gsmB  of  price  set  in  Hhe 
lifikest  c^ing.  The  finest  specl- 
xaexLof  Derome  orTboavenin  applied 
to  a  wretched  trashy  yolome  would 
ingpire  me  with  dasffOBt,  as.  all  in-^ 
congroify  ahoald.  Snt  such  a  case 
isTeiy  nre«  .  The  old  bindings,  in 
the  fineo.  specimens,  are  ahiiost 
luiformlf  ^sed  for  fine  copies  of 
yakiabldbookSj.  because  thej  were 
ezeoated  on  the  orders  of  wealthy 
sieaof  letters  or  patrons  of  litar&- 
tuze.  Bat  thisis  too  'fine  a  nkvming 
to  waste  on.  bibliography.  Oomo 
to  the  barnyard,  and  hearnabont 
trout-fishing.'- 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 
TBOUT-FISHINO.  ' 

^Tront-fisMng,  with  the  artificial 
fly,  be  iilmown  to'  yoii,  and'  to  all 
like  heretics  and  sbdffers,  is  the 
most  exciting  and  ihost  soothing; 
the  highest  in  art,  the- most  me- 
chanical in  action,  the  most  intel- 
lectnal,  and  yet  the  most  relaxed 
and  careless  of  all  human  enjoy- 
ments. Even  a  tyro  can  appreciate 
its  glorious  external  attributes.  Oto 
where  you  will,  with  rod  in  hand, 
wherever  you  find  a  trout  you  will 
find  nature  also,  in  her  most  genial 
and  loveliest  mood.  Even  in  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  vetdant 
South,  with  the  longbulmsh  and  the 
water-lily  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
Emd  the  rude  palisade,  the  village 
stile,  the  old  hawthorn  hedges  re- 
jected on  its  bosom,  a  kingfisher 
low  and  then  darting  by  like  a 
j^leam  of  radiance,  and  the  rustic 
)ridge,  festooned  with  ancient  ivy, 
tpanning  the  full  flood,  is  a  world 
tf  romance  and  beauty.  How  fast, 
A  you  ply  your  sport,  the  panorama 
hanges.  Tenny so  n  knew  something 
f  the  charm  when  he  wrote  the 
Brook,"  but  although  he  does 
peak  of 

Here  and  there  a  speckled  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

doubt,    judging    only  from   his 


poem,:  if  he  be  a  true  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton. 

;  "^'Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
doabta  of  that  fishy-  Oracle.  He 
was  a  cockney  sportsman  after  ail^ 
amd  panned  his^^oraft  in  dull,  sleepy 
waters^  and  would  watch  his  float 
bobbing  up  and  down,  much  be- 
mused in  country  beer,  as  his  verses 
testify.  Let  me  remark  by  the  way^ 
^taat  h&mueed  does  noi  mean  mud* 
died,  as  some  modem  wiseacres  seem 
to  imagine,  but  ffiven  to  the  Muses, 
It  was  of  rhyming  parsons  that  Pope 
wrote-^- 
Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer — 

whose  verses,  like  Izaak's,  were  in- 
spire by  tbatheady  beverage.  But 
the  streaois  of  ^the/Iirorth  for  me. 
No  spphisticated,  well-trained  river 
or  rivulet,  afraid  to  lift  up  its  voice 
anid  let  its  gurglet  be  beard  in  good 
aociefy ;  with  a.  bed  so  smooth,  and  a 
course  so  noiseless  that  not  a  pebble 
ripples  its  surface,  nor  a  rock  lashes 
b^  foam  the  decorous  current  of 
its  course.  These  have  their  charms. 
Yea,  they  have  their  trout  also- 
large,  yeoman-like,  wary,  well-fed 
denizens,  not  at  all  to  be  despised 
in  capturing  or  when  captured.  But 
give  me  the  streams  of  the  North — 
dashing  from  Yorkshire,  or  North- 
umberland, or  Berwickshire,  or 
Uumfriesshiro  upland — or,  more 
precious  still,  spring^g  to  liquid  life 
from  the  cliffs  of  the  Grampians  or 
the  peaks  of  Ben-Nevis.  Oh,  bright 
and  glorious  Loch  Laggan,  when 
shall  I  see  thee  again;  or  how 
shall  I  forget,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given, the  gorgeous  robe  in  which  I 
saw  thee  dressed  when,  rod  in  hand 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  I  beheld 
thee  P  What  a  blaze  of  splendour 
invested  thee.  The  setting  sun  shed 
a  flood  of  purple  light  on  the  more 
purple  heath  which  coloured  the 
hill  slopes,  illuminating  the  long 
western  vista  of  mighty  gorges,  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  a  liquid  miat^ 
loomed  the  monarch  of  Scottish 
mountains.    The  yellow  birch,  with 
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its  silyer  stem,  fringed  all  the  lake, 
and  straggled  np  the  broken  cli£b. 
The  ground  was  carpeted  by  bright 
orange  ferns,  which  clustered  round 
the  grey  granite  boulders ;  and  there, 
like  a  sapphire  set  in  topazes  and 
pearls,  lay  the  broad  blue  waters, 
streaked  by  a  long  silver  arrow  of 
light.  My  similes  rather  jostle  each 
ower,  but  the  scene  was  such  as 
makes  the  heart  bound,  in  the  keen 
fresh  mountain  air ;  and  there,  close 
to  the  cradle  of  the  Spey,  had  I  one 
of  the  best  days  of  trout-fishing  I 
ever  enjoyed.  Had  I  not  been  a 
trout-fisher,  Loch  Laggan  had  been 
a  sealed  book  to  me. 

'But  study  a  stream  more  closely. 
There  are  books  to  be  found  in  the 
running  brooks.  How  musical  that 
ever- sounding,  ever-varying  voice. 
Loud  or  low,  its  full  sonorous  note 
fills  but  never  grates  upon  the  ear. 
It  speaks  in  tones  of  unnumbered 
meanings — doleful  or  joyous,  as  the 
mood  of  the  listener  may  be.  Light 
and  shadow  holdrevelry  on  its  bosom, 
reflection  doubling  the  beauty  on  its 
margin.  Now,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  that  sombre  crag,  with  the  moun- 
tain ash  nodding  from  its  crest,  the 
very  darkness  of  despair  inspires  it. 
Anon,  it  bounds  into  the  daylight 
with  a  merry  bound,  mocking  the 
old  grey  rocks  with  perennial 
laughter.  Now  it  relaxes  its  head- 
long pace,  assumes  a  grave  and 
stately  march,  widening  and  ex- 
panding its  crystal  surface  with 
meek  and  composed  dignity.  Then, 
bidding  aU  proprieties  adieu,  rushes 
in  frantic  cataract  into  the  very  pit 
of  Avemus,  and  seems  to  leave  sight 
and  hope  behind.  It  is  the  very 
pain  of  nature's  beauty — so  sugges- 
tive of  pure  enjoyment,  that  the 
earth-born  fancy  moves  too  slowly, 
and  the  forms  crowd  so  swiftly  by 
that  they  elude  the  grasp. 

'  All  very  fine,  you  will  say.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  trout-fishing  ? 
Do  you  really  think  that  these 
charms  are  only  disclosed  to  a  stick 
and  a  string,  with  a  hook  at  one 


end    and    yourself  at  Hie  other? 
Thus  I  reply.    In  the  fint  phoe, 
but  for  trout-fishing  I  should  nerer 
have  seen  them,  and  as  yon  nerer 
fish,  you  have  never  seen  them 
But  were  you    a    brother  of  tb 
rod,   you   would    know   tiui  be- 
tween the  man    who   walks,  and 
the  man  that  fishes  along  tiiebuk, 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  be- 
tween him  who  lives  with  a  great 
man    and   him    who    only  kooir? 
him  to  bow  to.     One  knows  his 
bodily    presence ;    the    other  Im 
ethereal    spirit.      I    have    keaid 
sketchers  and  botanists  and  geo- 
logists, and  hosts  of  other  gaaang  or 
grubbinjz  monomaniacs,  say  aome- 
thinff  of  the  same  kind;  but  they 
are  but  poor  pretenders.    For  the 
most  pari,  they  go  through  life  with 
their  noses  pejorating    some  oli 
red  sandstone,  or  imbedded  in  aome 
moist  grassy  bank,  utterly  imcoii- 
scions  of  aJl  the  glories  round  them. 
But  the  angler  knows  his  strean 
as  a  friend,  knows  him  in  all  bis 
moods  of  temper,  catches  responaTe 
wimples  and  familiar  birks  whick 
the  world  wots  not  of — 

They  may  escape  the  oonitlj  muka, 
They  may  escape  the  leazned  deris, 
But  well  the  waxy  angler  maikf 
The  kind  sparidea — 

which  indicate  the  faUiug  flood. 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  to  the  pro- 
fkne  and  outside  vulgar.  Let  me 
approach,  with  rod  and  hue,  a  little 
nearer,  and  see  what  I  can  raise  bj 
my  crafb. 

*You  speak  of  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity, tenderness  to  the  dumb 
animals,  the  proverbiaUy  mntefisbes. 
I  am,  you  say,  a  brute  and  a  bar- 
barian because  with 

Wen-&8bionedk»fc, 
I  lure  th'  ineantions    tioutlingfi«a  thf 
brook* 

I  deny  the  charge,  and  shall  dis- 
prove it  by  better  logic  than  joar 
legal  brain  can  command 

*But  I  decline  to  be  pro«co^«<J 
by  old  women,  or  young  lai^yar^ 
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though  both  may  be  in  wig  and 
gown.  Confront  me  with  my  ad- 
versary. Come  out,  yon  old  speckled 
hypocrite,  from  that  deep  dark  den, 
oyerhimg  with  alders,  the  grave  of 
many  a  casting  line,  on  the  evil  deeds 
of  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shone. 
Nay,  I  haye  thee  &8t.  Plunge  not, 
wriggle  not,  jump  not.  It  is  all  in 
Tain.  There — ^now  I  stretch  thee 
on  the  stones.  Come  up  the  bank, 
and  before  I  bestow  on  thee  the 
fatal  whack,  and  consign  thee  to 
the  basket^  plead  for  thy  wicked 
life.  How  sayest  thou  ?  It  is  cruel 
to  tear  thee  from  thy  home,  to 
delight  in  thy  despairing  struggles, 
to  batcher  thee  to  make  an  English 
holiday?  All  very  fbie,  thou  scourge 
of  thy  race.  Tell  me,  with  thy 
dying  gasp,  when  thy  maw  shall  be 
opened  by  remorseless  cooks,  what 
will  be  disclosed  ?  A  coil  of  red 
worms,  many  mayflies,  and,  oh ! 
monster  of  the  deep,  a  young  trout, 
one  of  thine  own  family,  the  scarce 
digested  dainty  on  which  thou 
didst  dine.  And  pratest  thou  to  me 
of  humanity?  Way,  when  lured 
by  my  skill  thy  fatal  bound  was 
made,  didst  thou  not  mean  to 
extinguish  a  bright  young  life, 
reckless  of  its  su£ferings,  and  for- 
getAiI  of  the  surfeit  of  the  morning  ? 
What!  Itis  thy  natural  food?  And 
thou  art  mine,  thou  canting  de- 
stroyer. Take  that — I  shall  eat 
thee  for  breakfast.     And  I  did. 

^  So  much  for  the  humanitarian 
heresy ;  the  object  of  it  being  quite 
as  much  worthy  of  sympathy  as 
many  other  standard  victims  of 
craeliy.  But  we  shall  hear  nothing 
more  from  that  reprobate  three- 
poonder  or  from  any  friend  on  his 
behalf. 

*  Let  no  man,  however,  presume 
to  fish  with  a  ruffled  temper,  or  a 
naind  ill  at  ease.  With  sun,  wind 
and  water  propitious,  Piscator  is  as 
nearly  angelic  as  humanity  can  be- 
come. Complacent  kindliness  beams 
from  his  countenance  and  warms 
his  heart.     But  sometimes,  I  cannot 
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deny,  he  is  sorely  tried.  Not  because 
he  fails  to  catch  fish ;  that,  by  itself 
is  only  part  of  the  game  in  the  eyes 
of  a  true  angler.  The  trout  win  one 
day,  and  he  wins  the  next.  Bed  and 
the  colour  cannot  always  succeed. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  an  angler's 
temper  is,  could  I  only  be  with  him 
when,  descending  the  hill  in  the 
morning  to  his  &vourite  pool,  the 
stream  brown  and  clear,  tlbe  spate 
just  abating,  the  wind  soft  and 
southerly,  the  clouds  dark,  and  the 
temperature  genial,  he  sees,  just  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  waving  of 
a  rod ;  and  looking  down  the  stream, 
descries  another  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ofi^,  jerked  to  and  fro  like  the 
wand  of  an  insane  magician.  I  am 
no  friend  to  deeds  of  violence,  but 
such  things  tempt  to  homicide, 
and  the  man  who  can  unmoved 
survey  such  a  scene — ^never  caught 
a  trout. 

*  Even,  however,  in  the  most  com- 
plete isolation,  when  he  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  will  temptations 
come.  The  desert  is  no  preserva- 
tive. You  have  taken  up  your 
position,  wading  nearly  waist-deep, 
so  as  to  command  the  deepest  and 
most  attractive  swirl  in  the  stream. 
You  throw  back  your  line  for  an 
artistic  and  Ught-dropping  cast, 
when — misery! — ^your  fly  has  fixed  its 
barb  in  yonder  nodding  beech.  Or 
the  breeze  is  blowing  shrewishly  up 
the  stream,  the  current  is  swift  and 
and  your  footing  precarious,  when 
your  line  twines  round  you  like 
Laocoon's  serpents,  and  your  hook 
is  fast  to  the  centre  osiers  of  your 
fishing-basket.  Such  trials  are  in- 
tense to  the  most  placid  of  anglers : 
to  the  perturbed  spirit  they  are  un- 
endurable. 

'A  bad  temper  is  thus  a  sad  draw- 
back to  fly-fishing.  But  a  bad  con- 
science is  still  worse.  The  thoughts 
which  haunt  it  mingle  with  the 
voices  of  the  waters,  and  people 
each  turn  of  the  stream,  each  bush, 
and  rock,  and  bosky  bourne.  A 
mind  ill  at  ease  finds  no  recreation 
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there.  Black  care  squats  beside 
him,  and  moulds  her  dull  mono* 
tonons  promptings  into  something 
of  a  never-ending  chant.  The  otU 
spirit  mnst  be  exorcised,  or  the 
Eljsinm  of  sport  will  become  a 
Pandemonium. 

'I  have  done.  I  have  answered 
fools  according  to  their  foUj.  I 
speak  not  to  them  or  to  you,  who 
have  not  the  mens  dwimovj  of  the 
rapture  and  the  fame  of  landing, 


after  an  exciting  and  not  mftpal 
struggle,  the  spotted  Triton  of  tb 
pool ;  the  beauty  of  his  brigk  i&d 
shining  side  on  the  emerald  swaid; 
the  long-drawn  sigh  .of  saoceBsfid 
excitement,  and  the  goldoQ  ooloni 
of  your  thoughts  for  many  a  day 
thereafter. 

Disate  jusdtiain,  monita,  et  boa  spsam 
Ditob: 

Scoff  at  the  rlyer  gods  no  more.' 


{To  le  continued,) 
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INCE  iihe  year  i860  the  Erie 
Eailroad  Company  has  grown 
kmous.  A  throng  of  eager  gazers, 
not  oqIj  in  the  United  States,  but 
likewise  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, have  watched  its  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  career,  often  with  an  even 
painiul  interest.  Its  notoriety  seems 
now  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  fa- 
mous South  Sea  Babble,  or  to  that 
of  Greorge  Law's  grand  Mississippi 
scheme.  The  road,  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public,  seems  to  be 
a  very  peculiar  compound  of  two 
properly  distinct  entities.  There  is 
the  Erie  Eailroad,  physical,  and  the 
Erie  Railroad,  financial ;  two  parts 
which  in  other  railway  corpora- 
tions are  wont  to  be  inseparably 
intermingled  in  the  complete  unity 
of  the  *  Company,*  like  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  a  human  being.  But 
in  the  anomalous  '  Erie '  an  unna- 
tural divorce  has  been  effected 
between  these  component  elements; 
and,  as  a  severed  worm  is  said  to 
be  able  to  do,  each  sundered  portion 
wags  along  the  way  of  its  existence 
happily  indifferent  to  the  path  and 
fortunes  of  its  other  half. 

The  Erie  Eailroad,  physical,  tra- 
Terses  one  of  the  finest  routes  in 
the  United  States,  connecting  New 
York  City  with  the  great  lakes  and 
the  ^West.'  It  is  a  broad-gauge 
road ;  but  its  position  and  facilities 
have  given  it  such  a  practical  power 
of  coercion  over  oiJier  lines,  that 
many  of  these  have  laid  a  third  rail 
for  the  ezpress  purpose  of  effecting 
the  Erie-Connection. 

But  theinterest  of  our  tale  centres 
in  tracing  the  chequered  fortunes 
of  the  road  financial,  whose  fluctua- 
tions have  in  a  day  enriched  and 
mined  hundreds,  and  which  has 
probably  wrought  more  mischief 
with  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
the  community  than  all  the  sub«- 


stantial  benefits  conferred  on  the 
people  by  the  road  physical  can 
compensate  in  a  generation.  The 
road  emerged  from  the  hands  of  its 
projectors  burdened  under  a  load 
of  debt,  against  which  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  even  the  wonder- 
ful elasticity  of  an  American  western 
railroad  could  bear  up.  First,  se- 
cond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  mort- 
gage bonds,  for  indefinite  millions, 
had  been  issued  at  the  enormous 
discount  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  risk  of  such  an  invest- 
ment sufficiently  tempting  to  capi- 
talists. Even  among  the  share- 
holders there  was  the  favouritism 
of  *  preferred '  and  of  *  common  ^ 
stock;  though  both  seemed  likely 
soon  to  find  that  wretched  equality 
of  nothingness  which  awaits  aU 
human  distinctions  in  the  grave. 
About  i860  and  1861  the  shares  \ 
had  hardly  any  quotable  value  in  \ 
the  market.  Li  the  rather  power- 
ful phraseology  of  Wall  Street, 
*  you  couldnH  give  away  Erie  stock.' 
But  better  times  were  at  hand.  So 
soon  as  the  paper  money  got  fairly 
abroad,  western  railroads  entered 
upon  a  rapid  advance.  Three  causes- 
combined  to  aid  this :  First,  there 
was  the  really  legitimate  cause  of  a- 
substantial  and  rapidly  increasing^ 
prosperity.  By  1 864  many  a  road 
was  boldly  squaring  its  shoulders, 
which  a  very  few  years  before  had 
been  bowed  beneath  an  apparently 
overwhelming  incubus.  Their  enor- 
mous debts,  too,  contracted  m  gold, 
but  remaining  of  the  same  numerical 
value,  were  in  fact  reduced  by,  all 
the  difference  between  gold  and 
paper.  Then  there  was  me  inevi- 
table inflation  attendant  upon  the  I 
'  Legal  Tender  Act.'  Finally,  there 
was  the  illegitimate  and  noxious 
influence  of  wild  speculation,  into  ) 
which  even  the  most  prudent  busi- 
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nesB  men  were  tempted  by  reason 
of  the  confdsion  and  stoppage  pro- 
duced in  many  branches  of  trade 
and  industry,  which  prevented 
them  from  using  their  capital  in 
the  ordinaiy  quarters.  Never  in 
the  world's  history  has  there  been 
a  sway,  at  once  so  reckless,  so 
popular,  and  so  long  continued,  of 
sheer  undisguised  speculation,  as 
has  been  witibin  America,  and  espe- 
cially within  New  York  City  as  its 
grand  central  focus,  for  seven  years 
past. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Erie 
Railroad  drew  far  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors, and  became  the  favourite 
of  the  whole  *  street.*  Partly  this 
was  due  to  chance ;  but  partly  also 
to  more  tangible  qualities,  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  understood  all 
the  '  points '  of  a  promising  corpo- 
ration.    What   these    points  were 

'  will  be  made  clear  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative.  So  the  most  pro- 
minent and  daring  of  the  profes- 
sional speculators  'took  hold'  of 
Erie;  and  soon  the  outside  world 

^  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
rapid  succession  of  astounding  phe- 
nomena. Some  unaccountable  cause 
suddenly  set  the  price  of  this  poor 
worthless  stock  upon  a  vigorous 
ascent.  Up  it  went,  and  up,  and 
fitill  up.  It  seemed  doubtful  when 
-or  where  it  would  stop,  or  indeed 
whether  it  would  ever  stop.  Those 
"who  had  been  willing  to  'give  it 
.away'  began  to  feel  very  silly  when 
i^ey  saw  it  rising  to  jjfzo  per  share, 
then  $^0,  $SOy  $7Sj  par,  and  at  last 
even  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of 
.^$[130.     Not  that  this  was  a  regular 

'  or  an  unbroken  advance.  For  se- 
veral days  the  stock  would  take  a 
jiuccession  of  great  upward  leaps ; 
then  suddenly  it  would  pause, 
would  fluctuate  one  or  two  dollars 
per  day  for  a  time,  as  if  feeling  a 
little  giddy  and  uncertain  in  a  posi- 
tion  so  unusually  elevated,  and 
then  would  fall  down  again  as  fast 
as  it  had  gone  up.     A  rise  and  a 

I  fall  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  week 


soon  ceased  to  arouse  any  e^iecaJ 
wonder.    When  the  stock  was  Hgh 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  it 
When  it  was  low,  it  was  as  abcm- 
dant  as   cherries  in  June;  multi- 
tudes then  seemed  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
shares  for  half,  or  even  less  than 
half  of  the  price  which  had  not  in- 
duced them  to  seU  a  single  shve 
the  week  before.      Precisely  who 
owned  all  the  stock  and  behaved  in 
this  eccentric  manner,  infusing  to 
part  with  any  of  it  at  a  high  price, 
and  casting  it  forth  in  nnlimited 
amounts  at  a  low  price,  nobody 
ever  knew.     Widows  and  orphans 
were  sometimes  said  to  hold  some 
of  it.     If  this  was  true,  they  were 
certainly  the  most  abased  members 
of  those  much  abused  classes :  bat 
we  have  always  regarded  the  state- 
ment as  probably  purely  rhetorical. 
The    stock-holder's    book  was  no 
authority  on  this  point.   One  man's 
shares  stood  in    another's    name. 
Brokers,  who  might  represent  any- 
body, and  money-lenders,  to  whom 
the  real  purchaser  had  hypothecated 
his  shares  as  security  for  the  loan 
with  which  he  had  bought  them, 
had  their  names  down  for  the  great 
bulk  of  it.     Only  one  thing  the 
public  was  allowed  to  know,  and 
that  was,  that  these  gentlemen  who 
conducted  their  business  on  so  ex- 
traordinary a  principle,  succeeded 
in  educing  from  it  a  no  less  extra- 
ordinary result,  and  were  rapidiy 
accumulating  gigantic  fortanes. 

The  world  has  seen  similar  spec- 
tacles before.     The  mania  seemed 
to  possess  everybody.  Old-fashioned 
merchante  abandoned  the  principles 
of  a  lifetime  and  '  took  ajlyer^'  or  in 
other  words,  bought  a  few  hundred 
shares  of  Erie.     Professional  men, 
tired  of  their  slow  gains;  clerks, 
sick  of  starvation  salaries;  clergy- 
men, dissatisfied  with  a  niggardJj 
stipend,  foUowed  feist  in  the  same 
course.     Even  the  fair  sex,  pncd- 
cally asserting  woman's  rights  nnder 
cover  of  a  broker,  dabbled  in  Srie 
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shares.  Month  after  month  and 
jear  after  year  the  stock  continued 
npon  its  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible course.  Now  the  'bnlls '  ran 
the  quotations  high  np,  anon  the 
'  bears '  depressed  them  with  cor- 
responding vehemence.  All  the 
while  only  the  rascals  prospered. 
Honest  'outsiders'  who  did  not 
help  to  pull  the  unseen  wires  which 
kept  the  delusive  figure  so  giddily 
dancing,  naturally  failed  to  'catch 
the  step,'  and  their  money  was  in- 
evitably transferred  to  the  pockets 
of  the  '  operators/  who  safely 
managed  everything  from  behina 
the  scenes.  Too  often  the  losers 
did  not  escape  with  a  simple  finan- 
cial ruin.  An  equally  severe  havoc 
had  been  worked  with  their  mental 
£EkCulties,  kept  so  cruelly  on  the 
rack,  and  with  their  moral  quali- 
ties, debauched  by  the  spirit  of  wild 
gambling.  Every  'comer'  in  the 
stock  brought  misery  and  despair 
to  many  a  fireside  that  might  other- 
wise have  never  known  these  visi- 
tants. Yet^  stni  the  heartless  game 
went  on  with  steadily  increasing 
activity.  In  time,  from  the  strug- 
gling confusion  of  'bulls'  and 
'  bears,'  •  cliques  '  and  '  pools,' 
'rings'  and  'operators,'  two  men 
emerged,  who  qtdckly  proved  an 
overmatch  for  all  rivals.  Erie  fell 
into  the  hands,  sometimes  concor- 
dant, sometimes  hostile,  of  Corne- 
lius Yanderbilt  and  Daniel  Drew. 
In  the  spring  of  i868  the  desperate 
conflict  between  these  men  for  the 
mastery,  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  their  renewed  good-fellowship, 
and  the  stupendous  results  atten- 
dant in  turn  upon  each  of  these 
phases,  capped  the  climax  of  in- 
terest^ and  form  the  matter  of  our 
tale. 

Between  the  two,  preference  is 
decidedly  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Yan- 
derbilt, who  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  his  good  traits,  and  to  be 
in  many  respects  superior  to  pro- 
fessioniJ  spectilators,  among  whom 
he  assumes  the  royal  dignity  and 


superior  moral  tone  of  a  Gastulian 
lion  among  the  hyadnas  and  jackals 
of  the  desert.  He  is  enormously 
rich.  So  rich,  that  in  counting  his 
money  by  millions  the  world  can- 
not raess,  and  probably  he  himself 
womd  be  puzzled  to  say,  whether 
the  sum  is  two  or  three  millions 
more  or  less.  The  foundation  of 
his  huge  fortune  was  laid  in  steam- 
ship lines,  whence  he  gained  his 
popular  sobriquet  of  'the  commo- 
dore.' Now  he  is  'the  Railroad 
Eang.'  As  stockholder,  he  may  be 
said  to  own  railroads  as  lesser  mil- 
lionnaires  own  houses.  The  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, are  always  spoken  of  as  his 
private  property,  so  overwhelming 
IS  the  influence  which  he  can  bring 
to  bear  in  each  from  his  actual  or 
virtual  ownership  of  a  controlling 
amount  of  their  respective  shares. 
These  roads  '  the  commodore '  cer- 
tainly manages  with  great  skill. 
His  administrative  and  executive 
ability  is  immense.  He  has  intro- 
duced into  every  department  great 
vigour  and  thoroughness,  and  the 
public  are  well  pleased  with  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  He  app^urs 
ambitious  of  the  fiime  of  conducting 
his  roads  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  and  he  takes  such  a  pride  in 
their  appearance  and  appointments 
as  a  hunting  gentleman  takes  in  his 
stud. 

The  purchase  and  setting  in  order 
of  a  long  and  busy  line  of  railroad 
is  an  afiair  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  give  even  a  man  of  Mr.  Yander- 
bilt's  capacity  a  year  or  two  of  oc- 
cupation. So  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1867  that  he  found  himself  at  | 
leisure  to  go  seriously  about  the  , 
buying  up  of  the  Erie  road.  About  ' 
that  time  he  took  the  matter  in 
hand  with  his  accustomed  vigour. 
But  he  soon  found  that  he  was 
poaching  on  the  manor  of  another 
gentleman,  who  had  very  little  of 
either  love  or  forbearance  towards 
trespassers.    Daniel  Drew  had  for 
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a  long  time — ^long,  that  is,  as  time 
is  measured  in  the  whirl  of  Wall 
I  Street — ^regarded  Erie  as  Ms  own 
special  preserve.  It  was  set  all 
over  wiii  his  spring-guns  and  man- 
traps, in  which  he  daily  caught 
throngs  of  unwary  intruders,  and 
never  let  them  go  till  they  had 
emptied  their  pockets  into  his  pri- 
vate coflTers.  But  the  machinery 
which  brought  the  luckless  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons  to  their 
miserable  marrow-bones,  had  no 
terrors  for  a  potentate  of  Vander- 
bilt's  stature.  Mr.  Drew  had  long 
been  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
company.  His  high-minded  pro- 
ceedings while  an  incumbent  of 
these  positions  of  trust,  had  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  '  the  specula- 
tive director.'  No  title  was  ever 
more  instly  given.  He  was  a  mere 
speculator,  excelling  the  ordinary 
ruck  of  speculators  in  no  other  qua- 
lity than  a  superior  artfulness,  secur- 
ing a  superior  success.  TTia  craft  and 
subtlety  were  immeasurable,  and 
had  always  proved  invincible.  But 
his  sole  aim  was  to  put  money  into 
his  own  pocket  by  the  skilful  en- 
snaring of  the  speculating  public. 
How  much  regard  he  had  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  road,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
wont  to  go  into  vast  *  short  opera- 
tions ;'  or,  in  other  words,  to  man- 
oeuvre for  B,  fall  in  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  of  the  corporation  of 
which  he  was  the  conscientious  and 
honourable  managing  officer.  Nei- 
ther did  he  scruple  in  prosecuting 
his  noble  designs  to  use,  and  even 
to  stretch  far  beyond  the  law,  all 
the  official  powers  which  most  men 
in  similar  positions  conceive  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  them  for  far  other 
and  contraiy  purposes.  But  Mr. 
Drew  had  his  reward  in  the  coveted 
shape  of  an  enormous  fortune ; 
much  less  than  Mr.  Vanderbilt's, 
certainly,  yet  more  at  the  owner's 
control,  since  none  of  it  was  locked 
up  in  permanent  investments. 
In  1866  Mr.  Treasurer  Drew  en- 


tered upon  a  magnificent  campaign, 
from  which  he  reaped  goldoi  ki- 
rels.  The  stock  was  quoted  at  $97 
per  share,  or  thereabouts.  Tkis 
was  a  very  high  price,  yet  nchodj 
knew  but  that  it  might  hegiSom 
a  week.  So  Mr.  Drew,  throngi 
his  brokers,  found  no  difficaltv  in 
making  'short  sales '  to  the  anumt 
of  several  thousand  shares.  That 
is  to  say,  he  entered  into  conbacts 
by  which  he  agreed  to  deliver,  and 
other  parties  agreed  to  receire, 
within  a  stated  period,  so  manr 
hundred  or  thousand  shares  at  {lie 
market  price  on  the  day  of  the  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Drew  had  not  in  his 
possession,  at  the  time  of  sale,  the 
shares  he  bargained  to  deliver,  bsi 
had  to  buy  them  up  in  the  internal 
before  his  contract  fell  due.  So  it 
must  be  that,  if,  as  the  day  of  de- 
livery drew  near,  the  stock  was 
worth  ^125  per  share,  Mr.  Drew- 
would  have  to  buy  it  at  that  price 
and  transfer  it  to  persons  who 
would  pay  him  only  $gy  per  share; 
The  difference  in  such  case  would 
be  an  outright  loss  for  Mr.  Drew. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand,  before 
the  time  of  delivery  the  price  should 
fall  to  0^0  per  share,  th«i  Mr. 
Drew  could  buy  for  this  dnm  what 
he  could  oblige  others  to  take  from 
him  at  ^97;  and  then  the  dif- 
femce  of  ^47  per  share  on  scveal 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  shares, 
would  be  the  very  handsome  pro- 
fit which  would  remain  in  Ms 
hands  at  the  conclusion  oftheteis- 
action. 

Accordingly,  after  Mr.  Drew  had 
effi^cted  'short  sales '  to  a  sufficientlj 
extensive  amount,  he  proceeded  to 
the  next  stage  of  his  little  game. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  coraphdng  ^ 
an    arrangement    between  Daai^i 
Drew,  Treasurer,  and  Daniel  Drew,  | 
Individual  Spectator,  by  whicb  the  j 
latter  personage  lent  to  the  former 
the  little  sum  of  three  and  a  ha^ 
millions  of  dollars.     But  since  n 
was  not  to  be  expected  tiiat  tnj 
person  should  lend  on  simple  credit 
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anj  snm  to  so  notorioaslj  impe- 
cnnions  and  slippery  a  creditoir  as 
the  Erie  Boilroaa  Oompanj,  there- 
fore the  Treasurer  maide  oyer  as 
collaieral  security  to  the  Individnal 

,  Speculator  twenty-eight  thousand 
shares  of  the  capital*  stock  of  the 
company,  hitherto  unissued,  and 
three  nullions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
convertible  at  the  holder's  option 

^  into  stock.  The  Individual  was 
well  pleased  with  this  opportune 
receipt  of  shares.  Also  he  at  once 
converted  his  bonds  into  thirty 
thousand  shares  more  of  stock,  and 
80  found  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
thousand    shares    at    his    instant 

I  private  control.  Forthwith  he 
emptied  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
amount  into  the  broking-offices  of 
Wall  Street  andBroad  Street,  and  he 
generously  parted  with  any  quantity 
of  shares  at  the  lowest  price  which 
any  one  was  pleased  to  offer  for 
them,  a  basis  on  which  sales  were 
rapidly  effected.  Down  went  the 
quotations.  Where  the  lowest  bid- 
der was  the  most  favoured,  nobody 
cared  to  bid  high.  The  innocent 
'outsiders'  said  that  Erie  had  been 
ahaudoned  by  its  friends,  and  would 
sink  to  its  proper  value,  which  was 
mdeed  a  very  doubtful  but  a  very 
small  amount.  So  it  happened 
that  when  several  gentlemen  were 
ohliged  to  pay  to  Mr.  Drew  $^j 
per  share  for  many  thousands  of 
shares,  this  Incky  financier  was  able 
to  buy  these  shares  for  delivery  at 
prices  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JJ50  each.  The  necessary  result 
has  been  already  explained^ 

For  several  months  longer  Mr. 
Brew  remained  theundisputed  mon- 
arch of  Erie.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
was  quietly  preparing  to  claim  it  as 
his  own.  At  the  annual  election  of 
officers  in  the  autumn  of  1 867  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  all  when 
the  hitherto  unquestioned  despotism 
of  Mr.  Drew  appeared  to  have  been 
80  thoroughly  undermined  that  he 
,ym  not  even  chosen  among  the 
I  directors.  It  is  not  improbable  that 


t!his  discomfiture  was  the  earliest 
intimation  he  had  of  the  designs  of 
his  great  compeer.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward situation  for  him.  The  three 
and  a  half  million  loan  was  still  un- 
paid ;  and  it  might  be  very  incon- 
venient to  return  the  security  if 
demand  were  made  on  him  at  an 
untimely  moment  when  the  market 
for  the  stock  had  temporarily  es- 
caped from  his  control.  What  in- 
ducements he  held  out  to  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  or  what  motives  influ- 
enced that  gentleman,  cannot  be 
surely  known.  But  the  updhot 
was  that  a  Vanderbilt  director 
obligingly  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Drew,  who  again 
became  treasurer.  For  a  time  all 
was  tranquillity  and  peace — a  peace 
which  cost  the  outside  public  dear, 
but  which  was  doubtless  grateful 
and  profitable  to  the  ^reat  allies.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  one  of 
those  unnaturally  lovely  periods 
which  sailors  term  a  *  weather- 
breeder.'  On  the  17th  February, 
A.D.  1868 — ^a  day  long  memorable 
in  Wall  Street — the  tempest  burst. 

That  forenoon  a  Vanderbilt  di- 
rector appeared  before  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
and  from  him  obtained  an  injujac- 
tion  forbidding  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  to  settle  its  outstand- 
ing accounts  with  Mr.  Drew  in  ! 
any  shape  whatsoever.  Forty-  i 
eight  hours  later,  proceedings  were 
begun  through  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  the  removal  of  Drew  from 
the  treasurership,  and  numerous 
charges,  as  if  from  a  copious  reser- 
voir, of  malfeasance  in  office  werei 
made  against  him.  Onthe  jrdMarch 
another  injunction  issued  against 
the  company  and  Mr.  Drew,  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  stock  in  any 
shape,  the  conversion  of  bonds,  or 
the  filling  of  existing  contracts— in 
short,  tying  them  both  up  so  hard 
and  fti.st  that  they  seemed  quite 
helpless.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  pursuing  the  magnifi- 
cent and  imposing  style  in  which 
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he  loved  to  do  basiness,  and  which 
he  asuallj  found  so  irresistible,  had 
laid  his  plans  for  bnjing  np  by 
sheer  ontnght  purchase  the  bidk  of 
the  Erie  stock.  As  a  collateral  con- 
venience, he  proposed  to  prevent  its 
indefinite  increase  bv  the  indefa- 
tigable Drew,  and  to  keep  that  un- 
certain personage  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  might  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  diminish  ma- 
terially the  outstanding  number  of 
shares  by  a  return  of  his  collateral 
security. 

Now  were  the  eager  watchers  of 
this  exciting  warfare  in  a  sad  quan- 
dary. If  they  were  wont  to  quake 
before  Vanderbilt,  they  were  also 
wont  to  tremble  before  Drew.  If 
the  one  might  be  compared  to  a 
lion,  yet  the  other  was  very  like  a 
serpent.  The  odds  were  given  upon 
Vanderbilt  certainly,  but  the  odds 
found  no  lack  of  confident  takers. 
Drew  maintained  a  serene  and 
equable  coolness.  He  held  his 
peace,  and  went  steadily  on  '  selling 
short'  very  heavily.  Vanderbilt 
was  buying  almost  as  fast.  The 
stock  slowly  but  firmly  rose. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  custom 
among  litigants,  as  peculiar  to  that 
city,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  is 
supreme  within  it,  of  retaLuing  a 
judge  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  Espe- 
ciaUv  in  such  litigation  as  that 
it  was  absolutely 
to  each  party  to  have  some 
magistrate  in  whom  they  could 
place  implicit  confidence  in  an  hour 
of  sudden  emergency.  Such  com- 
modities are  not  difficult  to  be 
come  by  in  the  Temple  of  Jus- 
tice, conducted  a  la  New  York. 
It  was  of  course  inevitable  that 
Mr.  Drew  should  move  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  he  too  should  move 
in  the  Courts.  To  this  end  he 
abo  desired  to  have  his  own  pecu- 
liar judge.  He  threw  out  a  decoy 
judge,  so  to  speak,  at  first;  pro- 
curing an  unimportant  injunction 
from  him  jusir  by  way  of  prologue. 
The  Vanderbilt  party  played  off  a 
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counter  delusion  justice.  Bui  when  ' 
the  curtain  did  roll  up  upon  Drew*g 
real  act  in  the  play,  it  exposed  to 
view  still  another  judge,  the  fourtk 
who    had    so  far  appeared.    Ths 
personage  was  not  designed  for  & 
mere  walking  gentleman.    He  was 
cast  ^or  a  leading  active  past;  tad 
he  entered  on  its  performance  with 
spirit.      On  the    morning  of  &s 
loth  March  a  myrmidon  of  Drew 
charged    before    this    judge   tiui 
Vanderbilt  and  sundry  othen  bad, 
in  the  month  previous,  combined, 
'to  speculate  in  the  stock  of  the 
said  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  V9e  tk 
process  of  the  Courts  for  the  pwr- 
pose  of  aiding  their  speculaiioii:' 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  conceriid 
plans  to  this  end,  the  proceedings 
had  been  instituted.      Upon  tlus 
showing  Mr.  Drew's  judge  issued 
his  mandate  against  all  Mr.  Drew*s 
enemies,  prohS)iting  them  all  iJike 
from  doing  anything  farther  which 
might    be    disagreeable    to    Mr. 
Drew;   and    especially  from  con- 
tinuing   to    prosecute    their  soiis 
against  him :  also  directing  that  the 
Drewites  should  continue  themanii- 
fiftcture  of  stock  from  bonds.   Tbis 
business    was    very    quickly  ccm- 
eluded.     One  would  have   almost 
imagined  that  the  actors  had  aD 
rehearsed  their  parts   beforehand, 
with  such  glib  precision  did  thej 
rattle  through  them. 

Mr.  Drew  contemplated  his  posi- 
tion with  a  justifiable  sensation  of 
triumph.      He    had    matched  his 
Roland    against    Mr.   Vanderbilt*! 
Oliver,  with  a  yery  ingenious  re- 
sult.    For  if  the  v  anderbilt  judge 
had  forbidden  him  to   create  new 
stock,  on  the  other  hand  his  own 
judge,  who  was   quite  as  good  a 
man,  had  imperatively  orderod  him 
to  do  so.     If  he  was  reduced  to  ^ 
sad  necessity  of  disobeying  one  or 
other  of  the  equal  magistrates,  he 
at  least  might  indulge  hunself  in  the 
little  comfort  of  a  choice  between 
them.     Like  a  gratefrd  person  he 
chose  to  obey  his  own  judge. 
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So  qtiicklj  had  the  legal  transac- 
tion been  concluded ;  so  prompt  was 
Mr.  Drew's  action  upon  it  (for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  took  him 
whollj  by  surprise) ;  that  on  this 
same  loih.  March  ten  mdlUons  of 
dollars  in  bonds  were  converted 
into  one  hundred  thovsand  shares  of 
new  stock,  which  forthwith  in- 
undated the  market  through  the 
flood-gates  of  Mr.  Drew's  brokers. 
Down  went  the  stock,  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  less  than  an  hour.  Mr. 
Drew  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  *  short 
operation. '  Those  who  had  believed 
in  him  waxed  jubilant  and  rich; 
those  who  had  placed  their  faith 
in  Vanderbilt  were  disheartened 
and  poor.  All  alike  were  astounded 
at  his  boldness  and  wondered  how 
long  his  endless  fertility,  craft,  and 
andacity  would  suffice  to  keep  him 
trinmphant.  According  to  their 
respective  views  on  this  important 
problem,  the  *  outsiders '  bought  or 
sold  merrily,  to  add  to  their  gains 
or  to  retrieve  their  losses.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  next 
move,  which  when  executed,  ex- 
cited no  slight  amusement.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  sit  quietly 
down  and  wait  for  another  of  the 

irate .'s  abundant  injunctions. 

Rather  he  preferred  to  preserve  his 
well  earned  mastery  by  putting 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
Accordingly  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  his  srand  cov/p  he 
assembled  the  president  and  most 
of  the  directors  at  his  treasurer's 
office,  when  in  extraordinary  tur- 
moil and  haste,  these  worthy  gen- 
tleman fell  zealously  to  work, 
gatheringtogether  the  books,  papers 
bonds,  and  money — ^being  '  bales  of 
greenbacks  '  —  of  the  Company. 
With  these  crammed  into  every 
species  of  receptacle,  the  alarmed 
body  of  financiers  got  into  carriages 
and  made  their  rapid  way  to  Jersey 
City.  In  another  State,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Barnard,  they 
breathed  freely.    This  Hegira  was 


so  sudden  that  all  the  directors 
could  not  be  collected  to  take  part 
in  it.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
stole  stealthily  over  the  river  by 
themselves,  in  open  boats,  and  found 
their  hilarious  comrades  in  their 
refuge  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
A  search,  which  would  have  secured 
the  most  artful  murderer  who  ever 
'stumped'  the  detectives,  found 
only  two  members  of  the  bcMurd  still 
lurking  in  the  City  of  New  Yorkj>^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  &e 
intricacies  of  this  confiict  in  the 
Courts  through  all  its  devious 
windings.  The  most  astute  lawyers 
in  New  York  soon  quite  lost  all 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts, 
and  wandered  helpless  in  the  uiv 
traceable  labyrinth.  A  few  new 
STiits  were  begun,  multitudes  of 
motions  were  made,  hearings  had, 
and  decrees  entered.  They  went 
for  nothing,  however.  No  counsel 
could  pretend  to  say  what  efiect 
they  ought  to  have,  and  neither 
Htigant  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  fliem.  The  Vanderbilt  party  in- 
deed executed  one  amusing  enough 
manoeuvre,  which  was  probably  due 
to  the  keen  sense  of  humour  of  their 
clever  counsel,  for  they  grained 
nothing,  and  could  have  expected 
to  gain  nothing,  by  it.  They  went 
before  their  judge,  and  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the  | 
assets  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
judge  seemed  quite  pleased  with 
the  idea,  and  showed  his  sense  ^ 
the  merits  of  the  Vanderbilt  faction 
by  the  appropriate  selection  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  son-in-law  for  the  | 
position.  All  the  assets  having 
been  some  time  before  ferried  across 
the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey,  and 
there  being  still  held  in  the  shrewd 
custody  of  Mr.  Drew  and  his  friends, 
the  *  receiver  '  very  naturally  found 
nothing  substantial  to  receive. 
But  to  keep  the  ball  of  professional 
wit  going,  the  Drew  judge  issued  t 
an  injunction  forbidding  any  clerk  1 
of  the  Courts  to  enter  the  order  for 
the  appointment  of  the  receiver. 
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So  aU  daj  long  there  was  a  hasty 
scramble  on  the  part  of  the  Drewit^ 
to  get  the  injunction  served  on 
every  officer  of  the  Court  from  the 
jndffes  downward,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Yanderbilt  men  to  find  some 
officer  who  had  not  had  service 
made  on  him  and  who  would  do 
their  bidding.  Towards  midnight 
the  race  was  won  by  the  Vanderbilt 
runners,  who  discovered  an  obscure 
official  and  persuaded  him,  by  some 
satis&ctory  method,  to  make  the 
entry.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, we  believe,  except  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war^Eire,  ihe  son-in- 
law  got  a  snug  little  fortune  allotted 
to  him  as  compensation  for  his 
arduous  duties  in  keeping  nothing 
in  particular. 
.  ^  All  this  litigation  now  had  come  to 
i  a  pass  in  which  it  could  do  nobody 
any  good.  Neither  pariy  could 
reasonably  hope,  at  any  rate  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  accomplish  his 
end  by  its  aid.  It  had  become  a 
public  scandal  to  a  degree  such  that 
all  parties  concerned  were  very 
ready  to  draw  a  veil  athwart  it.  So 
the  whole  business,  including  now 
nearly  a  round  dozen  of  suits,  and 
each  suit  full  of  inextricable  com- 
plications, was  quietly  abandoned. 
Nobody  probably  ever  knew  pre- 
eisely  how  the  various  proceedings 
I  were  finally  disposed  of.  They  dis- 
appeared ;  as  it  were  they  went  out, 
like  neglected  lamps  burning  down 
for  want  of  oil.  Nobody  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and 
like  bastard  children,  they  were  left 
io  starve  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
talk  as  might  be. 

When  it  became  clear  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  victory  was  not  to  be 
won  by  either  parly  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  that  the  ground  must 
be  changed,  the  versatile  Drew  met 
the  emergency  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude.  The  man  of  many 
wiles,  from  the  cheerful  security  of 
Jersey  City,  prepared  and  sent  forth 
a  little  Bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 


York.     This    trenchant  doozment 
undertook  to  ratify  and  render  valid 
by  legislative  authority  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Treasurer  Drew,  in  &e 
conversion  of  bonds  into  stock,  on 
the    19th   February    and  tiie  jrd 
March  last  past,  to  the  amoont  of 
ten  millions   of  dollars ;  and  also 
forbade  any  stockholder,  director, 
or  officer  of  any  of  the  three  roads 
above  named  as  owned  by  VaDder- 
bilt,  from  being  a  director  or  officer 
of  the  Erie  road ;  thus  combining 
in  the  same  dose  prevention  for  Hie 
future  with  cure  for  the  past.    The 
move  was  a  daring  one.    The  sub- 
stantial immorality,  if  not  the  tedi- 
nical  invalidity,  of  Mr.  Drew's  pro- 
ceedings was  patent  to  the  worM. 
His  present  undertaking  was  based 
solely  on  a  reliance,  which  the  re- 
sult showed  to  be  only  too  sound, 
upon  the  excessive  rascality  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.     In  a  body 
which  had  any  regard  whatsoever 
to  either  its  duty  or  its  repntatkm, 
not  one  vote  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  for  this  Bill.    But 
Mr;  Drew  knew  only  too  wbU  that 
the  legislators  of  New  York  had 
long  since  learned   to   ignore  the 
existence  of  duty,  and  had  finaUj 
abandoned  all  effort    to    preserve 
even  the  semblance  of  repntation. 
The  members  flocked  to  Albany, 
like  beeves  to  a  cattle-mart.    AR 
were  for  sale,    and    each  brought 
a  price  proportioned  to  bis  vfeigkL 
Mr.  Drew,  having  introduced  his 
Bill,  began  to   buy   up    votes    in 
Albany,   in   veiy  much  t3ie  same 
style  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  wont  to  buy  up  shares  in  Wall 
Street.     He  managed  his  dealings 
in  legislators  with  the  same  astute- 
ness and  success  with  which  he  hsd 
managed    the   'comers'   and   the 
'pools'   in    Erie.      Yanderinlt»  of 
course,  entered  the  field  against  him. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  €^i 
the  few  respectable  members  in  Ute 
Senate  and  in  the  Assembly  wo^ 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  ^lis  se&* 
nous  Bill.      The  battle  was  iist 
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fonght  out  in  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  in  such  conflicts,  the  op- 
posing Actions  must  be  closely 
matched.  If  either  showed  a  decided 
superiority  of  numbers  the  price  of 
votes  would  go  down  very  fast.  So 
it  was  now  impossible  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  the  preponderance. 
One  senator,  especially,  gave  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  conce^  to  the 
conscientious  friends  of  both  par- 
tis by  remaining  up  to  the  last 
moment  in  a  state  of  tantalising, 
and  not  improbably  lucrative,  inde- 
cision. All  eyes  were  turned  with 
mingledinterest,  disgust,  and  amuse- 
ment upon  the  scene.  Speculation, 
of  course,  was  rife,  and  Erie  bounded 
up  and  down  like  an  india-rubber 
ball.  Bets  were  abundant;  and  the 
telegraph  to  New  York  City  daily 
announced  on  which  party  odds 
were  given,  and  what  was  the  last 
gossip  about  the  important '  doubt- 
ful senator.' 

The  entertainment  was  materially 
enhanced    for    cynical    spectators, 
whose  property  was  not  staked  on 
the   results,   by  a  little    interlude 
which  occurred.     It  appeared  that 
there  was  one  man  in  the  Legisla- 
ture who  was  so  wanting  in  the 
primary  qualification  for    a    New 
Tork  politician,  as  to  be  stung  by 
the  taunts  and  gibes  which  the  news- 
paper press  from  every  side  daily 
hurled  against  the  honourable  body 
sitting  at  Albany.  In  a  rash  moment 
this   sensitive    gentleman  brought 
forward  an  ill  considered  motion. 
He  was  '  an  extremely  radical  man,' 
'perhaps    not    influenced    by    im- 
proper motives,'  but  'misled'  un- 
questionably,  and  he  rose  in  his 
place  and  said  he  feared  there  had 
been  some  corruption  in  connection 
with  all  this  Erie  business,  and  sug- 
^ated  a  committee  of  investigation. 
Ttiere  was  a  little  flutter  at  his  re- 
xnarks,  but  the  afiair  was  very  dis- 
creetly  conducted     in    a    manner 
vrliich  saved  the  tender  feelings  of 
every  one  concerned,  or  supposed 
to  be  concerned.    A  committee  was 


ordered ;  but  upon  it  wef e  carefully 
named  only  such  persons  as  could 
be  depended  upon  to  do  nothing  in 
particular;  and  who,  faithful  t6 
their  trust,  were  not  depended  upon 
in  vain.  Shortly  afterwards  occa- 
sion was  found  for  bringing  this 
reckless  'radical  member,'  in  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
before  the  bar  of  the  House,  to 
receive  a  reprimand  for  having  said 
something  derogatory  to  the  pure 
ftme  of  a  brother  legislator. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  the 
odds,  after  a  spirited  debate,  were 
offered  on  the  Drew  party.  On  the 
1 5th  a  terrible  accident  occurred  oil 
the  Erie  road.  In  passing  around 
a  sharp  curve  which  wound  about 
the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  crossed 
the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain  stream, 
a  rail  broke.  Pour  carriages  were 
precipitated  down  the  sides  of  the 
gorge.  They  bounded  down,  turn- 
ing complete  summersets  in  their 
frightful  course,  and  were  shivered 
to  atoms  at  the  bottom.  Twenty- 
two  persons  were  killed  outright ; 
all  the  survivors  were  horribly 
mangled,  and  many  mortally  in- 
jured. One  carriage  was  burned  to 
cinders.  Only  two  persons  out  of 
its  entire  complement  of  passengers 
were  supposed  to  have  escaped. 
The  disaster  had  every  element  of 
horror  which  can  be  conceived  as 
attendant  upon  such  an  incident. 
The  country  read  the  sickening 
reports  witb  alarm  and  horror,  and 
learned  with  wrathful  indignation 
that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  use  of  a  rail  at  this  dangeroTiS 
point  of  the  road  which  had  been 
worn  literally  to  rags,  and  which 
the  company  though  so  lately  put 
in  funds  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions  furnished  from  its  trea- 
surer's generous  and  inexhaustible 
coffers,  had  not  been  at  the  expense 
of  replacing.  The  cry  of  popular 
reprobation  was  loud,  almost  fierce. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
cause  for  imagining  it  to  have  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  treasurer. 
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On  the  1 6th  April,  the  telegram 
still  reported  the  odds  in  his  favour. 
The  &ith  of  his  noble  supporters 
was  unshaken.  Not  one  of  them 
flinched  from  his  plighted  con- 
yictions.  All  seemed  secure,  and 
on  the  1 8th  April,  only  two  days 
after  the  disaster,  his  friends  ven- 
tured to  take  the  final  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Drew  fell  short  by  one  of 
the  requisite  number,  seventeen.  A 
demand  was  made  that  absentees 
be  summoned.  One  absentee  was 
seized  and  brought  in.  He  cast  his 
vote  for  Drew's  Bill,  and  filled  up 
the  needed  seventeen.  Some  persons 
suspected  that  this  absence  and 
opportune  finding  had  all  been  pre« 
arranged  as  a  polite  and  safe  tribute 
to  appearances.  So  it  was  tele- 
flrnmhed  from  Albany,  that  the  Bill 
t  had  x>assed  the  Senate ;  and  that 
the  'b<^s'  in  the  Assembly  (or 
Lower  House)  were  'licking  their 
chops,'  in  anticipation  of  dealing 
with  '  such  a  great  moral  question.' 
Clearly  the  telegraph-operators  had 
speculated  on  the  Drew  side,  and 
felt  &cetiou8  and  jolly. 

But  meantime  the  two  comba- 
tants were  getting  well  sick  of  this 
style  of  fitting.  It  lacked  that 
element  of  security,  which  to  their 
cautious  view,  formed  the  most 
pleasing  feature  of  those  ordinary 
manoeuvres  by  which  in  Wall  Street 
they  had  long  been  wont  to  absorb 
the  funds  of '  outsiders.'  This  sheer 
buyine  up  of  legislators  was  about 
as  bad  as  outright  buying  up  of 
stock.  Further,  apart  from  being 
an  expensive  and  uncertain  opera- 
tion, it  was  offensive  to  the  delicate 
taste  of  these  connoisseur '  operators,' 
as  being  a  coarse  and  brutal  way  of 
doing  hj  main  strength  what  ihej 
were  accustomed  to  &ink  could  be 
much  more  genteelly  and  scientifi- 
cally effected  by  art.  Then,  too, 
the  outside  world  were  just  as  likelv 
to  be  right  as  themselves,  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  result  of  the 
canvassing  at  Albany.  This  was  a 
material  evil.    These  considerations 


laid  the    train  for    the  foOowing 
series  of  facts. 

On  February  17  the  stock  bad 
been  selling  in  the  neighboubood 
of  879  per  share.     By  March  17  it 
had  alien  to  ^65.     On  March  19 
it  was  up  again  to  £72^,  with  great 
excitement  in  the  market.    Bothy 
April  16  the  repeated  annonnoe- 
ments  from  Albany  of  odds  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Drew,  drove  it  down 
again  to  near  06^.     It  was  agtdn 
just  restlessly  achieving  the  usoal 
reactionary  rise,   when    suddealy, 
on  April  21,  in  the  forenoon,  cute 
many    hasty    messages    over  the 
wires  from  Albany,  that  ihe  Drew 
Bill  had  passed  the  Assembly.  This 
was    unanticipated    news.     Those 
who  looked  for  this  as  the  fin&l 
result,  had  not  looked  for  it  at  so 
early  a  day.     It  created  the  utinost 
excitement   and    confusion.      The 
brokers  rushed  to  sell  their  own 
and  their  customers'  stock.    In  a 
few  minutes  the  quotations  were 
again  at  $6^^  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  buyers.     This  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  between  noon  and 
one  o'clock.    But  at  one  o'clock  the 
inconstant  gale  veered  in  an  instant 
and  set  in  equally  strong  fi:t>m  the 
opposite  quarter.     By  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Erie  sold  at  £711 
a  rise  of  eleven  per  cent,  in  three 
hours,  succeeding  a  fall  of  half  that 
amount  in  one  hour.     How  m&nj 
fortunes  of  those  ill-starred  beings, 
the  '  outsiders,'  were  made  and  lost 
in  those  four    brief   and  anxious 
hours  dignified  history  halh  taken 
no  note.     But  numerous  as  mnsi 
have  been  the  losers,  and  severely 
as  they  must  have  suffered  (maoy 
doubtless   to  the  degree  of  utter 
ruin),   they  had    the  pleasure  of 
hearing   that    there    had   been  a 
method  in  the  matter,  though  they 
did  not  learn  it  till  too  late.    Be- 
tween  Saturday  and    Monday,  i^ 
was    soon  told,   hands    had   been 
struck    between    the    combatfta£s. 
Means  had  been  found  for  making 
the  apparently  hostile  leffi^oo. 
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perfeotlj  satis&ctoiy  to  Vanderbilt, 
and  in  like  manner  for  making  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  shares  yeiy 
agreeable  to  Drew.  The  two  had 
made  np  with  each  other  qnicklj, 
after  the  injunction  of  Scripture. 
Only  one  role  was  inflexibly  fol- 
lowed :  The  public  expected  the 
stock  to  go  down;  it  did  go  np. 
The  public  lost,  and  somebody,  of 
conrse,  gained.  The  treaty  was 
signed  and  sealed  in  secret.  But 
it  was  more  potent  than  many 
treaties,  longer  in  the  making, 
have  proved  to  be ;  for  it  effected  a 
permanent  peace.  Erie  was  soon 
left  to  fluctuate  gently,  a  few  dollars 
one  way  in  one  week,  and  back 
again  in  the  week  following ;  like 
a  drowi^  old  lady,  nodding  to  sleep 
in  her  cnair.  Time  must  be  given 
to  the  scandal  to  blow  over.  Best 
and  forgetfulness  must  ensue.  Then 
by-and-by  it  would  be  time  to  go 
to  work  again  and  reap  from  the 
ever-matunng  field  of  the  'out- 
siders '  another  harvest. 

New  York  is  a  vile  place  in  the 
heats  of  an  American  summer, 
especially  in  the  month  of  August 
and  early  in  September.  Foul, 
dnsty,  and  hot,  it  breeds  illness  and 
ensures  perpetual  discomfort.  The 
thermometer  often  ranges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  100^  Fahrenheit 
for  days  in  succession.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  those  who  have 
money  to  spend,  or  to  lose,  should 
stay  to  spend  or  lose  it  under  such 
disagreeable  circumstances.  The 
stock-market  at  this  season  is  usually 
left  free  from  the  raids  of  all '  first- 
class  operators.'  The  August  and 
September  of  1868  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  In  the 
heat,  both  Drew  and  Vanderbilt 
slept.  But  the  seed  of  harmony, 
which  they  had  sown  in  the  spring- 
time, bourgeoned  sturdily  in  this 
growing  season,  and  by  the  autumn 
the  expected  jovial  harvest  was 
ready  for  the  hands  of  the  reapers. 
This  time  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered.    Merchants  of  every  class 


and  degree,  even  labourers,  felt  the 
fearful  and  destroying  weight  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  speculated 
in  Erie.  The  new  scheme  was 
thoroughly  novel,  but  was  one  of 
the  most  mischievous,  cruel,  and 
cold-blooded  acts  of  villany  that 
has  ever  been  perpetrated  within 
the  technicality  of  the  law.  Here- 
tofore  the  scene  of  contest  had  been 
confined  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  persons  who  had  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  resist  the  vicious 
allurements  of  that  quarter,  were  at 
least  free  from  direct  injury  from 
the  business  conducted  there.  But 
now  everywhere  the  wheels  of 
honest,  legitimate,  necessary  busi- 
ness were  seriously  clogged,  often 
were  completely  stopped.  The  pro- 
sperous and  honourable  merchant 
in  high  standing  was  plunged  in 
sudden  and  undeserved  Imnkruptoy. 
For  the  wisest  man  could  never 
have  forecast  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  American  busi- 
ness world,  which  was  so  suddenly 
and  so  skilfully  brought  about  by 
three  or  four  unprincipled  men, 
always  hitherto  ignored  in  the  more 
respectable  circles  of  business  men. 
Even  the  daily  labourer,  thrown  out 
of  employment,  could  not  get  bread 
and  fire  for  the  family  which  in 
ordinary  times  he  could  keep  sup- 
plied with  every  substantial  com- 
fort. Alarm  and  terror  spread 
through  the  land.  A  panic  seized 
the  whole  community.  Failures 
increased  on  every  side.  In  a  state 
of  affiiirs  for  which  the  history  of 
no  business  community  in  the  world 
furnished  a  precedent,  every  one 
was  equally  unable  to  read  the 
future.  The  distress,  the  misery, 
were  universal ;  no,  not  quite  uni- 
versal, for  the  Erie  clique  were 
quietly  rolling  up  Orientel  fortunes. 
The  taJe  is  as  follows :  When  in 
the  month  of  July  Erie  appeared 
quite  steady  at  gjz  and  thereaboute 
per  share,  business  men  and  capita- 
liste,  looking  to  the  causes  which 
ought  to  govern  the  prosperity,  and 
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caaaeqnentlj  the  vaiae,  of  milroads 
connectiQg  the  western  country 
with  the  seaboard,  veiy  jnstlj  an- 
ft  ticipated  an  improvement  in  their 
^  business,  and  a  concomitant  ad- 
yance  in  their  market  value  daring 
the  coming  six  months.  •  The  grain 
crops  promised  to  be  nnnsually 
abundant.  The  election  of  Qenend 
Grant  included  the  defeat  of  the 
repudiationists  and  the  firm  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  and  honest  finan- 
cial policy,  and  General  Grant's 
election  became  every  day  matter 
of  greater  certainty.  So  buyers 
were  plenty  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  tendency  of  prices  seemed  firmly 
upward,  Erie  felt  the  universal  in- 
fluence, and  all  that  was  offered 
was  readily  bought  at  the  current 
quotations.  Thereupon  Mr*  Drew 
and  his  confederates  arranged  a 
little  scheme  ;  in  the  profits,  if  not 
in  the  preparation,  of  which,  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  had  the  credit  of  being 
a  cheerful  participant.  As  fast  as 
the  ready  purchasers  could  be  in- 
duced to  buy,  the  conspirators  freely 
sold.  They  sold  all  the  stock  they 
had,  and  then  they  begun  to  put 
out  contracts  to  deliver  stock  at  a 
ftiture  day  at  the  present  prices. 
/  In  view  of  the  anticipated  advance, 
/  persons  were  abundsjit  who  agreed 
/  to  take  these  contracts  and  to  pay. 
at  a  future  day  the  price  which  the 
stock  was  worth  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. 

When  contracts  to  a  sufficiently 
vast  amount  had  been  effected  with 
persons  of  unquestionable  financial 
responsibiUty,  Mr.  Drew  and  his 
coi^ederates,  a  little  before  their 
contracts  matured,  entered  upon  a 
series  of  proceedings  intended  to 
depress  the  price  of  the  stock,  so 
that  they  could  buy  in  at  a  low 
price  what  they  were  to  dispose  of 
for  a  high  price.  The  simple  trick 
of  manu&cturing  new  shares  was 
\  the  first  and  most  obvious  expe- 
'  dient.  So  these  gentlemen  delibe- 
,  rately  created  out  of  nothing — de- 
spising the  proverb  of  the  Romans, 


quite  antiquated  in  these  'i 
^m^^^i— -fi-n  ri\\  an  immense  pniwlyp  of 
new  shares  of  Erie  Railway  stock  as 
literally  almost  doubled  the  ntmbc? 
previously  in  existence.     Stnighi. 
way  thej  again  opened  the  ahice- 
ways,  and  we  flood  of  new  certifi- 
cates again  inundated  Wall  Streek 
The  effect  was  instant  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  as  we  have  seea 
it  before  in  Mr.  Drew's  fiampaign 
in  1866.      The  denizens  and  fre- 
quenters  of  that  thoroughfare  of 
money-changers    had    learned    to 
watch  the  symptoms  in  Erie  veir 
closely.      They    saw    that    a  M 
was  engineered.     They  heard  that 
still  more  issues  were  to  be  made. 
Everybody  resolved  to  *  catch  stq)' 
this  time ;  and  everybody  began  to 
'  sell  short '  at  the  best  prioe  he  was 
offered,  feeling  sure  that  howerer 
low  it  might  seem,  yet  below  the 
lowest  depth,  Mr.   Drew  might,  if 
he  chose,   find   lower   deeps   stilL 
This  feeling  on  the  street  helped 
the  conspirators  just  so  much:  it 
broke  all  confidence   in  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  prices  of 
the  stock,  and  sent  it  down  very 
rapidly. 

JBut  there  was  still  a  rock  ahead. 
The  '  combination '  meant  to  make 
a  boundless  profit  out  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  they  had  gone  into  it  upon 
a  correspondingly  magnificent  scale. 
Their  contracts  to  deliver  were  euor- 
mous.    Flooded  as  the  street  was 
with  stock,  if  they  should  under- 
take to  buy  in  enough  to  fiJI  all 
their  contracts  it  would  create  a 
demand  which  would  be  very  sen- 
sibly &lt  in  the  market ;  at  the  first 
symptom  of  a  rise  in  price,  the  first 
whisper  that    the    Drewites  were 
buying,   all    the    other    outsideis 
who  had  sold  short  would  in  a 
panic  rush  to  buy  in  stock  to  fill 
their  own  contracts;   Erie  would 
bound  up,  and  the  chque  would  be 
caught  ia  a  trap.     This  would  not 
do,  so  another  scheme  <^  unpan^ 
leled  audacity  and  perfect  vrntts^ 
was  00: 
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The  National  Banks  of  New  York 
ai^  together,  to  the  United  States, 
pretty  much  what    the    Bank  of 
England   i^    to    England.      Their 
fiTiAnnial  condition  governs  the  fi- 
nancial   condition    of    the    whole 
country.      The  Act  nnder  which 
they  are  estahlished  obliges  them 
to  have  always  in  their  vaults  a 
reserve  of  legal  tender    notes,    or 
^greenhacks^    as    they  are    called, 
equal  to  tweniy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  indebtedness  of  tixe*  bank  to 
depositors,  borrowers,  &c.     Conse- 
quently,  for   every  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  'greenbacks'  held 
by   a  bank  it  must    contract  its 
loans  by  three  times  that  amount. 
This  law  furnished  the  'combina- 
tion' a  sure  base  from  which  to 
manceuvre.     AH  the  stock  which 
they  had  been  creating  and  issuing 
they  had  sold  for  cash,  and  this 
cash  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Besides  this  sum  they  con- 
trolled near  four  millions  more.  The 
entire  amount  they  deposited  among 
ilie  banks  of  New  York  City.  Then, 
without  warning  and  by  simulta- 
neous action,  they  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  of  this  immense 
sam,   and    they  demanded    it    in 
*  greenbacks.'    '  Greenbacks '  being 
the  only  legal  tender  in  the  country 
(except  the  'demonetised'  gold), 
the    banks   were  obliged   to    pay 
over  every  dollar  in  '  greenbacks.' 
Not  only  was  this  enormous  sum, 
near  fourteen  millions  of  dollars, 
thus    withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  locked  up  in  private  reposito- 
ries, as  it  were,  in  a  moment ;  but 
the  same  action  rendered  necessary 
the  instant  reduction  of  loans  to 
three  times  ihat  amount^  or  near 
forty-two  millions  more.    The  fi- 
nancial  resources    of   New   York 
were   substantially    reduced    at   a 
blow  by  some  fifty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  whole  country  felt  the  stroke 
hke  an  electric  shock.  One  of 
those  teprrible  panics,  which  some- 


times at  long  intervals  shake  the 
business  world  of  a  kingdom  or  a 
continent  to  its  very  cen^,  reigned 
in  an  instant  throughout  the  land. 
Its  terrors  were  aggravated  by  the 
fiust  that  in  the  entire  absence  of 
natural  causes,  it  had   been    and 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  no  one ; 
and  the  same  reason  rendered  its 
course    and    duration  equally  un- 
certain*    Biuin  and  confusion  were 
on  every  side.     In  the  stock-mar- 
ket all  was  chaos.     Many  stocks 
fell  thirty  per  cent.     Loans  backed 
by  the  best  securities  were  hardly 
to  be  obtained  at  the  terrible  rate 
of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  per  day. 
Even  Government  bonds  fell  up- 
wards of   five  per  cent,   between 
morning    and    night.      Legitimate 
business    was     at     a     stsmd-stiU. 
Honest    old-£EU9hioned    merchants, 
whose  toils  were  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  lost  the  hard-earned  gains  of 
a  laborious  lifetime.     But  the  Erie 
clique  throve  merrily.   Their  cheer- 
fal  countenances  were  the    silver 
lining  to  the  dark  cloud,  and  shot 
out  gleams  of  radiant  light  into  the 
blackness   about  them.     Erie  was 
selling  at  ^35.     They  bought  in  all 
the^  wanted,  and  secured  a  profit 
which  it  is  probably  safe  to  reckon 
at  not  less  than  $10  per  share — a 
huge    percentage !     By  way  of  a 
little  episode,  at  this  moment,  they 
made  a  lightsome  and  very  success* 
ful  raid  into  the  gold  market,  using 
their  store  of  ready  cash  to  buy  up 
aU  the  gold  offering  for  sale,  running 
up  the  price,   upsetting  ihe  whole 
system  of  foreign  ezchiULges,  inflict- 
ing severe  losses  upon  sJl  foreign 
merchants,  and  through  them  doing 
a  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  but  finally  making  by 
this  littie  incidental  by-play  a  very 
snug   profit    in    ready  money  for 
themselves. 

But  the  business  was  very  far 
from  done  yet.  While  everybody 
else  lay .  prostrate,  breathless  and 
exhausted  by  the  sharp  agony ; 
while  the  banks,  many  of  which  had 
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barely  avoided  suspension,  were 
wound  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  ner- 
vous anxiety  in  divining  what  might 
be  the  next  development,  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  partners  were  preparing  to 
play  the  last  part  of  a  game  which 
they  considered  as  only  half 
finished.  They  had  played  their 
cards  to  establish  a  see-saw,  and 
their  tactics  were  as  successful  as 
they  were  scientific.  They  proposed 
now  to  make  another  profit  fiom  a 
rise  in  Erie,  probably  little  less  than 
that  which  they  had  just  made 
from  its  fall.  When  the  stock  was 
foiling,  and  when  on  every  side 
*  short  sales'  were  offering,  they 
had  themselves  covertly  taken  many 
of  these  short  contracts,  wbich  the 
'outsiders,'  in  such  ill-fated  confi- 
dence of  being  for  once  at  least 
surely  in  the  right,  had  so  lavishly 
put  forth  at  steadily  decreasing 
prices.  So,  in  the  panic,  the  clique 
bought  up  all  the  stock  they  were 
able  to  find,  being  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  all  there  was  in  the 
market.  Now,  when  the  contracts 
which  they  had  so  artfully  taken 
from  the  'short  sellers'  were  ma- 
turing, they  ruthlessly  demanded 
of  these  unfortunates  the  fulfilment 
of  their  bargains.  Very  little  stock 
was  to  be  had  at  the  brokers* 
boards,  for  nearly  all  was  stored 
away  safe  and  sound  in  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  conspirators.  Many 
of  the  short  contracts  had  not  been 
made  for  speculation,  but  had  been 
the  method  resorted  to  by  English 
and  Gherman  holders,  for  saving 
themselves  from  feeling  the  full 
force  of  the  anticipated  declension 
of  the  stock  to  its  natural  worthless- 
ness.  The  foreign  certificates  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  come  across 
the  ocean.  But  Mr.  Drew  had  no 
bowels  of  compassion.  The  con- 
tracts, on  whosesoever  behalf  made, 
must  be  fiUed.  So  the  brokers  had 
to  buy  the  stock  from  the  clique  at 
whatever  prices  they  chose  to 
name.  They  were  merciful,  and 
did  not  exact  more  than  from  ,^55 


to  06o  per  share.  Sales  were  made 
for  inmiediate  delivery  to  persons 
who  were  obliged  to  have  the  shioes 
at  once,  for  upwards  of  $^%,  at  the 
same  moment  and  in  the  same  room 
when  and  where  sales  of  shares  de- 
liverable two  days  later  were  made 
at  only  $J^S,  This  extraordinaiy  cir- 
cumstance shows  how  thoroughly 
'the  combination'  had  'covrnd' 
the  'shorts.'  The  connoisfieors 
thought  it,  on  the  whole,  the  neateit 
and  most  artful  manoeuvre  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  six  years 
of  stock-campaigning.  So  manj  of 
the  sufferers  too  were  among  the 
trans- Atlantic  holders,  that  the 
whole  affair  seemed  not  unpatriotic. 
This,  however,  about  finished 
matters.  It  was  no  longer  easj, 
even  among  the  -most  demented 
stock-g^amblers,  to  find  any  one 
with  money  to  lose,  who  cared  either 
to' buy  or  to  sell  Erie  shares.  It 
was  time  for  another  lull.  For  the 
present  it  only  behoved  the  Drew- 
ites  to  clear  up  the  rubbish  which 
their  hasty  advance  and  recoil  had 
left  strewn  about.  The  balk  of 
this  rubbish  was  in  the  formof  cer- 
tificates  for  any  quantity  of  shares 
in  the  Erie  Baiboad,  which  still  r&- 
noained  in  their  hands,  but  upon 
which  they  no  longer  set  any  espe- 
cial value.  They  could  not  sell  the 
stuff  now,  and  its  gradual  &11  to 
its  proper  worthlessness  was  inevi- 
table. J£  the  fall  took  place  while 
the  shares  were  still  in  their  hands 
it  would  absorb  pretiy^  mnch  all 
their  gains,  vast  as  these  were.  The 
president,  treasurer,  and  directors 
of  Erie  preferred  to  have  their  little 
properties  invested  in  nearly  anj 
other  road  whatsoever  rather  than  in 
that  which  they  themselves  had  so 
honestly  managed.  But  no  diffi- 
culty baulked  their  ingenuity  long. 
When  they  could  sell  their  shares 
to  nobody  else,  they  sold  them  to 
the  devoted  corporation  itself  The 
method  by  which  they  accomplished 
this  was,  strange  to  say,  harmless  to 
the  general  public,  though  not  con- 
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dncire  to  the  increase  of  the  fair 
fame  of  the  New  York  judiciary. 
These  gentlemen  went  before  the 
'Erie  Jndge.'  That  personage 
granted  a  friendly  injunction  against 
Mr.  Drew  and  his  associates,  and 
appointed  one  of  them  receiver  and 
another  custodian  of  the  fonds  and 
property  of  the  corporation.  This 
was  as  a  precaution  against  the 
issue  of  any  other  injunction,  and 
the  appointment  of  any  other  per- 
sons to  these  important  offices  of 
trnst.  Entrenched  behind  so  useful 
a  barrier  against  all  intrusion,  the 
treasurer  and  his  confreres  were 
able  to  carry  out  without  molesta- 
iion  another  duty  imposed  by  their 
jndge  upon  them.  Tnis  was  simply 
an  order  authorising  the  'receiver 
to  buy,  at  his  own  discretion,  for 
account  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  two  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  the  company's 
stock,  at  the  regular  marhet  jmce^ 
not  to  exceed  par.  ^  We  have  seen 
that  the  treasury  of  the  road  was 
amply  stocked  with  ready  money 
with  which  to  make  these  pur- 
chases from  the  conspirators ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  they  had 
bought  their  shares  at  panic  prices, 
and  see  that  the  regular  market 
pfrice  after  the  making  of  this  order 
was  $^i  per  share,  we  shall  be 
relieved  from  any  tender  anxiety 
lest  Mr.  Drew  and  his  friends  suf- 
fered any  loss  by  reason  of  having  a 
good  deal  of  the  stock  still  on  hand 
when  they  concluded  their  '  opera- 
tions.' They  now  promptly  obeyed 
the  orders  of  a  judge  whom  it  had 
not  always  been  their  wont  to 
respect  so  dutifully.  They  handed 
over  their  stock  to  Mr.  Drew  in  his 
capacity  as  treasurer,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  that  gentleman  paid 
them  for  the  same,  from  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  a  price  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was 
rather  higher  than  the  average  cost 
to  them.  The  job  was  •  at  last 
finished  iq  a  clean  workmanlike 
manner. 

VOL.  LXnX. — ^KO.  CCCCLXXIII. 


Thus  ends  our  tale.  Yet  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  even  the  limits 
of  American  patience,  always  kindly 
extended  to  'smartness,'  seem  to 
have  been  exceeded  by  the  last 
doings  of  the  Erie  clique.  There 
was  a  perfect  howl  of  popular  in- 
dignation and  wrath  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
powerful  nucleus  furnished  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
been  mined  or  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  the  financial  panic,  which 
has  hardly  yet  spent  its  entira  force. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Drew  and  his 
friends  have  not  been  visibly 
affected  by  the  weight  of  universal 
execration.  So  far  from  succumb- 
ing to  it,  they  rather  triumph  in 
their  distinguished  skill  and  auda- 
city. They  do  not  hide  from  the 
public  eye,  but  prefer  to  show  them- 
selves conspicuously.  One  of  them 
has  bought  out  the  French  opera 
bouff6  company,  which  has  hem  so 
popular  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
daily  flaunts  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outraged  public  as  its  'pro- 
prietor.' This  gentleman,  however, 
is  said  to  have  passed  his  earlier 
manhood  in  the  elevating  employ 
of  a  circus-troupe,  and  his  last, 
achievement  is  probably  only  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  youthful  prime.  But  the- 
general  feeling  has  exercised  its 
inflaence  upon  the  national  legis- 
lators, who  are  striving  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  manceuvres  by 
legislative  enactment.  Also  the  ' 
stock  of  the  Erie  Bailroad  is  no  • 
longer  called  at  the  regular  sessions, 
of  3ie  New  York  brokers*  boards ;. 
nor  will  it  be  again  admitted  upon 
the  list  until  its  directors  have 
complied  with  such  provisions  for 
the  public  registration  of  the  stock 
as,  it  is  supposed,  will  effectually 
prevent  its  future  increase  or  de- 
crease by  covert  action.  For  the 
present  the  road  has  been  resolutely 
sent  to  Coventry.  What  the  direc-* 
tors  will  do  is  not  yet  apparent, 
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Perliapfl  they  ore  satisfied  and  will 
retire  to  enjoj  their  fortanes  in 
an  elegant  and  literary-  leisure. 
Thej  can  afford  to  do  so,  if  thej 
wish.  •  Perhaps  even  they  will  seek 
to  sanctify  the  acquiring  of  mnch 
by  evil  means  by  the  devotion  of  a 
portion  of  it  to  benevolent  purposes. 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  has  already  set 
them  an  example  in  this  direction, 
and  has  taken  public  worship  and 
public  education  under  his  special 
and  liberal  patronage,  vastly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  cynical  press  of 
New  Tork  Ciiy. 


Note. — ^Among  the  multitude  of 
articles  of  every  descriptiou,  pub- 
lished in  America,  in  which  titese 
scandalous  proceedings  have  been 
detailed  and  reprobated,  an  artade 
in  the  AmeriecM  Law  BevietPf  OoL 
1868,  written  by  General  Ondes 
Francis  Adams,  jun.,  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  deals  with  the  Bpring 
proceedings  as  '  An  Episode  in  U» 
Courts, '  and  displays  a  picture  whieh 
will  astound  everybody.  This  has 
been  widely  disseminated,  and 
doubtless  with  much  effect^  in  the 
United  States. 
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LIFE    IN    INDIA. 


CHAPTER  in. 
INDU   EIGHTY    T£ABS    AQO — A    BETBOSPECT. 


r  considering  Indi^  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  we  xxrast  divide 
the  subject  into  three  epocHs.  The 
early  period  when,  the  overland 
rente  not  yet  being  discovered,  com- 
mnnication  with  England  was  a 
matter  of  months  instead  of  days ; 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  mutiny  of 
1857 ;  and  the  present  time.  To 
the  first  of  these  we  must  give  oar 
exclusive  attention  at  some  length. 
The  second  can  be  treated  of  when 
we  describe  social  India  as  it  is  at 
this  day. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English 
in  England  were  widely  different 
from  what  we  find  them  to-day.  In 
India,  a  century  ago,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  bore  bat  a  faint  and  merely 
snperficial  resemblance  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  present  time.  From 
the  Governor- General  down  to  the 
humblest  junior  factor  at  a  factory, 
from  the  veteran  commandant  to 
the  junior  ensign,  the  Englishmen 
in  India  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  no  more  re- 
sembled their  descendants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  the  Norman 
horseman  who  foaght  at  Hastings 
resembled  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  acres  won  under  the  ban- 
ner of  William  the  bastard.  To 
some  eictent  the  Anglo-Indian  of 
1760-70  did  observe  the  fashions, 
manners,  and  customs  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  England,  only  the  new 
and  evanescent  fashions  had  lost 
their  novelty  during  the  six  or 
seven  months'  voyage  round  the 
Cape,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
had  to  be  adapted  to  a  climate 
which  rendered  much  that  attached, 
M  a  matter  of  course,  to  every-day 
life  in  England  simply  impossible. 
In  some  instances,  the  Anglo-Indian 


of  that  period  went  beyond  his 
compatriot  at  home  ;  in  others,  he 
could  only  feebly  imitate  him. 
Within  the  walls  of  Fort  William 
it  was  as  easy  —  nay,  easier  —  to 
drink  too  mach  wine  as  it  was 
ander  the  roof-tree  of  a  London 
tavern.  A  duel  could  as  well  come 
off,  provided  that  an  early  hour 
were  selected,  near  the  large  banyan 
tree  on  the  Calcutta  race-course  as 
it  could  in  Battersea  fields.  And 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  the  period  did 
drink  and  fight  his  duel  with  as 
perfect  satisfaction  as  though  he 
had  not  been  exiled  from  his  native 
land.  But  there  were  many  things 
that  he  could  not  do,  or  could  only 
do  incompletely.  He  could  not 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  society  of 
his  fellow  countrywomen  apon  as 
large  a  scale  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  in  the  country  of  his 
birth.  Englishwomen  were  scarce. 
It  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time 
to  encourage  them  to  come  out  by 
marrying  &em  when  they  arrived, 
and  few  English  ladies  were  ad- 
venturous enough  to  go  out  to  a 
distant  country  where  a  bad  climate 
and  indifferent  society  were  com- 
bined with  a  wretched  matrimonial 
market.  A  select  few  did  venture 
and  were  successful.  There  were 
English  wives  ruling  Anglo-Indian 
homes  even  then.  But  the  majority 
of  the  men  lived  in  single  blessed- 
ness or  substituted  for  Sie  civilised 
chain  of  Hymen  the  barbarous 
fetters  of  zenana  life.  In  regard 
to  literature,  there  was  at  that  time 
in  India  a  sad  dearth.  There  was 
no  local  English  journal  of  repute — 
for  journalism  could  hardly  exist  in 
a  land  which  was  only  opened  to 
those  who  were  licensed  to  enter  it, 
and  where  freedom  of  the  press 
was  unknown.  There  was  little 
s  s  2 
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English  literature  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept a  doll  Qovemment  gazette; 
for  the  few  who  were  in  the  country 
had  other  and  more  remuneratiye 
occupation  than  writing.  There 
was  no  native  literature,  even  for. 
those  who  understood  the  language 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  it ;  and  it 
was  idle  to  attempt  to  introduce 
into  ^dia  any  English  writings 
except  those  few  standard  works 
the  interest  of  which  survived  a 
voyage  that  might  be  got  through  in 
six  months,  or  might  be  protracted 
indefinitely.  There  was  no  adequate 
substitute  for  club  life  where  society 
was  so  restricted  in  number,  so 
scattered  as  to  position,  and  so  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  difficulties 
of  communication.  And  there  was 
only  a  feeble  show  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day  when  nearly 
everything  in  the  way  of  diversion 
had  to  be  projected  by  amateurs, 
whose  time  was  principally  taken 
up  in  stirring  the  waters  of 
Pactolus. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Anglo-Indian,  even  then,  clung  with 
some  degree  of  tenacity  to  his 
English  associations.  It  is  said 
that,  go  where  he  will,  the  Briton 
of  the  present  takes  with  him  his 
Worcester  sauce,  Bass's  beer,  and 
Murray's  Guide-book;  and  the 
Briton  of  1 770,  being  condemned  to 
spend  the  best  days  of  his  existence 
in  India,  did  no  doubt  similarly 
veam  after  the  pleasures  of  English 
life.  He  was  excluded  by  a  dreary 
waste  of  sea  from  the  joys  of  drink- 
ing pump  water,  flirting,  and  dan- 
cing at  the  wells;  from  my  lady 
Betty  Spadille's  card  parties  in 
Russell  Square ;  from  the  jovial 
society  of  the  cocoa-club,  or  coffee- 
house, and  from  all  the  fascinations 
of  London  life.  But  he  did  his 
best  to  have  the  shadows  of  those 
good  things,  the  substance  of  which 
was  denied  to  him,  and  was  so  &r 
like  his  modem  representative.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  adopted 
much  of  the  custom  of  the  natives, 


and  fell  in  with  the  habits  of  tiie 
country  to  an  extent  which  is  now 
utterly  unknown.  His  domes^ 
life  was  too  frequently  conducted 
on  the  native  system,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  zenana  society  told  upon 
his  character,  or  directed  his  mode 
of  living  in  many  ways. 

But  what  influenced  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  of  that  day 
more  than  this  intercourse  withtlie 
dark-skinned    and    darker-minded 
houris  of  the  harem  was  his  peculiftr 
position  in  the  country  quixid  tibe 
natives  subject  more  or  less  to  him, 
and  the  masters  (the  HonouiaUe 
E.  I.  Co.),  to  whose  orders  he  wu, 
professedly,    subordinate.       When 
Warren  Hastings  governed  India, 
the  idea  of  swaying  the  country  as 
rulers  was  yet  new  to  us,  and  ^ 
ruling  power  still  adhered  to  its 
trading  interests.      We   had  onlj 
recently  secured  our  position  in  the 
south  from  the  attack  of  the  Frendi 
and  wrested  from  our  Gallic  rivals 
that  territory  lying  between  the 
Biver  Eistnah  and  Gape  Gomorin, 
of  which  Dupleix  was   nominated 
governor.     We  had  but  yesterday 
deposed    the    Nuwab    Nazim  ^ 
Bengal,  our  implacable  foe  Snraj- 
00-dowlah,  and  placed  a  creators  of 
our  own  and  a  traitor  to  his  country- 
men on  the  throneof  Moorshedabad. 
We  still  admitted  the  superiority 
of  the  title  of  the  Mogul,  though 
our    obeisance    before    the   D^i 
throne  was  but  an  empty  form; 
and  we  had  as  yet  acquired  no 
territorial    possession  whatever  in 
Northern  India.   A  few  years  since, 
and  the  natives  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  English  aU  but  crushed  in 
every    part    of   India.      In    174S 
Dupleix,  supporting  the  claims  of 
Mirzapha  Jung  and  Ghunda  Sahib 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccanand 
Gamatic,  had  triumphed  over  the 
English    and    their    allies,   Nazir 
Jung    and  Anaverdy    Elhan,  and 
made  the  French  flajg  dominant  in 
the  Madras  Presidency.    In  ijy^ 
Suraj-oo-dowlah    had,  apparentlj, 
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conquered  us  finaUy  in  Bengal.  And 
now  that  Warren  £[a8ting8  was  go- 
vernor, they  saw  the  British  power 
established  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever,  the  French  possessions  reduced 
to  one  or  two  small  trading  towns, 
and  the  house  of  our  enemy,  Suraj- 
oo-dowlah,  deposed  and  almost  an- 
mbilated.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  were  impressed  by  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  perseverance 
of  their  European  conquerors,  and 
that,  until  they  learnt,  in  later 
years,  how  conquest  can  be  tem- 
pered by  moderation,  they  held 
their  Hves  and  fortunes  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  ? 

The  histoiy  of  British  admini- 
stration in  India  during  the  time 
of  Glive  and  Warren  Hastings  has 
material  in  it  for  half  a  dozen  ro- 
mances. Few  novels  possess  half 
the  interest,  even  in  respect  of  in- 
cident, than  is  to  be  found  in 
Macaulay's  essays  on  the  lives  of 
these  two  great  men.  A  clerk  in 
Madras  is  called  upon  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  to  cast  down 
the  pen  and  draw  the  sword;  his 
military  genius  is  recognised  at 
once ;  his  successes  are  brilliant 
almost  beyond  parallel ;  and  he  be- 
comes a  distinguished  general  and 
diplomatist  while  yet  in  the  veiy 
spring  of  manhood.  What  travel- 
stain^  hero  of  G.  P.  B.  James's 
creation  ever  occapied  a  position 
more  romantic  and  perilous  than 
that  of  Clive  when,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Bhagirutty,  he  debated  whether 
he  should  give  battle  to  Suraj-oo- 
dowlah  on  the  field  of  Plassey  P 
Having  at  his  command  a  small 
force  barely  numbering  3,000  of  all 
arms,  and  that  small  body  princi- 
pally comprised  of  native  sepoys, 
he  had  to  determiue  whether  he 
would  meet  an  army  of  ten  times 
his  own  strength.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  bought  over  Meer  Jaffir, 
who  had  engaged  to  come  over  to 
the  British  with  his  troops  when 
the  battle  conmienced.  But  the 
mercenary  who  became  au  ally  by 


one  act  of  treachery  might  well  fail 
at  the  last  moment  hj  another,  and 
the  assistance  of  Meer  Jaffir  was 
but  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon. 
The  council  of  war  called  together 
by  Glive  voted  against  giving  the 
enemy  battle,  and  GHve,  moved 
then  by  prudential  considerations, 
voted  with  the  majority.  But  on 
second  thoughts  he  determined  to 
risk  all.  He  took  his  small  army 
into  the  field,  and  won  a  victory 
which  made  India  ours  in  the  face 
of  odds  that  might  have  deterred 
any  hero  of  romance  from  attempt- 
ing such  a  chance.  Is  there  not 
matter  enough  for  a  *  sensation' 
novel  in  that  forged  treaty  by 
which  the  heart  of  Oomachund, 
the  intriguing  banker  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  was  broken,  and  the 
character  of  Ghve  stained  ?  Glive, 
unable  to  win  the  assistance  of 
Oomachund,  save  upon  impossible 
terms,  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
him.  It  is  not  intended  by  Glive 
that  this  treaty  shall  be  adhered 
to  after  the  occasion  calling  for  it 
is  passed.  But  there  is  among 
Glive's  council  one  who  has  an  idea 
of  poHtical  morality,  which  was  not 
always  entertained  at  that  time. 
This  too-particular  member  will 
not  sign  the  spurious  document, 
and  Glive,  whose  conscience  is 
more  elastic,  forges  the  name  of  his 
scrupulous  associate.  Glive  secures 
all  that  the  assistance  of  Oomachund 
can  give  him,  and  then  comes  the 
denouement.  The  treaty  which  Oo- 
machund has  seen  is  not  the  genuine 
one :  the  crafty  Bengallee  has  been 
outwitted  in  his  own  fashion  by  the 
astute  Englishman;  and,  possibly, 
disgust  at  this  as  much  as  disap- 
pointment causes  that  deceived  old 
man  to  fall  senseless  when  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  made  known  to 
him. 

And  Warren  Hastings ; — is  there 
not  incident  enough  for  romance 
in  his  career  P  Now  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  at  Benares, 
he  escapes  by  a  series  of  happy 
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clianceB  from  what  appeared  inevit- 
able  death.  Now  settling  by  duel 
with  Francis  the  disputes  of  the 
council  chamber.  Now  in  the 
minority  in  that  council,  resigning, 
or  being  driven  from,  his  position 
as  Governor- General  only  to  acquire 
a  majority  and  depose  his  successor 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  Dir 
rectors.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  removing  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence  his  arch  enemy  Nund 
Goomar,  who  was  hanged  nominally 
for  forgery  (of  which  he  was  indu- 
bitably guilt)r),  but,  there  is  reason 
to  tlunk,  really  for  his  offence 
against  Warren  Hastings  in  that 
he  was  leagued  with  Francis  and 
others  of  the  Council  against  the 
Governor- General.  These  incidents 
are  not  given  in  chronological  se- 
quence, but  as  they  suggest  them- 
selves to  our  mind ;  and  we  do  not 
dwell  upon  them  at  any  length,  be- 
cause they  only  collaterally  attach 
to  our  subject—India  socially  con- 
sidered. But  to  some  extent  they 
do  affect  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion, for  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  the  natives  under 
British  rule  in  the  last  century 
were  taught  to  believe  the  power 
of  their  rulers  to  be  paramount, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitting  ex- 
amples of  the  political  morality  and 
independence  of  that  period. 

Ill-paid,  only  feebly  governed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home, 
and  with  power  nearly  unlimited 
over  the  natives,  the  servanta  of  the 
Company,  where  their  consciences 
permitted,  built  up  fortunes  which 
were  based  on  the  weakness  of 
the  conquered  people.  To  Clive 
and  Hastings  rich  treasuries  were 
opened,  with  the  request  that  these 
Governors  would  help  themselves. 
Both  took  handsome  fortunes  from 
these  caves  of  Aladdin,  and  one  of 
them  subsequently  expressed  his 
astonishment  that,  being  so  tempted, 
he  had  not  taken  more.  While  at 
the  orders  of  the  Directors  money 
was  wrung  out  of  the  country  to 


be  sent  home,  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  India*  for  this  purpose 
seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves.  The  Directors  used 
the  advice  of  Horace  on  this  pointy 
and  for  their  own  ends.  The  Indian 
rulers  were  to  get  money,  honesdy 
if  they  could,  but  they  were,  at  Jl 
events,  to  get  money.  And  the 
Indian  rulers  diA  get  money,  wi& 
more  or  less  honesty,  according  to 
circumstances,  both  for  the  Com- 
pany and  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  scandal  of  this  syston 
became  too  palpable  to  escape  atten- 
tion ;  and  Warren  Hiifitings  in  his 
later  administration,  smd  subse- 
quently Lord  Comwallis,  effected 
what  tiiey  could  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  The  pay  of  the  Company's 
servants  was  very  substantially  in- 
creased. The  Government  no  longer 
tacitly  admitted  the  right  of  eveiy 
man  to  help  himself.  But  many 
years  passed  before  the  Govern- 
ment officials  entirely  abandoned 
their  privilege  of  receiving  sucli 
gifts  (*  nuzzuTs^  in  the  langoage  of 
India,  ^  bribes,'  in  the  language  of 
fact)  as  were  offered  by  the  n&tiTes 
whom  they  could  either  injnre  or 
oblige.  The  Pagoda  tree  continaed 
for  some  time  to  yield  a  tolerable 
crop  to  those  who  shook  it.  And 
lavish  in  their  expenditure  while  in 
India,  most  of  the  Company's  sei^ 
vants  succeeded  in  amassing  goodly 
fortunes  to  bring  home  with  thenL 
A  very  good  idea  of  the  social 
life  of  India  from  1784  to  179718 
given  by  selections  from  the  Qoi' 
eiUta  CfazeUe  and  OrienUd  Adt^- 
Ueer^  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton- 
Karr,  President  of  the  Bengal 
Biccord  Commission;  and  we  will 
proceed  to  look  into  these.  The 
Calcutta  Gazette  and  Orienial  Ad- 
vertiser was  published  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Council,  and 
was  made  the  vehicle  for  all  Go- 
vernment notifications  and  advff- 
tisements.  It  commenced  as  a 
weekly,  and,  though  almost  nuuu^ 
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]isii)g  the  field  tif  jonmalistn,  was 
bnt  a  very  pnny  literary  dwarf. 
The  idea  of  any  paper  sacceeding 
under  any  sort  of  government  con- 
trol IS  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
of  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  requisite  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion;  and  the  editor  of 
this  Indian  paper,  with  a  long  name 
and  very  short  editorial  matter, 
must  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of 
it.  As  an  instance  of  what  this 
suffering  scribe  had  to  contend 
against,  we  quote  a  Government 
notification,  which,  bearing  date 
February  lo,  1785,  is  published  in 
the  offending  jounial : 

We  are  directed  by  the  Honourable  the 
GoTemor-General  and  Ck>uncil  to  express 
their  entire  disapprobation  of  some  extracts 
from  English  newspapers  which  appeared 
in  this  paper,  during  a  short  period  when 
the  editor  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  en- 
trusting toother  hands  the  superintendence 
of  Uie  press. 

The  Honourable  the  Goremor-General 
and  Council  have  also  commanded  it  to  be 
made  known  that  the  permission  which 
they  granted  for  publishing  this  paper  was 
merely  confined  to  making  it  the  channel 
for  circulating  the  advertisements  of  Go- 
Temment;  and  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  as  under  their  authority 
in  any  other  respect  whatever.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  will  hold  the  editor  account- 
able to  them,  and  expect  that  he  do  not 
publish  anything  that  is  improper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
feelings  with  which  the  editor  went 
to  press  after  receiving  such  a  polite 
reminder  as  this.  He  was  to  pub- 
lish nothing  that  was  improper,  and 
he  had  to  remember  how  opinions 
vary  on  the  subject  of  propriety.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  journal 
was  not  a  miracle  of  editorial  power, 
or  that  the  original  matter  was 
scrappy  to  the  last  degree  ? 

Some  of  the  scraps  are  interesting 
in  themselves ;  others  are  useful  in 
showing  how  little  the  editor  under 
Crovemment  patronage  could  make 
of  his  subject.  Speaking  of  public 
characters,  the  Galcutta  Oazette^  &c., 
delivers  itself  on  sundiy  occasions, 


and  in  a  jerky  manner,  of  the  fol* 
lowing  observations : 

Sept.  16,  17S4.  The  Honourable  the.Qo^ 
vemor-General  left  Lucknow  on  U\e  z8th 
ult.  and  was  expected  to  be  at  Benares  on 
I^day  last 

Sept.  13, 1784.  We  have  the  happiness  to 
inform  the  public  that  Mrs.  Ha^ngs  had 
perfectly  recovered  her  health  before  her 
arrival  at  St.  Helena. 

Bee.  8,  1785.  Mr.  Hastings  met  with  a. 
most  gracious  reception  at  Court,  and  haa. 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour.  He  dined 
with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  received 
their  public  thanks  for  his  long  and  faithful 
services. 

Bee.  15,  1785.  Mr.  Hastings  is  in  high. 
&vour  with  the  King,  the  Boa^  of  Control^ 
and  the  Court  of  Directors. 

All  these,  and  many  more  B^aobf 
without  comment. 

Like  some  of  our  modem  journals 
the  Calcutta  Gazette,  &c.,  occasionally 
killed  some  great  public  character 
prematurely,  or  made  some  assertion 
wholly  unsupported  by  facts.  But, 
unlike  our  papers  of  to-dav,  it  had 
no  means  of  finding  out  the  truth 
and  correcting  these  misstatements 
immediately.  Thus,  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1786,  it  tells  the  public 
that '  certain  accounts  are  received 
of  the  death  of  Tippoo,'  and  proceeds^ 
with  all  appearance  of  veracity,  and 
as  much  detail  as  is  compatible  with 
the  necessary  brevity  of  its  edito- 
rials, to  describe  the  manner  of  that 
potentate's  death.  It  is  only  on  the 
23rd  of  the  next  month  that  a  letter 
from  Tellicherry  enables  the  editor 
to  contradict  himself,  which  he  does 
as  follows : 

The  report  of  the  Nabob  Tippoo  Sultan's 
death  was  propagated  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, and  corroborated  by  such  a  variety 
of  connected  circumstances  at  this  place, 
that  it  gained  implicit  belief;  however,  we 
are  now  fully  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
And  the  conviction  carries  with  it  a  severe 
stroke  on  our  commercial  interest,  as  a 
variety  of  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  wav 
of  staple  commodities,  of  sandalwooa, 
pepper,  and  cardamoms,  that  amount  al- 
most to  a  prohibition. 

Why  the  conviction  of  the  editor 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  or,  in- 
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deed,  why  the  fiulure  of  Tippoo  to 
die  when  the  editor  killed  him, 
shonld  affect  sandalwood,  pepper, 
and  cardamoms  in  this  disastrons 
waj,  we  are  left  to  find  oat  for  onr- 
selves,  and  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  despair  of  solving  such  an 
eniffma* 

As  Mr:  Seton-Earr  observes  in 
his  preface,  '  the  editor  of  the  Oa- 
zette  troubled  himself  little  with 
political  speculations.'  How  could 
he  do  so  with  that  injunction  about 
improper  subjects  still  ringing  in 
the  editorial  ears  P  He  had  to  fill 
his  columns  with  little  bits  of  local 
news,  extracts  from  English  papers, 
descriptions  (generally  translated 
from  vernacular  writings)  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  native  courts, 
-and  such  poetry  and  feeble  imita- 
tions of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator 
;taid  Tatler  as  obliging  correspon- 
*^ent8  could  provide  him  with.  Here 
ifl  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Indian  poetry 
in  1784: 

A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Calcutta  to  her 
friend  in  England. 

Dear down  Fm  set^ 

Here  to  dischaige  my  scribblinff  debt. 
How  shall  I  paint  the  plagues  I  bore, 
To  reach  this  so  much  talked  of  shore  ? 
What  hours  of  sickness,  spleen  and  hip, 
Pent  in  that  odious  thing,  a  ship ; 
What  rocks  and  storms  to  raise  one's  fear, 
What  broad  discourse  constrain'd  to  hear, 
With  calms  and  swells  so  teased  and  tum- 
bled, 
i^ith  such  strange  folks  together  jumbled ! 
Well,  thank  my  stars!  those  plagues  are 

past, 
A  social  air  I  breathe  at  last. 
A  little  close  I  must  confess  'tis. 
Where  SoFs  broad  beam  a  constant  guest  is. 
And  yet,  dear  girl,  this  pUce  has  aharms. 
Such  as  my  sprightly  bosom  warms ! 
No  place,  where  at  a  bolder  rate. 
We  females  bear  our  sovereign  state. 
•  Beauty  oe'er  points  its  arms  in  vain ; 
JSach  glance  subdues  some  melting  swain. 
*Ti8  true  thefoie  not  very  stout, 
Jfyr  formed  to  hold  a  combat  out  ; 
/So  flimsy  this  exhausted  race  is, 
Tkread-^per  forms,  and  parchment  faces. 
But  stay,  let  me  reserve  my  rhyme, 
To  show  you  how  I  spend  my  time. 


After  a  sultrjr  restless  night. 
Tormented  with  the  hum  axkd  bite 
Of  pois'nous  insects  out  of  number. 
That  here  infest  one*s  midnight  slumber, 
I  rise  fatigued,  almost  expelled ; 
Yet  suddenly  when  breakiast*8  coded, 
Away  we  hurry  with  our  fops 
To  rummage  o*er  the  Europe  shops; 
And  when  of  caps  and  gauze  we  hev, 
Oh  I  how  we  scramble  for  a  share ! 
Then,  should  some  two  with  keen  desin 
The  selfHMime  laoe  or  fringe  admire. 
What  sharp  contention,  arch  remarks. 
Whilst  trembling  wait  our  anxious  spazb! 
What  smart  rejoinders  and  replies. 
Whilst  lightnings  flash  from  gentle  eyei! 
Let  pmd^  declaim  on  eaae  and  graee 
This  animates  a  charming  face^ 
This  sets  the  blood  in  circulation. 
And  gives  the  town  some  conversatioiL 
At  table,  next,  you'd  see  us  seated. 
In  liberal  style,  with  plenty  treated. 
Near  me  a  gentle  swain,  with  leave 
To  rank  himself  my  humble  slare. 
Well  here  I  know  Fm  at  my  task. 
Ten  thousand  things  I  know  yoa'd  ask. 
As  '  what's  his  age,  his  size.  1^  fisotV 
His  mind  and  manners  next  you'd  tracp. 
His  purse,  dear  girl ; — ^the  custom  b<n 
First  points  to  that ;  so,  en  premier, 
A  chief  my  Strephon  was  before. 
At  some  strange  place  that  ends  withforf. 
Where  dexfrounly  he  swelled  his  sUre 
Cjf  lacks,  and  yet  is  adding  more. 

In  this  we  find  two  aUonrau  to 
the  pecnliarity  of  the  Anglo-In^an 
of  1784.  He  is  described  personally 
as  being  of  tbread-paper  form  and 
parcbment  &ice ;  and  his  occupatiiHi 
is  that  of  dexterously  swelling  his 
store  of  lacks.*  Principally  employed 
in  sedentary  work,  and  rvely  talnng 
any  more  violent  exercise  than  a 
ride  in  a  palanqnin,  the  Angio- 
Indian  of  the  period  coold  not  be 
expected  to  be  a  veiy  powi^ol 
athlete,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  spent  many  of  his  nights  in 
emptying  pnnch-bowls  or  fiaskB  of 
Bnrgondy  or  Madeira^  it  is  easy 
enough  to  account  for  his  parch- 
ment face.  In  1789  we  hear  of  a 
gentleman  performing  a  feat  of 
strength  (?)  which  the  CakuUa  Go- 
zette  looks  upon  as  something  Ina^ 
vellous.  This  Hercules  runs  a  mik^ 
and  the  account  of  his  excqitioBiI 


'  A  lack  or  lac  is  Bs.  100,000  or  10,000^ 
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perfomumoe  winds  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

JjBt  it  not,  howerer,  be  hence  inferred 
that  the  exertion  was  small,  and  tiie  vic- 
tory therefore  unimportant  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  the  same  and  none 
succeeded;  and  Mr.  R.  had  been  told  of 
these  when  he  accepted  the  challenge,  but 
he  confided  in  his  own  strength,  resolved 
not  to  give  out,  and  to  this  resolution  per- 
haps owed  his  success. 

Thread-paper  forms  and  parch- 
ment faces  now-a-dajs  less  fre- 
quently characterise  the  Anglo-In- 
dian,  and  there  are  hnndi^s  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  racket-players 
and  cricketers,  who  wonld  think 
very  little  of  this  feat  of  pedes- 
trianism.  Sometimes,  though  not 
commonly,  the  Calcutta  Oazette  came 
out  with  some  feeble  specimen  of 
witticism.  Under  the  head  of  Bon- 
mot  there  appears  the  following  re- 
partee: 

A  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  the  elegance  of  his  equipage, 
drove  up  to  a  young  lady  a  ni^t  or  two 
ago  on  the  course,  and  after  a  little  con- 
versatioo,  asked  how  she  liked  his  wife- 
trap  ?  '  Veiy  weU,  sir ;  I  think  it  a  very 
bandaome  carriage.'  'And  pray,  madam, 
how  do  you  like  the  bait  within  side?' 
'  Pray,  sir,'  replied  the  lady,  '  do  you  speak 
in  French  or  English  ? ' 

The  gentleman  remarkable  for 
gallantry,  if  he  knew  anything  of 
French  (which  is  problematiatl), 
must  have  been  a  little  taken  aback 
by  this  reply.  At  the  same  time  if 
his  second  question  was  a  specimen 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  period  in 
India,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  then  considerably 
behind  his  age  in  this  respect*  Eyen 
in  the  scanty  and  Govemment-con- 
troUed  columns  of  this  Indian  jour- 
nal we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the 
despotic  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  the  small 
measnre  of  freedom  allowed  to  rival 
traders  and  Europeans  permitted  to 
enter  the  countiT^.  By  Chap.  65, 
21  St  George  III.  it  was  provided 
that  no  British  subject  serving  in 
India  or  licensed  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  proceed  to  India^  should 


reside  elsewhere  than  in  one  of  the 
principal  settlements,  or  within  ten 
miles  thereof  without  a  special 
license;  and  in  1788  we  find  the 
Government  directing  that  no  Eu- 
ropean is  to  proceed  from  the  Com- 
pany's provinces  beyond  Buxar 
without  the  Governor  -  General's 
pass.  In  1 784  an  embargo  was  laid 
upon  the  exportation  of  grain.  And 
other  similar  examples  are  to  be 
found  scattered  among  these  selec- 
tions. The  East  India  Company 
yet  clung  to  their  commercial  mo- 
nopoly. Their  servants  were  still 
senior  merchants,  junior  merchants, 
and  fiM^tors,  even  when  they  had 
commenced  their  duties  as  admi- 
nistrators. We  find  the  Govern- 
ment advertising  the  sale  of  its 
Madeira  just  as  any  other  wine- 
merchants  would,  and  conducting 
its  mercantile  affairs  with  as  much 
gravity  as  though  trading  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  holding 
the  government  of  a  country.  War- 
ren Hastings  saw  the  evil  of  this, 
and  in  his  memoir  spoke  thus : 

Althoujffh  we  hare  so  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  and 
have  provided  our  investments,  not  as  the 
returns  of  commerce,  but  as  the  means  of 
remittin;;  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  yet  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
so  fiir  to  diange  our  ideas  with  our  situa- 
tion as  to  quit  the  contracted  views  of 
monopolists,  for  objects  tending  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  those  territories  from 
which  we  derive  so  valuable  a  tribute. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  correspondence  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  constant  com- 
plaints of  private  merchants  making  ad- 
vances to  the  Company's  weavers ;  of  their 
giving  greater  prices  than  have  hitherto 
been  given  by  the  Company  ;  of  their  de- 
basing the  quality  of  the  manufacture,  by 
taking  off  ^ds  which  the  Company  re- 
fuses ;  and  in  short,  of  their  injuring  the 
Company's  investment  by  their  competi- 
tion and  interference.    Let  that  be. 

He  goes  on  at  some  lengrth  to 
advocate  the  abandonment  of  state 
monopolies,  and  to  point  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
country  from  free-trade.  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  mo- 
nopolies was  a  gradual  process.    It 
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ibis  onljafew  years  since  tiie Indian 
GoYomment  relinquished  its  salt 
manufacture,  and  there  jet  remains 
that  opium  monopoly  which  has  in 
Exeter  Hall  speakers  such  violent 
opponents. 

•  In  the  Calcutta  Qcaette  we  see 
proofs  that  other  civilians  besides 
Glive,  and  at  a  later  date  than  Glive, 
cast  aside  the  pen  to  assume  the 
sword.  In  1784  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment writes  to  the  Gk>vemor- 
General  and  Council  thus : 

Hessrs.  Frederick  Davy  and  Geoi^e 
l)ide,  writers  on  this  estabushnient,  being, 
as  we  are  informed,  in  the  military  service 
in  your  presidency,  we  request  you  will 
have  it  signified  to  them  that  in  case  they 
do  not  repair  to  their  station,  we  shall  con- 
sider them  as  no  longer  belonging  to  this 
establishment,  and  strike  them  off  the  list 
of  Company's  servants  belonging  thereto. 

Whether  these  civil  maJingerers  re- 
turned to  their  peaceful  occupation 
at! the  desk  does  not  transpire. 
Histoiy  knows  not  these  embiyo 
Olives,  upon  whose  early  military 
career  the  Bombay  establishment 
thus  rudely  descended. 

Of  the  social  life  of  India  we 
obtain  many  examples  in  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  look  at  these.  First,  we  find, 
dated  21st  October,  1784,  a  letter 
from  A.  B.  to  the  editor,  recom- 
mending the  establishment,  of  a 
Ranelagh,  or  Yauxhall,  and  a  coffee- 
house modelled  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chapter  Coffee-house  in  London. 
A.  B.  has  a  more  than  sufQ^ciently 
appreciative  idea  of  the  social  state 
of  Calcutta,  quoad  amusements,  as 
it  is,  but  thinks  a  coffee-house  and 
Banelagh  would  improve  it.  He 
has,  or  he  says  he  has,  observed  with 
infinite  delight  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  all  polite  and  refined  en- 
tertainments;  and  boldly  declares 
that  ^  Calcutta,  in  the  elegance  of 
its  amusements,  and  the  fashionable 
style  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 
will  shortly  vie  with  most  of  the 
.  cities  even  in  Europe*  The  italics 
are  A.  B.'s,  and  we  may  concede  at 


least  80  much  of  his  jHtigiiOBtioiition 
as  points  to  Calcutta  shortiiy  nrai. 
ling  most  of  the  cities  in  any  odier 
quarter  of  the  globe  than  fioiope. 
A.  B.,  who  may  not  have  been  wholly 
disinterested  about  the  Vaoxltafl 
project,  further  says,  that  if  Euro- 
pean cities  boast  of  their  pl&jB, 
masquerades,  assemblies,  and  ooiv 
certs,  Calcutta  can  pride  itself  cm 
the  same  with  equal  proporiefy  and 
justice.  This  is  a  bold  assextioD, 
which  will  not  be  confirmed  fay  our 
remarks  upon  masquerades  and  so 
forth,  to  be  made  hereafter.  In  spite 
of  A.B.^s  advocacy  the  YanxbaQ 
and  coffee-house  projects  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  eminently  sac- 
cessful.  The  out- door  Yanxlall 
commenced  as  a  signal  failure.  In 
1785  the  proprietors  of  the  LcmdMi 
Tavern  tried  an  in-door  Yauxhall, 
and  laid  out  their  ^  large  and  ex- 
tensive rooms '  in  a  rural  style,  with 
'  several  rural  walks  diversified,  they 
trusty  with  taste  and  fismcy,'  and 
'  several  alcoves  conveniently  inters 
speraed  in  them,  where  there  will 
always  be  ready  prepared  the  best 
cold  collation.'  A  Innd  of  music, 
as  good  as  could  he  provided,  was  to 
attend  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  And  ^the  accommoda- 
tions will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
variety  of  parties  may  enjoy  them- 
selves without  mixing  wi^  others, 
or  being  subject  to  the  intrDsio& 
usual  at  public  places  of  amusement' 
Even  this  attractive  entertaimnect 
did  not  prosper.  Perhaps  pecple  got 
tired  of  the  rural  walks  and  aloores. 
Possiblv  the  band  was  not  as  good 
as  could  be  desired,  although  as 
good  as  could  be  provided.  Or,  erni 
in  the  small  somety  of  Calcutta  in 
1785,  some  senior  factor's  wife  may 
have  condemned  the  place  becanse 
some  creature  not  of  the  Inm^im  had 
intruded  upon  her  in  her  parttcolar 
rural  walk  or  alcove.  Bat  nU 
deeperanditm  was  the  cry  of  ^i 
Yauxhall  partisans,  fbr  we  ia^ 
Mr.  Gairard  advertising  for  tiw  9tt 
December  1786,  another  oat^door 
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Vanxhall,  vriOx  '  a  grand  represen- 
tation of  the  metamorphosift  of  Ju- 
piter into  a  shower  of  gold ;  masick 
chanap^tre  playing  in  different  parts 
of  the  gardens ;  garden  walks  illu- 
minated at  nine ;  and  a  convenient 
place  appropriated  for  the  carriages 
and  palankeens  in  the  gardens.' 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  further 
tempted  to  come  hj  the  announce- 
ment that  they  might '  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  agreeable  exercise  of 
throwing  out  small  rockets,  &c.  to 
win  prizes.'  We  may  assume  that 
Mr.  Gairard  met  with  some  promise 
of  success  in  this  great  venture,  for 
we  find  him  on  December  4,  1788, 
again  before  the  public  as  a  pro- 
moter of  this  style  of  entertainment. 
But  he  is  warned  by  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  of  De- 
cember 7,  that  he  had  better  fulfil 
his  engagements  this  time,  as  the 
public  will  not  be  as  passive  as  they 
were  on  the  last  occasion.  However 
Mr.  Grairard  may  have  carried  out  his 
engagements  in  this  instance,  Yaux- 
hall  did  not  flourish  either  indoors 
or  out  of  doors,  and  more  recent 
attempts  at  imitating  Cremome  in 
India bavebeen  equally  unsuccessful. 

Neither  does  A.  B.'s  project  of 
a  coffee-house  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted immediately  in  anything  sub- 
stantial. In  spite  of  this  prophet's 
exalted  idea  of  the  civilised  state  of 
Calcutta^  it  was  not  till  some  years 
after  his  letter  appeared,  that  a 
coffee-honse  and  many  other  useful 
institutions  were  established.  When 
he  wrote  about  Ranelagh  and  the 
Chapter  cofiee-house,  there  was  in 
Calcntta  no  building  for  public 
meetings.  A  public  exchange  and 
coffee-room  was  only  seriously  pro- 
posed in  1788.  The  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  natives  requiring 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  was 
only  contemplated  in  1792.  And 
whether  as  to  churches,  museums, 
hbrariesy  or  what  not,  Calcutta  was 
either  not  adequately  supplied  or 
not  supplied  at  all. 

Bat  Calcutta  had  a  theatre,  and 


one  shudders  to  think  of  the  agonies 
our  Anglo-Indian  ancestors  must 
have  gone  through  in  the  audience 
quarter  of  this  house  of  the  drama. 
The  players  were  almost  unexoep- 
tionally  amateurs  and  of  the  male 
sex.  Only  here  and  there  do  we 
find  that  some  tenth-rate  profes- 
sional actress  assisted.  And  yet 
the  pieces  ordinarily  played  were 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  or  some* 
thing  equally  involving  the  neoessily 
of  great  dramatic  talent  and  a 
siarong  cast.  The  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Gazette  is,  more  suo^  very 
brief  in  his  notices  of  these  thea- 
trical displays,  and  herein  we  cannot 
but  commend  him.  We  find  such 
theatrical  critiques  as  the  following 
interspersed  throughout  the  selec- 
tions : — *  On  Monday  evening,  Aug. 
23,  1864,  the  comedy  of  the 
Clandestme  Marriage  was  performed 
at  our  theatre,  to  a  very  fall 
audience,  and  received  with  gveat 
applause.'  Very  much  the  same  is 
said  for  the  Merchard  of  Yemioe^ 
performed  on  October  18,  1784, 
with  the  addition  that  'Shylock 
never  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage, and  the  other  characters  were, 
in  general,  well  supported.'  In  the 
performance  of  the  Fair  Penitenty 
February  13,  1786,  *the  characters 
were  judiciously  cast,  and  in  general 
well  supported.'  The  proclivities 
of  the  editor,  if  not  of  the  public, 
evidently  inclined  towards  tra- 
gedies or  dramas  of  the  heavy 
school,  for  when  the  amateurs  had 
performed  the  Critic,  the  editor 
*  cannot  avoid  suggesting,  though 
with  infinite  deference  to  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  who  is 
indefatigable  in  the  department 
which  he  so  ably  fills,  that  the 
tragedies  of  Hamlet,  Zara,  Venice 
Preserved,  and  Macbeth  stand  very 
high  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
that  they  anxiously  hope  to  see  him 
fill  some  of  the  principal  characters 
in  these  tragedies  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  season.'  But 
we  find  the  current  of  the  drama 
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graduallj  trending  away  from  the 
region  of  the  tragic  muse — ^we  see 
notices  of  Bichard  IIL,  the  Revenge, 
the  Grecian  Daughter,  and  snch 
heavy  pieces  being  pnt  on  the  stage, 
and  then  we  find  these  superseded 
by  the  Life  and  Death  of  Tom 
Thumb.  Musical  pieces  were  fre- 
quently attempted,  and  the  Calcutta 
public  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  enjoyed  (?)  ama- 
teur performances  of  the  Waierman^ 
the  Padlock,  and  the  Poor  Soldier. 

They  were  ambitious  as  to  musical 
entertainments  generally,  for  we  find 
them  attempting  instrumental  and 
Yocal  concerts,  and  even  oratorios. 
The  Messiah  is  advertised  in  1785 
and  1786,  though  very  little  is  said 
on  the  subject  beyond  the  announce- 
ment that  the  charge  for  box  tickets 
is  1  gold  mohur  (32^.  to  ^os.),  and 
that  for  pit  tickets  8  sicca  rupees. 
But  on  the  9th  March,  1797,  there 
is  given  a  glowing  description  of  a 
peiformance  of  *  a  selection  of  music 
from  the  works  of  Handel  in  the 
new  church.'  The  performers  on 
this  occasion  are  thus  classified : 

The  infstramental  parts — 15  Tiolins,  6 
tenon,  6  violoDcellos,  2  double  basses,  4 
flutes,  6  clarinets,  and  occasionally  a  haut- 
boys, 4  horns,  6  bassoons,  i  serpent,  ft 
trumpets,  kettle-drums,  bass  drums,  and 
the  organ  for  the  thorough  bass.  The 
vocal  performers — altos,  cantos,  and  trebles, 
counter-tenors,  tenors  and  basses  to  the 
number  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight. 

And  the  performance  is  described 
-as  unexceptionable.  Unfortunately 
at  the  time  of  this  great  musical 
•display  several  ships  had  just 
arrived  ^m  England,  and  many 
who  would  have  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  the  auditoiy  were  engaged 
in  receiving  the  friends,  or  letters, 
or  goods,  brought  by  them.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  time.  The 
arrival  of  every  ship  from  Europe 
was  always  the  cause  of  much 
excitement,  even,  as  Mr.  Seton-E^rr 
points  out  in  a  foot-note,  to  the 
extent  of  half  emptying  large  dinner 
taUes  of  the  guests  seated  at  them. 


There  was  a  feeble  show  of 
imitating  the  xnasquerades  then 
popular  in  England.  Descnbing 
one  given  on  the  21st  Mardi  17S5, 
the  Gazette  gives  the  followii^as 
the  most  remarkable  characters  .- 

Hunca-munca,  an  admirable  msk,  51A 
astonishingly  well  supported  tbe  vh^k 
night.  Two  gipsie*,  very  smart  asi  wirtT 
in  their  questions  and  replies.  Aa  (>sc- 
nian,  by  a  lady  who  supported  the  di- 
racter  with  great  spirit.  Two  boarfiq- 
school  misses  and  their  goTemess,  exe4- 
lenL  A  French  beau  and  belle,  verye'-> 
taining.  Three  adminble  sailtxa,  irb  &ca| 
a  glee.  An  Armenian  gentleman  sod  bdj, 
much  in  character.  A  veiy  good  nuUs&oli 
A  naggah,  very  capital.  A  sman  Mii- 
singer,  but  was  so  modest  she  could  :>•: 
Tenture  to  sing.  An  excellent  Jev.  .\ 
fortune-telling  gipsy,  rery  good.  A  vat.'^ 
man.  An  harlequin  and  clown,  xerj  hxtV 
and  active.  A  Joghee,  well  p^furm«L  A 
soldier,  a  good  mask.  An  inimitable  hfj&v- 
maid.  A  Metrany,  capitaL  A  Tr^< 
pastrycook.  A  French  pedlar.  A  Sabsdkr. 
A  Turk.  A  Moonshee.  Serenl  Mogii!:!^ 
Persians,  and  Moormen.  The  domi^joes  ii 
general  well  fimcied,  but  as  usual  wex  tv* 
numerous. 

This    description    was   possibk 
highly   coloured,  but,   thcE,  indiv 
criminate  eulogy  involved  nothing 
that  could  be  denounced  as  'im- 
proper,' and  was  not  likely  to  injure 
the  circulation  of  the  paper.    We 
find  other  remarks  upon  masque- 
rades, and  they  are  always  of  a  very 
eulogistic    character.      Annoiicce- 
ments   of  dances  or  assemblies  to 
come,  or  descriptions'  of  those  that 
have  recently  occurred,  are  iband 
in  some  considerable  number.    Tl»e 
arrangements  of   those  entertain- 
ments appear  to  have  been  veir 
much  the  same  for  all  occasions. 
Minuets  were  walked  in  ihe  eaWr 
part  of  the   evening — ^supper  wac 
served  at   from    half-pasfe  ten  to 
twelve,  and  dancing,  in  the  form  of 
country  dances  and  cotillons,  wound 
up  the  evening.    In  most  of  the 
announcements  of  these  assembl»?s 
it  is  advertised  that  hookahs  vUl 
not  be  admitted  into  the  baU-Jw>m. 
In  some  instances  there  was  a  ^^ 
amount   of    formalitir,  and  much 
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Uplomaiic  settlement  of  precedence. 
Imong  tlie  *  regulations'  for  one 
leries  of  sabscription  balls  we  find 
he  following : 

lU.  That  Indies  be  taken  out  to  dance 
ninnets  according  to  the  rank  their  has- 
Miods  hold  in  the  King's  or  Honourable 
^ompan/s  senrice. 

Iv.  That  ladies  whose  hnsbands  are  not 
n  the  King^s  or  Honourable  Company's  ser- 
'ice  be  taken  out  to  dance  minuets  in  the 
»ider  they  came  into  the  room,  and  that 
his  regulation  hold  good  with  regard  to 
iDmarried  ladies. 

V.  That  all  ladies  draw  lots  for  places 
A  coQQtry  dances. 

VI.  That  any  lady  allowing  the  first 
»uple  to  pass  the  place  corresponding  with 
;he  number  of  her  ticket  shall  stand  the 
last  couple  for  that  dance. 

VII.  That  hidies  having  gone  down  a 
WQDtry  dance  shall  stand  up  for  all  the 
couples  who  are.  to  follow,  or  not  dance  any 
more  during  that  night. 

XVI.  That  hookahs  be  not  admitted  to 
the  ball-room  during  any  part  of  the  night, 
(yote.— Hookahs  will  be  admitted  to  the 
rapper-room,  to  the  card-rooms,  to  the  boxes 
in  the  theatre,  and  to  each  side  of  the 
assembly-room,  between  the  large  pillars 
and  the  walls.) 

A  pleasant  time  tbe  master  of 
the  ceremonies  mnst  have  had  of 
it  on  these  occasions,  and  verj 
pretty  squabbles  may  be  supposed 
to  have  arisen  among  the  ladies  for 
place  and  precedence.  We  can  sym- 
pathise with  the  wife  of  the  inter- 
loper who,  takdng  rank  according  to 
the  hour  of  her  arrival  on  the  scene, 
was  doomed  to  be  led  out  last  in 
the  minuet.  But  even  keener  is 
our  sympathy  with  the  male  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  period  who  might  not 
take  his  hookah  into  the  ball-room. 
What  was  it  to  him  that  he  might 
take  it  everywhere  else ;  that  he 
might  smoke  it  while  he  played 
his  game  of  cards  or  eat  his  supper, 
if  he  could  not  have  it  nigh  at  hand 
when  he  danced  ?  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  it  at  his  elbow  at 
all  times  and  seasons :  it  followed 
him  to  his  office  in  the  day ;  it  was 
brought  in  with  the  sweets  at  din- 
ner ;  it  soothed  him  to  sleep  in  his 
bed  at  nighty  and  now  he  found  this 


sharer  of  his  joys  and  anodyne  for 
his  troubles  denied  to  him. 

Dancing  by  night  does  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  the  Terpsichorean 
requirements  of  the  age,  for  in  Janu- 
aiy  1794  we  find  a  company  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  indulging  in  this 
amusement  in  the  morning  after  the 
races.  The  races  came  off  first,  and 
could  not  have  occupied  any  great 
length  of  time ;  for  one  race — ^the 
*  Hunter's  plate '  or  '  Ladies'  plate,' 
or  *  The  Plate,' — a  day,  with  perhaps 
a  match  thrown  in,  was  all  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  turfites  of  1794  ap- 
pear to  have  been  equal  to.  After 
the  races,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing race,  '  the  company  adjourned 
to  an  adjoining  tent  of  very  capa- 
cious dimensions,  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  boarded  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  country  dances  commenced 
in  two  sets,  and  were  kept  up  with 
the  utmost  gaiety  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.' 

The  association  of  oyster  suppers 
with  theatres,  balls  and  masque- 
rades is  natural  enough.  At  the 
present  time  oysters  are  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Anglo-Indian  of  Cal- 
cutta and  the  North  in  the  form 
of  hermetically  sealed  nastiness 
which  tastes  of  chalk  and  seaweed, 
and  is  as  tough  as  cow-hide.  In 
1784  the  pubUc  of  Calcutta  was 
supplied  with  oysters  brought  up 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
demand  for  these,  indifferent  though 
they  were,  was  such  as  induced 
Mr.  Creighton,  of  the  Harmonic 
House,  to  enlarge  his  oyster  house, 
and  fit  up  two  places  for  the  accom- 
modation of  gentlemen,  and  an  ad- 
ditional well  for  the  oysters.  The 
business  of  the  Harmonic  House 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  immunity  from  the  evils  of 
native  corruption,  for  in  1785  Mr. 
Creighton  comes  before  the  world 
with  the  following  doleful  and  fog- 
gily worded  address : 

As  Mr.  Creighton  has  advanced  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  people  con- 
cerned in  the  oyster  business,  for  the  sole 
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piixpofe  of  proenriiig  him  oystevB,  he  is 
sorry  to  inform  them  that  he  is  obliged  to 
adyftnce  the  price  from  this  date  for  those 
oysters  which  are  sent  out  of  the  Harmo- 
nic, owing  to  his  people  disposing  of  them 
to  snch  persons  aft  wait  on  the  river,  and  de- 
prive him  of  what  in  reslity  is  his  property; 
as  he  is  reduced  from  the  above  motives  to 
the  necessity  of  xe-purcha8e»  he  hopes  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  the  public. 

Duek  are  reported  in  the  OoZ- 
ciUia  Gkizette  with  very  matter-of- 
fact  eqaanimiiy  and  the  naual  bre- 
vity. On  May  31,  1787  we  are 
toldthaW- 

Yesterdar  morning  a  dnel  was  fought 

between  mx.  Q ,  an  attome^-«t-law, 

and  Mr.  A ,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 

the  library,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  We  understand  the  quarrel 
originated  about  a  gambling  debt. 

On  Jnly  5th  of  the  same  year  this 
trifling  social  difficulty  is  disposed 
of  in  &e  following  words : 

On  Monday  last  came  on  the  trial  of 

Mr.  A for  killing  Mr.  G in  a 

dueL  The  trial  lasted  till  near  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  jury  retired  for 
a  short  time,  and  brought  m  their  verdict 
not  guilty.  Mr.  O was  a  very  respect- 
able man,  very  able  in  his  profession,  and 
is  much  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  G^ ! 

Probably  in  less  than  nine  days  the 
untimely  end  of  this  respectable 
ornament  of  the  legal  profession 
was  obliterated  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  lost  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance;  and  possibly 

in*  an  equally  short  time  Mr.  A 

was  ready  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
life  in  a  library  by  another  attempt 
to  thin  the  legal  ranks.     Had  Mr. 

A lived  sixty  or  eighty  years 

later  the  consequence  of  his  affair 

with  Mr.  G^ might  have  been 

very  different:  in  all  likelihood 
the  library  would  have  seen  him 
no  more  among  the  i&miliar  book- 
shelves, and  a  sorrowing  circle  of 
friends  would  have  missed  the  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance  also.  But 
in  1787,  and  for  many  years  after, 
a  duel  was  an  act  of  the  ordinary 
drama  of  life,  and  the  subsequent 


trial  was  the  farce  with  trhkk  the 
performanoe  concladed. 

Advertisements     o£    abBen^ 
slaves  are  frequently  met  nith  in 
the    Oazette.       Happy    bondsmen, 
revelling  in  such  names  as  Japiter, 
Christmas,  Wilks,  Antony,  or,  per- 
haps,  only  dubbed    simple  Imam 
Buxs,  have  eloped  from  all  te  com- 
forts of  a  home  ;  and  their  ownen 
announce  that  they  will  be  gkd  to 
have  these  human  articles  of  pro- 
perty returned   to   them.      Sonx- 
times  the  slave  in  the  hony  of  Lis 
departure    has    forgotten  to  le&re 
behind  him  his  master's  purse,  or 
sundry  articles  of  the  frumly  pUi£ 
chest;  but  his  owner  is  fcH^iw 
and  none  the  less  anzions,  for  tb^ 
reason,  to  take  the  stray  lamb  back 
to  his  bosom  and  ratban.     But,  it 
must  be  remembered,  slavery  iir^ 
yet  recognised  by  England  as  a  ne- 
cessary institution,  and  not  peculiar 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
We  find  many  other  advertise- 
ments indicative  of  the  social  con- 
dition, tastes,  and  requirements  of 
the  time.      Malver,   a   hairdresser 
from  Europe,  '  propose  himself  to 
the  ladies  of  the  settlement  to  dress 
hair  daily,  at  two  gold  mohnrs  per 
month,   with   gauze,  flowers,   ic.' 
And  *  he  will  also  instruct  the  slaves 
at  a  moderate  price.'     Other  Euro- 
peans offer  to  build  up  the  lofbr 
structures  which  were  worn  on  the 
heads  of  the  ladies  of  the  period, 
and  some  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  washing  of  the  public,     'Two 
elegant  young  royal  tigers,   male 
and  female,'  are  to  be  sold  for  the 
moderate  consideration  of  800  sicca 
rupees,  or  between  80/.  and  90/.    It 
is  said  of  them  that  *  they  are  rerj 
tame  and  playful,  and  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  sending  to  Europe,' 
and  that  ^  their  expenses  in  victual- 
ing are  very  trifling ;  they  now  eo5t 
two  annas  (3  c?.)  per  day,  and  ther 
are  very  fat  and  in  gwd   order/ 
And  a  pair  of  English  dray-horses 
are  to  be  sold  for  600/.     Among 
fresh  Europe  goods  there  are  adr ei^ 
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tised  pianofortes  with  organa  under- 
neath and  flute  stops,  E.  O.  tables, 
old  red  port,  pickled  tonenes,  pis- 
tols, and    hangers,  doe    breeches, 
and  gloves,  books,  debates  in  the 
Honse    of  Lords    aod    Commons, 
oock'd    hats,    embroidered    waist- 
coats, beef  and  pork,  harpsichords, 
aBolian  harps,  and  hautboys.     Two 
postilions  of  light  weight  are  wanted 
at  Massey's  liveiy  stables.     'Ele- 
gant chair  palanquins  with  glasses, 
Tenetians    all    compleat,    and    fly 
palanquins   with   chintz    bedding, 
&c,^  occur  in  the  lists  of  furniture 
for  sale;  and  lotteries,  with  long 
lists  of   the   prizes    to  be  given, 
frequently  appear.      Things   have 
changed  considerably  since  the  time 
when    these    advertisements   were 
published.      The   washing  of   the 
Anglo-Indian  is  now  done  by  his 
own  native  servant  (Dhobee).    Ele- 
gant young  royal  tigers  are  not  in 
such  demand  in  Europe  as  to  justify 
the  purchase  of  them  in  India  at 
such  a  cost  as  800  sicca  rupees ;  and 
the  cost  of  feeding  an  interesting 
couple  of  such  tune  and  playful 
pets  would  be  many  times  greater 
than  it  was  represented  to  be  in 
1785.  Many  of  the  European  articles 
then  required  are  now  unknown ; 
light  postilions  are  creatures  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo.     And  wheeled 
conveyances,     the    rail,    and    the 
steamer    have    nearly  driven    the 
palanquin  out  of  the  category  of 
Anglo-Indian  necessaries. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  1785  the 
aspirations  of  the  Englishman  on 
the  subject  of  quick  travelliug  were 
aowhere  very  ambitious.  In  Eng- 
land be  was  contented  to  be  dragged 
Hong  in  a  heavy  coach  at  the  rate 
3f  five  miles  an  hour ;  and  it  was 
[lothing  to  him  that,  at  the  best,  a 
[oumey  of  two  hundred  miles  was 
extended  over  a  couple  of  days.  In 
[ndia  he  was  satisfied  to  be  carried 
*rom  place  to  place  in  his  palanqain 
^t  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  miles 
in  hour ;  or,  if  he  travelled  by  water, 
le  made  out  his  journey  (somewhat 


fitster  if  he  went  down  streaan,  taidf 
slower  if  he  went  against  the  cur- 
rent) in  a  budgerow,  which  was  an 
abbreviated  emtion  of  Noah's  ark. 
In  1787  the  Oazette  speaks  of  the 
Govemor-C^neral's  favourable  pas^ 
sage  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  and 
is  in  raptures  because  his  excellency 
has  accomplished  this  distance  (>in- 
cluding  several  days  he  had  stopt  at 
different  settlements ')  in  a  month. 
In  1 869  his  excellency  may  go  from 
Calcutta  to  Benares,  if  he  travel  by 
rail,  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  thB« 
notions  entertained  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  earlier  period  on  the 
subjects  of  locomotion  and  commu- 
nication were  generally  vague,  for 
looking  back  to  1784,  we  find  the 
Oazette  quite  ecstatic  because  letters 
from  England  had  been  received, 
viH  Busra  and  Benares,  in  the  un- 
paralleledly  short  period  of  four 
months  and  seventeen  days. 

Occasioually  the  OazeUe*8  adver- 
tisements are  characterised  by  some 
degree  of  humour.  One  telLs  us  of 
the  sale  of  Mrs.  Maria  de  Misquitta's 
house,  and  recommends  it  as  '  very 
convenient  for  a  moderate  and  de- 
vout fiBonily,  its  being  so  near  the 
church,  which  will  be  exposed  to 
sale  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock.' 
Bichurd  Harvey  qualifies  his  pro- 
mise to  teach  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, navigation,  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles, geography,  astronomy,  al- 
gebra, and  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
by  tho  doubtful  statement  that  his 
lessons  will  be  given  *  if  no  unfore- 
seen accident  occurs  to  prevent  it.' 
Whether  the  unforeseen  accident 
dimly  suggested  was  his  inability 
to  master  tiiese  subjects  himself  he 
does  not  say.  A  house  agent,  an- 
ticipating Qeorge  Bobbins,  gives  it 
as  an  advantage  to  a  house  that  it 
commands  a  very  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  paddy  fields.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  recommended  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect  of  brick-fields ; 
and  we  are  reminded  by  this  adver- 
tisement of  that  more  modem  one 
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in  which  the  only  drawbacks  to  a 
terrestrial  paradise  were  said  to  be 
the  litter  of  the  rose  leaves  and  the 
noise  of  the  nightingales.  Finally 
we  extract  from  the  advertisement 
columns  the  following  specimen  of 
the  polite  correspondence  of  1789  : 

Sir, — ^Pray  send  me  a  bottle  of  the  ale  I 
purchased  to-day  to  taste.  You  may  send 
two.    Your  obedient  servant. 


To  Mr.  Burrell. 


J.  BouBsnu. 


Answer. 
Sir, — ^Pray  send  for  the  whole;  we  do 
not  send  it  out  in  bottles. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

B.  E.  &  Bbhto. 

Eeply. 
I  merely  want  to  taste  it ;  you  surely 
may  venture  to  send  a  bottle. 

J.B. 
Answer. 
We  really  cannot    comply    with    such 
troublesome  customers. 

No  signature. 

The  Anglo-Indian  of  eighty  years 
ago  did  not  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  comparative  safely  that  now  snr- 
ronnds  him.  Besides  indulging  in 
habits  of  life  which  exaggerated  the 
effects  of  the  climate  npon  him,  he 
was  exposed  to  dangers  which  no 
longer  exist.  Indolence  and  hard 
living,  now  unknown,  mined  his 
constitution.  Insufficient  exercise, 
combined  with  late  hours,  heavy 
drinking  bouts,  and  constant  indul- 
eence  in  the  hookah,  gave  to  his 
nver  the  honey-combed  character 
of  a  sponge,  and  to  his  face  the  rich 
complexion  of  a  guinea.  But  there 
were  evils  of  a  more  immediately 
disastrous  character  which  were  be- 
yond his  control,  or  with  which  he 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  cope.  If  he 
remained  in  a  settlement,  small-pox 
or  some  other  epidemic  might  seize 
him ;  if  he  went  beyond  it,  a  tiger 
or  a  gang  of  robbers  might  perform 
the  same  office  for  him.  Inocula- 
tion was  introduced  into  India  in 
1786  to  do  what  it  could  for  the 
alleviation  of  that  scourge  small- 
pox, but  there  was  no  immediate 
alleviation  for  the  pests  tigers  and 


robbers.     Even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood    of    Calcutta^  and 
where  now  one  would  as  mucb  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  sea-serpent  as  a 
tiger,  Europeans  occasionally,  and 
natives  frequently,  were  carried  off 
by  the  striped  monarch  of  thelndiaQ 
jungle.     The  Gazette  gives  instances 
of  these   sad  occurrences,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  describes 
the  attack  upon  the  houBes  of  Euro- 
peans made  by  gangs  of  robbers 
(Daooits).      The  house  of  a  Mr. 
Turner  in  Allipore  (now  a  suburb 
of  Calcutta)  was  sacked  in  1790  by 
a  gang  of  thirty  or  forty  DaoDtt3 
armed  with  itUvxMrs  (swords)  and 
spears;  and  we  further  read  tliat, 
in  March  1 796,  Mr.  Qlegg,  an  in- 
digo planter  in  the  Benares  pro- 
vince, was  visited  by  the  gang  of  a 
notorious  ruffian   named  Sultanut 
Sing.     Mr.  Glegg  fieured  but  poorlj 
in  ^e  hands  of  this  Asiatic  Jack 
Sheppard.      His  house  was  plon- 
dereld,  and  he  was  carried  off  a  pri- 
soner to  be,  some  days  after,  re- 
leased on  ransom.     In  starting  from 
his  house  he  was  allowed  tiie  Inxnry 
of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  but 
Sultanut   Sing  soon    appropriated 
this  to  his  own  purposes,  and  Mr. 
C^lcgg*  bare-footed,    had    to  walk 
over  the  thorns  and  sharp  stones 
as  he   best   could»     The  band  of 
Sultanut  Sing  numbered  500,  and 
at  his  head  quarters  he  was  joined 
by  another  amiable  bandit  with  a 
limited  party  of  200  followers. 

While  the  relations  of  France  to- 
wards England  in  Europe  were  not 
of  a  peaceful  character,  the  French 
settlements  in  India  were  a  frnitfo] 
source  of  annoyance,  if  not  of  dan- 
ger, to  the  Anglo-Indian.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  Calcutta  was  the 
French  possession  Chandernsgore, 
and  in  the  Madras  presidency  our 
Grallic  rivals  held  Pondicherry. 
Early  in  1788,  when  rumours  of 
war  in  Europe  had  reached  the 
shores  of  India,  the  French  oonld 
hardly  make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  would  abandon  or  defend  their 
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Indian  ierritoiy.    We  read  in  the 
QazeUe  of  March  20  that — 

Th8  FTench  at  Ghandomagore,  with  ex- 
treme caution  xather  than  prudence,  have 
stopped  any  ftirther  advances  for  their  in- 
veetment,  and  some  of  the  wealthy  inha- 
bitants have  began  moving  their  most 
valuable  e^cts  to  Serampore  (a  Dutch  set- 
tlement). 

On  March  27  there  appeared  in 
the  poet's  comer  of  the  same  jour- 
nal the  following  Imprompter  (sic) 
on  the  late  intelligence  from  Pondi- 
cheny  and  Ghandemagore : 

Hov  wanton  is  fate !  how  it  sporteth  with 
nations ! 
Behold  a  strong  fortress  besieged  and 
won 
At  once,  both  for  flight  and  for  fight  pre- 
parations, 
Tet  no  one  hath  knowledge  that  war  is 
began. 

The  consideration  with  which  the 
English  treated  their  French  neigh- 
bours in  India  was  not  always  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  In  1795  a 
daring  act  of  piracy  was  committed 
by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  who,  by 
ti^e  lenity  of  Government,  had  been 
permitted  to  be  at  liberty  on  their 
parole.  These  irrepressible  Ghbuls, 
nine  in  number,  went  down  the 
Hooghly  in  a  budgerow  and  seized 
the  OiUety  a  British  pilot  schooner, 
at  her  anchorage  in  the  Kedgeree 
Roads  ;  they  did  not  xmnecessarily 
maltreat  the  English  crew,  but  sent 
all  of  them,  except  one  who  was 
detained  as  a  pilot,  back  to  Cal- 
cutta in  the  budgerow,  and,  with- 
out charts  and  quadrats,  went  off 
to  sea  with  their  prize. 

Conunercially  considered,  India 
had  much  to  learn  at  this  period. 
The  Anglo-Indian  who  wished  to 
remit  money  to  Europe  had  either 
to  obtain  bills  with  a  collateral  se- 
curity in  diamonds  or  other  pre- 
cious stones,  or  to  send  the  stones 
as  bis  remittance.  In  1785  Mr. 
Bamet,  of  Benares,  tells  us  that 
'he  continues  to  grant  bills  on 
London  with  a  collateral  security 
in  rough  diamonds  at  29.  3^.   the 
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current  rupee.'  Further,  Mr.  Bar- 
net  remarks  that — 

Haying  experienced  great  inconyenienees 
from  receiying  commissions  when  the  Eng- 
lish ships  are  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he 
entreats  the  fayoor  of  three  months'  pre- 
yious  notice  g^yen  him,  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  the  diamonds  properly,  though 
payment  is  not  re<}uired  till  the  diamonds 
are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  remitter. 

And  he  concludes  by  sajdng  that, 
'having  relinquished  every  other 
pursuit,  he  means  to  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  purchase 
of  diamonds  only.'  Unhappily  for 
Mr.  Bamet's  sole  pursuit,  the  time 
he  Hved  in  was  one  in  which  the 
East  India  Company  exercised  a 
trade  monopoly,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  a  blow  was  struck  at 
his  remitting  and  diamond  pre- 
paring business  by  the  following 
edict: 

The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
haying  permitted  Mr.  Lyon  Prager  to  pro- 
ceed to  Benares,  and  reside  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  pearls,  diamonds,  dia- 
mond boart,  and  other  precious  stones,  in 
order  to  afford  to  iodiyiduals  means  of  re- 
mitting their  property  to  Europe,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Company  their  accustomed 
duties;  and  haying  forbid  any  European 
Company's  seryant  or  other  from  dealing  in 
those  articles  for  the  European  market, 
unless  they  enter  into  covenants  similar  to 
those  which  Mr.  Prager  has  subscribed  to, 
notice  is  hereby  giyen,  that  permission  will 
not  be  granted  to  any  person  in  future  to 
carry  on  the  above  trade,  unless  they  con- 
form to  the  Court  of  Directors'  orders  by 
entering  into  the  prescribed  engagements. 

In  1785  the  Anglo-Indian  who 
wished  to  remit  money  home  to 
meet  some  urgent  demand  was  not 
in  a  veiy  enviable  position.  A  poor 
relative  may  have  written  to  him 
from  London  on  the  ist  January 
asking  for  50Z.  to  save  the  writer 
from  a  debtor's  prison.  This  letter 
reached  India,  say,  some  time  in 
June.  The  addressee  then  had  to 
give  three  months'  notice  to  Mr. 
Bamet.  In  September  he  got  his 
bill  with  the  collateral  security  in 
diamonds ;  in  October,  perhaps,  he 
found  a  vessel  sailing,  and  about 
April,  or  when  his  poor  relative  had 
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enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  tlie  fleet 
for  a  year  or  so,  the  remittance 
reached  England.  Possibly  after 
all,  Mr.  Bamet*s  bill  was  not 
hononred  by  the  house  upon  which 
it  was  drawn ;  the  impecuniosity  of 
the  poor  relative  was  unrelieved,  and 
the  remitter  had  to  fall  back  upon 
his  collateral  security — ^the  dia- 
monds— which  may  have  been  worth 
half  what  he  had  paid  for  them. 
As  to  the  indigo  trade,  the  governing 
monopolist  and  the  public  were  also 
singularly  in  the  dark.  In  1 787  it 
was  believed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  encouragement  given  by 
Government  \o  the  manufacturers 
of  indigo,  that  article  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
indigo  grown  in  the  Brazils  by  the 
Portuguese.  A  year  later,  and  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  subject  was 
entertained.  The  Government  in 
1 788  thought  it  possible  that  indigo, 
if  the  manufacture  were  conducted 
properly,  might  continue  to  rank  as 
one  of  India's  products.  In  a  long 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Grovemment 
made  pubHc  the  correct  system  of 
manufacture,  and  exposed  the  errors 
that  then  existed  in  this  direction. 
The  manufacturers  were  informed, 
that  'Indigo,  which  is  now  made 
in  the  rainy  season,  should  be  made 
in  dry  weather,  the  vegetation  in 
the  rainy  season  being  too  rapid, 
and  forces  the  plemt  to  apparent 
maturity  before  the  dye  is  formed,* 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  effect  of 
this  advice,  the  Government  that 
could  coerce  the  manufacturers, 
could  not  control  the  forces  of 
nature.  It  was  sound  advice,  no 
doubt,  that  recommended  the  manu- 
facture of  indigo  in  the  dry  weather, 
but  then,  unhappily,  indigo  will  not 
come  to  even  *  apparent  maturity  ' 
in  that  season ;  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  make  the  dye  as  recom- 
mended by  Government  would  have 
found  themselves  in  a  worse  pre- 


dicament than  that  of  the  Israelites 
when  that  suffering  people  were 
requested  to  make  bricks  withoot 
straw.  In  spite  of  govemment&I 
advice  the  manufacture  of  indigo 
did  progress  by  slow  degrees,  &nd 
in  1793  we  find  400  mannds  (or 
1 5  tons)  of  this  article  delivined  to 
the  company  by  Mr.  CuUen  of 
Benares.  At  the  present  time  400 
maunds  represent  a  very  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  annual  maaa- 
facture. 

Of  the  life  of  those  Anglo-Indians 
who,  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  presi- 
dency town,  Mr.  Hunter  has  giyen 
us  a  veiy  graphic  and  interesting 
description  in  his  Annals  cf  Rural 
Bengal,  Of  the  Company's  servantg 
the  commercial  resident  was  the 
virtual  head  of  the  district,  while 
the  nominal  head — ^the  collector— 
by  whom  justice  was  admioisteied, 
was  but  a  very  secondary  personage. 
Of  these  two  Mr.  Hunter  observes 
as  follows : 

Of  longer  standing  in  the  senioe  ihsn 
the  collector,  and  less  liable  to  be  tzsns- 
ferred,  the  commercial  resident  ibnaed  the 
real  head  of  the  district.  His  guns  Tere 
unlimited ;  for,  besides  his  official  pay,  he 
dtiried  on  an  enormous  business  on  his 
own  account.  We  find  Mr.  Keating  (tk 
collector)  complaining  that  he  can  barely 
subsist  on  his  salary ;  that  the  mud  tcD«- 
ment  in  which  he  lives  is  letting  in  isiiUT, 
and  tumbling  down  upon  bis  head ;  tad 
petitioning  in  vain  for  a  single  rood  of  Isad 
on  which  to  build  a  house.  ThoooBunarrul 
resident  rather  than  the  collector,  vielddl 
the  power  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  £eauag 
possessed  patronage  only  to  the  amcsst  of 
3,000^.  per  annum,  and  aU  yaluable  s^^iot- 
ments  in  his  gift  required  the.eonlSmatiou 
of  the  Calcutta  authorities.  But  the  con- 
mercial  resident  had  firom  45,000/.  to 
65,000/.  to  spend  each  jear  on  beiialf  of 
the  Company.  The  whole  industrial  tosses 
were  in  his  pay,  and  in  his  person  Gor«n- 
ment  apx>eared  in  its  most  benign  &^<c(. 
On  the  collector  derolved  the  hsBhts^ 
of  levying  the  taxes ;  the  commeiml  Te^i- 
dent  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  redistributing 
them.  To  the  then  superstitious  Hindoo 
Mr.  Keating  was  the  Company  in  the  fom 
of  Siva,  a  divinity  poweifol  fat  evil,  aad 
to  be  propitiated  accordingly;  while  the 
commercial  resident  was  the  CompanT  ia 
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the  form  of  ViBlina,  powerful  for  good,  less 
yenerated  because  less  feared,  but  adored, 
beloyed,  wheedled,  and  cheated  on  eyeiy 
hand.  A  long  unpaid  retinue  followed 
him  from  one  foctory  to  another,  and  as 
the  procession  defiled  through  the  hamleta 
mothers  held  aloft  their  children  to  catch  a 
sight  of  his  palanquin,  while  the  elders 
bowed  low  before  the  Providence  from 
whom  they  dAriyed  their  daily  bread. 

While  the  collector  petitioned  in 
vain  for  a  patch  of  land  on  which  to 
erect  a  water-tight  house  of  a  mo- 
dest description,  the  commercial 
resident^  the  representative  of  the 
Companj  in  its  commercial  aspect, 
*  lived  snmptnonslj  in  a  pile  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  artificial 
lakes  and  spacious  gardens,  and  de- 
fended by[a  strong  wall  which  gave 
the  commercial  residency  a  look 
less  of  a  private  dwelling  than  of  a 
fortified  city.'  The  commercial  for- 
tress was  occasionally  the  scene  of  a 
liberal  hospitality,  and  we  read  how 
for  forty  days  together  open  house 
was  there  kept.  No  Lenten  time 
were  those  forty  days. 

But  the  Company  employed  other 
agents  for  the  management  of  its 
investments  besides  its  salaried  com- 
mercial residents.  Independent  mer- 
chants or  'adventurers  were  some- 
times made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
Not  always  did  the  lines  of  the 
adventurer  of  that  period  fall  in 
pleasant  places.  We  have  abeady 
shown  how  he  was  liable  to  the  un- 
pleasantness of  being  plundered  or 
carried  off  by  robbers,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  also  depicts  some  of  the 
trials  that  beset  the  adventurous 
European  who  had  (in  the  cant 
phrase  that  still  exists)  gone  to 
India  '  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  county. '  'From  the  day  that 
the  non-omcial  merchant  set  foot  in 
a  district  the  local  authorities  were 
arrayed  against  him.  The  natives 
charged  hvm  the  highest  prices  for 


everything  and  the  Company  al- 
lowed him  the  smallest.'  He  paid 
more  than  the  value  of  the  land  he 
purchased  ;  fell  into  arrears  of  rent ; 
and  was  obliged  to  fly  fix)m  place 
to  place  to  avoid  arrest.  Perhaps 
afler  spending  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  struggle  for  wealth 
he  found  himself,  after  all,  with 
barely  a  roof  to  cover  his  head.  But 
it  was  also  possible  that  he  should 
rise  superior  to  the  troubles  that 
surrounded  him  and  amass  a  for- 
tune, with  which,  in  the  character 
of  an  Indian  nabob,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land.  Where  he  had  suffi- 
cient energy  and  tact  he  conquered 
the  difficulties  caused  by  official  dis- 
couragement and  assumed  much  or 
the  authority  of  those  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  who  had  ezercisedi 
a  jack-in-office  iyranny  over  him. 
He  became  the  ntiagistrate,  judge, 
adviser,  and  physician  of  the  natives 
living  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  ad- 
ministered justice,  counsel,  and  medi- 
cine to  the  hundreds  with  whom, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  had  deal- 
ings ;  and  the  influence  thus  gained 
satisfactorily  influenced  his  com- 
mercial operations.  But,  socially^ 
considered,  he  was,  however  success- 
ful in  commerce,  an  object  for  com'* 
miseration.  He  was  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his 
own  countrymen:  he  was  an  exile 
from  the  world  of  literature;  and 
in  the  only  society  that  was  acces- 
sible  to  him — the  society  of  the  nar- 
row-minded  natives  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact — there  was  every- 
thing to  lower  and  nothing  to  elevate 
his  tone  of  thought.  So  circum- 
stanced, who  can  wonder  that  he  too 
frequently  found  refuge  from  the 
monotonous  dulness  around  in  the 
fascinations  of  the  bottle,  or  secured 
the  poor  apology  for  a  home  that 
was  to  be  found  in  a  zenana  ? 
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DANTE  saw  in  the  nether  world 
certain  spirits  who  could  per- 
ceive clearly  the  past  and  the  fhtore, 
but  to  whom  all  immediately  around 
them  was  confused.     In  this  as  in 
other  respects,  one  may  easily  per- 
oeiye  that  the  poet's  Inferno  was  a 
reflection  of  what  he  found  in  the 
world  about  him,   a  world  which 
verified  the  allegory  by  seeing  in 
the  livinff  Dante  himself  a  pest  to 
be  banished,  in  the  dead  Dante  a 
^ero  whose  dust  must  be  recalled 
and  entombed  with  homage.    But 
it  is  to  be  feared  his  Florence  was 
but  too  faithful  an  image  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  other  ages. 
How  many  who  can  admire  the  eras 
and   heroes    of    the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries,  fail  to  recog- 
nise those  passing  them  in  the  noon 
of  the  nineteenth !  A  friend  recently 
showed  me  a  manuscript  diary  kept 
by  an  old  lady  in  London,  an  an- 
cestor of  his,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     While  she  was  writing  it 
there  occurred  the  greatest  events, 
perhaps,  of  English  histoiy;  some  of 
the  dates  of  its  entries  were  those 
of  the  founding  of  New  England, 
the  wars  of  Cromwell,  the  behead- 
ing of  Charles  I.,  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  flaming  protests  of 
Milton,  the  imprisonment  of  Bunyan, 
the  coronet  of  skulls  at  Whitehall. 
Yet  for  all  one  could  discover  from 
the  old  lady's  carefully  kept  diazy, 
not  one  of  those  events  had  ever  oc- 
curred, nor  one  of  those  men  existed. 
Her  prayers  for  her  soul,  and  for 
the  souls  of  her  relatives,  living  and 
dead,  are  written  out ;  her  headaches 
are  duly  recorded ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  events  which  thundered 
at  her  door,    shaping    the  world 
anew.     No  doubt  she  shut  out,  so 
far  as  she  could,  the  insane  noises 
of  what  she  thought,  if  she  listened 
at    all,    meaningless    rows.      Our 
afler-wit  finds  it  easy  to  smile  at 
her  preferences ;    but    how  many 


are  now  living  over  whose  mouldy 
papers  their  descendants  may  bave 
to  say : — '  Here  was  this  stupid  an- 
cestor of  mine,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Maszini  and  Prim,  intU 
Bismark    and    Abraham   Lincoln; 
while  he  lived,  twenty  miSioiffi  oS 
people  in  Spain  and  America  gvned 
their  freedom  after  ages  of  bondage ; 
Germany  reached  her  nniiy,  and 
Italy  became  a  nation,    centuries 
climbed  to  their  blossom:  to  ihia 
my    poor    ancestor,   it  was   all  a 
Donnybrook  fight !  * 

In  the  present  state  of  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  intercouTse  be- 
tween England  and  the  United 
States,  have  not  Americans  reason 
to  feel  scandalised  at  the  at^tade 
still  preserved  by  some  eminent 
Englishmen  toward  the  march  of 
events  in  their  country  ?  Knowing 
as  they  do  that  some  of  the  noblest 
epochs  of  English  history  have  been 
lately  repeated  and  justified  hj 
them,  the  'common  language  and 
literature '  so  relied  on  to  heal  old 
difierences,  is  still  bringing  them 
from  England  misrepresentations 
and  cavils  concerning  all  their  sa- 
crifices and  their  accomplished  aspi- 
rations,— 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  lest  bade 
aspire. 

Are  these  charges  too  vague? 
Let  us  look  at  the  last  chapter  of 
the  matter,  omitting  previona  ones 
which,  however,  cannot  fail  to  illus- 
trate the  last.  I  will  not  stop  here 
to  prove  that  upon  the  election 
which  has  just  chosen  General 
Grant  for  the  next  President,  all 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  gained  by  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  depended, — that  the 
issue  of  that  election  really  wa^ 
Shall  we  restore  the  late  rebels  to 
supreme  power  in  the  Union  thev 
were  just  now  seeking  to  desi^xn*, 
and  return  the  negroes  we  hare 
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liberated  to  a  helpless  snbjectioii  to 
their  late  masters,  which  we  mnst 
be  for  ever  powerless  to  prevent 
from  hardening  into  slavery,  by  any 
means  short  of  another  war  ?  It  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose  that 
every  American  whose  opinion  on 
other  subjects  Englishmen  have 
been  accustomed  to  respect,  believed 
this  to  be  the  issue. 

Yet  while  the  contest  lasted, 
every  ship  that  left  Liverpool,  bore — 
along,  indeed,  with  kindly  expressed 
misgivings — ^files  of  the  British  press 
loaded  with  cheers  for  'the  lost 
canse '  of  the  South,  and  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  *  vindictiveness  ' 
and  'lawlessness'  of  the  party  which 
included  every  eminent  literary 
man,  every  upholder  of  financial 
honour,  and  every  generally  edu- 
cated community  in  America.  Emer- 
son is  bloodthirsty.  Garrison  and 
Phillips  are  vindictive,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Curtis, 
Whittier,  they  are  all  revolutionary 
Radicals,  impatient  to  give  over  the 
homes  of  white  Southerners  to  be 
pillaged,  and  their  gentle  women  to 
be  ravished  by  brutal  negroes  !  A 
war  of  races  and  the  extermination 
of  all  Southern  whites,  that  was  the 
aim  of  an  English  people  after  some 
centuries  of  training  in  the  churches 
and  free-schools  of  New  England 
and  the  North-west!  So  much 
was  implied  in  the  tone  of  certain 
important  English  journals,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  exceptions. 
Some  Americans  had  hoped  the  ex- 
periences such  journals  had  of  the 
£&te  of  their  prognostications  and 
sympathies  in  the  time  of  the  war 
might  have  opened  their  eyes.  Still 
more,  many  had  hoped  that  the 
openly  declared  intention  of  the 
Democracy  to  rob  the  creditors  of 
their  country  might  have  prevented 
any  sympathy  with  it  in  England. 
'  You  have,'  said  tho  British  mer- 
chant in  the  old  story  to  his  com- 
panion, '  you  have  iusnited  my  wife ; 
you  have  blasphemed  my  Gfod ;  if 
you  now  continue  to  attack  the  East 


Lidia  Company,  I  shall  take  it  as 
personally  offensive.'  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  we  said,  has  from  the 
beginning  raged  against  England; 
it  has  blasphemed  that  justice  which 
emancipated  the  West  Indian  and 
the  American  slave;  perhaps  now 
when  it  declares  for  repudiation 
John  Bull's  deeper  sensibilities  may 
be  touched.  But  in  this  also  we 
have  been  disappointed. 

SuchcriticismsonAmericanaffairB 
are  actually  of  no  importance  so  fax 
as  those  affairs  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  so  invariably  based 
upon  untruth  that  the  party  in  Ame- 
rica they  are  intended  to  aid  can^ 
never  venture  to  use  them.  But  it 
certainly  has  a  most  sad  effect  upon 
the  feeling  of  Americans,  that  they 
can  be  slandered  and  vilified  in  every 
way  by  English  writers  with  entiro 
impunity. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr..  Anthony 
TroUope.  He  visits  America  for  a 
few  weeks,  accepts  the  hospitalities 
of  Republicans  and  literary  men,  and 
then  returns  to  write  and  publish  in 
his  magazine  an  article  upon  recon- 
struction which  every  loyal  American 
knows  to  be  a  tissue  of  misrepre^ 
sentations.  He  returns  from  Boston 
to  declare  that  in  that  city  negroea- 
are  excluded  from  the  benches  in  the^ 
public  schools  on  which  white  clul- 
dren  sit;  the  fact  being  that  negroes 
are  admitted  to  the  schools  and  the 
universities  of  that  entire  commu- 
nity precisely  as  if  they  were  white. 
*•  Not  one  of  the  Noruiem  States,' 
says  Mr.  Trollope,  'would  suffer 
their  own  white  children  to  mix  on 
school  benches  with  those  of  coloured 
men.'  On  the  contrary  various  States 
make  no  distinction  on  account  of 
colour  in  their  schools.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  attention  was  publicly  called 
to  this  misstatement  in  both  Ameri- 
can and  English  journals  ;  but  he 
has  vouchsafed  no  retractation. 

A^ain :  the  Fall  MaU  Gazette  con» 
densmg  Mr.  Trollope's  article  for  its 
own  columns,  supplements  it  with  a 
statement    that    'not  one  of  the 
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Nortibem  States  will  confer  tbe  suf- 
frage upon  coloured  men,  except  (as 
in  New  York)  nnder  restrictions 
which  yirtnallj  amonnt  to  exduo 
sion.'  The  fact  is,  New  York  is 
singular  in  demanding  a  pecuniary 
qualification  of  negro  voters,  and 
five  of  the  New  England  States  per- 
mit negroes  to  Yote  upon  exactly 
the  same  terms  with  white  men.  In 
a  later  number  of  the  same  journal 
there  appeared  a  very  long  account 
of  affairs  in  America  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  for  whose  *  sound  and 
impartial  mind  '  the  editor  vouched. 
This  letter  declared  that  the  part 
borne  by  the  negroes  of  the  South 
was  entirely  passive  ;  the  &ot  being 
not  only  that  President  Lincoln  had 
declared  the  balances  to  have  been 
first  inclined  in  fiivour  of  the  North 
by  the  enlistment  of  negroes,  but 
IVesident  Davis  deemed  their  em- 
ployment so  important  as  to  decree 
instant  death  upon  all  Federal  officers 
found  with  negro  soldiers.  The  same 
elaborate  article  declared  that  the 
Congress  in  imposing  negro  sufirage 
upon  the  Southern  States  had  done 
so  despite  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  to  each  State  the  right 
to  regulate  its  own  suffrage;  the 
fact  being  that  there  is  no  such 
clause ;  the  only  reference  to  State 
suffrage  in  the  Constitution  declar- 
ing, on  the  contraiy,  that  the  gene- 
ral Government  shall  revise  and 
alter  State  regulations  of  suffrage 
as  it  may  see  fit. 

Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  whatever 
to  argue  with  conclusions  which 
Jhave  not  even  been  derived  from 
honestly  misconceived  facts,  but 
from  errors  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, evolved  for  the  exigencies  of  a 
position  from  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  their  writers.  But  it  is  well 
enough  that  the  EngHsh  people 
should  know  that  these  things  are 
felt  to  be  not  only  wrongrg  in  them- 
selves— ^things  calculated  to  injure 
the  cause  of  truth — but  also  as  gross 
insults  to  the  common  conscience 
and  common  sense  of  the  American 


people.  Cannot  Englishmen  under- 
stand how  the  blood  mnst  mount  to 
the  head  in  Americans  who,  aooid 
their  Flodden,  their  Marston  Moor, 
ay,  their  Waterloo,  hear  at  intervals 
not  frdm  Bedlam  but  from  London 
clubs  and  Hterary  men,  no  o&er 
question  than  might  have  been  sug- 
gested if  Republican  and  Democrat 
were  two  cocks  in  a  ring  ? 

May  I  ask  those  who  held  the 
game-cock  theory  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  late  eleciiion,  to  consider  a 
little  what  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can— ^loyal  or  disloyal — knew  to  be 
represented  in  them  P 

Two  antagonistic  ideas — ^the  fais- 
toiy  of  England,  to  go  no  further 
back,  is  but  the  record  of  their  con- 
flicts—beheld the  New  WotU,  while 
as  yet  the  soulless  XJndina  among 
countries,  and  each  hastened  to  en- 
ter and  animate  it.  The  one  was 
the  idea  of  Feudalism,  the  right  of 
the  strong  to  rule  the  weak,  of  the 
rich  to  rule  the  poor,  arbitrarily; 
the  other  was  essentially  the  idea  ot 
D^nocracy,  regarding  every  man  | 
by  virtue  of  his  moral  nature  as 
justly  subject  to  no  other  human 
will.  One  of  these  ideas  organised  lit- 
self  in  New  England,the  other  found 
its  centre  in  Virginia.  The  one 
founded  itself  upon  tree  labour  and 
education,  even  while  it  maintained 
some  institutions  inconsistent  wil^ 
these.  The  other  planted  itself 
upon  Slavery  and  the  belief  that 
certain  classes  were  meant  to  aerre 
and  submit  to  others,  and  that  sach 
bom  workers  required  no  education. 
The  Virginian  colony  was  petted 
and  helped  by  its  European  aUJes ; 
the  New  England  colony  was  op- 
pressed by  the  same,  but  it  was  fed 
and  sustained  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, whose  cause  it  represented. 
For  near  five  generations  these  two 
ideas,  thus  transplanted  to  America, 
grew  strong  in  their  respective 
sections,  each  having  zoom  enongk 
to  unfold  itself  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  other.  Dnriv 
that  period  eadi  was  so  abeorted 
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in  the  exigencies  of  physical  exis- 
tence as  to  be  hardly  conscious  of 
its  own  political  natare ;  conse- 
quently there  was  between  them  no 
suspicion.  At  length  a  stupid  Hng 
found  the  single  interest  which 
these  two  colonies  had  in  common, 
and  by  assailing  it  made  them  mili- 
tary comrades.  Side  by  side,  their 
own  mutual  antagonism  as  yet 
asleep,  the  two  wrested  North 
America  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  then  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fence in  the  future. 

So  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  cleared  away,  so  soon  as  the 
eyes  of  North  and  South  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  common  foe, 
to  look  each  into  the  other,  they 
felt,  even  as  they  clasped  hands, 
that  they  were  representatives  of 
hostile  ideas,  and  that  their  meet- 
ing implied  a  terrible  rebound  in 
the  end.  Patriotism  tried  hard 
to  make  it  out  otherwise.  But 
Washington's  farewell  address,  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  and 
all  other  appeals,  exhortations,  and 
precautions  of  men  who  had  lived 
and  suffered  together  to  form  the 
Union  they  loved,  could  not  alter 
the  fiurts  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  meant  one  thing  and 
the  Code  of  Slavery  another,  and 
that  one  was  the  constitution  of 
New  England,  the  other  that  of  the 
South.  The  great  interests  of  the 
neutral  states  between  the  two 
centres — New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^reinforced  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent of  the  time,  and  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  were  induced  to 
make  the  experiment  of  putting  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  together  to  see  if 
they  would  not  lie  down  in  peace 
and  amity. 

The  prophecy  that  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  is  indeed  very 
old,  but  older  yet  is  the  zoological 
fact  that,  when  they  have  so  lain 
down,  the  lamb  has  generally  been 
inside  of  the  lion.  So  soon  as  the 
Northern  and  Southern  ideas  met 


in  the  Congress  they  had  consti- 
tuted, the  simple  question  arose, 
Which  is  to  be  lion,  which  lamb  F 
Shallow  people  and  demagogues 
enough  did  indeed  step  forward  to 
declare  that  the  Union  could  easily 
renukin  half  free  and  half  slave,  but 
they  never  availed  to  check  the 
steady  advance  of  the  two  ideas  to 
their  conflict.  Wendell  Phillips  has 
truly  declared  that  from  the  first  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been 
but  a  club,  debating  the  status  of 
the  negro.  *  Every  constitutional 
epoch,'  he  said,  just  before  the  last 
election, — 

Eveiy  constitatiotial  epoch  since  '89  has 
turned  on  the  negro.  We  ha^e  never  had 
a  question  under  the  Constitution  sinoe  '89 
which  history  will  say  anything  about  in 
the  future,  except  the  question  which  con- 
cerns the  negro.  The  great  contest  in 
making  the  Constitution  was  the  negro. 
Madison  said :  '  It  is  not  the  great  States 
and  little  States ;  it  is  the  slave  States  and 
the  free  States  that  make  the  difficulty.' 
In  1 819  the  Missouri  compromise  nearly 
wrecked  the  country.  In  1829  Webster 
and  Hayne  were  talking  about  territory, 
ihey  thought,  but  it  was  about  the  negro. 
And  ever  since  1835  Congress  has  been 
only  an  anti-slaveiy  debating-club  paid  by 
the  public.  Every  petition,  every  territory 
— Kansas — Texas,  stolen — the  Dred  Scott 
decision — the  rebellion, —  all  were  the 
negro.  And  not  only  then,  but  to-day,  the 
question  all  revolves  on  the  negro.  It  is 
not  my  fanaticism ;  it  is  not  my  prejudice ; 
it  is  not  a  fond  conceit,  which  causes  me  to 
say  that  this  one  revolves  on  the  negro. 
Justice  to  him  saves  the  nation,  ends  the 
strife,  and  gives  us  peace;  injustice  to  him 
prolongs  the  war.  You  cannot  help  it. 
You  may  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  and  say  you 
don't  want  to  hear  about  it ;  but  the  thun- 
ders of  a  thousand  cannon  will  ding  it 
into  your  ears,  and  into  the  ears  of  your 
children. 

Nor  can  I  better  describe  the 
armed  conflict  to  which  the  two 
were  doomed  on  the  day  when  they 
agreed  to  a  Union,  from  which  every 
door  of  egress  was  walled-up,  than 
by  borrowing  the  words  of  the  same 
orator  in  the  address  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted : 

Seventy  years  ago  two  antagonistic 
ivilisations  tried  to  coalesce  into  one  go- 
vernment.    The  experiment  failed.    The 
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SoqUi  conrinced,  honestly  and  sincerely 
of  opinion,  that  her  system  of  bondage  was 
the  only  true  comer  stone  of  society,  ap- 
pealed to  arms.  The  North,  finding  that 
the  question  was,  '  Shall  I  govern,  or  shall 
I  be  annihilated  f  (for  the  time  had  come 
when' one  idea  must  take  possession  of  the 
belt  of  this  continent — one  or  the  other) 
the  North,  seeing  the  alternative,  lifted  the 
gauntlet.  We  sent  our  arms  down  to  the 
Gtilf.  For  what?  To  carry  our  ideas 
there.  Where  we  had  a  right  to  carry  our 
ideas,  we  had  a  right  to  send  our  arms. 
Having  sent  our  arms  and  triumphed,  we 
are  absurd,  as  the  logicians  say, — we  are 
fools,  as  the  streets  say, — ^unless  we  send 
our  ideas.  Our  victory,  which  cost  us  half 
a  million  of  lives  and  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  means  this :  that  hereafter 
the  nationality  shall  represent  justice  and 
impartial  liberty ;  and  the  value  of  the  Be- 
publican  party  is  that  it  is  an  instrument 
to  cairy  out  that  purpose.  So  much  for 
just  the  text  of  where  we  stand.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  exemplify  it  on  this 
platform  by  saying  that  our  fathers  did  not 
(it  would  be  an  insult  to  their  common  sense 
to  say  that  they  did)  ever  expect  that  freedom 
and  slavery  coula  coexist  equal  partners 
under  one  law.  The^  could  not  do  it.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they 
consented  to  try  the  experiment.  They 
took  a  cannon,  filled  it  half  full  with  powder, 
£lled  up  the  other  half  with  lighted  coal, 
plugged  it,  and  said : — *  Now  let^s  see 
whether  it  will  burst.*  Well,  in  '6i,  as 
they  expected,  it  burst,  and  we  stand  among 
the  fragments.  Democracy,  which  used  to 
mean  spelling  '  Negro '  with  two  g's,  means 
now  this  philosophy : — Put  the  pieces  care- 
fully together  again,  every  one  m  the  same 
place ;  fill  in  the  same  powder  and  the  samn 
coals,  and  the  same  plug ;  and  sit  down  and 
hope  it  won't  happen  again.  Republicanism 
means,  if  you  woald  vary  the  result,  vary  the 
elements  of  the  experiment.  Have  either  all 
coals  or  all  powder.  Those  are  the  two  ideas. 

But  let  me  not  be  supposed  to 
claim  that  the  North  went  to  war 
for  an  idea  conscionslj.  Wendell 
Phillips  is  a  representative  of  the 
idea  of  Northern  society,  and, 
though  he  had  devoted  his  life  to 
the  work  of  separating  the  North 
from  the  South,  when  that  seemed 
to  be  the  only  method  of  saving 
that  idea  from  being  the  lamb  to 
Slavery's  lion,  his  keen  eye  was 
swift  to  recognise  its  banner  when 
it  was  borne  South,  even  though 
veiled  in  a  flag  that  to  the  eyes  of 
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the  masses    meant    a  TJnioa  for 
slaveiy  as  much  as  for  freedom.  An- 
drew  Johnson  also  followed  tbeflag, 
saying,  *We  may  diflagree,butwe 
want  a  country  to  disagree  in.*  Mr. 
Seward  said,  '  This  is  only  a  quar- 
rel about  a  presidential  succeBBi<»i : 
it  will  be  over  in  sixiy  days.'    But 
over  the  heads  of  these  were  the 
eyes  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips — and  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  lead — ^wbo  recognked 
behind  the  Confederate  and  Federal 
armies,  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  unconscious  clenched  fists,  and 
knew  that  in  the  end  these  mnst 
come  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hitm^ 
for  their  death  grapple. 

The  battle  was  fought.  The 
slaves  were  declared  free.  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  Grant.  The  thought- 
less masses  of  the  North  were  in- 
sane with  joy.  '  See!'  they  cried, 
'  the  Union  is  saved  and  sJaveij  is 
overthrown  ! '  The  sentimentaHsts 
all  over  the  world  cried,  *  Now  it  is 
all  over — the  war  and  the  cause  oT 
it — ^kiss  and  be  friends  ! '  So  much 
for  the  fools  that  still  put  their 
trust  in  horses  and  chariots,  and 
have  no  faith  in  any  force  b^ond 
an  Armstrong  gun.  Fortunatetj 
seven  generations  of  educaticai  had 
given  the  North  some  thinking  m^i, 
who  were  able  to  see  that  the  civil 
war  was  but  a  preliminary  skirmish^ 
and  that  only  at  its  close  did  the  hos- 
tile ideas,  with  their  actual  forces^ 
encounter  each  other.  The  qoestioci 
whether  within  the  Union  siaverj 
should  swallow  up  freedom,  or  vice 
versdf  was  not  involved  in  the  re- 
bellion at  all ;  and  by  striking  at 
the  national  federation  itself  the 
South  compelled  to  inaction  mil- 
lions who  were  ready,  if  it  seemed 
expedient,  to  devote  to  slavery  the 
Union  they  would  not  have  sacri- 
ficed for  any  idea  whatever.  So 
Lee  surrendered,  but  the  real  oom^ 
bat  deepened. 

Few  indeed  were  they  in  the 
Northern  States  who  dreamed  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  BichaiaBd 
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what  the  actaal  and  thorough  con- 
quest of  the  South  implied.     Pre- 
sident Johnson  has  declared  that  his 
•  policy '  of  reconstruction  was  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  the  country  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  that  he  found  the 
outlines  of  it  in  his  honoured  pre- 
decessor's handwriting  in  the  exe- 
cutiye  mansion.     A  curious  piece 
of  evidence  has  recently   come  to 
light  which  shows  the  statement 
to  be  probably  true.    This  evidence 
refers   to  the  convention    entered 
into  between  General  Sherman  and 
the  Confederate  General  Johnston 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  latter. 
It   will    be  remembered  that  the 
terms  of  the  convention  in  ques- 
tion were  warmly  repudiated    at 
the  North,  and  General   Sherman 
was  much  censured  on  account  of 
their  extreme  liberality  to  the  re- 
cently   rebellious    States.      There 
now   steps  forth  an  authentic  wit- 
ness, who  was  present  at  the  council 
which  arranged  those  terms,  and  he 
declares  that  President  Lincoln  and 
Greneral  Grant  were  both  present  at 
it,  and  that  the  terms  were  framed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  President 
.  against    the    opinion    of    General 
Sherman. 

Mr.  Lincoln  [says  this  gentleman]  had 
come  down  to  City  Point  with  the  most 
liberal  riews  towiu[d  the  rebels,  and  was 
willing  that  they  should  capitulate  on  al- 
most any  terms,    His  heart  was  tenderness 
throughout,  and  as  long  as  the  enemy  laid 
down  their  arms,  he  did  not  care  how  it 
was  done.    After  hearing  from  Sherman  a 
description  of  his  position,  he  proposed  that 
the  same  terms  should  be  offered  to  John- 
ston that  would  hare  been  given  to  Lee. 
To  this  Gen.  Sherman  strenuously  objected, 
declaring  that  he  had  Johnston  cooped  up 
where  he  could  not  get  away,  and  tnat  he 
would  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  all 
hazards,  whatever  terms  we  proposed.  ^  I 
never  saw  him  more  energetic  in  my  life 
than  while  he  was  arguing  this  point ;  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  leaned  toward  milder  measures, 
fearing  that  the  Confederate  General  would 
escape  South  by  the  railroads  and  have  to 
be  chased  again.    Sherman  declared  this 
to  be  impossible.    '  I  have  Johnston,'  said 
he,  *  where  he  cannot  move  without  breaking 
up  his  army,  which,  once  disbanded,  can 


never  be  got  together  again.  The  Sonthem 
railroads  are  all  broken  up.  I  have  de- 
stroyed them  so  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  a  long  time/ 

Gen.  Grant  asked:  'What  is  to  prevent 
their  laying  the  rails  again  T 

•Why,'  said  Sherman,  *  my  bummers  don't 
do  things  by  halves.  Every  rail  has  been 
placed  over  a  hot  fire  and  twisted  as  crooked 
as  a  ram's  horn.  They  never  can  be  used 
again  till  they  have  been  through  a  rollings 
mill.' 

The  President,  however,  was  very  de^ 
cided  about  the  matter,  and  insisted  that 
Johnston  should  be  induced  immediately 
to  surrender  by  granting  him  most  liber^ 
terms.  Grant,  too,  was  anxious  that  John- 
ston should  not  tiy  to  get  into  Kichmond, 
where  he  might  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;  and  Sherman  was  compelled  to 
yield,  though  he  did  it  very  unwillingly. 
The  terms  of  capitulation  which  afterii^krd 
made  such  a  disturbance  were  in  fact  sul>> 
stantially  arranged  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
and  if  he  had  lived,  he  never  would  have 
allowed  Sherman  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  them. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  per- 
sonally will  hardly  require  this 
testimony  to  prove  in  what  spirit 
he  meant  to  reconstruct  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  prohahle  he  conld  have 
won  the  North  to  support  him  in 
almost  any  plan,  even  that  from 
which  as  proposed  by  Andrew  John- 
son it  recoiled  with  horror,  and 
pronounced  criminal. 

Amid  its  intoxication  of  delight^ 
the  assassination  of  President  Liup 
coin  fell  upon  the  North  like  the 
blow  that  sometimes  sobers  a 
drunken  man.  Stunned  at  firsts 
next  furious  with  rage  and  grief, 
the  people  of  the  North  received 
from  that  blow  their  first  conscious 
glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
power  with  which  they  had  been 
contending.  The  pistol  of  Wilkes 
Booth  had  riddled  that  generous 
paper-policy  which  Lincoln  had 
written,  and  which  Andrew  John- 
son took  from  his  desk,  without 
seeing  any  scar  upon  it,  and  held 
up  before  the  country  till  he  in- 
flamed it  to  madness.  After  that 
the  North  was  pacified ;  the  assas- 
sins were  punished  ;  the  grass  was 
green  over  the  grave  of  the  mariyr> 
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President ;  and  all  agreed  that  no 
vengeance  mnst  be  taken  on  the 
South  for  the  deed  of  one  of  its 
partisans.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
new  President's  horses  and  all  his 
men  could  not  put  together  again 
that  policy  which  Mr.  Lincohi,  had 
he  lived,  might  have  influenced 
Congress  to  adopt,  a  policy  that 
would  have  (as  all  now  see)  re- 
stored to  the  whites  of  the  South 
complete  power  over  their  negroes, 
even  to  the  extent  of  re-enslaving 
them,  and  admitted  the  rebel  States 
to  equal  and  immediate  power  in 
the  national  government ;  all  of 
which  Slavery  vainly  sought  after- 
ward through  the  F^sident  whom 
it  elected  with  a  bullet.  For  so 
much  has  Freedom  in  America  to 
thank  that  blind  mad  dog  whose 
&jig  passed,  through  the  one  man 
who  could  have  spared  it,  into  the 
vitals  of  Slavery ! 

Even  that  deed  was  forgiven,  so 
far  as  the  South  was  concerned, 
though  it  was  not  forgotten;  it 
survived  only  to  make  the  friends 
of  freedom  a  little  less  sentimental 
about  *  our  Southern  brethren,'  and 
to  join  the  hands  of  Clemency  and 
Common-sense.  However,  it  was 
at  one  time  about  to  be  forgotten, 
and  Clemency  and  Common-sense 
were  about  to  part  company,  when 
Slaveiy  again  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  gave  a  second  chapter  of  its 
2»evelations.  No  sooner  did  the  South 
find  that  it  had  a  partisan  of  reac- 
tion in  the  presidential  chair,  than 
it  openly  set  itself  to  the  work  of 
obtaining  within  and  through  the 
government  the  cause  it  had  lost  on 
the  field  of  battle — nay,  more,  of 
regaining  also  the  preponderatioe  in 
the  Union  which  it  had  forfeited  by 
secession.  Dazzled  by  this  hope, 
it  refused  with  scorn,  one  after 
another,  all  the  moderate  offers  for 
reconstruction  made  by  Congress. 
In  defiance  of  the  constitutional  re- 
straints upon  his  authority,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  set  up  and  recognised 
in  the  rebel  States  white  ^w&Kh- 


ments  and  legislatures,  composed  oi 
the  very  elements  which  the  aimks  of 
the  Union  had  just  subdued.  Tbese 
State-governments  were  of  coune 
not  recognised  by   Congress,  bit 
they  lived  long  enough  to  reveal  ts 
the  whole  nation  more  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  South  than  oodd 
have  been   otherwise    learned  m 
many  years.    These  legislatures  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  re-enact  the 
old  statutes  by  which  Slavery  op- 
pressed the  negroes — ^whom.  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    had    now 
declared  free — ^providing  ihat  they 
should  not  own  land,  should  be  in- 
capable of  testifying  in  courts  <rf 
law  against  whites,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  work  for  their  former 
masters  under  contracts  made  arbi- 
trarily by  the  latter.     This  virtnall j 
re-enslaved  the  negroes,   while  it 
deprived  them  of    any  protection 
and  comfort  which  it  had  been  the 
interest  of .  the  master  to  afibrd 
when    they     were     chattels.      Oi 
course  the  national  representedves 
of  such  governments  knocked  vainly 
at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admis- 
sion. 

Then  came  chapter  third  of  the 
revelations.  Congress  had  at  first 
offered  reconstruction  to  the  rebel 
States,  readmission  to  equalityin  the 
Union  without  the  condition  of  negro 
suffrage.  The  South  itself;  by  its 
course  during  their  brief  authoiitv, 
as  galvanised  by  the  President, 
added  that  clause  to  the  oonditioBS 
thereafter  imposed  by  the  natiaDal 
Legislature.  Unable  any  longer  to 
set  aside  the  national  will  as  ex- 
pressed through  two  thirds  <^  bodi 
Housesof  the(>)ngres8,  th^Pkwident 
sought  only  to  prevent  the  snceess- 
ful  and  practical  adnunistrai^  of 
its  laws  in  the  Southern  States. 
Under  his  lead  the  whites  of  the 
South  still  refused  to  adjust  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  new  order  of  fiw 
society  ;  and,  since  it  could  onlj  be 
resisted  by  violence,  they  buide^ 
themselves  for  the  work^  whose  to- 
oord  is  the  terriUe  histoij  of  ^ 
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past  two  jeors.  Encouraged  by 
the  President  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  was  tyrannising  over  their 
States  which,  by  his  theory,  had 
recovered  all  their  original  rights 
by  laying  down  their  arms  ;  encon- 
n^ed,  ako,  by  the  Democratic  party 
to  hope  that  a  reaction  had  set  in 
at  the  North  which  would  elect  a 
pro-Southern  President  and  a  Con- 
gress that  wonld  nndo  all  that  the 
Republican  Congress  had  done,  the 
Soathemers  embraced  the  wild  and 
cmel  delusion,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  Ku-Kluz  Klans  for  the 
pncrpose  of  staving  off  any  organisa- 
tion of  society  on  free  prindples, 
and  preserving  anarchy  until  they 
conld  rehabilitate  their  old  order, 
or  at  least  reinstate  the  elements 
that  must  gradually  harden  down 
into  ihat.  To  this  end  they  took 
Ttp  the  weapon  that  had  fallen  from 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  of  Lincoln, 
and  showed  how  it  could  lay  low 
every  negro  who  claimed  the  rights 
achieved  for  him  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union.  Bands  of  masked  men 
prowled  through  the  country  hunt- 
ing down  negroes  and  loyal  white 
men,  until  a  dead  negro  by  the 
vrayside,  or  a  white  BepuUican 
hanging  to  a  tree,  was  too  common 
a  sight  to  excite  much  attention. 
Wherever  a  company  of  negroes  or 
Unionists  met  together  to  carry  out 
the  laws  of  Congress,  they  were 
invariably  set  upon  by  armed  whites 
and  massacred.  Society  was  dis- 
solved. Men  and  women  fled  and 
hid  for  their  lives,  and  anything 
like  an  election  was  out  of  the 
qnestion.  A  voter  who  cast  his 
vote  for  a  Bepublican  candidate 
ynA  ahttost  sure  to  be  shot  dead  as 
he  deposited  it.  No  denial  of  these 
things  could  be  attempted.  All  the 
United  States  military  commanders 
in -the  South  were  questioned,  with- 
out reference  to  their  party  predi- 
lections, and  though  the*  minority 
of  them  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  Democratic  porty^  ^ey 
tinaaimflfasly  testified  that  tiie  life 


of  no  negro  or  white  loyalist  in  thd 
South  was  safe,  except  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Federal 
troops,  and  hardly  even  then. 

Unable  to  deny  the  ftightfbl 
violence  and  anarchy  of  the  South, 
the  President,  and  the  Democratio 
party  throughout  the  country,  ac^ 
tually  sought  to  make  politicid 
capital  out  of  them.  They  declared 
— and  President  Johnson  repeated 
the  declaration  in  his  last  message 
to  Congress — ^that  the  violence  m 
the  South  was  due  to  the  attempt  <^ 
Congress  to  give  the  negroes  equal 
poli^cal  power  with  the  whites: 
The  Democratic  party  claimed  that 
the  congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struotion  had  &dled,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  bringing  order  to 
Southern  society,  was  to  drive  out 
all  Republicans  and  restore  to  the 
quondam  slave-owners  and  seces* 
sionists  complete  power  over  their 
own  affairs,  including  the  negroes! 
This  was  their  idea  of  the  recon*- 
struction  of  Southern  society.  On 
this  'platform'  they  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York  for 
President,  and  Francis  P.  Blair  of 
Missouri,  an  apostate  Republican, 
for  Vice-President.  In  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  these  men 
pardoned  but  unrepentant  Souths- 
emersand  Northerners  sat  together, 
and  the  former  were  as  lustily 
cheered  when  they  declared  un^ 
dying  devotion  *•  to  the  lost  caused 
or  '  the  cause  for  which  Stonewall 
Jackson  died,'  as  the  latter  when 
they  announced  their  intention  of 
driving  out  the  friends  of  negro 
freedom  in  the  South  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  of  repudiating 
the  debt  incurred  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  their  ^brethren'  in  the 
Southern  States. 

In  opposition  to  these  the  Repub- 
licans gathered  together  in  their 
National  Convention  and  declared 
their  determination  to  reconstmct 
the  Sout^  on  the  basis  of  free 
society,  to  secure  the  citizenship  of 
the  negroes  whom  the  nation. had 
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saved  itself  by  liberating  and 
enlisting,  and  to  keep  tbe  faith  of 
the  United  States  with  the  creditors 
who  had  fnmished  its  sinews  of 
war.  On  this  '  platform '  they  nomi- 
nated the  soldier  who  had  oondncted 
the  war  to  a  sncoessfol  issue,  for 
the  Presidency,  and  a  long-tried 
Pepnblican  representative  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

There  was  no  possible  doubt  in 
any  mind  that,  as  one  or  the  other 
of  these  platforms  and  candidates 
should  prevail,  the  South  would  be 
made  over  into  £r^  Republican 
States  like  those  of  the  North,  or  be 
returned  to  the  grooves  whose 
inevitable  end  would  be  the  sub- 
stantial restoration  of  Southern 
society  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  two  ideas  that  had  underlain 
all  the  agitations  and  collisions  of 
the  country  since  its  foundation, 
were  thus  brought  together  fyuce  to 
fieuse,  undisguised  now  by  any  sen- 
timent about  'the  flag,'  or  'the 
union  established  by  the  fathers' — 
simply  the  two  naked  ideas  of  the 
administration  of  America  in  the 
interest  of  human  freedom  or  in 
that  of  human  bondage.  One  of 
these  ideas,  it  was  now  perceived, 
must  perish  utterly.  The  question 
was — ^Which?  It  rested  with  the 
American  people  to  give  the  verdict 
which  all  parties  felt  would  be  final 
— ^and  they  were  appealed  to  by 
each  side  with  such  earnestness  and 
ability  as  causes,  involving  the 
cherished  beliefs  and  hopes  of  mil- 
lions, and  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  can  alone  inspire. 

Hitherto  the  American  people 
bad  been  only  too  ready  to  evade  a 
straightforward  view  of  the  two 
BOciiJ  systems  which  had  built 
themselves  up  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  country.  Slavery  had  always 
furnished  enough  valuable  cotton 
to  stop  the  mercantile  ear  of  the 
North  beyond  the  power  of  a  negro's 
groan  to  pierce.  It  had  from  its 
non-manuj&cturing  realm  always 
sent  enough  of  gay  and  gentlemanly 


Southerner  customers  to  Norihem 
warehouses,  to  purchase,  along  with 
the  other  supplies  it  needed,  polpita 
to  shelter  it  under  the  cross  and 
statesmen  to  dress  it  up  antaGj  in 
the  stars  and  stripes.     Eyes  looking 
southward  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  wink,  and  tongues  became 
double  as  they  subtly  praised  the 
plessant    fruit  sufiused    wi^  tbe 
blood  of  the  race  crashed  to  feed 
its  life.    Did  any  one  recall  an  old 
American  saying  that '  all  men  are 
created  equal '  ?  '  The  Union  mofi 
be    preserved!'      Did    ihe    Wild 
Huntsman    of   the    Soui^   punrae 
shrieking    fugitives    through   the 
North  ?     '  It  is  so  written  in  the 
bond  ! '    Did    slave -mothers   alay 
tbeir    daughters    and    themselves, 
appealing  rcora  the  passion  of  man 
to  the  justice  of  God?     'Well,  well, 
Gk)d  mend  it  all;  but  don't  huny 
him ! '     Did  soaired  and  bleeding 
negroes  hide  in  the  closets  of  every 
humane  fiunily  of  the  oountiy,  and 
whisper    to  ihe    tingling  esn  of 
young  men  and  maidens  sUaiea  of 
the  plantation  that  deprived  ihem 
of  sleep?     '  Wait  Ood's  good  time. 
Let  the  tares  and  wheat  grow  to- 
gether until  the  judgment ! ' 

At  last  the  day  of  judgment  came. 
Suddenly  flamed  up  the  Dies  tne, 
and  the  trumpet  had  called  the 
American  people  to  decide  which 
was  tare,  which  wheat — ^Northern 
or  Southern  ideas  and  institutions— 
with  the  abyss  of  fire  and  the  tirnme 
of  life  for  one  and  the  other,  close 
at  hand  and  inevitable. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  peo> 
pie  looked  stead&stly  and  ckiedj 
mto  the  nature  and  facts  of  the 
two  social  conditions  whidi  stood 
front  to  front,  each  claiming  the 
throne  for  itself,  the  abyss  fi»r  its 
opponent. 

What  did  Northern  sodeij  mean? 
On  the  New  Year's  Day,  when  Pre* 
sident  Lincoln  proclaimed  &•  shres 
free,  he  whose  brain  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  the  seed  dropped  Ij  the 
'Mayflower'  on  Plymouth  Boek, 
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read  to  assembled  thousands  the 
*  Boston  Hymn:' 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 

Am  they  sat  by  the  seaside, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Hight  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel — ^his  name  is  Freedom — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 

He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  I  I  uncover  the  land 

Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
Afl  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue, 

When  he  has  wrought  his  best; 

I  show  Columbia  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas, 

And  soar  to  the  air-bom  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods ; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble. 

And  none  but  toil  shall  have. 

I  wiU  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fiabers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

Go  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
^      And  trim  the  straightest  boughs ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest. 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together. 

The  younp  men  and  the  sires. 

The  dic^r  m  the  harvest-field, 
Hireling,  and  him  that  hires. 

And  here  in  a  nine  State-house, 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 

In  evenr  needful  faculty — 

In  Church  and  State  and  schooL 

Ix>  now  I  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 

And  make  just  laws  below  the  sun — 
As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succour  men ; 

''ns  nobleness  to  serve ; 
Help  them  who  cannot  help  again : 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  hreak  your  bonds  and  masterships. 

And  I  unchain  the  slave  ; 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 

As  wind  or  wandering  wave. 


I  cause  fh>m  every  creature 

His  proper  good  to  flow ; 
As  much  as  he  is  and  doeth. 

So  much  shall  he  bestow. 

But  laying  his  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labour  and  sweat, 

He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim, 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Come  East  and  West  and  North 

By  races,  as  snow  flakes, 
Carnr  my  purpose  forth 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

MywiUMfiUedshallbe, 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
.  My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

It  was  only  after  seven  genera- 
tions that  New  England  fonnd  an 
Emerson  to  write  this  its  creed; 
bnt  each  line  of  it  was  lived  before 
it  was  written.  The  supremacy  of 
justice,  the  equality  of  men,  the 
eternal  sacredness  of  every  soul, 
the  sure  retributions  of  wrong, 
whether  done  by  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  the  right  of  all  to  education, 
the  dignity  of  labour,  the  predes- 
tined unity  of  mankind :  these  were 
the  ideals  that  hovered  over  the 
first  log  cabins  built  at  Plymouth ; 
in  their  light  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  have  pulverised  the  vast 
rock  on  which  they  settled  into  a 
soil,  have  formed  the  best  school 
system  on  earth,  have  liberated 
their  minds  from  thraldom  to  dogma, 
have  invented  the  cotton-gin,  the 
sewing-machine,  and  other  machi- 
nery of  world-wide  importance,  have 
made  men  of  those  elsewhere  tram- 
pled upon,  have  taught  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  idiot 
to  understand,  have  half  emanci- 
pated woman,  have  formed  new 
States  embodying  their  institutions 
all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and 
have  conquered  the  North  American 
continent.  Wherever  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  now  goes  it  must 
bear  the  ideas  of  New  England — 
free  thought,  free  speech,  free  school, 
free  labour,  the  inviolable  rights  and 
equality  of  all  men. 

When  the  South,  representing 
ideas  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  these, 
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was  conquered  by  the  military  arm 
of  the  North,  New  England  imme- 
diately set  itself  to  the  work  of 
carrying  its  ideas  where  it  had  sent 
its  arms.  The  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societies  sent  down  their  men  with 
capital  to  buy  farms  in  the  Soath, 
employing  negroes  at  good  wages, 
and  thus  form  centres  of  firee  indus- 
try such  as  had  made  the  wealth  of 
the  North;  they  built  free  public 
schools  and  sent  down  teachers  who 
should  educate  people  of  whatever 
colour  or  condition;  they  established 
newspapers  in  every  thickly  settled 
oommunily.  All  ihese  represented 
the  tribe  denounced  by  the  South  as 
'carpet-baggers.'  The  carpet-bag- 
ger is  a  Northern  idea  sent  South, 
and  as  such  he  was  hated  there. 
But  he  was  something  beside;  he 
was  the  Northern  eye  exploring  the 
whole  region  over  which  slavery  had 
BO  long  reigned.  And  what  has  that 
eye  seen?  School -houses  burned, 
teachers  hung  and  shot,  negroes 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  presses 
thro'Vni  into  the  rivers,  landowners 
from  the  North  driven  from  their 
&rmB,  and  masked  bands  of  politi- 
cal highwaymen  marching  through 
the  country.  These  were  Southern 
ideas! 

The  South  is  so  open  in  its  action, 
so  proud  of  its  recent  achievements 
in  resisting  negro  domination,  that 
there  is  no  need  one  should  repeat 
the  fearful  record  of  the  murders 
and  massacres  which  have  marked 
the  Beign  of  Terror  in  that  region 
under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  facts  are  indis- 
putable, and  were  defended.  But 
they  have  an  importance  beyond 
the  influence  they  have  exerted  in 
shaping  the  course  of  the  North. 
The  Anthropological  Societies  of 
Europe  have  been  for  some  time 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
European  man  has  undergone  any 
important  mental  or  physical  modi- 
fications since  his  transplantation  in 
America.  Some  have  denied  that 
he  has,  others  have  declared  that 


certain  Indian  characteriaticg  Imve 
made  their  appearance  upon  him 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Southern  so- 
ciety  under  the  regime  of  a  oentoij 
of  unchecked  feudalism  hasgiTen, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  unmistakabfe  indi- 
cations of  a  relapse  into  oonditioDS 
and  characteristics   closely  leaexn- 
bling  those  of  their  Norse  anoestoTs. 
Montesquieu     (L'Hsprit    des   Im, 
torn,  ii.)  pointed  out  a  centuiy  ago 
certain  analogies  in  North  Ameria 
to  the  ^ocial  conditions  of  the  an- 
cient northern  world;  and  at  pre- 
sent one  can  hardly  read  the  old 
Sagas  without  being  reminded  at 
every  step  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  slaveholder  with  his  loyal  hand 
of  poor  whites  and  his  slaves,  not 
only  reproduced    the  Norse  chief 
with  his  vassals  and  followers,  but 
under  these  similar  circumstance 
put  forth  the  like  virtues  and  vices. 
The  Southerner  is  courageous,  inde- 
pendent, frank,  personally  generous, 
and  chivalrous  toward  women ;  but 
he  is  also  hot-headed,  acts  by  pas- 
sion, is  reckless  of  life,  remorseless 
toward  enemies,  and  fond  of  vio- 
lence»    The  addiction  of  the  Norse- 
man to  suicide,  which  led  to  his 
proverb  that  Odin   loved  not  the 
warrior  who  died  in  his  bed,  re^ 
pears  in  the   Southern's  constant 
exposure  of  his  life  ;  while  the  duels 
that  make  up  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  old  chronicles  were  almost 
equalled  in  frequency  among  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy.  With  them 
the  final  end  of  a  rope  seems  to  be 
to  hang  a  free  negro  or  an  abohtion- 
ist ;  and  no  one  of  them  would  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  had  his  dreams 
disturbed  by  any  ghost  of  a  lynched 
opponent,   black    or    white.      T2»e 
disregard  of  life   characteristic  of 
ancient  Scandinavia  has  for  years 
been  so  universal  in  the  Sou^em 
States    that    few    walked    abroad 
unarmed,   and  it   would    be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  prominent  man  who 
has  not  shot  at  some  one  or  hem 
shot  at.     The  bowie-knife  grew  oai 
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of  tlie  Sonih  as  naturally  as  the 
pine  out  of  Carolina ;  and  the  Cali- 
fomian  epitaph  on  the  man  who 
was  *  killed  by  a  revolver,  one  of 
the  old  kind,  brass-monnted,  and  of 
sach  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,'  is 
hardly  a  caricature  of  the  canonisa- 
tion of  the  latter  weapon  throughout 
that  region.  The  comparison  is 
rendered  curiously  complete  by  the 
formation  of  the  Ku-£[luxE[lans.  In 
lAaJlet^sNorihern  Antiquities  we  read : 

In  the  Pagan  times  they  (the  Scandina- 
Tiajis)  also  drank  to  the  heroes,  and  to  such  of 
their  friends  as  had  fallen  bravely  in  battle. 
It  was  at  these  feasts,  for  the  most  part, 
that  those  associations  were  formed  and 
eonfirmed  which  the  old  Chronicles  so  often 
mention.  There  was  scarcely  a  valiant 
man  who  was  not  a  member  of  one  or  more 
of  these  societies;  the  chief  tie  of  which 
was  a  solemn  obligation  entered  into,  to 
defend  and  protect  their  companions  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  revenge  their  deaths  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  This  oath 
was  taken  and  renewed  at  their  festivals, 

which  had  also  their  respective  laws 

More  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
Scandinavians  had  embraced  Christianity 
there  were  stiU  confraternities  of  which  the 
first  nobility  were  members. 

The  archsBologist  finds  in  the 
guilds  and  clubs  of  England,  the 
outcome  of  these  old  societies ;  but 
in  the  South  they  existed  before  the 
war  as  the  '  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,'  since  translated  into  the 
'Kn-Klux  Klan,'  both  of  which 
have  been  consecrated  to  projects  of 
violence  and  vengeance  resembling 
those  of  the  ori^naJ  '  gilds '  of  the 
Norsemen. 

Freedom  in  the  North  and  Slavery 
in  the  South  having  thus  embodied 
themselves  in  definite  institutions 
— ^the  one  reaching  forward  to  an 
educated  democracy  as  the  normal 
development  of  humanity,  the  other 
traveUing  backward  to  the  era  of 
feudal  lords,  clans,  and  vassalage — 
had,  as  we  have  said,  come  at  last 
face  to  face  before  a  tribunal  repre- 
senting all  peoples,  and  awaited  the 
decision  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  should  control  the  destinies  of 
America. 


Of  course  if  the  verdict  had  to 
be  given  by  the  people  between 
the  two  ideas,  and  their  respective 
embodiments  nakedly  contrasted, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
anxiety  as  to  the  result.  But  there 
was  a  pp  werful  interest  in  the  North 
itself  actively  engaged  in  preventing 
so  plain  an  issue.  Committed  in 
every  possible  way  to  a  political 
creed  based  on  negro  slavery, 
against  which  every  enfranchised 
negro  was  another  weapon  of  attack, 
as  each  white  voter  in  the  South 
was  one  of  defence  ;  entrenched 
within  the  great  trade  which  had 
so  long  languished  in  the  absence 
of  the  custom  dependent  on  cotton- 
plantations  ;  the  great  party  which 
baited  its  trap  for  foreign  votes 
with  the  name  of  *  Democracy,' 
gathered  all  its  resources,  and  taxed 
every  resource  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  turn  back  the  Northern 
tide.  They  nominated  a  man  of 
great  abih'ty,  of  the  kind  which  can 
show  startlmg  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  white  is  black ;  a  man  gifted, 
perhaps  beyond  any  other  in 
America,  with  a  smooth  and  subtle 
address  in  veiling  real  points  and 
diverting  the  popular  instinct  into 
blind  ways;  the  most  dexterous 
political  juggler  New  Tork  even 
has  produced — Horatio  Seymour. 
Their  theory  of  the  contest  as  laid 
before  the  people  was  this :  *  The  con- 
flict between  Slave  institutions  and 
Free  institutions  is  over.  Slavery 
is  dead.  The  Southern  States  them- 
selves  have  joined  with  those  of  the 
Northern  to  write  its  epitaph  in  the 
Constitution.  You  have  also  by 
arms  destroyed  Secession  and  estab- 
lished the  Union  for  ever.  Having 
thus  forced  the  South  back  into  the 
Union,  and  eradicated  the  cause  of 
strife,  your  one  object  should  be  to 
bring  back  to  it  also  their  firiend- 
ship.  Any  other  poHcy  is  vindictive 
and  must  stimulate,  vindictiveness. 
See  the  defiance,  the  anarchy  in  the 
South  ;  it  is  all  because  the  Radicals 
are  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
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armed  foes.  Hear  their  unanimons 
shouts  for  Seymour  and  Blair ;  they 
mean,  we  long  to  unite  with  our 
brethren  of  the  North  who  will 
meet  us  as  brethren.  Badical  rule 
means  Southern  fuiy.  Do  you  ask 
us  what  protection  we  offer  the 
negro  we  have  liberated  P  The 
Southerner  persecutes  him  only 
because  he  is  made  the  tool  of  the 
Radicals  to  humiliate  them.  As  for 
the  negro's  rights,  having  gained 
his  freedom,  all  must  gradually 
adjust  itself  to  that.  But  all  great 
changes  must  be  gradual,  and  their 
details  can  best  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  know  all  about  the  region 
and  people  to  be  affected  by  them. 
The  Southern  whites  would  be  the 
negro's  best  friends  if  the  Badicals 
would  only  permit.  Nay ;  all  this 
talk  about  the  negro  is  only  a  cloak 
for  the  deep  and  dark  conspiracy  of 
Badicalism  against  the  Constitution. 
They  have  already  invaded  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  Government  by  taking  the 
power  of  appointment  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  with- 
drawing certain  political  cases  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  mean  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  several  States ;  to  cen- 
tralise power  ;  and  to  raise  a  paternal 
government  on  the  ruins  of  that 
federation  of  equal  and  independent 
States  founded  by  our  fathers! 
Since  they  have  been  in  power  the 
public  debt  is  to  be  estimated  by 
billions;  and  to  carry  out  their 
vengeance  on  the  South  they  are 
spending  enormous  sums  to  hold  it 
under  their  feet.  Mark  you,  when 
we  come  into  power  this  debt  will 
shrink,  this  expenditure  diminish 
in  a  way  that  may  not  suit  the 
wealthy  bond-holders,  but  will  suit 
the  pockets  of  our  sorely  taxed 
working  people.  Above  all  re- 
member that  there  is  no  question 
between  Slavery  and  Freedom ; 
the  death  of  Slavery  is  now  part  of 
the  Constitution :  it  is  a  question 
between  vindictiveness  or  genero- 


sity to  a  gallant  fallen  foe,  between 
holding  the  South  by  force  at  a 
terrible  cost  or  allowing  it  to  hold 
itself  for  nothing,  between  restoring 
the  soul  of  union  with  its  form,  or 
else  stimulating  the  defiance  and 
hatred  of  those  we  have  bztmght 
back  to  our  federation.' 

Each  of  these  statements  had 
about  its  heart  of  falsehood  a 
visage  of  truth.  Undoubtedly  tiie 
Southern  and  Northern  States 
together  had  apparently  agreed 
to  a  constitutional  amendment, 
abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery. 
Equally  was  it  true  that  the 
Southerners  were  declaring  their 
hatred  of  a  union  with  Radicals— 
their  desire  for  a  union  with 
Democrats  of  the  North ;  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  the  Soath 
was  being  met  by  defiance  and 
wrath,  manifested  in  the  relentless 
massacre  of  all  who  took  the  Re- 
publican side  ;  that  the  Southerners 
were  kind  to  every  Democratic  or 
anti-Bepublican  negro,  and  even 
willing  he  should  vote  for  Seymour 
and  Blair ;  that  the  Radicals  were 
holding  the  South  by  troops  at  a 
vast  expense ;  that  since  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln,  the  nation  had  be- 
come burthened  with  a  heavy  debt ; 
that  Congress  had  withdrawn  some 
powers  usually  exercised  by  the 
President,  and  restricted  the  Sa- 
preme  Court;  that  under  it  the 
federal  idea  preponderated  over 
that  of  State  rights  more  than  at 
any  former  period ;  jand'  that  the 
Radicals  had  no  means  to  propose 
for  relieving  the  people  of  their 
burthen  of  debt,  except  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  simple  payment  of  it. 
These  facts  the  Republicans  could 
not  deny;  and  they  conld  only 
show  the  falsehood  fiiey  were  ad- 
duced to  subserve  by  historical  and 
philosophical  arguments  hardlj 
calculated  to  impress  the  commoa 
people.  That  i^e  constitutiosi/ 
amendment  abolishing  skv^Tr 
might,  in  case  of  the  restoraiion 
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of  the  Sontheni  States  to  full  power, 
imder  white  sapremacjfbe  rescinded 
on   the  ground  that  it  had  been 
adopted  under  coercion ;  that  even 
without  that  slayenr  could  be  yir- 
tuallj  re-established  as  serfage  or 
apprenticeship,    without    technical 
yiolation  of  the  law ;    that    their 
haiored    of    BadicaJ    rule    was    a 
proof  that  such  rule  was  the  only 
check  to  their  resuscitation  of  the 
cause  they  had  lost  on  the  battle- 
field ;  that  their  desire  for  a  union 
under  Democratic  rule  was  evidence 
that  they  believed  it  would  signify 
their  own  return  to  supremacy  in 
the  government;  that  to  point  to 
the  anarchy  caused  by  itself  as  a 
reason  for  giving  the  South  its  own 
way  was  like  regarding  the  plea  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  both  his 
parents  for  pity  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  'poor  orphan;'    that  to 
forego  holding  the  South  by  troops 
because  it  angered  them,  or  on  ac- 
conntof  the  expense,  would  equally 
open  all  prisons;   that  the  heavy 
debt    accumulated  under  Lincoln 
and    the    Republican  control  was 
really  run  up  by  a  generation  of 
Democratic    and    pro-slavery  cor- 
ruption, and  summed  up   by  the 
war  they  had  waged  against  the 
Union ;   that  the  restrictions  upon 
the    President  and   the    Supreme 
Court    were    made    necessaiy    by 
themselves,  and  that  the  stronger 
central  power    was  an   inevitable 
result  of  having  to  conquer  and 
hold    reluctant    populations;    and 
that  there  was  no  honest  way  of 
relief  from  taxation  and  debt  but 
increased  industry  and  honest  pay- 
ment.    All  these  were  the  truths 
corresponding    to  the  Democratic 
allegations ;  but  the  conmion  people 
^^ere   hardly  so  likely  to   be  im- 
pressed by  them  as  by  loud  senti- 
mental  talk    about   conciliation — 
about  an  imminent  war  of  races, 
and  theplaan  fact  that  under  Radical 
mle  peace  and  harmony  had  not 
l>een   restored  in  the   South,   nor 
trade    rehabilitated    to    meet    the 
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accumulating  debt.  The  Radicals 
found  their  greatest  strength  to  be 
in  having  for  their  standard-bearer 
one  who  had  never  been  a  Radical, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  leading  victor 
over  disunion,  the  whole  nation 
looked  with  gratitude ;  and  yet  it 
was  at  first  doubtful  if  even  the 
popularity  of  General  Grant  would 
avail  to  counterbalance  the  plausible 
prophecies  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy, that  they  alone  could  bring 
peace  and  order  to  the  South,  and 
inaugurate  the  era  of  good  feeling 
throughout  the  land. 

Just  then,  when  the  danger  of 
reaction,  with  the  surrender  of  all 
the  war  had  won,  was  most  immi- 
nent, the  cause  of  American  freedom 
was  again  rescued  by  that  power 
which  alone  had  never  failed  it. 
That  same  courageous,  frank,  hot- 
headed,   incautious   South,    whose 
blow  at  the  Republic  had  destroyed 
its  own  throne,  whose  recklessness 
had  destroyed  slavery,  whose  pistol- 
bullet  aimed  at  Lincoln  had  slain 
compromise,    whose   defiance    had 
compelled  iJie  force  by  which  free 
society  in    the    South   was  being 
transferred  from  paper  to  reality, 
sprang  forward  now  again  with  just 
that  kind  of  weight  the  Democracy 
needed  to  crush  it.  Filling  the  whole 
Southern  land  with  fresh  deeds  of 
horror,  deeds  that  curdled  the  blood 
of  the  Northern  masses,  it  shouted 
for  Seymour  and  Blair  over  every 
victim ;  it  proclaimed  far  and  wide 
that  Democracy  was  the  banner  of 
the  fallen  Confederacy  lifted  again ; 
its  eminent  men  got  up  vast  meet- 
ings and  processions  whose  banners 
and  transparencies  bore  the  names 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Confederate 
President    and    generals;   and,   in 
short,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
South  was  as  great  for   Seymour 
and  Blair  as  it  ever  had  been  Davis 
and  Stephens,  and  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  watchwords  which  had 
animated  the   rebellion!     Li  vain 
did  the  cautious  Northern  politicians 
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try  io  Btop  them ;  in  vain  did  Mr. 
Seyndonr  declare  that  one  speech  of 
Wade  Hampton  had  cost  him  many 
thousands  of  rotes.  The  mere  nomi- 
nation of  Demooratio  candidates  had, 
bj  t^e  middle  of  the  canvass,  re^ 
vived  all  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion, 
brought  every  eminent  Confede- 
rate into  the  field,  trebled  the  ave- 
rage number  of  massacres  in  ihe 
South,  and  laid  in  fragments  the 
imposing  fabric  of  plausibilities  set 
up  by  their  Mends  in  the  Nortti. 
TknM  the  election  of  Grant  was 
placed  by  the  South  beyond  danger. 
It  is  probable  he  would  in  any  case 
have  been  elected;  he  certainly 
would  have  been  unless  the  gigantic 
frauds  used  afterwards  against  him 
had  rendered  the  real  voice  of  the 
people  ineffectual.  I^  however,  the 
surviving  spirit  of  slavery  in  the 
South  could  only  have  been  kept 
quiet  until  after  the  election,  there 
is  no  telling  how  far  the  people  might 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  pathos 
of  Democratic  orators  in  the  North. 
What  the  Republicans  needed  was 
that  the  facts  of  Southern  society 
should  be  known  to  the  honest 
Northern  masses.  Democracy  could 
of  course  daim  that  a  party  in 
power  wishing  to  retain  it  could 
manufacture  facts  to  suit  itself.  But 
when  the  South  itself  came  forward 
boasting  its  freedom,  brandishing 
its  reekmg  dagger,  and  announcing 
its  programme  of  restoring  slavery 
and  undoing  all  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  eight  years,  the  heart  of 
the  American  people  recoiled  with 
horror.  Nor  was  the  horror  less 
when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
South  regarded  such  deeds  as  acts 
of  honest  and  justifiable  war,  and 
by  no  means  felt  them  to  be  crimes. 
Not  only  did  the  popular  feeling 
rise  in  indignation  against  the 
boasted  achievements  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan,  and  take  alarm  at  the 
fact  that  companies  of  masked  and 
armed  men  were  spreading  con- 
sternation through  the  Soutii,  but 
even  those  of  the  wealthy  classes  of 


the  NorUi  who  would  have  cored 
least  for  such  things  found  that  no- 
thing could  induce  the  South  to 
agree  to  pay  the  national  debt 
But  even  more,  the  South  vocife- 
rously declared  their  determinataon 
to  reinstate  the  theory  of  Siste 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  the  test 
of  it  being  the  undoing,  so  soon  as 
tiiey  should  regain  power  in  Con- 
gress, of  all  that  the  Badicals  had 
forced  upon  them  in  th^  help- 
lesanesSk  This  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme for  the  Seymour  admmh 
stration  was  most  vehemently  in- 
sisted upon. 

How  these  bl^ided  dangers  were 
responded  to  by  the  Northern  mind 
is  well  ex|n«8sed  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  Boston  just  before  the 
election,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Lothrop 
Motley,  whidi  obtained  a  wide 
circulation.  In  the  course  of  tiiat 
lecture  Mr.  Modey  said: 

I  could  nerer  place  myaelf  on  the  Mine 
point  of  view,  moral  or  polided,  with 
those  who  thoiight  n^;ro  bUtoj  other 
than  a  misfortune  and  a  sin.  It  lias  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  in  the  wotAm  oi  our 
great  magistrate  and  martyr,  that  if  akrery 
be  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  R  ii  also 
very  hard  for  me  to  uderstand  kov  any 
American  can  wish  to  degrade  this  m^ 
tic  Union,  this  GoTemment  of  the  People 
by  the  People,  this  political  scheme  of  man 
acting  directly  upon  man,  of  Law  dealing 
directly  with  responsible  creatiini^  nto 
something  called  a  confederacy;  into  a 
lea^e  of  corporations;  into  a  lysUoi 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  only  gi«at  Be- 
public  which  has  preceded  our  own  in 
modem  times — ^that  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands ;  a  system  which  for  a  time  seowd 
to  strike  the  American  people,  cmexnng 
Tictorious  from  its  struggle  with  thoBri- 
tish  Govemment,  with  paralysis,  oat  of 
which  our  fathers  in  *$^  rescued  us  by  the 
glorious  National  Constitution ;  the  tyrtea 
which  Jefi^rson  Davis  and  his  Jblievav 
had  the  madness  to  think  stroii^er  thsn 
the  American  Union,  because  the  f|snt  of 
negro  slavery  had  breathed  into  it  the 
"breath  of  immortal  life.  Yet  this  is  reafly 
the  question  still  at  issue.  Some  of  ra 
thought  it  settled  by  the  great  ibor  ^x^ 
agony.  But  when  we  thmig^  Uie  sabtk 
and  dangerous  theorv  for  ercr  det^ro^ 
behold  it  coiled  itself^  wounded  bat  ax> 
kiUed,  and  rearing  its  threatenii^  Asd 
venomous  head,  prepared  for  a  fiail  Bad. 
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fatal  mnD^.  Let  vb  deal  with  it  once  f(ff 
all.  Ilet  the  heel  of  popular  condemnation 
be  set  on  it  now  and  for  ever.  We  are  a 
nation,  we  are  not  a  confederacy.  This  Gro- 
Temment^  which  protects  and  which  controls 
the  hnmblest  as  well  as  the  most  powerfnl 
among  us,  the  seat  of  whose  angust  empire 
is  at  Washington,  deals  with  eyeiy  indi- 
vidual of  us  directly  within  its  carefully 
limited  sphere.  It  makes  supreme  laws 
irhich  no  man  dares  defy,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  chaos  whenever  we  attempt  to 
escape  from  its  all-embracing  folds. 

The  eleotion  of  (General  Ghrant, 
then,  to  which  the  coarse  of  the 
South  so  powerfolly  contributed, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  of 
American  history,  because  in  it 
-were  decided  two  momentous  facts : 
iirst,  the  South  refused  to  be  con- 
quered by  anything  short  of  the 
most  Badical  ideas  of  Northern 
society ;  and,  second,  the  North 
decided  that  neither  the  Union,  the 
national  credit,  or  peace,  could  be 
maintained  in  the  South  save  by  an 
nncompromising  reconstruction  of 
it  in  accordance  with  ideas  even 
more  Badical  than  those  which  had 
been  embodied  in  the  organic  law 
of  a  majoriiy  of  the  Free  States 
themselves.  The  Southerners  had 
ignored  the  intermediate  shifts  as 
fully  as  the  old  abolitionists  could 
desire ;  the  compromisers  were 
driven  to  the  wall ;  and  the  South, 
careless  of  men  and  parties,  pos- 
sessed by  its  own  abstract  cause, 
forced  a  conflict  upon  the  previous 
question,  and  was  vanquished. 

Much  has  been  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  majority  by  which 
General  Grant,  even  with  a  nation's 
gratitude  to  a  victorious  general 
to  support  him,  it  is  said,  could 
only  obtain  300,000  votes  more 
than  his  antagonist,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impeded  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  own  party 
in  the  South.  But  such  facts 
only  prove  how  radical  were  the 
issues  involved  in  the  election. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  which  as  we  now  see 
held  in  it  all  Northern  ideas,  was 


represented  by  one  man  and  his 
little  dingy  newspaper,  which  had 
no  subscribers  even  in  Boston. 
Although  that  cloud  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand  has  covered  the  sky, 
and  flashed  its  thunders  throughout 
the  land,  Northern  Radicals  knew 
well  how  many  interests  and  senti- 
ments other  than  their  own  had 
furnished  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  enabled  to  do  so,  and 
they  knew  well  that  no  such  num- 
bers as  those  which  gathered  to 
sustain  the  Union  could  be  counted 
upon  to  aid  them  in  bringing  on  a 
conflict  of  abstract  ideas.  The  most 
sanguine  abolitionist,  as  he  saw 
every  blow  given  against  Slavery 
during  the  war  attended  by  a  cor- 
responding defection  from  the  Re- 
publican party,  could  hardly  have 
di^amed  that  so  many  as  a  majority 
of  300,000  would  consent  to  a  naked 
struggle  between  the  Radicalism  of 
New  England,  and  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  South,  but  yesterday 
dominant  throughout  the  nation, 
however  much  he  might  have 
trusted  to  a  favourable  result  from 
such  a  conflict.  He  would  have 
been  thankful  enough  for  the  least 
majority  on  such  an  issue,  having 
contemplated  a  far  greater  reaction 
than  any  which  has  shown  itself 
since  Congress  imposed  upon  the 
South  negro  suflrage, — a  measure 
which  prevailed  in  few  States  out- 
side of  New  England. 

How  does  the  President  stand 
related  to  the  ideas  which  have 
chosen  him? 

The  President  who  has  taken 
his  seat  at  this  momentous  junc- 
ture is  the  son  of  a  shrewd  old 
tanner  of  Scotch  descent,  yet 
living,  and  was  bom  in  a  free 
State,  Ohio,  but  in  sight  of  the  slave 
State  of  Kentucky.  His  chief  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  West  Point, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  that  institution,  like  most 
other  national  institutions,  were 
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centres  of  pro-slavety  influence. 
Yeiy  soon  after  his  graduation,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  served 
under  General  Tayler  in  the  pro- 
slavery  war  upon  Mexico ;  for  his 
services  in  which  he  was  hrevetted. 
He  married  a  lady  of  Missouri,  in 
1 848,  who  owned  a  few  slaves.  He 
afterwards  commanded  a  regiment 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  his  living  and  returned 
to  reside  on  a  little  farm  near  St. 
Louis.  His  means  were  narrow, 
and  he  worked  at  the  plough  him- 
self with  hired  men  and  his  two 
or  three  slaves.  Not  succeeding 
well  at  this  he  went  to  Galena, 
Ohio,  and  joined  his  father  in  the 
tanning  business.  Here  he  was 
living  when  President  Lincoln 
called  upon  the  country  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteer  troops  to  sttp- 
press  the  rebellion.  At  a  meeting 
called  at  Galena  to  respond,  Captain 
Grant  presided.  TJp  to  that  time  he 
had  voted  with  the  Democracy.  He 
now  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  then  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton offering  his  services  to  the 
Government,  but  received  no  reply. 
M'Clellan  was  already  prominent, 
and  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  get 
some  employment  from  him,  but 
could  not  even  gain  access  to  the 
general's  presence.  Governor  Yates, 
however,  made  him  colonel  of  an 
Illinois  regiment,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Republican  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Washbume,  President 
Lincoln  made  him  a  brigadier- 
general,  to  serve  under  Fremont, 
then  commanding  in  Missouri.  His 
military  career  from  this  time  is 
too  well  known  to  require  mention. 
It  will  be  seen  that  General  Grant's 
antecedents  were  not  such  as  would 
have  associated  him  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Republican  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  his  life 
has  from  the  first  been  passed  in 
the  free  States,  and  that  he  had  all 
his  life  been  accustomed  to  the 
manual  labour  which  has  been  the 
means   of    training  in   many — ^the 


Kentucky-bom  Abraham  Lmooln, 
for  example — a  sympathy  with  the 
North  in  which  labour  is  honooicd, 
rather  than  with  the  South  where 
it  has  been  a  sign  of  social  infe- 
riority. The  Democrats  having  &iJed 
to  defeat  him,  relied  upon  his  oldre> 
lations  with  them  to  make  him  torn 
into  a  Democratic  President  after 
the  manner  of  President  Johnson. 
They  relied  also  upon  the  fact  that 
the  most  ingenious  efforts  could  not 
wring  from  him,  during  the  canTSsa, 
any  distinct  expression  upon  the  ne- 
gro question. 

Against  such  inferential  hopes 
the  Republicans  had  only  Glenenl 
Grant's  letter  accepting  tiie  nomi- 
nation, in  which  he  said : — 

If  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  Hbt 
United  States,  it  will  be  my  endeaToor  to 
administer  all  the  laws  in  good  Cuth,  with 
economj,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  pesce, 
qniet,  and  protection  ereiywheire.  In  dm^ 
like  the  present  it  is  impossiblfl,  or  at  lesst 
eminently  improper  to  lay  down  a  policy  to 
bn  adhered  to,  nght  or  wrong,  thn)S|li  ao 
iidministration  of  four  years.  New  political 
issues,  not  foreseen,  are  constantly  uisiog ; 
the  views  of  the  public  on  old  ones  sze  eon- 
stantly  changing,  and  a  purely  aduniste- 
tive  officer  should  always  be  left  free  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  the  people.  I  hare  alvays 
respected  that  wi  11,  and  always  shall.  Pean 
and  universal  prosperity,  its  sequence,  witb 
economy  of  administration,  will  lighten  the 
burden  of  taxation,  while  it  constantly  re- 
duced the  national  debt    Let  us  have  peace. 

During  the  brief  time  in  which 
President  Grant  has  been  in  office, 
he  has  already  done  much  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  various  specula- 
tions, having  shown  a  detenmna- 
tion  to  support  the  principles  on 
which  he  was  elected.  Starting 
with  a  declaration  of  his  adherence 
to  negro-suffrage,  and  his  horror  of 
every  form  of  repudiation,  he  has 
confirmed  these  sentiments  hy  ac- 
tion ;  the  first  bill  he  signed  was 
one  sustaining  the  public  credit, 
and  the  second  was  one  confeniiig 
equal  privileges  with  whites  on  the 
negro  population  of  the  District  0^ 
Columbia.      His  first  cabinet  ap- 
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pointinents  did,  indeed,  occasion 
some  disappointment,  for,  thoueh 
the  men  chosen  were  from  the 
Badical  wing  of  the  Republican 
party,  they  were  not  such  as  had 
been  historically  connected  with  the 
political  revolution  which  the  conn- 
try  has  just  undergone.  The  cause 
was  not  yet  safe  enough  to  be  en- 
trusted to  others  than  its  oldest 
friends  and  representatives.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that 
several  of  these  earlier  appoint- 
ments were  meant  to  be  only 
honorary  or  temporary,  and  as 
finally  organised,  the  cabinet  is  one 
which  a  pronounced  Bepublican 
would  hardly  care  to  change.  The 
appointment  of  such  distinguished 
Radicals  asMotley,^  Jay,  Washbume 
and  Curtin,  to  the  chief  foreign 
courts,  and  of  four  negroes  to  im- 
portant posts,  has  further  helped 
to  remove  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  President's  good  faith  in  the 
future ;  while  his  nomination  to  the 
post  of  naval  collector  at  New 
Orleans  of  the  eminent  Confederate 
General  Longstreet,  who,  since  the 
war,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  conciliation,  has  shown  a 
wise  and  generous  disposition  to 
welcome  every  returning  prodigal 
from  the  South.  It  is  not  a  prema- 
ture assumption,  therefore,  that  the 
new  President  has  really  under- 
taken the  vast  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  entire  Union  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Bepublic  as  estab- 
lished by  the  war,  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  the 
country  through  its  National  Con- 


It  remains  only  to  inquire  what 
are  his  prospects  of  success  in  this 
heavy  undertaking  ? 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  I 
have  referred  to  those  in  England 
who  looked  upon  events  in  America 


with  indifference  or  contempt  as  a 
meaningless  chaos,  and  of  those  who 
have  assiduously  misrepresented 
them.  Bat  I  must  be  careful  not 
to  misrepresent  the  feeling  of  the 
English  people,  or  the  sincere  scepti- 
cism of  many  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical minds  among  them.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  these 
islands,  I  am  convinced,  are  actuated 
by  both  sympathy  and  confidence 
toward  America;  while  with  the 
majority  of  Liberal  statesmen  and 
literary  men  there  is  at  least  no 
lack  of  sympathy,  whatever  may  be 
their  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
ultimate  success  of  the  policy  which 
the  North  has  resolved  to  pursue 
towards  the  South.  Thinking  men 
in  England  have  observed  too  closely 
the  experience  of  continental  nations, 
and  of  their  own  country,  in  forcing 
new  ideas  and  social  systems  upon 
unwilling  peoples  not  to  have  felt 
misgivings  from  the  first  that  even 
if  the  North  should  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  armies  of  the  South  it 
would  but  bring  into  the  union  a 
Poland,  a  Yenetia,  an  Ireland,  to  be-^ 
an  endless  source  of  weakness,  im^~ 
plying  a  gradual  relapse  of  the 
federal  power  from  a  free  constitu-^. 
tional  government  into  some  of  the 
bad  habits  of  old-world  authoritiea. 
For  such  doubts  I  would  express  . 
entire  respect,  while  opposing  ta 
them  the  reasons  which  have  con- 
vinced the  same  class  of  minds  in 
America  that  there  the  ordinary 
dangers  and  evils  which  have  at- 
tended the  imposition  of  alien  ideasi  . 
and  social  forms  on  reluctant  com%  . 
munities  in  the  old  world  are  not 
incurred  by  the  reorganisation  of- 
the  South  in  accordance  with  the. 
ideas  of  the  North.  In  the  first . 
place  the  North  carries  into  th^^ 
South  no  class  domination,  na- 
new  church  or  creed,  no  sectional 


1  Mr.  Motley  comes  to  a  country  of  whose  esteem  he  has  bad  many  tokens,  and  in 
which  he  has  even  intimate  friendships.  His  life  has  been  marked  by  independence  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity ;  and  the  writer  of  thin,  for 
one,  anticipates  from  his  ministry  no  embroilment  of  the  two  nations,  but  rather  tli.it  it 
will  be  animated  by  the  President's  motto — *  Let  us  have  peace !  • 
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commercial  interest,  bat  simply  the 
principles  of  republican  government 
embodiedin  the  fundamental,  though 
disregarded  in  the  statute,  laws  of 
the  Southern  States  themselves.  No 
local  law  of  the  North  can  go  South 
bejond  that  which  enables  a  man 
to  express  his  opinions  without  being 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers.  Sim- 
ply protecting  all  from  violence,  it 
leaves  the  school,  the  press,  the  free 
pulpit,  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  South  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Thus 
even  its  ideas  must  go  South,  if  at 
all,  by  their  own  vigour,  and  their 
inherent  superiority  to  those  of  the 
South  if  allowed  the  simplest  phy- 
sical protection.  In  the  second  place 
the  free  society  of  the  North  has 
already  in  its  favour  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  people  in  the 
negroes,  who  are  bound  to  it  by 
«every  interest.  If  it  be  difficult  to 
force  free  society  upon  Southern 
whites,  is  not  the  difficulty  of  re- 
imposing  the  old  Southern  system  on 
the  liberated  negroes  equally  great? 
The  whites  of  the  South  cannot, 
-and  insist  that  they  will  not,  remain 
suspended  between  the  two  alter- 
natives, which  indeed  is  anarchy. 
In  the  third  place  the  principles  and 
laws  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  South  are  sach  as  must  speedily 
and  inevitably  better  the  condition 
•  of  the  largest  class  of  the  Southern 
tvrhites  themselves — ^the  poor  whites. 
Slavery  has,  by  its  system  of  un- 
paid labour,  deprived  these  of  work 
and  kept  them  impoverished.  By 
causing  the  land  to  gradually  fall 
into  the  hands  of  slaveholders,  thus 
enabling  250,000  men  to  own  half 
of  the  continent,  it  has  established 
A  system  of  vast  estates,  sparsely 
settled,  which  has  been  proved  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  public  school 
system,  while  its  natural  dread  lest 
popular  education  should  reach  the 
negroes  and  make  them  discontented 
has  completed  the  work  of  universal 
ignorance.  Is  it  credible  that  four 
or  five  millions  of  wretched  people 


will  refuse    the   first  wages    eror 
ofiered  them,  or  decline  the  educa- 
tion for  the    first  time  brouglitto 
their  doors  ?    Good  wages  and  worlc 
enough,    and    free    educatioii  for 
their  children,  are  not  to  be  dsssi- 
fied  with  the  hated  churches,  aSien 
languages,  and  heavy  taxes  for  de- 
tested objects  arbitmrily   imposed, 
which  feed  the   discontent  of  i^ 
Polands  and  Irelands   of  Europe. 
Such  objects  are  not  even  Northem; 
they  are  human.     Grant  that  for  a 
time  the  poor  whites  may  be  also 
sullen  and  hostile ;  it  is  only  where 
sach  opposition  is  founded  on  jus- 
tice and  directed  against  real  wrongs 
that  it  can  remain.    Assuming  then 
that  the  ideas  of  free  society  hav? 
already  the  love  of  the  negroes,  and 
that  they  must  progressively  gam 
that  of  the  poor  whites,  the  elements 
of  hostility  in  the  Sont^  ore  reduced 
to  the  remnant  of  the  250,000  who 
were  formerly  slaveholders.    What 
are  these  to  4o,ooo,ocx>  of  peopte  f 
Nevertheless,  admitting  their  power 
to  give  trouble,  it  is  quesdoDable 
whether,   their  ability  to  recover 
slavery  being    hopeless,    tkej  can, 
as  a  class,   preserve    ^eir    oppo- 
sition   to    free    society,     after    it 
has  become  popular  with  the  mil- 
lions around    them.     Soch    oppo- 
sition would    become     too    unpo- 
pular, and  too  idle  in  the  &ce  of 
accomplished  facts  to  be  preserved 
by  a  class  accustomed  to  influence 
and  power,  and  ambitions  of  politi- 
cal distinction.     The  Southerneis, 
far  more  than  the  Northerners,  are 
politicians  by  nature  and  tradition, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  despise 
voters.     Moreover,     it     is    to    be 
remembered    that    much    of    the 
defiance    exhibited    in    the  Sooth 
since  the  war  has  been  due  to  the 
disfranchisement   of   mai^  of  its 
leaders  on  account  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  war.     Whatever  mar 
be  thought  of  the  policy  of  tiua,  it 
is  agreed  by  all  that  it  shall  ocas 
so  soon  as  negro  enfranchisement » 
secured.     When    these   pronuDsni 
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Southerners  are  again  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  national  affairs  there 
will  be  no  hopes  open  to  them  but 
such  as  are  identified  with  the  Union, 
and  there  will  be  no  path  to  power 
save  that  which  accords  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  American 
people. 

The  views  I  have  submitted  are 
not  merely  speculative.  After  the 
elect&cm  of  General  Grant  there  at 
once  appeared  indisputable  signs 
of  an  improved  feeling  in  the  South. 
The  cruel  hopesofrecoveringslaveiy 
in  some  form,  identified  with  the  pos- 
sible prolongation  of  the  Johnson 
xeign^  having  utterly  failed,  the  ne- 
cessity of  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  new  order  has  been  already 
recognised  in  quarters  where  such 
zeoognition  had  been  least  hoped 
for.  llie  ex-Confederate  General 
Wade  Hampton  was  the  most  fu- 
rious about  'the  lost  cause;'  yet 
on  the  very  day  that  it  became  cer- 
tain that  Grant  was  elected  the 
Charleston  papers  announced  that 
^  General  Wade  Hampton  and  a 
number  of  Democrats  called  in  a 
body  on  Governor  Scott  of  South 
Carolina,  and  declared  their  deter. 
minatbn  to  accept  cheerfully  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  people, 
i«  stand  by  the  State  Gbverament ' 
— now  in  the  hands  of  Radicals — 
^in  its  acts,  and  to  use  all  their 
mflnence  in  inducing  the  people 
throughout  the  State  to  do  likewise.' 


General  Hampton  expressed  it  as 
his  conviction  that '  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  State  depends  upon  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  support  of 
the  Government.'  The  same  week 
drew  from  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
a  demand  on  the  legislature  to  sup- 
press the  Ku-Klux  Klans,  and  from 
that  of  North  Carolina  a  call  for 
more  free  schools.  General  Long- 
street's  position  was  from  the  day 
of  defeat  one  of  earnest  loyaliy. 
Papers  which  had  threatened  the 
next  Eepublican  President  with 
the  £Brte  of  Lincoln  were  found  after 
his  election,  berating  politicians 
for  'intemperate  expressions.'  The 
columns  which  had  for  months  ap- 
peared in  the  Northern  press  en- 
titled *  The  new  rebellion,'  have 
disappeared;  and  although,  it  is 
probBkble  that  in  the  la^^  and 
thinly  settled  States  of  the  South* 
west,  there  may  survive  for 
some  time  yet  a  kind  of  political 
brigandage,  it  is  plain  that  with  the 
election  of  Ulysses  Grants  the  last 
hope  of  slavery  to  reign  in  the  New 
World  finally  expired,  a  new  clause 
insuring  the  equality  of  all  races 
of  men  was  written  in  the  American 
Constitution,  and  the  Declaratum 
of  Independence,  which  for  a  cen- 
tury had  hovered  above  the  country 
as  an  ideal,  entered  the  organic  law 
of  the  nation,  and  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  its  destinies. 


•  Y 
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Book  II. — Mb.  Oliphakt's  Power  at  its  Height. 


CHAPTER  L 
AK      ABBIYAL. 


•TTTHBN  18  this  yonng  man 
YV  coming,  Mr.  Oliphant  ? ' 
'The  day  afber  to*morrow:  that 
will  be  the  first  of  Jnlj,  I  believe. 
He  must  have  a  room  with  a  north 
aspect  as  a  studio,  for  he  will  no 
doubt  wish  to  have  much  of  his  time 
to  himself.' 

'Certainly,  it  would  be  better,' 
replied  Mrs.  Oliphant.  '  One  would 
not  like  to  have  him  always  hanging 
about,  and  coming  across  the  family. 
The  little  back  room  on  the  third 
storey  will  be  just  the  thing.  I 
suppose  he  could  dine  with  the 
housekeeper;  it  would  save  the 
trouble  of  dishing  up  his  meals 
separately.' 

'  He  will  of  course  take  his  meals 
with  the  family,  unless  he  prefers 
them  by  himself.' 

•  With  us,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  Why,  I 
thought  you  said  he  was  of  the 
very  lowest  origin,  brought  up  at  a 
charity  school  ? ' 

'  And  what  was  I  myself,  origi- 
nally ? '  said  Jabez. 

•  Yes,  but  that  is  very  different^ 
you  know,'  answered  the  other, 
testily.  '  When  the  young  man  has 
become  as  rich  as  you  are,  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  object  to  receiving 
him  at  table,  whatever  he  is.' 

'  It  has  always  been  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  wealth  to 
extend  its  patronage  to  deserving 
young  artists.  Mr.  Holden's  pro- 
fession is  one  of  great  dignity,  and 
its  claims  must  be  recognised.' 

'  But  do  consider,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
how  much  he  will  be  thrown  with 
us  and  £[ate.  Will  it  not  be  rather 
unpleasant  ? ' 

•  No  doubt,  he  will  necessarily  be 
a  good  deal  with  us,  and  more  with 


Kate  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
of  much  use  to  her.  I  fancy  her 
sketches  will  rapidly  improve  under 
his  advice,  and  he  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  me  also.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  very  wdl ; 
but  I  do  hope  his  manners  are 
passable ;  it  will  be  very  disagree- 
able if  they  are  not,  with  the  High- 
sides  and  others  coming  here  so 
much.' 

'Mr.  Holden  is  a  most  praise- 
worthy young  man,  Mrs.  Oliphant^ 
who  is  raising  himself  to  eminence 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
cept for  such  encouragement  as 
persons  like  ourselves  can  give  him. 
He  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  and 
his  manners,  for  an  almost  self- 
educated  man  of  his  age,  are  above 
par;  that  is,'  correcting  himself 
'  gentlemanly  in  fact.  Can  you  sup- 
pose I  should  wish  him  to  teach  mj 
niece  if  they  had  been  otherwise  ?  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  now, 
and  I  am  vexy  busy  this  morning.' 
So  Jabez  turned  to  the  mass  of 
state-papers  before  him,  and  his 
sister-in-law  went  away  in  dudgeon. 
But  it  was  some  slight  satis&cdon 
to  her  that  she  contrived  to  give 
their  visitor  one  of  the  worst  bed- 
rooms in  the  house. 

The  artist  arrived  on  the  day 
named.  He  had  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Oliphant  to  give  lessons  in 
painting  to  Kate,  who  was  fond  of 
water-colours.  He  was  about 
twenty-four,  with  a  pleasant  open 
face  tibat  bore  no  marks  of  the 
hard  work  and  cares  through  which 
he  had  passed;  for  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  look  alwajs 
at  the  sunny  side,  and — hence  per- 
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hapa — thongli  lie  was  an  aspiring 
enthnsiast,  bis  enthusiasm  was  of 
that  kind  which  stops  short  of  the 
stake.  Snch,  no  donbt,  is  not  the 
temper  of  the  highest  order  of 
creatiye  minds,  but  it  was  Frank 
Holden's. 

*  I  am  yerj  anxions,  Mr.  Holden,' 
said  Jabez,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening,  ^  to  raise  oar  farmers  and 
.labonrers  both  morally  and  intellec- 
tuallj,  and  I  have  already  told  yon 
by  what  means  I  intend  to  improve 
their  morals  '  (Mr.  Oliphant  tapped 
significantly  a  goodly  bundle  of 
papers  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
which  were  nothing  less  than  pro- 
spectuses of  the  S.  P.  v.,  fresh  from 
the  printer's  hands)  ;  *  but  with 
regard  to  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment, I  should  like  your  opinion. 
They  are  mere  savages  now  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  beautiful  or  the 
sublime  :  how  can  we  give  them  a 
taste  for  these  ?  ' 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  replied  Holden, 
modestly,  '  that  you  must  give  them 
a  good  education  first.  An  English- 
man's head  produces  facts  and 
steam-engines  without  forcing ;  .but 
his  brains  must  be  well  manured  to 
yield  poetry.' 

*My  own  theory  is  that  we 
should  do  it  by  simply  placing  con- 
stantly before  the  man  some  good 
works  of  art.  By  feasting  his 
eyes  on  these  night  and  day — living 
with  them  in  fact — his  soul  will 
gradually  come  to  be  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  his  whole  nature 
be  refined  and  purified.' 

'  Just  as  the  lunatic  doctors  oflen 
become  mad  themselves,'  said  Fo- 
therg^l,  who  had  been  invited  to 
meet  the  artist. 

'But  until  a  man  appreciates 
nature  itself,'  objected  Holden,  '  he 
will  scarcely  admire  a  painting  of 
it.  You  would  be  expecting  him  to 
like  a  veiy  poor  copy  (for  the  best 
work  of  art  is  no  more)  when  he 
does  not  care  for  the  matchless  ori- 
ginal.' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  ofi*ended  at  your 


candour,  Mr.  Holden,'  replied  Jabez, 
*  but  I  do  not  give  up  my  opinion. 
Would  you  oblige  me  by  dashing 
off  a  few  rough  paintings  of  the 
scenery  here  ?  I  think  it  is  better 
to  begin  by  showing  my  neighbours 
the  beauty  of  objects  they  have  long 
been  &miliar  with.  We  will  dis- 
tribute these  sketches  among  the 
cottages  where  there  are  large 
famihes,  since  the  young  are  natu- 
rally more  susceptible.' 

Holden  said  he  would  be  happy 
to  do  his  best,  and  Fothergill  re- 
marked, with  a  sly  smile,  *  You  are 
at  all  events  acting  up  to  the  advice 
of  the  great  Italian,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Oliphant.  Ah,  here  it  is  *  (taking 
down  the  *  Prince '  from  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  well-stocked  bookshelves). 
*"  Princes,"  and  of  course  all  men  of 
influence,  "  ought  to  honour  talents 
and  protect  the  arts."  Hum,  the 
next  is  not  so  appropriate,  but  how 
true  it  is  !  "  They  should  honour 
with  their  presence  the  different 
trading  companies  and  corporations, 
and  display  on  such  occasions  the 
greatest  affability  and  facility  of 
access,  always  remembering  to  sup- 
port their  station  with  becoming 
dignity,  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  under  any  circumstances." ' 

'Admirable!  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  reminding  me  of  the  pas- 
sage,' said  Jabez,  never  dreaming 
that  the  description  was  intended 
as  a  sarcastic  commentary  on  his 
own  manner. 

*You  like  MachiavelH,  then,  Mr. 
Fothergill  ? '  Holden  asked. 

'  Oh,  the  Prince  is  the  king  of  all 
books,  though  people  do  talk  of  the 
republic  of  letters.' 

'  His  style  no  doubt  is  wonderful, 
so  clear,  yet  so  condensed,'  said 
Jabez.  '  It  is  like  that  of  the  old 
Greeks ;  and  a  page  of  theirs  often 
contains  as  much  thought  as  a 
modern  volume.  You  see  I  have 
kept  up  my  classics,  Mr.  Holden.' 

'Well,'  said  the  artist,  'modem 
authors,  with  their  fifty  volumes 
apiece,  must  surely  think  that  Time 
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is  the  captain  of  a  Great  Eastern, 
with  unlimited  capacity  for  the 
stowage  of  heavy  lumber ;  whereas 
he  sails,  I  take  it,  in  a  veiy  small 
boat,  and  allows  no  luggage  what- 
ever, except  what  you  can  cany  in 
your  breast-pocket,  while  you  are 
extremely  lucky  if  you  can  get  a 
passage  to  posterity  even  so.' 

*Pooh,  man,  our  authors  don't 
write  for  posterity  but  the  pub- 
lishers,' growled  Fothergill.  'They 
are  wise  enough  to  prefer  a  note  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  any  number 
of  notes  of  admiration  in  future  ages.' 

*  Not  our  best  writers,  surely,'  re- 
turned Holden,  smiling.  'But  as 
to  Machiavelli,  I  confess  he  repels 
me  because  he  founds  his  theory  of 
government  on  policy,  and  not  on 
straightforwardness.' 

'  Policy  is  very  necessary  some- 
times,' answered  Fothergiil.  'Do 
you  not  think  so,  Mrs.  Oliphant  P  ' 

The  latter  assented,  but  Holden 
exclaimed,  '  It  would  be  a  wretched 
world  if  such  duplicity  as  Machia- 
velli advocates  were  necessary.' 

'  And  is  it  not  a  wretched  world  P 
I  know  I  often  wish  I  were  a 
iaQor.' 

*  Why  a  tailor,  Mr.  Fothergill  ?' 

' '  Why,  because  I  should  then  be 
only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  and 
have  as  little  of  this  vile  humanity 
as  possible.' 

'  Well,  I've  been  more  fortunate 
in  my  experiences  of  mankind  than 
you  seem  to  have  been.  I've  fcmnd 
them  on  the  whole  tolerably  kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  anddoing 
wrong  ofbener  through  mistake  than 
from  malice.' 

Fothergill  looked  at  the  good- 
natured  young  artist  from  beneath 
lus  shaggy  eyebrows  with  a  sort  of 
rough  pity  and  kindliness.  '  My 
dear  sir,  you  are  evidently  not  a 
native  of  England  but  Utopia^'  he 
said,  gently. 

*:  And  I'd  rather  live  on  in  Utopia,' 
vetorted  Frank  with  a  laugh,  '  than 
be  dragged  out  of  it  into  a  world 
mch  as  yours.' 


'  But  my  world  is  the  rad  onei 
Take  your  case  of  siatesmoL  Well, 
it  is  one  of  the  sublime  hut  boon- 
prehensible  ndcessiides  of  tha  uup 
verse  that  ministers  should  img^ 
to  their  object  like  worms,  iostetd 
of  walking  to  it  straight  aad  in  iht 
upright  posture  Hke  men.    If  tli£y 
went  straightforward,  tiiey  wosald 
be  thought  fook,  a^id  i^  &tB%  q{ 
fools    would    attend    them.    Tb^y 
must   crawl.     They  have    always 
governed  the  world  by  crawling,  aad 
&6y  always  will.' 

'And  so  you  think  it  all  veij 
proper  that  they  should  e^wnd  » 
much  brain  as  would  almost  have 
written  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in 
tricking  another  state  out  oC  a 
miserable  island  not  worth  two- 
pence, or  undermining  a  rival  politi- 
cian!' 

'  I  did  not  say  it  is  right ;  I  sud 
it  is  the  fact,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.' 

'Excuse  me,  you  said  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  universe.  Now,  I 
hold  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
even  for  states.' 

'  It  may  be  so — when  the  millen- 
nium arrives.' 

'  Then  the  millenmnm  is  at  hand, 
for  I  believe  there  is  a  time  (xsning 
when  even  statesmen  will  daze  to 
walk  straight  and  speak  out,  be- 
cause they  will  desire  nothing  but 
what  is  just.  Even  now,  the  most 
popular  statesmm  are  those  who, 
Hke  Gladstone  and  Lord  Stanley, 
marshal  their  great  abiliiieB  nnd^* 
the  command  of  consoienoe  alone, 
fight  only  in  broad  daylight^  and 
never  lent  themselves  to  a  tiifik  im 
their  Uves.  These  are  the  men  of 
whom,  more  than  of  a  dooeoi  wily 
Talleyrands,  a  nation  hasreaaoa  tobe 
proud.  And  we  are  proud  of  them ; 
we  do  them  some  justice ;  history 
will  do. them  more.'  * 

'History!  Why, that's fiOserthw 
the  politicianB.  It's  the  long  Jana 
that  never  has  a  tursing  intotnitk 
from  one  end  to  the  other.' 

.  The  argument  hetwaem  Ae  youig 
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men  ended  of  course  hj  each  dispu- 
tant being  strengthened  in  his  own 
opinion.  Jabez  and  Kate,  who  had 
been  watching  with  amusement  the 
earnestness  displayed  on  one  side  and 
the  scepticism  on  the  other,  were 
dispoaed  to  agree  with  Frank ;  but 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  very  strongiy  on 
the  side  of  Fothergill.  The  interest, 
boMrever,  with  which  the  artist  had 
entered  into  the  dispute  did  not 
make  him  forget  his  promise  to 
Mr.  Oliphant,  and  in  a  short  time 
be  dashed  off  a  few  landscapes  such 
as  that  gentleman  vrished  for.  These 
Tw^ere  duJy  distributed,  and  Mr.  Oli- 
pbant's  enthusiasm  did  not  stop 
even  here,  for  he  gave  a  couple  of 
paintings,  which  he  had  bought  for 
twenty  pounds  each  at  the  Aca- 
demjf  to  householders  who  had  six 
or  sev^i  children  apiece. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  started 
with  Frank  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, not  so  much  with  the  hope  of 
anj  great  result  being  developed  as 
yet  in  the  minds  of  the  Keinsber 
carles,  as  to  see  how  they  liked  and 
bad  hung  the  pictures. 

*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hargraves,' 
be  said,  when  he  came  to  &e  first 
cottage  where  one  of  the  landscapes 
-WAS  deposited;  'and  how  do  you 
like  your  painting  P  May  we  come 
in?' 

'Snrely,  surely,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
replied  the  woman,  dropping  a 
durisy,  and  dusting  a  couple  of 
ebairs  with  her  apron;  'an'  I'm 
sure  we're  mich  obleeged  to  ye 
for  it.  Aa,  man,  but  it's  fear^ 
fine ;  our  John's  sat  mony  an  hour 

flowring  at  it  as  ye  teld  him  to  do. 
Ve  clapped  it  a'  top  o'  t'  dresser 
to  be  safe.     See  ! ' 

The  painting  was  one  of  the 
Heinsber  vaBey  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
above  which  only  the  grey  lime- 
stone crags  with  a  few  bare  trees 
were  visible^  It  had  no  frame, 
being  simply  mounted  on  stiff:  card- 
board ;  and  Frank  nearly  wont  into 
a  fit  with  endeavours  to  hide  his 


laughter,  when  he  saw  that  the 
picture  was  placed  with  the  bottom 
uppermost. 

'  See ! '  repeated  the  good  dame, 
proudly.  'My  man  thinks  thor 
clouds  are  some'at  wonderful ' 
(she  put  her  thick  red  forefinger  on 
the  lunestone  rocks)  ;  '  but  though 
he's  scratted  his  topping  mony 
a  time  ower  it,  he  can't  reghtly 
mak  out  what  that  blue  at  t'  bod- 
dom  can  stand  for,  unless  it's  t'  sea. 
This  I  mean,  Mr.  01i|^bant,'  and  she 
pointed  to  what  was  meant  for  a 
bright  frosty  sky. 

Jabez  groaned  ra  spirit.  '  I  think 
we  must  try  them  with  figure- 
sketches,  Mr.  Holden :  landscape  is 
perhaps  at  present  just  a  little  be- 
yond their  powers  of  appreciation. 
That  will  do,  my  good  woman, 
that  will  do — thank  you,'  and  Mr. 
Oliphant  resumed  his  hat  and 
gloves  in  great  haste;  but  Frank 
kindly  explained  to  Mrs.  Hargraves 
her  mistake,  and  put  the  picture 
right. 

On  visiting  the  rest  of  the  cot- 
tages, they  found  that  one  of 
Frank's  water-colours  had  acquired 
a  good  many  additional  touches  by 
being  thrown  down  among  the 
ashes  ;  and  another  had  been  care- 
fuHj  wrapped  up  in  paper  and 
stowed  away  '  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
dust.'  The  fate  of  the  two  oil- 
paintings,  however,  had  been  even 
more  disastrous,  for  in  one  the 
boys  had  discovered  a  church- 
tower,  which  formed  an  admirable 
mark  for  their  arrows;  and  the 
other,  within  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Oliphant  gave  it,  had  been  sold  by 
its  new  possessor  to  a  wandering 
pedlar,  who  was- struck  with  the 
gorgeousness  of  its  frame. 

'  Why,  ye  see,'  said  the  prudent 
carle,  when  summoned  to  defend 
such  an  outrageous  piece  of  con- 
duct^ 'he  offered  me  ten  shilling 
for  it,  an'  I  thowt  I'd  better  he 
d(Ang.  Begow,  ten  shilling  isn't 
mich  to  ye,  happen,  but  it's  a  mint 
o'.  money  to  sich  as  imysoly  Mr* 
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Oliphant.     It  wor  a  first-rate  bar- 
gain, I  thowt.' 

Jabez  was  yery  properly  indig- 
nant at  the  last  feUow,  and  never 
gave  bim  the  light  of  his  coonte- 
nance  again.     But  he  did  not  alto- 

§  ether  abandon  his  own  method  of 
eveloping  a  taste  for  art,  and,  as 
the  most  appropriate  thing  he  could 
think  o£^  presented  to  the  village  a 
large  plaster  cast  of  Hercules  rest- 
ing on  his  club  after  cleansing  the 
Augean  stables.  This  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  green,  and  was 
certainly  attractive  even  to  the 
simple  rustics  ;  for  every  evening  at 
least  a  dozen  mieht  be  seen  clus- 
tered round  it  with  their  pipes.  To 
be  sure,  they  generally  turned  their 
backs  on  it,  getting  support  rather 
than  inspiration  from  it;  and  on 
one  occasion  some  urchins  were 
rude  enough  to  place  a  clay  pipe 
between  the  lips  of  Hercules.  But 
Mr.  Oliphant  wisely  trusted  to 
time  ;  on  which  he  was  also  forced 
to  rely  for  the  success  of  his  new 
society,  for  at  present  almost  the 
only  members,  besides  the  com- 
mittee, were  Tommy  Doolittle,  the 
grocer,  a  meek  and  good  Sunday- 
school  teacher  named  Brown,  and 
half  a  dozen  blind  and  bedridden 
old  women.  In  fact,  it  went  already 
by  a  bad  name  in  the  village,  being 
irreverently  dubbed  'The  Cold  Mut- 
ton Club,'  because,  forsooth,  cold 
dinners  on  Sundays  were  so  strongly 
insisted  on  in  the  prospectus^ 


CHAPTER  n. 
MAN  PROPOSES,  BUT  000   DISPOSES. 

Three  months  had  gone  by  and 
Fothergill  was  growing  more  bitter 
and  sarcastic  every  day.  He  had 
no  appetite ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  he 
could  do  nothing  but  think  of  Kate 
Oliphant,  in  spite  of  the  wise  reso- 
lution he  had  previously  made  about 
her.  He  was  aft*aid,  too,  that  he  had 
a  rival  in  the  artist,  and,  by  the 
hints  and  insinuations  he  had  thrown 
out  one   night   over  a  pipe,   had 


succeeded  in  making  Holdoi  ex- 
amine  more  closely  the  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  his  pupiL  OfHany 
Highside  William  was  even  moro 
jealous,  for,  by  a  little  of  Mrs.  OH- 
phant's  admirable  management,  ^ 
embryo  baronet  was  Kate's  oonstsni 
escort  on  riding  expeditions,  tod  bad 
shown  of  late  a  marked  imprare- 
ment  in  politeness. 

Fothergill  determined  therefore 
to  take  the  very  first  opportani^ 
of  declaring  himself,  and  thon^ 
he  could  find  one  during  a  picnic 
which  the  Oliphants  gave  in  Octo- 
ber. It  was  an  excursion  to  s 
waterfall  among  the  hills,  and  the 
party,  which  was  a  large  one,  afber 
being  conveyed  in  carriages  as  hr 
as  the  road  served,  had  then  to  go 
on  foot  through  the  pastures  for  the 
remaining  three  miles.  Before  tiiej 
had  walked  far,  William  found  bis 
way  to  the  side  of  Miss  Olipfasn^ 
who  was  with  Highside  and  one  of 
the  Miss  Carltons. 

'  Her  Majesty's  own  weather,'  he 
said,  in  his  usual  bantering  tone,  as 
he  came  up. 

'  And  has  not  her  Mstjesty's  prince 
of  grumblers  somethiii^  to  object  to 
in  it  ?' asked  Kate.  'Might  not ^ 
sun's  fires  have  alittle  fir^h  coal  pat 
to  them  with  advantage,  or  die 
leaves  of  yon  beech-trees  some 
brighter  colour  from  Mr.  Holden's 
paint-box  ? ' 

*  A  nice  mess  he  would  make  ci 
them ! — paint  them  wrong  side  up, 
very  likely,  as  Betty  Hargra?es  spys 
he-  did  with  the  Beinsber  valley. 
But  I  do  wish  the  ground '  (glsaicisg 
down)  '  would  grow  Turkqr  carpets 
instead  of  wet  grass.' 

'I  knew  there  would  be  some- 
thing wrong;  and  even  if  yon  got 
your  marvellous  footpath,  you  would 
not  be  content  with  it  unless  there 
was  a  bush  growing  cigars  by  its 
side.' 

*  And  a  pretty  hand  popping  i:;^ 
to  give  one  a  light  when  required/ 

'  And  fairy  music  xmdemeatii,  i» 
make  the  distance  seem  shorter/ 
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'  Tea,  and  sofas  here  and  there, 
to  sit  down  on  when  one  was 
tired.' 

*  And  the  beantifal  landscapes  all 
fore-shortened  from  nature,  that  you 
mig'ht  see  them  without  trouble — 
And  a  hundred  other  things,  Mr. 
Fothergill — and  after  all  you  would 
say  it  did  not  quite  lead  where  you 
nvislied  to  go.' 

'  Ah,  no;  I  would  have  it  between 
Reinsber  and  the  Hall.' 

*  And  get  tired  of  using  it  in  a 
TT-eek.  I  belieye  you  and  Mr  Tru- 
man yonder  think  more  about  get- 
ting your  miserable  feet  damp  than 
about  this  terrible  railway  accident 
which  we  were  just  discussing.' 

*■  And  very  reasonably,  unless  one 
had  happened  to  be  in  the  train. 
The  damp  feet  affect  one's  self,  the 
accident  only  affects  other  people. 
In  ^rhat  possible  way  can  it  concern 
me  that  Smith,  Brown,  and  Bobin- 
son  are  killed  by  a  goods  train  run- 
ning into  them?  They  are  only 
names  to  me,  and  I  never  did  feel 
any  interest  in  names.  Besides,  I 
know  there  will  be  plenty  more 
Smiths,  Browns,  and  Bobinsons  to 
fill  up  their  place.  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  gross  affectation  even  to 
say  I  was  sorry.' 

*  O  Mr.  Fothergill !  How  can 
yon  expect  any  one  to  feel  sympathy 
ibr  yourself,  then,  when  you  have 
none  for  others  ?  ' 

'  I  expect  sympathy  only  where  I 
g:ive  it — in  the  case  of  my  friends, 
who  are  few  enough.  As  to  the 
<3ondolence  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs of  the  outside  multitude,  I 
shoold  scorn  them.  I  say,  High- 
side,  you  are  pushing  Miss  Oliphant 
£knd  me  off  the  path.  Don't  you  see 
liow  much  narrower  it  is  ?  Just 
flhow  ns  a  bit  of  this  new  politeness 
of  yours,  old  fellow '  (with  a  queer 
side-glance  at  Miss  Oliphant),  '  and 
x:noTe  on  a  little  in  advance.' 

Harry  looked  fierce,  as  if  he 
thought  himself  supplanted,  but 
-was  obliged  from  mere  civility  to 
l3eg  pardon  and  move  on  with  Miss 


Carlton,  leaving  £[ate  and  William 
to  bring  up  the  rear. 

*You  have  tamed  our  young 
savage  wonderfully,'  said  Fother- 
gill. '  What  infinite  trouble  he  must 
have  cost  you  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Highside  is  of  a  teachable 
nature— different  from  some  per- 
sons,' laughed  Kate. 

•Well,  you'll  have  to  pay  the 
puppy-tax  on  him  the  next  time  the 
collector  comes  round.  He  is  as 
much  your  property  as  your  horse.' 

*  Now,  Mr.  Fothergill,  I  will  not 
have  you  abusing  him.  He  is  a  very 
kind-hearted  young  fellow,  a  splen- 
did rider,  and  I  never  thought  till 
lately  there  was  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  good  in  him  which  there  is.' 

'  Beally !  What  discoveries  tra- 
vellers  do  make  when  they  are  the 
first  to  set  foot  in  a  country !  By  the 
way,  is  not  that  a  new  fern  p  Let 
me  get  it  for  you.' 

He  sprang  a  few  yards  up  the 
bank,  and  plucked  something  while 
Miss  Oliphant  waited  below.  He 
threw  the  plant  away,  however,  im- 
mediately, exclaiming,  '  It  is  only  a 
common  one,  after  all,'  and  rejoined 
her.  But  by  the  delay  he  had 
placed  thirty  or  forty  yards  between 
Harry  and  themselves. 

*  It  is  strange  that  I  should  be  so 
much  mistaken,'  he  said. 

'  Surely  there  are  stranger  things 
in  the  world  than  that,'  retorted 
Kate. 

'Oh,  the  strangeness  of  things 
depends  so  much  on  the  point  of 
view.  For  instance,  I  think  it 
strange,  as  I  was  saying,  that  you 
should  stroke  Harry  Highside  so 
much,  and  you  think  it  strange,  I 
dare  say,  that  all  the  world,  in- 
cluding him^  and  myself,  is  so  des- 
perately in  love  with  you.' 

He  had  often  got  nearly  as  far 
as  this  before,  speaking  jestingly  as 
now,  and  Kate  answered  in  the 
same  way : 

*The  world  must  be  sillier,  then, 
than  I  thought  it.  And  as  for  you, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  I  had  always  fancied 
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you  admired  another  person   too 
much  ever  to  fall  in  lore  with  me.' 
'-  Anol^er  person ! ' 

*  Yourself,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  the 
impeachment  tme  P ' 

'  Bj  heaven,  yon  wrong  me,  Miss 
Oliphant,  bnt  I  hope  and  trust  you 
were  only  in  jest.' 
'  '  Why,  you  did  not  think  I  meant 
it,  stHrely  ?  I  am  very  sorry,'  an- 
swered Kate,  struck  with  the  other's 
changed  tone. 

'  Thank  you  for  that,  at  any  rate,' 
he  said,  in  an  earnest  voice.  'But 
I  am<  not  in  jest  myself.  Kate ! ' 
(taking  her  hand)  *  since  the  first 
day  I  met  you  in  London  I  have 
admired  you,  and  that  admiration 
has  at  last  become  irresistible,  till  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  world  so 
beautiM  and  complete  as  yourself. 

'  I  win  not  come  to  you  with  a 
lie  on  my  tongue,  Kate.  I  will  not 
pay  the  cleverest  girl  I  know  the 
poor  compliment  of  swearing  that 
if  she  won't  have  me,  I  shall  die. 
No ;  but  if  you  value  the  affection  of 
one  who  can  appreciate  you,  and 
who  loves  you  very  heartily,  here 
it  is  for  you.  It  is  rather  too  dirty 
to  do  the  proper  thing  and  kneel, 
isn't  it  P '  he  added,  quite  unable  to 
resist  a  joke  even  then.  '  Say  that 
you  wiU  try  to  love  me,  Elate ! ' 
And  he  again  took  the  inrembling 
little  hand  whioh  she  had  with- 
drawn. 

•Nay,  Mr.  Fothergill,'  replied 
Kate,  gently  and  very  sadly.  'I 
cannot  say  so.  I  ought  to  have 
stopped  you  before-— before  you 
spoke  so  much.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  all  this  ;  but  it  cannot  be.' 

^  And  yet  you  pity  me ;  and  they 
say  pity  is  akin  to  love.  Why  can- 
not it  be  P  ' 

*  I  do  not  love  you  so.' 

*  But  you  may.  Let  me  try  to 
win  this  great  prize  of  your  s^eo* 
tion ;  let  it  be  an  object  to  me  to 
live  for,  let  years  of  devotion ' 

*No,  Mr.  FothergUl.  You  will,  I 
trust,  find  some  one  a  thousand 
times  worthier  than  myself  of  all 


these  efforts,  and  I  reepeiei  yon 
from  my  heart;  but  lo?e  you — ^in 
that  way — ^I  do  not,  and,  I  am  cer- 
tain, never  can.' 

•  Indeed !  And  why  cannot  joo 
love  me  P '  said  FothergiU,  pRmdlr. 
•  You  will  at  least  tell  me  wliat  is 
this  insurmoimtable  barrier  tiiat 
divides  us  P ' 

'  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  mj 
answer  is  final  P  '  she  asked,  plead- 
ingly, and  turning  to  him  with  tean 
in  her  eyes.  ^  K,  without  think- 
ing, I  spoke  rather  hastily,  indeed, 
indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
kind. It  was  only  to  end  the 
sooner  what  you  must  now  feel, 
dear  Mr.  Fothei^U,  to  be  the  least 
pleasant  episode  in  our  friendfhip.' 

'  It  is  at  least  due  to  me,  Miss 
Oliphant^  to  give  year  reason  for  so 
decisive  an  avovral.' 

'Nay,  I  will  not^  cannot  pain 
you  unnecessarily.  Have  we  not 
said  enough  about  all  this  P ' 

'It  is  your  fortune,  I  snppose.  \ 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  stupid  cow-  j 
gazing  baronet,  or  a  millionaire.' 

'No,  Mr.  Fothergill,'  said  Kate 
with  dignity;  'I  count  my  money 
only  as  the  dirt  beneath  oi£r  feet 
in  talking  of  such  things  as  these. 
But  I  may  be  mistaken — ^I  may  mis- 
judge  you — and  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  put  my  reasons ;  bat^  if  I 
must  speak,  I  think  they  are  that 
you  seem  to  be  sceptical  just  where 
I  am  reverential.  You  worship 
nothing  bnt  intellect  without  heart ; 
so  you  trust  nobody,  cannot  believe 
in  virtue,  ridicule  enthuaiasBi — in 
one  word,  you  only  count  the  dock 
when  it  strikes  wrong.' 

'  You  are  as  fond  of  satire  as  I 
am,  Miss  Oliphant.' 

'  Possibly ;  but  you  satirise  ta  de- 
stroy, I  to  reform  ;  and  I  spare  the 
weak  and  the  good.  I  am  not  quite 
Christian  enough  to  spare  my  ene- 
mies, but  I  do  spare,  and  wuold  die 
for  my  friends.  If  your  arrows  are 
sharp,  you  do  not  care  whetbar 
it  is  justice  or  injustice  that  shoots 
them.' 
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*  In  oilier  words,'  answered  Fo- 
tber^ill,  haughtily,  'I  am  a  Httie 
gibing  Meph^topheles,  or  at  best  a 
oatohpenny  fool,  who  sees  nothing 
in  life  bat  a  jest,  and  nothing  in 
eternity  but  the  chance  of  a  pun. 
It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  not  know 
it/ 

'Nay,  nay ;  you  are  naturally  noble, 
and  yon  have  kept  your  head  clear 
enough ;  but — forgive  me,  dear  Mr. 
Fothergill — ^your  heart  has  got 
cased  over  somehow.  Once  remove 
the  casing,  and  I  believe  the  heart 
is  still  there  as  kind  and  generous 
as  ever.' 

*I  believe  yon  aare  right,'  mur- 
mured Fothergill.  '  I  had  high  as- 
pirations and  generous  impulses 
once.  You  are  right,  Kate ;  but  oh, 
if  yoa  would  help  me  to  remove  the 
casings !  I  could  succeed  in  any* 
thing  with  you  at  my  side,  and  I 
will  try  hard  to  be  worthier  of  you 
than  I  am/ 

*Once  more,  Mr.  Fothergill,  it 
cannot  be.  You  require  a  gentler 
hand  than  my  own:  yes,  and  the 
hand  of  one  you  love  better  than 
yon  would  ever  love  me.' 

^That  is  hardly  possible,  Miss 
Olipbant.' 

'  Oh,  yes.  You  will  find  some 
affectionate  girl  in  whom  you  can 
trust  perfectly ;  and  when  you  see 
there  really  is  one  good  person  in 
the  world,  you  will  beffin  to  look 
for  more.  Your  love  for  me  is  a 
feeble,  unreal  thing — ^not  such  as 
would  ever  do  you  good  or  satisfy 
me.' 

^  I  love  you  as  well  as  I  shall  ever 
love  any  one.' 

*  You  think  so  now,  I  am  sure ; 
bat  you  wiU  find  out  your  mistake 
sometime.  For  my  self — I  am  rather 
romantic^  I  suppose-^but  I  must 
have  the  love  of  one  who  would  not 
merely  kneel  in  the  dirt  for  me' 
(she  gave  an  arch  side-glance  at 
him  and  a  gentle  laugh),  '  but 
would  pour  out  his  blood  like  water 
for  me,  if  I  wished.' 

*  A  kind  of  lover  you  will  find  it 


hard  to  meet  with  in  these*  prosaic 


'  Then  I'll  live  and  die  an  old 
maid.  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends, 
in  spite  of  this,'  she  said,  very 
kindly,  and  holding  out  her  hand^-- 
^all  the  better  friends  because  we 
understand  each  other  better.' 

Fothergill  was  a  proud  man,  and 
his  utter  rejection  after  all  his  sche- 
ming was  a  deep  wound  to  him;  but 
he  took  the  hand,  and  raised  it 
respectfully  to  his  Ups.  '  So  much 
for  my  ambition !'  he  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

'  You  will  have  nobler  ambitions 
some  time,  depend  on  it,  dear  Mr, 
Fothergill.  But  just  one  word  now 
before  we  pass  from  the  subject, 
never  to  talk  or  think  of  it  again.  I 
hope  you  do  not  accuse  me  of,  in 
any  way  or  at  any  time,  drawing 
you  on  to  say  anything  of  this  kind. 
If  there  is  one  name  under  heaven 
I  despise  and  abhor,  it  is  that  of 
flirt.' 

'  Nay,  let  me  do  you  justice  there. 
You  never  said  a  word  to  me  that 
a  man  of  any  sense  could  think  more 
than  innocent  fun ;  but — ^if  I  might 
venture  to  grive  you  a  hint^ ' 

«What  about?'  asked  Kate, 
seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

'  Well,  there  is  that  fellow  High- 
side  getting  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  you,  and  if  you  donot  mean 
to  accept  him,  I  think  you  should 
be  cautious.  Not  that  he  would  die 
of  it  any  more  than  myself,'  he 
added,  pulling  a  wry  face. 

*  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
warning, '  said  Kate.  *'  And  now 
shall  we  join  the  others  ?  Here  is 
the  water&Il. — ^Mr.  Truman,  Mr. 
Fothergill  and  I  are  agreed  that 
you  are  the  man  in  all  the  world 
who  is  most  afraid  of  damp  feet.' 
By  this  attack,  she  succeeded  in 
covering  the  embarrassment  which 
she  thought  Fothergill  would  feel 
on  joining  the  party. 

'  Do  you  reaUy  think  so  ?'  ex- 
claimed the  simple  parson.  '  It's  all 
very  fine  taUdng,  Miss  01iphant» 
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but  I  had  a  cold  before  I  lefb  St. 
John's  ;  and  my  doctor — ^it  was 
Hepworth,  a  Mi^dalene  man  (you 
may  remember  him,  Fothergill, — 
he  went  to  London  afterwards) — 
well,  he  told  me  I  must  take  the 
greatest  care.  And  if  ever  I  get  my 
feet  wet,  sure  enough  I  suffer  for  it.' 

<  And  so  you  must  needs  have  a 
dozen  pair  of  boots  warming  at  the 
fire  for  you  every  day :  I  saw  them 
the  afternoon  I  penetrated  your 
sanctum  by  stealth.  If  you  had  the 
sins  of  all  Englandon  your  shoulders 
instead  of  the  light  little  peccadillos 
of  a  hundred  or  two  good  people  like 
ourselves,  you  could  not  be  more 
careful  about  youi-self.  I  believe 
you  are  saving  yourself  up  for  a 
bishopric' 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  on  Miss  Norber's 
account,'  said  Holden.  'Have  you 
not  heard,  Miss  Oliphant  ?  There  is 
an  alarming  crisis  in  the  lapdog's 
illness,  and  Truman  has  been  there 
every  day  the  last  week.  The  con- 
solation, however,  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  effectual,  and  Miss  Norber 
is  better,  I  believe,  than  could  be 
expected.' 

'  I  say,  Holden,'  the  parson  was 
beginning  ;  but  Kate,  though  at  an- 
other time  she  would  have  enjoyed 
teasing  the  good-natured  olei*gyman 
on  this  subject  also,  was  afraid  that 
just  at  present  it  might  not  be  a 
very  agreeable  one  to  Fothergill. 
She  hastened  to  say,  therefore : 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the 
bishopric,  myself,  for  I  saw  something 
like  a  shovel-hat  in  a  quiet  comer 
of  the  sanctum.  You  will  perhaps 
be  trying  to  explain  that  broad 
circumstance  away  next,  Mr.  Tru- 
man.' 

*  Nay,  now.  Miss  Oliphant,  I'll 
tell  you  what:  I'd  gladly  give  all 
my  chance  of  a  bishopric  to  have 
my  tackle  here  just  now.  Never 
saw  such  a  beautiful  fly- water  in 
my  life.  D'ye  see  yon  bit  of  a 
stream  between  the  two  big  rocks 
below  the  pool?  I'll  warrant  I'd 
have  fetched  you  out  three  or  four 


rattling  trout  from  that  spot  in  ten 
minutes.' 

'  I  see — where  the  water,  after 
getting  its  breath,  thinks  it  is 
time  to  be  trotting  on  again,  bat 
starts  very  gently  ?  * 

'  Ay,  it  has  to  feel  finfc  if  its 
legs  are  sound  after  its  tomUe,' 
muttered  Fothergill. 

'  Or  perhaps  it  is  sorry  to  Wve 
such  a  grand  scene  in  a  huny,'  said 
Holden. 

'See,  Highside.  I'd  just  stand 
on  these  stones  and  cast  a  ledU 
bit  to  the  right  of  the  first  big  rock. 
'Twould  be  a  hardish  throw,  too; 
but  here's  the  place  to  stand ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?  ' 

'O  Mr.  Truman,  you  are  for- 
getting your  feet;  pray  think  of 
the  bishopric  and  our  grief,'  cried 
Elate.  For  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
gentle  art,  he  was  striding  from  one 
slippery  stone  to  another  tUl  he 
reached  a  point  several  yards  from 
the  side,  where  he  kept  throwing  np 
his  right  arm  artistically,  as  ifiijing 
a  cast. 

'  Aa  man,  but  I  could  doit  nicely 
from  here.'  But  from  the  sadden- 
ness  with  which  the  incumbent 
turned  round  to  speak,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  slipped  over  shoe-tops 
into  the  stream.  He  waded  ashore 
with  a  rueful  face,  amid  screams  of 
laughter. 

'  That's  a  bad  job.  Miss  OHphant; 
he  said ;  '  I  shall  be  laid  up  for  a 
week,  and  you'll  have  to  preach 
next  Sunday's  sermon  yourself.  If 
I'd  only  my  rod  with  me  now,  I 
should  not  care.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  I  never  do  catch  cold  when 
I  am  out  fishing,  however  wet  I 
get,  but  the  least  thing  gives  me 
one  at  other  times.    Odd,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*Very  odd,  indeed,'  answered 
Kate,  with  another  laugh.  ^  Your 
rod  is  plainly  a  specific  for  colds, 
and  we  shall  all  of  us  expect  a  chip 
of  it  to  carry  about  with  us.  But 
I'll  preach  for  you  with  pleasnre; 
only  I  shaU  take  for  my  text  '*  Tiioc 
did^t  set  them  in  slippery  plaoe^** 
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or  something  eqnally  appropriate. 
I  think  I  should  have  a  congrega- 
tion the  first  Sunday,  at  all  erents.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

MB.  OLIPHANT  LECTURES  ON  THE 
HOBALITT  OF  HO&SE-DEALINO,  AND 
BUYS   ONE. 

The  day  of  the  Oliphants'  picnic 
happened  to  be  the  annual  fair- 
day  at  Beinsber,  and  there  was  the 
nsual  assemblage  of  booths  and 
peripatetic  showmen.  The  sheep  and 
cows  were  all  disposed  of  early  in 
the  morning;  but  bargaining  for 
tlie  horses  was  always  reserved  till 
the  afternoon,  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  canny  Yorkshiremen,  at  least  as 
much  a  matter  of  amusement  as  of 
business.  On  the  road,  therefore, 
which  ran  through  the  village 
green,  each  hack  or  cob  was  trotted 
oat  by  its  owner,  and  had  its  points 
canvassed  by  a  line  of  deeply  inte- 
rested spectators. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock — just 
the  time  at  which  the  horse-dealing 
was  at  its  height,  the  green  most 
crowded,  and  the  bawling  of  the 
quack-doctor  and  showmen  loudest 
— ^when  Mr.  Oliphant  might  have 
been  seen  making  his  way  through 
the  excited  farmers,  who  were  look- 
ing at  the  horses.  He  wanted  a  cart- 
horse; but  he  had  also  supplied 
himself  with  abundance  of  the 
S.  P.  V.  prospectuses,  which  for  the 
last  hour  he  had  been  engaged  in 
distributing.  He  had  hewl  so 
much,  too,  about  the  tricks  common 
in  horse-jobbing,  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  igno- 
rant dflJesmen  the  immoraliiy  of 
such  practices.  And  what  oppor- 
tunity could  be  more  favourable 
than  this,  when  his  words  were 
likely  to  be  carried  into  so  many 
different  valleys  and  farmsteads? 
After  whispering,  therefore,  to  the 
farmers  near  him  that  he  wished  to 
:  speak  to  them,  he  selected  for  his 
pulpit  some  stone  steps  by  which 
the  rustic  jockeys  mounted  their 
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horses.  Being  thus  elevated,  he 
instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
mob,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered 
round  him,  all  very  curious  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  or  say. 

*  Gentlemen !' 

*  Whisht!  It's  Mr.  OHphant.' 

*  What,  is  he  boun  to  speak  ?' 

*  Surely  to  ^odness  but  he  is.' 
*My,   but  he  does    hod    hissel 

rarely.     Whisht !' 

•Gentlemen,  a  word  of  caution 
and  advice.  To-day  is  a  great  day 
with  you,  and  among  all  the  sights 
of  the  fair  this  excellent  show  of 
horses  is  not  the  least  attractive  or 
important.  Now,  it  is  just  about 
these  horses  and  the  dealing  in 
them  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Every- 
one knows  that  Yorkshiremen  are 
reckoned  shrewd  in  horseflesh; 
but  I  do  fear  this  shrewdness  is 
often  only  another  name  for  dis- 
honesty. In  other  things  you  are 
honest  enough.  If  you  are  selling 
a  house  or  a  cow,  you  ask  a  fair 
price  and  no  more  ;  but  if  you  are 
selling  a  horse,  you  actually  take  a 
pride  in  passing  off  an  unsound 
animal  as  sound.' 

*Ay,  begow,  it's  diamond  cut 
diamond  i'  horse-trading,'  cried 
Stephen  Moorby,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  yeoman.  *If  chaps  'at 
are  green  at  t'  job  will  meddle  wi' 
it,  they're  tied  to  git  t'  warst  o'  t' 
bargain,  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

*  So  you  seem  to  think  in  York- 
shire, Mr.  Moorby.  If  a  horse  is  vi- 
cious I  have  heard  that  you  give  him 
laudanum;  and  if  he  is  broken- 
winded,  you  stuff  his  nostrils  with 
something.'     [Laughter.] 

'  He  hes  heard  about  Ringtail 
Roarer,'  whispered  Stephen,  with  a 
grin,  to  his  next  neighbour,  a  Quaker 
farmer.  'Dick  Wideawake  hes 
sowd  him  a  dozen  times  for  twenty 
pund,  an'  allay's  hed  him  given 
back.  He  hes  bin  a  Hie  fortun  to 
Dick  hes  that  horse.' 

*  K  he  is  aged,  or  spavined,  or 
blind,  or  lame,  you  have  other 
devices,  very  clever  no  doubt '  [re- 
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newed  laughter],  *  but  surely  not 
very  honourable.' 

*  Friend  Oliphant, '  said  the  Quaker, 
respectfully,  *  this  is  a  timely  lesson 
to  us  all,  and  truly  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  such  precious  testimony  in 
high  places.  But  thee  mightest 
mention  other  devices  which  the 
unrighteous  have  for  deceiving  the 
unwary  in  the  matter  of  horses; 
such  as  constraining  the  poor 
animals  to  swallow  a  pound  of  shot, 
or  bacon,  or  a  nauseous  mixture  of 
milV  and  cowdung,  if  they  are  not 
sound  in  the  wind ;  then,  if  they 
are  old,  as  thou  sayest,  the  ungodlv 
men  file  their  teeth  and  mark 
them  with  ink — all  which  things 
seem  to  me  scarce  innocent. '  [  Great 
laughter  at  each  item  of  the  Hst.] 

*  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you, 
sir,  for  mentioning  these  facts, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  audience,' 
resumed  Jabez,  smiling  graciously 
on  Isaiah.  *  Gentlemen,  you  evi- 
dently look  on  horse-trickery  as  a 
joke — a  keen  encounter  of  wits  ?  ' 

'That  we  do,  Mr.  OKphant!' 
shouted  Moorby ;  '  it's  best  fun  out 
-—bangs  penny  peep-shows  aw  to 
nought !'     [Laughter.] 

'Friend  Moorby  is  a  little  too 
ready  with  his  tongue,'  said  the 
Quaker.  'Thee  should  not  inter- 
rupt him,  Stephen;  he  is  saying 
nothing  but  what  is  right.' 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  is 
it  a  joke  for  the  purchaser  ?  Is 
it  a  joke  to  give  twenty  pounds 
for  an  animal  not  worth  five  ?' 
[Laughter.]  'I  scarcely  know  what 
you  are  laughing  at '  [&esh  laugh- 
ter], *but  I  am  sure  you  only 
:seU  unsound  animals  for  sound  be- 
cause, living  in  these  remote  dales, 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
matter,  and  have  had  no  one  hitherto 
to  explain  the  thing  to  you. 

'The  basis  of  all  conmierce,  gentle- 
men, is  good  faith.  Look  at  me.  I 
was  onceonlyone  of  yourselves;  now 
I  am  rich  beyond  my  utmost  wish  ; 


and  I  became  so  by  never  givmg 
my  word  where  I  did  not  meui  to 
keep  it,  by  never  selling  damaged 
goods  as  perfect,  by  avoiding  eroi 
the  appearance  of  trickery.    It  w^ 
by  these  means  that  I   raised  mj- 
self   to  my  present    (ahem!)  mj 
present  position — ^by  these  mam 
alone,  gentlemen.    I  avoided  decep- 
tion on  principle,  and  not  became  1 
was  afraid  of  having  it  practised  m. 
myself.     It  is,  of  course,  necessKj 
for  a  business  man  always  to  havelua 
eyes  about  him ;  and  I  may  say  tkt 
I  never  yet  found  any  one  who  ins 
able  to  cheat  me.    So  in  time  people 
came  to  know  their  man,  and  whkt- 
ever  dupery  they  might  resoii  to 
with  others,  they  never  even  ai- 
tempted  it  with  myself.     The  same 
path,  gentlemen,  is  open  to  you  all' 

'  Thee  art  an  honour  to  the 
place,  friend  Oliphant. — Ah,  what 
a  minister  he  would  have  made !' 
the  Quaker  added,  in  a  reverential 
tone,  not  quite  low  enough  to  escape 
Mr.  Oliphant's  very  sharp  ears. 

Jaboz  smiled  and  bowed  to  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  imprass  on 
the  crowd  the  advantages  of  the 
S.P.V.,  informing  them  iliat  he 
intended  to  wait  at  the  Bed  lion 
for  three  hours,  namely,  till  five 
o'clock,  to  receive  the  names  of 
members.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  there  would  be  no  ugljmsh 
into  the  room,  but  that  afi  would 
enter  in  an  orderly  and  proper 
manner. 

,  After  descending  from  the  steps 
amid  loud  and  gratifying  apphose, 
Mr.   Oliphant  was    escaping  from 
the  crowd  when  he  was  accosted  by 
the    Quaker,    Isaiah     Ducksberry. 
Jabez  had  been  much  pleased  widi 
this  man's  demeanour,  and  he  felt 
there  was  ground  for  hopng  tliat 
his  earnest  words  had  wrought  con- 
viction   on    at    least  one    of  bis 
hearers ;  nor  was  it  unnatural  tb^ 
a  member  of  the  most  tmly  ^ioss 
sect  we  have  should  be  the  fint  *0 
have  his  conscience  awakened. 

'Friend,'    said  Isaiah,    'I.^^ 
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been  touched  with  this  dkconrae  of 
thine,  and  if  thou  art  at  liberty,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  further  of 
ibis  matter.' 

*  I  am  yeiy  proud  to  make  your 
aoquaintance^Mr.Ducksberry — very 
proud  indeed.  I  wish  the  rest  of 
my  audience  had  shown  as  true  a 
sense  as  yourself  of  the  real  nature 
of  this  abominable  horse-jobbing. 
You,  sir,  are  a  man  who,  by  your 
private  influence  and  the  character 
of  the  body  to  which  you  belong, 
might  do  much  in  putting  a  sfcop  to 
all  this.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  I  am  but  a  weak  yes- 
sel ;  yery  brittle  on  small  occasioDS, 
ignorant  besides.' 

*  Tell  not  me,  sir.  I  have  lived 
in  cities  all  my  life,  and  am  a  judge 
of  men.  It  is  not  education,  or 
birth,  or  money,  that  gives  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  the  moral  t^haracter, 
and  your  physiognomy  tells  me 
that  you  are  an  honest  man.' 

*  I  fear  thy  kindness  misjudges 
xne.  I  am  a  reserved,  dijffident 
man.  Yet  if  I  thought — ^but  could 
I  really  do  thee  any  good  P' 

Mr.  Oliphant  landed  so  valuable 
a  fish  very  skilfully.  'Much, 
much,  Mr.  Ducksberry,'  he  said. 
*  You  must  not  underrate  yourself. 
Your  assistance  will  be  of  the  very 
g^reatest  value  to  me.' 

*  If  I  might  be  deemed  worthy — 
under  guidance.' 

'  Have  you  seen  a  prospectus  of 
our  sociei^,  Mr.  Ducksberry  P  ' 

*  Yea^  and  I  may  say  I  consider 
it  likely,  with  the  blessing,  to  do 
great  things  for  Reinsber.  Against 
my  poor  self  joining  it,  however,  I 
bave  one  or  two— weU,  I  could 
scarce  call  them  scruples — ^but  I 
TTOuld  like  them  removed  before  I 
could  conscientiously  join  thee.' 

'What  are  theyp  Let  us  hear 
tliem  as  we  go  along,'  said  Jabez ; 
a»nd  such  was  his  eloquence  that, 
l>efore  they  sat  long  in  the  room 
l&e  had  engaged,  he  removed  all 
Xsaiah's  scruples,  and  his  name  was 
tlie  very  firat  which  was  entered 


that  day,  though  (as  Mr.  Oliphant 
carefully  explained)  he  was  un- 
likely to  get  a  prize,  since  some  of 
the  acts  for  which  marks  were 
given,  such  as  bowiag,  were  con- 
trary to  Qusker  principles. 

*Well  now,  friend  Oliphant,* 
said  Isaiah,  rising,  *  I  must  tear 
myself  away  from  this  dear  be- 
witching discourse  of  thine.  I 
would  gladly  have  staid  awhile 
longer,  but  I  have  brought  a  horse 
to  sell^  and  I  must  mix  with  the 
world  again.' 

*  A  horse,  Mr.  Ducksberry !  That 
is  rather  singular ;  I  wish  to  buy 
one.  How  glad  I  should  be  if 
yours  would  suit  me  I ' 

'  Nay,  thou  wilt  be  in  want  of  a 
showy  animal,  such  as  is  fitting  for 
rich  men  like  thyself.  Mine  is  but 
a  poor  cart-horse;  but  thou  wilt  be 
helped  in  thy  choice,  I  do  not 
doubt,  as  thou  deservest  to  be.' 

'  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  A 
cart-horse  is  just  the  horse  I  want. 
Let  us  have  a  look  at  him.' 

*  As  thou  wilt ;  but  I  am  assured 
he  will  not  suit  thee.' 

'  No  harm  in  seeing  him,  at  any 
rate.     Come.' 

The  horse  was  in  the  quietest 
back-stables  of  the  inn,  for  Isaiah 
disliked  the  bustle  and  vanities  of 
the  fair,  and  trusted  to  find,  if  the 
Lord  willed  it  so,  some  sober,  godly 
man  as  a  purchaser.  When  the 
animal  was  led  out,  he  was  a  strong, 
well-built  chesnut,  about  the  size 
that  Jabez  required.  The  latter 
did  not  know  so  much  of  horse- 
flesh as  of  the  world,  but  he  ran 
his  eye  over  him  and  examined  his 
points  in  silence,  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur. 

'  I  told  thee  he  would  be  scarce 
fine  enough  for  thee,'  said  Isaiah. 
'Lead  him  back  into  the  stable, 
John,  and  here  is  a  groat  for  thy 
trouble.' 

'I  had  rather  deal  at  a  word 
with  yourself,  Mr.  Ducksberry,' 
said  Mr.  OHphant,  'than  with 
most  men  on  their  bond.    What  is 
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yonr  price  for  this  horse  ?  He  will 
suit  me  if  we  can  agree  as  to 
terms.' 

*I  am  surprised.  Well,  if  thou 
really  hast  any  thought  of  him,  I 
told  Rachel,  my  wife,  before  I 
started  this  morning,  that  I  had 
little  doubt  of  taking  back  to  her 
thirty  pounds  for  the  beast ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  let  thee,  friend 
Oliphant,  hare  him  for  five  and 
twenty.  Surely,  I  should  be  un- 
grate^l,  after  what  thou  hast  done 
for  me  this  day,  if  I  were  hard  on 
thee  in  a  matter  of  bargaining.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  Mr.  Ducksberry,  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  you.  I  will  give  you  the 
thirty  pounds  for  him  gladly  if 
you  can  warrant  him  sound  in 
wind  and  limb.' 

*  Yea,  I  can  warrant  him  perfectly 
sound  in  wind  and  limb.' 

*  And  he  can  draw  ? ' 

'It  would  do  thee  good  to  see 
him  draw,  friend.' 

'  Then  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
much  obHged  to  you.  John,  send  to 
the  Hall,  and  tell  Foster  to  fetch 
this  horse ;  I  have  just  bought  him. 
There  is  your  money,  Mr.  Ducks- 
berry  :  Craven  notes  will  do,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' 

*Ah,  friend,  may  we  never  see 
anything  worse  in  the  world  than 
these ! '  said  Isaiah,  putting  away 
the  notes  in  his  great  drab-coloured 
pocket-book,  after  counting  them 
deliberately.  *And  now  I  must 
away  to  my  Bachel,  who  will  doubt- 
less be  expecting  me  to  tea.  I 
know  not  how  to  thank  thee  suffi- 
ciently; but  thy  reward  is  not  of 
this  world.  And  I  am  glad  thou 
mettest  with  me,  and  not  with  that 
profane  and  riotous  man,  Bichard 
Wideawake.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  returned  to  the 
little  bar-parlour,  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  with  the  pen  and  ink  ready 
before  him,  but  no  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  S.  P.  Y.  made 
their  appearance  as  yet.  From 
half-past  two  to  half-past  three,  he 


was  of  opinion  that  the  &nna« 
were  engaged  in  settling  their  ac- 
counts, for  he  could  hear  the  load 
voices  of  several  merry  companies 
in  the  adjoining  rooms :  or  periaps 
they  might  be  busy  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  prospecks; 
he  knew  the  cautious  nature  of 
these  dalesmen,  especially  witiire- 

rrd  to  setting  their  hands  to  paper, 
number  of  them,  however,  would 
probably  enter    together    to    sign 
their    names    all    at    once.     Fk^ 
half-past  three  to  half-past  four,  he 
thought  they  might  possibly  be  dif- 
fident    about     coming     into    the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  they  would 
naturally  look  up ;  he  rang  the  bell, 
therefore,  several  times,  to  ask  if  no 
one  had  inquired  for  him,  and  he 
even  opened  the  door  onoe  or  twioe 
to  look  if  there  were  not  two  or 
three    hulking     farmers     outside, 
wilHng,  yet  too   shy,  to  oome  in. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  would  slink 
in   by  ones  and  twos,   when   the 
throng  of  the  fair  was   over  and 
there  was  less  danger  of  attracting 
notice ;  so  strong  is  the  fearof  ndi- 
cule,  even  in  doing  what  one  knows 
to  be  right.     He  now  blamed  lum- 
self  for  selecting  so  exposed  a  room 
as  an  inn-parlour,  and  thought  it 
might  have   been  more  politic  to 
name  his  own  house  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous,    but    he   would  know 
better  another  time.     As  no   one 
came  up  to  half-past  four,  he  grew 
somewhat  impatient,  snd  frequently 
looked  at  his  watch — not  that  he 
would  break  his  promise  of  imisng 
for  members  till   five.     It  stnick 
him  at  last  that  he  ought  scarcely 
to    have  expected   these  ignorant 
men  to  join  immediately  ailer  read- 
ing the  prospectus — ^a  work  of  great 
difficulty  at  any  time  to  such  illi- 
terate  persons,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
distraction  of  a  crowd,  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  and  they  might  natu- 
rally like  some  time  for  r^ection 
before  giving  in  their  adhesion  to 
so  solemn  and  important  a  thing  S9 
the  S.  P.  V.    But  they  would  taie^ 
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the  prospeotuses  home  with  them, 
discuss  them  fully  with  their  wives, 
and  afterwards  come  to  him  pri- 
vately. 

Thus  Mr.  Oliphant  was  far  from 
being  dispirited,  though  not  a  soul 
had  entered  the  room  except  Isaiah; 
but  a  few  minutes  before  fiye  he  be- 
gan packing  up  his  numerous  docu- 
ments. Just  at  that  time,  however, 
he  heard  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door, 
and  hastily  put  the  papers  down 
again,  to  be  ready.  It  turned  out^ 
however,  to  be  Foster,  the  groom 
from  the  Hall.  His  face  had  some 
blood  on  it,  and  his  clothes  were  a 
good  deal  torn. 

•  Oh,  it  is  only  you,  Foster,  is  it  ? ' 
excslaimed  Mr.  Oliphant.  *Well, 
what  do  you  want?  And  in  that 
state,  too !   What  has  happened  ? ' 

•  Has  the  man  gone,  sir  ?  '  asked 
Foster,  breathlessly,  but  not  for- 
getting to  touch  his  cap. 

*Whatmanr 

•  The  man  you  bought  the  horse 
from,  sir.  Here  has  been  a  pretty  to- 
do,  sir.  You  know  you  sent  for  me 
to  fetch  a  horse  you  had  just 
bought,  and  as  I  knew  you  wanted 
him  to  cart  the  manure  to-morrow, 
I  thought  I  would  try  him  at 
once.' 

•  That  was  right.    Well  ?  ' 

•  Well,  sir,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it^  is,  he  has  either  never 
been  in  traces  before  or  he's  des- 
perately vicious.  He  was  quiet 
enough,  sir,  till  I  got  him  into  the 
shafts  ;  then  he  began.  First  his 
forefeet  up,  then  his  heels,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  had  smashed  the 
cai^  to  shivers,  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  to  hold  him.  He  kicked  me  on 
the  cheek — here,  sir — and  another 
time  ripped  up  my  coat  as  you  see. 
I  never  had  such  a  near  shave  in 
my  life.  But  I  ran  down  at  once, 
sir,  to  see  if  you  could  find  the 
man  and  return  him.  You  got  a 
warranty,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  * 

'  Certainly.  I  think,  Foster,  there 
is  some  mistake  here,  and  it  will  be 
best  to  see  Mr.   Ducksberry,  the 


person  from  whom  I  bought  him, 
at  once.  He  is  a  very  honest  man, 
and  will  do  what  is  right,  without 
doubt.  Will  you  inquire  if  Mr. 
Ducksberry  is  still  in  the  village. 
I  fear  not,  for  he  was  going  home  to 
tea.' 

Foster  soon  returned  with  the 
information  that  Isaiah  had  been 
seen  in  the  street  only  two  or  three 
minutes  before,  and  Mr.  Oliphant 
found  him  as  he  was  bidding  adieu 
from  the  back  of  his  little  nag  to  a 
group  of  farmers.  Isaiah  blushed 
very  faintly  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Jabez. 

*  Mr.  Ducksberry,'  said  the  latter, 
kindly,  '  you  have  made  a  little  mis- 
take about  this  horse  you  have  just 
sold  me.  He  has  broken  my  cart 
and  injured  my  groom,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return 
him.' 

'Friend  Oliphant,  a  bargain  is 
a  bargain;  with  thy  experience  of 
men,  thee  must  know  that.  I  tried 
to  dissuade  thee  from  purchasing  the 
beast,  as  thou  knowest;  but  as  thou 
hast  bought  him,  thee  must  stand 
by  thy  bargain.  I  never  return 
money — on  principle.' 

*  But  he  has  never,  my  groom  tells 
me,  been  in  a  cart  before,  and  you 
told  me  he  could  draw,  sir.' 

*  Friend,  friend,  thee  art  a  little 
ruffled,  and  it  will  proceed  if  thee 
dost  not  bridle  it  soon.  But  thy 
memory  wanteth  refreshing.  I  only 
told  thee  it  would  do  thee  good  to 
see  him  draw,  and  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  it  may.  But  Rachel  ez- 
pecteth  me.  Good  day,  friend  Oli- 
phant, and  thank  thee  much  for  all 
the  profit  thy  worldly  and  spiritual 
knowledge  hath  brought  me  this 
day.' 

'  Scoundrel  I'  broke  from  Mr. 
Oliphant's  lips,  and  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  farmers,  as  Isaiah 
struck  his  heels  into  the  galloway's 
sides,  and  cantered  demurely  off. 

*  I  niver  seed  a  better  bite  i' 
my  life,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  grinned 
Dick  Wideawake  at  that  gentle- 
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man's  elbow.  *  What>  ye  niver  bowt 
a  horae  fra  that  sniYelling  QoakoTy 
gnreljp  If  I'd  known  ye  wor  i' 
treaty  wi'  him,  I'd  ha  cautioned 
ye,  as  a  £riend  like ;  but  he  gat  ye 
to  do  it  sa  slily ;  he's  t'  slyest  rogue 
i'  aw  Yorkshire.' 

'Barrin  thysel,  Dick/  said  half 
the  farmers  at  least. 

*  Whya,  whya,  nebbors,*  answered 
Dick,  considerably  flattered;  Tse 
not  saying  but  that  I  knaw  a  thing 
or  two  mysel  i'  horse-flesh.  But 
when  I  cheat,  begow,  I  cheat  ho- 
nestly, not  wi'  praying  and  soft  saw- 
der and  turning  up  t'  whites  o'  my 
een  like  a  duck  i'  a  thunder-storm — 
come,  now,  ye'll  aw  allow  that.  An* 
what  might  ye  give  for  t'  horse,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  if  it's  a  fair  question  P' 

*  I  gave  thirty  pounds,  Richard.' 

*  What,  for  Isaiah  horse?  Why,  it 
'ud  be  dear  at  fifteen !  Lord,  Lord, 
I  niver  knew  sich  a  thing ! '  Dick 
enjoyed  the  joke  a  good  deal  though, 
to  judge  by  his  frequent  chuckling. 

'  Well,  I  cannot  yet  imagine, 
Bichard,  that  he  will  keep  money 
so  dishonestly  got,'  said  Mr.  OH- 
phant ;  ^  I  think  he  will  bring  it 
back  in  the  morning.' 

*  Ye  think  what?'  exclaimed  Dick, 
in  utter  amazement.  'Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Oliphant,  but  ye  mun  hev  a 
slate  ofl*  yer  heead,  to  think  o'  sich 
a  thing.  Whaiver  'ud  dream  o' 
gitting  butter  out  of  Isaiah  Ducks- 
berry's  throoat  ? ' 

'  Is  he  so  notorious  a  character  ? ' 
'  He  is  that    What,  did  ye  niver 


hear  what  he  did  at  Lengpresfan 
market?   HehedacarUoado'tatieB 
'at  wor  aw  bad,  an'  he  thowi  he'd 
tak   'em  a  good  bit  off  where  he 
wam't  sae  well  known ;  sa  he  car- 
ried  'em  to  Langpreston  market. 
"  But  are  they  go^  unB,  Isaah?" 
they    axed    afore  they  bowt  'em. 
"  We've  never  had  such  a  lot  abooi 
the  place  before,"  says  Isaiah;  an* 
wi'  that  they  bowt  'em. — ^he  sowd 
ivery  taty  afore  they  knew  ought 
about  it.     An'  just  as  he  wor  dnv- 
ing    off    haam,    yan    on    'em    'at 
wanted  some  mair,  axed  him  if  he'd 
be  that  way  again  soon.  '*  I  daresay 
I  may.  Mend,"  says  he,  soft  like, 
"  by  the  time  thee  wilt  want  more." 
And  they  niver  guessed  ought  wor 
wrang  till  they  boiled  'em.   Aa^  he*8 
a  clever  chap,  is  Isaiah ;  he'd  talk 
t'  hind  leg  off  a  jackass.' 

'  Well,  I  shall  see  my  lawyer  about 
the  matter,  Bichard.'  But  Mr. 
Oliphant's  lawyer  gave  him  cold 
comfort  on  this  occasion,  and  Isaiah 
retained  his  thirty  pounds  in  peace. 
He  even  felt  so  grateful  to  Jabes 
that  he  referred  frequently  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  that  gentleman, 
with  a  silence  that  did  hun  honour, 
never  mentioned — viz.  the  fiict  of 
Mr.  Oliphant's  having  generously 
given  him  five  pounds  more  for  the 
horse  than  he  had  asked  for  it 
Jabez  perhaps  did  not  know  the 
flattering  way  in  which  laaiah 
spoke  of  him  behind  his  hBxkj  for 
he  resolutely  struck  the  Quaker's 
name  off  the  list  of  the  S.  P.  7. 
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A    EOUTE    FROM    THE    ATLANTIC    TO    THE    PACIFIC 
THROUGH   BRITISH   TERRITORY. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  last  ses- 
sion  one  of  those  vast  snbjects 
was  bronght  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons  to  which,  as  being  of  no 
jiarty  or  personal  importance,  it  is 
80  difficult  to  secnre  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  The  British  colonies 
on  the  Pacific,  valuable  for  their 
coaly  their  timber,  and  their  impor- 
tant position  as  onr  only  naval  sta- 
tion on  those  waters,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  isolated  from  ns, 
and  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
United  States;  they  can  only  be 
secnred  by  ready  access  and  safe 
communication  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Lake  Superior;  and 
on  the  occupation  of  those  vast 
territories  will  depend  their  reten- 
tion under  the  British  crown.  This 
intermediate  region,  from  the  90th 
to  about  the  117th  meridian,  has 
been  hitherto,  as  is  well  known, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  is  a  curious  proof 
of  our  respect  for  prescriptive  right 
that  the  private  grant  of  a  sovereign, 
such  as  Charles  II.,  with  no  parlia- 
mentary sanction,  should  have  been 
held  good  up  to  the  present  day  not 
only  over  Rupert's  Land  proper, 
but  over  immense  tracts  of  which 
it  may  be  clearly  proved  the  donor 
had  never  so  much  as  heard. 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  long  agitated  question  is  now 
to  be  set  at  rest,  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian Confederated  Provinces  may 
justly  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  recent  negociations  have 
placed  them.  They  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  magnificent  territory. 
In  the  world's  history  there  is  no 
instance  of  such  a  vast  augmenta- 
tion  of  a  country  as  will  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  votes  of  two 
such  bodies  as  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown. 


It  will  be  seen  whether  the  Cana- 
dian people  are  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Their  duty  is  an  arduous 
one,  and  it  demands  high  qualities 
worthily  to  fulfil.  They  must  buiy 
in  oblivion  all  past  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, they  must  endeavour  that 
their  acquisition  shall  contribute  not 
only  to  the  wealth  of  individuals 
and  the  honour  and  power  of  *  The 
Dominion'  (as  they  fondly  call  it), 
but  they  must  establish  a  Govern- 
ment capable  of  introducing  law  and 
order  and  imposing  the  restraints 
and  blessings  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion in  countries  where  at  present 
they  are  practically  unkno  wn.  They 
must  rule  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Canadian  British  and  Ame- 
rican settlers,  but  for  that  of  the 
Indian  tribes  who  will  be  more  or 
less  dispossessed  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  finally  they  must 
look  forward  to  uniting  the  North 
Pacific  Provinces  to  themselves  by 
a  new  highway  to  the  east,  along 
which  the  products  of  Europe  and 
Asia  can  be  exchanged  by  the  short- 
est possible  route,  and  through  ter- 
ritories which  will  bear  a  common 
allegiance  to  our  Queen. 

Between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  millions  of 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  it  land  ex- 
ceedingly rich  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  called  the  *  Fertile  Belt.' 
This  it  is  our  interest  to  give  at  the 
lowest  rate  to  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Irish 
in  British  North  America  are  per- 
fectly  loyal.  They  enjoy  every  free- 
dom which  good  government  can 
insure,  and  if  settled  on  the  lands 
in  question,  would  give  us  instead 
of  a  hostile  element  in  the  United 
States,  a  loyal  one  in  the  New  Domi- 
nion. The  formation  of  only  about 
200  miles  of  road  would  render  this 
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conntiy  accessible  throngli  Britdsli 
territory  dnring  eight  or  nine  months 
of  every  year.  X^ature  indeed  affords 
remarkable  facilities  for  water  com- 
mnnication  across  nearly  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America,    by 
means  of  the   St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Ontario  (which  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  by  a  ship  canal  with  Lake 
Huron),  and  thence  to  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.     By  this 
route  the  produce  of  the   north- 
western  States   of  the  Union,   as 
well  as  that  of  the  New  Domi- 
nion,  could    be    brought   without 
trans-shipment  to  Liverpool.     So 
important  is    this    communication 
considered  in  the  United  States  that 
half  the  capital  required  for  the 
Ontario  and  Huron  canal  is  sub- 
scribed by  American  citizens.    This 
.  carries  us  half  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  work  of  cutting  a 
Toad  to  the   Lake  of  the  Woods 
from  Lake  Superior  has  been  actu- 
ally begun.     From  thence  it  passes 
by  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  great  River 
Saskatchewan,     which     stretches 
across  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
territory  to  within  1 50  miles  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  navigable 
the  whole  way,  with  the  exception 
•  of  three  different  rapids  and  some 
.  shoals  which  could  easily  be  re- 
moved. This  rich,  park-like  country, 
^'Comprising  from  60,000  to  100,000 
.  square  miles  of  the  finest  soil,  leads 
directly  to  the  Leather  Head  Pass, 
which  was  crossed  by  Lord  Milton 
«md  Dr.  Cheadle,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  whole  range.     The 
great  rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  into  Lake  Winnipeg  is  not 
navigable  by  steamers,  but  the  ex- 
treme flatness  of  the  country  affords 
every  advantage  for  the  formation 
of  a  road  or  railway.     Dr.  Cheadle 
says  that — 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island 
are  now  entirely  cut  off  from  Canada  by 
the  unsettled  region  which  has  been  kept 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  hunting 
grounds  for  the  Indian,  and  the  resort  of 
nir-beaiing  animals  for  the  trapper.  The 
eastern  and  western   portions  of  North 


America  are  practicallj  more  widely  apazt 
than  if  they  were  situated  in  different  beau- 
spheres,  for  they  can  only  comBraasesta 
round  Cape  Horn  or  by  Panama.   Tbi 
subject  [he  adds]  is  one  of  uniTeisal  b- 
terest  and  importance.    Upon  the  practica- 
bility of  opening  an  orerland  roote  from 
Canada  to.  British  Columbia  with  all  con- 
venient speed   hangs  the   whole  qia^oa, 
whether  the  Canadian  Confederacy  is  to 
remain  a  simple  union  of  the  Atlantae  coV>> 
nies,  or  can  be  expanded  into  a  seooud 
great  American  Union,  embracing  the  Hod- 
son's  Bay  territoiT,  Rupert's  Land,  Britifik 
Columbia,    and   Vancouyer    Island,  com- 
prising in  fS&ct  the  whole  continent  noith  of 
the  49th  parallel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
territoiy  of  Alaska,  recently  pnrduifled  by 
the  United  Stat^  from  Russia. 

The  tendency  of  the  States  to  ab- 
sorb unsettled  territory  is  showing 
itself  by  raids  on  this  intermediate 
country.     The  great  American  De- 
sert extends  from  Texas  northward 
to  abont  the  49th  or  50th  parallel, 
to  the  north  of  which  are  the  fertile 
regions  watered  by  the  Red  RiTcr, 
the  Assiniboine,  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan.     Our  ignorance  concemiDg 
these  count«ries  has  cost  us  the  loss 
of  extensive  and  valuable  tcrritoiy 
at  different  times,  particularly  when 
the  boundary  line  was  laid  down  by 
the  Ashburton  treaty.  Ailer this  had 
been  finally  concluded  the  United 
States  Grovemment  coolly  produced 
the  Fi'anklin  map,  which  showed 
that  the  British  territory  extendedto 
the  Columbia  Biver,  and  replied  to 
all  remonstrances  that  if  we  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  ourselves 
as  to  our  own  rights  it  was  not  for 
them  to  enlighten  us.    Brue's  atlas, 
published  at  Paris  half  a  oentory 
ago,  marks  the  Columbia  Biver  as 
the  boundary  between  the  British 
possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.    That  which  is  now  Wash- 
ington State  is  there  laid  down  as 
British  territory,  and  San  Juan  as 
an  island  in  British  waters.  Alaska, 
the  coast  north  of  Fort  Simpson, 
discovered  and  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  ought  never  to  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bussians.    It 
was  however  not  valued  by  oar  Go- 
vernment, while  ttie  Hudson's  Btf 
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Company  apparentlj  preferred  that 
the  sea  board  of  their  vast  regions 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  en- 
terprising English  settlers  and  colo- 
nists.    The  sale  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  will  place  the  inhabi- 
tants of  British  Columbia  between 
two  portions  of  American  territory, 
and  suggest  the  facility  with  which 
they  might  be  absorbed,  and  their 
allegiance  forcibly  or  willingly  trans- 
ferred from  Great  Britain.     There 
is  much  discontent  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  YancouYer.     These  distant 
possessions  of  the  British  crown  feel 
themselves  neglected,  but  they  are 
as  yet  loyal ;  they  wish  to  be  united 
with  the  Bed  River  settlement  and 
Canada,  and  to  form   an  integral 
portion  of  British  North  America. 
The  magnificent  harbour  of  Esqui- 
mault,  having  in  its  neighbourhood 
the  coal  of  Nanaimo,  and  the  xm- 
equalled    timber    of  Columbia,   is 
formed  to  become  tlie  g^eat  seaport 
of  the  land  communication  across 
the  continent,  and  the  starting  point 
for  steamers  trading  to  China  and 
Japan ;  whereas  if  absorbed  by  the 
States  it  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
growing  importance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    British  Columbia  is  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  but  it  requires  land 
for    agricultural    purposes,    which 
woold  be  found  to  any  extent  in 
the  fertile  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  memorial  from  the  Bed  River 
settlement  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  people  of  Red  Riyer  have  earnestly 
desiit&d  to  see  theLake  Superiorroute  opened 
up  for  commerce  and  emigration,  and  re- 
joice to  hear  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  road  and  line  of  telegraphic  communica- 
Uon  to  British  Columbia  and  VancouTer, 
entirely  through  British  territory,  believing 
that  such  works  would  greatly  benefit  their 
country,  while  subserving  at  the  same  time 
both  C^adian  and  Imperial  interests.  It  is 
the  natural  high  way  by  which  commerce 
and  general  business  with  the  East  could 
be  carried  on.  It  would  be  also  the  most 
expeditious,  and  the  traffic  along  the  line 
would  rapidly  fill  Central  British  America 
with    BJx  industrious  loyal  people.     And 


thus  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Nova  Scotia, . 
Ghreat  Britain  would  have  an  unbroken 
series  of  colonies,  a  grand  confederation 
of  loyal  and  fiounshing  provinces,  skirting 
the  whole  United  States  frontier,  and  com- 
manding at  once  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
We  feel  bound  to  observe  that  American 
influence  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and 
if  action  is  long  delayed,  very  unpleasant 
complications  may  arise.  Thus  both  politi- 
cally and  commercially  the  opening  of  this 
country  and  making  it  a  national  highway 
would  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  empire. 

Lord  Milton  declares  that — 

The  British  Pacific  colonies  at  present 
derive  even  their  food  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  every  year  a  great  influx 
of  Americans  to  the  gold  mines  during 
the  fine  season,  and  while  we  are  wasting 
time,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  colony 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  worked  out 
and  depreciated.  The  gold  is  sent  out  of 
the  country  never  to  return,  and  no  labour 
or  improvement  could  replace  its  value; 
there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  to  join  the  United  States,  whence 
they  derive  their  living,  and  in  the  Bed 
Biver  settlement  the  same  feeling  is  grow- 
ing up:  they  feel  themselves  neglected,  the 
Government  is  powerless,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  (as  I  think  they  have  a  good 
right  to  be)  very  discontented.  For  in- 
stance, not  long  ago  a  debtor  was  lodged 
in  gaol  at  Fort  Qarry ;  the  following  night  it 
was  broken  open  by  an  armed  mob,  and  the 
prisoner  released,  without  the  authorities 
being  able  to  interfere. 

The  Americans  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  value  of  this  territory,  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  colonise 
it ;  a  commissioner  sent  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  ascertain  the  real 
natnre  of  the  district  says,  very  sig- 
nificantly, 'it  is  a  country  worth 
fighting  for.* 

The  Indians,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  them.  The  dif- 
ference between  *King  George's 
men  '  and  *  Boston  men  '  has  hither- 
to been  maintained  very  much  to 
our  advantage ;  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  towards  them  has  been 
both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  colonist  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper,  Hhe  Sioux,  Saltees, 
Crees,  Blackfeet,  and  Stonies  beat 
and  plunder  them  wherever  they 
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oan.  No  American  is  safe  with 
them,  and  they  always  recognise 
them.' 

But  it  shonld  be  remembered 
that  if  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  Indians  have  always  been 
'  on  extremely  good  terms,  they  have 
hitherto  had  the  same  interest,  viz. 
that  the  country  should  remain  un- 
settled, a  hunting  ground  for  the 
Indians,  and  a  resort  of  fur-bearing 
animals  for  the  trappers  of  the  com- 
pany. Their  traders  and  servants 
brought  the  few  products  of  civili- 
sation which  the  natives  require 
within  their  reach,  and  received  in 
barter  all  which  they  had  to  ex- 
change. A  settled  population  would 
destroy  the  wild  animals,  and  would 
not  buy  from  the  Indians  the  only 
things  which  they  are  able  to  sup- 
ply. Colonists  will,  therefore,  en- 
counter much  opposition  from  the 
wild  tribes  which  frequent  those 
regions,  and  the  difficulties  might 
be  so  serious  as  to  deter  settlers,  if 
the  country  is  left  much  longer 
without  responsible  rulers. 

It  is,  moreover,  our  duty  to  afford 
protection  to  the  natives  themselves, 
who  have  hitherto  been  treated  with 
much  consideration  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  have  been 
kept  to  a  great  degree  from  the 
curse  of  ardent  spirits;  they  are 
only  too  liable  to  be  oppressed  by 
squatters  from  both  Canada  and 
the  States.  It  is  our  interest  as 
much  as  our  duty,  if  possible,  to 
civilise  and  try  to  Christianise 
those  whom  we  are  depriving  of 
their  means  of  subsistence.  The 
chances  of  reducing  savage  popula- 
tions to  a  settled  life  seem  every- 
where to  be  extremely  small,  but 
we  ought,  at  least,  to  do  our  best 
towards  this  object,  and  one  autho- 
rity on  the  spot  says :  '  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Indians  cannot  be  civi- 
lised; they  farm  well  enough  at  Bed 
River.  GKve  them  the  implements 
and  the  seeds,  set  an  overseer  over 
them,  and  keep  away  the  curse  of 
rum,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty.' 


A  settlement  of  Indians  on  Lake 
Superior  is  also  mentioned  as  jery 
successful. 

The  climate  appears  to  he  exoel- 
lent.  A  Canadian  winter  is  looked 
forward  to  by  the  inhabitants  m  a 
time  of  increased  enjoyment:  ^iq- 
stead  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  with 
broken  roads, — clear  skies,  and  & 
fine  bracing  atmosphere,  and  roads 
made  smooth  by  snow.' 

A  letter  from  a  colonist  near  Yort 
(Jarry,  lately  published,  gives  a 
&vourable  account  of  the  country : 

The  land  is  level  as  a  lake,  a  gton*  is 
a  wonder;  timber  plenty,  but  not  in  the 
way ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Asa* 
niboine  the  fertile  land  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  opposite  the  port- 
age, and  for  lOo  miles  along  the  riTer,  as  £ir 
west  as  I  have  been  north  of  the  lak* 
Manetoba,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  of 
black  colour,  resting  on  sand,  with  fi» 
water  in  it.  The  prairie  is  easily  plooglied, 
the  first  time  with  one  yoke  of  fom-,  or  a 
span  of  horses.  We  plough  in  tjie  spting 
alter  seeding,  leave  it  till  next  sjsing  to  rot, 
then  plough  again  and  sow  wheat  in  it,  and 
get  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  an  Mere.  I 
have  broken  up  only  twenty-fiTeacres,  which 
is  as  much  as  I  could  manage—tvoity  in 
wheat,  the  rest  in  potatoes  and  turnips. 
We  can  farm  as  much  as  we  plean,  oslj 
you  cannot  get  any  help^  but  at  too  high  & 
price ;  pay  beforehand,  and  then,  periups, 
no  work-  /don't  need  them :  there's  eigit 
of  us,  with  Granny,  able  to  wojk.  Otx 
cattle  feed  well  summer  and  winter.  TL<^ 
snow  never  lies  deep  on  the  plain,  and 
does  not  cover  the  longgraas.  Tht  hor9«5, 
like  the  Highland  sheep,  paw  it  o^  keep 
fat,  and  need  no  water.  We  have  v^eiy 
fine  horses — four  large  ones  I  keep  m 
winter,  and  six  native  mares  I  nsrer  use. 
Plenty  of  fine  large  cattle.  We  milk  ten 
good  cows — ^this  is  a  fine  country  for  milk 
and  butter — we  have  plenty  of  chickens— 
the  half-breeds  make  no  butter,  raise  poor 
crops,  and  have  nothing  to  sell.  IV 
weather  is  beautifully  dear.  Our  hooae 
lies  low,  and  is  not  exposed  to  stonns. 
Hardly  a  day  in  spring  without  sanshin?, 
which  is  all  the  farmer  could  wish ;  moist 
and  warm;  the  snow  gone  in  3fArch;  our 
summer  hot;  our  fall  nearly  all  Isdiis 
summer  till  the  snow  comes  on.  There's « 
steady  winter,  clear  both  night  and  dt/  £r 
a  month  at  a  time.  The  snow  sometisM 
disappears  without  thaw,  the  eartii,  Uisa, 
and  rivers  being  deeply  Crosen  till  Ma^ 
when  the  ice  gets  like  a  honey-comb  oader. 
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and  is  not  safe  to  tnTel  on,  though  still 
thick.     We  hare  plenty  of  fine  oak,  elm, 
ash,  poplar,  birch,  and  bnshes  of  all  kinds 
bearing  b^es,  with    hops  which  ripen 
well ;  and  all  kinds  of  climbing  and  twist- 
ing vines,  which  make  a  solid  mass  nearly 
impossible  to  get  throngh  in  summer  sU 
along  where  is  water.  There  are  abundance 
of  large  shallow  ponds,  covered  with  reeds, 
rashes,  and  long  grass,  which  fill  gradually 
up  to  the  level  of  the  prairie  and  form  a 
fine  dry  soil,  with  rich  grass  long  enough 
to  tie  over  the  horses'  backs.  As  the  ground 
dries  the  grass    gets  finer,  thicker,  and 
shelter,  beautiful  hay  for  mowing-machines. 
1  have  seen  coal  above  us  on  the  river,  and 
have  burnt  it  a  little.     The  half-breeds 
bring  ns  many  specimens  of  minerals,  and 
report    springs    of    bad-smelling,    greasy 
water,  like  oil.    No  doubt  the  countzy  is  rich 
in  minerals.   If  the  mines  were  once  opened 
up  we  should  have  the  finest  countrv  under 
the  crown.    Steam  can  be  applied  to  bH 
farming-work,  as  there  is  not  a  hill  larger 
than  a  badger  or  a  mole-hill  that  I  have 
seen,  aU  fit  for  the  plough,  not  one  waste 
spot ;  if  well  ploughed,  the  longer  we  crop 
it  the  better  it  seems  to  get.    I  have  ma- 
nured some,  but  it  makes  no  odds,  as  the 
other  was  equally  good.    I  have  a  splendid 
crop  of  wheat  this  year  worth  $i   $oc. 
The  half-breeds  do  not  like  farming,  and 
are  beginning  to  gofurther  summer  and  win- 
ter, only  coming  in  for  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, flour,  and  clothes.    They  will  leave 
the  country  to  the  white  man,  and  sitch  a 
country.     You  cannot  find  a  stone  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  portage  to 
throw  at  anything,  which  I  miss  sadly. 
The  plough  touches  nothing  but  buffalo- 
bones  ;  not  the  smallest  bush  grows  on  the 
plain  ;  the  fire  makes  all  perfectly  smooth 
and  water-level  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach 
towards   Manetoba  Lake — the  fire  clears 
eveiTthing.     You    can    trot   a    mowing- 
macnine   without  fear  of   stop  or   stone. 
Our  beasts  have  as  fine  a  range  of  pasture 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  animals.    I  cut 
enoogh  in  three  days  to  feed  twenty  head 
of  cattle  and  four  horses  all  the  winter. 
We  keep  a  horse  handy  to  go  and  milk  the 
cows,  as  they  sometimes  wander  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  arms  of  the  lake^  where 
the  wild  pea  grows  like  clover  on  the  banks. 
A  fine  place  for  wood  and  water,  boundless 
rich  paatnre  plains  where  the  sun  seems  to 
rise  and  go  down  in 'the  long  grass ;  where 
yon  can  see  nothing  but  the  sky  above  and 
the  plains  below — not  the  least  hill,  only 
the   woods  along  the  Assiniboine  on  one 
side,  and  the  same  along  the  lake  on  the 
other,  about  fifteen  or  twenty-five  miles  be- 
tween.    The  really  rich  ancient  lake  bottom 
does  not  go,  however,  above  thirtv  or  forty 
miles  further  west  than  this,  and  I  think 


this  is  the  richest  part  of  this  rich  land — > 
rich  in  soil,  good  water,  timber,  salt 
springs,  coal,  lead,  and  mostly  all  kinds  of 
minerals.  The  river  and  lake  swarm  with 
fish  of  all  sorts,  easily  caught,  and  more 
than  I  can  name.  The  way  to  arrive  here 
at  present  is  from  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota, 
whence  hundreds  of  ox-carts  and  waggons 
arrive  and  depart  for  the  Bed  River. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Dawson  on  the 
route  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Red  River  settlement,  has  lately 
been  published.  He  shows  that,  if 
made,  the  trade  of  the  North-west 
territories  would  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  Canada.  The  present  cost 
of  conveying  articles  from  York 
Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Fort 
Gkurry,  is  about  ^loo  per  ton,  and 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where 
the  sellers  bring  their  goods,  about 
$go  per  ton;  while  the  extreme 
cost  from  Lake  Superior  to  Fort 
Garry,  as  soon  as  the  communica- 
tion was  opened,  would  not,  at  the 
utmost,  exceed  $^o  per  ton,  a  sav- 
ing of  0^o  per  ton  on  freights  alone. 
Mr.  Dawson  considered  this  would 
decide  the  matter,  both  as  regards 
the  trade  of  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment and  that  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  added  to  which  the 
people  of  Red  River  would  save  30 
per  cent,  in  purchasing  their  goods 
in  Canada,  instead  of  the  remote 
western  towns  of  Minnesota.  The 
total  trade  of  the  territories — ^both 
that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  settlers — is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Dawson  at  ;^4,ooo,ooo  annually. 

Mr.  Foley,  Postmaster- Gbneral^ 
writing  from  Quebec,  says : 

The  necessity  of  opening  up  this  country 
becomes  more  apparent  every  day.  Minne- 
sota, and  not  Canada,  is  becoming  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade — the  central  link  in 
the  chain  of  settlements  which  should  con- 
nect Canada  with  British  Columbia  is 
being  rapidly  Americanised,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  incalculable  mischief  will 
follow.  The  facilities  for  communication 
are  great — ^the  fertile  plains  thinly  wooded, 
here  and  there  by  clumps  of  timber,  fine 
alluvial  valleys,  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  wooa  in  the  forest  beyond  Lake 
Plat.      The   Saskatchawan  is  navigable, 
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with  two  short  interruptions,  for  steam- 
boats from  near  its  mouUi. 

As  to  tlie  passage  of  the  Bockj 
Mountains,  Palliser  says  in  his  re- 
port: 

I  am  rejoiced  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  pass  practicable  not  onlj  for 
horses,  but,  with  httle  expense,  for  carts 
also. 

Dr.  Hector,  in  his  report,  says : 

The  ascent  from  the  Saskatchawan  to 
the  watershed  is  hardly  perceptible,  and 
no  labour  would  be  required,  except  that 
of  hewing  timbers  to  construct  an  easy 
road. 

Of  the  descent  on  the  western 
slope  he  remarks : 

The  road  and  valley  of  Vermillion  river 
could  be  cleared  without  difficulty  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  stream,  with  an  in- 
cline of  only  40  feet  in  a  mile,  or  i  in 

He  corroborates  the  account  of 
the  richness  of  the  intermediate 
territory,  and  quotes  Col.  Crofton's 
eyidence  as  to  its  climate  and  fer- 
tility: 

No  finer  loamy  soil  could  be  found  than 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  a  lime- 
stone foundation.  It  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  an  unerring  indi- 
cation of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

This  pass  is  thus  described  in 
Milton  and  Cbeadle's  North-west 
Passage : 

In  the  course  of  our  morning^s  journey 
we  were  surprised  by  comiug  to  a  stream 
flowing  to  the  westward.  We  had  uncon- 
sciously passed  the  height  of  land  and 
gained  the  watershed  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual 
and  imperceptible  that  until  we  had  the 
evidence  of  the  waterflow  we  had  no  sus- 
picion that  we  were  even  near  the  dividing 
ridge. 

The  valuable  trade  of  the  Bed 
River  country  now  passes  through 
the  States.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  observed  that — 

In  the  summer  of  '59  it  amounted  to 
1,500,000  dollars,  to  which  500,000  must 
be  added  for  that  by  other  channels,  whidi 


would  all  pass  over  the  new  rootf  as 
shorter,  speedier,  and  cheaper. 

The  distance  from  Toronto  to  Fort 
Ghirry,  by  Minnesota,  is  1,500  miles, 
by  Lake  Superior  1,114. 

From  the  best  information  [Mr.  Foley 
adds]  it  is  ascertained  that  8o,ooQLvooId 
be  abundant  for  the  establiahment  oC  eood 
communication  from  the  head  o!  lakfi 
Superior  to  Bed  River,  and  that  io,oo(^. 
more  would  be  amply  adequate  to  comply 
it  to  the  passes  of  the  Kooky  Mountains. 

He  proposes  that  it  shall  be  done 
by  annual  subsidy  from  the  Cana- 
dian Gk>vemment. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when 
Colonial  Secretary,  *felt  strongly 
the  extreme  importance  of  opening 
up  this  line  of  communication  by  & 
great  road  from  Canada  to  British 
Columbia.' 

The  question  has  long  been  under  mj 
anxious  oonsidoFation.  I  need  hardly  in- 
sist on  the  advantages  it  would  confo'  en 
the  British  colonies  in  the  Pacific :  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  would  he 
greater  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  rspid 
communication  of  intelligence  vo&ld  re- 
lieve them  from  the  apprehension  of  sur- 
prise by  the  enemy,  and  give  the  harbours 
of  Vancouver  Island,  as  a  station  for 
H.M.'8  Navy,  an  importance  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  they  can  at  present  at- 
tain ;  while  in  peace  it  cannot  fiul  to  add  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  that  emigration  vhieh 
IS  principally  wanted  to  develc^  its  re- 
sources. 

He  *  valued  highly  the  advantages 
of  a  large  scheme  for  connecting 
through  British  territory  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the 
Pacific'  Mr.  Cardwell,  his  sacoes- 
sor,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  facility  for  the  chei^  pas- 
sage of  emigrants   is   great    One 
authority  mentions,  ^  the  amount  of 
unoccupied  space  in  every  timber 
ship  that  leaves  this  countxy  for  the 
river    St.    Lawrence    every   year 
would,  if  filled  with  emigrants,  fur- 
nish thousands  to  the  labour  popu- 
lation of  these  colonies  at  a  cheap 
rate   of   transport,   as  these  sh^ 
carry  very  little  freight  out,  aid 
may  be  said  to  go  almost  in  iai- 
last.' 
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From  Lake  Superior  there  ap- 
pears to  be  unbroken  nayigation 
westwards  by  several  beantifol  little 
lakes — ^the  '  Bainj  Lake/  witb  its 
'  rocky  shores,  and  five  hundred  is- 
lands, mainly  composed  of  pale  red 
granite,  green  stone,  and  slate,  veiy 
picturesque.  This  lake  freezes  over 
about  the  ist  of  December;  here  is 
a  population  of  1,500  Indians.' 
Thence  the  route  passes  over  a  part 
of  Rainy  River,  *  very  winding, 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
through  a  fertile  alluvial  country, 
studded  with  maple,  birch,  poplar, 
and  oak,  with  at  least  2,600  acres 
of  rich  soil,  to  the  '*  Lake  of  the 
Woods."  Here  the  Lidians  grow 
lai^e  quantities  of  maize,  and  wild 
rice,  forming  their  chief  sustenance, 
grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  district.'  The  Red  River  set- 
tlement extends  from  near  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  Assiniboine.  The 
land  has  been  called  a  *  paradise  of 
fertility,'  and  many  farms  have  been 
cultivated  for  forty  years  without  any 
apparent  falling  off.  As  to  climate, 
maize  never  fails  to  ripen  ;  melons 
grow  with  the  utmost  luxuriance 
in  the  open  air,  and  ripen  in  August. 

The  American  Government  is 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  this  coun- 
try. In  1 866  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Ck>ngress  for  obtaining  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory 
and  for  organising  it  into  states. 
The  Kew  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reported  that  *  the  basin  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  contained  a  soil  of 
remarkable  fertility,  sufficient  in 
extent  for  eight  or  nine  first  class 
American  states,  and  probably  af- 
fording the  best  route  to  the  Pa- 
cific. '  The  Legislature  of  California 
has  kindly  *  voted  the  annexation  of 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island.'  The  result  of  all  these 
covetous  tendencies  has  been  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States 
Senate  in  December  1 867  of  a  reso- 
lution as  to  *  the  expediency  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Canada  on 
the  basis  of  an  equal  tariff,  only  on 


condition  that  all  the  country  west 
of  the  goth  degree  of  longitude 
should  he  ceded,  the  United  States 
to  pay  six  milHons  of  dollars  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  to  as- 
sume the  debt  of  British  Columbia.' 

The  American  people  evidently 
look  forward  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  continent,  to  which 
this  is  a  step.  The  Pacific  colonies 
are  neither  satisfied  nor  prosperous ; 
the  Red  River  settlers  will  soon  lose 
such  protection  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  can  give  them,  while 
hiiherto  they  have  not  obtained  any 
other  settled  government. 

Our  desire  must  be  to  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States:  not  only  does  the 
welfare  of  both  countries  greatly 
depend  on  it,  but  also,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
motion of  every  good  and  great 
object — practical,  moral,  and  social 
— throughout  the  world.  These  re- 
lations, however,  can  only  be  secured 
by  a  clear  understanding  with  them, 
that  as  we  do  not  seek  to  obtain 
their  territory,  we  cannot  permit 
them  to  take  ours.  There  are  por- 
tions of  their  country  which  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  panada, 
but  at  no  time  have  we  entertained 
any  thought  of  endeavouring  to 
possess  ourselves  of  them.  We 
must,  however,  adopt  all  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  our  sovereign 
rights  on  our  own  territory,  and  then 
the  presence  of  American  citizens 
who  may  settle  there  with  a  full 
understajiding  of  these,  will  add  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  instead 
of  leading  to  disagreement  and  com- 
plicated questions  of  supremacy. 

There  are  two  U.  S.  lines  of  rail- 
road projected  to  cross  the  conti- 
nent, one  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  North  Pacific 
line,  which  is  to  connect  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  Columbia  River. 
This  last  has  been  completed  to 
beyond  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota ;  as 
&r  as  this  pointy  therefore,  the 
Canadian  route  would  have  to  com- 
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pete  with  one  whioli  is  already  open. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  re- 
maining portion,  the  British  terri- 
tory offers  very  superior  advantages. 

Unlike  the  barren  wilderness  of 
the  American  desert,  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  hostile  Indians,  this  line 
would  pass  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  regions  in  the 
world,  extending  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  From  Ottawa  to  the 
Pacific  is  2,820  miles,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  route  through  which 
would  consist  of  water  communi- 
cation of  the  very  first  order,  only 
requiring  a  few  connecting  links  to 
mtJ^e  it  available. 

Our  North  Pacific  colonies  have 
passed  through  a  difficult  period  of 
depression,  from  which  they  are 
now  gradually  recovering ;  if  they 
can  see  their  way  to  a  union  with 
Canada  and  Bed  Biver,  and  to  be- 
coming the  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
that  vast  continent,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  desire  to  give  up 
their  allegiance  to  us.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  ultimately 
arrived  at  by  England  as  to  the 


preservation  of  her  colonies  (which 
I,  for  one,  consider  to  be  of  ^e  first 
importance  toher  position,  influence^ 
and  usefulness  in  the  world),  the 
magnificent    dominion    whidi  we 
have  inherited  from  our  aooestcm 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  c^ 
our  hands  from  mere  supinoieBs  and 
ignorance  of  its  value.    The  pos- 
sible   antagonism    of   the  I;iiited 
States,   in  many  matters  pohdcJ 
and  social,  renders  the  frieDdsliip 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  sew 
Northern   Confederation — whether 
as  an  independent  republic  of  States 
or  under  the  British  crown— doabty 
valuable  to  us ;   and  if  to  this  be 
added  the   consideration   iliat  the 
route  may  be  available  for  a  larg<e 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  fiiun 
Europe  to  Asia  across  America,  it 
would   be  indeed    treason  to  the 
intereste  and  honour  of  the  empire 
to  leave  this  vast  question  to  be 
settled — according  to  the  threaten- 
ing prophecy  of  the  Remte  de$  De*a 
Mondes — *by   the    adventurers  of 
Minnesota  and  the  malcontents  of 
Red  River.' 

Habrt  YEEyir. 


.^4  A 
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riE  dates  on  the  title-pages  of 
the  splendid  volumes  which  we 
are  about  to  notice  are  those  at 
which  thej  would  have  seen  the 
light,  if  circumstances  had  not  oc- 
curred to  delay  their  appearance, 
and  nltimately  to  postpone  it  until 
afier  the  death  of  their  magnificent 
designer,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  present 
jear.  In  them  the  late  Lord  Vernon 
has  left  the  most  sumptuous  of  his 
many  and  important  contributions 
to  tlie  illustration  of  Dante,  and  the 
work  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
very  finest  that  has  ever  been 
privately  printed.  It  is  at  once  a 
tiibate  rendered  to  the  great  poet — 
who,  indeed,  wants  no  further  honour 
— a  valuable  addition  to  the  means 
of  studying  his  text  and  of  com- 
prehending his  times  and  the  scenes 
among  wWch  he  lived,  and  now  a 
most  worthy  monument,  in  addition 
to  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  the 
memory  of  the  accomplished  noble- 
man whose  position  enabled  him  to 
gratify  so  well  his  own  literary 
tastes,  and  to  communicate,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  fruits  of  his 
long  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  the 
famous  Florentine.  The  final  edi- 
torial labours  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  present  edition  of  the  Inferno 
by  Sir  James  Lacaita,  than  whom 
no  one  could  have  been  selected 
better  qualified  for  the  task;  and 
the  third  volume  contains  from  his 
graceful  pen  a  short  biographical 
account  of  the  late  Lord  Vernon. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  InfemOy  accom- 
panied by  a  paraphrastic  interpre- 
tation or  translation  in  Italian  prose, 
in  which,  while  every  word  of  the 
text  is  preserved,  the  words  intro- 
duced to  make  the  meaning  clearer 
are  distinguished  by  appearing  in 
italic  type.     There  are  also  critical 


and  explanatory  notes,  on  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  utmost  labour 
must  have  been  bestowed. 

The  text  generally  followed  is 
that  of  the  Minerva  edition,  printed 
at  Padua  in  1822,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  best  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Vernon  commenced  his  under- 
taking. That  settled  by  Witte  more 
recently  has  now  the  preference; 
but  the  important  variations  in  the 
text  of  Dante  are  not  very  many, 
and  the  great  multiplication  of 
copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia^  by 
manuscript  and  by  the  early  press, 
has  afibrded  means  of  determining 
his  text  which  other  classical  authors 
have  not  to  an  equal  degree  enjoyed. 

The  same  volume  includes  a  cos- 
mography of  Dante,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
progress  of  the  wonderful  journey 
made  at  Easter  in  the  year  1300 
through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Para- 
dise. The  means  of  measuring  the 
extent  and  direction  of  the  poet's 
progress  through  these  regions  are 
always  most  faithfully  and  exactly 
supplied  by  himself;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  his  astronomical  system 
and  that  of  modem  science  makes 
further  explanation  necessary.  Many 
other  editions  of  Dante — from  the 
earliest  almost — ^have  given  plates 
of  more  or  less  merit  to  assist  in 
this  matter ;  but  there  has  never 
been  frimished  so  complete  an  appa- 
ratus of  illustration  of  this  kind  as 
has  been  supplied  by  Lord  Vernon. 
One  plate,  prepared  by  Professor 
Mosotti,  gives  the  position  of  the 
planets  on  April  10,  1300,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
together  with  a  section  of  the  earth, 
exhibiting  the  positions  of  the  con- 
cave of  the  Inferno,  and  the  rising 
prominence  round  which  the  ter- 
races of  Purgatory  wind.  This  gives 


*  V  Inferno  di  Dante  AUghieri,  ditposto  in  ordvne  arammaticale  e  corredato  di  brevi 
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Privately  printed  at  Florence.    1858, 1862,  1865.    3  vols,  folio. 
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the  whole  carte  du  pays  of  the  poet's 
ronte  at  a  glance,  and  something  of 
this  sort  is  as  essential  to  tracing  it 
with  accuracy  as  the  maps  are  in 
the  gnide-books  of  a  Baedeker  or  a 
Mnrray.  To  this  follows  an  itine- 
rary, quoting  the  passages  of  the 
poem  which  mark  the  times  and 
stages  of  the  journey ;  and  there  is 
a  most  ingenious  movable  diagram 
by  which  the  place  of  Dante,  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the 
heavens,  from  time  to  time,  can  be 
ascertained.  Then  there  is  a  tabular 
view  of  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Inferno,  and  a  syn- 
optical exhibition  of  the  different 
allegorical  interpretations  held  by 
various  commentators,  beginning 
with  the  Ottimo,  Pietro  and  Jacopo 
Alighieri,  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Boc- 
caccio, Benvenuto  da  Imola,  and 
Buti,  and  following  with  eighteen 
others  down  to  modem  days. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  an 
elaborately  prepared  chronological 
list  of  editions  of  Dante,  or  of  illus- 
trative works  down  to  the  year  1 8  50. 
These  begin,  of  course,  with  the  four 
early  copies,  which  have  been  re- 
printed together  in  a  separate  volume 
by  Lord  Vernon  from  the  exemplars 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  alone 
all  four  are  to  be  found,  and  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Panizzi. 
The  production  of  this  volume  was 
in  itself  one  of  the  noblest  services 
ever  rendered  to  the  student  of 
Dante,  who  can  now  with  ease  con- 
sult these  important  texts  side  by 
side  which  were  formerly  almost 
inaccessible  to  all;  and  the  typo- 
graphy and  general  appearance  of 
that  volume  were  as  creditable  to 
the  English  printer  as  they  are  to 
the  Italian  press  in  the  three  splen- 
did volumes  which  are  now  before 
us.  The  articles  in  this  catalogue 
in  Lord  Vernon's  own  library  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  of 
course  include  the  *  Petri  Allegherii 
super  Dantis  ipsius  genitoris  Comos- 
diam  Commentarium,'  printed  at 
Lord  Vernon's   expense  in    1 845 : 


and  the  previously  inedited  Chiote 
sopra  Dante,  printeil  by  Lord  Vernon 
in  1846. 

The   second  volume    contains  a 
most  valuable  and  important  collec- 
tion of  original  documents  and  of 
historical  and  biographical  matter. 
There  is  a  complete  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Alighieri  family,  and  a  He  of 
Dante,   in  which  all  the  perBoiai 
anecdotes  preserved  of  him  by  tra- 
dition are  given.     Next  comes  ^ 
full  text  of  the  sentences  by  which 
Florence  banished,  and  thineaiened 
with  still  severer  punishment,  her 
most    distinguished   citizen*      The 
first  sentence  was  that  of  simple 
exile,  and  was  pronounced  against 
Dante  and  three  others  on  the  27th 
January    1302 ;    then    follows  the 
sentence  of  burning  for  contumacy, 
of  the    loth   March   in  the  same 
year ;  and  of  the  6  th  November  1 3 1 5, 
the    general    proscription    of   the 
whole  Ghibelline  party.     The  doca- 
ment  which  follows  is  an  instmntei 
constituting    Dante    a    legate  for 
Malespina  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
the  Bishop  of  Luni  in  1 306,  and  this 
is  appropriately  joined  with  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  Malespini  family,  with 
whom  Dante  was  so  much  connected. 

The  literary  chronology  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  which 
occupies  the  next  place  in  the  volume, 
is  of  great  interest.  It  embraces 
the  whole  period  of  the  so-called 
dark  ages,  from  the  extinctaon  of 
the  last  light  of  Roman  learning  in 
the  person  of  Boethins  to  the  nsing 
of  the  first  and  brightest  star  of 
modem  letters  in  that  of  Dante. 
Many  names  indeed  occur  in  the 
interval,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  only  glow-worm  twinklingSi 
serving  merely  to  show  the  line  of 
the  path,  but  inefBcient  to  throw 
their  rays  to  a  distance,  or  even  to 
illuminate  the  objects  inmiedi&tely 
around  them.  The  tables  of  con- 
temporary history  from  1250  io 
1320  are  also  of  great  value.  The 
great  point  in  reading  Dante  wi^ 
a  view  to  take  in,  if  possible^  the 
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full  historioal  meaning  of  all  he  says, 
is  to  keep  in  the  mind  and  con- 
stant] j  before  the  attention  all  the 
events  and  circumstanoes  which  mnst 
or  maj  have  been  most  present  in 
the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  was 
writing.  To  exclude  all  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  to  include  all  that  he 
did  know,  must  be  the  object  of 
every  one  in  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials to  elucidate  Dante;  and  no 
better  assistance  can  be  offered  to 
the  students  of  his  works  than  such 
an  historical  conspectus  of  his  times 
as  is  here  presented. 

The  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
Ruggieri  of  January  23,  1286,  to 
the  Preaching  Friars  of  Pisa  of  St. 
Catherine,  confirming  a  grant  of 
lands  to  them,  is  most  interesting, 
and  it  is  given  in  faceimile  from  the 
original.  How  much  nearer  does 
the  sight  of  such  a  document  as  this 
bring  one  to  the  relentless  destroyer 
of  Ugolino  and  his  younger  kinsmen 
in  the  dread  Tower  of  Famine,  than 
any  merely  imaginative  pictorial 
illustration.  Here  is  to  be  seen  one 
of  the  ordinaiy  official  acts  of  the 
episcopal  statesman  and  territorial 
ecclesiastic,  and  it  is  the  act  of  the 
very  man  whom  Dante  saw  plunged 
neck-deep  in  the  ice-crust  of  the 
Iiake  Ck)cytus,  his  head  only  emer- 
gent, to  be  gnawed  for  ever  in  equal 
torture  by  his  political  rival  and 
victim  upon  earth. 

The  greatest  addendum  that  could 
be  made  to  such  a  volume  as  Lord 
Vernon's  Album  is  one  that  may  be 
sighed  for,  but  must  be  given  up  in 
despair.  No  scrap  or  fragment 
whatever  of  Dante's  handwriting  is 
known  to  exist.  In  1865,  when  the 
sixth  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth 
Tvas  celebrated  at  Florence,  and  all 
effort  was  made  to  bring  forward 
everything  that  could  tend  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory  or  to  illus- 
trate his  works,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  discovery  of  a 
signature,  if  not  of  more  of  his  wri- 
ting, should  have  been  announced. 
The  occasion,  however,  which  led  to 
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much  searching  of  old  libraries  and 
examination  of  ancient  repositories, 
passed  by  without  any  such  result, 
and  we  remain  as  ignorant  as  ever 
of  the  nature  and  style  of  the  cha- 
racters in  which  the  first  and  great- 
est of  Italian  writers  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper. 

Indeed,  that  same  sexcentenary 
celebration  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  in  Italy  anything  of  very 
great  value  to  the  literature  of 
Dante.  Local  and  personal  vanity 
seized  the  moment  for  self-aggran- 
disement, and  although  something 
was  done,  the  performance  hardly 
satisfied  anticipation. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Vernon's 
second  volume.  It  proceeds  to  give 
a  map  of  Italy  showing  its  political 
distribution  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
followed  by  a  disquisition  on  the 
condition  and  state  of  the  coimtry. 
There  is  also  a  full  account  of  the 
constitution  of  Florence,  and  of  its 
ancient  topography  and  public 
buildings,  and  of  its  commercial 
guilds  with  their  armorial  bearings. 
The  volume  closes  with  historiciEd 
notices  of  every  family  mentioned 
in  the  Divina  Gommedia^  or  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  Dante,  and 
these  are  illustrated  also  with  their 
respective  arms,  to  which  allusion 
is  so  often  made  in  the  poem. 
Ouelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Blacks  or 
Whites,  adherents  of  the  Pope  or 
partisans  of  the  Emperor — all  the 
great  families — are  now  ranged 
peaceably  together  in  Lord  Ver- 
non's pages,  by  alphabetical  order, 
and  the  blazonings  follow  in  quiet 
array,  wliich  once  flaunted  against 
each  other  in  hostile  camps,  or 
waved  in  civic  rivalry.  We  have 
the  Gerchi  with  their  three  rings  in 
punning  heraldic  device,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  Oalli  with  their  cock. 
Then  there  are  the  golden  balls  of 
the  Lamberti  family,  to  which  the 
too  famous  Mosca  belonged — a 
family  which  became  extinct  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  left  its 
cognisance  to  be  adopted  in  later 
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dajs  by  the  Medici.  The  Malespini 
appropriately  bear  a  prickly-thom 
btish,  but  were  of  two  clans.  One, 
the  ifalespina  dallo  spino  secco,  bore 
it  leafless  and  dead ;  the  other,  the 
Malespina  dallo  spino  fiorito^  bore 
their  bush  flourishing  in  leaf  and 
flower.  Then  there  are  the  *  hranche 
verdi*  of  the  lion  of  the  Ordelaffi, 
and  tho  powerM  eagle  of  the  Da 
Polenta  family. 

The  *palyof  six,  argent  and  gules,' 
often  occurs  with  various  *difie- 
rences,'  for  the  families  who  bore 
the  arms  of  the  *  Gran  Barone,'  the 
Marquis  Ugo,  Imperial  Yicar  in 
Tuscany,  who  in  the  tenth  century 
ennobledmany  houses  and  permitted 
them  to  use  his  own  device.  The 
Scaligeri  display  their  '  scala '  be- 
tween two  mastifls.  The  *mastino' 
thus  appears  in  the  arms  as  it 
did  in  the  name  of  the  great 
OhibelHne  Mastino  degli  Scaligeri, 
the  Lord  of  Verona ;  and  significant 
also  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of 
the  same  family,  the  almost  uni- 
versally acknowledged  *  Veltro  '  of 
the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  Then 
we  have  the  shield  of  the  Visconti 
of  Milan  with  the  viper. 

La  Tipera  chel  Milanese  aocampa ; 

and  the  shield  of  the  Visconti  of 
Pisa,  with  the  cock  for  Gallura, 
both  mentioned  in  the  eighth  canto 
of  the  Purgatory.  And  so  closes 
Lord  Vernon's  second  volume. 

The  third  volume  is  called  the 
*  Album,'  and  is  devoted  to  picto- 
rial illustrations,  accompanied  by 
short  explanatory  portions  of  letter- 
press. The  object  has  been  to  pre- 
sent as  many  as  possible  of  the 
places  and  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  Inferno,  and  the  engravings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on 
daguerreotype  views  taken  ex- 
pressly for  the  work.  Photography 
had  not  assumed  its  present  powers 
and  facilities  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Vernon's  intention  of  collept- 
ing  the  materials  for  this  album 
was  first  carried  into  effect,  other- 


wise, it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tiiat 
more  extensive  resort  would  We 
been  had  to  its  aid,  and  the  iib». 
trations  themselves  might  pnfaaUj 
have  been  perpetuated  in  the  uhl 
mate  form  of  photographic  printi, 
instead  of  in   that  of  impressitm 
jfrom  engraved  plates.     Veiy  emi- 
nent   artists,    both    Engliek  uA 
Italian,  have  contributed  to  t^e  ^ 
signing    and    engraving    of  tikeee 
pktes,  and  the  result  is  a  folio  vo- 
lume of  subjects  of  fidngnlar  interest 
and  beauty.     In  novelty,  althoagh 
not  in  intrinsic  value,  some  of  the 
subjects  may  have  suffered  bytiie 
delay  of  their  seeing  the  light.  For 
instance,  the  now  well  known  head 
of  Dante  in  his  youth,  by  Giotto, 
from  the  wall  of  the  BargeUo,  whick 
was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  tls 
first  instance  by  Wilde,  Bezsi,  asd 
Seymour  Kirkup,  and  again  samL  to 
posterity  by  Mr.  Kirkup,  who  took 
his  drawing  from  the  fr^^oo  as  dis- 
covered, and  before  its  barbaroas 
restoration,   would  have  first  ap- 
peared many  years  ago  under  Lord 
Vernon's  auspices,  if  his  original 
intentions  had  been  fulfilled. 

In  all  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twelve  engravings,  of  which  the 
first  eleven  especieJly  illnstraie  the 
personal  history  of  Dante.  The 
twelfth  is  dedicated  toLandino,  his 
early  commentator,  and  rq>resents 
his  monument. 

The  remainder  are  views  of  towns 
or  buildings,  and  of  landscapes,  or 
else  are  imaginaitive  illusia-atioos  of 
passages    in   the   poem   aHer  the 
designs  of    Mr.    Kirkup.     These 
have  a  positive  merit  of  their  own, 
and  possess  the  still  further  merit 
of  not  attempting  too  much  by  en- 
deavouring to  reproduce  the  poet's 
inventions  in    ambitious   equality, 
in  another  department  of  art  The 
only  really  useful  illustrations  of  a 
poem  are  such  as  are  confined,  like 
the  great  majority  of  those  in  this 
superb  volume,    to    the  truUifei 
representation  of   the   actual  isd 
material  objects,  stiU  accessihfe  ^ 
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the  artist,  mentioned  or  alladed  to 
hj  the  poet.  If  the  illustrations 
are  to  be  imaginative,  then  the 
simplest  and  least  complete,  but 
therefore  the  most  suggestive,  are 
the  best.  In  this  respect  Flazman 
may  be  compared,  to  his  own  great 
advantage,  with  Gustave  Dore. 
Flazman  is  severe,  simple,  and 
abstemious.  His  grand  outlines 
make  no  attempt  to  rival  in  com- 
pletion or  in  profusion  the  pas- 
sages of  the  poem  which  they  are 
intended  to  accompany,  but  not 
to  emulate.  Yet,  by  studying  them 
along  with  ihe  verse,  the  imagi- 
nation is  frequently  assisted  by 
their  suggestive  and  temperate  ap- 
peal to  the  eye.  Dor^,  on  the  other 
Land,  seems  to  rush  into  unre- 
strained rivalry  with  the  poet.  His 
pictures  aim  at  fulness  and  multi- 
plicity ;  they  are  crowded  with 
figures,  and  have  elaborate  back- 
groands,  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  before  the  eyes  the 
whole  landscape,  distant  and  close, 
of  the  infernal  regions.  This  is  an 
undertaking  to  which  the  genius 
and  varieiy  of  Dor6,  considerable 
as  they  are,  have  generally  proved 
altogether  unequal,  and  we  turn 
from  his  illustrations  with  disap- 
pointment instead  of  mastering 
their  meaning  with  satisfaction. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  Dor6  is 
effective  in  a  high  degree ;  and  in 
one  plate  he  has  introduced  an 
incident  not  mentioned  by  Dante, 
with  striking  success.  It  is  in  the 
place  of  torture  for  the  Fomenters  of 
Civil  Discord  where  Mahomet,  and 
Ali,  and  Curio,  and  others  display 
their  hacked  and  mutilated  forms, 
and  where  the  unfortunate  Fra  Dol- 
cine  is  expected,  from  whose  actual 
horrible  death  by  a  protracted 
torture  of  mutilation  at  Vercelli,  iu 
1307,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
XJ^te  may  have  derived  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  punishments  of  this 
circle  of  hell.  Dor6  has  here  drawn 
a  detached  and  lacerated  arm  lying 
on  the  ground,  apart  from  the  body 


to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  are  convulsively  clutch- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  Dante's  robe. 

In  the  same  plate,  Dor6  is  less 
happy  with  his  figure  of  Bertrand 
de  Bom,  *  who  carried  by  the  hair 
his  own  severed  head  like  a  lantern.' 
It  is  coarse  and  brutal,  and  a  far 
greater  sense  of  ghastly  horror  is 
produced  by  Flaxman's  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Dore,  too,  is  very  grand  in  the 
design  where  Dante  and  Virgil  are 
seen  standing  on  a  rocky  ledge 
half-way  up  a  perpendicular  escarp- 
ment of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which 
pass  the  walking  flames  which  en- 
wrap the  spirits  of  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  and  the  other  Deceivers  in 
Counsel. 

But  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  mistake 
in  what  is,  as  to  its  conception,  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  design. 
The  lurid  light  from  beneath  is 
made  to  throw  upwards,  and 
against  the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff, 
a  shadow  from  the  figures,  and  both 
figures  are  made  to  contribute  to 
a  combined  mass  of  shade.  Now 
it  is  a  point  mentioned  more  than 
once  by  Dante  in  the  poem,  that 
the  forms  of  the  disembodied  spirits 
do  not  cast  any  shadow,  and  sur- 
prise is  manifested  by  the  dead  at 
the  shadow  cast  by  Dante's  corporeal 
frame.  A  similar  disregard  of  the 
inability  of  the  spirit-forms  to  cast 
a  shadow  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  Farinata  rising  up  in  his 
burning  tomb  and  throwing  a 
shadow  on  the  open  lid  of  his 
sepulchre. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know 
whether  this  point  of  the  shadow, 
which  is  one  of  the  touches  of 
genius  which  add  so  much  to  the 
seeming  reality  of  the  journey 
through  the  realms  of  the  departed, 
is  one  of  Dante's  own  invention,  or 
whether  he  owed  it  to  some  previous 
source.  A  similar  observation  is 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  strange 
treatise,  *  De  his  qui  sero  a  numine 
puniuntur/  which  contains  one  of 
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the  less-known  imaginarj  yisits  to 
the  better  world  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. In  the  acconnt  of  this 
journey  one  of  the  shades  is  made 
to  say :  *Let  it  be  a  sign  to  you, 
both  now  and  for  the  future,  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  cast  no 
shadow.' 

One  of  Mr.  Eirkup's  imaginative 
designs  in  Lord  Vernon's  Album 
represents  Dante  and  Yirgil  pass- 
ing along  the  top  of  one  or  the 
stone  dykes,  across  the  burning 
sand  and  through  the  scorching  rain 
of  fire,  compared  in  the  poem  to 
'Alpine  snow,  when  there  is  no 
wind,'  and  to  what  Alexander  the 
Great  encountered  in  India  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  extinguish 
by  trampling  the  flakes  of  fire 
under  foot.  The  origin  of  the  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  a  question  of 
some  interest.  None  of  the  historical 
accounts  of  Alexander's  Indian 
campaign  contain  such  an  incident ; 
and  the  authority  cited  by  all  the 
commentators  from  Benvenuto  da 
Lnola  and  Landino  downwards,  is 
a  certain  mythical  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Alexander 
to  his  old  master  Anstotle,  de- 
scribing for  his  benefit  some  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  new  country 
he  was  penetrating.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  commentaries 
one  might  fancy  that  this  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  but 
that  philosopher  seems  rather  to  be 
quoted  for  an  explanation  of  the 
supposed  fact,  than  as  an  authority 
for  the  letter  itself,  and  as  the  works 
of  Albertus  Magnus  fill  twenty-one 
folio  volumes,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  attempt  to  verify  a  quo- 
tation, given  as  it  is  without  any 
special  reference. 

The  actual  letter  itself  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Aristotle,  has  been 
several  times  printed.  It  was, 
among  other  editions,  published 
at  Naples  in  1555,  in  Latin,  in 
a  little  volume  containing  other 
letters  from  Aristotle  to  Alexander 


of  equal  authenticity.    The  letter  in 
question  is  entitled  Alexandri  Magni 
ad  Aristoielem  Bpistola  de  Admna" 
hUibus  Tndioe,     So  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  question  under  consideratioii, 
it  gives  an  account   of  a  violent 
storm  arising  after  the  tents  of  the 
2i£acedonian  army  had  been  pitched 
for  the  night,  and  the  camp-fires 
kindled,  which,  for  a  time,  prevented 
the  soldiers  from  getting  their  sup- 
per.    Then  same  a    respite   from 
the  wind,  and  it  turned  veiy  cold. 
The    letter    then     says: — 'Gadere 
mox  in  modum  vellerum  immense 
coeperant  nives  :  quarnm  oongreg&- 
tionem  metuens,  ne  castra  cumnla- 
rentur,  calcare  militem  jubebam  ea 
primum  ut  injuria  pedum  tandem 
tabesceret.'    This  indicates  an  enor- 
mous &J1  of  snow  like  fleeces  of 
wool,  and  the  orders  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  trample  it  under  foot  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  snowing  np 
the  camp.     The  account  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  camp-fires  which  had 
been   nearly  exting^uished   by  the 
snow,  began  to  bum  again.    Then 
came  a  heavy  &11  of  rain.    '  Qaem 
protinus  atra  nubes  subeecnta  est, 
vissaque    sunt    nubes   ardentes  de 
cobIo  tanquam    faces    decidere,  ut       ^ 
incendio  earum  totus  campus  arde-       < 
ret.     Verebantur  dicere  ne  deomm      1 
ira  nos  premeret,  quia  homo  Hercn-      J 
lis  Liberique  vestigia  transgredi  co- 
natns  essem,  jussique  miUtes  scissas 
vestes  opponere  ignibus.'     Here  we 
have   the  fall    of   burning    clouds 
from  the  sky,  like  torches,  €1^ 
the  whole  plain  with  confiagnUion, 
the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
occasioned  by  the  audacity  of  the 
mortal  man  who  was  trying  to  ad- 
vance    into    India     further    ^an 
Bacchus  or  Hercules  had  done,  and 
finally  the  orders  given  to  the  men 
to  t^r   ofi*  their  clothes  and  ex- 
tinguish   the    flames    with    them. 
After  that  the  night  became  fine, 
the  camp-fires  were  again  lighted 
and  the  men  got  their  suppers  ia 
quiet.     But  for    three    days   tlur 
were  in  darkness   without  seeisg 
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the  son,  nnder  the  heavy  canopy  of 
thick  clouds,  and  Alexander  buried 
fifty  of  his  soldiers  who  had  perished 
by  the  snow. 

Benvenuto  da  Imola's  comment 
reads    in    this    way  : — *  Alexander 
wrote  to  Aristotle  thus :    In  India 
burning  clouds  fell  from  above  like 
snow.     I  commanded  my  soldiers 
to   trample  upon   them  with  their 
feet ;  and  Albertus  Magnus  explains 
the  phenomenon.'     Then  afber  the 
gossiping  manner  of  an  old  com- 
mentator the  excellent  Imolese  goes 
on  to  tell  at  much  greater  length  an 
anecdote    from     Quintus     Gurtius 
about  Alexander  the  Great  in  India, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
Benvenuto  had  turned  to  his  Quin- 
tus Curtius  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing if  he  could  find  anything  in  him 
about  the  passage  in  question. 

The  substance  of  this  early  note 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  more  or  less  of  amplifi- 
cation and  dilution,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  old  commentaries, 
which  grew  and  grew  (in  bulk, 
thongli  not  in  value)  until  at  last 
the  text  was  almost  smothered  in 
^loss,  and  the  unhappy  poet  was  as 
much  thrust  out  from  his  pages  by 
the  swarm  of  notes, 

Di  qua,  di  1&,  di  eh,  di  giii. 

as  ever  he  was  exiled  in  his  lifetime 
from  his  own  beloved  city  of 
Florence. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  however,  has 
added  some  new  material  in  the 
note  on  the  passage,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Inferno.  He  cites  some 
lines  from  the  English  version  of 
the  medieval  Romance  of  Alexander^ 
^wliich  describes  a  rain  of  fire,  and 
also  a  fall  of  snow,  but  it  is  the 
sno^w  and  not  the  fire  which  is 
traxnpled  down  by  the  soldiers. 
Jij[i3.  this  leads  to  the  mention  of 
nvHctt  is,  perhaps,  the  true  origin  of 
tlxe  whole  story,  but  which  seems 
lii-tlierto  to  have  escaped  notice. 


Quintus  Cartius,  in  his  history  of 
Alexander  in  India,  has  the  pas- 
sage: 'Arenas  vapor  sstivi  solis 
accendit,  quss  ubi  fiagrare  coeperunt, 
hand  secus  quam  incendio  cuncta 
torrentur.*  This,  however,  only 
conveys  the  idea  of  sand  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  to  a  burning  tempe- 
rature ;  and  it  is  in  Arrian  that 
what  is  probably  the  germ  of  the 
story  occurs.  In  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  (vi.  24),  when  re- 
lating the  struggles  of  Alexander's 
troops  in  passing  through  the  hot 
sands  of  India,  the  historian  Arrian 
compares  the  sand  to  untrodden 
mow.  In  this  passage  then  we 
find  an  account  of  trampling  hot 
sand  under  foot  like  snow;  and 
from  the  idea  of  the  burning  sand 
being  like  snow  on  the  ground,, 
would  easily  follow  the  idea  of  fire 
falling  from  the  sky  like  flakes  of 
snow,  and  so  the  story  may  have 
assumed  its  medieval  shape. 

But  we  have  strayed  some  dis- 
tance from  Lord  Vernon's  volume 
of  illustrations,  and  must  come 
back  to  it.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Vernon,  the  great  composer  Rossini 
set  to  music  a  few  lines  of  the  wail 
of  Francesca  of  Rimini,  and  the 
Album  contains  the  original  score 
given  in  facsimile  from  the  musi-> 
cian's  autograph.  We  cannot,  how-^ 
ever,  even  attempt  to  indicate  all 
the  contents  of  this  collection.. 
Readers  of  the  Inferno  will  under^ 
stand  all  the  interest  that  attaches^ 
to  such  subjects  as  the  Cemetery  at 
Aries,  the  Bulicame  at  Viterbo, 
Fiesole,  the  baptismal  fonts  at  Pisa 
and  Pistoia,  with  the  holes  for  the- 
officiating  priest  to  stand  in,  Santa 
Zita  and  the  Volto  Santo  at  Lucca, 
Val  di  Magra,  and  the  seal  of' 
Moroello  Malespina.  And  to  these 
may  be  added  views  of  Forli,  Pales- 
trina,  Fano,  Rimini,  and  many 
other  places  mentioned  by  Dante. 

The  Tower  of  Famine  at  Pisa  is 
illustrated  by  plates  in  plan  and 
elevation ;  and  in  fact  almost  overy 
passage  capable  of  this  kind  oi'  pic- 
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torial  commentary  receives  it,  and 
in  a  magnificent  manner.  Indeed, 
neither  devotion  nor  expenditure  can 
have  been  spared  in  rendering  the 
work  what  it  was  intended  to  oe. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
the  latest  contribution  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Dante,  in  which  Lord 
Vernon's  name  so  frequently  occurs, 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as 
naturally  belonging  to  the  subject 
immediately  in  hand.  Carpellini's 
Letteratura  Bantesca^  published  at 
Sienna  in  1866,  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject where  the  work  of  Colomb  de 
Batines  lefb  it  twenty  years  ago,  and 
brings  it  down  in  continuation  to 
its  own  date.  In  its  general  criti- 
cisms and  notices  Carpellini*s  volume 
is  entitled  to  high  praise,  containing 
AS  it  does  a  view  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  various  editors  and  com- 
mentators have  approached  their 
author,  and  an  able  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  labour,  as  illustrating 
the  allegory,  the  science,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  literature  of  his  great 
poem.  But  as  a  piece  of  mere  biblio- 
graphy it  is  hardly  equal  to  its 
predecessor.  The  works  it  enume- 
rates are  not  always  priced,  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  described,  although 
it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect 
this  in  the  case  of  recent  publica- 
tions, of  which  further  particulars 
are  in  general  easily  obtained  if 
desired.  The  years  between  1845 
and  1865  were  most  prolific  in 
Dantescan  literature,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing study  of  the  works  of  the 
wonderful  poet,  philosopher,  theolo- 
gian, and  politician,  which  so  strongly 
invite  study  and  so  richly  repay  it. 

Ko  less  than  eighty-six  editions 
of  the  Bivina  Gommedia  are  enume- 
rated as  having  appeared  during  this 
period,  most  of  them,  of  course, 
mere  multiplications  of  the  text  for 
general  use,  and  over  these  there 
should  be  the  chief  rejoicings.  But 
there  have  also  been   special  and 


luxurious  editions,  of  which  it  is 
worth  making  particular  menticm. 

The  reprint  of  the  old  commen- 
tary of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  in  his 
native  town  (in  1855)  '^^^  *  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  but  its  in- 
terest is  destroyed  by  the  weakness 
of  having  turned  the  qniuni  and 
racy  old  Latin  of  the  original  mto 
indi£ferent  modem  Italian — a  very 
poor  substitute  for  what  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  as  well  as 
better  to  have  given  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. It  was  a  favourite  project 
with  Lord  Vernon  to  have  this  old 
commentary  reprinted,  and  there 
still  exists  the  copy  nmde  for  him 
from  a  good  MS.  for  this  purpose. 
Possibly  the  un^fiUed  intention 
may  some  day  be  realised,  and  a 
desideratum  supplied  which  has 
been  long  felt  by  students  of  Dante 
and  very  imperfectly  met  by  the 
Imola  edition,  which  in  addition  to 
its  grand  mistake  commits  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  a  text  different 
to  that  on  which  Benvenuto  wrote 
his  notes.  Nor  is  this  aD,  for 
there  remain  to  be  mentioned  the 
grave  charges  of  positive  dishonestj 
proved  against  the  translator  hj  Mr. 
C.  E.  Norton.  The  Italian  version 
is  incredibly  careless  and  ill  done ; 
but  it  also  systematically  perverts 
or  suppresses  the  original  whenever 
it  contains  reflections  upon  the 
Church :  and  portions  of  it  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  commentary 
of  Benvenuto  at  all,  but  are  simply 
transcribed  from  the  well-known 
modem  notes  of  Costa.  A  more 
outrageous  case  of  literaiy  delin- 
quency has  seldom  been  exposed. 

The  volume  of  the  Dwine  Comedff 
published  at  Berlin  by  Witte,  in 
1 862,  must  now  be  taken  as  fixing 
for  the  present  the  text.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  printing;  and 
is  most  worthy  of  notice  also  in  the 
more  important  merit--a  rare  one 
— of  its  editorial  abstinence.  T^ 
first  Italian  reprint  of  Witte's  text 
was  by  Daelli  of  Milan  in  thei^^^ 
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ieca  Bora,  in  1864.  It  has  fac- 
similes of  the  woodcuts  of  an  old 
edition,  and  makes  a  yery  pretty 
and  interesting  little  book. 

The  publication  of  the  comment  of 
Bad,  in  1862,  was  important.  It 
appeared  at  Pisa,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Lord  Vernon,  who  supplied  the 
mannscript  from  which  the  work 
was  printed. 

The  valuable  comment  of  Jacopo 
della  Lana  was  printed  at  his  native 
town  of  Bologna,  in  1 865.  It  makes 
a  folio  volume,  but  the  typographical 
arrangements  cannot  be  praised. 
The  text  appears  in  the  centre  of 
the  page  in  blue  ink,  surrounded  by 
the  notes  in  ordinary  black  ink,  and 
the  effect  is  &r  from  pleasing.  The 
reprinting  of  the  famous  Codice 
Cassinese  is  most  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Benedictine  Monks 
of  Monte  Cassino,  but  the  critical 
and  literary  value  of  the  edition  is 
not  considerable. 

Upwards  of  thirty  translations  of 
the  IHvine  Comedy,  or  of  portions  of 
it,  or  of  the  minor  works,  appeared 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1845  to 
1 865,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
are  in  the  English  language. 

In  addition  to  these,  Carpellini 
catalogues  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
works  and  articles  dedicated  to 
Dante  and  published  during  the 
period  in  question. 

While  all  this  activity  has  been 
seen  in  Europe,  the  scholars  and 
admirers  of  Dante  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  also  been  at 
work.  Longfellow,  in  addition  to 
the  publication  of  his  most  faithful 
and  self-denying  line  by  line  trans- 
lation, has  collected  an  amount  of 
notes  and  'apparatus  criticus'  far 
exceeding  in  extent  and  value  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  acces- 
sible. The  service  done  in  this 
way  by  LongfeUow's  edition  of  the 
I}imna  Oommedia  has  not,  we  think, 
been  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  He 
lias  printed  much  iUustrative  matter 
qnite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 


readers,  and  now  conveniently  placed 
together  for  the  use  of  all. 

In  1853  Mr.  T.  W.  Parsons  of 
Boston  printed  a  translation  of  the 
first  ten  cantos  of  the  Inferno^  in 
alternate  rhyming  verse.  It  was 
remarkable  for  a  new  rendering  of 
the  line — 

Chi  per  hmgo  Bilenxio  parea  fiooo— 

usually  taken  to  indicate  that  Virgil 
had  become  hoarse  or  dumb,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  silence  (so  to  speak) 
duriug  the  long  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  his  works,  in  the  uni- 
versal neglect  of  classical  literature, 
were  not  studied.  Mr.  Parsons, 
however,  translated  the  line  thus : 
Darkling  amid  the  deep  obscure  he  seemed : 

and  justified  his  course  by  alleging 
that  Dante  was  only  continuing  the 
same  figure  employed  by  him  just 
before,  where  *dove  '1  sol  tace ' — 
literally,  '  where  the  sun  is  silent ' — 
means,  'where  the  sun  is  dark;' 
and  it  was  a  most  ingenious  read- 
ing, supported  also  by  the  use  of 
the  word  'silent'  in  this  sense  in 
other  authors. 

In  1 867  Mr.  Parsons  published  a 
version  of  the  whole  of  the  Inferno, 
in  the  same  metre,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  previously  published 
cantos,  but  adhering  to  his  reading 
of  the  line  mentioned,  and  only 
changing  the  words  to — 
Whom  faintly  marking,  as  obscure  he  seemed. 

Thifi  volume  is  an  instance  of  the 
great  beauty  of  paper,  typogpraphical 
execution,  and  general  effect,  in 
which  American  publishers  have 
the  means  of  indulging  when  they 
are  not  merely  catering  for  the 
million  and  the  railway  car. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  already 
mentioned,  has  also  enriched  the 
American  literature  of  Dante  by 
his  scholarly  and  deeply  felt  ver- 
sion of  the  Vita  Nuova\  and  to 
him,  too,  is  due  a  most  interest- 
ing monograph  on  the  portraits  of 
Dante.     By  instituting  a  close  com- 
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parison  between  the  Giotto  portrait 
and  the  well-known  traditional 
mask  after  death  (which  is  without 
any  authentication  of  pedigree),  he 
leaves  no  doubt  that,  considering 
the  difference  of  the  ages  at  which 
they  were  respectively  taken,  they 
must  represent  the  same  person. 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  compare  a 
bust  for  such  a  purpose  directly 
with  a  fiat  portrait,  but  by  having 
photographs  taken,  and  then  com- 
paring the  profile  from  the  mask 
corresponding  to  the  pose  of  Giotto's 
&ce  of  Dante,  with  the  facsimile 


made  for  the  Arundel  Society  fitna 
Mr.  Seymour  Elirkup's  onginal 
drawing,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
resisted  that  both  belong  io  &e 
same  face. 

Within  the  last  generation,  there- 
fore, amends  have  been  made  for 
the  neglect  of  Dante  in  earHer  lames; 
and  there  seems  to  be  Htde  danger 
that  for  the  present  attention  to 
his  works  will  relax.    For  this  good 
result  all  should  be  praised  who 
have  contributed  to  it,  and  no  one 
more  deserves  it  than  the  late  Lord 
Vernon. 

W.  F.  P. 
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ri867,  Western  Australia-,  the 
one  then  remaining  conyict  set- 
tlement for  civil  offenders,  was 
closed  against  any  further  convicts, 
and  transportation,  in  respect  of  all 
but  military  convicts,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  The  result  is  that  about 
500  additional  convicts  per  annum 
are  in  course  of  being  discharged 
upon  the  community  out  of  penal 
servitude,  and  it  is  calculated  (offi- 
cially >)  that  the  number  of  male 
convicts  at  large  on  tickets-of-leave, 
which  is  now  1,566,  will  rise  by 
annual  increments  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  to  about  3,000.  But  these 
holders  of  tickets-of-leave  are  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  criminals 
at  large.  The  term  of  remission  is 
limited  by  law  to  one  fourth  of  the 
sentence.  When  that  remitted 
fourth  part  expii*es,  the  man  ceases 
to  be  the  holder  of  a  ticket-of-leave ; 
but  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  con- 
victed criminal  at  large.  Lord 
Elimberley,  speaking  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government,*  computed  the 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  felons 
who  would  shortly  be  at  large  at 
25,000  ;  and  the  total  of  criminals, 
convicted  or  presumable,  at  large 
in  1 866-7,  is  stated  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics^  for  that  year  to  be 
112,403. 

The  public  are  somewhat  startled, 
and  to  abate  their  alarm  they  are 
assured  that  there  was  no  increase 
of  crime  in  1866-7  as  compared 
with  1865-6.  This  is  one  of  those 
fallacious  truths  to  which  statis- 
tical returns  are  continually  giving 
birth.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
increase  of  the  aggregate  of  offences 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees ;  but  in 
that   year  there  was  an  increase 


amounting  to  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  indictable  offences.  Trivial 
offences  were  fewer,  serious  crimes 
much  more  frequent.  What  will 
be  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 867-8 
will  not  be  known  till  July,  but  there 
is  no  present  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  returns  will  contradict  the 
general  impressions  abroad  in  the 
public  mind.  Were  it  to  be  other- 
wise, the  fact  would  be  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  a  statesman,  except 
as  it  bears  upon  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  effective  reforms  of  the 
law.  When  the  sudden  increase 
of  crimes  of  violence  in  1 861-2 
was  brought  under  review  by 
Lord  Grey's  Commission  of  1863, 
the  witnesses  most  conversant  widi 
such  subjects  thought  it  impos-' 
sible  to  estimate  the  different 
degrees  in  which  the  numerous 
causative  influences  at  work  might 
operate  to  produce  increase  or  de- 
crease of  particular  crimes,  or  con- 
sequently to  infer  from  any  exist- 
ing state  of  crime  what  would  be 
the  course  of  crime  for  the  future. 
But  one  thing  we  do  know  with 
certainty,  if  we  would  only  lay  the 
knowledge  to  heart,  that  whether 
crime  is  less  or  more,  or  decreasing 
or  increasing,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  make  the  least  of 
it.  There  is  a  formidable  expe- 
rience present  to  us,  and  there  is  a 
new  and  growing  danger  which  that 
present  experience,  formidable  as 
it  is,  gives  us  no  means  to  measure. 
The  public — not  certainly  without 
reason,  not  without  abundant  rea- 
sons both  old  and  new — knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  Home  Office  and 
wakens  the  Government  The  Go- 
vernment, opening    its  eyes,   sees 


>  Speeeh  of  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Februazy  27,  1869. 

'  Ibid.  March  15,  1869. 

*  Judicial  Statistics,  1867,  part  i.  p.  10. 
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the  necessity  of  makmg  some  sort 
of  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  pnblic,  and  brings  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kimberley — ^hands  not  un- 
used to  dealing  with  difficulties — 
an  '  Habitual  Criminals  Bill.' 

There  are  three  modes  by  which 
the  public  can  be  protected.  First, 
by  more  deterrent  punishments  of 
the  sharp  and  short  kind;  secondly, 
by  additional  imprisonment  and 
penal  servitude ;  thirdly,  by  watch- 
ing released  convicts  more  closely, 
and  giving  them  less  opportunity  of 
offending.  The  Bill  of  the  Gfovem- 
ment  reUes  mainly  upon  the  third 
method,  combining  with  it,  how- 
ever, no  inconsiderable  measure  of 
the  second.  Under  the  Bill,  if  it 
should  pass,  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  of- 
fenders will  be  subjected  to  a  more 
effective  supervision,  and  they  will 
'  incur  new  liabilities.  The  ticket-of- 
leave  men  will  be  dealt  with  under 
a  system  of  registration,  through 
which  they  can  be  better  traced  and 
watched ;  and  they  will  be  liable,  so 
long  as  the  term  of  their  sentences 
is  unexpired,  to  be  arrested  by  order 
of  the  police  authorities  without  a 
warrant  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who,  if  they  cannot  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  not  earning  their 
livelihood  by  dishonest  means,  may 
send  them  back  to  penal  servitude 
for  the  completion  of  their  term. 
The  twice-convicted  offenders  incur 
the  same  liability  to  arrest  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  from  the  pe- 
riod of  their  last  release,  and  on 
failing  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  in 
like  manner,  he  may  send  them  to 
prison  for  one  year.  The  thrice- 
convicted  offenders  are  to  incur  a 
life-long  liability  to  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  if  found  by  the 
police  under  certain  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances defined  in  the  Bill,  and 
the  magistrate  may  send  them  also 
to  prison  for  the  same  term.  The 
bill  contains,  moreover,  some  useful 
provisions  directed  against  assaults 


on  the  police,  against  keepers  and 
owners  of  lodging-houses,  poblic- 
houses  and  beer-shops  haiiKmring 
thieves,  and  against  receirsB  of 
stolen  goods;  and  it  prescribes seren 
years  of  penal  servitude  as  the 
minimum  punishment  for  penons 
convicted  of  a  third  felony  or  uus- 
demeanour  of  a  specified  chaneter 
within  five  years  of  the  end  of  t^ 
term  of  punishment  for  a  second. 

Such,  cleared  of  details  and  m- 
nor  distinctions,  clauses  withdrawn 
in  Committee  and  some  provisioa 
concerning  vagrants,  is  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  *  Habitual  CnmioslB 
Bill,'  which  was  dealt  with  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  March  15 
and  April  7,  and  will  be  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  May  3 1 ;  and  thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Bill 
is  a  policy  of  supervision — super- 
vision bringing  about^  in  certain 
contingencies,  penal  consequences 
not  heretofore  incurred,  but  still 
supervision  as  the  main  rdianoe, 
in  addition  to  existing  methods,  for 
the  protection  of  society  from 
25,000  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  felons, 
who  will  shortly  be  at  large  witlun 
it,  and  of  nearly  100,000  miscella- 
neous offenders  besides. 

Is  this  enough  ?  It  is  usoM  and 
not  unimportant,  and  we  may  be 
glad  to  get  it,  taking  it  for  what  it 
is  worth;  and  it  is  very  possibly  as 
good  a  Bill  as  the  Government  could 
venture  to  propound  at  present; 
but  should  it  not  gather  to  itself 
some  accretions  in  passing  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  may 
chance  that  of  the  purposes  it  will 
serve,  the  best  will  be  to  show  Par- 
liament and  the  country  that  a 
policy  of  supervision,  if  not  alto- 
gether ineffective,  is  a  policy  of 
shortcomings  ;  and  thereby  to  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  a  pohcf 
which  takes  more  account  of  huznaa 
nature  and  social  circumstanoeL 

This  policy  of  supervision  rets 
upon  the  assumption  that  &  re- 
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leased  convict  can,  if  he  will,  get 
an  honest  living.  On  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  this  altemative  is  open  to 
him^  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
leave  him  no  other :  nnless  he  is 
^tting  an  honest  living,  there  is  to 
be  no  roof  over  his  head  and  no 
house  or  harbonr  for  him  but  at 
the  peril  of  the  householder  (§13); 
and  there  is  to  be  no  customer  for 
what  he  desires  to  sell  but  at  the 
peril  of  the  buyer  (§14)  ;  whilst  he 
is  himself  to  be  in  peril  at  any 
moment  of  summary  imprisonment 
(§  10).  Is  this  assumption  well 
founded  or  ill  founded  r  If  well 
founded,  you  drive  the  released  con- 
vict into  honest  industry;  if  ill 
founded,  you  simply  hunt  him  back 
to  prison  as  often  as  you  let  him  out, 
and  you  stultify  the  act  of  release. 
Or  is  it  well  founded  in  respect  of 
some  convicts  and  ill  founded  in 
respect  of  others,  and  in  what  pro- 
portions P  It  will  be  answered 
that  in  Ireland  the  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  for  criminals 
at  large  has  not  been  found  insur- 
mountable. This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
&ct.  But  it  is  seldom  that  Irish 
experience  will  give  us  a  safe  gui- 
dance in  legislating  for  England, 
and  possibly  there  is  a  difference  m 
the  degree  of  repugnance  with  which 
some  classes  of  criminals  are  re- 
garded by  employers,  if  not  by  fel- 
low workmen.  It  will  be  further 
answered,  that  even  in  England  it 
has  been  found  to  be  in  the  power 
of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  a  considerable 
number  of  criminals,  and  that  of 
these  a  large  propcnrtiou  have 
not  relapsed.  This  is  a  truth  of 
which  the  importance  should  be 
fully  admitted ;  and  yet  the  in- 
ference from  it  may  be  carried  too 
far.  Societies  of  this  kind  have 
admirable  effects  within  certain 
limits.  But  they  depend  for  their 
efficiency  upon  the  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals somewhat  singularly  gifted, 
and  acting  under  a  specific  ardour 
or  enthusisam   and  with    specific 


aptitudes.  Such  agencies  cannot 
be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  Mr.  Bakers  and  Mr. 
Organs  of  private  life  are  not  to  be 
met  with  whenever  they  are  wanted 
any  more  than  the  Sir  Walter 
Groftons  of  official  life.  The  appa- 
rently  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  discharged  convicts  obtain* 
ing  employment  in  England  were 
distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commission 

of  1863  (7^^-  ^-  P-  33)>  *^^  ^^^  ®*" 
perience  since  has  on  the  whole 
tended  strongly  to  verify  the  view 
then  taken. 

If,  then,  the  efficiency  of  super- 
vision is  to  be  distrusted,  there  re* 
main  the  other  two  methods  of  pro- 
tecting society — severer  punish- 
ments of  the  short  and  sharp  kind 
and  longer  confinements.  Of  severe 
punishments,  perhaps  that  of  death 
is  not  the  most  severe.  Death  is 
the  one  thing  which  a  man  is  sure 
to  suffer,  whether  he  is  punished 
with  it  or  not,  and  as  to  mere 
bodily  suffering  in  death,  in  all  pro- 
bability more  is  averted  by  an  exe- 
cution than  inflicted.  As  to  the 
'  cutting  off  a  man  in  his  sins,'  as 
it  is  called  (it  is  cutting  him  off 
from  his  sins  also),  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  man  and  man's  law  are 
but  instrumental,  and  if  it  were  not 
Gt>d's  will  that  he  should  be  thus 
cut  off,  man  and  man's  law  would 
be  shorn  of  their  power.  Not 
murderers  only,  but  men  that  are 
murdered,  are  cut  off  in  their  sins 
(unless  they  have  attained  to  '  sin- 
less perfection'),  and  why  may  it 
not  be  God's  will  that  fewer  men 
should  be  murdered,  and  that  His 
mercy  should  attend  one  man  at  the 
gallows  and  spare  three  others  by 
the  wayside  ?  It  is  in  vain,  however, 
at  present,  to  urge  the  extension  of 
capital  punishment  to  other  offences 
than  murder,  to  which  it  is  now 
Umited  by  law,  or  even  to  urge  the 
actual  infliction  of  it  in  many  cases 
falling  within  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  murder  which  are  now  con- 
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sidered  not  wortliy  of  it,*  thongh 
namerous  offences  under  both  heads 
are  as  fearful  in  their  consequences 
and  as  atrocious  in  their  spirit  and 
intent  as  the  worst  murders ;  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  an  execution  of 
the  law  respecting  punishment  by 
death  which  treads  closely  on 
neutralisation  and  defeat.  We  may 
be  brought  back  at  some  future 
day  to  &e  law  as  it  stood  under 
Lord  John  Russell's  Acts  of  1837, 
including  in  the  list  of  capital  felo- 
nies, robbery,  burglary  and  piracy, 
when  aggravated  by  cruelty  and 
violence,  arson  with  danger  to  life, 
and  attempts  at  murder,  as  well  as 
murders  consummated.  But  it  is 
only  time  and  dire  experience 
which  will  persuade  us  to  have 
more  compassion  for  the  victims  of 
crime  and  less  for  the  perpetrators — 

'  Truly  the  tender  mercies  of  the  weak, 
As  of  the  wicked,  are  but  cruel/ 

Of  sharp  and  short  punishments 
besides  death,  there  is  but  one  that 
can  be  contemplated  as  possible  in 
this  country — corporal  punishment. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  for  this 
and  what  against  it  ?  By  the  Act 
of  1863  (26  &  27  Vic.  c.  44)  it  was 
applied  to  robbery  with  violence, 
and  though  unfortunately  the  law 
does  not  make  it  imperative  on  the 
judges  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  failed  to 
do  so  (not  so  mindful,  perhaps, 
as  might  be  wished  of  the  son 
of  Sirach's  admonition — <Be  not 
faint-hearted  when  thou  sittest  in 
judgment'),  yet  there  is  appar- 
ently no  indisposition  to  it  in  the 
popular  mind;  nor  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling  would 
there  perhaps  be  any  popular  dis- 
like to  a  law  which  should  visit 
with  corporal,  as  well  as  other, 
punishment,  all  crimes  of  violence 
and  brutality  committed  by  habi* 


tual  criminals,  or  comnutfaed  more 
than   once;     whilst  at  all  ereots 
for  crimes  of  this  nature  comimtkd 
on  the  police,  who  are  oonstanAj 
suffering  injuries  which  they  caorj 
with  them  to  the  grave,  wkq>{img 
might  well  have  been  added  to  the 
six    months'    imprisonment,  pro- 
vided by  the    1 5th   clause  of  ^ 
*  Habitual  Criminals  Bill.'     Wlu4 
are    the  objections?      It    is   said 
to  be  degrading    and    to   harden 
men    and  render  them  vindictive 
and  irreclaimable.  These  objectiois 
may  not  be  without  weight  in  the 
case  of  casual  criminals,  whosecrimes 
are  the    result  of  momentary  im- 
pulse, and  in  the  case  of  babitoa} 
criminals  whose  crimes  are  merely 
fraudulent.   But  they  are  not  appH- 
cable,  or  so  little'applicable  as  not  to 
be  worth  a  thought,  in  the  case  of  ha- 
bitual criminals  committang  crim^ 
of  a  brutal  and   cruel   character. 
These  crimiaals  have  reached  all 
the  hardness   and  degradation  of 
which  they  are  capable;  they  are 
at  war  with  society,  and  they  know 
that  society  is  and  must  be  at  war 
with  them  ;  and  they  know  that  if 
they  wield  the  bludgeon,  it  is  no 
more   than    natural    that   society 
should  wield  the  lash.     Their  fed- 
ings  when  they  have  suffered  the 
infliction  may  be  hard  and  malig- 
nant, but   that  they  were  before. 
They  may  even  savour  of  resent- 
ment; but  some  little  addition  of 
anger  to  malignity  on  the  part  d 
these  criminals  must  be  haarded, 
if  by  such  inflictions  they  can  be 
led,  before  they  perpetrate  a  crime 
of  violence,  to  pause  and  count  the 
cost.     There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  do  count  and  calcnIaiB. 
It    is    farther    alleged    that    tbe 
cost  depends  upon  the  scuceness, 
and  that  if  you  should  make  the 
infliction  frequent  and  customary 
it  will   lose  its  terrors.     It  is  tha 
purpose  of  penal  law  to  make  ihii 


'  In  1866-7  the  murders,  technically  bo  called,  found  by  coroner's  inqueatt  wen  155; 
the  executions  for  murder  were  10,-^udicial  StaiuHes,  1866-7,  part  i. 
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as  well  as  every  other  ptmishment 
infrequent,  by  making  the  offences 
that  deserve  them  in&eqtient;  bnt, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  as  fre- 
quent as  ever,  we  must  not  give  too 
large  a  scope  and  value  to  an  ar- 
gument only  because  it  has  some 
foundation  in  nature  and  truth. 
To  a  certain  extent,  every  object  of 
the  passion  of  fear  will,  no  doubt, 
be  less  terrible  as  it  is  less  new  and 
strange.  The  extension  of  capital 
as  well  as  of  corporal  punishment  has 
been  deprecated  on  the  same  ground ; 
and  Colonel  Henderson,  in  the 
instructive  and  valuable  evidence 
which  he  gave  before  the  Capital 
Punishment  Commission  (1866), 
recommended  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  privately  inflicted, 
as  capital  punishment  now  is,  so  as 
not  to  be  made  by  publicity  more 
familiar  than  is  necessary.  The 
experience  of  the  army  and  navy 
will  probably  be  appealed  to  as 
evidence  against  corporal  punish- 
ment. Both  services  were  far  too 
familiar  with  it  down  to  a  recent 
date,  both  by  publicity  and  by  fre- 
quency of  infliction,  and  offences 
against  discipline  abounded  not- 
withstanding. But  this  was  be- 
cause BO  long  as  this  crude  and 
hard  and  ready  method  was  at  hand, 
commanding-officers  and  sea-cap- 
tains could  not  be  brought  to  learn 
how  authority  is  best  to  be  main- 
tained, and  to  govern  by  care  and 
skilL  Make  corporal  punishment  the 
only  instroment  of  discipline,  and 
doubtless  it  will  lose  something  of 
the  sharpness  of  its  edge.  Then  as 
to  capital  punishment.  It  was  fre- 
quent fifty  years  ago,  and  offences 
were  also  frequent.  But  the  con- 
temporaneous frequency  of  the  two 
is  not  proof  that  the  punishment 
was  ineffective.  The  social  con- 
ditions which  vary  and  determine 
the  amount  of  crime  are  numerous, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  and 
if  they  are  inappreciable  in  the 
time  present,  they  are  still  more 
so     in     respect    of    times    which 


have  passed  out  of  the  memory 
of  most  of  us.  When  gas-lighte 
were  unknown  in  the  streets,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  prevent  or 
detect  a  burglary  but  a  superan- 
nuated pauper  asleep  in  his  watch- 
box,  you  might  hang  every  burglar 
you  could  catch,  and  yet  burghoies 
might  continue  to  be  frequent.  It 
is  right,  no  doubt,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  truth  that  frequency  does  to  a 
certain  extent  come  in  abatement 
of  efficacy;  and  on  this  ground,  and 
on  other  and  far  stronger  grounds, 
let  us  not  omit  all  possible  ancillary 
means  which  may  spare  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  frequent  recourse 
to  either  corporal  punishment  or 
capital  punishment ;  but  let  there 
be  no  tampering  with  the  simple 
and  universal  truth,  that  the  creat 
deterrents  from  crime  are  death 
and  pain. 

It  is  in  the  distinct  recognition  of 
this  truth  that  we  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  means  may  not  be 
found  for  the  protection  of  society 
besides  the  due,  though  not  frequent, 
employment  of  capital  and  corporal 
punishment ; — ^which  we  advocate, 
but  which  it  will  probably  require 
something  more  cogent  than  our 
advocacy  to  give  effect  to ; — and  be- 
sides the  provisions  of  the  'Habitual 
Criminals  Bill' ; — which  we  advocate 
also,  but  from  which  we  do  n 
ture  to  anticipate  any  abundant  n 
sufficient  results. 

We  venture  to  think  that  without 
foregoing  any  of  the  advantages 
which  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
derive  from  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Bill  if  enacted,  or  from  any  provi- 
sions of  law  now  in  force,  means 
may  be  adopted,  merciful  to  the 
perpetrators  and  merciftil  to  the 
victims  of  crime,  not  costly  in  the 
long  run  nor  difficult  of  execution, 
by  which  a  better  assurance  shall 
be  given  that  the  criminals  at  large, 
whose  name  now  is  legion,  shall 
speedily  have  their  ranks  reduced. 
The  method  we  would  propose  is 
new  only  in  the  extension  and  de- 
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velopment  of  principles  alreadj  in 
some  measure  admitted  and  acted 
npon,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  to  be  allotted  to 
the  elements  of  which  the  existing 
system  of  penal  servitude  is  con- 
stituted. The  germs  and  inchoation 
of  the  principles  are  discernible  in 
Blue  Books  of  many  years  ago,  and 
indeed  ever  since  gradations  of 
severity  and  a  diminishing  scale  in 
successive  months  and  years  of  im- 
prisonment have  been  introduced; 
and  a  somewhat  fuller  recognition 
of  them  may  be  found  in  later  Blue 
Books  dealing  with  added  expe- 
rience, and  especially  in  papers  by 
the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  (Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Secondary 
Punishment  Commission  of  1865, 
p.  139).  But  the  paramount  im- 
portance which,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  diminution 
of  crime,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appreciated  either  by  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  or  others;  and  though  they 
have  crept  more  and  more  into  ope- 
ration, it  has  been  but  in  a  timid 
and  tottering  way,  and  more  or  less 
on  false  pretences. 

What  we  desire  to  see  established 
is  a  distinct  division  of  the  impri- 
sonment to  be  incurred  for  crimes 
visited  with  penal  servitude  and 
committed  by  habitual  crimi- 
nals, into  two  kinds,  which  we 
would  distinguish  as  penal  impri- 
sonment and  protective  imprison- 
ment ;  the  first  to  be  as  it  now  is,  or 
even  more  than  it  now  is,  severely 
deterrent  in  its  conditions,  whether 
or  not  it  be  shorter  in  its  duration ; 
the  second  to  aim  simply  at  keeping 
the  criminal  out  of  harm's  way, 
without  more  suffering  or  privation 
than  is  necessary  for  compelling 
him  to  earn  his  Hving  and  to  lead 
an  orderly  and  inoffensive  life  :  the 
first  to  be  for  limited  terms  not  in 


any  case  exceeding  the  dumtian  of 
sentences  of  penal  servitode  now 
respectively  applicable  to  tlie  dif- 
ferent crimes  so  punished,  asd,  in 
the  cases  for  which  long  sentenMs 
are  given,  not  reaching  those  dox^ 
tions ;  the  second  to  la^t  for  Ufe. 

This  scheme  was  adverted  to  bj 
Lord  Kimberley,  when  introdBong 
the  Habitual   Criminals  Bill  mto 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  one  irbi<di 
had  been  proposed,^  but  for  whidi 
he  apprehended  the  public   ifcie 
not  at  present  prepared :   and  he 
mentioned  some  apparentobjectiona, 
which,  however,  he  proceeded  n&iei 
to  answer  than  to  insist  npon.    li 
is  our  desire  to  contribute  what  we 
can  to  the  preparation  of  the  public 
— ^if  we  may  hope  the  public  will  no^ 
refuse  to  be  prepared — ^and  to  exr 
plain  the  principles  of  the  proposal 

The  two  great  objects  of  penal 
policy  with  which  we  are  concerned 
— ^great  both  of  them,  though  not  co- 
ordinate— ^are  to  spaz^  nnneoessaiy 
crime  and  to  spore  nnneceasaiy 
suffering  on  the  part  of  tiie  cri- 
minal. As  to  a  third  object^  refor^ 
mation,  in  the  case  of  lukbitaial 
criminals  discharged  in  England^ 
which  is  our  subject-matter,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
question,  except  on  a  small  scale  and 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  discover 
what    is    the    punishment,    being 
adequately  deterrent,  which  Isings 
with  it  the  least  pain  or  disti^ess,  so 
that  no  human  suffering  ahMB  be 
thrown    away.      We    have   grave 
doubts  whether,  npon  oar  system  of 
penal  servitude,  the  portion  thrown 
away    be    not    very    lai^      Oar 
sentences  range  over  eveiy  degree 
of  duration,  from  life-long  to  fire 
years.     The   long  sentences   lutve 
one  beneficial  effect;  they  pr£>teci 
society,  during  the  long  term,  firom 
the  crimes  which  might  be  com- 
mitted by  the    criminal  wore  lie 


'  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  <rladata»t 
pnbliehed  by  Hamilton  and  Adams  in  December  hut 
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sooner  let  loose.  The  question  we 
wish  to  be  considered  is,  what  is 
their  other  and  further  effect  ?  Do 
sentences  extending  beyond  some 
not  easilj  defined,  but  somewhat 
limited  term,  operate  powerfully,  or 
feebly,  or  at  all,  to  deter  the  criminal 
himself  when  released,  or  other  ill 
disposed  persons  already  at  large, 
from  committing  similar  crimes? 
Looking  at  it  as  an  a  priori  ques- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  what 
we  know  of  human  nature  apart 
from  specific  experience,  we  should 
say  tl^t  so  far  as  habitual  cri- 
minals at  large  are  concerned,  a 
term  exceeding  in  length — say  five 
years — would  be  little,  if  at  all,  more 
deterrent  than  a  five  years'  term. 
In  proportion  as  men  are  ignorant, 
self-indulgent,  profligate,  degraded 
and  reckless,  we  should  expect  that 
they  would  not  look  far  into  the 
future.  We  should  expect  that 
habitual  criminals  would  take  short 
views  of  life.  Specific  experience 
seems  not  to  be  entirely  in  accor- 
dance with  this  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  amongst  the  evidence  to 
which  we  have  alluded  given  before 
Commissions  or  Parliamentary  Com- 
mitteesy  there  is  some  which  might 
be  supposed  incidentally  and  by  in- 
ference to  contradict  it,  and  some 
which  assumes  to  contradict  it  dis- 
tinctly and  directly.  It  has  been 
long  recognised  as  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  management  of 
convicts  and  the  regulation  of  prison 
life  that  the  element  of  hope  should 
not  be  excluded,  and  much  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  show 
that  the  hope  of  release  is  a  very 
powerful  disciplinary  agent ;  nor  do 
the  witnesses,  we  must  admit,  take 
any  distinction  between  the  opera- 
tion of  hope  upon  convicts  whose 
release  was  in  the  far  distance,  and 
its  operation  upon  those  whose  re- 
lease might  be  looked  to  in  no  long 
coarse  of  years.  It  is  possible  that 
the  witnesses  might  have  taken  a 


distinction  had  their  attention  been 
drawn  to  it,  but  still  there  is  no 
express  evidence  thab  hope  in  a 
prison  is  not  indefinitely  prospec- 
tive. Assuming,  therefore,  that 
hope  of  what  is  distant  will  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  an  habitual  cri- 
minal in  prison,  must  we  thence  infer 
that  fear  of  what  is  distant  wUl 
operate  upon  an  habitual  criminal 
at  large?  The  question  deserves 
more  investigation  than,  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  has  hitherto  received ; 
for  the  vindication  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  penal  law  turns  upon  it. 
It  may  well  be  that,  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  even  the  most 
degraded  and  contracted  mind  will 
look  farther  into  the  future  for  ob- 
jects of  hope  than  such  minds  are 
capable  of  looking  under  different 
conditions  or  with  other  forecasts. 
We  have  to  consider  how  inde- 
structible hope  is  in  the  human 
mind ;  how,  whilst  there  is  life  in 
the  heart,  hope  will  linger  in  it,  sus- 
tained by  such  food  as  it  can  find, 
be  it  never  so  meagre  and  far  to 
seek ;  how  in  a  blaiJ^  present  and 
with  a  bare  paulo-post-future,  it 
will,  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  its 
existence,  fasten  and  feed  upon  the 
far  future.  When  there  is  a  ques- 
tion how  human  nature  is  consti- 
tuted, the  politician  may  condescend 
to  learn  from  the  poet,  and  Crashaw 
teaches  well : 

Dim  Hope!   Earth's  dowry  and  Heaven's 

debt; 
The  entity  of  things  that  are  not  jet ; 
Subt'lest/but  surest  Being !  Thou  by  whom 
Our  Nothing  hath  a  definition ; 
Fair  cloud  of  fire,  both  shade  and  light, 
Our  life  in  death,  our  day  in  night ! 
Fates  cannot  find  out  a  capacity 
Of  hurting  thee  : 
From  thee  their  thinn  dilemma  with  blunt 

horn 
Shrinks,  like  the  sick  Moon  at  the  whobome 

Mom.' 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  when 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  almost 
every  other  object  of  hope  is  put 


1  a(e£S  to  the  nmjple. 
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out  of  sight,  the  hope  of  liberty  to 
come  after  many  years  may  so  far 
operate  with  the  prisoner  as  to  be 
an  important  agent  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  to  some  extent  perhaps, 
and  in  some  few  and  exceptional 
cases  (few,  that  is,  amongst  habitual 
criminals)  of  reformation.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  that 
other  passion  of  fear,  the  condi- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  are 
not  only  different,  but  opposite. 
Fear,  in  prison  or  out  of  prison, 
and  even  amongst  the  educated  and 
the  thoughtful,  is  a  passion  of  short 
forecasts.  Few  of  any  class  trouble 
their  hearts  about  remote  contin- 
gencies of  evil.  But  as  to  the  un- 
educated thoughtless  many,  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  indifference 
they  regard  any  evil  to  come  which 
is  not  imminent.  For  a  small  addi- 
tional wage  they  will  engage  in 
employments  which  are  shown  by 
our  vital  statistics,  and  must  be 
be  well  known  to  themselves,  to  be 
&tal  to  health  and  life  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Can  it  be  believed, 
then,  that  the  habitual  criminal,  of 
all  mortals  the  most  heedless  and 
bedarkeued — he  who  barely  partici- 
pates in  the  human  attribute  of 
looking  before  and  after — who  pro- 
bably lives  a  life  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery enough  of  itself  to  bring 
him  to  a  premature  end,  will  de- 
liberately and  advisedly  count  and 
compute  the  difference  between  five 
years  and  ten,  and  between  ten 
years  and  twenty,  of  penal  servitude, 
and  estimate  their  respective  values 
in  the  debtor  and  creditor  reckon- 
ing of  crime  and  punishment  ?  Can 
it  be  believed  that  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  is  twice  as  deterrent  as 
five,  and  twenty  years  twice  as  de- 
terrent as  ten  ?  And  further,  with- 
out holding  by  proportions,  is  there 
any  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  habitual  criminal  of  to-day,  so 
long  as  he  is  at  large,  will  take  any 
account  whatever  of  what  may 
chance  to  be  his  condition  tweniy 
years  hence,   or    even    ten    years 


hence?  We  by  no  means  doubt  tfaat, 
as  many  witnesses  have  deposed,  the 
criminal  classes  look  closdjaitbe 
nature  of  the  sentences  th^aitto 
expect,  and  that,  in  so  fiEU*  as  degreeB 
of  prompt  and  proximate  seveii^are 
concerned,  they  make  their  meMore- 
ments  with  care.     But  it  does  not 
follow  that  computations  of  seve- 
rity by  duration  are  made  in  Hke 
manner  with  computations  of  flere- 
rity  by  differing  intensities  of  imme- 
diate and  paulo-posi-futnre  inflic- 
tions ;  and  whilst  we  weigh  with  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  it  the  eri- 
dence  of  Sir  J.  Jebb  and  other  i^- 
sons  experienced  in  prison  life,  who 
have  supposed  that  long  sentences 
are  proportionately  deterrent,  ve, 
for  our  own   parts,  cannot    bring 
ourselves  to  think  it.     These  wit- 
nesses are  conversant  with  Uie  im- 
prisoned mind,  and  they  infer  the 
like  emotions  to  be  incident  to  the 
mind  of  the  habitual  criminal  at 
large.     We  believe  the  inference  to 
be  altogether  fallacious,  and  if  we 
are  right,  it  follows  that  all  tJM»  suf- 
fering represented  by  penal  impri- 
sonment beyond  the  shorter  term  is 
suffering  thrown  away.  The  tweniy 
years  of  suffering  is  no  more  deter- 
rent than  the  ten.    What  is  re&llT 
gained  by  the  additional  years  (and 
this  gain,  no  doubt,  as  matters  are 
now  managed,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with)  is  the  protection  of  society 
for  the  longer  term  from  the  injuries 
which  socieiy  would  surely  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  if  he  were 
at  large.     This  gain  it  is  which  pro- 
bably gives  an   unavowed  and  in 
part  unconscious  bias  to  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  advocate  long 
sentences.    They  feel  that  on  the 
present  system  long  sentences  are 
indispensable,    and  they    are  dis- 
posed  to    help   out    the  case  £}r 
them  on  the   ground  that  crimi- 
nals at  large   regard  sentence  as 
formidable  in  proporfaon  to  thezr 
length.    We  maintain  the  contmr. 
We  hold  that  whatever  is  gaicei 
by  penal  imprisonment  afier  ^ 
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shorter  term  shall  have  been  suffered 
"wonld  be  equally  gained  by  protec- 
tive imprisonment ;  and  we  proceed 
to  explain  what  sort  of  imprison- 
menti,  according  to  onr  views,  this 
protective  imprisonment  should  be. 
It  should  be  divided,  we  will  say, 
into  three  successive  terms,  of  five 
years  each,  the  first  of  which  should 
be  exempt  from  any  rigour  of  dis- 
cipline not  required  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  order  and  for  pecuniary 
purposes,  whilst  each  of  the  others 
should  bring  with  them  more  and 
more  of  indulgence.  Daring  the 
first  so  much  labour  should  be 
enforced  as  would  provide  the  cost 
of  the  prisoner's  subsistence  on 
prison  diet,  such  cost  to  be  com- 
puted as  for  a  diet  regulated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Prisons 
Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vic,  c.  126, 
§  21).  But  after  so  much  labour 
shall  have  been  exacted  as  may 
he  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  prison 
diet  and  other  costs  of  his  confine- 
ment, the  prisoner  should  be  at 
liberty  to  improve  his  diet,  so  &r  as 
food  is  concerned,  by  the  fruits  of 
any  additional  labour  he  may  be 
disposed  to  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  second  quinquennial 
term  he  should  be  privileged  to 
provide  himself,  at  his  own  cost, 
by  additional  industry,  with  tobacco 
and  a  duly  limited  quantiiy  of  spi- 
rituous or  fermented  liquors,  and 
with  harmless  books,  whether  in- 
structive or  entertaining,  and  with 
any  other  innoxious  articles  which 
may  contribute  to  his  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  In  the  third  quinquen- 
nial term  he  should  enjoy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  second, 
that  of  absence  on  leave  within  pre- 
scribed limits  of  time  and  p^e, 
and  on  prescribed  conditions,  one 
of  which  should  be  that  he  shall 
have  previously  earned  bv  prison 
labours  such  a  sum  of  money 
beyond  his  current  cost  to  the 
establishment,  as  will  enable  him 
to  subsist  without  temptation  to 
dishonesty  for  the  period  of  his 
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permitted  absence.  For  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  life,  besides  leaves 
of  absence  with  more  liberal  condi- 
tions as  to  time  and  place,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  receive  visits  in  prison, 
more  frequently  and  freely  than  be- 
fore, from  any  respectable  person  of 
his  own  sex  whom  his  leaves  of  ab- 
sence might  have  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  interesting  in  his 
welfare.  All  these  privileges,  from 
first  to  last,  must  of  course  be  made 
to  depend  upon  continued  good  be- 
haviour and  the  strict  observance  of 
all  prescribed  conditions. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of 
protective  imprisonment  we  would 
propose.  It  is  merely  such  a  sketch 
as  may  suffice  to  indicate  its  pur- 
poses and  the  principle  on  which  it 
would  be  founded,  and  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  indefinite  variations 
in  the  details,  which  variations  may 
at  all  events  suffice  to  meet  any 
objections  to  it  that  we  have 
hitherto  heard,  whilst  we  are  some- 
what confident  that  they  may  also 
be  adapted  to  meet  any  that  may 
be  suggested  hereafter. 

The  objections,  as  is  often  the 
case,  may  be  expected  to  proceed 
from  opposite  sides.  One  objection 
which  maybe  anticipated,  and  which 
has  indeed  been  preferred,  is  that 
the  criminal  classes  would  be  rather 
invited  to<  crime  than  deterred  from 
it  by  presenting  to  them  the  pro- 
spect of  a  retiroment,  so  easy  and 
comfortable,  from  a  life  so  full  of 
disturbance  and  vicissitude  as  that 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  lead. 
The  objection  from  the  opposite 
side  is  that  the  notion  of  a  hopeless 
and  interminable  imprisonment  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  a  law 
which  should  inflict  the  loss  of 
liberty  for  Hfe  without  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  however 
irreproachable,  would  destroy  every 
chance  of  reformation  and  make 
him  savage  and  desperate.  Let  us 
put  this  *  Jani  hifrontis  imago '  on  a 
swivel,  and  endeavour  to  look  each 
objection  in  the  face. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  proposed  system 
would  put  an  end  to  one  class  of 
potential  criminals  whom  on  the 
present  system  it  is  necessary  to 
terrify  and  deter — those  who  are  now 
alternately  shut  np  and  let  ont,  bnt 
who  on  the  proposed  system  would 
be  for  evermore  kept  from  crime  by 
confinement.  And  as  to  those  habi- 
tual criminals  whose  opportunities 
of  crime  would  be  not  yet  cut  off,  if 
it  should  be  found  that  the  abbre- 
viated  terms  of  penal  imprisonment 
preceding  the  protective  which  the 
proposed  system  would  provide  for 
crimes  now  visitable  with  long 
sentences,  are  not  adequately  ex- 
emplary and  deterrent,  it  would  of 
course  be  easy  to  abbreviate  them . 
Ies3  or  even  to  keep  them  at  their 
present  length;  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  what^ 
according  to  our  doctrine  of  deter- 
rent efficacy  and  according  to  our 
reading  of  the  criminal  mind,  would 
be  better — to  make  them  shorter 
indeed,  but  equally  or  more  severe. 
If  corporal  punishment  of  a  given 
severity  were  to  be  substituted  for 
given  sections  of  the  terms  of  penal 
servitude  on  a  principle  of  equi- 
valence, the  latter  might  be  short- 
ened without  deprivation  of  any 
portion  of  deterrent  efficacy ;  and  if 
it  should  be  supposed  impracticable 
to  effect  a  jusi--as  no  doubt  it  must 
be  to  effect  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate— admeasurement  of  the  one 
kind  of  punishment  with  the  other, 
the  option  might  be  left,  with  the 
person  who  is  to  suffer,  so  that  the 
admeasurement  shall  be  his  own«^ 
Alternatives  of  optional  punishment 
are  not  unknown  to  our  law,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  objectionable, 
though  no  doubt  they  are  best 
known  in  their  most  abused  and 
pernicious  form — ^the  option  of  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

Let  us  hope  then  that  the  ob- 


jections to  the  protective  imirnsoo- 
ment  (following,  bnt  by  no  laeans 
supplanting,  penal  imprisonmeat), 
so  far  as  they  rest  on  the  graondof 
too  much  indulgence,  are  sufBckstly 
disposed  of.      And    now   we  wiD 
turn  to  the  objection  of  too  mach. 
severity.     It  will  be  alleged,  kfc  as 
suppose,  that  do  what  you  wiHto 
alleviate  the  sorrows  and  dreanms 
of  confinement  for  life,   it  cannot 
but  be  an  intolerable  state  of  ex- 
istence ;   and  do  what  jou  wiQ  to 
keep   hope  in  life  and  activity  bj 
presenting  the  alleviation   in  snc- 
cessive  stages  and  degrees,  no  hope 
but  the  hope  of  liberty  to  come  at 
last  can  have  enough  of  vitality  to 
sustain  iteelf  under  the  gloom  and 
oppression  of  long  years  passed  in  a 
prison.      We  will  assume  for  the 
moment  that  these  objections  may 
have  some  foundation  in  feet ;  and 
even    on   that  assumption  let   us 
compare,  so  far  as   we  may,   the 
severity  of  the    proposed  system 
with  that  of  the  present.    We  are 
to  bear  in  mind  t^t  what  is  pro- 
posed is  proposed  only  for  hahUual 
criminals ;  and  on  the  present  system 
how  much  of  the  lives  of  habitaal 
criminals,  after  a  second  and  third 
conviction,  is  passed  in  prison,  and 
how  much  is  passed  at  large  F  Take 
one  of  the  cases  which  are  repeat- 
edly occurring  in  the  reports  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.     We  quote  ham 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  6th  of 
last  January : 

In  fourteen  yean  Smith  has  been  nine 

tvnes  convicted  and  sentenced  to  tanas  of 

imprisonment  which,  added  together,  make 

thirteen  years  and  nearly  fonr  months.  The 

record  is  as  follows : 

6  weeks 

1 8  months  . 

3  months  . 

%  months  . 


4  years 
6  months  . 
6  months  again 
3  months  . 
6  years 


1854 

1855 

««57 
185S 

i85« 
i86« 
1863 
1865 
1863I 


*  In  treating  of  '  commensurability'  as  a  property  of  punishments  (IMncipies  ^  JftraSr 
and  Lfffislatiopf  vol.  ii.  ch.  xv.),  Bentham  does  not  advert  to  a  privilege  of  choosiB^  »«  » 
means  of  commensnration.  It  would  meet  some  difficulties,  though  no  dovbt  it  w«W 
involve  others.     Cowards  would  make  a  bad  choice. 
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With  these  previous  convictions 
against  him,  Thomas  Smith  was 
committed  in  January  to  take  his 
trial  for  some  twelve  burglaries, 
then  charged  against  him — with 
what  result  we  know  not,  but  in  all 
probability  a  long  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  was  to  follow — and  if  he 
ahonld  live  to  be  let  loose  upon 
scx^iety  once  more,  his  past  career 
renders  it  no  more  than  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that,  if  not  disabled  by 
old  age,  he  will  at  once  plunge 
into  more  crime  and  incur  renewed 
imprisonment.  This  man  has  not 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life:  his  sentences  have  been 
hitherto  for  no  very  long  terms; 
yet,  practically,  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  his  life  that  has  not  been  passed 
in  prison,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
imprisonment  has  been  under  the 
severely  penal  conditions  which  are 
provided  for  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  and 
for  the  earlier  stages  of  penal  ser- 
vitude. In  reality,  the  principal  dis- 
tinction between  his  imprisonment 
and  imprisonment  for  Hfe  is  that 
Bundiy,  though  brief,  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  him  of  com- 
mitting crimes  no  one  knows  how 
numerous  (for  the  crimes  in  which 
such  men  are  detected  are  com- 
monly a  mere  percentage  of  those 
they  commit),  and  to  inflict  injuries 
no  one  knows  how  dreadful,  on  his 
victims.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  even  for  Thomas  Smith  him- 
self tiiat  his  third  .sentence  should 
have  been  for  five  years  of  penal  im- 
prisonment, followed  by  protective 
imprisonment  (such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed) for  life  ?  It  may  be  that 
Thomas  Smith  would  have  felt  im- 
prisonment for  life,  however  alle- 
viated, an  unpleasant  and  dreary 
state  of  existence.  It  may  be  also 
that'  some  persons  who  felt,  and 
will  feel  as  long  as  they  live,  the 
effects  of  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Smith,  wielded  in  the 
intervals  in  which  he  enjoyed  his 
liberty,  find  their  lives  dreary  and 


unpleasant  too.  The  protective  im- 
prisonment for  life  would,  at  all 
events,  have  spared  the  unfortunate 
victims  their  sufferings,  whilst  it 
would  have  spared  Thomas  Smith 
much  of  what  was  severest  in  his. 
And  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  as  not  altogether  paradoxical 
the  maxim  of  Bochefaucauld,  '11 
s'en  faut  bien  que  Tinnocence  soit 
protegee  autant  que  le  crime.' 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  the  case  of 
Thomas  Smith  common,  or  is  it 
exceptional  ?  Similar  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  are  frequent  in  the  police 
reports  and  reports  of  criminal 
trials;  but  we  cannot  answer  the 
question  with  confidence  from  any 
data  to  be  found  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics  presented  to  Parliament 
annually  by  the  Home  Department  i 
and  it  might  be  well  if  some  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  would  move  for 
such  returns  as  would  show  what 
proportion  of  the  lives  of  criminals 
released  from  penal  servitude  after  a 
second  or  third  conviction  is  on  an 
average  passed  in  prison.  What- 
ever the  result  might  prove  to  be, 
the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  it 
by  those  to  whom  any  such  argu- 
ment appears  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion or  needful  in  the  case,  would 
affect  rather  the  details  and  the 
extent  of  appHcabiUty  of  our  pro- 
ject than  the  principle  of  it.  J£ 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  prisoners 
do  not  on  the  present  system  pass 
their  after-lives  mainly  in  prison, 
how  is  it  with  the  four  times  and 
the  five  times,  or  the  ten  times 
and  twelve  times  convicted  ?  These, 
judging  by  the  commitments  of 
which  we  have  the  requisite  returns, 
are  no  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  whole.  In  1866-7,  when  the 
proportion  of  re-commitments  to 
the  total  of  commitments  was  38*5 
per  cent.,  the  number  of  those  once, 
twice,  and  thrice  re-committed  was 
32,481  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
more  than  thrice  re-committed  was 
13,934;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  numbers  of  those  re-com- 
z  z  2 
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minted  more  than  ten  times  nearly 
equalled  the  numbers  of  those  re- 
committed thrice,  the  one  being 
3,927,  and  the  other  4,792.  If  there 
are  those  who  think  the  thrice  com- 
mitted (supposing  them  to  be  also 
thrice  convicted)  are  likely  to  enjoy 
a  larger  portion  of  their  affcer-lives 
out  of  prison  than  it  would  be  right 
to  deprive  them  of  by  a  life-long 
protectiveimprisonment,  would  they 
be  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  more  than  ten  times  committed 
(supposing  convictions  to  follow)  ? 
If  not,  the  question  is  one  of  detail 
and  extent  of  applicability,  and  not 
of  principle. 

And  again,  if  an  absolutely  life- 
long imprisonment  (even  though 
but  a  small  portion  is  to  be  penal 
and  the  rest  protective)  is  more 
than  they  can  consent  to,  would 
they  object  to  such  a  duration  of 
protective  imprisonment  (following 
the  penal)  as  may  be  shown  not  to 
exceed  the  average  duration  of  penal 
imprisonment  undergone  in  their 
after-lives  by  thrice  convicted,  or 
that  undergone  by  ten  times  con- 
victed criminals  P  If  not,  their  ob- 
jection, though  it  would  touch  the 
principle  nearly  (for  the  principle 
would  condenm  liberation  even  at  a 
far  distant  time,  as  bringing  surely, 
however  late,  renewed  sufferings  to 
the  criminal  and  additional  victims 
of  crime),  still  an  important  quan- 
tum of  the  benefit  arrived  at  by 
ihe  prinx^iple  would  be  practically 
effected. 

But  there  is  yet  another  escape 
from  the  objection  by  variation  of 
the  detail.  The  term  of  protective 
imprisonment  to  be  last  reached 
(accordiug  to  the  desigrn)  admits  of 
occasional  leaves  of  absence.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  assume  that  liberiy 
in  the  far  distance  is  indispensable 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  life  in  a 
prison,  why  are  we  to  assume  further 
that  the  liberty  is  to  be  continuous 
and  unbroken  ?  And  if  this  be  not 
assumed,  the  leaves  of  absence  might 
be  repeated  and  prolonged  in  such 


number  and    measure  as  ihe  first 
assumption  would  dictate.  Tbeonly 
necessary  limitation  of  the  kaies 
under    the  conditions  we  propoae 
would  be  found  in  the  requiremeQt 
of  such  an  amount  of  extra  indostir 
as  would  provide  means  of  honest 
subsistence  for  the  time  forwludi 
the  leave  is  to  be  granted.  Willh\» 
said  that  the  demand  for  such  extn 
industry  is  impossible  to  be  met,  and 
that  the  condition  defeats  the  boon? 
No  one  will  say  so  who  is  conversant 
with  the  evidence  as  to   the  very 
moderate  amount  of  labour  whi<i 
can  be  enforced  in  a  prison  by  mere 
disciplinary  agencies,  or  by  these  in 
conjunction  with  the  object  of  earn- 
ing a  ticket  of  leare,  not  to   be 
obtained  till  three  fourths  of  the 
sentence  shall  hare  been  under^goney 
and  in  conjunction  also   witli  the 
quantnlum    of   enjoyment   of   the 
fruits  of  industry  now  offered  to 
the  convict  in  the  later  stages  of 
penal  labour.     In  the  convict  pri- 
sons this  moderate  labour  suffices 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  conriet  to 
the  State  whilst  in  prison,  and  ta 
provide  a  small  sum  of  money  pay- 
able to  him  on  his  release.    But 
there  is  a  wide  margin  between  tiie 
productiveness    of   convict  laboor 
thus  coerced  or  induced,  and  that 
of  the  free  labour  by  which  a  man 
defrays  not  only  his  own  cost  bat 
the  cost  of  his  fiimily.     If  the  pri- 
soner be  willing  to  work  for  free- 
dom as  other  men  do  in  fineedom,  h 
is  no  small  amount  of  freedom  whkh 
he  would  be  able  to  earn.     And  i^ 
whilst  abroad  upon  leave  of  absence, 
he  should  find  it  practicable  to  ob- 
tain  employment    (which,   though 
not  probable,  is  possible),  the  wages 
he  earned  would  be  a  provision  and 
ground  of  frirther  leave  in  due  sea- 
son ;  and  the  criminal's  case  might 
be  made  to  differ  from  what  it  would 
be  under  the   Habitual  Criniinals 
Bill  chiefly  in  this — that  the  one  sys- 
tem assumes  that  he  can  find  em- 
ployment, sends  him  forth  to  Gad 
it^  and  sends  him  back  to  penal  im- 
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prisonmeni  when  lie  fails  to  find  it ; 
"whereas  the  other  assumes  that  he 
can  not  find  employment,  sends  him 
forth  only  for  such  a  time  as  it  is 
Icnown  wat  he  can  live  honestly 
Trithout  finding  it,  and  hrings  him 
back,  not  to  penal,  but  merely  to 
protectiTe  imprisonment. 

But  even  if  the  protective  im- 
prisonment, with  its  leaves  of  ab- 
sence in  its  ultimate  stage  and  its 
^▼ers  indulgencies  in  the  previous 
stages,  should  be  found  not  to  be 
fully  provided  for  by  the  convict's 
indnstiy,  and  some  cost  should  be 
incurred  by  the  State,  has  any  one 
<^culated  and  considered  the  cost 
of  the  present  system — calculated 
the  cost  which  in  some  sort  can  be 
<3alculated,  and  considered  the  cost 
"which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in- 
•calculable  ? — the  cost  of  watching 
the  criminal  and  catching  him,  the 
•cost  of  committing  him  for  trial, 
the  cost  of  coi^finement  before  trial 
(when,  presumed  to  be  innocent 
till  proved  to  be  guiliy,  he  is  not  to 
be  put  to  work),  the  cost  of  trying 
him,  and  the  cost  of  his  earlier 
stages  of  imprisonment  after  con- 
viction, when  the  law  provides, 
most  needfully  and  wisely,  that  his 
labour  is  to  oe  strictly  penal  and 
not  industrial,  that  is  unproductive 
labour  by  treadmill,  shot-drill  or 
crank; — counted  those  costs  and 
considered,  moreover,  the  cost  to 
society  of  wayfarers  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  men,  women  or  children 
confronted  by  burglars  in  the  dead 
of  the  night ;  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
perty plundered,  with  or  without 
mni^ier,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
mnrder,  or  assault  attended  with 
grievous  bodily  harm ;  the  cost  of 
assaults  on  the  police,  sending  the 
sufferer  into  retirement  for  life  on  a 
pension;  and  finally  the  costs  to 
come  firom  the  training  of  the  young 
by  the  old  offenders  in  the  ways  of 
offence?  These  are  some  of  the 
physical  items.  For  the  rest  we 
will  only  say  that  the  account  of 
crime  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  ac- 


count, to  be  rendered  when  these 
matters  are  brought  to  a  settlement 
in  another  place. 

But  further,  as  to  pecuniary  costs, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  large 
amount  of  prison  accommodation 
would  be  required  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposed  system.  Whether  this 
would  be  the  case  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  system  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  habitual  criminals 
to  be  kept  for  life  in  protective  im- 
prisonment who  do  not  now  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in 
penal  imprisonment.  And  here 
again  the  project  is  susceptible  of 
being  varied  so  as  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  should  the  difficulty  prove 
to  be  a  real  one.  K  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  more,  let  us  begin  with 
the  ten  times  instead  of  the  twice 
or  thrice  convicted.  The  system  is 
in  all  its  parts  adapted  for  tentative 
beginnings.  It  would  be  desirable, 
no  doub^  if  practicable,  that  the 
protective  imprisonment  should  be 
in  a  different  building  and  with  a 
different  establishment  from  those 
which  are  in  use  for  penal  imprison- 
ment. The  Habitual  Criminals 
Bill,  especially  if  the  nth  clause 
should  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
without  some  more  narrowing  defi- 
nition of  the  felonies  for  which 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  is  made 
the  minimum  sentence  (which, 
however,  is  hardly  to  be  expected), 
will  have  the  effect  apparently  of 
transferring  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  demand  for  accommodation 
from  the  county  gaols  to  the  go- 
Temment  prisons ;  and  if  a  different 
distribution  of  prisoners  in  prisons 
is  to  be  effected,  facilities  may  be 
thereby  afforded  for  separating  pri- 
soners under  protective  from  pri- 
soners under  penal  imprisonment, 
and  instituting  a  distinct  establish- 
ment for  the  former. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  In  such  an 
establishment  and  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  which  the  system 
implies,  how  are  order  and  decency 
to  be  maintained  in  a  community 
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of  convicts  ?  We  answer,  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  is  now 
employed — ^the  agency  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  But  if  by  pun- 
ishments, it  will  be  said,  will  not 
the  protective  imprisonment  fall 
back  into  the  penal?  We  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  it,  except  in 
exceptional  cases  or  for  short 
periods.  The  more  men  have  to 
lose  by  misconduct  the  stranger 
their  motive  for  good  behaviour. 
Men  imprisoned  under  life  sen- 
tences (which  are  now  never  re- 
mitted before  twenty  years  have 
been  undergone*)  and  for  other  long 
sentences,  are  kept  in  order  under 
the  severest  penal  conditions  when 
the  hope  of  release  is  so  remote  as 
to  be  almost  evanescent,  and  there 
is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  regu- 
'  lating  their  conduct,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, we  believe,  to  resort  to  sharper 
or  more  frequent  punishments  for 
'  prison  offences  in  their  cases  than  in 
that  of  short- sentenced  convicts ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
ihe  greatest  criminals  are  often  the 
best  behaved  in  prison.^  Is  it,  then, 
because  the  prisoners  under  pro- 
tective imprisonment  are  bettw  fed 
and  more  indulged,  and  also  (for 
no  doubt  this  would  be  an  allevia- 
tion to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  could 
be  with  safety)  less  restrained  from 
association  with  each  other,  that 
they  will  *wax  !fet  and  kicking/ 
break  all  bonds  of  discipline,  aiid 
thereby  throw  themselves  back  into 
penal  imprisonment?  We  know 
of  nothing  in  prison  experiences 
which  should  lead  us  to  fear  suoh 
results.  Sir  W.  Crofton's  account 
of  the  *  intermediate '  prisons  in 
Ireland,  of  Mountjoy,  Spike  Island, 


and  Lusk,  which  make  theneuest 
approach  to  what  we  propose,  ironld 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusiaik;  tad 
even  in  England  in  the  later  siaga 
of  penal  servitude  as  now  ngali^ 
there  is  much  mitigation  of  its  penal 
character  without  any  encb  erilooB* 
sequences,  and  the  mitigataon  iabs 
place  in  respect    of  ti^ose  nkxe 
prospect  of  release   is  resnote,  tt 
well  as  in  respect  of  those  who  may 
hope  to  hasten  their  release  attA 
early   day.     It  is   a   question,  so 
doubt,    how    much     farther    sack 
mitigation   can  be    safely  carried, 
and  the  question  is  one  which  can 
only  be  conclusively  solved  by  ex> 
periment ;  but  here  again  we  wouM 
observe,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
begin  experimentally,  and  oonfana 
the  system  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience as  we  proceed.     The  pvo- 
blem  is  how  far,  after  all  the  legiti- 
mate  purposes  of  punishment  have 
been   answered,   it  .is    possible  to 
make  life  in  a   prison,   regnlaied 
with  a    single  view   to    withhold 
opportunity   of  crime,   inoffpaisive, 
easy  to  be  borne,  and  not  unvinted 
by  rays  of  comfort  and  conwolsHcaK 
Before    we    leave   the  Hahataal 
Criminals  Bill,  we  have  a  wordor  two 
to  say  upon  the  i6th  dauae,  whieh 
enacts  that    previous    convictioiis 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  although 
•not    chiu*ged  in    the    indicitaenl 
This  is  merely  designed  ^to  obviate 
a  recent  judicial  deciskm  which  ex- 
cluded evidence  of  previous  eon- 
victions  unless  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment.     It  often  happens  that 
when  gaolers,  constableB,  and  other 
officers  of  justice,  are  brou^it  to- 
gether at  the  aaaiEes,  prisoiiers  aie 
recognised  as  the  subjects  of  pre- 


*  We  belioTe  that  by  a  minute  of  Sir  G-eorgQ  Grey,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Secretuy  Wtlpd^ 
the  cases  of  life-sentenced  men  are  not  to  be  even  brought  under  consideration  till  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

*  If  we  recollect  right,  there  is  abundant  eridence  to  this  effect.  One  reason  is  giTa 
by  Mr.  Perry,  inspector  of  prisons,  in  his  evidenoe  before  Lord  CamazTon's  Coimuttee 
on  Prison  Discipbne.  '  Marquis  of  Salishury :  Are  not  the  best  conducted  prisonen  rexr 
often  the  worst  criminals  ? — Those  who  have  been  in  prison  many  times  leam  to  oonform 
to  the  niles  at  once,  and  they  have  very  few  reports  against  them.  The  men  who  an  is 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  are  therefore  less  guilty  probably  than  the  others,  are  jww 
intolemnt  of  control  and  more  irritable.' 
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vions  oonyictions  who  had  not 
been  known  to  be  so  when  the  in- 
diotonents  were  framed,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Court  should  be 
enabled  to  ayail  itself  of  their  eyi« 
denoe.  But  the  practice  is,  and 
will  be  still  under  this  clause,  to 
adduce  the  evidence  of  previous 
convictions  after  the  verdict,  and 
only  for  the  guidance  of  the  judge 
in  passing  the  sentence.  What  we 
desire  to  urge  is,  that  evidence  of 
previous  convictions  should  be  given 
before  the  verdict,  as  evidence  for 
the  groidance  of  the  jury  in  their 
finding.  Surely  the  presumption 
from  previous  offences  is  properly 
part  and  lot  of  the  evidence  in.  the 
case,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
circumstantial  evidence  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  it  will  bias  the  minds  of 
the  jury  in  weighing  the  evidence 
of  the  particulu*  offence  charged. 
Undoubtedly  it  will,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  ought.  We  have  heard  it 
observed  that  when  questions  of 
this  kind  come  under  the  considera- 
tioQ  of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
pious  and  excellent  in  their  feelings 
and  dispositions,  there  are  two  ele« 
ments  which  are  commonly  left  out 
of  the  account, — the  one  being 
Tnith  and  the  other  Justice.  These 
persons  are  in  purpose  and  intent 
philanthropists ;  but  were  they  to 
be  judged  from  the  results  of  their 
opcraAions  in  the  matter  of  criminal 
law,  they  might  rather  be  classed 
with  that  buid  of  '  Free  Compa- 
nions '  spoken  of  by  Froissart,  who 
bore  upon  their  banner  that  they 
were  '  friends  to  God  and  enemies 
to  all  Mankind.'  '  It  is  better,'  they 
say, '  that  nine  guilty  should  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  should  suffer.' 
J  e  only  one  innocent  that  suf- 
fers, and  what  sort  of  an  innocent  is 
he? — a  man  innocent  of  the  particu- 
lar offence  with  which  he  is  charged, 


but  guilty  of  one,  two,  half  a  dozen 
offences  of  which  he  has  been  pre- 
viously convicted,  and  of  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  a  hundred  offences  in 
which  he  has  not  been  detected. 
And  how  many  are  the  innocents 
that  will  suffer  by  this  innoc^it's 
escape  ?  All  the  victims  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  will  forthwith 
recommence  the  commission.  And 
how  many  are  the  innocents  that 
will  suffer  by  the  escape  of  the  nine 
guilty  ?  Nine  times  that  number 
of  victims.  The  maxim  is  question* 
able  enough  even  in  the  case  of 
casual  criminals,^  but  it  is  prepos- 
terous when  extended  to  the  case  of 
habitual  criminals.  In  the  Beport 
of  the  Constabulary  Commissioners 
of  1 839  (Messrs.  Charles  Shaw  Le» 
fevre,  Bowan,  and  Chadwick)  it  is 
observed  that  the  consideration  of 
the  yearly  proportion  of  convictions 
to  actual  offences. '  will  serve  to  mark 
the  extent  of  the  popular  delusion 
or  misdirected  sympathy  which  com^ 
monly  regarded  only  the  single  of* 
fence  on  which  a  conviction  was 
obtained,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
only  one  incident  of  a  probable  train 
or  career  of  depredation,  and  com- 
paring that  train  with  the  punish* 
ment.' 

.  This  report  is  thirty  years  old,  but 
it  contains  more  minute  and  authen* 
tic  information  respecting  the  crimi* 
nal  classes  than  (as  &»r  as  we  know) 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  much  of 
it  is  as  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  as  to  those  of 
1839.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
offences  committed  at  that  tim^ 
were  not  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  civil  authorities  or  included 
in  any  official  returns,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  no  public  prosecutor  this 
must  always  be  the  case.  The  Com- 
missioners examined  those  of  the 
prisoners  from  whom  reliable  infer* 
mation  could  be  obtained  as  well  as 


'The  late  Lord  Cranworth,  the  highest  authority  that  can  be  quoted  on  such  a 
subject,  objected  to  going  all  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  maxim.  Minutes  qf  Mvi' 
denoe  en  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  p.  18. 
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other  persons,  and  they  gathered 
that  the  career  of  a  thief  living  by 
larceny  was  from  2^  to  5  years*  be- 
fore conviction;  and  that  six  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  or  articles  of  similar 
valne  must  be  stolen  per  day  to 
enable  him  to  live  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  living.  And  in  tnith 
there  is  ample  evidence,  both  old 
and  recent,  to  show  that  when  a 
man  against  whom  previous  convic- 
tions can  be  proved  is  found  guilty 
by  some  rare  accident  of  an  offence 
which  he  did  not  commit,  the  error 
of  the  jury  on  the  one  hand  can 
scarcely  be  so  gross  as  the  error  on 
the  other  of  saying  that  an  '  inno- 
cent' man  has  been  convicted.  If 
the  punishment  is  no  more  than 
proportioned  to  the  offence  and  the 
offence  is  sach  as  those  of  which  he 
has  been  pi^eviously  convicted,  it 
may  be  reasonably  prasumed  that 
the  misconvicted  man  has  deserved 
the  punishment  (we  will  speak 
loosely  because  it  is  impossible  tc 
speak  exactly)  ten  times  over.  Then 
if  the  criminal  escapes  and  society 
suffers  ten  times,  why  should  not 
society  escape  and  the  criminal  suf- 
fer once  ?  Every  possible  endeavour 
should  be  made,  no  doubt,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  avoid 
any  erroneous  conclusion  whatever, 
and  juries  should  be  cautioned  by 
judges  not  to  give  any  undue  weight 
to  evidence  of  previous  convictions ; 
but  to  withhold  and  suppress  such 
evidence  is  as  unjust  to  society  and 
as  discreditable  to  the  administration 
of  justice  as  it  would  be  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  a  man  accused 
of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  to  with- 
hold and  suppress  evidence  which 
might  be  forthcoming  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  saved  her 
life.  The  fallacious  feelings  on  such 
subjects  which  infect  and  corrupt 
the  administration  of  justice  are 
owing  probably  to  the  difficulty 
which  people  find  in  recognising 
the  equivalency  of  interests  which 


are  impersonated  in  individuk  ai»i 
interests  which  are  not.    The  cri- 
minal accused  is  an  actual  penoiL 
The  victims  of  crime  to  be  ^ititd 
through  his  punishment  are  poteop 
tial  persons.     It  may  be  as  oertais 
as  any  experience  of  proved  &cti 
can  xnake  it,  that  ten  victinis  vill 
suffer,  but  no  one  knows  who  Ikj 
may  chance  to  be,  whereas  here  ii 
the  man  accused,  and  we  see  him 
in  the  flesh. 

If  these  views  are  just,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  some  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  led  to 
move  the  introduction  into  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Bill  (whidi  is 
now  on  its  way  to  that  House)  of  a 
clause  to  provide  that  all  evidence 
of  previous  convictions  which  is 
attainable  shall  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  jury  before  their 
verdict  instead  of  after.  The  evi- 
dence which  is  now  forthcoming 
for  the  judge  would  of  oouzse  be 
equally  available  for  the  jury.  Bat 
there  may  be  material  evidence  the 
production  of  which  would  not  be 
secDT>od  by  the  hap-hazard,  im- 
sponsible,  sod  neglectful  nuumer  in 
which  prosecutions  are  now  con- 
ducted at  the  instance  of  priTaie 
prosecutors  and  by  the  agencies 
which,  when  they  do  not  o^'ect  to 
the  expense,  pri^ite  prosecutors  are 
accustomed  to  employ.  For  this 
and  for  many  another  fiulure  of 
justice  there  can  be  no  help  so  hag 
as  there  is  no  public  prosecutor. 

But  on  the  question  of  public 
prosecutions,  and  on  one  other 
question  of  equal  interest  in  its 
connection  with  crime, — that  of 
drunkenness, — it  would  be  idle  to 
enter  at  the  end  of  an  article. 
They  are  too  momentous  to  be 
slightly  touched.  The  beerhon^ 
and  drunkard  question  is  in  excel- 
lent hands, — ^those  of  Archdeacon 
Sandford  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation;^ 
and  as  to  the  public  prosecators, 


'  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  for  the  Lower  Bouse  of  Contvcaiiet, 
Feb.  26,  1869.    Longmans  and  Co. 
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for  half  a  ceniary  there  has  been 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt  thai  they  are 
essential  to  the  administration  of 
Criminal  Law,  and  eveiy  one  who 
should  trace  the  course  of  inquiry 
on  the  question  through  the  reports 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission- 
ers from  1834  to  1845  f  through 
the  report  of  the  Constabulaiy 
Force  Commission  of  1839,  ^^^ 
echoed  the  cry  that  had  reached 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
then,  as  now,  startled  by  a  sudden  ac-* 
cess  of  violence  and  crime;  through 
the  labours  of  the  Commons  Com- 
mittee in  1855-^;  and  through 
inrestigations,  which,  though  un« 
official,  are  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity ;  * — any  one,  we  say,  who  should 
cast  his  eye  over  these  Tolnmes  of 
evidence  and  see  the  muster-roll  of 
oar  greatest  jurists,  judges,  and 
statesmen,  all  with  one  voice  calling 
for  this  indispensable  public  prose- 
enter  who  is  yet  to  come,  would 
not  ask  himself  the  question  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  would  ask 
rather  where  was  the  wisdom  of 
a  nation  which  was  so  constantly 
and  recorrentlj  occupied  with  po- 
litical and  organic  changes  that  life 
and  property  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves — so  perpetually  in- 
tent upon  mending  its  machinery 
that  there  was  no  getting  it  set  to 
work.  We  can  only  hope  that 
political  will  some  day  give  place  to 


administrative  questions,  and  that 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Lrish  Church 
shall  have  been  settled,  life  and 
property  may  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  Governments  and 
Parliaments ;  and  what  is  more 
than  life  and  property,  depravity 
and  guilt; — ^that  some  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  cleanse  the  country 
from  violence  and  blood,  fix>m  the 
pollution  of  drunkenness  (in  which 
crime  is  spawned),  and  from  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  gigantio 
commercial  frauds.  The  results  of 
political  measures  are  matters  of 
speculation  and  conjecture;  those 
of  some  sorts  of  administrative 
measures  are  as  little  matters  of 
uncertainty  as  anything  human  can 
be.  Bacon' deprecated  controversies 
about  the  Church,  not  because  reli- 
gion was  the  worse  for  them  (he 
thought  it  was  not),  but  because 
when  custom  went  to  the  one  mill, 
it  was  taken  fix>m  the  other ;  when 
men's  minds  went  to  polemics  they 
were  taken  away  from  that  with 
which  he  would  have  wished  them 
to  be  occupied .  *  The  miller  of  Gran- 
chester,'  he  said,  *  was  wont  to  pray 
for  peace  among  the  willows :  for 
whilst  the  winds  blew  the  windmills 
wrought,  and  his  water-mill  was 
less  customed.'  We  for  our  parts 
devoutly  pray  that  in  Qod's  good 
time  there  may  be  peace  among  the 
willows. 


*  See  General  View  of  the  Ortminal  Law  of  England,  hy  Mr.  Fiti^emes  Steplen,  eh.  vL 
'  Archbiuhop  Tenison's  Saconiana,  p.  57. 
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MILTON  Am)  GALILEO. 

To  the  Editor  of  Friser's  Magazine. 


SIR, — During  a  short  sojourn  at 
Paris,  on  my  return  from 
Egypt,  chiefly  occupied  by  studying 
the  latest  acquisitions  at  the  mu- 
seums of  natural  history,  and  re- 
newing agreeable  and  instructive 
personal  relations  with  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Institute,  the  scien- 
tific academy  of  that  learned  body 
gave  some  time  to  a  discussion  of 
Certain  doeuments  bearing  on  the 
history  of  science,^  which,  as  they 
included  letters  of  Milton,  relative 
to  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Galileo,  giving  interesting  parti- 
culars of  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
Florentine  philosopher  and  of  his 
less  known  discoveries,  I  thought 
might  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  eminent  geologist,  M.  Slie 
de  Beaumont,  *  Secretaire  perp^tuel 
de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,'  in 
laying  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  twelve  manuscripts  from 
the  collection  of  the  learned  acade- 
mician, M.  Chasles,  made  the  obser- 
vations which  he  has  recorded  in  the 
Oompte  rendu  of  that  meeting,^  in 
testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  tiiose 
manuscript  letters,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  degree  of  blindness  of  Galileo 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

The  MS8.  in  question  M.  Chasles 
has  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
Institute,  where  they  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  experts  and  others. 
*'  M.  de  Beaumont  specially  called 
attention  to  an  autograph  letter  of 
Gralileo  to  Louis  XIII.,  docketed 
by  Louis  XIY.  in  his  own  hand 
('paraph^e  par  Louis  XIY,  manu 
propriA  *),  in  which  the  illustrious 
astronomer     explains    ingenuously 


to  the  king  that  he  is  sot  so  codl- 
pletely  blind  as  they  report  oi  bo, 
but  that  he  is  unwilling  to  expcee 
a  mistake  so  far  fortanate, as  itba 
become  the  segis  of  the  vasmi  ol 
liberty    which    they    (the  'Holy 
Office ')   at    that   time  left  ^ 
'Such    a    letter/    proceeded  ik 
learned  secretary,  '  seems  to  be  sa 
historical  docoment  of  incompan))le 
vaJue.'^    M.   de  Beanmcnt  oM 
attention  to  the  eharactero  d  age 
(*v^tust6')  which  the  mannscripta 
before  the  Academy  ( ' sur le boreas) 
evidently  manifested ;  and  he  oli- 
served  that   'the  best  goanmteeE 
of  their  origin  are  the  moTal  proo& 
which    arise    firom    their  fsrmi. 
The  authors  of  these  seven!  lettos 
and  notices  let  their  pea  nm  ia- 
turally :   they  retain  stiictij  their 
respective  proper  styles  sod  tiie 
situation  of  the  moment^  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  Galileo,  ^ 
Milton,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Cassini, 
to  write  adlibitum^  in  hannonjwith 
the  circumstanoes,  always  more  or 
less  touching   and  obscure.'    The 
learned  secretary  then  quotes  Bof- 
fbn's    femouB    *mot'— *Le  stfk, 
c'est    tout    rhomme  ' — and  ftdds, 
'  it  would  be  doubtless  difficult  to  a 
miserable  forger  to  rise  to  the  ik^ 
simplicity  of  Louis  XIV.,  speaking 
in  a  voice  so  often  aU-powerfhl  of 
the*  illustrious  philosopher  who  hd 
been  the  friend  of  his  grandmother, 
the  Queen  Marie  de  Medids.' 

Under  these  circumstancea,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  send  copies  of  some 
of  the  letters  in  qu^on.  The 
nature  and  amount  of  the  evideace 


Tbej  are  printed  in  the  Comptes  rendus^  29  mars  1869. 


■  Op,  at  p.  795- 


Comptes  rendus^  5  avril  1869  (tome  Izviii.  p.  795).  ^^ r-  ,,^ 

*  *  Les  auteurs  des  Lettres  et  des  Notices  ont  laiss^  courir  leur  plume  nator^leiB^ ;  ^ 
Bont  toi\jour8  forc^ment  rest^  dans  leur  style  propre  et  dans  leur  situation  du  Booee* . 
mais  ii  n'a  pu  appartenir  k  personne  de  se  mettre  4  leur  place  pour  6crire  aiB^  *" 
Galilee,  du  Milton,  du  Louis  XIV,  du  Cassini  en  harmonie  avec  des  drconstancestooj'TQS 

§lu8  ou  moins  emourantes  et  obscures.  Lt  stvU  6 est  tout  rhomme,  et  il  e&t  s«i«  do^*|* 
ifficile  a  un  miserable  faussaire  de  s'dlevep  a  la  noble  simplicity  de  Louis  XH",  f«f^'' 
d'une  voix  si  souvent  toute-puissante,  dc  TiUustre  persecute  qui  aTait  i^Vm^^ 
aieule  la  leine  Marie  de  Meidicis.' — Loc.  cit.  p.  795. 
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of  their  anthenticity  have  rendered 
them  acceptable  to  the  Institute 
and  worthy  of  publication  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  may 
therefore  serve  as  a  justification  of 
their  appearance  in  your  periodical. 
liet  it  be  understood  that  I  abso- 
lutely refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  on  their  genuineness.  J 
commence  with  two  of  the  letters 
from  Ijouis  XIV.  to  Cassini : 

Letirea  ds  Louis  XIV  a  Cassini, 

Mardy. 

Monsieur,  j'ay  appris  qu'nn  certain  J. 
D.  P.  M.  avoit  fait  un  discours  par  lequel  il 
interprete  mal  les  sentimeofl  de  monsieur 
Descartes,  selon  moy,  et  par  lequel  il  attri- 
bue  aussy  a  des  auteurs  modernes  des  ddcou- 
vertesj  qui  deja  sont  connues  depuis  long- 
tempei,  ainsv  que  j'en  ai  des  preuves  cer- 
taines  par  aes  escrits  et  aussy  par  des  r^cita 
qui  m'ont  est^  faits.  Or  done  je  youdrois 
voir  r^fnter  cet  auteur  qui  yeut  se  mesler 
de  parler  de  dioses  desquels  il  est  mal  in- 
form^ et  ne  pas  dire  q\ie  les  quatre  estoiles 
de  Jupiter  et  les  deux  de  Satume  sont  de 
uooTelles  d^uvertes,  qu'il  yeut  attribuer  k 
H.  Hay  gens.  Je  yous  donneray  quelques 
obseryations  a  ce  sujet ;  car  je  n'entens  pas 
qu^on  enUre  k  GkliUe  ce  qui  lui  appartient. 
II  faut  rendre  k  C^sar  ce  qui  appartient 
a  Cesar.  Vous  trouverez  done  ci-joint  nies 
obseryations  a  ce  si^jet.  Sur  ce  je  prie 
Dieu  Tous  ayoir  en  ses  gr&ces. 

A  monsieur  Cassini.  Louis. 

Monsieiff  C^ini,  je  tiens  k  yostre  dis- 
position nott-seulement  les  lettres  eserites 
par  le  feu  Boi  mon  p^re  au  Cardinal  Benti- 
yoglio  touchant  les  pers^tions  de  OaliUe, 
mais  encore  quelqnes-unes  des  r^pdnses  de 
ce  Cardinal  au  fe/a  Boi.  Je  ne  serois  pas 
faseh^  quelles  soient  eit^es  dans  la  yie  de 
Galil^que  je  yous  ay  pri6  d'eecrire.  Quand 
a  ce  qui  est  du  petit  r^sum^  de  toutes  les 
lettres  que  j'ay  mit  touchant  ce  ^nd  astro- 
nome,  et  que '  je  yous  ay  remis,  ce  n'est, 
comme  yons  ayes  du  le  remarquer,  -qu'une 
analyse  ou  des  eztraits  des  diyerses  lettres 
que  j'ay  recueillies.  Je  n'ay  point  eu  soin 
de  jnarquer  au  fiir  et  &  mesure  de  qui  es- 
toient  ces  lettres.  Cest  un  tort  que  j*ay  eu, 
car  hi  probity  yeut  qu'on  ayertisse  d'o^  Ion 
tient  ce  qui  n'est  pas  de  son  cm:  mais  enfin 
atgouid'huy  eela  me  seroit  impossible,  aussy 
yous  feres  usage  de  mon  manuscrit  comme 
TOUS  Tentendree.  Je  tiens  mesme  a  n'estre 
pas  cit£  dans  la  yie  de  GaliUe,  que  je  yous 
ay  pri^  d*escrire.  Faites  comme  si  toutes 
ces  recherches  yenoient  de  yous,  et  faites 
les  citations  que  yous  jugerez  k  propos,  car 
selon  mopr,  il  est  totgours  bien  d'en  faire. 
Les  citations  entretiennent  I'emulation.  Les 


sciences  languissent  quand  dans  un  grand 
nombre  de  sentimens  rapport^s  tout  de 
suite,  on  ne  scait  pas  qui  a  bien  ou  mal 
pens^.  Messieurs  Vossius,  Estienne,  du 
Cange,  Bayle,  Menage  et  autres  compila- 
teurs  ont  cit6  r^lierement:  les  Miteurs 
du  Journal  de  Trevoux  I'ont  aussy  fait ;  et 
ce  n'est  qu*&  ce  prix  qu'il  deyroit  estre  per- 
mis  de  prendre  dans  les  ouyrages  d'autruy. 
Mais  il  me  semble  qu'aujotird'buy  cette  for- 
mality se  perd.  Kon-seulement  cela  me 
semble,  mais  cela  est ;  car  nous  en  ayons 
maintes  preuyes :  et  entre  nous,  la  mani^e 
dont  en  a  agi  M.  Newton  yis-i-vis  de  IMTVT 
Descartes  et  Pascal  en  est  un  tesmoignage. 
Mais,  ne  parlous  plus  de  cette  affaire,  puis- 
que  nous  ayons  promis  de  la  laisser  dans 
I'oubli.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  faut  oonyenir 
que  les  sentimens  ont  bien  chang^.  Sur  ce. 
Monsieur  Cassini,  je  prie  Dieu  yous  ayoir 
en  ses  grAces.     Ce  %%  mars.  Louis. 

The  letter  of  *le  feu  Roi  mon 
Pere '  to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  is 
not  in  the  series  presented  to  the 
Institute:  that  it  was  creditahle 
to  Lonis  Xni.,  and  showed  an 
enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare  * 
of  tibose  engaged  in  the  advance  of 
scientific  truth,  is  plain  from  the 
following  letter : 

Letire  ds  ^aljOie  au  Bot  Louis  Xin(i). 
Arcetri,ce  28  noyembre  (1639  ?). 

Sire, — Je  ne  scay  comment  m'acquiter 
.enyers  Vostre  Miyest^  pour  Tinterest  qu'elle 
me  tesmoigne«  Je  la  remercie  tiis-sincire- 
ment  de  sa  gratitude  et  de  Tofire  g^n^reuse 
qui  m'a  est6  faite  de  sa  part  par  son  ambatf- 
sadeur  extraordinaire :  et  c*est  ayec  regret 
que  je  me  yois  forc^  de  ne  pouyoir  accepter 
cet  offire  si  gin^reux.  Je  ne  doute  pas,  Sire, 
qa'&  Paris  je  trouyerois  sousyostre  ^g^e  et 
yostre  bienyeiUance  tous  les  soins  que  n^s- 
site  ma  position;  mais,  j*ay  icy  certaines 
iiabitudes ;  et  pour  moy  Tbabitude  est  comme 
une  seconde  nature.  Et  si  la  lumi&re  de 
mes  ^eux  ne  renaist  pas  aussi  promptement 
-que  je  Tespezois  et  comme  je  le  desirerois, 
oe  n'est  pas  faute  de  soins.  Du  reste  je 
yeuz  bien  assurer  Yostre  Majesty  que  quoi- 
que  ce  soit  pour  mo^  une  grande  priyadon 
de  ne  pouyoir  continuer  mes  obseryations 
astronomiques,  je  commence  k  my  rdsigner 
et  je  m'estime  encore  heureux  qu*4  mon 
aage  et  apr^  tant  de  tribulationa  je  poiase 
encore  liro  et  eecrire,  oe  qui  est  pour  moy 
une  grande  satisfaction.  Quant  a  certains 
propos  que  des  gens  tiennent  et  font  circu- 
ter  a  cet  ^gard,  je  ne  cherche  nidlement  k 
les  d^mentir,  d'autant  plus  que  c'est  un 
moyen  d'estre  moins  obs^^  par  mes  enne- 
mis,  c'est  k  dire  par  les  inquisiteurs,  qui  ne 
cessoient  de  me  fieiire  suryeiller.  Nous  nous 
sommes  mesme  seryi  du  pritexte  de  o^te 
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pour  qu'on  me  laisse  plus  en  repos  et  k  moy 
znesme.  U  n'eflt  pas  n^ssaire  que  j'en 
dise  daranta^e  4  Yostre  Majeat^.  Qaoi 
qu'il  en  aoit,  je  ne  lui  en  suis  paa  moina 
reconnaiaeaDt  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  fait  et 
qu'elle  youloit  encore  faire  pour  moj,  Sur 
ce  je  auia,  Sire,  de  Voatre  Miyest&  le  trte 
humble  et  trha  obdiaaant  aeryiteur. 

Galiube  Qaulb. 

The  interest  which  Louis  XIV. 
felt  in  the  great  discoverer  is  shown 
hy  the  following  foot-note  in  the 
Uompie  rendu  de  VAcademie : 

Sur  cette  lettre  eat  £crit,  de  la  main  de 
Louia  XrV :  '  Lettre  tr&a  piikieuae.' 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Charles 
n.  objected  to  his  brother  James 
urgently  appealing  to  extreme 
procedures  against  '  that  old  rebel 
Milton,*  '  that  he  was  blind,  as  well 
as  poor  and  old,'  and  that  it  would 
be  a  minor  mennr  to  leave  him  to 
linger  on  under  those  evils  than  to 
hang  him.  Singular  that  Galileo 
flhould  have  had  an  abatement  of 
the  attacks  of  his  persecutors  on  a 
similar  ground.  That  the  two  fore- 
most minds  of  their  age  should  have 
comprehended  and  sympathised  with 
each  other  is  natuzt^l ;  and  the  de- 
^ee  to  which  the  young  poet  che- 
rished a  reverence  for  the  old  philo- 
sopher derives  new  and  interesting 
illustration  from  the  following : 

Lettre  de  Milton  au  Roi  Ixnda  XIV. 

Au  Roy.  ^  .  ^ 

^  Ce  »3  aoiit. 

Sire, — Selon  le  d^r  que  me  teamoigne 
Voatre  Migeat^  je  luy  feray  le  r^t  de  mon 
Toyage  en  Italie,  et  en  meame  tema  je  lui 
feray  part  de  mon  appr^dation  touchant  le 
tria  iiluatre  Gallic. 

Je  diray  d'aboid  k  Voatre  Majeat^  que  ce 
fut  au  eommencementdu  printempa  de  Tan- 
n^  1638  que  j'entrepria  oe  Toyage.  Je  me 
rendia  d'abord  en  France :  je  foa  re^u  ami- 
•calement  chei  monaieur  Grotiua,  k  Paria,  k 
qui  j'eatoia  recommand^,  et  qui  m*introdui- 
«it  dans  toutea  les  bonnea  aoci^t^.  Bien- 
tost  je  connua  tons  lea  scayans  etles  lettr^, 
^t  j^acquia  leur  estime.  II  n'est  pas  n^ces- 
«aire  que  j'entre  ici  dans  des  details;  j*in- 
formeray  aeulement  Vostre  Majesty  que 
Ajrant  aeeu  de  moy  que  j'<iToi8  desaein  de 
me  rendre  k  Florence  pour  y  voir  I'illustre 
Galilee  duquel  j'avois  entendu  faire  si  bel 
^loge  a  Paris,  chascun  m'encouragea  4  faire 
ce  voyag**,  et  tout  un  chascun  aussi  me 
donna  uno  lettre  de  recommandation  pour 
luy.      J'en   eniportay  pour  le  moins   une 


Tingtaine,  ainon  plna,  ce  qui  toEttgne  que 
I'illustre  astronome  florentinaToitb^eMip 
d'amia  et  de  partiaans  en  fiim.  Eaqcit- 
taut  Paris  je  me  rendia  done  i  Ytmet  et 
de  U  a  Arcetri,  non  loin  de  otto  nlk,  at 
GaliUe  aroit  fix6  sa  dememe.  Jektm* 
Tav  chez  luy  oocapA  k  traTaillermtehnp 
quil  Touloit  perfeetionner  pov  todiirSt> 
tume  et  son  entouza^  me  dit^i  Je  xj 
lemis  toutea  les  miasiTes  dcat  Jesuis 
charg^  desquelles  il  ptit  caanamm.  ft 
dont  la  lecture  le  rendit  joymx.  km 
m*en  t^moigna-t-il  graade  satii&dasa,  ?<« 
queationnant  sur  nn  chascim  de  eeo  qtejr 


4  reyenir  le  voir  aouyent  pendant  tAt:  i 
temps  que  je  resteroia  k  Florence.  Q*  qK 
je  fls.  £t  une  fois  que  je  fiis  le  vob,  f>t)£ 
sur  mon  depart,  il  me  retint  name  ^- 
aieurs  jours  ches  luy,  pendant  lesqneU  il  ^ 
fit  connoistre  sea  precieux  eacrits  et  t&* 
infinite  de  lettrea  quil  aroit  le^aes  d«  »e? 
amis,  n  mVntreti  nt  non-seulement  d'asao 
nomie,  mais  aussy  de  litt£ratnre,  dout  l 
avoit  &it  une  bonne  estnde.  Arant  que  ')i 
le  quitter  il  me  fit  fkire  la  prooesae  de  i^ 

Joint  quitter  Tltalie  aana  retonner  le  tot. 
e  quittay  done  Florence  poor  de  U  s^ 
rendre  k  Sienne  oi  je  restay  pen.  Deix 
j'allay  k  Rome,  oh.  je  fus  pai&itemeDt  v- 
cueilli  detous  les  scayans  et  mindpalesitc: 
de  monseigneur  le  cardinal  Barberini,  qii 
me  priaenta  au  aaint  p^re  qui  Inj  tnsj  bc 
a  uestionna  beaucoup  sur  chascun  dee  •caTts« 
de  France,  et  principalement  des  pod^; 
car  il  se  piquoit  d'ayoir  certaines  ooecds- 
sauces  en  cet  art  il  me  donna  plnsiears  i:js 
audience,  ainsi  que  le  caidinal  Bexberii: 
qui  m'admettoit  a  ses  concerts.  Ce  fiit  U 
que  j'entendis  la  fitmeuae  mundense  Ltc- 
nora.  Jefuatellementcfaarm^dBeesdt&ats 
et  de  sa  beauti,  que  je  n'ay  pa  m*emp^t^ 
de  faire  ses  louanges  dans  un  sonnet  iprrs 
un  B^jour  asses  long  dans  la  eapltale  <h 
monde  chr&tien,  je  m'en  allay  a  Nule^  ca 
je  fus  par&itement  re^u  aussi  par  W  sea- 
Tans.  j*y  fis  oonnoissance  du  ti^  illustn 
marquis  de  Villa,  TiaUlaTd  plda  d'eeprt. 
inginieuz  et  enthousiaste,  qui  amt  t^ 
Tamy  et  Tadmirateur  dn  Tasse,  ^  qui  pp 
loit  de  luy  ayec  cette  abondanoe  de  9ovniii?5 
que  laiase  ordinairement  dans  U  m^^ 
I'intimiti  d'un  homme  illustre  et  vm^ 
reux.  Je  me  sentis  comme  inspin  en  ^^ 
coutant  les  beaux  r^ts  de  cet  tnj  <ia 
Tasse :  et  11  me  rstint  piusieon  jours  ea  s 
villa  oil  i'eus  le  terns  decompnlserplnf^^ 
escrits  ae  ce  poete  infbrtun^  ^?^** 
j'avois  le  desaem  de  me  rendre  en  Sk-Ls' cf 
en  Qrhce ;  mais  ayant  appris  la  wAt  ^'f 
Telle  des  troubles  surrenos  dans  ma  f^*^-  \ 
cela  arrests  mesper^rinations.  Je«s«B>- 
done  de  quitter  I'ltalie,  mais  noo  ps$  ^^ 
revoir  I'iUuatre  Galil^.    Je  qmttai  Nil  » 
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»t  me  reodis  a  Florence  par  Rome  et  Milan, 
fe  reyis  done  le  tris  illustre  Galil^.  Je  le 
•etrouTBj  quelque  peu  chan^6,  c'est  a  dire 
{ue  la  trop  grande  application  qu'il  avoit 
x>it^  i  Testade  des  astres  et  de  Satume 
^n  particnlier,  luj  avoit  tellement  fatign^ 
a  Tue,  qu'il  fiist  oblig^  de  suspendre  cette 
'stude,  a  son  grand  d^plaisir/ ainay  qii*il 
ae  I'avoua.  Cir,  me  dit-il,  il  ^  a  dn  costi 
le  Satume  des  choses  extraordinaires,  qu'il 
iToit  d^ja  entreni,  maia  qu*il  ne  pouToit  en- 
ore  bien  d^montrer.  C'estoit  done  pour 
aj  ime  grimde  privation  de  ne  pouToir  plus 
e  livrer  a  aon  eatnde  favorite;  car  ses yeux 
'estoient  tellement  aflfoiblis,  quMl  ne  vojoit 
•Ins  le  del.  Ausbj  en  estoit-il  tr^s  affect^, 
iorsqae  ie  le  revis  il  s'occupoit  4  mettre  de 
ordre  dana  sea  papiers,  c*eBt  k  dire  a  lea 
lasser  par  cat^nea  ponr  lea  partager 
ntre  sea  amis ;  car,  ainsy  quil  me  Tayoua, 
I  privoyoit  qnaprea  sa  mort,  si  eea  papiera 
estoient  entre  lea  mains  de  aes  ennenus  ils 
onrroient  risque  d'estre  an^antia.  Aussi 
rit-il  dea  mesures  ponr  ^Titer  cette  cata- 
trophe ;  et  bien  lui  en  prit ;  car  nous  avona 
a  tesmoignage  du  sort  qui  lea  attendoit. 
fais  je  reviena  k  mon  si^jet  A  mon  retour 
Florence  je  restay  encore  une  qua|nzaine 
ejoors  en  cette  Tille;  et  j'allay  sourent, 
lesme  preaqne  chaque  jour,  pr^enter  mea 
lommagea  au  tria  lUuatre  aatronome  qui 
I'inyitaplusieura  fois  a  partager  son  souper. 
lyaroit  parfois  nombreuse  soci^t^,  dom- 
es^ soit  a  amis,  soit  d'estrangers.  Nostra 
ote  y  estoit  on  ne  pent  plus  aimable :  car 
ulgri  sea  indispositions  et  tontes  les  yicis- 
itudes  qu'il  a  eu  4  supporter  dans  sa  Tie, 
a  gayeti  ne  fut  jamaia  altMe.  Je  tiena 
lesme  pour  certain  quil  la  conaerra  jusqu'i 
i  fin  de  sea  jours.  Ce  qui  suppose  en  luy 
organisation  la  plus  heureuse.  II  estoit 
*QD  temperamment  aasguin,  ilegmati^ue  et 
rfcs  robuste.  Sa  taille  estoit  ^dinaire,  et 
&  stature  carr^.  Lea  traita  de  aa  figure 
Dnon9oient  le  calme  de  son  esprit,  sup^rieur 
nz  rerers  de  la  fortune.  11  estoit  tr^ 
loquent,  et  ce  ton  d'^loquence  le  rendoit 
nposant  dans  aea  entretiens.  Mais  ce  qu'il 
sToit  surtout  de  remarquable  en  luy,  c*est 
a  il  saisissoit  de  suite  tout  ce  qu'il  Touloit 
AToir.  n  avoit  beaucoup  de  m^moire  et 
'imagination,  et  il  avoit  une  abondante 
Me  de  litt^ture,  et  la  meilleure.  Non- 
Milement  il  connoissoit  tons  les  anciens 
Qtenrs,  mais  il  estoit  aussi  tris  famiUarisi 
rec  lea  modemea.  H  estimoit  beaucoup  le 
ante,  Petrarque,  Boccace,  I'Arioste  et  le 
asse  en  litt^rature.  Mais  dans  ses  sciences 
)  fust  INtbagore,  Archimide,  Anthemius 
I'il  estudioit.  Pendant  que  j'estois  avec 
ty  il  me  montra  une  infinite  de  notes  ^uil 
roit  extrait  d'un  manuscrit  de  ce  dernier, 
ir  les  paradoxes  de  m^banique,  lequel 
anuscrit  se  trouxe  au  Vatican.  Ce  manu- 
rit  d'Anthemius  n'a,  4  ce  qu'il  paroist, 
maiaTU  U  lumiirei  et  il  aroit  dessein  de 


Iny  donner  le  jour,  on  du  moins  de  le  retirer 
de  I'oubli  ou  il  sembloit  estre  ens^veli.  Maia 
je  vois  que  je  m'esloigne  du  sujet  Je  disoia 
done  a  Vostre  Majesty  qu'4  force  d'observer 
les  astres,  la  vue  de  Qalil^e  s'estoit  consi- 
d^rabiement  affoiblie  depuis  que  ]e  TaTois 
Yu  pour  la  premiere  fois,  c'est-i-clire  dana 
I'espace  de  2638  i  la  fin  de  2639  oii  noua 
^tions  alors.  £t  toutefois,  quoique  ce  fut 
poar  luy  une  grande  privation  <?enepouToir 
plus  voir  le  ciel,  n^nmoins  il  trouvoit  en- 
core 4  se  consoler  dans  I'estude  des  belles 
lettres.  II  lisoit  beaucoup,  compulsoit,  rdsol- 
Yoit  mesme  des  problesmes  nouveaux;  et 
c'est  alors  enfln  qu'il  s'occupa  de  r^unir  en- 
semble une  grande  Quantity  de  remarquea 
faites  et  recuillies  depuis  longtemps,  tou- 
chant  divers  auteurs  et  divers  ouvrages.  Q 
ae  remit  done  de  nouveau  k  lestude  de  la 
litt^rature  et  des  beaux  arts,  oui  avoit  fait 
le  cbarme  de  sa  jeunesse.  Il  faisoit  dea 
vers,  composoit  des  canevas  de  commies,  et 
faisoit  des  commentates  sur  Dante,  I'Arioste 
et  le  Tasse.  Telles  estoient  ses  occupations 
alors  que  je  le  quittay;  et  ce  ftit  a  moa 
grand  regret  que  je  quittay  un  homme  n 
affable,  si  aimable,  et  qui  estoit  doui  de 
cette  faculty  qui  anime  et  embellit  les  pen- 
s^es  les  plus  s^v&res  et  les  plus  difBciles  k 
bien  exprimer ;  cet  homme  enfin  qu'on  pent 
consid^rer  comme  ayant  est^  un  des  plua 
vaatea  g^nies  du  monde.  £n  le  quittant  il 
me  diargea  de  remettre  4  ses  amis  de  France 
un  bon  nombre  de  lettres.  Je  fus  mesme 
cbarg6  de  remettre  4  messieurs  Kotiou, 
Pascal  et  4  mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  de 

Setita  paqueta  oui  devoient  renfermer  dea 
ocumenta.  Mais  je  m'arreate.  Ce  r^t 
est  assez  long  et  je  setois  heureux  s'il  pent 
estre  agr^ble  4  Vostre  Msjest^.  Je  snis. 
Sire,  de  Vostre  Mnjest^  le  tr^  humble  et 
tn&s  obiissant  serviteur.     John  Miltoit. 

First,  as  to  the  date  assigned  in 
this  letter  to  the  commencement  of 
liis  continental  tonr — ^the  spring  of 
the  year  1 638 — ^Toland,  in  his  pams- 
taking  biography  of  Milton,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Amsterdam  edition  of 
the  Prose  Works,  small  folio,  1698, 
states :  '  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
made  an  elegy  on  the  approach  of  the 
spring ;  bat  the  following  year  he 
describes  his  falling  in  love  with  a 
lady  (whom  he  accidentally  met 
and  never  afterwards  saw).'  *We 
shall  see  him  now  appear  in  a  more 
serious  scene,  thongh  yet  a  child  in 
comparison  of  the  figure  he  after- 
wards made  in  the  world.  The 
death  of  his  mother  happening 
about  this  time  facilitated  his  de- 
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sign,  whicli  was,  witli  his  father's 
leave,  to  travel  into  foreign  regions ' 
(p.  7).  Todd  states  that  '  On  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1637,  he 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  visit  the  Continent;'  and 
that  'he  went  in  1638,  attended 
with  a  single  servant,  to  Paris.' > 
Milton's  expression,  'dans  I'espace 
de  1638  a  la  fin  de  1639,  oil  nous 
ctions  aJors  ' — i.e.  at  Florence,  on 
his  way  home — implies  that  much 
of  1638  was  spent  abroad.  The 
date  of  the  year  in  which  Milton 
replied  to  the  French  king  would 
be  an  element  in  judging  of  the 
probability  of  his  having  received 
such  royal  request.  For  example, 
during  the  period  when  Milton 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  relations  of  the  Grovemment  of 
Louis  XrV. with thatof  the  Protector 
were  such  as  to  render  the  commu- 
nication of  the  king's  wish  through 
his  ambassador  at  London  to  Milton 
easy  and  natural.  But  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction which  Milton  carried  to 
Paris,  and  his  reception  there,  that 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
sentation at  court  (to  Louis  XIII.), 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Galileo  would  be  willing  to  recall 
the  fact  when  Louis  XIY.'s  interest 
in  a  biography  of  Galileo  was  a 
topic  of  conversation. 

Does  the  letter  of  August  23, 
above  cited,  exemplify  MOton's 
mastery  of  the  French  language  ? 
We  may  safely  so  infer,  as  from  his 
sonnets  penned  in  Italy  we  have  a 
like  proof  of  his  masteiy  of  the 
Italian  language.  His  loiown  in- 
dustry and  capacity  would  make  it 
most  probable  that  he  had  duly 
laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
means  of  turning  to  utmost  profit 
his  sojourn  in  both  countries.  To- 
land  expressly  states,  on  the  au- 
thority   of  the    nephew    PhiUips, 


that  Milton  instructed  iktt  idhs  of 
his  sister  and  those  of  anae  gentle- 
men of  his  intimate  frkfids  'in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  othe  Ori- 
ental dialects ;  likewise  in  sevenl 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  in  coexo. 
graphy,  history,  and  some  modeni 
languages,  as  French  and  MiasL'^ 

The  acknowledgment  by  Louis  cj 
Milton's  letter  accords  with,  or  co 
firms,  the  brief  notices  of  his  tcor 
in  the  biographies  of  Toknd  and 
Todd,  with  some  interesting  addi- 
tional details.  Can  Father  SeccH, 
or  any  other  physicist  at  Boiot, 
gain  access  to  and  make  knows 
the  'mechanical  paradoxes'  in  ibe 
MS.  of  Anthemkts,  in  the  Vatican? 
The  allusion  to  the  MarqoiB  de 
Villa  recalls  Milton's  elegant  Latic 
eclogue,  entitled  Mansuf,  that  drrr 
forth  even  Samuel  Johnson's  eolo- 
gium.  It  is  almost  trite  to  repeat 
what  has  been  so  frequently  re- 
marked, that  the  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  earth  to  the  nnirersc- 
clothed  in  the  glorious  garment  of 
the  poetry  of  Paradise  Lost  kd 
been  taken  in  with  ayiditj  at 
Florence  from  the  lips  of  G^iko. 
pondered  over  and  cherished  in  tk 
memory.  In  Milton's  appredatioii 
of  these  grand  forerunning  steps  to 
the  Newtonian  system,  we  cannot 
but  discern  a  superiorily  of  mind 
to  Bacon,  who,  with  a  knowledgi' 
of  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, indulged  in  a  fling  at  ^  those 
carmen  who  drive  the  world  abont' 

Milton's  letter  of  the  *2j  aodt' 
received  a  prompt  and  gracious 
response  fr^m  the  kiif— *Ce 
2  septembre ' — unfortunately  with- 
out indication  of  the  year: 

Leitre  de  Louis  XIV  a  MtUan. 

Monsieur  Hilton,  Tostie  l^fctze  ptf  1*- 
qnelle  vous  me  faitee  le  redt  ds  vagct 
voyage  en  Italie  et  puticulieremeDt  de  ^ 
entretiens  avee  le  tr&s  illnftre  Galilei- 
m'a  fait  grand  plaisir,  daignei  le  cwot 
Veuillez  done  en  agrier  xna  peconnaise»» 
car  je  vous  assure  que  cette  lettw  esSpoc 
moy  un  objet  fort  pr^ieuz. 

Vous  me  mandez  par  c^Xemesm^^^ 
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avoir  entretenu  des  relations  depuis  Tostre 
retour  arec  Ic  tr^s  illustre  scavant  florentin, 
et  cela  jusqna  la  fin  de  son  existence. 
Serai  s-je  indiscret  en  vous  -demandant  com- 
munication de  ces  lettres,  sinon  Ics  origi- 
nales  au  moins  des  copies  fideles.  Un  de 
mes  boDS  serviteurs  qui  est  en  ce  moment 
en  Angleterre  pourra  se  charger  de  cette 
mission,  si  tous  le  permettez.  Veuillez 
done  iftc  r^pondre  k  ce  sujet,  et  ce  sera  me 
faire  grand  plaisir,  car  comme  d^jA  je  vous 
Vay  mand^  restime  et  la  consideration  que 
j'ay  pour  tout  ce  qui  ^mane  de  riUustre 
Galilee  qui  fut  le  flambeau  du  monde  me 
donne  Tardent  d^sirde  connoistre  etmesme 
do  possMer  tout  ce  qu*il  a  escrit.  Sur  ce 
je  prie  Dieu  derous  ayoir,  Monsieur  IVlilton, 
en  ses  bonnes  gr&ces.  Louis. 

Ce  2  septembre. 

The  following  letters  to  M. 
Voiture  may  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  king's  request  for  originals 
or  faithful  copies  of  letters  from 
Galileo : 

Lettres  de  MUUm  a  Voiture. 

Ce  3  may. 

Monsieur, — ^Lors  de  mon  s^jour  k  Paris, 
je  me  rappelle  que  tous  me  dites  avoir  un 
bon  nombre  de  lettres  du  c^l^bre  Galilee, 
d'illastre  m^moire,  qui  non-seulement  estoit 
scavant  en  toutea  sciences,  mais  qui  estoit 
aussy  tr&s  lettr^  et  qui  poss^doit  a  fonds  la 
litterature  italienne,  en  ayant  fait  une 
estude  particuli^re.  Ce  scavant  escrivoit 
beancoup  etpresquecontinuellement,  comme , 
TOUS  Je  scavez  puisque  vous  Tavez  visits  en 
sa  maisonnette  d'Arcetri.  II  vous  a  sans 
nul  doute  fait  connoistre  ses  escrits  et  les 
nombreux  mat^riaux  pouvant  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  des  lettres  qu*il  avait  recueillis  et 
assemble  Pourriez-vous  scavoir  ce  que 
6ont  derenus  ces  pr^cieux  documents ;  car 
jo  ecais  qu*il  apprehendoit  pour  eux  quand 
il  seroit  (mort  ?),  et  qu'il  avoit  intention  de 
les  mettre  entro  des  mains  sures  qui  pren- 
droient  soin  de  leur  conservation :  et  c'est 
eans  doute  pas  entre  les  mains  de  ses 
compatriotes  qn'il  les  auroit  places,  car 
je  scay  qu*il  n'avoit  guires  confianee  en 
eux.  Et  il  avoit  sans  doute  raison,  car  si 
quelqu'nn  a  it^  lapide  en  sa  .  vie,  c'est 
&aliUe.  Et  par  qui  ?  par  ses  compatriotes 
mesmes.  Je  n*en  dis  rien  plus,  r^pondez 
moy,  je  prie  vous ;  et  suis,  monsieur,  vostre 
bien  affectionn^.  Johk  Milton. 

A  monsieur  Voiture. 

Ce  29  may. 

Je  vous  mandois,  monsieur,  dans  une 
pricidente  lettre,  que  j*estois  fort  estonn^ 
des  pers^utions  et  humiliations  de  toutc 
Borte  qu'on  avoit  fait  supporter  au  trfes 
celibre  Galil^  pendant  sa  vie,  et  des 
moyens  qu'cn  cherche,  -maintenant  qu'il 
n'est  plus,  pour  ensevelir  sa  m^moire  avec 
MS  oendres.  Et  ce  qui  a  lieu  de  Burprendre^ 


c'est  quece  sont  pr^cis^ment  les  italiens  ses 
compatriotes  qui  en  agissent  ainsy  envers 
luy:  eux  qui  au  contraire  devroient  6tre 
fiers  que  leur  nation  ait  produitun  si  grand 
g^nie.  Aucun  d'eux.  n'a  seulement  daign6 
faire  son  apologie ;  et  chascun  cherche  4 
s'emparer  de  ses  decouvertes  scientifiques 
et  de  ses  travaux  litt^raires  pour  se  les 
approprier,  monsieur  Toricelli  entr'autres. 
C'est  une  chose  vrayement  inconcevable;  ses 
pressentimens  n'estoient  pas  trompeurs.  Et 
qu'il  a  bien  fait  de  disposer  de  ses  papiers 
et  de  les  mettre  en  surety  des  lapidations ! 
Et  chose  Strange,  je  me  demande  pourquoy 
on  a  cherche  a  le  lapider  et  le  pers^uter; 
et  pourquoy  aussy  on  a  voulu  qu'il  perdit  la 
himiere  par  punition  du  tr^  haut,  parce 
qu*il  avoit  voulu  p^n^trer  trop  avant  dans 
les  myst^res  de  la  creation.  Et  ce  que  je 
trouve  estrange,  c'est  que  messieurs  Torri- 
cclli,  Viviani  et  autres  encore,  qui  scavent 
le  contraire,  c'est-a-dire  qui  scavent  par- 
faitement  que  la  c6cit^  ne  fut  complette 
que  les  derniers  mois  de  son  existence^ 
iaissent  propager  de  pareilles  erreurs:  et 
on  diroit  mesroe  quils  se  plaisent  a  les 
accr^iter.  Sans  doute  qu'ils  auront  M 
gagn^s  par  les  ennemis  de  ce  grand  g^nie. 
Je  suis,  monsieur,  vostre  bien  affectionnS. 
A  monsieur  Voiture.  J.  Milton. 

On  what  ground  did  Milton  cast 
this  reflection  on  Torricelli  ? 

Who  was  M.  Rotrou,  alluded  to 
in  the.  fourth  letter  (of  Milton  to 
Louis  XIV.)  ?  The  reply  is  given 
in  the  following  letters  of  Milton  to 
Moliere : 

Lettres  de  Milton  a  MoJihre. 

Ce  30  mars. 
Monsieur, — Je  suis  hien  aise  vous  scavoir 
en  possession  tous  les  papiers  de  feu  M. 
Botrou.  Cestoit  un  homme  do  grand  mdrite 
et  cest  avec  raison  qu'on  I'a  surnomm^ 
le  p^re  de  I'art  dramatique.  Or  par  ce 
moyen  vous  cstes  aussy  devenu  posses- 
seur  d'un  bon  nombre  d'escrit^  du  tr^s 
illustre  Galilee.  Car  je  scay  que  non-seule- 
ment ils  ont  entretenu  ensemble  un  com- 
roerce  de  lettres,  mais  je  scay  aussy  que  ce 
dernier,  spr^voyant  sa  fin  arriver  et  crai- 
gnant  pour  le  sort  de  ses  escrits,  en  envoya 
la  plus  grande  partie  k  ses  amis  de  France, 
au  nombre  desquels  estoit  monsieur  Botrou. 
C'etoit  un  grand  g^nie  que  ce  florentin, 
comme  vous  n'en  pouvez  douter,  et  qui 
estoit  vers^  dans  presque  toutes  les  con- 
noissances  humaines :  et  je  ne  puis  m'ez- 
pliquer  pourquoy  ses  compatriotes  n'ont  pas 
sceu  luy  rendre  Ju^tice,  et  le  meconnoissent 
encore  au  point  de  ne  vouloir  qu'on  divulgue 
certaines  particularity  de  sa  vie,  et  de 
souffrir,  qu'on  lapide  ses  escrits.  II  le  pr6- 
voyoit  hien  luy  qui  avoit  la  science  infuse; 
aussi  a-t-il  pris  des  mesures  en  consequence. 
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Mais  cenx  qui  ftirent  669  plus  grands,  je 
Teux  dire  ses  plas  puissans  ennemis  sont 
les  j^suites,  parccquils  out  craint  sa  m^- 
thode  d'enseigner  qui  leur  enlevoit  la  pr6- 
dominence.  Aussi  ont-ils  toujours  cherchi 
k  le  pers^ter  par  tous  les  moyens.  D'abord 
lis  ont  cherdi^  a  lui  ravir  la  gloire  de  ses 
d^ouvertoB.  Voyant  quils  ne  pouToient 
en  Tenir  k  bout,  lis  I'ont  d^nonc^  au  Saint- 
Office  comme  ath^e,  et  pourtant  il  ne  I'^toit 
pas,  j'en  suis  convaincu;  ensuite,  voyant 
que  le  tribunal  de  Tlnquisition  ne  Tayoit 
pas  condamne  assez  rigoureusement  seloa 
eux,  ils  ont  cherchi  k  lui  nuire  dans  Tesprit 
du  monde  Tulgaire  en  se  servant  de  la 
superstition,  disant  qu'il  ^tait  maudit  de 
Dieu,  qui  lui  avoit  enlevA  la  lumiire  par 
punition.  De  cecy  il  n'en  fut  rien.  Certes 
que  sur  la  fin  de  sa  vie  il  a  eu  les  (yeux) 
foibles,  comme  cela  arrive  k  tous  les  vieil- 
lards,  mais  il  n'a  jamais  cess^  de  voir,  si 
ce  n'est  au  firmament,  je  men  fais  juge. 
Je  ne  vous  diray  rien  davantage  par  cette 
lettre,  si  ce  n*est  de  vous  assurer  de  mon 
estime.  Je  suis  de  vous,  Monsieur,  le  trAs 
humble,  ti4«  divou4  et  ti^s  affectionnA  ser- 
yiteur.  Jomc  Miltok. 

A  monsieur  Mdiht. 

Ce  24  juin. 

Monsieur,  je  crois  vous  avoir  dit  que  les 
j^uites  ont  est^  et  sont  pent  estre  encore 
les  plus  grands  ennemis  de  GaliUe,  et 
qu'i  "  " 

sa  fe 

decouvertes,  -» 

office;  et  que,  voyant  ne  pouvoir  encore 
arriver  k  leurs  desseins  par^  ce  moyen,  ils 
se  servirent  de  la  superstition  en  faisant 
croire  au  vulgaire  quil  estoit  maudit  de 
Dieu,  et  que,  pour  punition  icy  bas,  il  luy 
avoit  ravy  la  lumiire.  Or  ceux  qui  enten- 
doient  ces  faux  diseours  et  qui  ne  voyoient 
point  Galilee  en  personne  y  crurent ;  de 
mani^re  que  toutes  ces  machinations  qui 
n'estoient  que  roeuvre  des  jAsuites,  s'estant 
propag^s,  maintes  gens  ont  fini  par  le 
croire.  Et  pourtant,  comme  je  Tajr  dit, 
il  n'en  est  rien.  Lorsque  je  vis  GalilAe  eu 
1639,  je  paasay  plusieura  semaines  pr^  de 
luy.  J'auay  le  voir  ti*s  souvent,  et  tou- 
jours je  le  trouvay  travaillant,  escrivant  ou 
lisant  Et  se  plaisoit  mesme  k  nous  faire 
luy-mesme  la  lecture  de  certaines  pieces  de 
poesies  de  sa  fa^on.  II  est  vray,  comme  je 
vous  Tay  dit,  que  ses  yeux  s'estoient  affoi- 
blis,  ainsi  que  cela  arrive  k  tous  lesvie  il- 
lards.  Mais  il  n'estoit  point  prive  de  la 
lumifere,  comme  on  a  voulu  le  faire  croire. 
II  en  estoit  priv6  ouy  jwur  ses  observa- 
tions astronomiques,  mais  fion  pour  lire, 
escrire  et  se  promener.  II  se  rendoit  mesme 
souvent  d'Arcetri  k  Florence,  seul  k  pied. 
Je  puis  vous  assurer  ce  fait,  et  je  ne  puis 
m'expliquer  en  quel  but  on  s'est  plu,  et  on 


se  pbdst  encore  k  propager  te!I«|antte8 
Je  tiena  de  luy  quelques  eaaibli  |i^ 
cieux,  et  j*ay  aussi  des  lcttrB8<|iljieQB- 
serve  comme  souvenirs  qui  me  Ml  das. 
Je  ne  vous  die  rien  davasb^isatte 
lettre.  Je  suis,  Monsieur,  de  vw  l»tiii 
humble  et  tr^  ob^isaant  serritnt. 
A  numsieur  Molihe.       Jobs  ftnu 

The  notice  of  the  vigonr  rfOdSn, 
at  sixtj-five,  enabling  him  tovific, 
though  with  enfeebled  visios,  bm 
Arcetri  to  Florence,  is  intereiiiDg. 

What  became  of  the  letei  of 
Ghilileo  to  Milton,  which  the  ktiff 
held 80 dear?  If hedidnotaendlk 
originala,  but  copies,  to  Louis  XIV^ 
they  may  be  still,  like  the  loK-bst 
MS.  of  the  Christian  Dodme^  mei- 
istence. 

I  terminate  this  selecticm  hf  t 
letter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  M.  Cum, 
which  explains  why  1h»  king 
sought  to  obtain  such  materisbytt 
he  requested  from  Milton,  m,  to 
serve  for  a  biography  of  the  floreD- 
tine  philosopher : 

Monsieur  Caasini,  en  vous  pritttde  ftixc 
une  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  Cfomga  h 
tr^  illustre  Galilee,  et  en  vous  fimmnat 
tous  les  mat^riaux  et  paitant  let  wapm 
de  fa,ire  cette  Notice,  je  la  diiaxoUwa^d 
d^tidllfe,  parce  que  je  fzonve  qae  cms  ^ 
en  ont  parli  jusqu'a  pr^nt  an  FodI  ps 
fait  d'une  mani^  satiafaisaata.  0^  m 
je  veux  bien  voui  dire  ^ue  la  Ko&t  qn 
vous  m'avez  remis,  quoique  pnfytaBert 
escrite  et  dans  Tesprit  qua  je  dkim  a 
part  quelques  omiasioiis,  ne  It  ftil  pM 
cependant  assez  connoistze.  Un  hmm 
comme  Galilee,  qui  a  esclairi  le  mauk  i'va 
^lat  si  brillant,  a  droit  a  eatm  mieveoBOt 
de  la  post^rit^.  Et  si  de  sod  teapioB  * 
cherch^  k  enterrersa  gloire  avecMMiDdni, 
je  dteirerois  moy  le  fiiire  reimiMcv-if 
faut  rendre  k  C^sar  oe  qui  qpitint  ■ 
C^sar.  Or  done  je  vous  pie  de  ffBOaana- 
cer  cette  Notice,  et  d'y  ajouter  ffasJed^ 
tails.  Car  dans  la  vie  d*nn  til ' 
rien  n'est  k  dMaigner,  tout  doit 
Bevenez  done  me  voir,  et  nous  6B 
ensemble.  Quoiqu*il  en  soit^jstw*^' 
cite  de  la  Notice  que  vous  m'aiK  msc^ 
et  la  conserve  pensant  bien  qw.fW  ^ 
avez  une  autre  copie.  Je  rovBtUft^^^ 
demain,  ou  appr&  demain.  Oftltttrf*^ 
je  prie  Dieu  voua  avoir  en  ses 
Ce  22  juillet. 

A  monsieur  Castini. 

afi*. 
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THE  WORKING  MAN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


rB  glorification  of  the  working 
man  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant circumstances  of  the  day.  It 
is  especially  significant  when  one 
observes  the  very  opposite  quarters 
from  which  the  votaries  of  the  new 
faith  are  drawn,  and  the  variety  of 
motive  which  underlies  their  out- 
ward unanimiiy.  Though  the  voices 
blend  in  chorus,  the  notes  are 
various,  and  the  harmony  of  tune 
covers  a  diversity  of  meaning,  just 
as  the  characters  in  an  opera  may 
be  heard  singing  different  verses  to 
the  same  air.  Much  of  this  admi- 
ration for  the  working  man  may  be 
traced  to  sentiment.  Well-to-do 
people,  when  the  disparities  of 
social  existence  force  themselves  too 
sharply  on  their  notice,  are  apt  to 
seek  a  cheap  relief  in  fiemcying  that 
a  peculiar  endowment  of  natural 
virtue  is  at  least  su£Blcient  compen- 
sation for  the  sufferings  of  the  pnoor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  formalities 
and  restraints  of  fashionable  society 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  ro- 
mantic revulsion  of  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  a  simple  and  homely  life. 
The  fine  ladies  and  dandified  gentle- 
men of  Queen  Anne's  time  dis- 
covered a  poetical  Arcadia  in  the 
shepherd's  hut.    At  a  later  day  in 

TOL.  LXIIX. — ^NO.  CCCCLXXIV. 


France,  the  Red  Indian  became  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  It  was  the  favou- 
rite trick  of  a  certain  school  of 
sentimentalists  to  introduce  the 
denizen  of  the  backwoods  into  the 
midst  of  some  scene  of  splendid 
and  boastful  civilisation,  and  to 
contrast  his  simple  manly  ways  and 
intuitive  wisdom  with  the  folly  and 
corruption  of  the  polished  world 
which  presumed  to  despise  his  bar- 
barism. Similar  admiration  for 
the  working  man  is  now  the  rage. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
admit  his  title  to  our  sympathy  and 
respect  as  an  honest  good-hearted 
fellow  who  has  to  work  desperately 
hard  for  a  meagre  pittance,  getting 
but  scant  justice,  and  too  often 
not  even  that,  and  enduring  habi- 
tual privations  with  a  patience 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ceptional distress,  sometimes  rises 
into  heroism.  The  fanaticism  of 
his  admirers  has  erected  him  into 
something  more  than  a  saint,  nearly 
a  deity.  We  are  asked  to  bow 
down  before  his  image  as  the 
noblest  manifestation  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  listen  to  his  voice  as 
the  oracle  of  almost  more  than 
human  wisdom.  The  counsels  of 
perfection  are  embodied  in  his  daily 
3  A2 
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life.  There  we  see  a  practical  exam- 
ple of  lofbj  patriotism,  and  the  most 
complete  negation  of  self.  Gifted 
with  mother- wit  and  '  wise  without 
the  schools/  his  instinctive  sagacity 
supplies  a  ready  and  infallible  so- 
lution of  the  most  difficult  social 
and  political  problems  which  have 
perplexed  the  wisest  of  every  other 
class.  A  suit  of  moleskins  and 
weekly  wages  not  exceeding  259. 
or  30«.  a  week,  are  the  exclusive 
conditions  of  this  fantastic  hagio- 
logy.  Innate  depravity  sets  in  with 
a  cloth  coat,  a  hat,  and  100/.  a  year. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed 
with  the  simple  noble  life  of  the 
working  man  as  portrayed  in  the 
idyllic  pictures  of  his  worshippers. 
Their  adoration  rises  into  a  kind  of 
cuUus,  and  one  can  only  reeret  that 
the  creed  which  embodies  it  should 
also  partake  so  much  of  fierce 
Athanasian  severity.  In  fact,  the 
worship  of  Labour  seems  to  be  chiefly 
relished  by  not  a  few  of  its  apos- 
tles for  the  sake  of  the  commma- 
tion  of  Capital  which  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  services.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  free  the  mind  from  a  pain- 
ful suspicion  that  their  religion 
consists  more  of  hatred  for  the 
capitalist,  than  affection  for  the 
working  man.  Indeed,  the  excep- 
tional candour  of  some  recent  re- 
velations has  betrayed  the  sincerity 
of  the  small,  though  talented  and 
noisy  sect,  which  has  adopted  the 
labourer  as  the  stalking-horse  of 
Comtist  propagandism.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  which  is  in  view, 
as  the  establishment  of  an  'orga- 
nised religion.'  The  working  man 
is  only  a  hard  and  handy  instru- 
ment caught  up  as  a  sort  of  batter- 
ing-ram against  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society.  An  argument 
which  starts  with  a  bitter  enume- 
ration of  the  miseries  of  the  work- 
ing man's  existence,  and  the  cruel 
and  abominable  injustice  to  which 
he  is  subjected  by  those  above  him, 


develops  into  a  sarcastic  demodft- 
tion  of  the  Christianity  which  codM 
inspire  a  wish  that^  by  industry  md 
self-restraint,   the  labourer  m^\ 
become  '  a  good  and  even  an  aflnenl 
citizen,'  to  use  Lord  ShafbeBbiii7'8 
sharply  rebuked  expression.  The 
partial  despotism  of  the  trades  ookais 
IS  lauded  as  a  useful  preparataon&r 
the    more  complete  and   absolute 
despotism  of  the  self-elected  priest- 
hood,  which  hopes  to  convert  the 
world  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
'  grinding  down  all  recalcitrant  ele- 
ments.' 

The  sentimentalists  who  profess 
such  admiration  of  the  woridng 
man,  partly  because  it  snits  the  ima- 
ginary principle  of  compen»tion  by 
which  they  reconcile  themselrea 
to  their  own  ease  and  wealth, 
and  partly  because  he  is  a  novel, 
picturesque  sort  of  person,  veiy 
different  from  the  ordinary  sodefj 
which  bores  them,  form  only  one 
branch  of  the  new  worship.  The 
atrabilious  and  distempered  sect, 
which  seeks  a  revolution  for  the 
gratification  of  its  spite  and  vanitj, 
is  still  less  numerous,  notwith- 
standing the  artful  echoes  of  Hi 
industrious  clamour.  The  great 
bulk  of  those  who  now  raise  the 
chorus  of  adulation  in  honour  of 
manual  labour,  fustian  jackets,  and 
weekly  wages  as  the  exclusive  sym- 
bols of  everything  that  is  noble  and 
virtuous  in  man,  belong  to  quite 
another  and  far  larger,  one  mar 
add  more  contemptible  class,  whose 
ruling  passion  is  simply  fear— fear 
all  the  more  cowardly  and  abject 
because  it  springs  from  a  TSgne, 
undefined,  misty  terror  of  things 
which  some  day  may  come  to  pass. 
There  is  an  old  story  describing  tlie 
consternation  of  a  village  on  ^ 
discovery  that  a  young  giant  was 
growing  up  in  its  midst.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  inhabitants  was  to 
discredit  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
the  factas' ridiculous  and  impossibk 
As  the  lad  kept  shooting  up  and 
towering  moi*e  and  more  aboTe  the 
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tallest  of  his  fellows,  his  abnormal 
stature  became  too  marked  for  anj 
one  to  question  it.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  idea  of  having  such  a  huge 
fellow  among  them  was  so  uncom- 
fortable, and  filled  the  mind  with 
such  awkward  misgivings  of  the 
possible  use  he  might  be  tempted  to 
make  of  his  superior  powers,  that  by 
tacit  consent  the  subject  was  never 
mentioned  in  good  society.  Some 
of  the  more  wily  neighbours  set  the 
example  of  always  addressing  the 
giant  as  if  he  were  only  an  orcOnary 
stripling — ^indeed,  rather  under  the 
average  physical  standard.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  treat  him  like  a 
boy,  ordering  him  about,  lecturing, 
and  advising  him  as  if  he  were  the 
most  helpless  and  ineffectual  crea- 
ture upon  earth.  Above  all  a  con- 
tinual warning  was  dinned  into  his 
ears  in  a  kindly  compassionate 
half-pitying  way,  that  he  must 
never  think  of  fighting,  as  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  it  in 
any  encounter  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  delusion  was  kept  up 
so  steadily  and  dexterously  that 
those  who  practised  it  not  only 
deceived  the  giant,  but  began  to  be 
deceived  themselves.  It  was  only 
by  various  accidental  and  unex- 
pected proofs  of  his  tremendous 
strength  that  the  truth  was  pro- 
claimed. Then  the  tactics  of  the 
neighbours  changed,  and  it  was 
who  should  humour  him  most. 
They  took  it  in  turns  to  wait 
ux)on  him  in  deputations,  to  make 
speeches  in  his  praise,  assuring 
him  that  he  was  the  flower  of 
his  race,  and  professing  the  most 
servile  and  unbounded  attachment 
to  his  person.  I  forget  the  end  of 
the  story.  Probably  if  he  was  at  all 
a  human  giant  this  everlasting 
prating  exasperated  him  so  that 
one  day  or  other  he  made  a  wild 
rush  at  the  humbugs  and  frightened 
them  into  letting  him  alone.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  the  fable 
is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  working  classes  have 


of  late  been  treated.  It  is  long 
since  their  real  strength  was  known 
to  society.  More  recently  they 
have  found  out  the  secret  for  then>. 
selves.  The  mesmerising  process 
of  flattering  talk  is  now  in  operation 
without  much  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful result.  A  clever  expedient 
was  tried  a  few  years  ago  of  di- 
viding all  public  questions  which 
could  not  be  suppressed  when  found 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  into 
two  classes — apolitical  and  social. 
The  former  were  those  really  impor- 
tant ones  relating  to  the  division 
of  power  between  statesmen,  and 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  latter  had  reference  only  to 
such  trifling  matters  as  the  health, 
nourishment,  and  general  welfare, 
moral  and  physical,  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  The  Social  Science 
Congress  was  a  sort  of  secluded, 
well  padded,  and  as  it  was  then 
imagined  effectually  deafened  cell 
into  which  popular  grievances  were- 
thrust  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  peace  of  public- 
men  the  device  has  proved  a  failure. 
These  wild-beast  social  questions 
have  broken  from  confinement,  and 
during  the  last  year  have  not  only 
been  wandering  up  and  down  the 
country,  roaring  before  hustings, 
and  sadly  discomfiting  candidates, 
but  have  even  begun  to  penetrate 
into  the  august  abode  of  the  Col- 
lective Wisdom.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  last  quarter  they  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived but  scant  courtesy ;  but  their 
have  not  been  without  effect  for  all 
that.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  m 
the  general  toadyism  of  working- 
men  which  is  now  prevalent.  In  the- 
abstract,  they  are  the  noblest  of 
men,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
nothing  can  be  too  good  for  them. 
As  for  the  concrete,  that  is  another 
question.  It  is  expected  that  the 
working  classes  will  be  satisfied 
with  so  eloquent  and  complinientaay 
a  recognition  of  their  claims.  There 
is  something  almost  incredibly 
blind  and  foolish  in  this  bat-eyed 
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delusion,  whicli  seems  to  be  common 
to  political  men  of  both  parties  at 
this  moment.  They  give  working 
men  votes,  they  will  give  them  the 
ballot  if  they  insist  upon  it,  they 
will  subscribe  even  for  the  look  of 
the  thing  to  send  a  tinker  or  tailor 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
yet  they  imag^e  the  working  classes 
are  such  dull,  senseless  idiots  that 
they  will  be  content  with  the  mere 
isicahj  of  power,  and  will  never 
dream  of  using  it  for  the  objects 
most  dear  to  their  hearts,  most 
pressing  in  their  relation  to  imme- 
diate and  eager  wants,  vital  almost, 
as  they  think. 

It  was  said  of  some  mechanician 
of  Nuremberg  that  he  had  con- 
trived a  figure  of  wood  and  springs 
which  could  reason  as  well  as  most 
country  parsons.  One  is  credibly 
informed  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  actually  articulate,  and  in  some 
respects  apparently  intelligent,  crea- 
tures in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
beHeve  that  that  House  and  the 
other  House  have  only  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  trades  unions 
and  effect  will  be  given  to  their 
orders :  that  if  they  say  the  funds 
of  the  unions  for  the  relief  of  sick- 
ness shall  be  divided  from  the  funds 
for  strikes  and  trade  disputes,  that 
division  will  thereupon  take  place ; 
that  if  th^  decide  upon  refusing 
trades  unions  protection  for  their 
funds,  such  as  is  granted  to  other 
joint-stock  companies,  the  unions 
will  obediently  submit.  To  any- 
body who  knows  anything  of  trades 
unions,  of  the  hold  they  have  not 
only  on  the  interest  but  the  loyalty 
of  the  working  classes,  of  the  way 
in  which  they  permeate  the  whole 
industrial  system,  not  in  this  .trade 
and  that  trade  only,  but  in  all 
trades  and  occupations  of  artisans, 
mechanics  and  common  labouring 
men,  without  I  believe  any  excep- 
tion, the  mere  mention  of  such  fan- 
cies is  enough  to  indicate  the  false 
conceptions  of  the  men  who  enter- 
tain them.     The  Eefbrm  Act  of 


1833  was  the  battie  of  theniddfe 
classes  against  the  upper  cbaei, 
and  the  battle  was  practieaDjim 
when  the  Act  was  cBmei  Tb 
firuits  of  the  victory  were  mpel 
as  a  matter  of  course.    TheBdora 
Act  of  1 867-8  is  generally  wmA 
to  have  been  a  similar  stroggkW 
tween  the  working  classes  and  Ik 
two  other  main  divisions  of  sodetj 
above  them.     This  is  not  so.   The 
working   classes,   in   tnith,  cared 
very  little  directly  about  the  reooK 
Act;  they  were  only  beginning  to     ^ 
care  about  it  as  a  means  to  an  eod, 
when  adnnt  people,  opposed  toaU 
their  views  and  interests,  aeeiiig 
this,   did  their  best  to  obtain  the 
franchise  for  them  in  the  fond  de- 
lusion that  if  they  got  the  Act  tfaej 
would  be  satisfied  and  would  nerer 
dream  of  using  it.    In  ^im  cue 
the  battle  has  yet  to  come.    In  pre- 
paration for  it, '  an  industzialpartj/ 
as  Mr.  Odgers's  committee  pbnie 
it,   is  being  formed.    A  Waridng       ^ 
Men's    Parliamentary   AanoBlam 
has  been  established  'to  orgoane 
fully  the  strength  of  the  openliire 
classes  as  an  electoral  power,  so 
that   when    necessary  it  maj  be 
brought  to  bear  with  effectonmy 
important  social  or  industmlquefi^ 
tion,  in  the  issue  of  which  thor  in- 
terests  are  involved.' 

Under  these  circumstuiceB  it  is 
certainly  to  be  desired  tint  ^ 
working  man  may  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguish  his  true  from  his  &Zv 
friends,  and  that  ihe  fonnsr  maf  |e 
moved  to  more  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion of  language  than  thef  Iat^ 
of  late  displayed. 

If  the  aim  of  argument  be  per- 
suasion, it  is  difficult  to  oonoei^ 
what  possible  good  can  oam  of  t 
style  of  discussion  which  iafiaiQ^ 
angry  passions  on  each  side  of  tte 
controversy,  and  wastes  itself  in 
fierce  recrimination,  which  stirs  1^ 
the  working  men  to  makeesoeBRW 
demands  and  hsErdens  tlie«apitaii^ 
in  his  refusal  of  even  moderate  coo- 
cessions.    Half  t^e  battle  troaH  Ib 
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Mfxm  if  capitalists  and  employers 
could  only  be  indnoed  to  look  at 
ike  trades  xmioh  question  cahnlj 
and  quietly.  This  is  Barey's  pro- 
ceM  irith  a  timid  or  perrerse  horse 
— ^whenever  it  shies  he  brings  it 
close  up  to  the  object  of  its  terror,  to 
look  at  it^  sniff  it^  paw  it,  and  so  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  Instead  of  exhibiting  trades 
unionism  in  a  plain,  simple  light 
— ^the  oommon-idaoe  prosaic  thing  it 
really  is — ^the  philosophical  friends 
of  labour  have  hitherto  delighted 
to  terrify  the  capitalist,  not  only  by 
the  tremendous  rights  they  claimed 
for  the  working  man,  but  by  their 
wild  and  bitter  imputations  on  his 
exnployel-s.  Such  attacks  neoes- 
sanly  provoke  retaliation.  While 
one  party  labours  to  portray  Capital 
as  a  bloated  and  insatiable  vampire, 
sucking  the  life  blood  of  poor 
Labour,  their  adversaries  almost 
blackenoutline  from  their  canvas  in 
a  fhrious  endeavour  adequately  to 
repiiesent  the  dark  malignity  of  the 
Vehmgericht  of  unionism. 

Amid  this  interchange  of  abuse, 
the  actual  issues  of  the  controversy 
become  more  and  more  hopelessly 
obscured  and  confused.  It  is  veiy 
seldom,  si^  the  author  of  Frieme 
<n  OmmeU,  that  any  good  thing 
appears  in  this  world  but  'there 
oomee  an  ugly  phantom  of  a  carica- 
ture of  it  which  sidles  up  against 
the  reiJity,  mouths  its  &vourite 
words  as  a  third-rate  actor  does  a 
great  part,  under-mimics  its  wisdom, 
over-acts  its  folly,  is  by  half  the 
world  tiken  for  it,  goes  some  way  to 
sappress  it  in  its  own  time,  and 
perhaps  lives  for  it  in  history.'  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  unions 
have  snffisred  more  fW>m  the  atrb* 
cities  of  Broadhead  or  the  ex- 
travagant pretensions  put  forward 
in:  their  behalf  by  sOme  of  their 
philosophical  supporters.  Another 
netfson  for  regretting  the  kind  of 
controversy  hitherto  carried  on  is 
the  waste  of  argument  ^Mch  it 
involves.   A  diseoalion  in  reference 


to  ideal  unions,  ideal  working  men, 
and  ideal  capitalists,  however  enter- 
taining as  an  exercise  of  wit,  is 
aboutas  useful  for  practical  purposes 
as  Raphael  Hythlodaye's  voyages 
as  a  geographical  guide, '  for  neywer 
we  remembered  to  enquire  of  him, 
nor  he  to  tell  us,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  Utopia  is  situate.' 

An  illustration  of  the  *  instinctive 
theorising  by  which  a  thing  looks 
to  the  eye  as  the  eye  likes  to  look' 
is  afforded  by  a  recent  article  in 
this  Magazine,  entitled  *  Trades 
Unionism  in  the  City  and  May  Fair/ 
It  illustrated  the  prevalentoonfnsion 
of  mind  on  the  subject  of  unionism 
in  two  ways — ^first,  in  the  absurd 
objections  to  unionism  which  it  com- 
bated; and  second,  in  the  almost 
equally  unreal  and  iUusory  parallel 
-^hioh  the  writer  drew  from  the 
working  man  point  of  view,  between 
the  operations  of  the  unions  and  the 
combinations  for  selfish  purposes 
observable  in  social  and  commercial 
life.  The  article  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  tu  quoque  to  the  opponents 
c^  trades  unionism.  It  is  all  very 
wellj  the  wrifcer  said  in  effect,  for 
you  greatmanufiMsturers,merchant8, 
•and  bankers,  for  you  lawyers  and 
physicians,  and  generally  for  all  you 
other  socuJ  'swells,'  with  your 
allies  and  satellites,  to  cry  out 
against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
working  men  who  presume  not  only 
to  decide  fbr  themselves  tiie  terms 
on  which  they  choose  to  dispose  of 
their  labour,  but  also  to  tal^  arti- 
ficial means  of  increasing  its  value, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  demand 
a  higher  price  for  it.  Granting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  these 
proceedings  are  objectionable  on 
grounds  of  public  poUcy,  don't  you 
do  the  same  P  Just  turn  your  eyes 
inwards,  consider  your  own  ways  of 
doing  business,  and  those  of  your 
neighbours,  and  show  if  you  can 
that  trades  unionism  is  not  in  spirit 
and  efibct  as  rampant  there  as 
among  the  operative  classes.  What 
are  the  Idns  of  Oourt,  the  College 
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of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Snr- 
geons,  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
even  the  Church  itself,  and  eveiy 
sectarian  body  of  clersymen,  but  so 
many  nnions  more  or  less  avowedly 
organised  for  trade  purposes?  What 
are  railways,  joint-stock  banks,joint- 
stock  tracing  companiea,  joint-stock 
manufactories,  but  trades  unions  ? 
Nor  does  unionism  stop  here.  It  is 
also  prevalent  in  social  and  political 
coteries  of  every  kind,  in  eveiy 
family  and  every  clique ;  in  fieict,  it 
is  on  the  principle  of  unionism  that 
the  whole  superatructure  of  modem 
society  is  reared. 

Ab  &r  as  it  is  directed  to  show 
the  utter  unreaaonableness  and  ab- 
surdity of  objections  on  the  ground 
of  public  morality  to  the  combina- 
tion of  working  men  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  higher  wages,  the  argu- 
ment of  this  article  is  unassailable. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  prospect  of 
any  progress  in  this  weary  labour 
and  capital  dispute,  until  it  is  fully 
and  fairly  recognised  that,  in  this 
respect,  working  men  are  only  trying 
to  better  themselves  like  other  peo- 
ple. One  might  as  well  think  to 
bring  two  parallel  lines  by  any 
degree  of  extension  to  a  meeting,  as 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  views  of 
trades  unionism,  until  the  idea  of 
any  special  wickedness  on  the  part 
of  the  operative  classes,  on  this 
ground, isaltogether  eradicated  from 
the  controversy.  Human  nature  in 
high  and  low,  in  broadcloth  and 
fu8tian,is  essentially  selfish;  and  the 
ruling  maxim  of  society  is,  simply. 
Take  care  of  number  one.  Every- 
body tries  to  dispose  of  his  posses- 
sions, whatever  they  are,  capital  or 
labour,  land  or  manufactures,  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  instinctive  ten- 
dency of  mankind  is  to  combine  for 
effecting  any  cherished  purpose. 
The  force  of  fagoting  is  the  moral 
of  the  most  flBimiliar  of  children's 
fables,  and  the  most  elementary 
lesson  of  practical  life.  In  the 
case  of  the  working  man,  a  mo- 


ment's reflection  will  show  tele 
would  be  simply  helpless  if  MijbBd 
from  his  fellows  and  acting  mkif 
for    himself.     He  might  u  i4l 
place  himself  absolutely  and  imn. 
servedly  in  his  master's  lumd8,aij* 
ing,  '  Do  with  me  what  yoa  lib, 
pay  so  much  now,  reduce  the  jA- 
tance  when  you  please,  disnuame 
or  recall  me  as  happens  to  suit  joor 
private  convenience,  ccmmder  i&e 
at  once  your  slave  and  debtor/  u 
surrender  his  right  of  oombinstion. 
If  any  difference  arose  between  his     ^ 
and  his  employer,  it  would  be  quite 
immaterial  to  the  latter  whether  or 
not  he  lost  the  services  of  a  ain^e 
workman,  but  to  the  woikman,  the 
question  would  probably  be  one  of 
^e  most  vital  kmd.    Even  aasom- 
ing  that  there  was  no  combinflyos 
among  employers,  no  black  list,  he 
might  not  just  at  the  moment  find 
another  situation  vacant^  and  tiie 
alternative     would     therefore   be 
either  concession  to  what  he  deemed 
unjust  and  oppressive  demand^or 
penury  and  hardship,  coming  close 
upon  starvation.     Such  are  natml 
instincts   on  this   matter,  tiiat  in 
Wales,  where  unions  have  not  jet 
penetiated,    whenever  the  miners 
have  a  difference  with  their  masters, 
the  beUman  goes  round  the  differ«it 
villages  to  summon  a  mass  meetii^ 
and  a  temporary   nnion  is  impro- 
vised for  the  occaaion.    As  to  the 
duty  of  considering  how  fiur  the  pro- 
motion of  one's  own  private  interest 
is  likely  to  clash  with  tlie  genenl 
interests  of  society  at  large,  ^  there 
is  any  excuse  for  n^lecting  it»  itis 
surely  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  ignorance  obscurestheir 
appreciation  of  wide  social  relatioDS, 
while  their  necessities,  pressing  opoD 
them  in  close  and  constant  si^ 
leave  no  breathing  time  to  thmk 
of  anything  except  the  deqierate 
stmegle  for  existence. 

That  working  men  hare  a  po- 
feet  right  to  demand  the  highest 
wages  they  can  get^  or  think  ^ 
can  get^  and  also  to  oomhioe  £r 
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the  purpose  of  ezerasmg  greater 
pressure  on  employers ;  and  that  in 
80  doing  thej  ore  only  obeying  a 
natnral  instinct  and  following  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  propositions  whicli  I  cannot 
conceive  any  reasonable  person  se- 
riously disputing.  Indeed,  they  are 
so  trite  and  obvious,  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  waste  words  in 
enforcing  them.  But  the  claims  of 
the  trades  union  go  much  further, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  argument  of 
the  article  in  question  is  diverted 
into  error  by  the  prepossessions  of 
the  writer.  The  argument  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  main  propo- 
sitions. Mrst,  that  the  practices 
of  working  men  are  subject  to,  and 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  econo- 
mical and  ethical  rules  as  the  prac- 
tices of  any  other  class ;  this,  I  pre- 
sume, everybody  will  admit  when 
set  forth  in  so  many  plain  words, 
however  apt  disputants  on  each  side 
may  be  to  forget  it  in  the  heat  of 
argument.  Second,  that  the  prac- 
tices by  whicli  working  men  seek 
to  promote  their  own  welfare,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  aU  other 
classes,  high  and  low  without  dis- 
tinction— a  proposition  which  can 
only  be  accepted  with  considerable 
qualification. 

The  writer  speaks  somewhat 
loosely  of  monopoUes  existing  under 
legal  sanction,  but  strictly  speaking 
oidy  one  of  the  instances  cited  by 
him  comes  within  the  cateffoxy  of 
absolute  monopolies.  Itis  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate.  Nobody  is 
allowed  to  practise  as  a  barrister 
without  having  been  called  to  the 
bar  by  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  the  monopoly 
to  which  the  unions  aspire.  They 
would  like  to  be  established  by  law 
as  so  many  close  corporations,  with 
power  to  limit  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  trades  to  such  members 
as  they  chose  to  enrol  and  on  such 
conditions  as  they  appointed.  As 
it  is,  they  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  modified  mono- 


poly similar  to  that  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Colle^  of  Surgeons^ 
There  is  no  legal  impediment  to 
anybody  who  chooses  setting  up  as 
a  physician  or  surgeon.  Homceopi^ 
thists,  herbalists,  and  bonesetters 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country, 
who  never  passed  any  examination 
or  joined  any  society,  and  who 
began  business  by  opening  a  shop  or 
putting  a  brass  plate  on  a  door, 
just  as  any  tradesman  might  do. 
But  of  course  they  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  presumption  in  being  sys- 
tematically 'cut'  by  regular  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  with  diplomas, 
and  suffer  in  public  estimation  from 
the  want  of  the  collegiate  guarantee 
of  competency.  To  say,  however, 
that  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  are  legalised  trades  unions 
ifi  to  confound  uie  specific  object  of 
these  institutions  with  one  of  its 
accidental  effects.  Certainly  they 
each  place  a  lucrative  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  men  who 
are  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
practising  therein  on  certain  speci- 
fied conditions;  and  outsiders  are 
either  absolutely  excluded  firom 
undertaking  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession, no  matter  how  competent  or 
how  willing  they  may  be  to  work 
and  others  to  employ  them,  or  are 
placed  under  the  ban  of  invidious 
distinctions  and  professional  insult. 
But  between  these  institutions  and 
the  unions  there  is  an  essential  and 
wide  distinction.  In  the  former 
case  the  monopoly  exists  and  was 
expressly  created  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred, 
but  of  the  public,  whom  it  was  thus 
intended  to  protect  against  incom- 
petent practitioners.  No  such  pre- 
text can  be  sustained  in  the  case  of 
the  unions.  As  a  rule  no  one  can 
become  a  member  of  a  union  until 
he  has  served  in  the  trade  for  so 
many  years,  and  notoriously  disra- 
pated,  lazy,  or  ill-conducted  work- 
men are  generally  refused  admis- 
sion.   But  this  is  done  merely  as 
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a  pTotection  to  the  fnnds  of  the 
aocieiy,  which  would  suffer  if  ex- 
posed to  the  demands  otekfamSoAvt 
or  dissolute  operative  oontinuallj 
out  of  work.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
eyidence  taken  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
jnission  any  trace  of  a  suggestion 
^ther  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires to  be  protected  by  a  test  of 
efficiency  being  applied  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  a  union,  or 
that  any  such  test  is  ever  actually 
applied  with  a  view  to  such  pro- 
tection. 

The  workmen  within  the  unions 
are  of  all  kinds ;  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. There  are  excellent  non- 
unionist  workmen  and  very  sorry 
.unionist  workmen.  In  one  respect 
the  unionist  generally  has  the  ad- 
vantage; he  is  more  often  steady 
and  sober  than  the  non-unionist, 
who  has  probably  never  joined  the 
union  of  his  trade  rather  on  account 
of  irregular  habits  and  want  of 
cash  for  punctual  payment  of  the 
fees  than  for  any  other  reason.  The 
objects  of  the  unions  have  been 
very  frankly  and  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged by  some  of  the  chief 
officials  of  those  bodies  when  ex- 
amined before  the  Oommission.  '  In 
a  selfish  world,'  said  Mr.  B.  Apple- 
garth^  secretary  of  the  Amal^ 
mated  Society  of  Carpenters,  '  the 
employers  look  out  for  their  own 
interests,  we  for  ours.'  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  said : 
^Eveiy  day  of  the  week  I  hear  that 
ike  isiterests  of  employer  and  em- 
•ployed  are  identicaL  I  scaroely  see 
now  that  can  be,  while  we  are  in  a 
state  of  society  which  recognises 
the  principle  of  buying^  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market.  It  is  their  interest  to  get 
the  labour  done  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
they  possibly  canj  and  it  is  ours  to 
g^et  as  high  a  rate  of  >  wages  as  pos- 
sible, and  you  ean  never  reconeiie 

these  two  things Whatis 

your  object  in  limiting  the  number 
of  appreatiees  F-^To  keep  the  wages 


up,  no  questk>n  of  xL  ....  WiH 
you  explain  your  objeoiaonitft|ieee 
work  ? — To  be  candid  wiiiliy«&(ttd 
that  is  the  best  way  of  d«j]]igii& 
the  question),  We  bdieve  thatitW 
a  tendency  to  ixijure  the  tnde;  ty 
is  to  say,  that  by  the  introd]ie&& 
of  piece  work,  and  evezy  OBe^ang 
allowed  to  use  his  own  diecnboi 
in    the     matter,    ulthnatelj  rar 
wages  would  be  brought  dowi  to 
something  like  the  swntmg  sjslaii 
among  the  tailors ;  and  so  we  endtt- 
vour  to  destroy  ihe  system  vlien- 
ever  we  possibly  can.    Have  pi 
found  that  piece  work  does  ledooe 
wages  ? — ^Yes,     certainly.'     Thos. 
Connolly,  stonemason,  said :  'These 
rules  are  made  for  men,  not  for 
masters ;  we  do  not  take  mastoi 
into  the  account  at  all  in  the  «^ 
rangement  of  the  matter;  wa  mentf 
look  upon  them  as  men  who  st^  in 
with  their  capita  and  who  vint  to 
get  the  greatest  profit  tiiey  otn  oat 
of  capital,  while  we  want  to  get  tbe 
greatest  profit  we  can  oat  of  onr 
labour.'   Mr.  Connolly  denied  that 
there  was  any  rule  that  if  a  nasoii 
got  a  bad  stone  he  vras  hcmsd  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  fimlt  and  go 
on  working  it  as  if  it  were  good, 
but  admitted  that  this  woaH  in  aH 
probability  be  the  course  follow^ 
the  bad  stone  being  pnrposeljco- 
vered  up  when  the  clerk  of  ^ 
works  approached.     'You  seon  to 
consider  that  if  a  stonemason  svo- 
oeeds  in  getting  a  bad  stone  into  & 
building  he  is  rather  a  shaip  tod 
clever    man  P — ^In  that  paitwnlar 
direction.  I  mean  that  hewooUiioi 
be  thought  under  any  bkime  or  i^ 
preach  on  the  part  of  his  V^ 
workmen  if  he  succeeded  in  ibi 
object  ? — Some  highly  moial  in» 
might  object  to  it.    The  P»^ 
result  of  the  mason  hiding  tius^ 
-stone  from  the  watchfhl  eye  rf  the 
clerk  of  the  woiks  till  it  ww  po* 
into  the  building  would  be  that^ 
stone  would  have  to  be  cat  oirto 
the  building  and  carved  aguof'' 
That  might  besa    Andtfaal«ff^ 
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lead  to  more  employment  and  more 
work  ? — It  might  give  a  little  more 
work,  but  it  is  not  with  that  object 
they  do  it,  becanse  men  do  not  take 
notions  of  economy  into  acconnt 
when  they  are  doing  what  is  con- 
venient to  their  ideas.' 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  and 
other  evidence  that  the  nnionists 
themselves  know  perfectly  well,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  own,  the  object 
of  their  combination — ^to  get  the 
highest  wages  for  the  least  amount 
of  work;  and  that  they  make  no 
pretence  of  protecting  the  public 
interest.  The  public  and  the  em- 
ployer, as  they  think  not  unjustly, 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

A  railway  is  also  spoken  as  a  mo- 
nopoly. Here  it  is  true,  again,  that 
a  monopoly  eadsts,  and  that  it  is  a 
gain  to  those  enjoying  it ;  but  that 
it  exists  is  due  not  to  any  favour 
for  the  company  to  which  Parlia- 
ment gave  the  concession  of  the 
line,  but  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
&ct  that  railways  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  run  belter  skelter  over  the 
country,  breaking  down  houses, 
intersecting  streets,  and  cutting 
np  estates  at  pleasure,  and  that 
Parliament  therefore  puts  a  restric- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  those  com- 
pulsory powers  as  to  the  taking  of 
land,  without  which  it  is  rarely 
possible  for  a  line  to  be  constructed. 
The  Church,  viewed  in  its  trades 
union  aspect,  resembles  the  medical 
corporations.  Theology  is  supposed, 
like  medicine,  to  be  beyond  the  or- 
dinary judgment  of  the  multitude ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
establish  a  guaranteed  order  of  or- 
thodox dei^ymen,  just  as  there  is  a 
guaranteed  body  of  competent  doc- 
tors and  surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  thepublic  £romMlingun- 
awares  into  the  hands  of  heterodox 
pastors,  whose  ignorance  or  heresy 
might  not  otherwise  be  discovered 
till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the 
mischief  done  by  them.  There  is  no 
restriction  upon  anybody  offering 


his  services  to  the  world  as  a  spi- 
ritual guide ;  the  rest  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  label,  and  there  is  no  more 
ground  for  charging  the  Church,  or 
indeed  any  other  religious  body, 
with  unionism  than  Mr.  Bass,  or 
any  other  manufacturer,  who  puts 
a  trade  mark  on  his  goods,  with 
an  intimation  that  without  it  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  genuine.  As 
for  tibe  Boyal  Academy,  I  must  con- 
fess my  inability  to  understand  how 
it  can  be  called  a  trades  union  in 
any  sense  of  the  term  whatever. 
Everybody  is  perfectly  free  to  paint, 
exhibit,  and  sell  pictures  to  any 
extent.  The  Boyal  Academy,  so 
fJEur  from  obstructing  professional 
painting,  provides  first  a  school  fot 
teaching  the  art,  and  next  a  hall 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictuj*es 
without  any  charge  to  the  exhibitor 
or  any  conditions  as  to  apprentice- 
ship, professional  charges  or  any- 
thing else.  The  number  of  picttires 
tendered  for  exhibition  has  hithertb 
&r  exceeded  the  accommodation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  and 
consequently  a  selection  only  of  the 
works  received  has  found  a  place  on 
the  walls,  and  though  the  new  hall 
is  larger  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  will  not  continue  in 
some  degree  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  various  artistic  associations  bn 
the  same  principle  as  the  Academy, 
some  of  wem  of  a  very  democratic 
and  independent  character,  but 
mere  physical  conditions  of  space 
compel  tiiem  all  to  do  just  as  th^ 
much  reviled  Academy  does,  and 
make  a  selection  of  proffered  con^ 
tributions.  Indeed  the  charge  x^iade 
against  the  Academy  might  equlklly 
be  made  against  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine  or  any  other  periodical, 
who  having  only  room  for  so  many 
articles  accepts  some  and  rejects 
others.  The  influence  which 'the 
Academy  exercises  is  simply  a 
matter  of  popular  fashion  and  t^st^, 
or  want  of  taste  (very  pernicious 
and  deplorable  as  I  think),  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with^'^ 
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legal  incorporation.  To  complete 
the  analogy  between  the  Academy 
and  a  trtuies  union,  it  should  be 
shown  that  Sir  F.  Grant  and  the 
other  members  insist  on  every  artist 
subscribing  to  the  association,  bind- 
ing himse^  solemnly  under  severe 
penalties  never  to  work  more  than, 
say,  three  hours  a  day,  never  to 
mix  more  than  one  tint  on  his  pa- 
lette at  a  time,  if  a  landscape 
painter  never  to  introduce  figures, 
to  ignore  backgrounds  if  a  figure 
painter,  and  always  to  charge  for 
his  works  by  the  day  (not  piece 
work)  according  to  a  uniform  tariff 
imposed  compulsorily  on  every 
painter,  on  the  principle  that  every 
tea-tray  daub  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
Landseer  or  a  Millais.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  also  an  obligation  to 
'picket*  the  streets  where  any  ar- 
tut  lived  who  declined  to  obey  these 
rules,  to  hoot  and  hustle  ike  of- 
fenders when  they  ventured  out  of 
doors,  and  to  reftise  to  work  for  any 
dealer  or  patron  who  gave  a  com- 
mission to  a  '  knobstick '  artist. 

The  distinction  between  the 
unions  and  the  other  associations  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
wide  and  distinctly  marked.  In  the 
case  of  the  unions  the  express  and 
primary  object  of  the  monopoly  is 
to  benefit  those  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred.  In  the  other  case,  the 
express  and  primary  object,  in  fact 
the  only  raison  d*itre  of  ihe  mo- 
nopoly, is  to  promote  the  public 
advantage  by  preventing  unskilled 
persons  from  undertaking  duties, 
from  the  incompetent  performance 
of  which  services  public  mischief 
might  arise;  whatever  profit  the 
members  of  any  of  the  societies  in 
question  may  happen  to  derive  from 
tne  monopoly  thus  created,  is  only 
a  secondary  and  accidental  circum- 
stance. In  short,  the  two  cases,  so 
&r  frt>m  resembling  each  other,  are 
as  contrary  and  opposite  as  can  be 
conceived.  While  the  one  is  a  re- 
straint imposed  by  and  for  the 
public,  the  other  is  a  restraint  im- 


posed, against  the  public  sod  on 
behalf  of  a  special  and  HmitedclagB. 

So  much  for  the  allied  iuk)gj 
between  the  unions  andthe  Ttiiou 
legal,  medical,  and  other  aasocii^ 
tions  specifically  and  fo^IuJiJs&D^ 
tioned  by  law.  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  other  analogy  which  it  rag- 
gested  between  the  miions  aodtbe 
ordinary  operations  of  cominene 
and  society. 

The  members  of  a  union  aie,  of 
course,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  partners  of  any  house  of  ^ 
business,  or  the  shareholdenofanj 
joint-stock  company.  Thej  put 
their  labour  into  a  common  stcdc, 
and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  its 
sale  just  as  the  partners  orsbftre- 
holders  do  with  their  business  skill 
or  capital.  And  working  men  m 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  act  thus  io 
unison,  as  any  brokers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  or  private  peisons 
with  savings  to  invest  All  this  is 
perfectly  clear  and  indispaUbk.  i 
J^^obody  inhis  senses  whose  attention 
was  distinctly  called  to  the  matter, 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  donbt^ 
ing  it,  thougb  certain  prqwsKSsions 
and  vi^;ue  loose  habits  of  tboogM 
have  hitherto  prevented  manj  capi- 
talists and  employers  from  fnllj 
appreciating  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

For  the  purpose  of  startling 
people  of  this  turn  of  mind  mw 
serious  consideration  of  the  snbject, 
the  writer  of  *  Trades  Unionism  in  the 
City  and  May  Fair '  put  the  asscrtfon 
in  a  very  strong,  sensational  light 
Take  the  case,  he  said,  of  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  a  willing  aUe  clerk 
applies  for  a  situation.  The  mer- 
chant is  of  opinion  that  be  has 
already  sufficient  assistance  in  his 
business,  and  declines  to  dimioish 
his  income  by  employing  another 
hand  whose  services  he  does  not 
require.  *  My  profits  are  mj  own,' 
says  the  merchant,  '  and  since  I 
earn  every  farthing  of  mj  incosi^ 
I  may  do  with  it  what  I  ^^ 
*  And,'  answers  the  unioiM  '*"*• 
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my  labour  is  mj  own,  a  man  who 
does  me  no  service  has  no  right  to 
reproach  me  if  I  give  him  no  pay. 
I  may  sell  my  labour  for  what  it 
will  bring ;  and  no  man  to  whom  I 
am  not  indebted  can  blame  me  for 
not  handing  oyer  to  him  a  portion 
of  my  income,  as  I  should  do  if  I 
were  to  work  with  non-unionists.' 
If  the  proposition  stopped  here,  if 
nothing  more  were  asserted  than 
that  the  unionists  had  as  much 
right  to  use  their  own  discretion  in 
disposing  of  their  labour,  as  the 
merchant  in  disposing  of  his  capi- 
tal, nobody  could  impugn  it.  But 
is  this  aU  the  unionists  claim? 
Certainly  not.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  parallel,  the  merchant, 
after  declining  to  take  the  clerk 
who  applied  for  a  situation  into  his 
own  employment,  should  have  gone 
on  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  must 
consider  himself  debarred  from 
seeking  employment  on  any  terms 
anywhere  else,  and  should  further 
have  given  warning  to  all  em- 
ployers in  the  district  that,  if  they 
engaged  this  young  man  now,  he 
should  regard  them  as  enemies,  and 
suspend  all  intercourse  with  them. 
The  unionists  assume  the  right  not 
merely  of  making  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  their  employers, 
but  of  dictating  to  other  people, 
who  do  not  recognise  their  authority, 
into  what  arrangements  they  may 
or  may  not  enter. 

The  other  social  illustrations  of 
the  writer  are  open  to  much  the 
same  remark.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  disappointed  people  who 
fail  to  obtain  mvitations  to  a  grand 
party  or  a  share  of  ministerial 
patronage  stand  on  the  same 
looting  as  the  excluded  non-union- 
ists, and  have  just  as  much  rea- 
son for  complaint,  it  maybe  observed 
that  in  the  first  place  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  giver  of  the  party  and 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  really 
belong  to  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
are  under  their  control  in  a  sense 
which  cannot  be  admitted  of  the 


property  claimed  by  the  unionists 
in  the  kind  of  labour  which  they 
assume  to  regulate.  In  the  second 
place,  the  transactions  suggested 
stop  short  at  the  refusal  to  issue 
an  invitation  or  bestow  a  place, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  union- 
ists the  injury  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  merely  denying  non- 
unionists  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  union  feast,  but  also  liberty 
to  seek  the  means  of  breaking 
their  fast  elsewhere,  and  denoun- 
cing severe  penalties  against  all 
who  should  dare  to  give  them 
shelter  or  food.  There  is  obviously 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween saying,  '  You  shall  not  come 
to  my  dinner,  or  ball,  or  lawn parfy,' 
and  '  You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  anybody's  dinner,  ball,  or  lawn 
pariy,  however  vrilling  they  may  be 
to  have  you ; '  between  saying,  *  You 
shall  not  have  this  or  that  place 
in  my  office,'  and  ^  You  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  place  from  any  one  else ; '  between 
saying,  'You  shall  not  work  with 
us,'  and  '  You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  at  all,  and  nobody  shall  be 
allowed  to  employ  you.' 

Stripped  of  irrelevant  and  per- 
verted illustrations  the  argument 
embodied  in  the  article  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  simply  comes 
to  this :  that,  as  I  said  before,  this 
is  a  selfish  world,  that  masters  are 
selfish,  just  as  men  are  selfish, 
and  that  everybody  tries  to  do 
the  best  he  can,  first  for  himself, 
and  next  for  his  relations  and 
friends.  The  discovery  rather  re- 
minds one  of  another  remarkable 
circumstance  which  Moliere's  shop- 
keeper learned  from  his  master  of 
philosophy,  '  Quoi !  quand  je  dis: 
Nicole,  apportez-moi  mes  pantoufles, 
et  me  donnez  mon  bonnet  de  nuit, 
c'est  de  la  prose  ?  Par  ma  foi,  il  y  a 
plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis 
da  la  prose,  sans  que  j'en  snsse 
rien.'  Of  course  if  unionism  is  only 
another  name  for  human  nature  we 
can  understand  how  everybody  may 
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be  a  nnionist,  just  as  M.  Jotundain 
spoke  prose,  without  having  any 
idea  of  it.  That  such  a  conclnsion 
dionld  require  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
confusion  and  bewilderment  into 
which  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
labour  has  unfortunately  &lleu. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  the  frank 
and  candid  acknowledgments  of 
the  men  themselves  contained  in 
the  blue  books  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
or  deny  that  unionism  is  not  merely 
a  phase  of  that  selfishness  which  is 
common  to  all  classes,  but  that  it 
does  embody  practices  and  ideas 
which  are  now-a-days  discarded  by 
intelligent  and  educated  society. 
One  of  the  Aindamental  principles 
of  the  system  is,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  beine  a  fixed  quantity, 
independent  of  all  efforts  to  develop 
it  by  a  cheap  and  ready  supply,  it  is 
the  interest  of  working  men  to  ad- 
mit as  few  as  possible  to  a  share  of 
it,  and  to  insist  upon  those  admitted 
doing  all  they  can  to  spread  it  out 
by  aortificial  delays.  ^The  limita- 
tion of  apprentices,'  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Flint  Glassmakers,  *"  is 
simply  because  we  consider  that, 
as  working  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  trade  and  de- 
voted a  number  of  years  to  learn  ity 
we  have  a  right  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure to  limit  the  supply  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  demand  may 
be.'  Again,  the  Manchester  brick- 
makers  claim  an  area  of  4  miles 
round  Manchester,  120  square 
miles  in  all,  as  their  peculiar  dis- 
trict, within  which  they  permit  no 
bricks  to  be  made  except  by  Man- 
chester union  men,  nor  any  bricks 
to  be  used  except  those  made 
within  the  district.  Among  other 
rules  of  the  building  trade  in  that 
quarter  are  these:  that  no  machine* 
made  bricks  are  to  be  tolerated 
either  by  brickmakers  or  brick- 
layers; that  no  quarry-worked  stone 
is  to  be  admitted;  that  *  every 
bricklayer  is  to  have  one  labourer 


to  attend  upon  him,  wlte&Br  there 
is  work  for  the  latter  to  doorwt; ' 
that  ^no  bricks  are  tobevWed 
in  a  barrow;'  and  that 'kbooxen 
are  not  to  go  up  one  ladder  sai 
come    down   another,'  tbe  object 
being  of  course  to  protnM  the 
work  as  long  as  possible.    Tbe  le. 
gulationa  against  ^chasiiig'  me 
from  the  same  Mlacy  of  a  lisdied 
quantity  of  labour  fordistribatioiL; 
the  possibilify  of  developing  the 
amount  by  means  of  inda^os 
and   economical  production  bein^ 
altogether  ignored.    Ignoruiee  d    ^ 
political  economy  is  oertunlj  do 
crime.    But  it  is  one  thing  to  argue 
that  the  unionists  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  protection  of  the  kw  be- 
cause they  still  cling  to  fooliBh  aod 
exploded   notions    of  supply  and 
demand,  and  a  very  differait  thing 
to  encourage  them  in  these  d^- 
sions  by  assuring  them  thai  thej 
are  doing  only  the  same  asereiy- 
body  else. 

It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  \ 
anything  like  an  amicable  ni^^pn^' 
7n£nt  between  the  working  meo  ftnd 
their  employers  unless  Ibe  contro- 
versy is  argued  out  with  le&RCce  to 
real  living  human  beings  and  actual 
existing  institutions,  and  the  plun* 
hard,  prosaic  issues  arising  there- 
fi^m.  There  are  three  points  of 
view  from  which  unionism  naj  he 
regarded,  and  I  will  briefly  mentioa 
them.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the 
public  aspect  of  the  case.  Gertiinij 
we  are  all  interested  in  tiie  pn*- 
sperity  of  national  conunerce  and 
industry.  If  the  workmen  sad  em- 
ployers between  them  were  to  force 
up  prices  ^to  a  degree  which  exposed 
any  national  indnstxy,  such  as  iroD 
manufactures,  cotton  spinning,  or 
calico  piintii^,  to  minons  fore^ 
competition,  and  if  the  indostrf 
thereupon  declined,  that  vovid  be 
undoubtedly  a  public  loss  of  a  veiy 
serious  and  alarming  kind.  That 
it  is  not  an  impossible  or  eves  va- 
probable  danger  seems  to  be  pit»Tnl 
by  the  evidence  before  the  Oom^ 
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aion;  as^  regards  certain  branchee 
of  iron  manofaetnre,  for  example, 
waniings  have  been  given  which  it 
would  oe  well  noii  to  neglect,  that 
in  fixing,  prices  the  capaoi^  of 
foreign  rivals  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  calcnlation.  In  this  re- 
spect workmen  and  capitalists  most, 
I  think,  share  the  blame  between 
them;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  a  great  degree  it  is, 
as  &r  as  it  arises  from  the  unions, 
only  a  temporary  danger,  seeing 
thatnnionism  is  spreading  rapidly 
all  over  Europe,  and  that  if  it  affects 
prioes  it  will  soon  everywhere  weigh 
the  scale  as  a  common  element  of 
cost. 

The  London  tailors,  for  example, 
during  their  last  strike  received  not 
merely  moral  support  but  a  certain 
amount  of  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  tailors  of  Paris.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Work«> 
in^  Men's  Association  in  London 
the  case  of  the  Bouen  cotton*spin- 
ners  was  considered.  We  may  smile 
at  the  affectation  of '  Citizen  Apple- 
garth  '  and  '  Citizen  Marx'  moving 
resolutions,  but  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  agreed  to  support  the 
French  workmen  on  stnke  is  a 
substantial  and  significant  fact. 
Unionism  has  taken  deep  root  in 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The 
other  day  the  iron-puddlers  of  Se- 
raing,  near  Li^ge,  struck  on  some 
question  of  hours  and  wages,  and 
&e  coal-miners  siding  wi&  them, 
struck  too.  Mr.  Markham,  who 
ooufidently  predicted  to  the  Boyal 
CoDomissiontheBpeedytnuiisferofvi^ 
liooa  English  industries  to  Belgium, 
in  consequence  of  the  politeness 
and  docility  of  the  working  classes 
of  that  kingdom,  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  newspaper  para- 
graph : — '  A  despatch  sent  to  us 
frona  li^ge  yesterday  informs  us 
that  the  strike  is  assuming  more 
and  more  serious  proportions.  Be- 
Hides  three  battalions  of  infimtry, 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry  coming 
&om  Louvain  have  arrived  on  the 


spot.  Those  troops  were  concen- 
trated in  Ihe  court  of  the  Cockerill 
establishment,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  a  conflict  would  take 
place  during  the  night.  The  work- 
men of  several  other  coUeries  have 
struck  work,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  left  their  business 
is  calculated  at  six  thousand.'  At 
Zurich  the  carpenters,  bookbinders^ 
and  smiths  have  formed  trade  so- 
cieties. There  was  lately  a  great 
strike  among  the  ribbon-weavers 
of  Basle,  wHch  was  assisted  not 
only  by  waggon  loads  of  wood, 
apples,  potatoes,  &c,  from  the  agri- 
cultural  parts  of  the  canton,  but 
by  subscriptions  from  as  great  a 
distance  as  Nuremberg  and  Nice. 
The  building  trades  of  Geneva  are 
also  in  league.  Unions  have  been 
started  in  Berlin  and  other  parts 
of  Prussia.  At  Iserlohn  the  zinc 
miners  lately  had  a  successful  strike 
for  reduced  hoursof  work  and  higher 
wages.  The  Saxon  miners  too,  have 
combined  to  obtain  more  advanta- 
geous terms. 

Apart  from  national  interests,  the 
public  has  another  interest  as  a  con- 
sumer, but  there  is  no  tangible  evi- 
dence that  consumers  have  as  yet 
been  greatly  injured  by  unionism. 
There  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in 
those  who  refuse  to  recognise  a  na- 
tural price  for  labour  talking  of  a 
natural  price  for  the  products  of 
labour.  In  each  case  the  price  of 
the  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch,  and 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  whatever 
the  rate  of  wages  may  be,  the  capi- 
talist may  be  trusted  to  exact  from 
the  consumer  as  high  a  price  as  he 
thinks  he  has  any  clumce  of  getting. 
Next  we  come  to  the  capitalist  him- 
self. He  thinks,  very  naturally, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  profit 
on  his  money  and  personal  exertions, 
but  the  simple  test  in  any  case  of 
doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his 
profits  is  just  this — whether  he  can 
make  more  in  any  other  business ; 
if  he  can,  he  has  only  to  transfer 
his  capital  into  it;  if  he  can't,  then 
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he  has  nothing  more  to  complain  of 
than  his  own  favonrite  role  that  the 
price  of  a  thing  is  what  anybody 
will  give  for  it.  To  a  certain  extent 
his  interest  and  that  of  his  workmen 
are  identical — ^both  desire  that  their 
joint  product  shall  be  sold  at  the 
highest  possible  price.  Their  inte- 
rests separate  when  it  comes  to  a 
diyision  of  the  spoil.  As  a  rule  it 
wonld  appear  that  each  obtains  in 
the  first  place  a  certain  average 
minimum,  which  is  as  near  a  na- 
tural price  as  anything  can  be — that 
is  to  say,  the  workmen  receive  the 
means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
capitalist  the  current  rate  of  interest 
on  money,  pUu  so  much  for  his  ge- 
neral skill  and  labour.  The  real 
struggle  is  carried  on  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  surplus  profits  after  these 
charges  have  been  allowed  for,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  result  must 
be  pretty  much  a  question  of  their 
respective  strength.  The  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  perpetual 
higgling  thus  occasioned  is  the  great 
complaint  of  the  employer  class. 
They  look  around  and  find  it  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  the  labouring, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  weekly  wage- 
paid  class.  A  strike  is  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  unknown  beyond  those 
limits.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A  strike  is  the  desperate  remedy  of 
desperate  men,  and  the  simple  reason 
why  they  are  desperate  is  the  pain- 
ful unsteadiness  and  instabihiy  of 
their  position.  They  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  with  abundant  work  at 
good  wages  for  a  while  and  then 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  in 
such  a  controversy  than  the  rate  of 
wages  which  is  often  quoted  against 
unionists  on  strike  as  proof  of  their 
exorbitant  demands.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  so  much  as  its 
fluctuation  and  frequent  suspension 
from  no  fault  of  theirs,  of  which  they 
complain.  As  an  old  puddler  put 
it^  he  did  not  see  why  working  men's 
wages  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  to 
suit  employers.   Ezceptionaily  high 


wages,  in  fact,  do  nearly  ig  madi 
mischief  as  the  rednctions  windiare 
apt  to  follow.  It  18  easy  to  aijtiie 
men  should  be  frugal  and  pttm^t 
and  save  up  for  the  rainy  daj.  Bsfc 
wemust  just  take  working  nenisve 
find  them;  and  practically  ilkibeir 
unions  alone  which  enable  tiaa  to 
equalise  their  earnings  andspad 
them  over  the  year  so  as  to^ 
them  clear  of  starvation  and  ibe 
workhouse. 

It  is  an  instructive  ciicnmsittce 
that  the  most  constant  and  eaniest 
battle  of  the  working  man  is  not  ao 
much  for  higher  wages  as  fen*  a  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  work.  In 
one  sense,  of  course,  the  two  things 
mean  the  same ;  but  there  is  also  a 
distinction  which  it  is  ew5w*ntia]  to 
observe.  The  employer  gora  into 
business  with  the  view  of  working  as 
hard  as  he  can  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  and  then  retiring  on  a 
competency,  the  business  being  sold 
or  handed  over  to  his  sons.  Bat 
the  working  man,  who  has  nobbing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  hfe  of  la- 
bour, naturally  desires  to  limit  his 
work  to  such  a  pace  as  shalL  allow 
him  a  certain  amount  <£  enjoy- 
ment day  by  day,  and  shall  ako  not 
exhaust  his  strength  prematurely. 
Moreover  the  employer,  with  a  large 
capital  and  large  profits,  can  afibrd 
to  run  risks  which  when  fortune 
turns  against  him  tell  terribly  upon 
his  labourers,  who  but  for  the  union 
would  have  nothing  to  faU  back 
upon.  A  navvy  in  a  river-aide  tip- 
room  was  recently  heardexpoonding 
his  views  on  this  question  to  an  au- 
dience of  his  own  class,  who  met 
with  approving  nods  and  murmurs 
his  remark  tl^t  '  what  he  wasted 
was  that  if  he  worked  hard  while 
he  could,  he  should  be  took  careof 
arterwards.'  This  really  sums  up 
the  ideal  of  working-class  aapira- 
tions,  and  if  masters  could  only 
bring  themselves  to  understand  i^ 
they  would  find  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  now  diitiicsMP 
them  much  less  difficult  than  ^y 
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iinagine.    Their  cardinal  error  is  in 
Bmcjing  that  they  can  deal  in  la- 
hour  joist  as  they  can  in  coals  or 
iron.    They  forget  that  while  the 
ordinary  oonunoditieR  of  the  market 
can  he  stored  up  till  the  demand 
arises,   labour  has  mouths  to  feed 
whether  there  is  a  demand  or  not. 
Another  neglected  consideration  is 
that  such  things  as  timber  and  pig- 
iron  are  of  a  fixed  and  permanent 
quality  which  can  be  easily  tested 
when  the  purchase  is  made,  whereas 
the  value  of  labour  depends  on  the 
mood  of  the  labourer,  which  varies 
with  his  treatment,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  his  contentment  or  dis- 
contentment with  it.      If  masters 
would  only  set  their  minds  to  work 
to  devise  some  system  of  guaranteed 
and  steady  maintenance  for  their 
workmen,  they  would  soon  find  that 
they  had  broken  down  the  tyranny  of 
unions  and  secured  a  very  different 
kind  of  labour  from  any  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.     The 
evidence  of  Mr.  George  Elliot,  the 
member  for  North  Durham,  is  very 
instructive  on  this  point.   He  hegan 
life  as  a  pit-boy  at  nine  years  of 
age,  work^  as  a  lad  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  and  saw  those  hours  gradually 
reduced  by  agitation  and  combina- 
tion to  fourteen  and  then  to  twelve. 
He  has  since  been  a  manager  and 
owner    of   collieries   himself,  and 
speaks    therefore  with    a  peculiar 
^owledge  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
both  sides  of  the  question.    He  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  long  engage- 
ments.     He    persuaded    tHe    late 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  to  give 
up  the  modem  practice  of  monthly 
hirings  and  go  back  to  the  old  hir- 
ings  by  the  year.     '  The  yearly  hir- 
ing,' he  says,  *  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  workman  and  a  greater  comfort 
to  the  owner ;  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  all  been  much  more  orderly  and 
comfortable  under  that  system  than 
we  were  when  we  had  that  change 
to   the  monthly   hiring.  .  .  .    A&. 
Roebuck :   The  yearly  hiring  does 
away  with  the  power  of  the  union 
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organisation,  as  lunderstandyoup-^ 
It  does  so  to  a  great  extent^  except- 
ing at  the  time  when  the  contract 
has  to  be  made ;  the  union  operates 
then,  and  it  operates  very  strongly. 
...  A  little  of  the  paternal  sys- 
tem is  very  useful,  becatise  you  can 
then  keep  your  men  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty.    I  am  sure  it  is  better  not 
to  be  always  changing  your  wages.' 
The  co-operative  system  is  natu- 
rally suggested  to  the  mind  in  this 
connection.     Co-operation  is  an  un- 
fortunately indefinite  word,  which 
is  carelessly  and   indiscriminately 
applied  to  very  different  forms  of 
industrial  alliance.     First  there  are 
co-operative    stores    by  means    of 
which  members  are  enabled  to  ob- 
tain goods  at  reduced  rates,  by  dis- 
pensing in  a  great  measure  with 
middle  men.     This  kind  of  co-ope- 
ration is  confined  to  no  class ;    a 
conspicuous  and  successful  example 
has    lately  been    afforded   by  the 
clerks  of  the  Civil  Service.     Then 
there  is  the  simple  association  prin- 
ciple, as   carried   out  by  Messrs. 
Crossley    of  Halifax,  where    cus- 
tomers and  servants  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  small  shares 
in  the  business  at  par  when  issued, 
a  certain  proportion  of  shares  being 
set  aside  for  foremen  and  others, 
who  are  charged  5  per  cent,  interest 
till    the    calls  are  paid.     This  is 
a  very  good  way  of  elevating  the 
position  of  the  more  provident  and 
higher  class  of  workmen ;  but  the 
Messrs.  Crossley  themselves  admit 
a  partial  fidlure.     '  We  have  not,' 
they  say,   'succeeded  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  moM 
of  the  workers  in  our  establishment, 
those  who  hold  shares  being  for  the 
most  part  foremen  and  overlookers.' 
Another  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  division  of  a  certain 
sluure  of  profit  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  among  tiie  work  people ;  and 
there  is  also  a  combination  of  asso- 
oiation  and  bonus  which  has  been 
found  to  work  even  better  than  any 
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of  the  other  ezperimentB.  The  laet^ 
named  system  is  in  force  at  the 
Whitwood  and  Methley  collieriee, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Briggs,  Son 
and  Co. 

The  workers  have  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  shares  if  they  choose ; 
they  receive  the  average  market 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  addition  a 
participation  in  the  profits  above  to 
per  cent,  calculated  according  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Briggs  has  himself  indicated 
the  principle  of  the  arrangement 
in  his  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  strike  for  higher  wages 
in  the  other  collieries :  *  I  think  if 
the  men  understood  it  properly  they 
would  say,  There  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  demand  agreat  advance  of  wages ; 
if  the  colliery  is  unusually  pro- 
,  eperous,  we  shall  get  it  in  our  bonus, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it  weekly  we 
shall  get  it  at  the  year's  end.'  In 
fact  on  several  occasions  Messrs. 
Briggs's  men  have  stuck  to  work, 
while  the  surrounding  pits  'played' 
(that  is  discontinued  work)  for 
one  or  more  days,  and  masters 
and  men  were  disputing  about  the 
rate  of  wages.  A  play-day,  it 
should  be  observed,  on  the  two 
collieries  in  question  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  from  i2ol.  to  150Z.  on  account 
of  the  machinery,  ponies  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  men  kept  idle  by  the 
absence  of  the  miners.  It  is  worth 
consideration  whether  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  annuities  and  in- 
surance might  not  be  combined 
with  the  co-operative  system  as  a 
sort  of  assurance  for  the  capitalists 
against  exceptional  fluctuations  of 
trade.  The  Post  Office  offers  special 
terms  for  such  cases. 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  form 
of  co-operation,  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  this  movement  that  the  only 
prospect  seems  to  be  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  a  cessation  of  the  old 
and  dangerous  feud  between  them. 
If  the  fiiends  of  the  working  man 
would  take  up  the  question  cahnly 


ftnd  temperately^  pointmgaliDiis 
capitalists  suc^   oonsidenlBa  u 
we  have  briefly  indicated,  i&i  ai 
the   same  time    candidij  nni^ 
their  proteges  against  such  tski 
unionism    as  rattening,  pk^tiiis, 
artificial  rules  for  hindemgiork, 
and  resistance  to  machinerj,  qdc 
might  hope  to  see  a  good  lok* 
standing    established  before  ke 
between  the   'two  nations.'    Bs 
mere  flatteiy  of  labour,  sopluslKil 
excuses  for  its  errore,  and  wild  laii 
against  the   selfishness  and  ink* 
manity  of  capital,  will  onl  j  videa 
the  breach  and  prolong  the  oaahn 

Since  this  article  was  irnitBitk 
final  report  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion has  appeared,  ^m  the  ac- 
count, or  rather  we  sboTild  ay 
accounts,  which  it  fomjahes  of  the 
principles  and  working  of  the 
unions,  little  is  to  be  learned  \hax 
was  not  known  before;  hat  a 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Eennsa 
Merivale  analyses  more  abJj  and 
fully  than  we  can  pretmd  iodo,  the 
main  object  of  the  contest  between 
capital  and  labour  and  ite  econo- 
mical effects.  The  chief  interest 
attaches  of  course  to  tiie  proposals 
of  the  Commission.  These  amount 
briefly  and  substantially  to  to— 
that  the  existing  law  as  to  con- 
spiracies should  be  relaxed  so  m  to 
legalise  combinations  of  workmen 
and  strikes,  under  all  ciicamstaiioes 
— according  to  the  minority;  widi 
the  exception  (according  to  the 
majority)  of  cases  where  the  acts 
involve  breaches  of  contract,  or  re- 
fusal to  work  with  a  particBlar 
person.  The  majori^  wonld  retein 
the  special  law  now  inforee  agwDSt 
picketing,  the  minority  being  for 
repealing  it  and  leaving  an  j  viofence 
of  that  kind  to  be  dealt  with  bf  the 
ordinary  law.  While  the  vmnij 
recommend  the  registration  of  trade 
unions  under  the  Friendly  Society 
Act,  unless  their  operations  mm 
any  offence  under  Ae  ordinary  l^*". 
the  majority  would  expressly  sjW 
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as  illegal  sucli  practices  a^  the  Jimi- 
tation  of  apprentices ;  oppositioxi  to 
xnachinerj,  to  sab-contnu^ting,  to 
piece  work,  or  to  working  with  non- 
rmionists ;  or  snpport  of  one  nnion  , 
hy  another.  The  majority  in  ex- 
pressing their  wish,  were  it  practi- 
cable, to  compel  the  separation  of  the 
trade  and  oenefit  fdnds  of  the 
unions,  observe,  *  We  have  to  deal 
-with  the  great  class  of  existing 
unions  all  over  the  country,  where 
the  two  objects  are  invariably  mixed 
up  together,  and  these  are  if  pos- 
sible to  be  brought  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  proposed  Act.'  This 
remark  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
Tvhole  question,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  majority  failed  to  appre- 
ciate its  appKcation  to  the  rest  of 
their  plans.  The  old  conspiracy 
laws  in  all  their  severity  having 
failed  to  check  the  practices  which 
they  deem  so  objectionable,  it  fol- 
lows that    the  relaxed    law   now 


sugge0ted  ^ould  be  still,  more  im- 
potent for  that  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  simply  comes  to  this : 
whether,  as  these  practices  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  should  be  made  a  ground  for  ex<? 
eluding  unions  from  the  benefits  of 
registration,  such  exclusion  being, 
in  effect,  a  mere  continuance  of  the 
presentunsatis^tory  state  of  thingps. 
When  all  special  restrictive  legisla- 
tion has  been  removed  the  unions 
will  still  be  under  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  country,  and  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  the  influence  of  argument 
and  experience.  The  friends  of  the 
working  man  have  here  another 
strong  reason  for  conducting  the 
controversy  in  a  temperate  and 
conciliatory  manner,  separating  the 
right  of  labour  to  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  combination  from  the 
general  question  of  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  unionist  practices. 
J.  H.  F. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MY  DISCONTENTED   COUSIN. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
KBIQHBOUBS. 


'"XrOU  have  stated  yoar  case  very 

X  well,'  said  I :  '  so  well  that  I  de- 
cline to  reply.  Your  eloquence  was 
reallypleasantwhile  my  cigar  lasted: 
but  it  is  done,  and  I  am  ready  to 
ride  with  you.* 

So  we  mounted,  and  took  our 
way  through  shady  lanes,  and  along 
open  downs,  up  woodland  glades, 
and  over  breezy  sheep  pastures, 
drawing  bridle  every  now  and  then 
to  talk  and  saunter  m  the  sunshine. 

At  last  we  gained  an  eminence 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

'Now,'  I  said,  'this  is  the  pano- 
rama, and  you  are  the  showman. 
Pray  begin  your  description.' 

'You  see  before  you,'  he  said, '  the 
comers  of  three  English  counties. 
England  is  the  southern  portion  of 
an  island  lying  to  the  north- west — ' 

'  Not  necessary  to  be  so  elemen- 
tary. You  may  assume  the  general 
topographical  knowledge  you  were 
about  to  impart.' 

'  Very  well,  but  do  not  interrupt 
the  showman.  On  the  extreme  left 
you  will  observe,  concealed  among 
the  trees,  a  staring  white  house, 
with  a  Grecian  portico.  That  is  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Dashwoods, 
whose  representative  in  the  last 
generation  accompanied  Lord  Elgin 
to  Oreece,  and  brought  home  such 
an  infusion  of  Hellenic  taste  that 
he  inflicted  that  hideous  structure 
on  his  miserable  descendants.  The 
present  man,  Sir  Thomas  Dashwood, 
has  a  &t  wife  and  two  fat  daughters. 
Eats,  but  never  speaks.  Gk)od  sort 
of  man  in  his  way,  but  no  more  is 
known  about  him. 

'  Following  the  sky  line  you  next 
observe  the  woods  and  grounds  of 
Biversmere,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Glamorgan.  His  Grace  is 
a  thin  half-starved  lookmg  boy  of 


nineteen,  given  to  smoking  bid 
cigars,  attending  prize  fights,  «Dii 
very  knowing  in  bull  terriers,  for 
further  particulars  apply  to  Bol 
Caunt,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He 
has  mother  and  sisters  somewhere 
about  Berkeley  Square  and  Chelten- 
ham. This  is  a  princely  place,  with 
noble  old  oaks,  and  a  fine  abbey- 
looking  house.  I  have  been  in  it 
when  uiere  was  no  one  at  home, 

'  The  next  in  order,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  that  wooded  hill,  is  Bonthron, 
belonging  to  a  fionily  of  the  name 
of  Garrington.    The  last  possesaofr. 
Sir  Stephen  Carrington,  brcbliis 
neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  about  a  mile 
off  fipom  this.     The  property  went 
to  a  distant  relative,  the  widow  of  a 
Yankee  skipper  or  somesnc&peisan, 
I  have  not  seen  the  oldJaay,  but 
believe    her    to  have  a  wrinkled 
parchment  skin,    twinklmg  black 
eyes,  and  a  strong  nasal  acoeni. 
She  is  said  to  have  two  childFen, 
which  may  be  true,  for  anyUnng  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

'Further  round  to  the  right  is  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  our  ooimt^ 
member,  Mr.  Wendover.  Him  I  d# 
know,  and  his  house  aJso,  and 
should  like  both,  but  for  his  match- 
making wife.  Not  to  be  oenaooioiis^ 
she  wants  to  make  a  match  for  me^ 
and  waylays  me  in  all  manner  of 
dangerous  places;  and  I  advise  yoa 
also  to  beware  of  her  wiles.  Hie 
three  daughters  are  good-looking, 
I  admit,  and  so  do  they.  They 
sing,  and  ride,  and  flirt  after  the 
most  approved  models;  but  my 
heart  instinctively  closes  like  an 
oyster  at  the  approach  of  those 
beaming  countenances,  they  axe  so 
much  more  amiable  and  inteUectoal 
than  any  one  ever  was.  I  should 
like  to  disguise  myself  like  Harmm 
al-Baschid,  and  see  how  they  wobU 
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appear  if  tbey  thought  me  a  penni- 
less outcast. 

'  The  next  is  Dagentree,  and  next 
that  Willhelmstone,  to  which  Mr. 
Denhigh  has  lately  sncceeded.  He 
is  a  pleasant  intelligent  young  man, 
with  a  pleasant  intelligent  wife — 
affects  politics,  and  High  Charch, 
and  earnestness,  which  will  make 
liim  a  bore,  if  he  lives  long  enough. 
At  present,  he  bnilds  schools  and 
cottages  and  cnltivates  the  rustic 
mind,  bat  the  crop  hitherto  has  been 
thin  and  scanty.  Briggs  says  that 
there  has  been  much  more  orchard- 
robbing  since  those  Passyite  scholars 
came  in  &shion.  But  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this. 

'There  are  other  people,  farther 
off,  but  these  constitute  my  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
there  is  not  one  of  them  1  know  a 
grain  more  than  when  they  first 
did  me  the  honour  of  paying  me  a 
daty-visit  when  I  came  of  age.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Dagentree,  it 
would  serve  you  right  to  leave  you 
on  a  desert  island,  where  you  might 
be  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute 
to  your  heart's  content.  How  you 
would  howl  for  society,  and  abuse 
your  solitude,  and  sneer  at  any  kind- 
hearted  four-footed  thing  that  was 
good-natured  enough  to  be  civil  to 
you!  How  you  would  bully  your 
dog,  and  snub  Friday,  and  refuse 
to  be  comforted,  because  you  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  grandeur  of 
avoiding  your  neighbours!  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.' 

Dagentree  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  for  my  remark  seemed  to 
have  touched  an  unpleasant  chord : 

'  Well,  I  suppose!  am  ungrateful 
Bot  to  enjoy  the    good  the  gods 

r-ovide  me :  but  to  show  you  that 
am  penitent  for  one  day,  we  may 
canter  on  to  Wendover  Park,  and 
hmch  there,  and  if  you  fall  into  the 
mantraps  which  are  set,  I  shall  stand 
aloof  and  laugh,  but  will  not  raise 
a  finger  to  help  you.' 

A  spin  of  three  miles  brought  us 
to  the  gate  of  the  county  member's 


country  seat:  a  pleasant,  respect- 
able, rather  dull  old  place,  with  too 
much  timber,  but  fine  of  its  kind. 
The  house  was  of  that  dreary  type 
which  the  architects  of  last  century 
thought  classic:  with  fiddles,  and 
cupids,  and  cockleshells  introduced 
wherever  ornament  was  thought 
admissible. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
three  striped  petticoats,  three  looped 
dresses,  three  pair  of  neat  feet  and 
ankles,  and  loud  lively  voices,  sweet 
though  not  low,  proclaimed  that  a 
game  at  croquet  was  in  progress. 
There  was  a  fourth,  a  darker  and 
more  shadowy  figure,  who  on  nearer 
approach  was  seen  to  be  unmistake- 
ablv  the  curate. 

As  we  trotted  up  to  the  door,  the 
game  was  suspended,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  flutter,  or  conscious- 
ness, which  my  friend's  description 
had  led  me  to  expect.  On  the 
contrary  I  saw  three  very  handsome, 
good-tempered  looking  girls,  who 
came  up,  mallet  in  hand,  to  greet 
their  neighbour,  and  looked  »iily, 
but  not  affectedly,  at  the  stranger. 

*Mr.  Pemberton — Miss  Wen- 
dover, Miss  Sophia,  Miss  Georgina 
— ^a  lawyer  from  London,  young 
ladies,  and  dreadfully  learned.' 

'Very  glad  to  see  you,'  said  Miss 
Wendover,  *but  I  hope  you  won't 
make  Mr.  Dagentree  more  learned 
than  he  is.  I  should  like  to  bum 
his  books.' 

'On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to 
learn,  and  not  to  teach.  Dagentree 
has  given  me  my  first  lesson  to  day, 
and  you  can't  think  how  much  in- 
formation I  have  had  from  him 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
neighbours.' 

*0h!  Mr.  Dagentree,  what  have 
you  been  saying  about  us  ? ' 

'Whatever  it  was,  you  see  the 
result  in  our  hemg  here,'  said 
Dagentree,  looking,  Imust  own,  a 
little  foolish,  as  he  recalled  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the  family. 

'We  do  not  know  what  that  result 
means/  said  Sophia.  'Perhaps  you 
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hftire  come  to  confiult  papa  about  a 
bill,  or  to  ask  mamma's  advice 
aboat  the  gardener's  wife.' 
,  'Or  perhaps  jou  have  come  for 
lunohy  if  you  were  to  own  the  trath, 
and  as  that  is  the  gong  sounding, 
you  shall  hare  some,  provided  jou 
join  our  game  aflerwards.' 

Dagentree  was  framing  an  excuse 
with  his  cold  but  courteous  smile, 
when  I  at  once  interposed,  and 
accepted  the  penalty  so  vivaciously 
that  he  had  no  means  of  escape. 

The  groom  came  round,  and  took 
our  horses,  and  we  entered  the 
house ;  I  inwardly  rejoicing  that  I 
had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  Dagentree's  crust. 

The  curate,  a  shy,  pink-faced 
youth — so  nervous  that  he  was 
usually  saying  something  he  evi- 
dently did  not  mean, — ^was  intro- 
duced to  us  as  Mr.  Richards.  He 
acknowledged  each  of  us  by  a  little 
dance,  and  said  something  to  him- 
self^ which  I  have  no  doubt  was  ap- 
propriate, but  was  quite  inaudible. 

Mrs.  Wendover  corresponded 
more  nearly  to  Dagentree's  descrip- 
tion of  her.  She  was  good-looking, 
with  a  very  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pair 
of  very  determined  searching  eyes, 
which  ber  spectacles  rendered  still 
more  penetrating  and  dominant. 
She  was  ladylike,  but  manifestly 
given  to  command:  and  the  rapid 
way  in  which  she  seemed  to  take 
me  all  in  at  a  glance,  produced  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  inferi- 
ority and  subjection  which  thrilled 
through  me  unpleasantly. 

The  conversation  at  lunch  was 
made  up  of  the  lively  nothings 
which  suit  such  a  meal,  and  Dagen- 
tree bore  his  part  in  it  with  more 
geniality  and  less  cynicism  than  I 
expected. 

'And  so  Mr.  Dagentree  has  been 
playing  the  Saturday  Reviewer  on 
Ids  neighbours  ? '  said  Sophia  to  me : 
I  warn  you  beforehand  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  them.  But  if 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Pemberton,  ever 
have  a  chance,  I  will  revenge  my- 


self horribly , — ^I  will  dzairhnu  to 
the  liife.  He  ought  to  go  to  Cie. 
mome  and  set  up  as  the  henniL' 

*  I  wouldrather  take  Bagenkeefor 
my  hermitage,'  said  I  :  'it  is  ike 
most  charming  cell  for  an  aiidiohte 
t  ever  saw ;  and  I  believe  he  ooold 
tell  your  fortune  there  with  rnndi 
more  prescience  than  the  redoKof 
the  Thames.* 

'I  wish  he  would  tell  me  some^ 
thing  I  want  very  much  to  kooir. 
Mr.  Dajzentree,  have  yon  seen  oar 
widow  r  I  do  so  long  to  know  aH 
about  her,  and  as  it  seems  you  are 
a  walking  catalogue  of  the  kmded 
gentry,  I  am  certain  you  can  en- 
ughten  us.' 

'Who  is  the  widow? '  said  Dagen- 
tree: '  I  know  of  none,  excepting  old 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  whose  cat  his  grace  of 
Riversdale  worried  last  spring,  and 
who  received  a  good  conduct  medal 
from  Mr.  Denbigh  in  reward  for 
the  way  in  which  she  bore  her  mis- 
fortune.' 

'Don't  be  tiresome.  There  is 
only  one  widow,  aa  you  know  veiy 
weU:  and  that  is  the  mjBterions 
Mrs.  Carrington,  the  prettiest  and 
most  inscrutable  of  monmers.  We 
are  all  dying  to  know  who  she  is, 
and  who  her  defunct  partner  was, 
and  where  she  was,  and  what  she 
did,  before  Sir  Stephen  did  his  only 
wise  act  in  breaking  his  neck' 

*  Oh,  Dagentree  knows  her  well' 
said  I:  ^he  gave  me  a  very  vivid 
sketch  of  her  half  an  hour  ago.' 

*A  fancy  portrait,  I  assure  yoa,' 
said  Dagentree.  'Itwasonljy^cr- 
day  that  Briggs  told  me  there  was 
a  widow  of  that  name :  but  yon  maj 
depend  upon  it,  if  anybody  can 
clear  up  the  mystery,  Briggs  is  the 
man.' 

*Ohl  I  know  Mrs.  Carrington,' 
said  the  curate.  '  I  met  her  on  one 
of  my  visits.  She  is  very  nucli 
attached  to  her  gamekeeper — ' 

A  shout  of  merriment  greeted 
this  abrupt  announcement  of  the 
widow's  predilections,  which  the  un- 
happy curate  was  not  permitted  tt> 
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explauL  In  vain  he  a^mpted  to 
attare  ihe  pariy  that  be  meaiit  that 
the  gaoieke^er  was  ill,  and  that 
the  widow  was  kind  to  him.  He 
only  nrnde  matters  worse,  and 
re]a^>6ed  into  silence. 

'I  don't  think  we  need  discuss 
Mrs.  Carrington  any  more/  said 
TnamTTia;  'she  is  not  in  any.  set  in 
thd  oonnty,  and  is  underbred  from 
all  X  hear.  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  an 
estate  shonld  bave.fallen  into  such 
hand^.' 

'She  seetaed  very  pleasing/  said 
Cborgina,  'when  we  met  at  chnrch, 
and  has  a  very  sweet^toned  Toice.' 

*  What,  no  nasal  accent  ? '  said  I. 
'No^  I  assure  you.    Why  did  you 

tbinksoP' 

'I  had  heard  she  was  American.' 

'  She  may  be,'  said  Georgina,  'but 
if  sbe  is,  she  is  the  most  attractive 
Yankee  I  ever  saw.' 

'Mr.  Dagentree,'  said  Mrs.Wen- 
dover,  'do  you  think  we  could  tempt 
you  U>  dine  here  on  Wednesday  ? 
The  Dashwoods  and  the  Denbighs 
are  to  be  here,  and  they  wish  much 
to  meet  you.' 

But  the  eyes  and  spectacles  and 
Yoice  of  authority  were  too  much 
for  my  hermit,  and  he  relapsed  at 
once  into  his  fiigid  zone. 

*  Pray  excuse  me^  Mrs.  Wendo^er ; 
you  are  exceedingly  kind,  but  my 
health  does  not  allow  me  to  dine 
from  home.  My  Mend  will  do  as 
he  pleases.' 

The  eyes  and  spectacles,  by  a 
momentary  glimmer,  indicated  that 
this  was  not  in  the  least  what  was 
intended  I  said  at  once  that  my 
visit  was  necessarily  so  short  that 
I  could  not  avail  myself  of  her  kind- 
ness. 

*  We  are  so  sorry : '  and  rising 
with  rather  ruffled  plumes  from  the 
table,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
sailed  to  the  drawing-room:  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  repaired  to  the 
croquet  ground. 

A  very  pleasant,  merry,  and  keen 
game  it  was.  Oroquet  is  a  dull 
game  to  look  at  and  a  dull  game  to 


describe:  but  I  can  attest  thai  witl^ 
suohplayeraasthethree  Misses  WeUr 
dover  it  is  a  very  lively  one  j»  pj^, 
Dagentree  was  Miss  Wendot^r//^. 
partner,  (Georgina  the  curate'^,  aofi} 
Sophia  fell  to  my  lot.  Excepti^ig 
that  the  curate  played  twenty;  ti^9 
at  the  peg  ;$fithout  hitting  Jt^.^itfi^ 
tripped  over  one  of  the  hoops  in 
attempting  tprcscue  Gborgina'^jhat, 
which  a  gi}8t  of  wind  had  blown 
pff,  no  marked  incident  occunredi 
Dagentree  got  exceedingly  excit049 
played  very  ill,  but  rejoiced, with 
great,  rejoicing  over  his  ultimaj» 
victory.  We .  took  our  leave  amid 
very  bright  looks  from  our  fair 
companions,  and  many  invitations 
to  come  and  fight  another  day. 

'  So,  Dagentree,'  I  said,  as  we  rode 
away,  'you  do  not  always  do  .the 
same  thing  every  de^.' 

'When  I  do  not,  I  always ;rq)ent 
it:'  growled  he. 

'  Not  this  time,  surely.' 

'Yes,'  he  replied:  and  soarp^ly 
spoke  during  our  ride  home. 

l^st,  and  dress,  and  din^Qt,. 
again  succeeded:  and  once  more 
the  majestic  Briggs  left  us  alone 
with  the  claret. 

'How  do  you  like  your  pyofes- 
sion  ? '  said  Dagentree.  *  A  lawyer's, 
hfe  must  be  very  unsatisfactory,' 

'Why  so? 'said  I. 

'Because  he  pursues  truth  in 
fetters,'  said  he.  '  I  know  too  well 
to  join  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
dishonesty  of  lawyers.  It  is  only 
a  dishonest  man  who  becomes  a 
dishonest  lawyer.  But  it  must  be. 
grievous  to  an  honourable  and 
independent  spirit  to  see  truth 
ahead,  and  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
her  for  his  chains,  to  see  the 
strong  man  trample  on  the  weak, 
the  might  vanquish  the  right,  the 
letter  of  the  edict  smother  its 
essence,  and  feel  one's  self  a  slave, 
bound  to  do  the  work  of  an  iniqui- 
tous genie.' 

'  True,  but  so  it  is  in  all  hiunan 
vocations.  Looked  at  in  detail,' 
what  you  say  is  painfully  true.  But 
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to  hsLve  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
administration  of  that  gpreat  ma- 
chine, the  law  of  our  country,  is  a 
.noble  occnpation ;  and  in  the  hberty, 
the  security,  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  the  true  operation  of 
the  labours  of  the  bar  are  seen. 
Then  one  has  so  much  experience 
of  human  nature.' 

'Yes,  the  worst  of  it.' 

'Not  always.  I  will  tell  you  a 
sinffular  incident  in  a  lawyer's  life, 
which  I  learned  from  old  Tumbull, 
the  special  pleader,  who  heard  the 
story  from  the  solicitor  to  whom 
tbe  incident  occurred.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  city  of 
Bath,  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
while  it  stiU  retained  much  of  the 
fiEishion  and  celebrity  it  had  reached 
in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash,  the 
frequenters  of  the  Pump-room  and 
the  Balls  were  divided  into  two 
rival  Actions,  and  long  and  fierce 
were  their  quairels  over  the  topic 
•of  dissension.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  not  inappro- 
TOiate  one  of  the  merits  of  two  rival 
Doctors,  who  divided  between  them 
the  smiles  and  guineas  of  the  61ite 
•of  Bath.  Dr.  Heathcote,  the  senior 
of  the  two,  long  ruled  over  the  in- 
*teraal  economv  of  the  upper  class 
of  patients  with  undisputed  sway. 
He  was  a  handsome,  dapper,  digni- 
fied, well  dressed  and  well  spoken 
little  gentleman,  with  undeniable 
manners,  silk  stockings  and  shirt 
frill.  Among  the  dowagers,  his 
word  was  law.  At  whist  or  piquet 
he  was  an  oracle,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  younger  ladies  would 
confide  to  his  safe  ear  and  kindly 
counsels,  maladies  of  the  heart.  If 
he  did  bow  a  little  low  to  a  baronet, 
and  lower  still  to  a  coronet,  it  was 
his  only  foible:  and  as  that  was 
part  of  his  professional  manner,  it 
twas  pardonable  and  not  unpopular. 

Xho  mga  of  this  .^sculapian 


potentate  was  at  last  nid%  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  preteoder 
to  the  throne.     Where  Dr.Leooir 
came  from,  who  he  was,  or  nWe 
he  had  previously  practised,  no  oat 
knew,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  enr 
ventured  to  ask.     He  was  a  man  of 
immense  frwme,   over  six  foot  in 
height^  with  a  large  head,  \htk 
eyes,  and  a  good-tempered,  sangwiuft 
complexion.     He  had  oofmrnencei 
his   Bath  career  by  becoming  the 
tenant  of  a  large  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  romoor 
said  was  used  as  a  lunatic  asj^nin. 
But  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Pump-room  and  the  evening  recrea- 
tions, and  as  he  proved  to  be  »  man 
of  wit  and  information  soon  became 
a  fftvourite  with  the  lounging  societT 
of  the  place.     Even  in    his    most 
familiar  moods,   however,   he  had 
something   formidable  about  him. 
No  coxcomb  ventured  to  ask  him 
questions,  and  he  assumed  a  quiet 
superiori^  which    was    on/y  not 
galling    because     it    was  so  tho- 
roughly good-tempered. 

With  his  patients  he  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  reagning  sove- 
reign. He  was  gruff  to  the  great, 
kindly  to  the  poor,  to  childTen 
gentle  as  a  woman.  Hules  of  piac- 
tice  he  set  entirely  at  defiance,  and 
was  said  by  his  enemies  to  toss  up 
for  each  case  whether  he  should 
kill  or  cure.  Cure,  however,  he 
did  many  cases  apparently  hope- 
less, and  by  devoting  much  care  to 
soothing  the  sufferings  he  could 
not  cure,  and  making  the  approaches 
of  death  less  agonising,  he  eaned 
the  gratitude  of  surviving  rektiTes. 
Such  were  the  rivals,  for  whom  the 
card-tables  of  Bath  waged  war. 

The  rivals  themselves  were  swom 
brothers.  Dr.  Heathcote  at  first 
was  scornful,  and  then  was  teatf ; 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  spdl 
which  Dr.  Lenoir  seemed  to  wield; 
and  although  at  consnltaiioa  and 
on  professional  visits,  he  wore  hii 
dignified  sneer  with  due  proprie^t 
many  a  hand  at  piquet  did  he  hoU 
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with  his  brother  pbysician,  and 
"v^lien  none  was  by  to  see  or  hear 
'woold  make  his  old  snrgeiy  ring 
with  laughter  at  the  exuberant 
hiiinonr  of  his  companion.  Lenoir, 
on  the  other  hand,  bowed  in  pnblio 
with  the  modesty  of  a  younger  man 
to  the  more  mature  practitioner, 
and  assumed  his  place  with  so  much 
kind-hearted  deference  that  the 
other  was  entirely  disarmed.  But 
a  kind  of  undefined  pomp  followed 
his  footsteps.  In  the  Pump-room 
and  at  the  Balls  he  had  a  chosen 
place,  which  no  one  ever  usurped  ; 
and  he  went  by  the  name  of 
'  Doctor  Magnificus,'  which,  con- 
tracted by  the  unlearned  into  The 
Magnificent^  was  his  ordinary  title. 

Dr.  Lenoir  had  been  about  three 
years  at  Bath,  when  the  events 
happened  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak.  Little  more  was  known  of 
him  then  than  when  he  first  arrived. 
It  was  known  he  was  immarried  ; 
bnt  he  was  plainly  not  a  manying 
man.  He  '  flirted  in  his  good- 
humoured  way  with  all  the  pretty 
girls,  but  it  was  evidently  flirtation 
of  society,  not  of  the  heart.  It  was 
also  certain,  by  his  style  of  living, 
that  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  that  he  had  resources  other 
than  his  profession.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  ever  unbent  from 
his  superb  demeanour,  was  when  in 
companv  with  Mrs.  De  Ghrey,  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  attractive 
woman,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
two  young  children,  had  lived  for 
more  than  a  year  at  Bath.  Dr. 
Lenoir  plainly  admired  her  much. 

Colonel  De  Orey  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  with  a  military  air, 
and  manners  which  bespoke  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  He  was  not  a 
favonrite,  for  his  demeanour  was 
reserved  to  the  crowd,  although 
when  at  his  ease  he  could  converse 
with  animation,  and  was  well  read 
and  well  travelled.  But  his  wife 
was  all  that  was  charming.  Livelv, 
spirited,  kindly,  and  thoroughly 
trae,  without  a  dash  of  self-oonoeit, 


or  a  thought  of  evil,  ready  in  re- 
partee, sparkling  in  small  talk,  but 
with  an  ever  open  heart  and  hand 
for  real  sorrow,  she  was  the  joy  of 
all  who  knew  her :  and  very  honestly 
distressed  were  the  Pump-room 
gossips  when  they  heard  that  Mrs. 
De  Orey  was  seriously  ill. 

Colonel  De  Ghrey  affected  Lenoir's 
society  much :  for  his  powers  of  con- 
versation were  remarkable,  and 
they  had  many  tastes  in  conunon. 
But  when  his  wife  was  taken  ill  he 
sent  for  Dr.  Heathcote,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Bath  scandal- 
mongers, who  set  it  down  to  a 
slight  infusion  of  jealousy.  Now 
and  then,  as  Lenoir  stood  leaning 
like  a  Hercules  against  his  accus- 
tomed pillar,  some  wag,  who 
thought  himself  privileged,  launched 
a  shait  at  him  with  this  barb  to  it  : 
but  Lenoir,  without  the  slightest 
discomposure,  or  even  alluding  to 
the  gibe,  shot  back  some  sarcastic 
remark  on  his  assailant  which 
made  him  tingle  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  But  he  inquired  with  real 
sohcitude  at  Dr.  Heathcote  as  to 
his  patient's  health. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  Heathcote  one  day,  '  I 
wish  they  would  call  you  in.  Of 
course  you  know  I  cannot  ask  for  a 
consultation  with  a  junior:  but  I 
wish  they  would  pay  me  off,  and 
take  you.  I  am  fairly  puzzled,  and 
all  the  medicines  I  have  given  her 
seem  to  make  her  worse.' 

^  No  wonder,'  said  Lenoir ;  '  but, 
doctor,  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
harm  should  come  to  that  poor 
creature,  because  we  make  up  our 
pills  differently.  If  you  make  an 
excuse  to  let  me  attend  fi>r  a  dav  or 
two,  I  will  tell  you  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  what  I  think  of  the  case.' 

So  Dr.  Heathcote  made  his  excuse, 
and  Dr.  Lenoir  was  called  in.  And  the 
Pump-room  scandal-mongers  talked 
more  than  ever. 

Colonel  De  Ghrey  lived  in  a  hand- 
some villa  close  to  the  town :  and 
thither  Dr.  Lenoir  proceeded.    The 
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odonel  received  him  at  the  door, 
and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

<  My  poor  wife  is  veiy  ill,  I  fear, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  your 
best  to  bring  her  through.' 

Lenoir  answered  this  appeal  by 
a  grant,  and  walked  straight  into 
the  dining-room,  and  looked  oat  at 
the  window. 

'I  suppose  Dr.  Heathcote  has  told 
yon  the  symptoms,  how  she  never 
can  take  her  food  ?' 

'  He  has  told  me  nothing.  If  he 
had,  I  should  not  have  believed  him. 
I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
symptoms;  can  I  see  her  ?  ' 

*  Certainly.  She  is  rather  better 
to-day,  and  very  anxious  to  see  you. 
You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing- 
room.' 

Lenoir  went  upstairs,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  the  colonel 
simply  announcing  him,  and  then 
leaving  the  room. 

Whatever  he  thought  of  the 
wasting  ravages  which  a  month  had 
made  on  that  lovely  face,  he  said 
nothing  on  that  subject,  but  put  his 
questions  more  disagreeably  than 
usual. 

*  You  are  not  to  be  so  cross,  Dr. 
Lenoir;  Dr.  Heathcote  was  never 
cross,'  she  said,  with  a  wan  smile 
lighting  up  her  faded  cheek. 

Lenoir  flushed  for  an  instant,  and 
then  replied,  *  Cross  P — ^yes,  I'm  al- 
ways cross  with  people  like  you. 
It's  good  for  them.' 

As  if  she  had  not  heard  what  he 
said,  she  again  addressed  him. 

'  Am  I  veiy  ill,  doctor  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  but  fancy  and  temper 
the  matter  with  you.  Why  do 
you  mope  up  here  ?  * 

'I  cannot  go  out.  You  cannot 
tell  how  weak,  and  oh !  how  sick  I 
am.  Oh,  Dr.  Lenoir,  can  you  not 
cure  me  ?  If  you  can't,  I  shall  die, 
and  leave  dear  Fred  and  my  poor 
little  children,'  and  the  poor  woman 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Lenoir  sat  untU  the  storm  had 
bursty  and  had  spent  its  force :  but 
tears  stood  in  his  own  impassive 


c^yes,  and  hia  Toice  tremUadinifnia 
of  himself  when  he  8xx>ke  to  W. 

'  Cure  yon !  of  course  I  d^i,  if 
you  don't  give  way  to  ao^  f(%: 
and  when  you  are  cured  yoa  wSl 
say  you  got  weU  of  youraelL' 

'  Do  you  really  mean  it? '  she  said, 
faintly. 

Dropping  his  gruff  style  he  eaid 
in  a  softer  tone,  '  I  think  I  cancan 
yon,  but  you  must  be  veiy  obedient,* 
and  with  those  words  ha  left  her: 
and  rejoined  the  colonel  in  tise 
dining-room,  and  straightway  again 
looked  out  at  the  window. 

'  Quite  a  common  case,'  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself; '  have  seen  it  a  han« 
dred  times;  must  have  a  nurse.' 

'  A  nurse ! '  said  Colonel  De  Grey. 
'  What  do  you  think  of  my  wife? 
WhatisheriUnessP' 

'  A  very  common  complaint,  co- 
lonel,' said  the  doctor,  '  although  I 
have  not  often  met  wiih  it  in  this 
country.  But  she  must  have  a  nurse 
who  understands  8adorifics,aod  with 
your  leave  I  will  send  one.' 

And  without  waiting  to  know 
whether  the  colonel  wisbed  to  have 
a  nurse  or  not,  the  doctor  stalked 
out  of  the  house. 

If  any  one  had  seen  the  doctor's 
expression  of  countenance  as  he 
strode  down  to  the  gate,  he  would 
not  have  liked  it.  Was  it  wrath, 
or  malignity,  or  canning  ?  It  was 
a  very  unlovable  expression,  and 
not  like  the  doctor's  usual  face. 

Within  two  hours  the  nurse  ar- 
rived :  a  tall  gaunt  Frenchwoman, 
with  a  resolute  set  of  features,  who 
understood  and  could  speak  Eaglish 
when  she  chose,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

She  brought  with  her  a  small 
phial  of  medicine  which  she  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  De  Grey  was  to  be 
taken  every  hour  during  the  night, 
and  the  effects  of  which  required  to 
be  carefully  watched.  She  seaned 
to  consider  this  her  peculiar  chaige, 
for  on  Colonel  De  Grey  takii^  oat 
the  stopper  to  smeU  it,  she  snaifaDhed 
it  away,  with  a  pettish  Erenoh  ex- 
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clamatioiip  and  withouir  mucli  re- 
verence. 

A  fortnight  passed  over.  Dr. 
Ijenoir  came  every  day;  he  pre« 
scribed  nothing  but  this  nightly 
potion,  which  was  gradually  discon- 
tinned,  and  Mrs.  De  Grey  began  to 
rally,  her  appetite  retnme^  and 
she  was  apparently  getting  well. 
The  colonel  was  greatly  relieved, 
and  was  profiise  in  his  thanks. 

People  began  to  say  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  doctor 
visitii^  qnite  so  often.  Bat  the 
colonel  did  not  seem  to  think  so, 
for  the  doctor  dined  with  him 
almost  every  other  day.  To  Dr. 
Heathcote's  inquiries  Lenoir  only 
said,  to  his  great  wrath,  that  there 
never  had  been  anything  the  matter 
with  her  but  his  medicines. 

One  evening,  as  the  colonel  and 
he  were  sitting  at  their  wine  after 
dinner,  the  former  said,  '  When  do 
you  think  Mrs.  De  Grey  will  be 
able  to  travel  P  I  think  a  change 
of  air  would  do  her  good ;  and  I 
begin  to  fear  Bath  does  not  agree 
with  her.' 

'  Soon,  I  should  think,'  said  Lenoir, 
'  and  as  she  is  so  much  better,  I 
propose  to  be  absent  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  I  have  business  in  the 
country.  So,  if  you  think  I  can 
be  spared,  I  shall  go  to-morrow. 
But  don't  change  her  regimen  in 
my  absence,  nor  give  her  any  of  old 
Heathcote's  potions.  They  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  she  has 
done  better  without  them. 

The  colonel  laughed,  and  gave 
his  word  to  eschew  the  established 
order  of  things ;  and  next  morning 
the  doctor  left. 

Four  days  passed  away,  and  on 
the  fifth  Lenoir  again  appeared  at 
Prospect  Villa. 

Colonel  De  Grey  was  at  home, 
and  appeared  dejected.  'Things 
have  not  been  so  well,'  he  said. 
*  Your  patient  has  had  a  relapse  of 
her  sickness:  and  something  has 
happened  which  troubles  boUi  her 
and  me.' 


.    'What  is  the  matter? 'said   the 
Magnificent. 

'  Well^  I  don't  like  to  inspire  sus- 
picions; but  I  fear  that  nurse  drinks.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  ' 

'  Because  Mrs.  De  Grey  telJs  me 
that  she  ^aw  her  conceal  a  bottle  in 
her  pocket.  The  woman  thought 
she  was  asleep,  and  on  her  moving, 
concealed  it  hurriedly.' 

*  Have  you  observed  any  other 
symptoms  ofdrinking? '  said  Lenoir. 

'  Ko,  I  cannot  say  I  have,  except- 
ing that  her  manner  is  very  abrupt 
and  rude.' 

'I  shall  probe  this  to  the  bottom, 
you  may  depend  on  it,'  replied  the 
doctor;  'and  I  shall  examine  her 
about  it  at  my  own  house  to-night. 
Meanwhile  say  nothing  more  while 
she  is  here.' , 

He  saw  his  patient,  and  found 
she  had  decidedly  relapsed,  and 
was  greatly  depressed.  His  visit 
had  little  effect  in  reviving  her 
spirits,  and  again,  as  he  wicked 
from  the  house,  the  evil  shadow 
came  across  his  face. 

The  same  day  brought  a  letter 
by  post  for  Colonel  De  Grey,  desir- 
ing his  immediate  attendance  in 
London  on  urgent  business :  and  he 
started  the  same  night  by  the  mail. 
Next  morning,  the  Magnificent  paid 
the  lady  a  visit.  She  seemed  greatly 
excited. 

'Doctor,'  she  said,  'you  must  take 
that  woman  away;  she  is  a  drunkard 
and  a  thief.' 

'  She  may,  perhaps,'  the  doctor 
replied,  'take  a  drop  of  brandy  now 
and  then.  But  remember ,  what 
fatigue  she  has  undergone  in  sitting 
up  with  you.' 

'Well  but,  doctor,'  said  Mrs.  De 
Grrey,  'she  is  a  thief.  I  saw  her 
yesterday  put  my  soup  into  a  bottle, 
and  hide  it  in  her  pocket.  She  did 
not  know  I  saw  her,  and  I  have 
told  nobody  but  you.' 

The  face  of  the  Magnificent  for  a 
moment  exhibited  great  agitation. 
'  K  this  is  true,'  he  said,  'I  will  tchke 
her  away,  and   send  you  another 
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on  whom  I  can  depend.  The  colo- 
nel spoke  of  fresh  air  for  jon ;  do 
jron  think  jon  are  st3x>ng  enough  to 
travel?  He  gave  me  some  directions 
about  that.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  could.  He  surely 
did  not  mean  me  to  go  before  he 
came  back.' 

'  He  left  you  entirely  in  my  hands, 
and  I  must  make  you  well  as  I  said 
I  would.' 

'  Not  before  he'comes  back,  at  any 
rate,  doctor.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  he,  resuming  his 
gruff  manner.  '  People  always  know 
better  than  their  doctors.  Good  bye, 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.' 

The  next  day,  in  the  Pump-room, 
*  She  is  off,  I  assure  you,'  said  Mr. 
Henshaw,a  dyspeptic  barrister,  with 
the  tongue  of  a  viper;  '  she  was  gone 
this  morning,  and  so  was  her  nurse, 
and  no  one  knows  where,  excepting 
that  the  Magnificent  is  gone  also.' 

*Who  told  you?  How  do  you 
know  ? '  asked  half  a  dozen  tongues 
at  once. 

'  I  shall  not  give  up  my  autho- 
rity, I  can  assure  you :  but  if  you 
step  out  to  Prospect  Villa  you  will 
find  it  to  be  true.' 

*I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,' 
said  Sir  Bernard  Brand,  a  stout 
supporter  of  Lenoir,  who  had  cured 
him  by  making  him  drink  lemonade 
instead  of  port.  'I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It's  some  of  that 
humbug  Heathcote's  nonsense.' 

But  when  the  whist  tables  were 
set  for  the  evening,  behold  the  tale 
was  true,  and  the  universal  com- 
munity of  Bath  were  ringing  with 
it.  iout  to  the  still  greater  as- 
tonishment of  every  one,  there  was 
the  Magnificent,  looking  more 
magnificent  than  ever,  seated  in  his 
accustomed  place,  and  glancing 
benignly  from  under  his  swarthy 
eyebrows. 

*  Magnificent, '  said  Henshaw,  have 
you  he«rd  what  people  are  saying  ?' 

•  Yes,  Henny,  I  have  heard  it.' 

•  Well,  what  is  the  story  ?' 
*They  say  you  are  not  to  have 


that  place  in  the  Custom,  \)ecanse 
you  can't  keep  a  secret* 

Henshaw's  face  grew  Ixrid,  for 
the  place  in  the  Customs  wu  lifo 
or  death  tohim,  although  he  tkmgbt 
no  one  knew  of  it.  He  plucked  up 
courage,  however,  and  ntotted: 
'  They  want  to  know  what  joabiTe 
done  with  Mrs.  De  Grey.' 

'  I  believe  Mrs.  De  Grey  has  gone 
to  the  coontxy  for  her  healtL  (H 
course  Colonel  De  Grey  is  the  best 
authority  on  that  subject' 

*  Lenoir,  I  doubt  you  are  a  villaJn,' 
said  a  voice  behind  him,  and  ton- 
ing round  he  saw  Dr.  Heathoote. 

'I  have  just  seen  the  colonel, 
and  he  is  raging  at  the  diaappev- 
ance  of  his  wife.  He  says  she  dis- 
appeared last  night,  and  no  one 
loiows  how.  He  was  on  his  waj  to 
your  house  when  I  met  him.' 

*Dr.  Heathcote,  you  jog-trotprac- 
titioners  judge  by  the  most  aiper- 
fidal  symptoms,'  said  Lenoir,  in  the 
loftiest  tone.  *  I  shall  see  tbe  colonel 
if  he  has  returned,  and  io-morrow  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  request  an 
explanation  of  the  epithets  irhich 
you  have  used,  and  the  impertinent 
suggestions  of  that  Hiile  lawyer. 
Meantime,  with  your  leave  1  shall 
finish  my  rubber.* 

But  the  party  broke  up,  and  de- 
clined to  finish  the  rubbo*,  and  the 
Magnificent  took  his  hat,  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  room.  His  hedfm 
retired  home  in  great  discomfitnre. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  De  GreT,  in 
the  greatest  perturbation,  hanng 
found  his  wife  gone  on  his  retnni, 
and  no  trace  of  her,  went  on  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Lenoir.  It  was  a  large 
gloomy  mansion,  with  high  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  trees;  a  dim 
glimmering  light  shone  over  ti» 
door-way.  The  colonel's  knock  iras 
not  answered  at  once,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  a  window  open 
and  shut  At  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  thickset  powerfiil  mas 

with  one  eye. 

*  Is  Dr.  Lenoir  at  home  ?' said  tire 

colonel. 
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*  Yes  sir,'  said  the  man,  '  be  kind 
enough  to  walk  in.' 

Colonel  De  Grey  entered,  and 
followed  the  man  upstairs.  He 
thought  he  heard  the  outer  door 
locked  as  he  went  up. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  strange- 
looking  room,  with  very  little  furni- 
ture, and  a  window  at  the  roof,  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  reach.  The 
moment  he  was  in  the  room,  the 
door  was  violently  shut  and  locked, 
and  he  was  left  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

He  rushed  to  the  door^  raged  and 
stormed,  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  at 
last  a  trap  in  the  ceiling  opened, 
and  a  light  appeared  through  it. 

^The  master  be  coom,'  said  a 
voice. 

*You  scoundrel,  you  and  your 
master  shall  pay  for  this.' 

^The  master  be  ooom.  Wilt  go 
qnoitly?' 

Another  volley  of  wrath  was  about 
to  escape  from  his  lips,  when  he 
bethought  him  that  his  better  plan 
would  be  at  least  to  feign  submis- 
sion. 

'I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  your 
master  what  a  blackgaard  he  is.  I 
shall  do  that  quietly  enough.' 

On  this  assurance  the  trap  was 
closed:  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
same  one-eyed  man,  with  a  com- 
panion of  equal  strength,  opened 
the  door  and  invited  the  colonel  to 
emerge. 

He  saw  at  once  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  a  struggle,  and 
determined  to  see  the  matter  out, 
resolving  to  use  violence  if  he  could 
not  otherwise  escape. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  wind- 
ing passage  a  door  opened,  and  he 
was  usherad  into  a  well  furnished 
sitting  room,  and  there,  seated  in 
an  easy  chair,  was  the  imperturbable 
Magnificent. 

The  door  was  closed  behind  him, 
and  looking  round,  he  could  not 
have  told  where  it  was. 


Lenoir  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
down:  but  giving  no  heed  to  the 
invitation  he  exclaimed, 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
infiunous  conduct  ?   Where  am  I  ?  ' 

'  In  a  madhouse,'  said  the  doctor, 
composedly. 

'  And  on  what  pretence  have  you 
decoyed  me  here,  you  scoundrel^ 
and  where  is  my  wife  ? ' 

'Don't  you  think,'  rejoined  tho 
Magnificent  in  the  same  tone,  'that 
should  your  wife  die,  you  had 
better  be  mad  for  a  little  P  ' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ' 
said  the  colonel,  but  his  face 
blanched  and  he  sank  into  a  seat. 

'  Colonel  De  Grey,  I  knew  you  a 
long  time  ago.  Do  you  remember 
Dr.  Geronimo  Spiretti  at  Padua  P  ' 

'  Gracious  God ! '  said  the  coloneh 

'I  was  his  assistant  when  you 
studied  poison  under  him.  I  was 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  but  you  have  not 
changed.    Now  you  Imow  all.' 

The  wretched  man  for  a  moment 
nearly  fainted.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  make  no  articulate  sound. 
'  Don't  glance  at  the  poker.  Killing 
mewouldbeyour  own  death.  Listen. 

'  I  knew  you  from  the  first,  and  I 
mistrosted  you  from  the  first,  and 
but  for  the  sweet  woman  who  is 
linked  to  you,  and  who  still  trusts 
you,  you  should  have  met  the  doom 
you  deserve,  as  fitr  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  to  expose  you  would 
kiUher. 

'  I  was  certain  from  Dr.  Heath- 
cote's  account  how  the  matter  stood. 
I  knew  you  would  discontinue  your 
doses  while  I  was  there.  You 
thought  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
recovery,  and  did  not  think  of 
Spiretti's  antidote. 

'  I  knew  the  attempt  would  begin 
when  I  was  absent.  The  nurse 
brought  me  the  poisoned  soup.  I 
have  had  it  analysed  in  my  presence 
by  two  careful  chemists,  and  the 
analysis  and  the  subject  of  it  are  so 
bestowed ^Drop  that  !*  he  thun- 
dered, and  dealt  De  Grey  such  a 
blow  on  the  arm  as  nearly  fractured 
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it.  He  Iiad  attempted  to  seize  the 
poker.  The  pain  of  the  blow  was 
intense  for  a  moment,  but  Lenoir 
gave  him  a  glass  of  brandy  aiid 
proceeded : 

*Yonr  wife  is  where  none  of 
Spiretti*s  recipes  will  reach  her. 
She  believes  jou  have  sent  her 
there,  and  is  content.  Yon  will 
now  write  two  letters  before  you 
leave  the  room.  One  to  tell  your 
wife  that  you  are  obliged  to  go 
abroad  for  two  months,  and  re- 
questing her  to  remain  where  she 
is  until  you  return :  the  other  to 
request  me  to  attend  her  during  her 
absence  at  her  new  residence, 

^  I  shall  send  the  two  children  to 
h.er.  At  the  end  of  two  months, 
unless  the  last  dose  was  too  strong 
for  her  shattered  system,  she  will 
be  quite  well,  and  you  may  rejoin 
her.  Until  that  time  you  had  better 
be — absent. 

*  One  word  more.  You  now  know 
that  the  insurance  company,  in 
which  you  had  that  policy  on  your 
wife's  Hfe,  has  failed.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  Mrs.  De  Grey 
has  succeeded  to  an  annuity  of  300Z. 
a  year  from  an  old  friend  of  her 
fanuly. 

*  You  stay  here  for  a  week.  Then 
go  quietly  to  Paris ;  but  mark,  if 
your  wife  die  in  any  circumstances 
of  mystery,  whether  I  am  alive  or 
dead,  retribution  will  hunt  you  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

*  But  Virginie — ^the  nurse  P'  stam- 
mered the  self-convicted  wretch. 

*  Virginie  knows  nothing  except- 
ing that  she  did  what  she  was 
told.  She  has  done  stranger  things 
than  th&t  without  ever  asking  for 
reasons.  She  will  never  open  her 
lips  on  the  subject.  You  are  per- 
fectly secure,  for  the  chemists  had 
no  idea  on  what  their  experiments 
were  made.' 

Next  day  the  Magnificent  was  in 
his  place  in  the  Pump-room  as 
usual. 

Men  looked  shy  at  him,  and 
women  looked  sly.  He  was  as  cool 
and  lofty  as  ever. 


He  waited  until  £he  nom  was 
full,  and  then  takiiie  an  opporimufy 
when  Heathcote  and  Hensbairvere 
close  to  'him,  he  called  oat,^lIr. 
Henshaw.' 

He  took  no  notice.  He  lepe^d 
his  call  with  the  satne  effect.  Lenoir 
took  two  strides  towards  >iim^ 
and,  lifting  him  by  his  shoulders, 
placed  him  with  his  back  to  &e 
pillar,  and  then  said — 

'You  presumed  yesterday  to  make 
remarks  disparaging  to  a  lady.  Ycm 
will  be  kind  enough  now  to  retract  • 
them,  or  I  propose  to  kick  you 
fr^m  one  end  of  this  room  to  the 
other.' 

Pale  and  affright  was  the  littk 
lawyer,   but  Dr.  Heathcote  inter- 


*'  Dr.  Lenoir,  this  must  not  be:  I 
was  the  accuser  yesterday,  and  joa 
must  first  deal  with  me.' 

*  True,  my  dear  Heathcote,  but  I 
mean  to  deal  with  each  alter  their 
kind.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  and  as  sack  I  intend 
to  treat  you.     Bead  that.' 

Dr.  Heathcote  read  to  his  intense 
astonishment  the  following  note : 
Bath,  August  it,  179S. 
My  dear  Lenoir, — As  I  am  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Gontmeiit  for  tvo  montlB,  I  hi^ 
you  will  allow  me  to  leaye  Mrs.  D«  Grey 
under  your  charge,  should  she  at  hear  pn- 
sent  residence  require  your  adnce. 
Yours  TCiy  tmlv, 

F.  Bb  Gbkt. 

*  Bead  it  out,  doctor,'  said  Lenoir, 
and  the  bewildered  man  obeyed 

'  Now  you  slanderous  little  toad, 
eat  up  your  calumnies  on  tiie  spot,' 
said  Lenoir  to  the  lawyer. 

'  I  am  sure  I  meant  nothing,'  said 
he :  *  I  will  make  you  repent  these 
words.* 

*  Bat  them  up,  I  say,  for  the  last 
time.'  And  terribly  he  looked  down 
on  Henshaw. 

The  latter  quailed.  ^  I  admit,'  he 
said,  '  they  have  turned  oat  not  to 
be  true.' 

'And  ought  not  to  hare  heea 
spoken.' 

'And  ought  not  to  ha?8  been 
spoken.' 
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VGt>  then :  and  be  warned/ 

*  Tott  will  hear  from  me  to-mor- 
row, however,  for  all  this.' 

'  I  ihink  not/  said  Lenoir,  when  He 
had  gone :  and  he  did  not  i  for  the 
purveyor  of  scandal  thought  better 
of  it,  and  transferred  his  attentions 
to  Scarborongh. 

*  And  now,  Dr.  Heathcote,  I  pre- 
snme  yon  retract  that  epithet  which 
yon  used  yesterday.  I  admit  ap- 
pearances were  against  me  ;  bnt  a 
tme  physician  distrusts  appear- 
ances.' 

*  I  forgive  the  banter,  and  cheer- 
fully retract  the  expression;  but 
afler  what  the  colonel  said,  hang 
me,  doctor,  if  I  know  what  to  make 
of  it.' 

*  I  never  supposed  you  did,'  said 
Lenoir;  and  the  Magnificent 
reigned  in  Bath  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

The  gaps  in  the  story  you  may 
fill  up  as  suits  you  best.  Lenoir,  in 
bis  trip  to  London,  had  consulted 
his  solicitor,  who  told  the  stoiy  to 
my  late  master.  The  cautious  lion- 
don  lawyer  told  Lenoir  he  might  be 
hanged  for  compounding  felony ; 
and  Lenoir  told  him  he  might  be 
hanged  for  his  advice.  The  an- 
nul^ was,  as  the  solicitor  believed, 
provided  by  Lenoir  himself;  and 
the  surmise  was,  either  that  he  was 
in  love  with  the  lady  or  that  he 
knew  more  of  her  history  than  he 
chose  to  explain :  or  probably  both. 
The  Colonel  and  l^Lrs.  De  Grey 
never  visited  Bath  again ;  but  the 
annnity  was  paid  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  colonel,  probably, 
being  as  anxious  to  keep  his  wife 
alive  as  he  had  been  to  destroy  her, 
and  she,  poor  thing,  with  the  con- 
stancy and  credulity  of  women,  re- 
joicing in  her  inmost  soul  at  the 
increased  tenderness  of  her  hus- 
band. 

*  Ay,  Pemberton,  this  world 
would  not  be  fit  .to  inhabit  but  for 
the  blessings  of  hypocrisy.  How 
Tvonld  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
good  vanish,  if  for  only  five  minutes 


*we  could  sTee  each  other  as  we 
really  are !  As  for  your  Magnifi- 
cent, he  was  half  Quixote,  half 
Cagliostro,  and  whole  ^camp,  I 
take  it,  ready  to  let  the  lady  live  or 
die,  as  best  suited  his  tinsel  Magni- 
ficence. The  London  lawyer  was 
quite  rieht.  He  and  the  colonel 
should  have  swung  together,  one 
for  intending  murder,  the  other  for 
concealing  and  rewarding  it.' 

*  I  think  not,'  said  L  *  A  coarse, 
stupid  man  would  either  have  done 
nothing,  and  lef6  the  lady  to  de- 
struction, or  would  have  denounced 
the  husband  and  broken  the  wife's 
heart.  The  Magnificent  did  it  with 
a  masterly  hand,  firm  and  tender, 
as  a  hero  should  be.' 

'  It  is  a  good  story,  and  well 
told.  But  tell  me  in  confidence 
what  you  would  have  said  for  the 
colonel  had  you  been  his  counsel  at 
the  Old  Bailey  ?  There  would  have 
been  an  ovation  of  mendacity.' 

*  Peace  to  your  gibes,  let  us  go 
out  and  watch  the  rain.  There  was 
a  flash.  Ay,  now  it  comes  with  a 
rattle.'  And  we  finished  the  even- 
ing by  smoking  in  the  portico,  and 
enjoying  the  thunderstorm. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A  RAINY  DAT. 

Next  day  was  a  deluge  of  rain,  a 
leaden  sky,  a  howling  wind,  clouds 
scudding  from  the  south-east,  with 
a  frantic  sullenness  which  held  out 
no  hope.  The  malignant  splashes 
on  the  window-pane  seemed  to 
exult  in  our  dreariness  inside. 

In  this  changing  world,  however, 
there  is  nothing  so  unchanging  as 
the  post ;  and  so,  in  i£under, 
lightning,  and  rain,  came  the  letters 
at  breakfast  -  time  to  Dagentree 
Gb^nge. 

Dagentree  opened  his  despatches 
with  a  growl : 

*  Board  of  Quardians — Over- 
seers of  Weldon  cum  Baddingly — 
Allowance  to  Gregory  Stokes.  Too 
bad,  to  feed  our  fellow  men  like 
dogs,  and  take  pride  in  it  too.      I 
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wisli  the  panpers  had  the  upper 
hand  for  one  day  in  the  year.' 

* "  Vote  and  interest  at  ensuing 
•  election."  I  shall  give  them  neither, 
bnt  what  thej  neither  ask  nor  wish 
for,  a  bit  of  my  mind.' 

*'<  Giles,  the  poacher,  has  es- 
caped." Glad  of  it.  I  shonld  like 
to  see  Tomkins'  face.  This  will  give 
me  the  upper  hand  for  a  month.' 

'"Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Dash- 
wood — request  honour — ^Mr.  Dagen- 
tree  and  Mr.  Pemberton."  Sha'n't 
go  ;  what  say  you,  Pemberton  ?  ' 

*I  must  first  look  at  my  own 
note.' 

My  own  note  ran  thus : 

Wendover,  Tuesday. 

Pear  Mr.  Pemberton, — Mamma  bids  me 
ask  whether  you  and  Mr.  Daaentree  would 
oome  and  lunch  here  on  Friday,  and  play 
the  return  at  croquet.  Tell  Mr.  Dagen-. 
tree  the  widow  will  not  be  here,  for  she  ia 
going  to  the  Bashwoods. 

I  write  to  you  because  you  are  an  idle 
lawyer,  and  will  perhaps  answer  me. 
Yours  truly, 

SOFHIA  WEinDOTSB. 

*  Cool,'  said  Dagntree, '  writing  to 
a  man  she  has  only  seen  once  in  her 
life.' 

There  was  a  spice  of  acid  in  his 
tone. 

'  0  foolish  hermit,'  said  I,  '  don't 
you  see  that  is  why  she  does  write 
to  me  P  But  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make.  Tou  shall  go  and  play 
croquet,  I  will  go  and  meet  the 
widow  at  the  Dashwoods'.'  So  it 
was  settled  accordingly. 

*  Now,'  said  Dagentree,  *  here  is 
your  kingdom  for  the  day.  My 
world  of  books  is  at  your  conmxand. 
Use  it  as  you  like.  I  must  go  and  do 
a  little  business,  a  little  study,  and 
perhaps,  in  reward  for  the  Magni- 
ficent, cogitate  some  topic  for  our 
evening  talk.  I  like  to  break  my 
fallacies  and  paradoxes  across  your 
thick  skull.  I  have  besides  asked 
Dr.  Bompas,  the  rector,  to  dinner, 
a  sad  preacher,  but  a  most  amusing 
and  agreeable  man.' 

Between  reading,  writing,  smok- 
ing and  sleeping,  the  day  at  last 


wore  away:  and  on  deBoending  to 
the  library  at  seven  o'clock  I  found 
Dr  Bompas  arrived.  He  was  a  large 
somewhat  jovial -looking  panon, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a 
slightbrogue  in  his  speech  which  did 
no  injustice  to  his  Hibernian  origin. 
I  had  understood  from  Dagentree 
that  his  classical  attainments  wece 
prodigious,  and  that  he  had  canied 
off  every  laurel  the  universiiy  could 
bestow.  If  he  was  somewhat  less 
refined  than  I  had  expected,  be 
quite  redeemed  the  character  given 
of  him  by  the  vivacity  and  vigoar  * 
of  his  conversation. 

After  dinner  Dagentree  said :  ^  I 
had  intended  to  have  written  a 
roundabout  paper  for  you  to-day» 
but  could  not  find  a  subject  and  had 
but  two  ideas  in  my  head.  Those 
two  ideas,  however,  had  some 
interest  belonging  to  them.  They 
were — 

BREAKFAST  XSD  DISNESL 

PART  I. — BBEAEFlSr. 

'  Listen !'  said  our  host,  'while  I 
sing,  or  say,  about  break&st' 

'  I^ow  that  we  have  had  our 
dinner,  say  away,'  said  Dr.  Bompas, 
'  but  I  have  my  views  on  the  subject 
also.  You  do  not  mean  to  read 
that  paper  to  us  ?  ' 

'Do  not  be  afraid.  You  shall 
strike  in  when  you  bke.  I  only  serve 
a  ball  for  you,  as  they  do  at  rackets, 
and  you  and  Pemberton  may  ke^ 
it  up  as  long  as  you  please.' 

'  Play  ! '  said  the  doctor. 

'  The  active  voice  of  life  may  be        I 
divided  into  breakfast  and  dinner.        | 
Lunch  is  an  adjunct  of  break&at,  as 
tea  is  of  dinner.    Four  o'clock  tea 
is  an  irregular  verb,  and  should  be 
declined ' 

*  Entirely,'  said  the  doctor. 

'The  passive  voice,  of  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak,  consifiiB  of 
sleep  ;  not  tharthere  is  not  a  great 
deal  which  might  be  profitably  said 
about  sleep,  which  has  its  chaia^ 
teristics  quite ,  as  well  marked  sa 
those  of  waking  hours.     One  w»n 
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sleeps  like  a  gentleman,  and  anotHer 
like  a  hog.  If  you  wish  to  know  a 
man's  real  character,  look  at  him 
as  he  sleeps.  The  expression  of  the 
sleeper  varies  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
true  expression.  All  a  man  is  and 
thinks  of  when  awake,  is  stamped 
on  his  slumbering  features, — ^fear, 
wrath,  love,  hate,  ayarice,  affection. 
Waking  hours  may  hide  them :  but 
the  mind  wears  no  mask  in  the 
dominions  of  Morpheus.  Before  I 
choose  a  man  for  my  friend,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  asleep.' 

'  He'll  have  a  chance  with  us,  if 
he  reads  long  enough,'  said  the 
doctor  in  a  whisper  to  me. 

*  At  present,  however,  I  mean  to 
tell  you  the  views  of  a  recluse  on 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  active 
voice  of  life.  The  day  starts  with 
breakfast;  it  ends,  or  it  ought  to 
end,  with  dinner.  Atbreakfast,allis 
in  prospect,  our  hopes,  intentions, 
misgivings  for  the  day,  are  all  in 
the  future.  It  is  the  youth  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  full  of  uncertain 
anticipation.  By  dinner-time,  tiie 
day  has  run  its  course;  we  have 
lived  that  day's  life,  and  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  retrospect  with 
what  appetite  we  may. 

'I  dislike  the  collective,  aggre- 
gate break&ust-table,  at  which  the 
creatures  eat  in  company.  Break- 
fast was  meant  to  be  a  solitary 
meal ;  for  until  the  human  machine 
is  wound  up,  oiled,  and  gently  set 
in  motion,  it  is  unfitted  for  social 
operations.  Why  should  a  man 
speak  at  breakfast?  Why  should 
be  think  of  anything  but  repairing 
the  void  which  long  abstinence  has 
made  ?  Is  it  meet  that  he  should 
be  expected  to  jest  at  such  a  time, 
or  laugh  spasmodically  at  the  jests 
of  others  ?  Nature  cries  aloud  that 
she  is  outraged  by  so  unreasonable 
a  strain  on  her  energies,  and  I  often 
refuse  to  tax  her  so  far.  It  is  a 
sulky  unsocial  meal,  dedicated  to 
silence  and  the  Times,' 

*  You  are  for  breakfast  in  bed,  are 
you  ?  '  broke  in  the  doctor.    *  I  am 
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sure  you  are  not  one  of  them.  Who 
is  the  fellow  who  writes  a  book 
about  breakfast  in  bed?  He  de- 
serves to  have  none.' 

'  Now  and  then,  for  a  holiday/  I 
suggested,  '  breakfast  in  bed  is  not 
unpleasant.  It  is  like  getting  up 
at  five  in  the  morning.' 

'I  agree,'  said  Da^gentree,  'the 
kind  of  fellow  who  likes  to  break- 
fast in  bed  is  made  of  much  the 
same  metal  as  the  habitually  early 
riser.  He  has  no  heart.  Your  early 
riser  eets  up  for  the  pleasure  of 
despismg  his  neighbour ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  pharisaical 
pride  is  fostered  by  the  effort.  Your 
breakfieksteor  in  bed  lies  there  to 
show  his  scorn  and  contempt  of 
right-minded  men,  who  wash  and 
dress  and  shave  before  ten  o'clock. 
But  these  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
good  fellows  or  friends  are  made. 
One  rises  sour  and  chilly.  The 
other  nervous  and  discontented ;  one 
has  expended  all  his  wholesome 
energy  before  the  world  is  awake, 
the  other  has  lost  all  the  freshness 
of  his  vital  organism  for  the  day 
before  he  begins  it.' 

The  Doctor,  It  is  a  very  doubtftil 
enjoyment  at  the  best,  having  break* 
£ast  in  bed.  It  is  luxurious,  but  still 
imperfect.  Like  all  human  bliss,- 
a  ^p  of  bitter  mingles  in  the  very 
fountain  of  pleasure.  The  Times- 
won't  lie  straight.  The  pillow  slips 
from  behind  your  aching  neck.  You 
cannot  reach  the  butter  without  an 
effort,  which  capsizes  your  tea  over 
vour  muffin,  whence,  in  a  broad 
brown  stream,  it  trickles  to  the 
counterpane.  It  is,  after  all,  but 
labour  and  sorrow.  Your  fish  slides 
off  its  plate ;  and  when  at  last  the 
meal  is  ended,  and  you  turn  round 
for  a  final  snooze,  your  cheek  is 
glued  by  a  drop  of  honey  to  the 
pillow,  and  your  sheets  are  like  a 
nutmeg-grater  by  reason  of  innu- 
merable crumbs  of  wandering  toast, 
till  your  torture  is  worthy  of—    ; 

Luke's  iron  crown,  or  Damien's  bed  ^  of 
steel. 
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u  Dageniree.  The  retribatum  is 
jnfity  and  the  bitterest  drop  of  all  is 
the  sneaking  sense  of  nnworthiness, 
springing  from. a  base  attempt  to 
eat  jonr  bread  in  secret.  A  right- 
minded  man  maj  healthily  rise  at. 
seven,  and  breakout  at  eight — 
although  there  is  something  rather  - 
priggish,  even  in  that  honr.  Nine 
or  half-past  nine  I  approve  of,  and 
command  none  to  be  later  than  ten. 
Then»  glowing  and  good-hnmoored, 
70U  begin,  with  a  pleasant  exterior, 
and  an  easy  conscience,  the  laboors 
of  the  day. 

Feniberton.  I  wonder  how  people 
felt  when  they  breakfasted  at  seven, 
and  went  to  bed  at  nine.  I  suspect 
it  was  a  more  natural  and  healthy 
life. 

Dagentree.  Yon  may  find  it  on 
the  Continent  where  you  wilL  Our 
late  hours,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
insular  and  provinciaL  "When  you 
lounge  out  of  Meurice's,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  bright  Parisian  sun 
high  above  your  head,  while  the 
fresh-looking  noiatrons  and  bonnes 
sit  with  the  children  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  take  your 
sauntering  way  down  the  boule- 
vards, studded  with  merry  gproups 
at  the  doors  of  the  caf6s,  your  day  is 
only  beginning,  and  you  wonder  to 
find  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city 
80  idle.  You  call  to  mind  the  roar 
and  hum  and  hideous  money- 
making  hurry  of  the  Strand  and 
Pleet  Street,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  easy-going,  light-hearted  gaiety 
of  the  metropolis  of  pleasure.  But 
if  you  think  that  Paris  does  not 
work  hard,  and  grasp  after  money- 
msbking  like  the  keenest  of  you,  you 
are  mistaken.  The  business  day  in 
Paris  is  over  before  yours  begins. 
From  six  to  eleven  are  their  hours 
of  work.  They  are  as  long  as  from 
ten  to  three,  and  much  more  un- 
disturbed; and  then,  his  labour 
finished,  the  Parisian  pursues  re- 
creation as  the  other  and  more 
important  object  of  life.  But,  unlike 
our  dyspeptic  Pharisees,  he  seeks 


his  couoh  earfy,  and  takes  Yu  M' 
share  of  sleep. 

One  sees  the  merit  of  this  vpim. 
in  its  result.   Our  Briti^  merelnsl, 
or  our  British  lawyer,  like  PemW 
ton  there,  has  no  time  to  deroteto 
the  cultivation  of  pleasure.  AH  ios 
daylight  hours  are  consecrated  to 
Plut^.     What  he  calls  pleasmc,  if 
it  come  at  all,  is  courted  in  tbs 
shi^e  of  indigestible  dinners,  con- 
sumed at  unnatural  midnight  boon ; 
or  amid  many  others,  as  sombre  «9 
himself^  packed  into  a  few  square 
yards  in  Eaton  Square  or  Soath      ^ 
Kensington.     All  this  is  nnhealUif, 
and,  what  is  worse,    is  dnll  and 
dreary,  bad  for  the  English  bnixi, 
and  niakes  John  Bull  appear  the 
disagreeable  fellow  all  the  ivoiM 
believes  him  to  be. 

Ths  Doctor.  Well,  I  willteDjon 
a  little  episode  which  befel  me  in 
foreign  parts,  which  to  this  daj  I 
cannot  think  of  without  a  deeping 
horror,  and  which  has  gires  me  a 
lasting  antipathy  to  these  oatiandish 
ways.  I 

THE   GHOST  OF  QHE5T. 

It  IS  now  a  good  many  yean  ago 
— ^when  you,  my  friends,  were  being 
birched  at  Harrow,  all  for  your 
good,  and  doubtless  too  little  of  it— 
that  I  obtained  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship at  Balliol.  It  was  after  Glad- 
stone and  Sidney  Herbert's  time, 
and  after  Posey,  Frond^  and  New- 
man's. 

Proud  I  was,  an  unknown  Irish- 
man, of  being  sent  abroad  to  see  | 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  my 
college,  and  started  of  course  with 
the  full  conviction  that  it  was  mine 
oyster,  and  that  I  should  open  it  by 
my  wits. 

I  was  not  then  teres  atqw  r€- 
timd/u8  as  the  good  things  of  Well- 
don  cum  Baddingly  have  since  made 
me.  I  was  slim,  gaunt  and  sngohr, 
and  had  the  longest  legs,  and  the 
tallest  and  thinneS>  figure  in  Oxford. 
I  was  crammed  to  the  rorf  witi 
classics,  and  was  uttserly  innocseat 
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of  the  sHglitest  knowled^  of  tlie 
world,  wj  fellow  men,  or  aaj  mo- 
dem langnage  uider  the  son.  > 

'I  bbughta  Mnrraj,  and  my  third 
day's  pilmmage  landed  me  at 
C&ent.  A  charlmmg,  meduereal, 
sleepy  town,  which  the  remem- 
Inrance  of  the  incident  I  t^m  ahont 
to  mention  has  associated  with  most 
tmpleasant  thoughts. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  pat  np,  it 
was  the  Ghrand  Monarqne,  or  some 
such  name,  was  an  old,  ghostly, 
wooden-staircased,  many-passaged, 
tobacco-scented  hostehy.  I  had 
dined  on  my  journey,  and  having 
secured  my  room  I  sallied  out  in 
an  Angast  evening,  intending  to 
havB  a  bit  of  snpper  on  my  return. 

It  was  but  shortly  after  nine  when 
I  Trained  the  hotel.  The  sfo*eets,  I 
had  remarked,  were  ominously  still, 
and  on  arriving  at  my  quarters, 
I  found  the  doors  shut  and  saw  no 
symptom  of  life  within.  After 
making  a  noise  which  anywhere 
but  in  Ghent  would  have  roused 
tiia  seven  sleepers,  but  of  which 
no  one  outside  took  the  slightest 
heed,  I  heard  scuttliug  sounds,  and 
tibe  door  w&s  stealtlnly  unbarred, 
and  a  native  of  doubilul  sex---for 
his,  her  or  its  habiliments  left  that 
uncertain — ^holding  a  dim  oil  lamp 
in  its  hand,  reluctantly  gave  me 
admission.  The  door  was  shut  and 
ban»d  behind  me,  and  before  I 
could  utter  a  word  the  grim  feature 
disappeared,  muttering  some  gat- 
tnzal  sounds,  entirely  unintelligible 
to  me.  There  I  was  left,  at  the 
foot  of  the  gaunt  staircase,  in  utter 
darkness,  without  the  slightest  idea 
in  what  direction  my  room  lay. 
To  add  to  my  comfort,  I  knew  the 
house  to  be  ftdl  of  swells,  as  they 
would  now  be  called,  as  I  had  read 
a  long  list  of  them  in  the  travellers* 
book« 

I  yelled  aloud  in  English  for  the 
waiter.  A  mocking  edio  from  the 
passages  above  was  all  the  answer  I 
received,  I  was  young,  horribly 
shy,  and  morbidly  conceited^  and 


the  notion  of  being  the  hefK>  of  A 
Comedy  of  Errors  was  appalhnj^. 
Yisions  of  high-bom  heads  peeping 
over  the  baunisters  in  wralh  or  ifi 
derision  made  me  resolve  to  bd 
silent.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
door  of  my  room  must  be  open; 
while  those  which  were  occupied 
would  be  shut.  Groping  therefore, 
as  best  I  could  up  the  creaking 
staircase,  and  feeling  along  the 
passage,  I  at  last  came  to  an  open 
door,  and  inwardly  praising  my 
presence  of  mind  and  sagacity  I 
entered  boldly.  But  I  had  not 
taken  three  steps  before  a  smotiliered 
shriek  was  heard,  and  a  gruff  voice 
roared  out,  'Qu'as-tu  1^  coquin?*^ 
Horrified,  I  retreated  'my  three 
steps  hnrriedly,  and  regained  the 
covert  of  the  dark  passage  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  door  angrify  shut 
and  bolted.  My  position  was  more 
hopeless  than  ever. 

There  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  if  I  tried  'that  experiment 
again,  and  yet,  to  spend  the  ni^t 
on  a  Belgian  staircase  seemed  to 
promise  neither  dignity  nor  comfort. 
I  then  bethought  me  that  I  had,  in 
alittle  tinder  box,  some  cigar  ftisees-, 
of  the  ancient  German  type,  and  a 
wax  ti^r ;  and  much  provoked  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  this  befbre,  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  light.  But 
as  every  one  knows  who  ever  tried 
the  experiment,  it  is  not  easy  to 
light  a  candle  with  a  i^isee.  It 
bursts  into  fiame,  but  before  your 
trembling  fingers  can  apply  it  to  the 
wick  it  is  out :  and  after  exhausting 
my  whole  stock  of  matches,  filling 
the  staircase  with  a  strong  sul- 
phureous odour,  and  nearly  setting 
the  old  boards  on  fire  by  the  smoul- 
dering tinder,  1  was  left  in  the 
darkness  of  despair. 

I  regained  the  staircase :  Acheronia 
movebOf  I  said  in  my  extremity.  I 
wiQ  plunge  into  the  depths.  How 
long  I  took  to  find  my  way  to  a 
subterranean  passage,  which  was 
the  scene  of  my  deliverance,  I  can- 
not tell.  It  seemed  like  a  long 
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LideouB  night.  At  last  a  piercing 
scream  was  nttered  close  to  me. 
Then  I  heard  a  fall  like  that  of  a 
oarpet-bag.  Then  came  a  rashing 
to  and  fro  of  many  feet,  and  at  last, 
to  my  intense  joj,  a  light.  I  should 
not  nave  cared  had  it  disclosed  a 
cellar  fall  of  demons,  so  glad  was  I 
to  escape  from  that  phantom  dark- 
ness. 

The  feet  were  those  of  waiters 
and  chambermaids.  The  fall  that 
of  a  plump  English  lady's  maid.  I 
pass  by  the  first  confrision,  the 
Babel  of  tongues,  and  the  surprise 
which  my  appearance  there  created. 
The  bearer  of  the  light  fortunately 
spoke  English,  and  to  him,  not  too 
sedulous,  I  confided  my  woes.  The 
unfeigned  indignation  of  my  tone 
satisfied  him:  and  he  got  me  a 
candle  and  showed  me  my  room. 

The  proximate  cause  of  my 
deliverance  was  absurd  enough, 
although  nearly  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Betty,  who  was  found  in 
strong  hysterics,  and  had  hardly 
recovered  by  next  morning.  It 
seems  that  in  my  fruitless  attempts 
to  light  my  taper  I  had  covered  my 
fingers  with  phosphorus  from  the 
matches :  and  my  constant  gesticu- 
lations in  the  dark  had  rubbed  it 
over  my  dress.  The  apparition  of 
a  lean  figure,  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
glowing  in  the  dark  passage  with 
unearthly  light,  was  enough  to  up- 
set stronger  nerves  than  Betty's. 

DagerUree.  Betty  thought  you — 

A  spirit,  toO|  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel's  bght 

Doctor.  Probably,  with  a  various 
reading.  But  you  will  not  now 
wonder  that  I  hate  early  hours,  I 
went  off  to  St.  Petersburg  next  day, 
and  found  that  the  story  had  arrived 
there  before  me  with  many  addi- 
tional emblishments,  and  nowhere 
in  all  the  grand  tour  could  I  escape 
the  detestable  popularity  of  the 
GHOST  OP  Ghent. 

Dagentree,  To  resume  my  disser- 


tation.    I  hate    a  country  koas 
break&st,  with  a  dining-room  hU 
of  people.  The  quiet  domestic  town 
breakmst,  if  well  appointed,  ii  en- 
durable.   It  is  pleasant  to  see  fresh, 
happy,  contented-looking  girls,  wiik 
real  smiles  on  their  fa^s,  and  no- 
thing of  the  pillow  in  their  ycnoa, 
assemble  round  the  break&st  taUs, 
with  no  blank  chair  left  for  any 
lazy  Banquo  to   occupy.     Bat  a 
breakfast  party  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
ill  assorted  beings  is  often  tmlj  re- 
volting.    The  inmates  of  the  me-       a 
nagerie  I  spoke  of  the  other  day, 
are  never  so  unpleasant  as  at  their 
morning  meal.     Even  their  aspect 
has  ohangepL  since  last  evening.  Th& 
smiling  Laura  is  solemn.  The  nods 
and  becks    and    wreathed   smiles 
with  which  the  Dowager  retired  to 
rest  have  vanished,  and  yield  to 
snappish  devotion  to  buttered  toast. 
Why  does  Captain  Clavering  answer 
the  charmingl^elly  inmonofijlh^les: 
and  why  does  the  young  squire,  wlzo 
was  so  tender  last  nighty  talk  &rm- 
in^  down  the  table  to  the  old  squire 
this  morning  P      £veiything  goes 
wrong.     When  the   captain's  tan- 
gling nerves  are  a  trifle  soothed  by 
tea  and  partridge  pie,  and  he  tries  to 
renew  his  attentions,  the  channing 
Nelly  is  deep  in  a  consultation  with 
Laura  on  some  recondite  point  of 
feminine  adornment,  and  the  detain 
cannot  get  in  a  word.     He  sits  with 
his  eyes  and  mouth  half  open,  look- 
ing  as  foolish  as  a  sensible  man  will 
do,  when  he  wants  to  talk,  and 
is  snubbed.    He  had  made  np  his^ 
mind  last  night  to  speak  ineanesl^ 
but  he  is  fast  relapsing :  and  is  not 
sure  t^at  it  would  not  be  better  to 
go  for  a  week's  cub-huntingto  BoV 
Tracy  at  Ashcourt 

Doctor.  There  is  some  truth  is 
what  you  say,  Dagentree,  but  joa 
are  too  bitter.  When  you  begin  to 
surround  your  own  table  with  hrigHt 
faces  belonging  to  yourself  you 
will  feel  very  dmerentiy,  and  find  a 
pleasure  in  a  chattennggroup  wfai<i 
your  sulky  break&st  table  neTer 
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knew.  Ton  remember  the  pictnre 
of  a  beaming  tnielarj  eenins,  lithe 
but  finely  ronnded,  with  loyes  of 
boots,  and  half-ooqnettish  petticoat 
under  her  looped  dress,  stepping 
bravely  throngh  the  snow  on  her 
errana  of  kindness  to  the  village, 
beauty  and  goodness  and  freshness 
on  her  monung  &oe.  Many  are  the 
breakfast  tab&s  in  onr  English 
homes  of  which  such  visions  are 
the  sunshine.  Would  you  have  the 
ladies  as  well  as  the  men,  break&st 
alone,  or  exchange  the  cheerful 
greeting  of  a  circle  of  such  com- 
panions, for  the  dreaiy  selfishness  of 
a  Parisian  morning,  or  the  scram- 
bling of  a  Yankee  hotel  P  Tou  for- 
get, as  Benedict  did,  that  you  may 
live  to  be  married. 

Dagentree.  I  do  not  forget  any  of 
the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  TVnen 
I  do  quit  my  sober  senses  I  shall 
probably  profess  many  follies,  and 
act  many  hypocrisies,  from  which 
my  freed  soul  at  present  protects  me. 
But  I  will  not  talk  ever  of  ladies. 
What  of  man,  in  the  masculine,  as 
he  appears  in  his  breakfast  condi- 
tion, when  he  comes  down  of  a 
morning  to  look  for  his  food  ?  Is 
there  a  manly  soul  that  would  not 
rather  find  the  break^t  room 
empty?  Of  course  a  gentleman 
will  face  any  terrors  where  the 
gentler  sex  is  concerned ;  but  usually 
the  masculine  mind  is  taciturn  untU 
his  morning  meal  is  over. 

There  are  no  doubt  exceptions, 
but  they  are  generally  an  obnoxious 
class.  I  have  seen  a  chirping 
chattering  sparrow  of  a  man,  fresh 
in  colour,  dapper  in  person,  with  a 
provoking  idiotic  and  perennial 
chuckle,  which  not  the  death  of  his 
best  friend  would  dissipate,  who 
prides  himself  on  keeping  up  con- 
versation, as  he  calls  it,  amid  a 
sombre  and  subdued  fraternity.  His 
impenetrable  self-sufficiency  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  that  the 
general  wishes  of  the  company 
would  consign  him  to  the  only 
place   where   he  would   cease  to 


smile.  But  nothing  moves  him. 
The  forced  laugh  of  Laura,  the 
grim  and  awful  solemniiy  of  Nelly, 
and  Captain  Clavering's  ferocious 
scowl,  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
his  well  tempered  armour.  The 
thin  but  noisy  stream  continues  on 
its  course,  saying  everything  it 
should  not  say,  suggesting  every- 
thing it  is  awkward,  or  unpleasant 
or  ill-timed  to  suggest,  with  a 
hideous  and  instating  liveliness 
which,  like  Malvolio's  grimaces, 
would  tempt  one  to  hurl  things  at 
him. 

Doctor.  Well  hit  off,  indeed.  I 
know  the  vain  garrulous  bird,  and 
have  had  a  shot  at  him  before  now. 
But  I  know  a  worse  infliction.  He 
is  usually  an  habitu6,  an  ami  de 
maison,  a  led  captain,  a  kind  of 
domesticated  stock  man,  who  spends 
his  life  in  his  friends'  country 
houses,  making  himself  universally 
useful  and  (Ssagreeable.  These 
parasites  are  found  everywhere,  and 
when  they  once  get  hold,  it  is  in 
vain  to  try  to  dislodge  them.  They 
rule  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
much  more  supremely  than  love 
does.  This  creature  always  gets 
up  early ;  it  suits  its  nature  and  its 
interests.  The  miseries  and  indig- 
nities which  the  man  is  forced  to 
undergo  do  not  deter  him.  The 
wind  may  be  easterly,  every  window 
and  door  open,  draughts  of  the 
most  piercing  and  deadly  chilliness 
may  pour  from  eveiy  quarter  on 
his  devoted  head.  Here  Jane  with 
her  broom  sweeps  him  out  of  the 
library  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  There 
Sally  runs  right  against  him  with 
a  shovel  full  of  blazing  cinders.  He 
finds  the  upper  footman  gossiping 
with  the  under  housemaid  in 
the  drawing-room.  Jeames  stares 
'aughtily  at  him,  and  continues  his 
flirtation  without  the  slightest  re- 
cognition of  his  presence.  All  these 
thmgs  however  he  endures,  for  it  is 
a  phase  of  the  domestic  world  which 
is  generally  unknown,  and  his 
knowledge  may  become  power  one 
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day.  If  driven  oat  by  streBS  of 
weather,  he  pokea  about  the  stables 
or  pries  into  the  melon  frames,  and 
finds  everything,  as  he  hoped,  in 
the  precise  condition  in  which  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  Then 
the  fiend  retoms,  and  prates  of  the 
morning  air,  and  dew-drops  on  the 
grass. 

DagerUree.  One  phsjse  of  break- 
&st  we  have  forgotten.  I  mean  the 
town  breakfiswt^  to  which  one  is  in- 
vited by  literary  friends,  to  eat 
plovers'  eggs  and  early  strawberries, 
and  talk  one's  wisest.  The  instita- 
tion  is  associated  with  great  names : 
but  it  is  a  word  of  fear  to  me.  To 
trundle  from  St.  James's  Street  to 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  with  the 
certainty  that  you  will  be  set  down 
beside  a  &t  frenchman,  and  have 
your  nerves  and  appetite  destroyed 
and  your  temper  soured  for  the  day, 
is  a  trial  of  fnendship  which  I  have 
stood  with  firmness,  but  which  it 
were  not  prudent  often  to  repeat. 

Penibeiion,  I  know  a  man  of  our 
Inn,  Eyersley  Jones,  who  was  once 
an  afflicting  illustration  of  what 
may  he&H  one  who  goes  out  to 
breakGEist.f  His  father  was  an  old 
friend  of  a  distinguished  M.P., 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  kindli- 
ness than  for  his  breakfasts.  Now 
Eversley  Jones  had  received  his 
first  brief,  and  an  invitation  to 
bi^eakfast  in  Eussell  Square,  The 
consultation  and  the  breakfast  were 
fixed  for  the  same  day — Sir  John's 
at  half- past  ten,  d^e  Attorney- 
General  at  half- past  twelve.  So 
Jones  thought  nothing  could  have 
suited  better,  and  started  from  the 
Temple  at  ten  o'clock,  thinking  it 
ungracious  to  forestall  in  any  way 
the  hospitality  of  the  baronet.  He 
arrived,  and  was  received  with 
cordiahty  and  kindness,  but  he  saw 
no  signs  either  of  guests  or  break- 
fast. About  eleven  one  or  two  men 
dropped  in;  and  gradually  he  be- 
came aware  that  the  compliment 


paid  him  was  even  greater  this  h 
had  suspected,  and  that  oertaiiiott^* 
nates  were  to  honour  the  enteriab- 
ment.    He  wasprond,  but  he mA 
also  hungry.     Half-past  deven,  no 
signs.  A  quarter  to  twelve,  andi^ 
augustgueetsamye.  Twelveo^dfidE, 
five,  ten  minutes  past.  He  has  od^ 
time  to  reach  the  Temple,  and  u 
the  party  defile  into  the  breekbrt 
room,  Jones  mahed,  famishing  and 
wild,    to  his  oomsoltation  on  the 
wings  of  a  Hansom.    As  ill  huk 
would  have  it  he  had  to  wait  an 
hour    for    the    Attorney- General 
Then    exhaustion   had  driven  liis 
case  out  of  his  head.    He  answered 
his  leader's  qoestdons  at  random: 
disgusted  his  employer,  and  sneekad 
home  to  his  chambers  in  a  stBt«  of 
starvation  and  annoyanoe  not  to  be 
described. 
DagefUree : 

Bear  me,  some  god,  oh !  quiddy  Iwar  mt 
hence 

to  some  Highland  hosieliy,  to 
breezy  Braemar,  or  beauteous  Qkn- 
garry,  or  lone  Loch  Fannich,  or 
the  wilds  of  Sutherland,  Imng 
me  to  the  odours  of  peat  fires. 
Spread  before  me  the  fresh  tipper, 
the  frizzling  rasher,  the  new-laid 
eggs,  and  leave  me  to  breakfut 
amid  the  moors.  There  one  may 
sleep  as  sleeps  the  hunter  of  deer, 
and  see  on  rising  the  mists  floatang 
along  the  cliffs  of  Wyvis,  or  lying 
like  a  faiiy  feather  bed  on  the 
bosom  of  Loch  Grarry:  and  there 
onemaybreakfiuitlikeaman.  Tne, 
you  may  succeed  in  those  regions 
in  being  left  with  nothing  to  etX: 
but  that  is  in  itself  a  new  senatuHd 
to  pampered  Sybarites. 

Doctor,  Pass  the  claret ;  one  nay 
find  nothing  to  drink  nearer  bom^ 
it  would  seem. 

Bageniree.  Finish  the  bottle,  doc- 
tor, and  we  shall  have  anotbei;  to 
help  us  to  consider  the  re^  of  ^ 
active  voice. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 
DOMESTIC  INTBBfOBS. 


rhas  been  the  mififortime  of 
Anglo-Indian  social  existence  to 
be  more  frequently  caricatured  than 
aocorately  described.  It  has  been 
depicted  by  imaginative  writers 
who  had  no  personal  experience 
whatever  of  it ;  by  occasional  tra- 
vellers who  have  'done'  India, 
daring  one  cold  season,  at  the  rate 
of  several  thousand  square  miles 
per  diem ;  and  by  some  few  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  communiiy  who  knew 
more  or  less  of  what  they  were 
writing  about ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
descriptive  writing  devoted  to  this 
subject  has  inclined  towards  inac- 
curacy and  conveyed  many  false 
impressions  as  to  the  life  of  the 
English  in  India. 

To  the  readers  of  those  serial 
publications  which,  for  the  trifling 
consideration  of  a  penny,  give  two 
haJf-page  illustrations  and  half  a 
dozen  murders  in  eight  pages, 
India  has  been  portrayed  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  truth  as 
hae  characterised  the  delineation  of 
the  English  aristocracy  offered  to 
the  public  in  these  cheap  journals. 
The  writers  who  (speakmg  of  the 
daily  Hfe  of  the  town  in  which  they 
have  their  local  habitation)  describe 
our  hereditary  peers  as  libertines 
who  relieve  the  tedium  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  forcible  abduction  of 
virtuous  spinsters  of  the  lower 
orders,  acknowledge  but  few  restric- 
tions when  it  occurs  to  them  to 
depict  the  existence  of  people  who 
live  (or  who  are  supposed  to  live) 
many  thousands  of  nules  away ;  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  masses 
are  taught  how,  in  India,  the  meri- 
torious English  soldier  wins  for  his 
bride  the  beautiful  and  highly  edu- 
cated daughter  of  some  rich  Bbra- 
min,  with  a  dower  of  some  fancy 
sum  in  crores,  and  an  impossible 


quantify  of  diamonds,  the  smallest 
of  which  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  Koh-i-noor ;  how  &e  lovely  and 
haughiy  lady  Were  de  Were  dis- 
cards a  select  circle  of  British  no- 
bility and  gentry  for  the  sake  of  the 
lowly,  but  brave  and  handsome, 
young  sepoy  of  her  father's  regi- 
ment, with  whom,  as  her  husband, 
she  lives  'happily  for  ever  after- 
wards,' and  o^er  matters,  which 
are  just  as  thrilling  as  they  are 
absurdly  untrue. 

The  stage,  too,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly the  stage  eastwards  and 
transpontine,  has  done  its  best  to 
mystify  the  British  pubHc  in  respect 
of  India  both  socially  and  geogra- 
phically. In  one  piece,  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
Gawnpore  was,  somehow,  confused 
with  me  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,, 
and  a  cataract  and  mountabi  pass 
were  represented  as  the  'natural 
features  of  a  country  which  is  really 
as  flat  and  almost  as  dry  as  the 
desert.  In  the  same  piece,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  plot  turned  on  the 
romantic  love  of  a  young  Hindoo 
male  and  English  damsel;  and  in 
other  instances  the  mirror  that  has 
been  held  up  to  Indian  nature  has 
been  equally  unhappy  in  what  it 
has  shadowed  forth. 

But  the  west  end  stage  is  not 
wholly  blameless  in  this  respect. 
Eight  years  ago  there  was  played 
at  a  theatre  in  the  very  heart  of 
St.  James's,  a  comedy  which,  while 
it  pretended  to  great  accuracy  and 
much  detail,  was  as  gross  a  tra- 
vesty of  Anglo-Indian  social  life  as 
the  avowed  burlesque  '  Brown  and 
the  Brahmins.'  The  scene  lies  at 
a  hill  station  in  India,  and  obviously 
one  of  Bengal.  The  nearer  slopes 
•of  the  hills  are  bright  with  the  rich 
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flowers  of  the  rhododendron :  aronnd 
are  to  be  seen  the  '  vast  ridges  and 
profound  yaJleys  of  the  Himalaya ; ' 
and  in  the  distance,  towering  over 
all, '  the  great  snowj  range  glitter- 
ing in  the  sky/    Except  that  the 
snowy  range  does  not  glitter  when 
viewed  £pom  the  houses  of  any  hill 
station,  this  description  applies  with 
tolerable  correctness  to  Simla  or 
Mnssoorie  or  any  other  sanatorium 
to    which,    in    the    hot    weather, 
the  Anglo-Indian  betakes  himself. 
But  we  find  the  characters  in  this 
comedy  constantly  deploring   the 
^ery  trying  heat  of  this  hill  station, 
-end  to  this  we  must  object,  because 
ihe  climate  of  an  Indian  hill  station, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  on  the 
rsoore  of  damp,  is  certainly  unobjec- 
tionable as  to  temperature  during 
the  summer  months.     This  is,  how- 
/•ever,  a  trifling  error  compared  with 
iihose  which  occur  in  the  description 
of  the    manners   and  customs   of 
Anglo-Indian  society.    An  officer, 
and   presumably  a    gentleman,   is 
made    to    address    a    refined  and 
youthful    lady  with  whom  he    is 
slightly  acquainted,  thus — 'A  bottle 
of  jB.  B.  for  me !    I'm  as  seedy  as  a. 
p.  and  O.  fowl,  this  morning!     I 
-was  up  till  gunfire  at  blind-hookey. 
"Such  a  wet  night,  and  such  a  jolly 
flhindy  in  the  bazaar,  coming  home 
from  the  Major's  bungalow.'     This 
'gallant  gentleman  and  a  brother 
officer,   when    paying    a    morning 
visit,  are  described  as  calling  for 
^brandy  and  soda  and  bitter  beer, 
AS  thouffh  the  fashionable  lady  on 
wliom  tiiey  have  called  were  the 
proprietress  of  a  drinking  bar.   The 
majority  of  the   dramaiia  personcB 
'»re  either  too  enervated  to  do  any- 
^ing,  or  energetic  only  in   doing 
what  should  l^  left  undone.    And 
the  absurdity  culminates  in  the  be- 
^trothal  to  a  native/emma  de  chamhre 
of  a  military  Adonis  who  is  the  life 
-and  spirit  of  the  mess-room  and  the 
Sidol  cS?  the  fidr  sex  generally. 

There    is    much    misconception 
-afloat  as  to  the  characteristics  and 


habits  of  the  Anglo-Indian.   H&  is 
not  the  luxurious  and  listless  nuiKy- 
gmb  or  dissipated  idler  that  hoilt 
suppose.    He  certaiiily  lives  in  \ 
large  house  and  keeps  more  honot, 
carriages    and    servants    than  ht 
would  consider  necessaiy  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  does  this  of  neoeaoty. 
As  to  houses,  it  is  simply  an  impos- 
sibility  to  the  European  to  keep  tis 
health  living  in  a  small  room  in  the 
plains  of  Lidia.     Thronghout  th( 
greater  part  of  the  countiy  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  thai,   during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  outer  air 
should  be  carefully  excluded  frem 
the  Indian  mansion,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  finds    himself   shut   in  at 
seven    a.m.    with    tiie    suppfy  of 
oxygen  that  is  to   last  him  until 
six  p.m.     To  reduce  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  his  apartment  is  simply  to 
condemn  him  to  the  inhalaiian  of 
BO  much  more  poison,  and  so  he 
lives  in  rooms  &at  are  loity  and 
spacious.  But  beyond  siae  an  Indian 
house  is  seldom  ambitioiis  to  make 
a  show.    No  costly  papering  drapes 
the  walls ;  rarely  is  there  any  pre- 
tension to   decorative  effect;  rich 
mouldings,  cornices,  headings,  &c. 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
and  very  seldom  does  the  uphol- 
sterer do  more  for  these  eastern  in- 
teriors than  snpply  the  simple  fbrni- 
ture  which  is  indispensable.     Cal- 
cutta is  styled  the  '  city  of  palacea,' 
but  beyond  the  &ct  that  it  presentB 
to  the  eye  several  rows  of  lofty 
houses  with  wide  verandahs,  broad 
porticos,  and  an  ostentatious  di^lay 
.  of  high  pillars,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  grounds  it  assumes  this 
title.     The  materials  of  which  the 
Calcutta    palaces   are    oonsfcrucied 
are  the  plebeian  brick  and  mortar; 
stucco  does  duty  for  stone  in  the 
exteriors;   shell-lime  occu|Hes  Uie 
place  of  marble  within;   and  the 
walls  of  the  interior,  in  their  ooatmg 
of  whitewash,  have  much  more  of 
the  bam-like  than  the  palatial  cha- 
racter about  them. 

In  the  Mofussil  (Le.  in  the  oonntiy 
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or  out  of  the  Presidency  townB)  the 
resemblance  to  a  bam  is  not  con- 
fined to  i^e  penetralia ;  many  of  the 
best  houses  (in  some  parts  all  of 
them)  are  thatched  bnngalows — 
Texy  lofty  and  spacious  tenements, 
adxnirably  adapted  to  the  climate, 
but  Tery  like  the  outhouses  on  a  pro- 
sperous English  &rm  withal. 

Let  us  look  into  an  Anglo-Indian 
bouse  or  bungalow  of  average  com- 
fort and  style,  and  see  to  what  ex- 
tent luxury  exists  therein.  We 
drive  in  our  buggy  to  the  portico 
and  are  received  there  by  a  servant 
who  will  inform  us  whether  we  are 
to  be  admitted.  If  the  master  and 
mistress  are  not  visible,  we  are  not 
dismissed  with  the  conventional 
falsehood  that  everybody  is  out,  but 
there  are  uttered  to  us  the  mystic 
'words,  durwaza  htmd  (the  door  is 
closed),  and,  leaving  our  cards,  we 
drive  off.  Supposing  that  we  are 
to  be  admitted,  our  cards  are  taken 
in,  the  bearer  of  them  returns  with 
the  brief  message  '  saikuimy*  and  we 
enter.  If  it  be  the  hot  weather 
when  we  call,  it  will  be  some  minutes 
before  our  eyes  get  accustomed  to 
the  obscuriiy  of  the  chamber  into 
which  we  are  ushered.  Coming  out 
of  the  glare  of  sunlight  into  the  Cim- 
merian gloom  of  the  drawing-room, 
we  may  very  possibly  distinguish 
onr  entrance  by  tumbling  over  an 
ornamental  table  and  bowing  apolo- 
getically to  an  anti-macassar  which 
we  mistake  for  the  reclining  form 
of  our  hostess.  But  growing  ac- 
customed to  the  light  (or  darlmess) 
we  see  the  objects  that  surround  us. 
Item  :  we  see  walls  that  are  simply 
whitewashed,  or,  at  the  most,  stadned 
in  some  low  tint,  which  is  relieved 
by  a  picked-out  flanelling  in  a  darker 
shade.  Item :  above  our  heads  are 
the  beams  which  support  the  roof^ 
and  no  attempt  hasbeen  made  to  sup- 
press the  &ct  that  these  are  beams 
or  hide  the  naked  deformity  of  the 
timber.  But  if  we  are  in  a  bunga- 
low we  see,  instead  of  the  beams,  a 
whitewashed  cloth,  that  is  generally 


loose  enough  to  flap  about  gracefully 
at  every  gust  of  wind,  often  torn, 
and  invariably  the  play-ground  of 
those  rats  which  grow  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  the  sloping  thatch 
above.  Item :  above  our  heads  is 
also  the  punkah — a  cumbrous  frame 
of  wood  and  cloth  to  which  is 
appended  a  sweeping  and  heavy 
curtain  that  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  amateur  hair- brushing 
by  machinery  for  any  gentleman  of 
moderate  dunensions  who  stands 
beneath  it.  This  machine  runs 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and 
is  supported  from  the  roof  by  ver- 
tical and  cross  ropes,  draped  in 
coloured  cloth.  It^ :  beneath  our 
feet  is  matting — cool  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  but  not  pretending  to  the 
splendour  of  even  the  simple  Kidder- 
minster,— and,  very  possibly,  much 
eaten  away  in  many  places  by  white 
ants.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  white  ant  has  a  peculiar 
regard  for  matting  as  a  comestible. 
There  are  few  things  that  these 
neuropterouB  insects  will  not  de- 
vour ;  they  establish  a  colony  in  a 
trunk  and  devour  a  wardrobe  at  the 
rate  of  a  dress-coat  a  day ;  they 
mount  to  the  roof  and  eat  away  the 
beams  and  rafters  as  though  the 
solid  timbers  were  but  wine  biscuits ; 
they  penetrate  the  walls  and  make 
substantial  repasts  upon  brick  and 
mortar;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
when  a  deficit  was  discovered  in 
the  cash  balance  of  a  native  trea- 
surer, that  fimctionary  explained 
the  discrepancy  by  the  statement 
that  white  ants  had  eaten  the  ru- 
pees. They  will  eat  most  things, 
but  matting  is  a  light  delicacy  that 
has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
them,  and  it  may  be  said,  without 
much  exaggeration,  that  they  com- 
mence their  ravages  at  one  end  of  a 
mat  before  the  other  has  been  nailed 
down.  Item :  larse  windows  (which 
an  Irishman  might  say  are  all  doors) 
furnished  with  folding  fflass  case- 
ments and  outer  Venetian  doors, 
open  out  into  the  verandahs^  the 
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;1afl0  doors  being  dosed  to  ezdnde 
be  air,  and  the  Venetians  to  keep 
ont  the  light:  the  said  windows  be^ 
in^  yeiy  rarely  decorated  with  cnr- 
tains.  Coming  to  the  obsenration 
of  the  fnmiturey  we  first  notice  that 
there  are  few  or  none  of  the  mirrors, 
gaseliers,  chandeliers,  and  hand- 
some stoTee  or  fireplaces  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  well-to-do  English 
home.  There  may  be  a  few  hanging 
lamps  in  the  comers  of  the  room, 
bat  the  pnnkah  ordinarily  occupies 
the  best  part  of  the  ceiling  accom- 
modation«  In  Northern  India  there 
is  to  be  found  a  stucco  brick  and 
mortar  fireplace  and  mantel-piece. 
Here  and  there  may  be  found  a 
mirror.  But  Spartan  simplicity  is 
the  rule  in  respect  of  the  thmgs 
above  indicated.  Otherwise  also 
there  is  an  absence  of  display.  One 
or  two  marble-topped  tables,  two 
or  three  occasional  tables,  a  pair  of 
whatnots,  an  ottoman,  a  couch,  and 
a  couple  of  easy  chairs  (chAntat- 
covered),  a  piano  of  uncertain  tone 
(last  tuned  eight  months  ago,  when 
the  residents  of  the  station  sub- 
scribed a  gold  mohur  each  and  im- 
ported a  timer  from  a  larger  station 
two  hundred  miles  distant),  half  a 
dozen  chairs  of  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, a  canterbury  full,  or  partly 
fuU,  of  obsolete  music,  a  few  en- 
ipravings,  and  some  knick-knacks; 
ivory  carvings  from  Berhampore  or 
Bombay,  soapstone  work  from  Agra, 
vases  and  other  things  in  glass, 
{liotographic  albums,  Tennyson  or 
Tupper  in  gold  and  morocco,  the  last 
Saturday  Eeview^  the  last  but  thirty- 
three  sensation  novel  from  the  sta- 
tion book-club  (three  days  allowed 
for  perusal,  and  it  has  been  kept 
seven  weeks),  some  highly  orna- 
mental but  very  useless  writing 
paraphernalia  in  walnut  or  rose- 
wood, ivory  and  brass,  a  headless 
doll  or  some  such  valuable  of  child- 
hood (supposing  there  is  a  childupon 
the  premi8es)--these  briefly  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  fnniiture  of 
*J^.  -AiiglQ- Indian  .drawing-room, 


and  proportionate  ffiin^Edi|^  cha- 
racterises the  other  loon.  To 
prove  the  extent  to  wluiiisdf. 
denial  in  this  respect  is  cuned,  ve 
may  mention  that  the  dimn^. 
room  table  of  one  of  Indii'i  fim 
judges  was  made  out  qf  two  kr 
chests. 

As  to  any  one  particiikr  iteaot 
furniture  harmonismg  with  ts? 
other  there  is  rarely  any  thoogb 
given.  The  Anglo-mdiui  popda- 
tion  is  a  shifting  one,  alwajB  on&t 
move,  always  selling  oS  its  eSscti 
at  one  place  to  buy  them  ane^  fX 
another;  and  every  Anglo-Iodki 
habitation  aasumea  in  some  degree 
the  character  of  a  seoond-bsd 
furniture  warehouse  or  cniiooty 
shop.  K  any  one  were  interested  is 
the  matter,  there  is  a  histoiy  st. 
tached  to  nearly  ereiy  peee  of 
property  thus  collected.  Thechair 
on  which  we  sit  was  bought  from 
a  distinguished  civilian  who  got  Ae 
order  of  C.B.  and  jaxmrim  fat 
saving  200Z.  worth  of  copper  pice 
and  burning  20,000/.  worth  of  hank 
notes  (numbers  not  kept)  doling 
the  mutiny.  That  table  was  picked 
up  when  ih&  Inspector  of  ivlways 
gave  up  housekeeping  i&  ^^^^ 
qnenoe  of  his  wife's  proboged 
absence  from  her  Indian  home. 
(Mrs.  Inspector  went  to  Englsod 
for  six  months  to  see  her  child,  bat 
the  operation  <^  'seeing'  piored 
such  a  lengthy  one  that  three  yeazs 
brought  no  indication  oftBiy  tenni- 
nation  to  it.  Bveiy  year  bwnght 
to  the  inspector,  as  an  apology  for 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  »  ne^ 
photographic  portrait  of  thst  aharo" 
of  his— purse ;  but  photogaphsand 
weekly  letters,  breathing  love  and 
hints  for  increased  reorittancei 
could  not  for  ever  baoy  np  ^ 
sinking  hopes  of  the  Inspector,  snd, 
so  after  three  years  he  sold  (^  his 
household  effects,  and  '  went  in  ftr 
chumming'  with  the  dqmfy  orf- 
lector.)  That  davenport  was  per- 
chased  whan  the  late  judge  left^ 
country  on  his  retiring 
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Tliat  conoh  was  added  to  the 
coUectdon  when  the  doctor  before 
the  lafit,  carried  off  by  acoinplication 
of  cofwp  de  soLeU^  djaenterj,  and 
general  debility,  left  the  station  in 
a  funereal  palanquin.  And  so  on 
to  the  end,  chairs,  tables,,  whatnots, 
&c. — all  are  sotwenire  of  people  who 
haTe  come  and  gone;  people  who 
were  perhaps,  dear  friends  of  ours 
ten  years  ago,  and  who,  when  next 
we  meet  them,  will  be  utter 
strangers  to  us,  grown  out  of  all 
recognition  and  full  of  interests 
with  which  we  hare  no  aflSnity. 

But  such  an  establishment  as  we 
have  described  is  the  abode  of  the 
Sybarite  when  compared  with  some 
j&jiglo-Indian  dwelling-places.  Let 
us  look  up  Ensign  De  Boots  of  H.M. 
1 50th  regiment.  The  ensign  shares 
a  three-roomed  bungalow  with  two 
brother  officers,  and  has  one  apart- 
ment to  serve  as  sitting-room,  bed- 
room, harness-room,  lumber-room 
and  wine  cellar.  His  breakfast  and 
dining-room  are  at  his  mess,  but 
his  one  apartment,  on  exceptional 
occasions,  has  to  do  duiy  even  as  a 
banqueting  hall.  The  ensign's  room 
is  crowded  with  furniture,  but  the 
practised  eye  of  the  broker  would 
estimate  the  value  of  the  lot  at  a 
glance  as  something  like  loZ.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  under  the 
punkah,  is  a  bed  (l^e  cha/rpoy  of  the 
country ;  i.e.  a  wooden  frame,  upon 
which  broad  tape  is  stretched  cross- 
wise, mounted  upon  four  roughly 
turned  legs).  In  one  comer  is  a 
camp-table  made  to  fold  up  and  go 


into  a  small 


compass. 


but  never 


designed  to  fit  together  completely. 
The  ensign's  toSet  arrangements 
consist  pf  (i)  a  brass  bason  (cAi2- 
lumchee)  upon  a  folding  tripod  of 
wood;  (2)  a  chest  of  drawers,  made 
out  of  a  pair  of  clothes  chests, 
that  is  converted  into  a  toilet- 
table  by  placing  upon  it  (3)  a  camp 
looking-glass  which  is  limited  in 
size  (10  inches  by  6)  and  deficient 
in  reflecting  power,  paartly  a^  a 
consequence  qf  i^e  mirrpr 


opriginally  made  out  of  the  material 
ordinarily  used  for  glasdne  purposes, 
and  partly  because  the  sUver  at  the 
back  has  suffered  considerably  from 
wear  and  tear.  There  are  two  or 
three  lounging  chairs  scattered 
about:  and  the  remaining  ground 
space  is  occupied  by  portmanteaus, 
a  shako  box,  a  gun-case,  a  three* 
dozen  soda-water  box,  a  one-dozen 
brandy  box,  a  saddle  and  harness 
rack,  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  boots  a2nd  shoes,  ranging  from 
the  modest  racquet -shoe  to  the 
aristocratic  Napoleon,  a  racquet 
press,  cricket  bat  and  pads,  some 
hog  spears,  and  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  British  Museum  in  the  shape 
of  sundry  skuUs,  skins,  &o.  of  tigers, 
boars,  and  other  objects  of  the 
chaae.  In  the  way  of  decorative 
effect  there  is  nothing  to  speak  of^ 
There  are  a^few  books  of  the  redp 
and-  yellow-  bound-one-shilling-sen* 
sational  school;  an  odd  volume  or 
so  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sand- 
hurst  library;  some  books  in  the 
vernacular,  over  which  the  ensign 
pores  with  amoonahee  with  the  view 
of  passing  in  the  languages  and 
working  Hs  way  to  the  steSf  corps 
or  to  an  interpretership,  a  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  writing  fno^^ne^, 
old  letters  (few  of  them  answered), 
bills,  receipts,  reg^ental  papers, 
cheroot-boxes,  spurs,  whips,  sticks, 
powder-flasks  and  other  articles 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the 
order  commonly  known  as  rubbish; 
and,  lastiy,  on  the  waUs  are  two 
fiumed  photographs,  one  of  which 
the  ensign,  in  all  affection,  tells  ub 
is  his  governor,  while  the  other 
represents  that  home  in.  the  >old 
country  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
ensign  ofben  flies  while  his  mortal 
body  is  present  at  the  Indian  parade- 
ground  mess  or  where  not. 

As  to  the  number  of  servants 
that  an  Anglo-Indian  entertains^ 
necessity  must  aeain  be  pleaded. 
The  household  ^t  in  England 
would  be  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  one  maid  of  all  work,  and. an 
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occasional  char-woman,  is  at  a  dead- 
lock in  India,  with  less  than  a 
dozen  or  twenty  servants.  Ensign 
De  Boots,  who  keeps  one  ponj  and 
conducts  his  affairs  generally  with 
due  regard  to  economy,  cannot 
manage  with  fewer  than  ten  re- 
tainers :  Mrs.  Dhalhat  (the  wife  of 
a  highly  paid  civilian),  who  is  quite 
a  proficient  in  the  aots  of  cheese- 
paring and  flint-skinning,  finds  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  fifty. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Indian  domestic  is  to  his  En^^lish 
congener,  as  a  solitary  tooth  is  to 
a  vmole  comb.  The  active  and 
handy  housemaid  who  cleans  the 
house,  washes  a  child  or  two,  does 
the  marketing,  cooks  the  dinner, 
waits  at  table,  and  performs  other 
offices,  is  represented  in  India  by 
some  ten  individual  specimens  of 
menial  humanity.  The  useM  young 
man  who  grooms  a  horse,  works  in 
the  garden,  and  then  brings  pleasant 
odours  of  the  stable  and  mould  into 
the  dining-room  while  he  acts  as 
footman,  has  no  parallel  in  an  Twfli<^.-n 
establishment.  Caste  or  custom  for- 
bids that  the  Indian  servant  should 
make  himself  generally  useful  and 
live  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  so  he  is  generally  useless. 

Gbinff  over  the  muster  roll  of 
Ensign  De  Boots'  establishment,  we 
find  that,  to  do  next  to  nothing,  he 
has  ten  servants,  viz.:  (i)  a  hU- 
wndgharoT  table  attendant,  whose 
functions  are  to  bring  his  master's 
cup  of  tea  in  the  morning;  wait 
upon  his  master  (and  nobody  else) 
at  mess;  and  drink  any  wine  or 
spirits  that  may  be  within  his  reach. 

2.  A  hearer  or  valet  who  keeps 
^or  loses)  his  master's  clothes ;  helps 
his  master  to  dress  (sometimes 
suggesting  some  novelty  such  as 
putting  on  a  waistcoat  inside  a  shirt 
or  a  pair  of  socks  over  the  boots), 
and  prevents  the  ftimitnre  &c.  dis- 
appearing altogether  under  a  heavy 
stratum  of  dust  or  beneath  the 
active  mandibles  of  white  ants.  The 
ceremony  of  dusting  is,   from  its 


rarity,  treated  as  a  solema  festiv&I, 
and  sacrifices  of  broken  glug  (the 
master's)  and  libations  ol  liu  or 
brandy  (also  the  master's)  n^^nto 
the  event. 

3.  A  «20eeper,  who  swqs  & 
floor,  looks  after  dogs,  nid  jkt- 
forms  other  menial  offices,  wHch 
no  other  servant  will,  on  asy  quo- 
sideration,  put  his  hand  to.  Tins 
individual,  when  not  drank,  is  gas- 
rally  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  sod 
very  often  he  is  both. 

4.  A   hheesHe,  or  watercanier,  > 
who  supplies  the  water  required  in 
the  house,  the  kitchen,  and  tk 
stable. 

5.  A  dhobey,  or  washerman,  wbo 
does  the  washing  of  the  bonsefaoli 
KB.  The  cleansiiig  operation  is 
performed  in  two  processes,  wliidi 
prove  very  effective  with  fine  linen. 
First  the  article  (say  an  eWwralely 
fix)nted  dress-shirt)  is  dipped  into 
the  pond  which  is  the  dhobey's 
washing-tab,  then,  being  rolled  up 
as  much  like  a  rope  as  pos83)le,  it 
is  swung  round  the  dhobey's  head, 
and  brougHt  down  with  foil  force 
upon  a  corrugated  plank,  that  is 
fitted  up,  at  an  angle  of  4S^  on  the 
margin  of  the  water.  The  results 
are,  that  linen  is  made  wonderfidly 
white,  and  wears  out  in  about  half 
the  time  that  it  wonld  in  England 

6.  A  fiyce,  or  groom,  who  dees 
little  except  bring  the  hose  or 
trap  round  to  the  door  when  B 
master  requires  it,  accompany  1b« 
master  when  he  goes  out,  sleep 
in  the  stable,  and  steal  the  horses' 
grain. 

7.  A  gnuS'Cutj  who  brings  in 
the  horses'  grass,  and  does  the  best 
part  of  the  grooming  work. 

And  8  to  10.  Three  coolies  who, 
turn  by  turn,  keep  the  cns^'s 
punkah  going,  da  j  and  night,  with 
only  those  intermissions  uiat  arise 
accidentally  out  of  the  pnnkah-rope 
breaking,  or  tlie  puller  feUag 
asleep. 

Now,  as  a  role,  no  one  of  twse 
servants  will  perform  any  duty  sate 
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that  which  peculiarly  belongs  to 
his  department.  A  hitmutghar  mskjj 
on  an  emergency,  offer,  or  consent 
to  give,  his  assistonce  as  a  bearer ; 
but  he  takes  good  care  that  his 
discharge  of  a  bearer's  duties  shall 
be  such  as  will  not  encoura^  his 
master  to  call  for  a  repetition  of 
this  effort  towards  general  usefol- 
ness.  And  this  is  about  the  only 
concession  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment. 

In  a  larger  household,  the  do- 
mestic machinery  is  still  more  com- 
plicated. To  put  a  dinner  on  the 
table,  it  is  necessary  to  have  (i)  a 
hhansaaiiah,  or  butler,  to  superin- 
tend generally ;  (2)  a  cook,  with, 
perhaps,  (3)  a  mate  or  assistant; 
(4)  a  hkmutghar,  to  assist  the 
hhansamah  in  pretending  to  wait 
at  table ;  and  (5)  a  mtbssalchee,  to 
wash  the  plates  and  dishes,  and 
clefoi  the  knives  and  forks.  Chil- 
dren require  something  like  one 
female  attendant  (aiyah)  per  head, 
to  insure  approximate  cleanliness 
and  reasonable  immunity  from 
broken  limbs.  If  there  is  a  garden, 
a  mdhlee  (gardener)  must  be  enter- 
tained for  every  hundred  square 
yards.  Every  additional  horse  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  keeping  two 
addiidonal  men  to  look  after  it. 
Every  punkah  that  is  kept  continu- 
ally working  calls  in  the  services  of 
its  own  especial  menial  triumvirate. 
Two  or  three  bearers  are  required 
to  perform,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
duties  of  one  housemaid,  and  one  is 
employed  to  attend  upon  the  chil- 
dren, --^wo  or  three  tailors  {dwr- 
zeeS)  are  fully  engaged  in  repairing 
K^e  havoc  done  to  ^e  linen  by  the 
washerman,  and  in  making  such 
/  new  garments  as,  for  economical 
considerations,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
order  £rom  a  milliner  or  haber- 
dasher. Then,  there  will  probably 
be  firom  one  to  half  a  dozen  chu- 
jprassieay  whose  duties  consist  of 
sleeping  in  the  verandah,  carrying 
chits   (notes)  about,  and  carrying 


the  powder  and  shot  when  the 
master  goes  out  shooting.  And 
there  are,  of  course,  the  indispen- 
sable sweeper,  water-carrier,  and 
washerman. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  all 
the  provinces  of  India,  save  Bom- 
bay and  Madras.  The  servants  of 
these  sea-board  provinces  are  more 
disposed  to  do  general  work,  and 
less  trammelled  by  caste  prejudices. 
The  *  boy  *  who  does  the  bearer's 
duties  will,  also,  officiate  as  hitmuU 
ghar  or  hhansamah  The  men 
employed  in  the  stables  will  pull 
the  punkah;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  for  the  Anglo-Indian  in 
either  of  these  two  provinces  to  get 
on  with  a  smaller  establishment 
than  is  required  in  other  parts  of 
India.  But  the  advantage  is  con- 
fined to  that  of  numbers,  for  the 
generally  useful  creatures  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  who  perform  the 
duties  of  two  departments,  are 
paid  as  much  as  any  two  servants 
of  the  other  provinces ;  and  the 
•boy,'  whose  liberal  mind  rises 
superior  to  the  narrow  sectarian 
tenets  of  Hindooism  and  Mahome- 
tanism,  not  unfrequently  demon- 
states  his  tolerance  of  ike  faringhee 
manners  and  customs  by  an  inordi- 
nate indulgence  in  his  master's 
liquors  and  cheroots.  Further,  it 
may  be  observed  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  *boys,'  that  they  speak 
English,  or  some  apology  for  that 
language;  and  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
advant^e,  for,  while  they  are  not 
always  intelligible  themselves,  they 
can  generally  make  out  what  their 
masters^  say,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  in  the  bazaar  anything  of  a 
particularly  confidential  character 
that  they  may  have  overheard  their 
master  or  his  friends  give  utterance 
to. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  an 
Anglo-Indian  establishment  of  ser- 
vants, it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
necessary  incumbrances  is  compa- 
ratively   small.     Native    servants 
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(with  ihe  sole  exception  of  w«4- 
nurses)  are  on  board  wages.  There 
is  no  serYants'  hail  wherefrom 
murmurs  arise  because  the  dixuier 
consists  of  cold  mutton,  or  the 
table  beer  is  rather  washy.  Erery 
man  makes  his  own  arrangements, 
provides  his  own  food,  and  eats  by 
himself,  or  with  fellow-servants  of 
his  own  caste,  in  the  particular  hut 
that  is  asngned  to  him  as  his  house 
and  home.  The  expense  of  keeping 
a  servant  (always  excepting  what 
he  misappropxiates)  is  his  wages, 
and  the  majoriiy  of  those  employed 
do  not  get  more  than  109.  to  i2«. 
a  month,  or  62.  to  72.  a  year. 

Reasonable,  not  to  say  insuffi- 
cient, as  this  rate  of  wage  appears, 
time  was  when  it  was  even  lower. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  before 
railwayfii  had  stimulated  exporta- 
tion, and  lent  their  aid  to  the 
equalisation  of  prices  ;  before  the 
mutiny  had  brought  into  the  coun- 
try a  host  of  Europeans  larger 
tlum  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  land, 
provisions  were  generally  cheaper, 
and  wages  proportionately  lower. 
Even  yet,  tiiiere  axe  tracts  of  conn- 
try  cut  off  from  the  great  markets 
and  centres  of  commerce;  tracts 
insulated  by  the  absence  of  road, 
railway,  or  water  communication ; 
where  the  local  produce  finds  no 
sale,  except  at  prices  &r  below 
those  generally  prevalent.  But 
twenty  years  ago,  this  condition 
of  things  was  more  marked,  and 
applied  to  a  greater  extent  of 
country.  Even  now,  grain  may  be 
selling  in  the  Punjaab  at  one  third 
of  the  rate  which  it  sells  for  in 
Madras ;  because  the  carriage  of  it 
by  rail  some  1,200  miles,  by  cart 
some  200,  and  by  sea  a  distance 
that  occupies  a  sailing  ship  from 
six  days  to  three  weeks,  imposes 
such  difficulties  upon  the  convey- 
ance of  it  from  one  point  to  an- 
other that  this  is  rarely  attempted, 
save  under  the  pressure  of  famine. 
Nay,  it  was  oxdy  the  other  day 
that  one    million  of   the    people 


of  Orissa  {ieri8Hed;'beiaBaB  Ifa 
food  i^t  was  -plenttfal  ^migh 
in  other  parts  of  Biidia^fiaiilAnot 
be  brought  wiiiiin  Idieir  mck. 
And,  if  such  a  state  of  tfaiii^cxste 
now,  it  can  readii^  be  imeiBed 
what  it  was  before  the  inm  hone 
had  commenced  to  nm,  aadniMii 
other  means  of  cammiiiiictttnKivefe 
more  imperfect  than  they  arc  at 
this  time.  Then  the  grower  and  pn>- 
duoer  were  excluded  from  the  best 
markets;  districts  went  throi^ft 
course  of  plethora,  dnring  wldcli 
prices  were  disproportionately  loir, 
and  then  soffisred  from  a  season  of 
dearth,  without  receiving'  sufficient 
relief  frt)m  external  somroes;  and 
the  general  consequence,  in  times 
of  average  plenty,  wafi  iiiB  impoBp 
tion  of  an  unnaturally  low  standard 
of  value  for  all  local  products^  !Q» 
value  of  money  was  oonsidenbly 
greater  than  it  is  now,  and,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mofussil,  the  servant 
who  now  gets  ten  diillings  a  monlii 
could  be  hii^  for  six. 

The  cost  of  living  totfae  Eoxt^iean 
in  the  MofriBsil  twenty  years  a^o 
was  very  considerably  leas  than  it 
is  at  present.  There  were  far  fewer 
consumers  of  those  articka  which 
are  mainly  supplied  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Euit^^ean  aectian  of 
the  oommuniiy ;  and  it  waa  not  so 
easy  to  convey  these  things  to 
the  large  cities  and  towns  where 
Europeans  most  do  congregate,  hn 
those  halcyon  days  of  domestio 
economy,  fowls  and  ducks  ocmld 
often  be  purchased  at  |c^.  or  \\d., 
each,  where  now  Ihey  cost  (kl,  to  if ., 
and  other  articles  were  equally 
cheap. 

But  this  is  rather  like  a  digres- 
sion from  our  subject,  which  was 
the  defence  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
on  the  charge  of  extravaganoe  in 
keeping  a  host  of  servants,  and  we 
think  it  has  been  shown  that  he 
only  does  in  Ihis  respect  whas 
necessity  conmela.  It  is  poasibie 
that  Ensign  De  Boots  may  Jists 
his    socks  put   on,  while  he  jvi 
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flieefMi,  bj'biB  beax^r;  and,  in*  ihe 
heat  of  th6  day,  the  ensign  may 
^taba  it  out  in  sleep/  while  the 
pontoh  is  kept  iu-motion  over  his 
reonmhent  form :-  bat  he  does  not 
waste  his  life*  in  titter  idleness^* 
dreaaoEiing  the  sunny  hoars  'li>way 
while  dark'  hearts  brash  aside  the 
mocfqtdtoes  and  fan  his  eheek  wiidi 
peacock's  plomes ;  he  is  as  aotire 
aa  the  climate  will  allow,  reads  for 
foar  or  fire  hoars  daring  the  day, 
does  his  regimental  daiy  steadily 
enongh,  is  pretty  good  all  ronnd 
at  cricket,  raoqaets,  billiards,  pig* 
sticking,  and  snipe  shooting,  and 
does  not  spend  a  rapee  more  on 
his  personal  comfort  than  he  can 
help. 

As  to  keeping  horses  and  con- 
veyances, the  defence  is  mach  the 
same  and  eqaally  conclasive  as  that 
already  given  on  ano^er  ooont. 
In-  a  coontry  where  Hansoms  are 
not  by  any  means  omnipresent  and 
walkmg  is  often  impossible,  a  man 
must  keep  at  least  one  horse.  As 
a  matter  of  economy  it  is  better  to 
keep  one  horse  than  a  palanqain 
and  its  foar  bearers,  for  the  horse 
will,  at  the  same  cost,  do  more 
work,  with  greater  expedition  and 
comfort,  tlum  can  be  got  oat  of  a 
palanqain;  and  two  horses  can  be 
kept  for  the  same  amoant  as  woold 
cover  the  hire  of  one  for  an  hoar  or 
so  every  day.  In  the  three  capitals, 
Calcnitta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
vehicles  of  sorts  are  to  be  foond  in 
ranks  for  hire:  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  yoanger  provinces  and 
in  some  of  the  large  stations  throagh- 
ont  the  coontiy,  horses,  conveyances 
and  palanqains  may  be  hired  if  one 
only  knows  where  to  go  for  them ; 
but  these  conveniences  are  not  to  be 
foxuid  everywhere,  and  when  they 
are  discovered  they  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory  specimens  of 
tbeir  kind.  The  weak-springed, 
dirty,  insect- haanted  box  apon 
wheels  (called  a  jxUkee  ghcvree)  of 
India  generally,  and  the  rickety 
buggy  of  Bombay  and  Madras  in 


peoiacalar,  ai^  tr^pB  that  &re  onljr 
ased  byEoropeans  nponcompalsion ; 
the  horses  worked  in  tliese  cto- 
riages  are  nndersifsed  amd  jaded 
hearts,  sabject  to  every  eqtline  ail- 
ment and  vice ;  and  the  drivers  are 
Uttle  better  than  the  animals  apon 
which  they  poor  down  maledictions 
and  lashes.  Is  «t  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Anglo-Indian  keeps  his 
own  tarn-oat  instead  of  trasting  to 
the  ancertain  and  expensive  laxary 
of  a  hired  one  ? 

To  give  the  reader  a  better  in- 
sight into  life  in  India,  let  ns 
sappose  that  we  are  jost  arrived  in 
the  coantry,  and  describe  what 
would  in  all  probability  be  oar 
experiences.  We  quitted  England 
a  month  ago  and  are  now  landing 
at  Calcutta.  Three  days  ago  we 
left  Madras  after  a  few  hoars'  stay 
at  that  capital;  and  now  we  are  at 
the  palatial  city,  the  metropolis  of 
India.  Our  impressions  of  the 
metropolis  as  we  approach  it  up  the 
Hooghly  are  not  of  the  most  fieivour- 
able  order.  Mosquitoes  in  millions 
boarded  the  stesoner  off  Saugor- 
point,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of 
these  blood-suckers  have  attached 
themselves  to  us  in  particular ;  it  is 
very  hot:  and  all  our  fellow  x>as- 
sengers  are  as  much  out  of  temper 
as  we  are.  Then  the  sacred  stream 
upon  which  we  float  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  incite  pleasurable  emotions; 
it  is  very  muddy  (the  Tiber  being 
as  clear  as  crystal  compared  to  the 
Hooghly)  ;  it  too  frequently  suggests 
the  peculiar  character  of  Hindoo 
funeral  obsequies;  and  the  banks 
on  either  side  are  monotonously 
low  and  densely  wooded  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  pahns,  peeptd^  banyan, 
and  mangoe  trees,  witii  here  and 
there  a  native  hamlet,  and  an 
occasional  land-mark  or  boundary 
pillar  that  has  the  lively  appearance 
of  a  solitary  tomb.  Then,  again,  the 
Hooghly  does  not  the  more  strike 
one  agreeably  because  throughout 
its  channel  there  are  sand^-banks, 
treacherous     as     the     Goodwins, 
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whereupon  other  good  ships  have 
gone  to  wreck  heretofore  and  we 
may  come  to  grief  ourselves.  The 
spectacle  of  shattered  masts  stand- 
ing up  out  of  the  water  that  flows 
over  the  James  and  Mary  hank,  is 
not  a  singularly  happy  one,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  that  greets  us.  But  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  of  the  channel 
we  see  every  indication  of  mercan- 
tile activity :  sailing  vessels  of  from 
500  to  1 ,500  tons,  tugged  by  wheezy 
Httle  steamers,  pass  us  as  we  ascend 
the  river,  or  are  passed  by  us  as  we 
proceed  onwards  on  the  same  course 
that  they  pursue ;  hundreds  of  na- 
tive cargo  boats  with  thatched 
houses  for  poops  and  ragged  sails, 
and  many  a  diminutive  fishing-boat 
float  on  the  muddy  bosom  of  the 
Hooghly;  and  on  every  hand  are 
evidences  that  we  are  approaching 
a  great  commercial  centi*e.  When 
we  do  reach  the  commercial  centre, 
we  see  the  city  of  palaces  through 
a  forest  of  masts.  From  a  point  a 
mile  above  Calcutta  to  another 
point  just  below  Kidderpore  (a 
suburb  of  Calcutta)  the  river  is 
lined  on  either  side  by  ships  in  tiers 
and  every  description  of  smaller 
crafb  in  groups.  On  the  Calcutta 
side  bathmg  gh&ts,  with  their  lofty 
pillars  and  Qights  of  steps  that  are 
lost  in  the  water,  appear  at  intervals. 
Along  the  bank  on  the  same  side 
runs  the  course  (the  fashionable 
drive,  the  lady's  mile.  Rotten  Bow, 
and  so  forth  of  Calcutta)  and  over- 
looking the  course  on  one  side  and 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city 
on  the  other  is  Fort  William,  a 
militarv  stronghold  that  is  supposed 
to  be  almost  impregnable. 

As  the  anchor  drops  in  the  river 
o£f  the  P.  and  0.  Co.'s  wharf,  there  is 
a  rush  of  passengers  to  get  on  shore, 
and  a  counter  rush  of  friends  of 
passengers  who  have  come  from 
the  shore  to  get  on  board.  Anxious 
husbands  and  fathers  come  o£f  to 
meet  wives  and  daughters;  more 
anxious  lovers  come   off  to  meet 


their  affianced  brides ;  zektivw  d. 
all  sorts  come  off  to  meet  other 
relatives ;  and  idlers  oome  of  to  see 
what  the  last  importation  (tf  ipn- 
sters  is  like.     For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  steamers  that  anird 
in  India  during  the  cold  vndier 
months  are  reputed  to  canj  modi 
living  cargo  for  the   matnmnuai 
market.      Of  the    120  pasaeogen 
who  have  oome  out  with  us  two 
score  are  eligible  spinsters,  and  it 
is  even  betting  thi^  half  of  Ihese 
will  be  married  before  the  year  is 
out;  indeed  six  have  abready  set- 
tled their  connubial  engagemeDis. 
One  was  wooed  and  won  between 
Marseilles    and    Alexandria,    one 
pledged  her  troth  during  the  jour- 
ney across  the  desert,  two  yielded 
between  Suez  and  Aden,  imd  tJie 
other  twain  succumbed,  after  a  pro- 
tracted acquaintance  of  three  weeks, 
somewhere  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

But  our  object  is  to  land  and 
secure  rooms  at  an  hotel,  so  we 
struggle  into  a  shore  boat  wfih  our 
portable  luggage,  and,  unless  we 
are  upset^  reach  the  shore.  The 
dinghy  in  which  we  make  this 
journey  is  a  keelless  boot  that 
threatens  to  capsize  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  we  balance  our- 
selves upon  it  with  as  much  anxious 
thought  as  though  we  were  per- 
forming a  standing  act  in  the  circus, 
or  taking  a  short  stroll  on  Blondin's 
high  rope;  but  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  to  be  upset  as  easily  as 
would  appear  at  first  sight ;  though 
the  accidents  that  occur  to  these 
light  craft  are  sufficiently  frequent 
to  justify  caution  in  using  uenu 
Having  gained  the  shore  we  engage 
a  ticca  (hired)  gharee  to  carry  us 
the  two  miles  that  intervene  be- 
tween us  and  hotel  accommodation. 
In  this  four-wheeled  abominatKm 
we  spend  a  perturbed  half  hoar. 
The  miserable  jade  that  drags  it 
commits  every  irregularity  of  which 
a  draft  horse  can  be  cabbie — now 
shieing,  and  thereby  bringing  C5 
into  collision  with  another  vehide— 
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then  jibbing  ns  into  the  road-side 
drain — and  so  on  ad  naueeaan — ^bnt 
we  reach  the  hostehrie  at  last.  Beach 
it,  very  likely,  to  hear  that  every 
decent  room  is  engaged,  and  leave 
it  again,  only  to  discover  that  it  is 
the  same  elsewhere,  and  that  we 
must  make  shift  with  a  comer  some- 
where or  be  houseless.  Calcutta 
onlv  boasts  of  two  decent  hotels 
and  three  or  four  small  boarding 
establishments,  and  at  certain  pe- 
riods it  is  quite  possible  to  &id 
these  all  crowded.  But  as  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  pe- 
riods when  these  houses  of  enter- 
tainment are  nearly  empty,  it  would 
not  x>ay  to  increase  their  number. 

Tune  was  when  few  travellers  in 
India  thought  of  taking  their  ease 
at  their  inn.  People  going  out  from 
England  were  armed  with  letters 
of  mtroduction,  any  one  of  which 
proved  an  open  sesame  to  the  house 
and  hospitality  of  some  resident. 
Anglo-Indians  travelling  about  the 
country  were  received,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  any  friend,  or  friend's 
friend,  or  mend  of  a  friend's  friend, 
or  anybody  else  whose  house  might 
lie  in  their  path.  Hotels  were  then 
&r  less  conmion  than  they  now  are, 
and  the  feeble  imitation  of  an  inn 
in  the  shape  of  a  Oovemment  dAk 
bungalow,  or  traveller's  resting- 
place,  did  not  hold  out  many  attrac- 
tions to  induce  the  traveller  to  halt 
at  it.  Nowadays  the  Anglo-Indian 
is  less  at  the  mercy  of  chiance  hos- 
pitality and  more  independent,  and 
letters  of  introduction  are  useless 
documents  that  may  result  in  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  or,  as  likely  as 
not,  have  no  result  at  all. 

So  we  settle  down,  somehow,  at 
one  of  the  public  caravansarais  of 
Calcutta  and  look  about  us.  We 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a 
servant,  and  are,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
applicants  for  employment.  AU 
these  would  be  retainers  of  ours, 
have  chits  (certificates — ^which  are 
generally  borrowed  andoftenforged) 
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that  giv^  to  their  holders  all  the 
virtues  under  the  sun.  Never,  appa- 
rently, had  such  a  collection  of  m* 
dustr^,  honesiy,  and  general  worth, 
thrown  out  of  employ  by  a  concate- 
nation of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
been  gathered  together  as  that  we 
now  see  before  us.  The  members 
of  this  body  have  each  and  all  been 
model  servants,  with  whom  former 
masters  have  parted  only  because 
they  (the  masters)  were  leaving 
the  country  or  giving  up  house- 
keeping. Bat  the  ehiis  often  bear 
contracuction  on  their  fiice.  Peer 
Buz,  an  ancient  with  one  leg  in  the 
pave,  presents  a  chit  which,  bear- 
mg  a  date  of  last  year,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  young  and  active  strip- 
ling. Kali  Dass,  who  is  obviously 
hanlly  out  of  his  teens,  has  a  cer- 
tificate that  commends  him  for  fif- 
teen years'  faithful  service.  Some 
of  the  chits  are  dated  many  years 
back ;  and  not  a  few  are  written  in 
English  which  is  utterly  subversive 
of  all  ordinaiy  ideas  of  spitaz  or 
orthography,  or  bear  the  sign  man- 
nual  of  personages  as  hypothetical 
as  Sarah  Gamp's  Mrs.  Harris. 
Further  experience  teaches  us  that 
these  chits,  whether  genuine  or 
forged,  are  often  hired  out  at  so 
much  a  da^,  and  that  manv  of 
them  are  written  and  sold  by  half- 
castes,  who  indulge  in  all  the  hyper- 
bole of  the  native  and  only  a  part 
of  that  regard  for  Lindley  Murray 
which  distinguishes  the  English- 
man of  ordinary  education. 

But,  being  uninitiated,  we  select 
a  servant  from  the  crowd  before  us 
upon  the  strength  of  his  (or  some- 
body's) certificate,  and,  it  is  unne- 
cessarv  to  say,  discover  subse- 
quentfy  that  we  have  taken  a  do- 
mestic viper  to  our  bosom.  This 
settled,  we  give  audience,  unwil- 
lingly, to  a  series  of  native  visitors 
who  break  in  upon  our  soHtude, 
often  unannounced,  with  the  view 
of  serving  us  (and  themselves) 
somehow.  Box-wallas  (hawkers) 
want  us  to  invest  in  tape,  cotton, 
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BardmeSj-note-papev,  salad^oiL  steel- 
peotSy  pomatam,  blacking,  or  botUes 
of  aoidnlated  drops.  Tailors  sng- 
gest  that  we  sbaJl  allow  them  to  fit 
us  out  with  suits  of  &noy  tweed, 
csilioo  shirts  with  linen  fronts,  and 
bmcy  pajamas.  Barbers  volunteer 
to  shave  us  or  cut  our  hair ;  itine* 
xant  tobacconists  proffer  villainous 
oherootSy  branded  as  being  the 
manu&cture  of  Manilla^  but  too 
<deaii7  the  produce  of  the  countiy ; 
and  commercial  rovers  of  other  sorts 
fi>roe  themselves  and  their  wares 
upon  our  attention  until  it  is  clearlj 
proved  that  we  are  not  to  be  vic- 
timised, or  until  our  rising  indignsr* 
iion  shows  that  we  are  not  to  be 
attacked  with  safety. 

Coming  to  the  analysis  of  Cal- 
cutta life  we  note  what  passes 
during  the  day.  At  dawn  the 
native  inhabitants  are  up  and  about 
—(for  a  native,  though  he  may 
sleep  nearly  all  day,  will  rise  before 
the  sun) — and  the  streets  and  roads 
showsigns  of  life  once  more.  Troops 
of  natives,  male  and  female,  pour 
down  to  the  river  to  bathe ;  and  the 
servants  of  the  European  quarter 
commence  tbeir  day's  work ;  kitchen 
servants  prepare  the  early  morning 
tea  of  their  masters,  syces  saddle 
horses,  and  hea/rers  and  aiyahs 
wake  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Then  the  day  commences  for  the 
Anglo-Indian.  Possibly  he  takes 
it  easily  enough  and  goes  through 
no  more  exertion  thaais  required 
to  get  from  his  bed  to  an  easy  chair 
in  the  verandab,  where  he  reads 
the  morning  paper,  smokes  his 
cheroot,  and  drmks  his  cup  of  tea. 
But  he  may  do  more  than  this — ^he 
may  mount  his  horse  and  have  an 
hour's  canter  on  the  race-course  or 
madda/n  (a  large  plain  between  the 
course  and  the&shionable  quarter), 
where  he  will  meet  half  a  dozen 
equally  energetic  Europeans.  At 
tlus  time  unhappy  Anglo-Indian 
babes  are  dragged  out  of  their  beds 
and  paraded  along  the  roads  to 
*  eat  the  air '  (as  it  is  described  in 


the  language  of  the  ooinfaj)  ud 
as  much  dust  as  may  be  iwlible 
for  consumption — voy  mL  ad 
pallid  little  people  are  then  nkrt 
exotics;  sadly  listless  theguetf 
these  nurslings  who  are  vetens 
of  many  campaigns  in  wbidiDofii 
has  been  their  foe;  djBBm^wi 
fever  have  been  their  portioi  jiA 
as  measles  and  whooping-ooo^  m 
the  lot  of  the  young  odbb  in  an 
English  nursery;  calomdanddalk 
mixture  are  as  £uiiiliar  to  them  as 
their  bread  and  butter— biit,  fiiddd 
flowers  that  they  are,  selfish  t&c- 
tion  keeps  them  under  an  Indiao  gnn 
until  the  necessity  of  sendisg  tiieia 
to  Europe  can  be  no  longer  resisied; 
and,    hence,    one  sees  them  thns 
snatched  from  their  morning  sleep 
and  sent  out  to  gather  those  rose 
that  will  never   bloom  for  <km 
until  they  have  reached  their  Mier- 
land. 

There  is  a  time,  however,  vben 
the  Anglo-Indians  of  Oalcatta  are 
to  be  found  abroad  betimes  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  That  time  is 
when  the  jBrst  and  second  race 
meetings  occur.  To  suit  the  con- 
venience of  business  men  (and 
nearly  every,  man  in  Oalcatka  has 
business  to  attend  to)  the  races 
are  run  early  in  the  morning,  and 
not  unfr^uently  in  a  heavy  fi)g 
which  is  a  London  November  &g 
minus  the  smoke.  On  race  mornings 
hundreds  collect  upon  the  stand  or 
take  up  their  stations  in  carnages 
by  the  side  of  the  course.  CiTzlius, 
military  men,  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  with  Iheir  ynm 
and  daughters  (sometimesX  n^^ 
princes,  Baboos  of  the  yonngBengal 
school,  and  Arab  horse-dealers, 
with  their  wives  never,  in  e^eiy 
description  of  conveyance— dng. 
mail-phsBtony  barouche,  brongbco, 
buggy,  dog-cart^  and  paBcee^hof^ 
— ^throng  3ie  roads  that  lead  to  tbe 
course.  But  beyond  the  actd 
racing,  which  too  fi^uently  degeofi' 
rates  into  a  *  walk  over,'  and  tie 
prospect  of  meeting  several  aoqnffB- 
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ianceB  whom  one  met  last  mglit, 
and  will  probably  meet  again  to- 
morrow, there  is  nothing  to  incite 
any  one  to  get  up  at  an  abnormally 
early  honr.  There  are  none  of  the 
incidental  attractions  that  make 
up  the  life  of  a  great  English 
race-meeting.  Ethiopian  serenaders, 
fortone  tellers,  thimble  riggers. 
Punch  and  Judy,  knock- 'em-downs, 
and  other  similar  entertainments, 
are  unknown.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  champagne  luncheon  neatly 
packed  away  in  a  hamper  and 
enjoyed  oZ/ra^co,  because  everybody 
dnves  or  rides  home  in  a  matter-of- 
&ct  way  to  breakfast.  And  there  is 
httle  betting.  But  the  races  are 
something  to  be  seen,  and  numbers 
attend  them  for  this  reason,  without 
feeling  any  particular  interest  in  the 
horses  that  run,  or  entertaining  any 
decided  opinion  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  Calcutta  does  not  make 
his  appearance  before  the  world 
until  after  breakfast.  At  eight  or 
half-past  eight  he  tubs  and  dresses ; 
at  nine  or  ten  he  has  his  break&tst ; 
and  inmiediately  after  this  he  drives 
off  to  his  office,  or  goes  to  his 
business  whatever  that  mav  be, 
for  the  day.  At  two  he  breads  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  routine  by 
taking  luncheon,  and  at  four  or  five 
his  labours  are  over.  Then,  if 
actively  employed,  he  may,  if  it  be 
cold  weather,  play  cricket^  or,  if  it 
be  hot^  play  racquets,  or,  in  any 
case,  ride  or  take  a  constitutional. 
There  is  the  excellent  cricket-ground 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  for  the  upper  ten  of 
Calcutta  society,  and  there  are  other 
grounds  on  the  iruiidam,  for  the  lower 
strata  of  the  social  world,  and  if  these 
are  not  as  crowded  as  Lord's,  the 
loTcr  of  the  game  will  generally  find 
some  of  his  acquaintances  there,  or, 
at  all  events,  he  can  stand  up  at  a 
wicket,  and  have  a  native  to  throw 
at  him  for  an  honr.  There  is  also  a 
very  good  double  court  for  racquets, 
but  this,  like  the  C.  G.  C,  is  open 


exclusively  to  the  local  aristocracy, 
and  admission  is  only  conceded  by 
the  procedure — ^being  proposed,  se- 
conded, and  balloted  for — ^that  pre- 
cedes admission  to  club  privileges. 

Parenthetically,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  noble  art  of  cricket  is  now 
pursued  in  India  under  circum- 
stances £Bir  more  &vourable  than 
those  which  surrounded  it  in  the 
pre-railway  davs.  Then  it  was 
not  possible  to  oring  rival  elevens 
together  firom  any  distance,  or  to 
make  up  an  eleven,  the  component 
members  of  which  were  widely 
separated.  The  stock  matches  of 
the  Calcutta  cricket  season  of  that 
period  were  those  made  up  within 
the  C.  C.  C,  and  the  few  played 
by  the  C.  C.  C.  with  the  mihtary 
of  Fort  William  and  the  adja- 
cent cantonments,  Barrackpore  and 
Dumdum,  and  the  rival  clubs  of 
Calcutta.  A  satisfactory  match  with 
a  Mofussil  eleven  could  hardly  be 
brought  about,  when  to  travel  a 
distance  of  sixiy  miles  involved  a 
palanquin  ddk  of  twenly  hours,  and 
only  five  or  six  out  of  an  eleven 
could  be  obtained  within  that  dis- 
tance. Now  Bengal  meets  the  north- 
west provinces  and  Oude,  and  the 
rival  elevens  are  composed  of  picked 
men  who  are  brought  from  scattered 
stations  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

For  the  Calcutta  man  who  does 
not  incline  to  athletic  sports  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  after  the  hours 
of  business  but  to  drive  home,  have 
his  glass  of  sherry,  dress,  and  go 
upon  the  course.  On  the  course  we 
meet  nearly  everybody  whom  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  know,  and  a 
great  many  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  not  to  know.  A  long  stnng 
of  vehicles  of  every  description, 
sometimes  two  or  tluee  deep,  goes 
up  the  roadway,  while  another  string 
goes  down  it.  There  may  be  seen 
the  equipage  of  the  Governor- 
General,  with  the  attendant  body- 
guards in  scarlet  and  much  gold; 
mere  are  the  well  appointed  car- 
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riages  of  mercantile  magnates,  emi- 
nent judges,  learned  members  of  the 
bar,  distingnished  ciyilians,  and 
ffallant  generals  and  colonels ;  there 
18  the  high  dog-cart  of  jonngBengal, 
and  there  the  hired  bnggy,  very 
shaky  as  to  its  springs,  and  much 
indebted  to  stray  pieces  of  rope  as 
to  its  harness,  in  which  three  happy 
British  tars  are  taking  a  preliminary 
airing  before  making  a  night  of  it. 
On  the  course  are  to  be  seen  people 
of  all  ranks  and  all  nations.  Stray 
representatives  of  all  the  nation* 
alities  of  Europe  come  from  the 
shipping  in  the  river ;  Armenians, 
Parsees  (those  quiet,  charitable, 
money-mi^dng  fire  -worshippers), 
Eurasians,  and  people  from  all  parts 
of  India  come  from  the  native  quarter 
of  the  city ;  and  from  the  European 
quarter  nock  the  Anglo-Indians  of 
many  degrees.  And,  numerous  as 
the  carriages  are,  the  piece  of  turf 
railed  off  for  equestrians  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  a  very  respectable 
numbers  of  riders  of  both  sexes. 

The  passage  up  and  down  the 
course  is  no  holiday  task  to  the  man 
who  has  a  large  circle  of  acquain- 
tances, andwii&es  to  stand  well  with 
all.  For  all  useful  purposes  he 
might  as  well  be  without  a  hat,  so 
often  has  he  to  remove  it  from  his 
head.  But  bowing  to  every  one  he 
knows,  at  the  rate  of  ten  salutations 
a  minute,  while  the  daylight  lasts, 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  act  of  politeness 
when  it  is  too  dark  to  admit  of  his 
recognising  friends  or  strangers  dis- 
tinctly. All  the  world  appears  upon 
the  course  about  sunset ;  the  Indian 
twilight  is  a  very  brief  one ;  and 
darlmess  falls  upon  the  scene  before 
the  world  leaves  the  drive.  So  it 
happens  that  an  unfortunate  may 
pass  the  carria^  of  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  without  making  a  sign, 
and  then  bestow  his  sweetest  simle 
and  lowest  bow  upon  Mrs.  Cowry, 
whose  only  pretensions  to  be  known 
to  him  are  that  her  husband  sup- 
plies him  with  bottled  beer. 


From  the  drive  the  ABglo.Indwi 
world  proceeds  to  dinneT,  tad,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  tliiiigi,  ^nes 
and  retires  to  rest  at  an  earij  Ivnir. 
Exceptionally  it  may  happen  ^ 
the  lady  of  Uie  house  (where  Ihere 
is  one)   entertuns  her  liege  lord 
with  a  little  music  while  he  dozes 
over  a  book  or  smokes  his  chenot, 
but  more  probably  she  does  a  Ue 
of  that  elaborate  work  which  ooc&- 
pies  a  small  basket  for  months,  ud 
never  appears  to  be  turned  to  anj 
practical    account.    For  ladies  in 
India  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  npanj 
accomplishments    except  danciog; 
they,  perhaps,  let  off  a  few  mnsl^ 
fireworks,  or  play  an  aooompani- 
ment  to  a  song  at  laige  gathermgs, 
when  the  people  who  are  loudest  in 
their  call  for  music  are  loudest  in 
the  conversational  din  thai  drowns 
it ;  they  have  pianos  in  their  draw- 
ing-room waiting  for  that  moment 
(which  rarely  arrives)  wh«i  they 
will  have  energy  and  inclination  to 
play  upon  them ;  but  mnae  is  not 
to  them  a  cherished  art;  ft  is  rather 
a  social  penance  whidi  has  to  he 
undergone  with  a  good  gnoe,  and 
for^tten  as  aoon  as  pos&Ue.  So 
it  is  with  painting  and  diawmg. 
Young  ladies  arrive  in  India  with  a 
stock   of   drawing  materials  that 
would  keep  half  a  dozen  associates 
of  the  Royal  Academy  supplied  for 
several  months.     They  have  been 
taught  by  masters  at  school,  and  bv 
governesses  at  home;   the^  hare 
taken  lessons  at  a  guinea  an  honr, 
or  graduated  at  South  Kensington; 
they  have  contributed  to  the  pic- 
ture galleries  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions ambitious  pieces  with  a  good 
deal  of  very  cobalt  water  and  skj, 
very  purple  hills,  and  many  palpaWe 
tenches  by  tiie  master's  hand  in 
them;  but  arrived  in  India,  thef 
turn  their  backs  upon  art  For  the 
first  six  months  they  are  too  mnch 
occupied  in  studying  the  novelties 
around  them;  then  their  attend 
is  taken  up  by  the  more  importia^ 
business   that    culminates  in  ^ 
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engagement;  and  then,  as  married 
women,  they  have  their  honsehold 
affairs  to  look  after.  The  neglected 
moist  colonr-boz  falls  a  prey  to 
mildew,  damp  seizes  npon  the  draw« 
ing-blocks,  and  white  ants  devonr 
the  brashes  that  were  to  have  ef- 
fected such  artistic  triumphs.  Dan- 
cing alone  withstands  the  influence 
of  the  Indian  cUmate;  maids,  wiyes, 
and  widows — ^yoong  ladies  of  six- 
teen and  old  ladies  of  sixty — are  to 
be  fonnd  dancing  whenever  the  op- 
portonity  occurs,  and,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  dancing  men  to  dancing 
ladies  is  generally  four  to  one  in  an 
Indian  £dl-room,  few  of  the  &ir 
sex,  whatever  their  deficiences  in 
channs  or  excess  in  years,  need  de- 
spair of  finding  partners.  Dancing 
is  ahnost  the  only  pedestrian  exer- 
cise that  Anglo-Indian  ladies  take : 
walking  is  impracticable  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  not  tempting  in 
the  morning  and  evening;  croquet 
played  after  sunset  does  not  afford 
opportunities  for  much  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  and  dancing  is,  therefore,  the 
only  practical  test  that  Anglo-In- 
dian ladies  have  not  altogether  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs  for  purposes  of 
locomotion. 

As  dancing  is  not  an  every-day 
occupation,  or  one  that  can  while 
away  the  hours  between  lo  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
what  the  Anglo-Indian  lady  does 
while  her  husband  is  at  his  work. 
Well !  she  has  her  domestic  afiletirs 
to  look  after.  In  the  first  place,  the 
khunsamah^s  accounts  have  to  be 
audited  and  dinner  ordered.  She 
calls  the  servant,  who  sits  outside 
the  door  (bells  are  not  often  used 
for  this  purpose),  and  tells  him  to 
call  the  khansamah,  Khansamah 
is  called  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  when  he  has  put  on  his  turban 
and  waistband,  comes.  Khansamah 
bears  a  formidable  roll  of  paper  in 
bis  hand,  from  which  he  proceeds 
to  read  of  &bulous  quantities  of 
eggs,  milk,  meat,  and  so  forth,  l^at 
lie  persuades  his  mistress  were  used 


the  day  before.  Mistress  objects  to 
the  sum  total  and  intimates  her 
wish  to  have  this  reduced.  JET Aon- 
samah  explains  that  his  hoomwt 
(digniiy)  will  be  lowered  and  him- 
self beggared  if  he  takes  a  farthing 
less  than  the  ftdl  amount^  and  then, 
in  the  blandest  manner,  consents  to 
reduce  the  bill  by  four  shillings. 
(N.B.-T-This  is  a  little  &rce  that  is 
played  nearly  every  day.)  This 
matter  amicably  settled,  dinner  is 
ordered,  and  the  khaaiBamaih  dis- 
appears. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  sees  little  of  the  ar- 
ticles he  consumes  until  they  are 
put  upon  llie  table.  The  shops  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  dairymen,  gro- 
cers, &c.,  do  not  stare  him  in  the 
fieuse  when  he  goes  into  the  trading 
quarter ;  the  carts  of  these  trades- 
people do  not  call  at  his  door ;  his 
khaneamah  is  told  what  is  required, 
disappears  into  by-ways  and  se- 
cluded bazaars,  and  emerges  with  a 
complete  commissariat.  And  here, 
also,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Anglo-Indiaji  cannot  be  charged 
with  riotous  living.  Very  quiet  are 
the  arrangements  of  the  every-day 
breakfiut  and  dinner  table,  and  the 
greatest  display  made  at  the  bwra 
khoMa  (big  (Unner)  involves  a 
smaller  outiay  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  entertainment.  There 
are  no  hot-house  fruit  and  out-of- 
season  delicacies,  bought  for  their 
weight  in  silver,  upon  the  Indian 
banquet-table.  Hermetically-Bealed 
provisions  are  always  in  season,  if 
not  always  very  fresh,  and  the  ham, 
salmon,  patSs-truffees,  mushrooms, 
green  peas,  Ac.,  that  eke  out  the 
native  turkey  and  saddle  of  mutton, 
are  put  before  the  Anglo-Indian  at 
a  cost  little  exceeding  their  mean 
price  in  England.  lather  can  it 
be  said  that  the  An^lo-Indian  is 
unusually  extravagant  m  the  matter 
of  wine,  although  his  consumption 
of  bitter  beer  and  soda-water  may 
sometimes  exceed  the  English  stan- 
dard of  consumption* 
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Betamin^  to  the  lady  whom  we 
left  when  we  dismiased  lier  khcm' 
samah,  we  find  her  giving  audience 
to  other  domestics.  The  hearer  has 
to  explain  away  a  trifling  difficoltj 
about  a  vase  that  has  been  broken 
since  last  night,  and  is  fluent  in  his 
assurances  that  it  was  broken  six 
months  ago,  and  before  he  was  in 
the  house — ^that  one  of  the  children 
broke  it— or  anything  else  that  he 
thinks  his  mis^'ess  may  believe. 
The  tailor  has  to  be  directed  as  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  dress ; 
and  other  servants  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed or  listened  to.  Then,  if 
there  are  children,  those  young 
people  have  to  be  looked  after; 
and  with  these  occupations  and 
a  little  ftmcy  work  or  a  novel, 
the  morning  passes  away  until  it  is 
time  to  receive  visitors.  Occasion- 
ally this  routine  is  broken  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  going  out  in  the 
morning  to  do  a  little  shopping; 
but,  even  in  Calcutta,  shops  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  this 
a  work  of  unceasing  interest ;  and 
so  the  ftmqy  work,  the  novel,  the 
children,  and  the  servants,  beguile 
the  early  hours  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
lady's  dealj  life. 

But,  from  twelve  to  two  she  may 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and 
she  sits,  conversationally  equipped, 
ready  to  receive  them.  At  12.50 
gong  at  the  gate  sounds  once  (it 
sounds  once  for  a  gentleman,  twice 
for  a  lady,  and  tl^ee  times  fi>r  the 
doctor),  buggv  drives  to  the  door, 
and  bearer  ushers  in  Mr.  A.,  a  mid- 
dle-aged civilian,  who  has  torn  him- 
self away  from  his  official  duties  to 
make  two  or  three  calls.  The  con- 
versation does  not  drag ;  Mr.  A.  is 
started  before  he  is  fairly  seated, 
and  will  not  allow  a  pause  to  occur, 
if  he  remain  till  midnight.  But 
Mr.  A.'s  ideas  are  contracted,  and 
often  '  shoppy.'     Hear  him : — 

*Very  nice  party  that  of  the 
Tackers,  wasn't  it?  Nice  people 
theTackers;  and  that  daughter  of 
theirs  is  charming.    Pity  she  should 


be  allowed  to  encourage  ibtytnng 
Golster — an  uncovenantednuvlu) 
only  gets  400  (rupees)  a  moo&ww, 
and  can't  hope  ever  to  get  mon^ 
a   thousand.     And  there's  Ghik- 
stone,  who  has  got  his  Sadder  judge- 
ship puccc^  mad  about  her,  ud  ^ 
won't  look  at  him.    Heard  of  poor 
Muddlebury  P     Poor  feDow— }% 
at  Bubblepore,  sentenced  the  pnse- 
cutor  to  be  hanged  instead  of  tk 
prisoner,  and  has  been  remonred  ind 
degraded  to  a  ooUectonhip;  come 
down  from  2,500  to  1,900  (ropeesa 
month  ''understood),  and  lus  wife's 
living  at  Genoa  at  the  rate  of  3,000!. 
a  year.     Capital  thing  for  ns  ibese 
new  furlong  rules.    Seen  to-dfty's 
Sngliehman  ?     Yerj  ahosiTe  article 
in  it  about  young  Jones'  appomt- 
ment  to  the  superintendentshq)  of 
casometers,  over  the  heeds  of  two 
hundred  seniors  ;    aociueB  lieat- 
Governor  of   nepotism,  and  talks 
about  official  corruption.    Very  ab- 
surd.    Nice  fellow  Jones ;  plajs  the 
violin,  and  is  an  imnif"''^  addition 
to  Calcutta  society.    They  saj  he 
has  never  had  any  eipenence  in 
gasometers.    Ridiculous  1  If  be  can 
master  the  violin,  he  can  master 
gasometers,  of  course!' 

This,  and  more  in  the  same  strain 
beinff  poured  forth  by  Mr.  A,  that 
ffentleman  takes  his  depsrtue.  To 
him  succeed  other  members  of  so- 
ciety ;  officers  frt)m  the  Forty  mer 
chants,  and  others.  Officers  from 
the  Fort  do  not  ask  for  soda  and  B.'fi, 
or  describe  to  their  hostess  the  or- 
gies in  which  they  passed  ^  pre- 
vious night.  Very  likdj  sfflne  of 
them  (and  a  good  many  dniiaosas 
well)  find  India  unfrnitfiJ,  conver- 
sationally considered,  and  wish, 
during  an  uncomfortable  poose,  that 
calling  were  not  one  of  the  ameai- 
ties  of  Bcksial  life ;  but  i(  at  the 
worst,  they  do  not  entertain  a  ladj 
with  what  she  ought  to  hear,  thej 
do  not  insult  herby  talldngof  whit 
she  ought  not  to  listen  to. 

Employed  until  2  or  2.30  pja-^ 
entertaimng  visitors^  the  lady  of  ^ 
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hovae  fllnds  it  necessaiy  to  restore 
exhausted  nature  by  a  light  tiffin, 
and,  daring  the  afternoon,  prepares 
herself  for  the  evening  drive  b j  a 
short  siesta,  or  more  crochet-work- 
ing and  novel  reading.  About  sun- 
set she  is  prepared  to  go  on  the 
course,  and  finish  the  daj  as  we 
have  already  described. 

This  is  &B  ordinarv  rontine  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  in  Calcatta,  and, 
in  most  respects,  it  is  very  much 
the  same  elsewhere  in  India.  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is 
not  possible  for  ladies  to  spend  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  day  out 
of  doors,  and  it  is  rarely  practicable 
for  them  to  do  so  even  in  the  cold 
season.  They  cannot  occapy  their 
time  after  tiie  fashion  of  their 
English  sisters.  The  open-air  em- 
ployments and  amusements  of 
country  life  and  town  life  in  Eng- 
land are  denied  to  them.  Pleasant 
walks  or  drives  through  a  pic- 
toresque  country,  visits  to  the 
poor,  school-teaching,  water  parties, 
archery  meetings,  and  flower  shows 
(with  other  home  attractions),  are 
unknown.  There  is  nothing  re- 
sembling the  morning  concerts, 
exhibitions  of  pictures,  and  other 
indoor  entertainments,  which  afford 
agreeable  occupation  during  the  day 
in  London ;  and  from  mom  to  dewy 
eve  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
relief  to  the  every-cby  round  of  bu- 
siness, domestic  duties,  and  social 
boredom  that  we  have  sketched. 

The  evening  may  bring  forth 
something  that  disturbs  this  mono- 
tonous harmony.  A  dinner  party, 
a  concert,  a  ball,  or  theatricals.  Of 
the  first  of  these  it  can  rarely  be 
said  that  it  is  any  improvement 
upon  the  quiet  dr«Eunness  that  it 
interrupts.  One  Anglo  -  Indian 
imrra-kJuma  is  the  counterpart  of 
another,  and,  in  many  respects, 
verv  like  the  typical  mnner-party 
of  &ig]and.  Tweniy  to  thirty  peo- 
ple are  collected  together  to  eat  the 
inevitable  turkey  and  saddle  of 
mutton,  and  dinner  is  served  fifty 


minutes  after  time  because  some- 
body of  importance  chooses  to 
arrive  late.  During  the  hour  and  a 
quarter  preceding  Ihe  feast,  gentle- 
men gather  in  groups  round  the 
room,  and  talk  shop;  and  ladies 
cling  to  each  other  in  couples  and 
talk  millinery  or  nursery ;  host  and 
hostess,  on  tenter-hooks,  making 
futile  attempts  to  introduce  upon 
the  scene  an  air  of  enjoyment. 
Dinner  is  announced,  and  male 
guests,  according  to  table  of  prece- 
dence, offer  their  arms  to  ladies 
and  lead  them  to  the  banquet. 
Table  of  precedence  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  relative  position  of 
people  out  of  Gk)vemment  employ, 
and  excludes  from  all  position  evezy 
uncovenanted  civilian.  Difficulties 
arise.  Diffident  civilian  (cove- 
nanted) of  five  years'  standing  does 
not  like  precedii^  his  seniors  who 
are  not  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
fiuls  to  advance  at  the  right 
moment.  Table  of  precedence  is 
upset,  couples  are  not  properly 
sorted,  and  hostess  sits  down  to 
dinner  a  miserable  woman.  Dinner 
is  protracted  over  a  period  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  the  hUrniUghoTs  of  the  several 
guests  (each  guest  has  his  own) 
are  engaged  in  internecine  strife 
and  noi^  struggle  for  possession  of 
some  dash.  Dinner  over,  guests 
return  to  drawing-room,  break  up 
into  groups,  and  ta]^  whileoneortwo 
victims  play  or  sing.  Half  an  hour 
is  so  spent,  and  then  the  leading 
lady  (the  hwrra  mem),  watching 
her  opportunity,  rises  to  wish  her 
hostess  and  host  good  night,  and  is 
followed  by  aU  the  other  gaests. 

Concerts  are  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  are  generally  given 
by  amateurs.  Occasionally  a  few 
travelling  professionals  give  a  musi- 
cal entertainment  (pro&bly  of  the 
Chrisiy's  Minstrels  , order).  But, 
as  a  nue,  concerts  are  projected  by 
non-professionals,  and  little  is  to 
be  said  about  them. 

Dances   are   more  general  and 
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more  suocessfiil.  Small  communi- 
ties have  their  carpet  hops ;  large 
communities  have  more  ambitious 
parties.  There  are  the  balls  giyen, 
ex  officio  as  it  were,  bj  the  Viceroy, 
the  Gbvemor,  Ineutenant-Gover- 
nors  and  Commanders-in-Chief; 
there  are  regimental  balls;  there 
are  balls  given  by  large  stations  to 
some  great  star  who  has  fiallen  upon 
them ;  balls  given  bj  the  civilians 
to  the  militaiy ;  balls  eiven  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  30G?.  to  500^.  to 
throw  away ;  subscription  baUs  and 
reunions.  La  every  station  there 
18  a  room  which  is  lai^  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, every  lady  in  the  country 
will  give  idl  the  assistance  in  her 
power  to  those  who  get  up  a  dance. 
For  it  is  something  to  thmk  about, 
something  to  talk  over,  and  some- 
thing that  affords  immediate  occu- 
pation. Dresses  have  to  be  made, 
early  engagements  with  eligible 
parbiers  nave  to  be  settled,  and, 
veiy  likely,  decorations  have  to  be 
contributed.  The  young  lady  who 
ordinarily  takes  as  little  exercise  as 
a  Chinese  dame  of  high  desree,  will, 
in  the  interests  of  a  ba£,  shrink 
from  no  exertion.  She  would  hardly 
refuse  to  scrub  the  floor;  for  the 
ball  is  to  bring  her  hour  of  triumph ; 
then  she  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  devoted  men  all  suppli- 
cants for  her  hand  in  the  dance ; 
then  she  will  be  able  to  reward  the 
virtuous  youth  who  is  fiMt  and 
smooth  in  the  vaUz^  and  snub  the 
awkward  wreteh  whose  movements 
in  a  round  dance  are  as  the  gambol- 
linffs  of  a  young  hippotamus ;  then 
will  come  her  apotheosis,  and  she 
can  afford  to  work  hard  to  bring 
about  that  hour  of  glory. 


To  Anglo-Indian  ladies  gsoenUy 
a  ball  is  something  to  be  tiioiight 
of  with  pleasure.     As  we  hsre  said 
before,  it  is  sufficient  Uiat  a  wddbu 
is  a  woman,  and   she  is  sore  of 
partners.     But  if  it  happens  Aat 
an  Anglo-Indian  matron  does  not 
dance,  she  can,  at  all  events  eajoj 
the  success  and  sympathise  in  tlie 
pleasure  of  the  daughter,  sister,  or 
other  young  lady  whose  chapenutt 
she  is.     To  the  elderly  man  and  to 
the  clumsy  terpischorean  male  s 
ball  in  India  is  a  social  ordeal  of 
the  most  dismal  character. 

For  theatrical  representations  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  generally  ind^ited 
to  amateurs,  and  wh^i  the  corps 
dramtxtiqM  is  non-professional  &R 
performances  are  few  and  very  fiv 
between.  Of  lato  years  Gakatia 
has  been  able  to  boast  of  possess- 
ing, for  some  months  at  leas^aa 
opera,  or  theatre,  or  citcus,  or  band 
of  serenaders ;  and  sometimes  it  has 
had  two  or  three  of  these  at  the 
same  time.  But  rich  as  GaJentta 
is,  and  much  as  entertainment  of 
any  kind  is  wanting,  professionals 
are  but  indifferently  supported,  and 
so  the  companies  of  opera,  ^leatre, 
circus,  and  negro  minstrels,  seek  in 
different  stations  about  the  countiy 
that  support  which  the  metropdlia 
fails  to  give.  The  Calcutta  man 
regrets  that  this  should  be  so,  and 
deplores  the  dulness  of  the  city  in 
which  he  dwells ;  he  is  loud  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  public  thai 
fails  to  support  professional  talent; 
but,  when  professional  tal^  re^ 
pears,  he  leaves  it  to  other  dtiwns 
to  rec(^^se  it,  and  says  for  him- 
self, that  it  is  all  very  well  bat  he 
cannot  be  bothered  by  going  out 
after  dinner. 


uef^iJjjS^^ 
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Author  of '  Sfttnrn  and  ito  System/  &c.  &c. 


n.— WINNBOKETS  COMET. 


IN  the  paper  on  Brorsen's  oomet 
I  described  the  principal  fea- 
tures presented  by  cometB  as  they 
approacli  and  pass  away  from  the 
nei^hbonrhood  of  the  son.  The 
various  hypotheses  which  haye  been 
pnt  formurd  to  account  for  these 
pecoliarities  must  now  for  a  brief 
space  claim  our  attention.  Although 
we  are  &r  from  being  in  a  position 
to  theorise  with  any  confidence  re- 
specting the  nature  of  comets,  still 
less  respecting  the  purposes  which 
they  Bubflerve  in  tne  economy  of 
nature,  yet  the  observations  made 
npon  the  second  comet  of  the  ^ear 
1868  have  resulted  in  a  positiye 
discovery  which  may  serve  as  a 
stand-point,  so  to  speak,  whence  we 
can  examine  somewhat  more  con- 
fidently than  of  old,  the  various 
theories  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  those  who  Imve  studied 
oometic  phenomena. 

In  considering  these  hypotheses 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
views  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  nucleus  and  cornet^ 
and  those  which  regard  the  less  in- 
telligible phenomena  presented  by 
the  iadl.  This  remark  may  seem 
trite  and  obvious,  but  in  reality  the 
two  classes  of  hyjpotheses  are  iound 
singularly  confounded  together  in 
many  works  on  popular  astronomy. 
Let  it  be  understood  then  that 
when,  in  speaking  of  an  hypothesis 
respecting  comets  no  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  tail,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  hypothesis  applies 
solely  to  the  head  of  the  comet. 
The  same  holds,  by  the  way,  with 
reference  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  comets.  For  instance, 
when  we  said  in  the  paper  on  Comet 
L  that  comets  grow  smiEJler  as  they 


approach  the  sun,  the  remark  was 
to  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
volume  of  the  head,  not  to  the  whole 
space  occupied  hj  the  head  and  tail. 
hi  £Act,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  assert  anything  with  respect 
to  the  volume  of  comets*  tails,  inas- 
much as  the  apparent  extent  of  these 
appendages  varies  according  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  (humidity, 
clearness,  and  so  on)  under  which 
the  comet  is  observed,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  light-gathering  power 
of  the  observer's  telescope. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  respecting 
comets. 

It  has  been  commonly  admitted 
that  the  substance  of  which  comets 
are  composed  is  either  wholly  or 
principally  gaseous.  In  no  other 
way,  it  ^ould  seem,  can  the  re- 
markable variations  of  appearance 
which  comets  present  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sun  or  recede  from  him, 
be  reasonably  accounted  for. 

Kepler  held  that  comets  are 
wholly  gaseous,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  dissipated  in  space  by 
the  sun's  action.  He  supposed  that 
the  process  of  evaporation  which 
thus  led  to  the  destruction  of  a 
comet  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  tail.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  modem  observations 
are  completely  opposed  to  this  view. 
Comets  have  been  seen  to  return 
again  and  again  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sun  without  any  appa- 
rent diminution  of  volume,  although 
at  each  return  a  tail  of  considerable 
extent  has  been  thrown  out  For  a 
long  time,  indeed,  it  was  thought 
that  Halley's  comet  was  gradually 
diminishing  in  volume ;  but  at  the 
last  return  this  magnificent  olgect 
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had  reoorered  all  its  pristine  splen- 
dour. 

Newton  held,  on  the  contrary, 
that  comets  are  partly  composed  of 
solid  matter.  He  supposed  that 
only  the  gaseous  matter  was  af- 
fected to  any  noteworthy  extent  hy 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat.  Baised 
frem  the  solid  nucleus  the  vapo- 
rised particles  passed  first  into  the 
coma,  he  imagined,  and  were  thence 
carried  off  into  space  to  form  the 
comet's  tail.  Others  so  &r  modi- 
fied liewtanV  views  as  to  suggest 
that  the  vaporised  matter  is  not 
whoUj^  carried  off  but  partially  re- 
precipitated  upon  the  head  of  the 
comet  just  as  the  vapours  raised 
from  ocean  are  precipitated  upon 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 

We  have  seen  that  a  comet  di- 
minishes in  volume  as  it  approaches 
the  sun.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
both  the  theories  which  have  been 
described  would  account  satia&c- 
torily  for  the  observed  decrease  of 
volume.  But  neither  of  them  gives 
any  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
&ct  that  a  comet  recovers  its  ori- 
ginal volume  as  it  departs  from  Ihe 
sun's  neighbourhood.  Newton  in- 
deed, put  forward  certain  views  re- 
specting the  emission  of  smoke  from 
ihe  nucleus  during  perihelion  pas- 
sive, and  he  surmised  that  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  comet  might  in 
this  manner  be  veiled  to  a  certain 
extent :  but  this  part  of  his  theory 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  al- 
most unintelli^ble,  besides  being 
wholly  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  regular  diminution  and  increase 
which  attend  the  approach  and  re- 
cession of  a  comet. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  put  for- 
ward by  M.  Yalz  which  accounts 
for  the  variation  of  a  comef  s  volume 
by  the  supposition  that  the  solar 
atmosphere  exerts  a  power  of  com- 
pression, which,  vaiyinff  with  that 
atmosphere's  density,  is  most  ef- 
fective in  the  sun's  neighbourhood. 
We  know,  for  instance  i£at  a  balloon 
must  not  be  fully  inflated  at  first 


rising,  because  when  it  mda  ifae 
upper  r^ons  of  air,  lAun  tee 
is  less  compression,  ihe  encHoaed^ 
expands,  and  would  bnnt  tin  nlk, 
if  the  balloon  had  been  Mr  fiM 
at   first.     And   certainly,  on  (jhe 
somewhat  bold  assumption  tint  tiie 
solar  atmosphere  extoids  ontnidg 
to  those  regions  in  ^duch  the  ob- 
served change  of  volume  tdbs  place, 
and  on  the  additional  and  eqiul^ 
bold  supposition  that  comets  an 
surrounded  with  a  film  of  some  sort 
performing  the  same  function  ai 
the  silk  of  the  balloon  (or  tiia^  in 
some  other  way  the  substance  of  tiie 
comet    is    prevented   firam  inter- 
mingling with  the  substance  of  ilie 
solar  atmosphere)  the  theory  of  M. 
Yak  would  have  a  certain  air  of 
probability.     £ven,  then,  bowevBr, 
it  would  be  insufficient  to  aoconat 
for  the  enormous  extent  to  whidi 
the  variation  has  been  observed  to 
proceed. 

The  only  probable  erfknaiUfm  of 
the  variation  in  question  is  ibat 
which  is  put  forward  faj  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  his  admirable  work  on 
the  southern  heavens.  During  his 
stav  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Bopebe 
had  an  opportimiiy  of  observing  the 
recession  of  Halley's  cornet^  and  be 
discusses  the  phenomena  wiib  ad- 
mirable acumen  and  jndgmeai 
The  result  at  which  he  arrives 
appears  to  afford  a  simple  and  x»- 
ticmal  explanation  of  the  observed 
phenomena.  He  supposes  that  a£  a 
comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  action 
of  the  solar  heat  transforms  tlie  ne- 
bulous substance  of  the  comet  into 
invisible  vapour.  This  actioo  pro- 
gressing from  without  inwards,  of 
course  produces  an  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  volume.  The  diminntatm 
continues  as  long  as  the  comet  is 
approaching  the  sun,  and  ftr  jet  a 
few  days  aner  perihelion  pasaigOi 
but,  soon  after  the  comet  has  began 
to  leave  the  sun's  neighbourhood, 
the  transparent  vaponr  begins  to 
return  to  its  original  ccmdition,  t^ 
solar  action  being  insnffideot  to 
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keep  the  whole  of  tbe  Yaporised 
matter  in  the  gaseons  state.  Thus 
the  comet  gradnallj  resnmes  ito 
origiiial  apparent  dimensions. 

There  are  few  phenomena  which 
have  given  rise  to  more  speculation 
than  those  presented  by  ^e  tails  of 
comets.  Aj9tronomers  who,  in  deal« 
ing  with  other  matters,  have  exhi- 
bited the  soundest  jndgment,  and 
the  most  logical  aconraoy  of  arga- 
ment,  seem  to  feel  free  to  indulge  in 
the  most  firndful  speculations  when 
dealine  with  this  suhject. 

A  m^onxito  theory  with  the 
earlier  astronomers  was  founded  on 
the  ohsenred  peculiarity  that  the 
tails  of  comets  are  usually  turned 
directly  from  the  sun.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  tail  is  not  a  really 
existent  entity,  hut  merely  indicates 
the  passage  of  the  solar  rays  through 
space,  after  their  condensation  hy 
the  spherical  head  of  the  comet. 
Just  as  a  light  received  into  a  daric 
room  through  a  small  aperture,  ap- 
pears as  a  lon^  ray  extending  in  a 
straight  line  uirough  the  room,  so 
— according  to  this  theory — ^the 
sun's  liffht  concentrated  hy  the 
comet's  nead,  throws  a  long  lumi- 
nons  heam  into  space.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  view  there  is  a  want 
of  analogy  hetween  the  two  cases 
thus  brought  into  comparison.  The 
light  shimng  into  a  room  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  ray,  because  it 
illummates  the  air  and  the  small 
particles  of  floating  dust  which  it 
encounters  in  ito  passage.  There  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
interplanetary  spaces.  If  there  were, 
the  Aj  would  never  appear  black, 
since  the  sun  would  always  be 
shining  on  matter  capable  of  reflect- 
ing his  rays. 

Kepler  was  the  first  to  form  a 
Teasonable  hypothesis  respecting 
cometo'  tails.  He  supposed  that 
the  action  of  the  solar  heat  dissipates 
and  breaks  up  a  comet's  substance. 
The  rarer  portions  are  continually 
swept  away,  he  imagined,  by  the 
propulsiTe  energy  of  the  solar  rays, 


and  are  swept  in  this  way  to  enor- 
mous distances  from  the  comet's 
taiL  The  denser  portions  remain 
around  the  nucleus  and  form  the 
coma. 

The  modem  theoiy  respecting 
light  (according  to  which  ihere  is 
no  propulsion  of  matter  from  the 
sun,  but  a  simple  propagation  of 
wave-like  motion),  does  not  affect 
Kepler's  hypothesis  so  much  as 
might  be  imagined.  Whatever 
theory  of  light  we  adopt  we  are 
forced  to  assume  an  extreme  tenuity 
in  the  matter  which  forms  the  taiu 
of  comete.  And  when  once  we 
have  made  this  assumption,  we  are 
enabled  to  admit  that  even  the 
propagation  of  a  wave-like  motion 
through  the  ether  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  interplanetanr  spaces, 
might  suffice  to  carry  off  the  at- 
tenuated nebulous  matter  with  tre- 
mendous rapidity. 

The  defect  of  Kepler's  theory  is 
that  it  appears  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  those  anomalous  tail-for- 
mations which  were  referred  to  in 
our  paper  on  Comet  I. 

Newton's  hypothesis  respecting 
comete'  tails  wassomewhatdifferent. 
He  supposed  that  the  intensely 
heated  comet  communicated  its 
heat  to  the  surrounding  ether, 
which  thus  grew  rarer  and  as- 
cended in  the  solar  atmosphere — 
that  is,  flowed  away  from  the  sun — 
precisely  as  heated  air  ascends  frt>m 
the  earth.  The  ether  Ihus  displaced 
would  cariT  away  with  it  the  rarer 
X)ortions  of  the  comet's  substance, 
just  as  smoke  is  carried  upwards  by 
a  current  of  heated  air. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  New- 
ton's theory — ^like  Kepler's — affords 
no  explanation  of  lateral  tails,  or  of 
tails  turned  towards  the  sun. 

In  modem  times  a  theory  has 
been  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  cometic  phenomena  may  be 
due  to  electricflJ  agency.  The  Ger- 
man astronomer  Olbers  was  one 
of  the  first  to  propound  this  view, 
and  many  eminent  astroDO'Tiffrff  * 
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ftmongst  others  the  younger  Her- 
Bohel — ^have  looked  with  favour 
upon  the  theory.  As  yet,  however, 
we  do  not  know  enough  respecting 
electricity  to  accept  with  coimdence 
any  theory  of  comets  founded  upon 
its  agency. 

The  comet  respecting  which  we 
now  have  to  treat  was  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  June,  1868,  by 
Winnecke.  At  first  it  was  a  tele- 
Boopic  object,  bat  it  gradnally  in- 
creased  in  brilliancy  until  it  begone 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  the 
telescope,  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
comet  appeared  as  a  circular  cloud 
rather  brighter  in  the  middle,  where 
there  was  a  roundish  spot  of  light. 
A  tail  could  be  traced  to  a  distance 
of  about  one  degree  from  the  nu- 
cleus. 

Mr.  Huggins  quickly  subjected 
the  new  arrival  to  spectroscopic 
analysis.  The  result,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  differ  little  from  that 
which  had  been  noticed  in  the  case 
of  Brorsen's  comet.  Indeed  the 
astronomers  at  the  Paris  obser- 
vatory and  the  Padre  Secchi  at 
Rome  were  led  to  pronounce  the 
spectra  of  the  two  comets  to  be 
absolutely  identical.  The  more 
powerful  spectroscopic  appliances 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Huggrins,  how- 
ever, exhibited  importuit  differ- 
ences. 

The  spectrum  consisted  of  three 
bands  of  lieht  separated  by  dark 
intervals.  Of  these  bands  two  were 
greenish  blue,  the  other  gpreenish 
yellow.  The  two  former  were 
tongue-shaped,  the  last  was  nar- 
rowed off  at  both  extremities. 

From  what  we  said  in  our  last 
respecting  the  nature  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  distribution  of  tiie 
comet's  light  along  the  length  of  the 


spectrum    is  the   most  inmartnt 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in 
endeavouring  to  form  an  egtibate 
of  the  substance  of  the  ocnnei.  Bit 
as  we  see  that  Ihere  are,  in  tlus 
instance,  peculiarities  affecting  tbe 
breadth  of  the  spectram,  it  11%  be 
well  briefly  to  consider  their  mem. 
ing.    The    matter   is,   in   res^, 
simple  enough,  but  requires  a  lit^ 
attention. 

The  breadth  of  the  spectram 
corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  tk 
object  which  is  the  source  of  li^ht 
If  that  object  is  uniformly  bngbt 
the  spectrum  ia  also  miifoxmlj 
bright  across  its  breadth,  wbttterer 
variations  may  exist  in  the  directum 
of  its  length.  But  if  the  object  is 
brighter  in  some  parts  of  its  breadth 
than  in  others,  the  spectram  will 
show  corresponding  variatbos  of 
brilliancy  across  its  breadlh.  Hither- 
to we  have  been  assuming  that  all 
the  light  from  the  object  is  of  the 
same  kind,  however  it  may  tbij  in 
brilliancy.  Suppose,  howerer,  that 
the  light  from  the  middle  of  the 
object  fives  one  kind  of  spectnim, 
the  light  from  the  outer  parte  an- 
other; then  the  spectrom  will  vary 
in  character  as  well  as  in  brilUancy 
across  its  breadth.  Snppoee  for 
example,  that  the  middle  of  the 
object  is  gaseous  while  the  oata 
parts  are  solid  or  liquid,  then  the 
appearance  presented  wonld  be  two 
thm  streaks  of  rainbow-tinted  lights 
separated  by  a  dark  space^  across 
whioh  would  be  seen  the  bright  lioes 
belonging  to  the  gaseous  cenizal 
part  of  the  Inminous  object 

Now  the  breadth  of  the  spectram 
seen  bv  ISfr.  Huggins  corresponded 
with  the  breadth  of  the  coma  ao  £ur 
as  the  widest  parts  of  the  tongl^ 
shaped  bands  was  concerned.  Bat 
the  narrower  parts  were  about  tbe 


>  Our  readers  will  of  ooQxse  nnderatand  that  a  dice  only  of  the  oljeet  b  hnog^ 
under  spectiosoopic  analysis  at  onee.  If  the  vahoU  of  a  circular  objeeti  iHiose  centre  vu 
gaseonB,  were  examined  at  once,  the  middle  streak  of  the  spectram  wonld  ohibit  the 
oomponnd  spectram  of  the  edge  and  centre  of  the  object.  Snch  an  anangeotfot  «w 
olearlr  be  nnfkvoiuable  to  the  fonuation  of  dear  views  respectinff  the  ehaisder  of  tkt 
olgec^s  light. 
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width  of  the  nucleoB.  Therefore 
the  first  question  to  be  decided 
was  this, — ^is  the  narrowing  of  these 
bands  of  l^ht  towards  one  eztre- 
miiy,  and  of  the  other  towards  both 
extremities,  to  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  any  difference,  in  eharae* 
ter,  between  the  light  emitted  by 
the  nnolens  and  that  emitted  by 
the  ooma  P  At  first  sight  it  seems 
that  no  other  conclnsion  could  be 
come  to.  Bnt  a  little  consideration 
enabled  Mr.  Hoggins  to  arrive  at  a 
different  result.  The  tongue-shaped 
bands  were  not  only  narrower  but 
veiy  much  &.inter  towards  one  end. 
They  were  also  fainter  along  their 
onter  edges,  on  account,  of  course, 
of  the  falntnesB  of  the  coma  as  com- 
pared with  the  nucleus.  Now  it 
was  possible  that  the  narrowing 
down  of  the  bands  might  be  only 
apparent,  and  due  to  me  fact  that 
their  outer  parts,  though  really 
existent^  became  invisible  at  the 
fainter  end.  And  there  were  two 
modes  of  attacking  the  question. 
First  the  observer  could  determine 
by  a  careful  inspection  whether  the 
light  at  the  narrower  end  of  the 
tongues  was  so  faint  that  it  ought  to 
disappear  at  the  edges  merely  by 
undergoing  the  same  sort  of  re- 
dnction  as  the  brighter  light  at  the 
broader  end  of  the  tongue:  this 
would  show  that  the  coma  does  not 
differ  in  constitution  from  the  nu- 
cleus. Secondly,  ifthe  strip  brought 
under  examination  were  narrowed 
by  any  contrivance,  it  is  clear  that 
any  difference  which  might  exist  in 
the  constitution  of  the  coma  and  of 
the  nucleus  ought  to  be  exhibited  in 
a  more  marked  manner. 

Mr.  Hugg^ns  applied  both 
methods;  and  each  resulted  in* 
showing  that  the  nucleus  has  the 
same  constitution  as  the  coma,  ex- 
cepting only  that  the  exterior  part 
of  the  coma  seems  to  give  a  con- 


tinuous spectrum.  In  other  words, 
the  nucleus  and  all  the  coma  except 
its  outer  shell  consists  of  the  same 
incandescent  vapour ;  but  the  outer 
shell  of  the  coma  either  consists  of 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  matter 
or  shines  by  reflecting  the  solar 
rays. 

So  fiu*,  however,  there  is  little  in 
the  spectroscopic  analysis  which 
differs  in  character  from  what  had 
been  observed  respecting  Brorsen's 
comet.  But  we  have  now  to  record 
one  of  the  most  startling  discoveries 
ever  made  respecting  comets. 

Mr.  Huggins  was  reminded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  cometic  spec- 
trum of  a  form  of  the  spectrum  of 
carbon  which  he  had  observed  in 
the  year  1 864.  It  must  be  premised 
that  the  spectrum  of  an  element 
often  assumes  a  different  form  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  obtained.  Amongst  the 
objects  which  have  spectra  thus 
variable  is  the  element  carbon.  The 
particular  form  of  carbon-spectrum 
which  resembled  that  of  the  comet, 
is  that  obtained  when  an  electric 
spark  is  taken  through  defiant  gas 
— a  substance  which,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
ordinary  coal-gas.^  Of  course  the 
spectrum  of  defiant  gas  exhibits 
the  bright  lines  belonging  to  hy- 
drogen ;  but  as  these  are  well  known, 
the  part  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to 
carbon  also  becomes  determinable. 

Having  noticed,  as  we  said,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet  and  a  form  of  the  carbon 
spectrum,  Mr.  Huggins  determined 
to  compare  the  two  spectra  directly. 
We  have  not  space  to  explain  the 
contrivances  by  which  this  was 
effected.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
the  two  spectra  were  lm>ught  side 
by  side,  it  appeared  that  in  place 


>  The  other  constituent  is  *  fire-damp ;'  also  a  comtnuid  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Oleftant  gas  is  commonly  called  heaTy  carbnretted  hyorogen,  while  fire-damp  is  tenned 
light  carbnretted  hydrogen. 
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of  mere  resemblance  there  was  ab- 
solute identity.  The  bands  of  light 
which  formed  the  comet's  spectmm 
were  fonnd  not  only  to  coincide  in 
position  with  those  which  appeared 
in  the  spectrum  of  olefiant  gas,  bnt 
to  present  the  same  relative  bright- 
ness. Two  days  later  the  obser- 
yations  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  in  company  with  Professor 
Miller  (who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  his  earlier  spectroscopic 
labonrs),  and  both  obseryers  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  spectra  conld  not  be 
more  exact. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  the  hydrogen  lines  be- 
longing to  the  spectrum  of  olefiant 
gas  are  not  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet. 

Now  only  one  interpretation  can 
be  put  on  this  remarkable  result^ 
and  that  is  that  Winnecke's  comet 
consists  of  the  incandescent  vapour 
of  carbon, — not  of  burning  carbon 
be  it  understood,  but  of  volatildaed 
carbon. 

But  carbon,  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  on  earth,  is  a  substance 
whose  chief  pecnliariiy,  perhaps, 
is  its  fixity  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  and  no  phenomenon  hitherto 
presented  by  comets  is  more  per- 
plexing than  the  existence  of  vola- 
tilised carbon  as  the  main  or  only 
constituent  of  a  comet  of  enormous 
real  bulk,  when  that  comet  was 
not  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  be 
raised  (one  could  suppose)  to  an 
extraordinarily  high  temperature. 
There  have  been  cases  where  comets 
have  been  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to 
account  for  almost  any  conceivable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  their 
elements.  An  intensity  of  heat  of 
which  we  can  foiTn  no  conception 
must  have  been  experienced  for 
example  by  Newton's  comet;  and 
a  still  fiercer  heat  dissipated  the 
substance  of  the  comet  of  1843. 
But  Winnecke's  comet  at  the  time 
of  observation  was  at  far  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  sun  for  us  to 


assign  to  its  mass  a  tempeEikre 
which  under  ordinary  Gircunabmoes 
would  account  for  the  volatilittj&iii 
of  carbon. 

Nor  does  the  raxiiy  of  the  ttrao- 
sphere  in  which  the  comet  nu 
moving  serve  to  help  us  in  oar 
dif&culiy.  Doubtless  we  are  little 
familiar  with  the  e&cts  'wtich 
terrestrisbl  elements  would  expm- 
ence  if  they  were  dLstributed  freelj 
in  the  ether  occupying  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  Bnt  so  £ar  as  our 
experience  enables  us  to  judge  we 
should  rather  look  for  intenoij  of 
cold  than  of  heat  under  sach  ciieiiin- 
stances.  We  see  the  heights  of  the 
Andes  and  of  the  Himalayas  dotbed 
in  perpetual  snow,  though  day  after 
day  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tro|»csl 
sun  pours  down  upon  them,  and 
though  there  is  no  winter  there 
(in  our  sense  of  the  word)  diuiiig 
which  the  snows  are  accnmukted. 
We  know  that  the  explanation  of 
this  peculiariiy  lies  in  the  extreme 
rariiy  of  the  air  at  a  great  hedght 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  cold  of  the  inter- 
Yet  here  we  have  an  object  whose 
light  comes  firom  the  incandesoent 
vapour  of  so  fixed  and  unchange- 
able a  substance  as  carbon,  and  thus, 
in  place  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
intensity  of  cold  we  find  the  evi- 
dence of  intense  heat. 

It  seems  impossible,  at  pxvsent, 
to  suggest  any  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.     That  carbon 
exists  out  yonder  in  space  in  the 
state  of  luminous  gas  or  vapoor, 
that  is  the  one  fiact  of  which  akme 
we  can  be  certain.    Mr.   Hnggins 
in  his  treatment  of  this  &ct  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  carbon  may 
be  c&vided  into  particles  so  minute^ 
that  as  the  comet  approaches  ihe 
sun,    more  of  the  sun's    heat  is 
gathered  up,  so  to  speak,  and  tiiat 
&US  the  carbon  is  volatilised.    He 
also  points  to  phenomena  of  phos- 
phorescence   and    fluorescence  in 
^lustration  of  the  appearance  ipi^ 
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seated  b7  ihe  comet's  speotmm; 
bat  wxthont  siiggestmg  any  asso- 
ciation between  these  phenomena 
and  those  presented  by  comets. 

One  cannot  help  associating  the 
new  views  thns  opened  oat  to  as 
respecting  comets^  with  the  dis- 
covery recently  made  that  the  me- 
teoric bodies  which  flash  singly  or 
in  showers  across  oar  skies  belong 
in  reality  to  the  trains  of  comets. 
We  have  now  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  meteoric  systems,  not  a  single 
aerolite,  bolide,  or  fire-ball,  thiat 
has  not  belonged  once  apon  a  time 
to  a  comet.  The  evidence  on  which 
this  view  isfonnded,  though  it  may 
seem  insnfficient  at  a  first  glance,  is 
aJmost  irresistible  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  its  significance.  Let  us 
brieflv  recapitulate  the  fjeucta. 

It  has  been  proved  that  shooting 
stars  come  from  the  interplanetary 
spaces,  that  they  form  systems,  and 
that  these  systems  travel  in  regular 
elliptical  orbits  about  the  sun.  Two 
of  the  systems  produce  striking 
meteoric  displays,  viz.  the  system 
encountered  by  the  earth  on  or 
about  August  10,  and  the  system 
encountered  on  or  about  November 
13.  Now  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  members  of  the  foimer 
system  follow  the  track  of  the 
conspicuous  comet  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1862;  and 
it  was  proved  that,  assuming  the 
orbit  of  the  meteors  to  be  very 
eccentric,  and  assigning  to  them  a 
period  of  147  years  (that  of  the 
comet),  their  motions  corresponded 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
with  the  orbital  track  of  the  comet. 
In  fact  the  agreement  was  so  close 
that  very  few  who  had  examined 
the  question  could  believe  it  to  be 
accidental.  But  there  were  two 
objections  on  which  some  stress  was 
laid.  First,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  make  assumptions  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  meteors,  secondly 
those  assumptions  were  not  ren- 
dered probable  by  anything  which 


had  been  proved  respecting  any 
meteoric  system.  The  examination 
of  the  November  star-shower  by  a 
host  of  eminent  mathematicians  in 
1866-7  led  to  results  which  at  once 
removed  these  objections,  and 
brought  new  evidence— and  that  of 
the  most  striking  character — ^in 
&vour  of  the  theory  that  comets 
and  meteors  are  associated.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  November 
meteors  travelled  in  a  nearly  cir- 
cular orbit  with  a  period  of  some- 
what less  than  a  year.  Adams 
proved  that  they  travel  in  an  orbit 
extending  fiur  out  into  space  beyond 
the  orbit  of  distant  Uranus.  And 
the  period  of  this  orbit  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  33^  years.  Here  then 
was  strong  confirmatory  evidence 
in  fiKvour  of  the  elliptic  orbit  and 
the  long  period  assigned,  by  way 
of  assumption,  to  the  August  me- 
teors. But  this  was  far  from  being 
alL  Astronomers  looked  for  a  comet 
to  be  associated  with  the  November 
meteors;  and  they  found  one — a 
small  one,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
well-defined  character,  an  orbit 
calculated  beyond  suspicion  of  im- 
portant error,  and  agreeing  so 
closely  in  its  motions  with  those 
of  the  November  meteors  that  the 
chances  were  millions  on  milliouB 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  being 
accidental.  It  hardly  required  after 
this,  that  an  association  should  be 
pointed  out  between  other  meteor- 
systems  and  other  comets.  Yet 
t^  has  been  done,  and  thus  that 
which  had  already  been  demon- 
strated wasillustrated  by  new  proofs. 
We  may  say  that  nothing  which 
men  of  science  have  dealt  with  has 
ever  been  more  satis&ctorily  proved 
than  the  &ct  that  meteors  are  the 
attendants  on  comets. 

Now,  how  meteors  are  thrown  off 
from  cometic  nuclei  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  say.  They  differ  wholly  in 
character  from  tiieir  source,  and 
thus  we  learn  that  the  gaseous 
nature  of  cometic  nuclei  is  due  to 
the  action  of  causes  connected  with 
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those  to  whicb  the  nuclear  stractore 
of  the  comet's  head  is  due.  But 
whether  the  first  formation  of  me- 
teoric systems  is  associated  in  any 
way  with  the  processes  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  comet's  taU, 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  As  jet  no 
oomet  which  has  had  a  brilliant  tail 
has  been  subjected  to  spectroscopic 
analysis,  so  that  we  camiot  pro- 
nounce with  any  certainty  respect- 
ing the  stmcturo  of  these  singular 
appendages.  Some  astronomers  are 
di^K>sed  to  look  on  the  formation 
of  a  track  of  meteors  all  round  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  as  due  to  the  action 
of  influences  by  which  parts  of  the 
comet's  mass  are  thrown  into  orbits 
of  slightly  longer  period  than  that 
of  the  head,  though  closely  re« 
sembling  that  orbit  in  figure.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  contrast  in  character  between 
the  meteoric  bodies  which  form 
the  train  of  a  comet^  and  the 
gaseous  nucleus  and  coma,  remains 
yet  among  the  mysteries  which 
astronomers  have  been  unable  to 
dear  up. 

But  so  soon  as  it  had  been  shown 
that  a  comet's  head  is  formed  of  a 
certain  well-known  terrestrial  sub- 
stance, it  was  natural  that  the 
question  should  be  asked  whether 
tiiis  substance  is  to  be  found  in 
meteors.  Hitherto  no  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  determining 
the  elementary  constitution  of  me- 
teors which  have  not  actnalty  fallen 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
catch  them  during  their  brief  tran- 


sit across  our  skies  thatonljft&ir 
substances,  as  sodium,  phoi^baras, 
magnesium,  and  so  on,  bsTebeen 
shown  with  any  ajypeannoe  oCpo- 
bability  to  exist  in  shooting-8tu&. 
Certainly  carbon  is  not  among  Hk 
number  of  those  elements  whkl. 
have  been  detected  in  this  mj. 
But  at  a  recent  meeting  of  theAs- 
tronomical    Society,  it  was  siaMl 
that  several  aerolites  contain  carixm 
in  their  stmctnie,  and  Mr.  De  h 
Rue  offered  a  fragment  of  one  of 
these  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  aoaljaa. 
Certainly  a    strange  circamstance 
that  an  astronomer  who  had  ana- 
lysed the  structure  of  a  body  mil* 
lions  of  miles  away  finmHhe  eaith, 
should  take  into  his  hands  and  Bob- 
ject  to  chemical  analysis  a  fragment 
which  had  once  in  all  probaknliijr 
belonged  to  a  similar  oomei 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice 
that  there  has  been  a  remariaUe 
absence  during  the  past  few  yean 
of  those  brilliant  and  long'tailed 
comets  which  alone  seem  caknzlated 
to  afford  the  spectrosoopist  the 
means  of  answering  some  of  the 
difficult  questions  suggested  above. 
The  tail  of  Winnecke's  cometi  was 
too  faint  to  give  a  visible  speciram. 
In  fact  the  comet  itself  was  only 
just  yisible  to  the  naked  eye.  When 
a  blazing  object  like  Donati's  oomet 
or  the  comet  of  1861  comes  to  be 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  anahsis, 
we  may  hope  for  an  amonnt  of  in- 
formation compared  with  wbich 
that  hitherto  obtained  is  probab^ 
altogether  insignificant. 
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SPEDDING'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  BAOON} 


fTTHE  second  yolume  of  Mr. 
X  Spedding's  edition  of  the  let- 
ters, speeches  and  occasional  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  con- 
necting narrative  of  them,  closed 
with  the  &.11  of  Essex,  bringing 
down  his  life  to  1601.  At  the  end 
of  six  years  we  have  a  second  instal- 
ment of  a  work  which  for  the 
patience,  industry  and  sagacity  of 
its  editor  ranks  in  merit  beside 
the  histories  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  K 
Mr.  Spedding  has  not  made  haste, 
neither  has  he  taken  rest  in  his 
labonrs ;  and  indeed,  had  he  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  unwearied  in- 
vestigation, he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  honourable  and  high  position 
among  the  writers  of  the  day.  The 
reading  public  may  perhaps  be  more 
astonished  at  the  versatility  of  book- 
makers who  pass  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  from  the  borders 
of  the  Grreat  Salt  Lake  to  Tower 
Hill :  but  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
be  inclined  to  applaud  an  author 
who  weighs  his  facts  and  words  in 
a  balance  as  exact  as  goldsmiths' 
scales,  and  whose  zeal  for  his  subject 
never  overrides  his  care  for  the  very 
truth.  There  may  be  different 
opinions  about  Bacon's  character, 
but  there  can  be  none  about  his 
biographer's  accuracy.  Of  the  other 
signal  virtues  of  these  volumes  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  mention 
as  we  pass  them  under  review. 

That  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
will  prove  as  generally  interesting 
as  their  predecessors  can  hardly  be 
expected.  In  these  Bacon,  though 
still  in  the  fore  rank  of  the  narrative, 
is  yet  less  prominent  either  for  his 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  than  he  was 
in  the  first  and  second.  No  great 
crucial  question  affecting  him,  such 
as  his  relations  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
occurs  in  these  volumes :  there  are 


&r  fewer  glimpses  into  his  fiunily  or 
private  life :  his  brother  Anthony  ap- 
pears in  them  only  to  die :  his  mother 
IS  no  longer  on  the  scene  with  her 
vivid  letters  and  her  strong  per- 
sonality :  Queen  Elizabeth  is  on  tilie 
borders  of  the  grave:  the  great 
mutations  of  her  reign  are  over; 
the  elder  brood  of  her  statesmen  in 
the  tomb :  a  new  era  has  come  to 
the  birth,  and  the  foundations  are 
being  laid  for  the  next  great  revo- 
lution of  Britain,  a  revolution  in 
which  religion  and  politics  were  still 
mingled  together,  but  in  which 
their  positions  were  reversed.  The 
work  of  the  Reformation  is  past : 
the  work  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, at  least  in  its  modem  import, 
is  beginning.  Li  1601,  with  which 
year  the  third  volume  of  Lord 
Bacon*8  Letters  and  Life  opens. 
Bacon  was  forty  years  old,  consulted 
by  Elizabeth,  engaged  in  profes- 
sional and  poHticsd  business,  corre- 
sponding with  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
but  as  yet  neither  in  high  office  nor 
perhaps,  except  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  lawvers  and  state  ministers, 
at  all  conspicuous.  We  are  lefb  to 
infer  that  ne  was  a  man  of  mark  r 
the  full  measure  of  his  reputation 
will  be  read  in  the  concluding 
volumes  of  Mr.  Spedding's  work. 
We  find  him  active  in  parliament 
and  in  the  law  courts :  yet  Salisbury 
in  the  one  and  Coke  in  the  other 
attracted  far  more  notice  than  Bacon 
had  hitherto  done :  and  as  for  his 
philosophical  reputation,  there  were 
perhM)s  not  t^  men  in  England 
in  looi  who  had  heard  of  or 
cared  to  be  told  of  it.  He  saw  in- 
ferior men,  and  sometimes  younger 
men  also,  put  over  his  head:  he 
watched  a  new  time  coming,  yet  no 
one  beckoned  him  to  advance  with 
it,  much  less  to  take  the  rudder 


>  T%e  Letter$  and  ike  Lffe  of  Francis  Bacon,  induding  aU  the  Occaeiomd  Works,  fc,  with 
a  Commmtary,  Biogravhical  and  IKttorical,  by  James  Spedding.  Vols.  iii.  it.  8to. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.,  1868. 
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into  his  hand.  For  the  pi«- 
Bent  therefore,  and  indeed,  nearly 
thronghont  these  recently  published 
volnmesi  we  most  be  cont^it  with 
following  his  steps  as  an  aotive 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  Teady  bat  not  actoaUj  official 
adviser  of  the  king  or  the  minister^ 
as  one  still  walking  on  a  level  road 
of  public  business  with  nmch  credit 
to  himself,  but  scarcely,  if  we  take 
only  a  contemporary  view  of  his  posi^^ 
tion,  with  conspicuous  distinction. 
The  fourth  volume  has  nearly  closed, 
when  Bacon  at  length  is  appointed 
attorney-general.  Twelve  years — 
tedious  and  disappointing,  if  not 
quite  disheartening  years — of  his 
life  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Spedding  in 
the  present  instalment  of  his  work. 
One  important  change  indeed 
there  was  during  this  period  in 
Bacon's  personal  relations.  He  mar- 
ried: but  the  young  Lady  Bacon 
by  no  means  supplies  the  place  of 
the  old  one ;  and  whether  her  hus- 
band regarded  his  acquisition  as  a 
fortunate  one  we  are  left  to  imagine, 
for  his  biographer  treats  of  the  mat- 
ter with  rather  provoking  indiffe- 
rence. We  are  told  by  him  that  the 
bride  was  '  an  alderman's  daughter,' 
*  an  handsome  maiden,'  and  '  to  his 
Hking,'  and,  moreover,  that  she  had 
iand  and  money.  So  far  all  was  well ; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  Bacon's 
mother-in-law,  although  'a  little 
violent  lady,'  gave  him  any  parti- 
cular trouble.  But  any  impertinent 
curiosity  we  may  have  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  Francis  and  my  Lady 
Bacon  is  thus  gravely  rebuked  by 
our  philosophic  guide  to  the  Baco- 


When  the  domestic  relations  of  a  man 
so  conspicttous  as  Bacon  attract  no  notice, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  peaceable 
and  oniet ;  and  twenty  years  of  married  life 
in  which  the  gossips  and  scandal-mongers 
of  the  time  found  nothing  to  talk  about 
hare  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  in- 
trusion. In  outward  circumstances  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  suitable  match ; 
the  wife's  fortime  being  a  little  less  than 
the  annual  value  of  the  husband's  inherited 


estate,  and  her  aoetal  sank  a  fildi  lowr; 
but  not  much.  Talong  iiis  poabos  md 
prcepects  into  aoooont,  it  was  eatualj  a 
good  match  for  her,  nor  was  itftWm 
for  him.  And  I  do  not  knowwhjit  iball 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  witfaas  fitdf  rmA 
now  as  it'did  then,  or  as  any  sixBilirinitBb 
would  do  in  the  present  day. 

In  this  grave  admonition  to  nund 
Our  own  business,  and  'not,*  u 
Sancho  says,  '^  to  look  for  baam 
where  there  are  no  pins  to  hang  it 
on,*  there  is  a  touch  of  Petrachio's 
philosophy  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage. But  we  are  ready  to  confess, 
discomfited  as  we  are,  that  snch 
reticence  is  &r  bettor  worth  enda- 
ring  than  the  equivocal  romance 
presented  to  us  by  another  lecent 
biographer  of  Bacon. 

A  gleam  of  light  is,  howeTer, 
thrown  on  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  a  letter  from  Dudley  Carletos  io 
John  Chamberlain,  April  ii,  1606: 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  was  mamed  yMtcsday 
to  his  young  wench  in  Msiibone  Cbapel 
He  was  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  purple,  and 
hath  made  himself  and  his  wife  mc&  ^le 
of  fine  raiments  of  doth  of  silrer  sad  gold 
that  it  draws  deep  into  her  poitioo.  The 
dinner  was  kept  at  his  frther-in-Uw  Sir 
John  Pacldngton's  lodging  oiver  agvBSt  the 
SaToy,  where  his  chief  guerts  were  the 
three  knights,  Cope,  Hicks,  and  B««ton ; 
and  upon  this  conceit  (as  he  ssid  himself) 
that  since  he  could  not  have  my  L  of 
Salisbniy  in  person,  which  be  wished,  he 
would  hare  hun  at  least  in  his  x^tnGesU- 
tive  body. 

Francis  Bacon's  actirity  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  his 
position  of  councillor  to  Bliaibeth, 
and  in  some  measure,  after  an  in- 
terval, to  King  James  also^  obli^ 
Mr.  Spedding  to  enter  frequently 
into  the  general  histoiy  ^  ^^ 
reigns,  and  thus  a  national  is  saper- 
added  to  the  personal  interest  dV'A 
book.  We  are  much  mistakoi  ^ 
so  &r  as  the  presait  nairatire  is 
concerned,  the  pages  relatiiig  ^^ 
public  business  and  national  f^a^ 
tions  do  not  prove  more  atti»cbv« 
to  the  readers  of  it  than  either  the 
Life  or  Letters  themselves.  The 
biographer's  explanations,  and  iv^ 
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may  bcf  termed  Bacon's  state  papers, 
tliTOW  many  new  Kghts  upon  tte 
times  to  which  they  refer;  and  Mr. 
8pedding  displays  all  the  cardinal 
-rataes  of  an  histQrian.  His  ciom- 
inents  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Gbmmon^  on  the  great 
questions  then  beginning  to  be 
broached  of  prerogative  and  prLvi- 
lege,  of  the  Crown  revenues,  of 
grievances  aiid  supplies,  of  vital 
points  at  that  time  in  religion, 
indeed,  of  nearly  every  element  of 
the  great  controversies  in  the  reign 
of  twnes's  successor,  are  not  only 
instructive  in  themselves,  and 
models  of  clear  and  dispassionate 
discussion,  but  open  also,  in  our 
opinion,  new  grounds  for  a  review 
of  the  real  pomts  at  issue  between 
the  rulers  and  people  of  England. 
In  only  one  sense  of  the  word  is 
Bacon  himself  prominent  in  these 
volumes — ^he  is  the  real  if  not  the 
a.cknowledged  leader  of  the  Lower 
House.  Nor  is  he  a  party  chief, 
as  we  expect  in  the  present  day 
fluch  a  leader  to  be.  We  find  him 
opposing  mere  innovation ;  we  find 
him,  also,  bating  the  edge  of  royal 
or  ministerial  demands.  With  one 
hand  he  checks  the  impetuosity  of 
reformers,  with  another  he  invests 
with  more  palatable  forms  the 
measures  of  administration.  In  his 
letters  and  state  papers,  usually 
addressed  to  the  king,  may  be 
found  suggestions  which,  if  ac- 
cepted at  'die  moment,  would  pro- 
bably have  cured  or  mitigated  the 
disease,  certainly  have  met  the  par- 
ticular difficulty,  and  which  in  most 
instances,  if  not  in  every  one,  were 
fraught  with  the  seeds  of  prudent 
and  politic  reconciliation  between 
this  opposing  forces.  We  will,  how- 
ever, before  entering  on  the  reign  of 
James,  dismiss  Eliiokbeth  from  the 
irtage. 

Pfeissing  over  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Coke,  with  which 
msaij  of  our  readers  will  be  ac- 
quainted, and  which  are  merely 
the  old  feud  between  a  great  juris- 


prudent and  a  great  lawyer — a  feud 
already  rehearsed  by  the  Scevole 
and  the  forensio  orators  of  Rome— - 
we  come  to  the  most  remarkable 
measure  of  Elizabeth's  last  parlia- 
ment— the  business  of  the  mono- 
polies—the protection  and  fi:ee  trade 
question  of  the  seventeenth  oentuty . 
The  great  queen,  though  she  never 
appears  to  have  taken  a  large  view 
of  publiQ  a^iBtirs,  and  was  sufficiently 
stiff-necked  in  all  matters  touching 
on  her  authority,  yet  understood 
what  Ytet  two  next  successors  could 
never  be  made  to  comprehend — the 
time  for  saying  Np  and  the  time  for 
saying  Tisa,  and  by  her  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  she  managed  to  re- 
gain nearly  all  her  earlier  popu- 
larity, which,  since  the  execution  of 
Essex,  had  been  on  the  wane.  She 
lefb  the  scene  of  political  life  like  a 
well-graced  actor  attended  by  the 
plaudits  of  a  grateful  people.  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  her  peace 
at  the  moment,  and  for  her  re- 
putation with  posterity,  that  she 
^rvived  only  fifteen  mouthy  the 
proro^tion  of  her  last  parliament. 
Questions  were  coining  to  the  sur- 
face which  would  have  alarmed 
her  pride,  because  they  would  have 
trenched  on  her  dearly  cherished 
prerogative.  She  may  accordingly 
be  said  to  have  been  *  felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis,'  since  she  was 
removed  firom  troubles  and  rumours 
also  of  troubles.  She,  an  aged 
woman,  worn  with  the  oares  of 
state,  surviving  the  grey-haired 
statesmen  who  had  upheld  her 
hands  in  so  many  encounters  with 
domestic  treason  and  foreign  levy, 
might  no  less  than  the  aged  Augus- 
tus have  murmured  at  a  destiny 
which  had  reserved  her  for  trials 
not  less  grave  and  perplexing  than 
the  storms  of  her  youth  and 
maturity. 

We  can  find  room  only  for  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Spedding's 
account  of  this  memorable  mono- 
poly-business. 

On  Saturday,  the  promised  Frodamatiozi 
31a 
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being  published  and  in  eyeiy  xnan's  h&nd, 
they  (the  Commons)  were  infonnedthat  she 
wonld  receiye  them  on  Monday  in  the 
afternoon — 40,  50,  or  100  of  them.  Bat 
when  they  were  proceeding  to  elect  the 
hundred,  there  rose  a  c^  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Hoose  of  All,  all,  all;  which  being 
reported  to  the  Queen,  she  gare  leave  for 
all  to  oome.  She  received  them  in  state ; 
and  having  heard  the  address  of  thanks, 
delivered  by  the  Speaker  in  a  style  which 
reminds  one  of  the  liturgy,  replied  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  herself.  Iishe  had  known 
tllat  it  was  her  last  meeting  with  her  people, 
and  studied  to  appear  that  day  as  she  would 
wish  to  be  remembered  ever  after,  she  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  Gracious,  grateful, 
affectionate,  familiar ;  seated  high  above  the 
reach  of  injury  or  offence,  and  filled  with 
awful  confidence  in  the  authority  deputed 
to  her,  yet  descending  to  ezchanffe  cour- 
tesies, accept  benefits,  acknowledge  and 
excuse  errors — 

*  She  bowed  her  eminent  top  to  their  low 

ranks, 
3Iaking  them  proud  of  her  humility ;' 

and  I  suppose  never  appeared  so  unques- 
tionably and  unapproachably  sovereign  as 
then,  when  she  spoke  to  them  most  freely, 
feelingly  and  touoiingly,  in  the  tone  of  a 
woman  and  a  friend. 

How  it  fared  with  Francis  Bacon 
nnder  Elizabeth  has  appeared  in 
the  former  volume  of  the  Letters 
cmd  Life,  He  had  hied  but  little 
nearer  to  '  high  fortune '  at  the  end 
of  her  reign  than  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  or 
political  life.  Still  ne  lacked  pre- 
ferment, and  might  have  referred 
with  Hamlet  to  the  somewhat 
musty  proverb  of  '  while  the  grass 
grows  the  horse  starves.*  *My 
good  old  mistress/  wrote  Bacon  in 
a  letter  to  her  successor,  *  was  wont 
to  call  me  her  watch-candle,  be- 
cause it  pleased  her  to  say  I  did 
continually  bum  (and  yet  she 
suffered  me  to  waste  almost  to 
nothing).*  And  this  lack  of  pre- 
ferment and  expenditure  of  watch- 
ing assumed  with  each  year  a 
ffraver  aspect.  The  day  was  being 
&r  spent,  a  new  reign  with  its  un- 
certamties  was  at  hand,  and  no  one 
of  his  aims,  whether  for  professional 


advancement  or  that  of  knun^ 
had  been  reached.  His  incliniiiiaDf 
led  him  one  way ;  his  neceBo&ft 
pointed  to  another.  If  he  defotei 
all  his  powers  to  science  he  mask 
abandon  the  profession  of  thekw; 
and  his  income  was  too  nanow  ud 
his  debts  were  too  many  for  him  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Fuller  bft 
well  described  the  two-fold  nabm 
of  his  pursuits,  and  one  souroe  at 
least  of  his  pecuniaiy  difficnltiea. 
'  He  was  privy  councillor,  as  to  King 
James,  so  to  nature  itself,  diTing 
into  many  of  her  abstrase  myste- 
ries. New  conclusions  he  voold 
dig  out  with  mattocks  of  gold  and 
silver,  not  caring  what  his  expe- 
rience cost  him,  expending  on  the 
trials  of  nature  aJl  and  more  than 
he  got  by  the  trials  at  the  har; 
posterity  being  the  better  for  his— 
though  he  the  worse  for  his  own- 
dear  experiments/^  Nor  can  any  one 
read  his  essays  or  letters  without 
perceiving  that  Bacon's  was  one  of 
those  natures  to  which  pomp,  state, 
and  their  accompanjing  luxuries 
are  almost  necessities.  He  took 
delight  in  building,  in  trim  gardens, 
in  rich  movables,  and  in  apparel 
perhaps  more  costly  than  his  pnise 
could  buy  ;  and  be  it  remembered 
before  he  is  taxed  with  prodigalitj 
on  these  accounts,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  splendour  in  Uving  was 
expected  in  his  time  of  all  who 
aimed  at  standing  well  with  the 
court.  In  our  drab-colonred  days 
a  member  of  parliament  may,  if  he 
see  fit,  live  as  frugally  as  Andrew 
Marvel  did,  and  yet  not  on  shoulders 
of  mutton  or  in  a  garret.  W3  dob 
and  his  lodging  enable  him  to  eat 
and  sleep  economically,  and  yet 
with  comfort.  If  he  walk  or  me 
unattended  down  Parliament  Street^ 
no  one  will  remark  upon  him  as  a 
niggard ;  no  one  will  require  him  to 
keep  a  man  servant ;  no  one  reproach 
him  for  not  going  richly  and  gai^ 
clad.     It  was  not  so  in  Baoon*^ 
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dajB.  Bicli  if  not  gaudy  attire, 
a  suite  of  retainers,  at  least  a  foot- 
doth  liorse,  and  a  lodging  of  some 
price,  were  then  essential  to  all  who 
bad  risen,  or  were  endeavouring  to 
rise,  in  the  political  world ;  and  the 
.gains  of  even  high  office  were 
often  far  from  being  equivalent  to 
its  demands  for  show  and  ceremony. 
Prom  a  letter  that  has  been  kindlj 
laid  before  us  of  Lord  Burleigh's, 
we  leam  that  he,  Lord  Treasurer 
AS  he  was,  had  occasion  to  wince 
tinder  the  cost  of  a  statesman's 
housekeeping : 

I  am  [he  writes]  at  cbaige  by  attendaaee 
upon  Court»  and  by  keeping  of  my  household, 
specially  in  term  time  by  resort  and  suitors, 
at  more  than  anycoansellor  in  England.  I  do 
affinn  that  the  fee  of  my  treasurership  doth 
not  answer  to  my  charges  and  my  stall.  In 
my  hoDsehold  I  do  seldom  feed  less  than 
ICO  persons.  For  my  servants,  I  keep  some 
to  whom  I  pay  not  wages  and  [bat?]  give 
liyeries  wmch  I  know  many  do  not.  I 
have  sold  as  mnch  land  of  value  as  erer  I 
had  gifts  of  her  Migesty. 

We  still  employ  the  phrase  *  Her 
Majesty's  servants,'  but  it  went  far 
beyond  an  expression  of  courtesy  or 
loyalty,  as  applied  to  Elizabeth. 
All  who  managed  her  affairs,  all 
who  sought  her  smiles,  were  in  a 
far  more  literal  sense  her  servants^ 
for  service  she  exacted  from  them 
even  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Of 
the  Tudor  princes,  IMary,  whose 
memory  is  atrocious  in  Exeter 
Hall,  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  had  consideration  for  her  ser- 
vitors' pockets.  Henty  VII.  vexed 
hia  people  by  hoarding,  Henry  VIIL 
by  lavishing  money,  Edward's  guar- 
dians apparently  both  grasped  and 
wasted  it,  and  Elizabeth  looked 
that  those  who  sought  her  should 
pay  heavily  for  their  pains  in  suing. 
If  they  were  tolerably  well  off  in  the 
world,  she  expected  her  subjects, 
when  sent  on  her  errands,  to  defray 
their  own  charges.  If  they  needed 
her  wages  they  needed  their  own 
patience  even  more,  for  she  was  a 
tardy paymistress.  'The Progresses 
of  Q^een  EHzabeth '  have  a  stately 


sound :  they  often  might  more  truly 
have  been  termed '  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Visitations  on  her  great  lords  and 
the  wealthier  coun^  gentlemen.' 
Many  noble  oak  woods  were  felled, 
many  broad  acres  sold  or  deeply 
mortgaged,  to  supply  the  cost  of  her 
gpiucious  presence.  Her  poets  en- 
titled her  'Gloriana;'  her  minis- 
ters, her  courtiers,  and  favourites, 
might  in  their  secret  hearts  have 
more  justly  called  her  '  Parsimoni- 
ana.'  There  may  have  been  policnr, 
as  well  as  frngaliiy,  for  herself  m 
these  progresses.  A  heavily  in- 
debted nobility  was  stripped  by  her 
visits  of  the  sinews  of  civil  war  or 
occasional  tumults. 

In  the  very  curious  'private 
memoranda '  of  Bacon,  which  Mr. 
Speddinj?  has  brought  to  light  and 
printed  for  the  first  time,  there  are 
found  numerous  entries  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  bettering  his 
own  condition.  We  do  not  regard 
this  as  any  just  cause  of  reproach 
to  him,  for  the  desire  to  be  better 
off,  if  an  infirmity  at  all,  is  one  by 
no  means  out  of  date,  nay,  indeed, 
as  the  disastrous  speculations  and 
alarming  sacrifices  of  the  present 
day  show,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
extinct  at  present.  We  can  merely 
allude  to  these  'memoranda'  as 
evidence  of  the  ways  and  shifts 
by  which  alone  Bacon  and  his 
contemporaries  could  raise  their 
heads  above  the  level  of  their  fel- 
lows. Favour  of  great  men  was 
of  course  an  essential  lever  for 
promotion.  But  who  were  these 
great  men  ?  They  consisted  almost, 
if  not  quite,  entirely  of  those  who 
had  access  to  the  royal  ear.  Now^ 
there  are  many  avenues  to  prefer- 
ment, then  there  was  but  one.  Now 
a  man  may,  as  he  sees  best  or 
easiest  for  his  nature,  make  himself 
generally  popular  or  formidable  by 
arts,  or,  at  least,  through  avenues 
unknown  in  Bacon's  age.  He  may 
write  terrible  leading  articles;  he 
may  select  a  conspicuous  minister 
for  his  quany  and  hunt  him  down ; 
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he  may  watoh  for  the  tenth  wave  of 
public  grievanoe  or  wrath  at  real 
or  supposed  grievances,  and  ride 
upon  the  top  of  it  into  place  and 
comfort.  It  is  competent  for  him, 
if  less  ferooiouslj  disposed,  io  be  a 
jackal,  and  so  come  in  for  a  share 
of  his  lion's  prey;  or  if  he  be 
wealthy  as'  well  as  aspiring,  he  may 
keep  in  his  pay  a  band  of  trumpeters 
to  proclaimhis  extraordinary  merits 
to  the  world.  But  none  of  these 
arts  were  available  for  Francis 
Bacon.  A  leading  article  would 
probably  have  been  as  good  as  a 
warrant  for  his  instant  committal 
to  the  Tower.  To  set  his  &ng8 
into  a  prime  minister,  would  have 
been  much  the  siame  thing  as  for  a 
sparrow  to  fly  at  a  hawjk ;  to  head 
a  rabble  who  murmured  at  the 
absorption  of  land  by  nobles,  would 
have  brought  upon  him  at  the  best 

Sves  for  the  remainder  of  his 
ys,  or  far  more  probably  a  short 
shrifb  and  a  coil  of  rope.  He  might 
indeed  have  had  some  chance  as 
a  jackal,  but  then  these  accom- 
modating animals  were  then  as 
well  as  now  in  such  abundance 
that  their  portion  of  deer  or  bul- 
lock WQuld  have  been  small.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  this 
dearth  of  opportunities,  Bacon 
deeply  studied  the  paths  of  wisdon^ 
for  a  man's  self.  Such  study  was 
then  an  unavoidable  adjunct  to 
even  noble  ambitions,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  that  his  ambi- 
tion was  ignoble. 

For  in  estimating  his  character  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  weigh  him 
in  the  balance  of  his  own  time,  but 
ieJso  to  keep  in  mind  the  objects 
that  he  set  before  himself.  His 
was  a  two-fold  nature,  and  if  either 
moiety  of  it  be  kept  out  of  sight  he 
will  be  misunderstood  or  harshly 
judged.  Many  reproaches  have 
been  levelled  at  Cicero,  some  plau- 
sible, some  just,  yet  more  ignorant 
ones:  but  it  has  never  been  ac- 
counted among  his  faults  that  after 
his  first  return  from  his  quasstorship 


in  Sicily,  h^  resolved  neferigui 
to  be  long^ absent  fromOieBMii 
forum.      Hia  mortifipation  li  &- 
covering  that  no  one  knew.tbilW 
had  been  QusBstor  of  8icilj,i^ 
he  conceived  that  be  liadbeoilii^j 
distinguishing  himself^  did  liim,  be 
admits,  more  good  than  if  lie  M 
received  all'  the  complim^ntB  ibif 
he  expected ;  for  it  mad^  huu  lefled 
that  the  people  of  Borne  hid  dull 
ears  but  quick  eyes,  and  that  it?ns 
)nB  business  to  keep  himself  alv«>jft 
in  their  sight ;   so  that  from  ik^ 
moment  he  resolved  to  stick  close 
to  the  forum,  and  to  Uve  perpe^Q&IIj 
in  the  view  of  the  City.     What 
Aome  was  to  Cicero, '  &e  cbamber* 
of  the  queen  or  king  was  to  Baeon, 
and  it  is  no  bkmisli  on  his  integrity 
that  he  sought  to  enter  it  ty  re- 
commending hims^   to    such  as 
already   possessed   a  privi^  Wf. 
His  was   no   vulgar    cravii^  for 
power  and  place;  these  tiieonSnirf 
ends  of  public  men  were  means  to 
him.    His  proper    empire,  he  felt 
was  not  of  thils  world,  but  of  the 
world  of  knowledge,  its  adyance- 
ment,  its  reformation,  anddiffuaou* 
But  in  order  to  attain  his  ligbiM 
tbrone  potent  auxiliaries  were  indis- 
pensable— ^money,  for  research  and 
experiment  were  costly  necessities; 
influence  to  be  obtainedonly  through 
high  position ;  and  patronage  of  tbe 
great  at  a  time  when  there  was  uo 
reading,  far  less  a  scientific  public^ 
and  when  every  writer  of  books^ 
however  trivial,   found   dedication 
to  some  great  man  a  primaiy  oodt 
dition    of   success.     Now    Ranos 
Bacon,  an  untitled  barrister,  or  even 
as  one  of  the  *  learned  oounfiel  of 
the  queen,*  could  do  little  more  for 
learning,   as  he  regarded  it,  ilian 
Northumberland  could  do  for  as- 
tronomy, or  Raleigh  for  chemistiy 
in  the  Tower :  but  Baopn  higb  ia 
the  law  and  delivered  from  debt;» 
might  render  his  worldly  atatioii 
tributary  to  his  aspirations  for  tbe 
great  commonwealUi  of  sdenoe,  sad 
so  turn  the  world  in  which  ^ 
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linionght  painfiLlly  into  a  steppinf^- 
stone  to  the  world  in  which  he 
would  moTB  easily.  He  was  con- 
tent with  Samson  to  toil  at  the  mill 
provided  that  like  him  also  he  might 
become  strong  enongh  in  the  end 
to  pnll  down  the  Dagon-temple  of 
'  Science,'  in  his  opinion,  ^  ntlselj 
so  called.'  Tor  long  and  weary 
years  he  wore  the  garo  of  a  suitor, 
and  incurred  the  reproach  of  soli- 
citation, because  he  aimed  in  his 
secret  soul  at  leading  learning  and 
its  professors  to  at  least  a  Pisgah 
Tiew  of  the  promised  land,  as  that 
aim  is  expressed  in  some  noble 
▼erses  of  Cowley's : 

From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 
In  which  our  wand'ring  predecessors  went. 
And  like  the  old  Hebrew  many  years  did 
stray 

In  deserts  but  of  small  extent. 
Bacon,  like  Hoses,  led  ns  fosth  at  last ; 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past^ 
Did  on  the  vexy  border  stana 
Of  the  blest  promised  land. 
And  on  the  mountain's  top  of  his  great  wit 

Saw  it  himself  and  showed  us  it. 
Bat  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer,  too ; 
Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be 
To  fiithom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature's  sea ; 

The  woric  he  did  we  ought  to  admire, 
And  were  tu\]ust,  if  we  should  more  require 
Prom   his  few  years,  divided  'tween  th' 

excess 
Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness. 

Many  a  statesman  and  many  a 
diTine,  then  and  since,  haye  waded 
without  fear  or  reproach,  to  keys 
and  mitres  through  &r  deeper  mire 
than. ever  Francis  Bacon  did;  but 
they  had  palpable  ends  in  view, 
understood  and  applauded  also 
even  by  those  envying  their  luck. 
Whereas  Bacon,  aspiring  to  an  in- 
visible throne,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dreamer,  and  taxed  with  self- 
seeking. 

As  we  must  presently  turn  to  the 
mundane  side  of  his  career,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  display  the  views 
which  he  entertained  of  his  proper 
vocation.  The  following  extract  in- 
deed belongs  to  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  James,  but  he  had  long 


been  incubating  on  the  thoughtcf 
which  it  contams  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  is  a  considerable  gap 
between  his  letters  at  this  time, 
their  editor  finding  none  between 
the  date  of  Bacon's  knighthcK)d,. 
July  1603,  and  the  March  following.. 
He  imagines,  however,  that  the  in- 
tervening months  were  among  the 
busiest  and  most  exciting  that  he 
had  ever  passed.  '  For  this  is  thd 
time  when  I  suppose  him  to  haye 
conceived  the  design  of  throwing 
his  thoughts  on  philosophy  and  in- 
tellectual progress  into  a  popular 
form  and  mviting  the  co-operation 
of  mankind.' 

The  following  sentences  are  trans* 
lated  portions  of  Bacon's  original 
*  stately  Latin,'  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  WorJcs^ 
p.  518: 

Believing  that  I  was  bom  [he  writes  in 
his  prefiue  to '  De  Interpretatione  Katore  'J 
fbr  the  service  of  mankind,  and  regarding 
the  care  of  the  common  wealth  as  a  kins' 
of  common  property,  which,  like  the  air 
and  the  water,  belongs  to  everybody,  I  set 
myself  to  consider  in  what  way  mankind 
might  be  best  served,  and  what  service 
I  was  myself  best  fitted  by  nature  to  per- 
form. 

Now  among  all  the  benefits  that  coold  be 
conferred  upon  mankind,  I  found  none  to 
great  as  the  discovery  of  new  arts,  endow- 
ments, and  commodities  for  the  bettering  of 
man's  life.  For  I  saw  among  the  rude 
people  in  the  primitive  times  the  authors  of 
rude  inventions  and  discoveries  were  con- 
secrated and  numbered  among  the  gods. 
And  it  was  plain  that  the  good  eS^ts 
wrought  by  founders  of  cities,  law-givers, 
fathers  of  the  people,  eztirpers  of  tyrants 
and  heroes  of  that  class,  extend  but  over 
narrow  spaces,  and  last  but  for  short  times ; 
whereas  the  work  of  the  Inventor,  though  a 
thing  of  less  pomp  and  show,  is  felt  every- 
where, and  lasts  for  ever.  But  above  aU 
if  a  man  could  succeed,  not  in  striking  out 
some  particular  invention,  however  useftil, 
but  in  kindling  a  light  in  nature— a  light 
which  should,  m  its  very  rising,  touch  and 
illuminate  all  the  border  regions  that  con- 
fine upon  thecirdeof  our  present  knowledge; 
and  so  spreading  further  and  further  should 
presently  disclose  and  bring  into  si^t  all 
that  is  most  hidden  and  secret  in  the  world 
— that  man  (I  thought)  would  be  the  bene- 
foetor  indeed  of  the  human  race,— -the 
propagator  of  man's  empire  over  the  uni- 
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Terse,  the  champion  of  liberty,  the  conqueror 
and  Bubduer  of  necessitiee. 

For  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for 
nothing  so  well  as  for  the  stndy  of  Troth ; 
as  having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile 
enough  to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things 
(whidi  is  the  chief  pointj,  and  at  the  same 
time  steady  enough  to  nx  and  distinguish 
their  subtler  differences ;  as  being  fitted  by 
nature  with  desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt, 
fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to  assert, 
readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dis- 
pose and  set  in  order ;  and  as  being  a  man 
uat  neither  affects  what  is  new,  nor  admires 
what  is  old,'  and  that  hates  every  kind  of 
impoitore.  80  I  thought  my  nature  had 
a  kind  of  familiarity  and  relationship  with 
Truth. 

Nevertheless,  because  my  birth  and 
education  had  seasoned  me  in  business  of 
state ;  and  because  opinions  (so  young  as  I 
was)  would  sometimes  stagger  me;  and 
because  I  thought  that  a  man*8  own  country 
has  some  special  claims  upon  him  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  because  I 
hoped  that,  if  I  rose  to  any  place  of  honour 
in  the  State,  I  should  have  a  larger  com- 
mand of  industry  and  ability  to  help  me  in 
my  work ; — for  these  reasons  I  both  applied 
myself  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and 
commended  my  service,  so  £ur  as  in  modestv 
and  honesty  I  might,  to  the  favour  of  such 
friends  as  had  any  influence.  In  which 
also  I  had  another  motive ;  for  I  felt  that 
those  things  I  have  spoken  of— be  they  great 
or  small — preach  no  further  than  the  con- 
dition and  culture  of  this  mortal  life ;  and  I 
^was  not  without  hope  (the  condition  of 
religion  being  at  that  time  not  very  pro- 
sperous) that  if  I  came  to  hold  office  in  the 
.'State,  I  might  get  something  done  too  for 
the  g[>od  of  men*s  souls. 

When  I  found,  however,  that  my  zeal  was 
mistaken  for  ambition,  and  my  life  had 
almost  reached  the  turning-point,  and  my 
breaking  health  reminded  me  now  ill  I  could 
afford  to  be  so  slow,  and  I  reflected  more- 
over that  in  leaving  undone  the  good  that  I 
could  do  by  mysdf  alone,  and  applying 
myself  to  that  which  could  not  be  done 
without  the  help  and  consent  of  others,  I 
was  by  no  means  discharging  the  duty  that 
•lay  upon  me,  I  put  all  thoughts  aside,  and 
'(in  pursuance  of  my  old  determination)  be- 
ttook  myself  wholly  to  this  work,  &c 

For  once  that  this  noble  disclosure 
of  a  sted&st  purpose  has  been  copied 
bj  extractors,  Milton's  self-revela- 


tions, meditations  and 
have  been  pres^iited  to  radea  a 
hundred  tdmes.     And  yei  to  osr 
feeling  there  is  much  more  oC  mi 
dignity  and  modestj  also  in  lios 
passage  of  Bacon  ihan  there  ii  ii 
the  lofty,  but  Bomewhat  anogairtf 
professions  of  Milton.      Bacoa  is 
contemplating  universal  knowledge, 
Milton  an  epic  poem  to  live  ir^ 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  and  the  De- 
livered Jerusalem.    The  one  has  in 
view  a  circle  of  readers,  'audjenoe 
fit  if  few; '  the  other  the  nnivenal 
good  of  mankind. 

The  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  might  seem  to  open  for 
Bacon  new  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. In  a  learned  age-— and  if 
theology  be  learning  the  age  of 
James  was  such — ^that  prince  was 
eminent  as  a  scholar. 

He  was  very  eloqaent  in  speech,  wbosB 
Latin  had  no  fault,  bat  that  it  was  toogood 
for  a  king,  whom  carelessness  (not  eazaosity) 
becomes  in  that  kind.  The  masmh'na  wo^ 
of  his  set  orations  commanded  reTeggnce,if 
not  admiration,  in  all  jodidoas  hearersL 
His  judgment  was  moat  solid  in  mattcn  of 
divinity,  not  fathering  books  of  othexa,  aa 
some  of  his  predecessors;  bat  his  works 
are  allowed  his  own  by  his  very  adTersaries,* 

The  temper  of  James  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  eveiy  great 
question  of  the  day,  sometimes  in- 
deed too  lively  for  his  station,  sinoe 
where  he  should  have  been  umpure^ 
he  too  often  engaged  activelj  in 
debate,  and  as  Brennus  cast  his 
sword,  so  James  would  throw  Iiis 
sceptre  into  the  scale.     With  the 
name  of  Bacon  as  a  writer  and  as 
one    of  the    'learned  counsel'  of 
Elizabeth,  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted, and  he  had  the  reputadou 
of  being  '  most  bountiful '   to  all, 
especiallj  to  scholars.      And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  circumstances,  fiyr  as 
they  were  in  seeming,  Francis  Baocm 


^  Fuller  says  of  Bacon  (Church  Hist,,  book  x.  cent.  x.  vil)  that  he  was  a  great  hooonrcfr 
of  ancient  authors,  yet  a  great  desirer  and  practiser  of  new  ways  in  leaniing,  and  he  has 
just  before  written  *  none  can  character  him  to  the  life,  save  himself.'  We  trust  that  thie 
observation  of  Fuller's  will  be  our  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  abore  antobiograpliieil 
Wtwct,  t  Pnllar,  ib. 
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needed  all  his  patience  for  several 
years  of  the  new  reign. 

There  was  more  than  one  canse 
for  the  oontinned  tardiness  of  his 
promotion.  The  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  case  of  Essex  was,  nntil  the 
king  was  better  informed  on  the 
matter,  no  recommendation  of  Bacon 
to  James.  The  Essex  party  was  the 
Stoart-sncoession  party  also,  and  a 
bad  word  from  them  to  the  king 
wonld  not  be  wanting  in  due  season. 
James  openly  displayed  fiEkYOidr  and 
affection  to  the  nnfortaiiate  earl's 
kindred  and  adherents  and  so  may 
have  thought  it  decent  tOy defer 
Bacon's  preferment  to  a  moi€  con^ 
venient  season,  if  indeed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  thought 
about  it  at  all.  In  fibct  there  was 
no  especial  vacancy  for  him  jnst 
then.  The  very  quietude  of  the 
accesdon  was  not  in  Bacon's  fSsivour. 
Not  only  were  the  late  queen's 
mixiisters  sufficient  for  all  the  busi- 
ness then  in  hand ;  but  the  new 
king,  who  brought  over  the  border 
with  him  a  few  sage  grave  men, 
had  counsellors  enough  and  to  spare. 
Once  again  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  our  own  time,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  look  at  the  men  and 
measures  of  1603  as  they  probably 
looked  at  both  themselves.  One 
apparent  slight  to  Bacon  is  thus 
explained  away  by  Mr.  Spedding : 

Bacon  had  for  some  years  been  employed 
and  described  as  one  of  the  'Learned 
Comisel  ;*  bat  it  vas  by  the  rerbal  order  of 
the  queen;  he  bad  never  been  sworn  in 
and  had  no  written  warrant.  Not  being 
new  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Idn^s 
letters,  and  not  coming  properly  under  the 
description  of  a  person  *in  c^ce  at  the 
qoeen'a  death,*  he  was  in  effect  left  ont. 
The  omission  however  was  altogether  ac- 
cidental, and  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
informed  of  it,  was  supplied  at  once. 

Baoon*s  own  letters,  as  printed  by 
their  editor,  certainly  betray  no 
symptom  of  his  being  aggrieved. 
JBLe  writes  of  his  majesty's  conduct 
and  understanding  in  phrases  very 
unlike  those  employed  by  modem 


historians  in  speaking  of  him,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
Bacon's  account  of  James  with  that 
of  Arthur  Wilson,  had  not  Fuller 
given  us  a  hint  that  'Wilson  was 
more  satirist  than  historian.'  The 
credence  which  hisnarrative  has  met 
with  from  writers  as  respectable  and 
painstaking  as  Dr.  Yaughan,  affords 
one  more  illustration  of  the  harm 
that  satire  has  so  frequently  done 
to  history.  It  has  more  tlum  once 
occurred  to  us  while  following  Mr. 
Spedding's  account  of  Bacon's  dis* 
appointments,  that  however  agree- 
able to  James  his  ready  wit  may 
have  been,  however  seasonable  his 
speeches  in  Parliament,  or  his  stafe 
papers  on  important  questions,  his 
learning  would  not  avail  him  much 
with  his  learned  master.  Although 
they  stood  beside  each  other,  they 
really  belonged  to  different  eras  of 
the  world.  Had  the  king  been 
asked  whom  he  considered  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Christendom, 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  named 
Scaliger,  lipsius,  and  Gasaubon,and 
he  would  have  been  correct  in  his 
opinion,  for,  according  to  his  own 
and  the  received  notions  of  scholar- 
ship, they  were  so.  Had  Bacon,  on 
his  part,  presented  to  his  majesty,  in 
1(565,  ^stead  of  the  *  Advancement 
of  Learning,'  a  confutation  of  Ar- 
minius,  or  an  attack  on  Yorstius, 
or  '  Proofs  that  the  Pope  was  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,'  his  volume 
would  have  been  &r  more  welcome 
to  his  *most  excellent  majesty,' 
and  might  have  been  far  better  un- 
derstood by  him.  The  stately  har- 
mony of  Bacon's  sentences  could 
not  be  lost  upon  the  pupil  of  George 
Buchanan  j  but  the  matter  that  he 
read  could  scarcely  be  to  his  taste, 
at  least  beyond  the  complimentary 
sentences  at  the  opening  of  the 
*  Advancement.'  James  would  have 
been  pronounced  by  Dominie  Samp- 
son a  man  of  '  great  erudition,'  but 
his  learning  was  that  of  a  time 
when  '  Divinitv '  was  held  to  be  the 
'  Queen  of  Sciences '  generally,  as 
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weQ  asby  Democriiiui  Jnziioor.^  The 
king  was  deep  in  the  fiithen^  the 
oonnoils  and  the  gohoolmen,  deep 
also  in  the  theology  that  grew  out 
of  the  Beformation  abroad  and  at. 
home.  That  he  had  more  than  a 
superficial  aoqnaintanoe  with  das- 
Acal  literature  there  is  no  token,  so 
&r  as  we  are  aware.  Moreover  he 
had  a  dread  of  noyeltiea,  troubled 
not  his  head  with  the  disooreries  of 
Galileo  or  Copernicus,  and  was 
much  more  concerned  in  promoting 
the  union  of  Churches,  than  in 
bringing  men  to  be  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  uniyerae.  James 
wa0  in  short  anything  rather  than 
a'Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  or  a 
rey  Mabio^  like  King  Alphonso. 
Bather  was  he  a  doctor  Angelicus 
or  Seraphicus,  bom  out  of  due  time, 
misplaced  on  a  throne  on  whiclv 
amid  the  controversies  of  his  day, 
he  too  often  enacted  the  part  of 
'  Chaos  old,' 

And  by  dedrion  mo^e  embroiled  the  fray. 

An  early  opportunity  was  offered 
him  for  displaying  his  address  as 
umpire  in  Church  questions.  On 
his  progress  from  his  old  to  his  new 
kingdom,  he  was  met  by  the  Mille- 
nary Petitioners,  and  he  had  not 
been  twelve  months  on  the  throne 
when  he  took  the  chair  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  The 
advent  of  James  to  the  orown  was 
a  subject  of  anxiety  and  hope  to 
each  of  the  religious,  parties  in  Eng- 
land. The  Bomanists,  in  return  foe 
what  they  had  done  and  suffered 
for  the  mother,  not  unreasonably 
looked  for  relief,  if  not  positive 
fiftvour,  from  the  son's  hands.  AJBber 
the  last  sermon  he  heard  iu  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Edinburgh,  he 
assured  the  Presbyterians  of  his  af- 
fection for  their  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, and  he  had  sent  encouraging 
and  comforting  messages  to  the 
Engtiah  Dissenters  even  before  the 
queen's  decease.      The  Anglicans, 


en  their  party  chefidiedeipeMoBB 
that  a  prince,  who  in  uepHOfil 
Scotland  had  endured  so  ttnok  en> 
tradiction  from  elderaand  addiiteii, 
synods  and  seimons,  would  ^pn^ 
become  enamoured  of  the  ooiiipn»> 
tive  grace  and  freedom  of  tiwir  mm 
church  egtabliahment  Of  tbeftm 
theolqgfical  goddetses,  ike  Angte 
Venus  received  the  apple  from  ti» 
Caledonian  shepherd,  and  <noi 
more  it  proved  an  apple  of  diioari 
The  language  and  bebaviov  of 
James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Ooa- 
ference  have  many  chroniden  who 
exhibit  the  osual  discrspsneM  of 
religions  knights  in  similar  pn^ 
of  arms.  Among  their  oonitic^ 
reports,  one  thing  only  is  eertaio. 
The  Presbyterians  wers  disoom* 
fited,  and  the  English  divines  de- 
clared the  royal  chairmaa  tohftTe 
been  directly  inspired  by  tiie  Hdf 
GFhost.  The  Bomanisto  bad  neiito 
voice  nor  lot  in  the  debate.  Thcj 
were  regarded  by  the  naar&em  and 
the  southern  Ghuroh  aJike  ss  be- 
yond the  pale  of  Ohrkiian  tokntion; 
and,  accordingly,  like  'dogs  and  Bor- 
cerers,'  they  *  stood  withoai'  Amid 
many  misconceptions  of  these  tunes 
to  be  found  in  Hume,  there  is  none 
more  flagrant  than  the  view  laken 
by  him  of  this  ccmferenoe.  'Br 
entering  sealoualy  into  friToloos 
disputes,'  he  says,  ^  James  gave  them 
an  air  of  importance  sad  d^^ 
which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired ;  and  being  bixnself 
enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he  codd  no 
longer  have  recourse  to  cootempt 
and  ridicule,  the  only  proper  method 
of  appeasing  it.'  Thus  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  eighteenth  oeaiary 
writes  of  the  controversies  of  ^ 
seventeenth!  The  questions  debated 
in  January  1604  at  Hampton  CooH 
— ^the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  i& 
marriage,  the  form  of  absobition, 
the  meaning  of  confinnation,  boviog 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  htapHMBL  If 
laymen  or  by  women,  and  cieoo- 
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aDjmmtiQn  in  cioel69iastical  coiuriB-^ 
were  as  vital  to  the  disputants  as 
Catholic  Emancipation,  IVee  Trade^ 
x>r  DisestaUishinent :  of  thQ  Irish 
Churchy  in  these  days,  and  '  con- 
tempt and  ridicule'  would  have  been 
as  nnavajUng  against  them  as  thej 
weva^  or  will  be  now,  for  *  appeasing 
qnarrels.'  in  which  a  whole  peo]^ 
interests  itself.  Of  the  three  reports 
of  the  Hampton  Conrt  ConferencCv 
Mr.  Spedding  prefers  Jh,  Montagu's 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  his  nipjbW« 
io  fUler's  the  most  livelj,  and  to 
Barlow's,  the  one  commonly  cited. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he. has  good 
and.  snjficient  reasons  for  his  pre- 
ferenoe;  but  whicheyer  of  the 
three  he  might  have  seen  cause  tQ 
adopt»  we  should  have  equally  de- 
Bired  some  foot-notes,  from  Neole's 
acoouniof  the  Puritan  view,  of  the 
controversy.  These  .  might  have 
beem 'afforded  without  'letting  the 
Whig-dogs  have  the  best  of  it.'  We 
csannot  omit,  and  reluctantly  abridge 
Mr.  Spedding'a  own  opinion  of  the 
king's  conduct  on  the  occasion : 

He  began  by  txeatmg  the  questions  at 
iflsne  as  matters  deserring  mre  considera- 
tion ;  showed  himself  ready  to  allow  any 
sltemtions  wUch  eonld  be  proTed  to  be 
requisite  and  fit;  and  with  that  view  invited 
the  leaden  of  the  party  which  desired 
alteration  to  wpear  and  state  their  case  for 
themselTes.  If  he  had  stopped  there, 
plajring  the  part  of  listener  only,  and  re^ 
sernBg  the  expression  of  his  own  opiliion  for 
ftftai^^nsideratioii,  I  suppose  he  eould  not 
have  done  better.  His  error^a  charaete* 
xistic  error  and  springing  out  of  what  was 
best  in  him,  consider^  as  a  man — was  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  personally 
into  dictation.  Even  if  the  case  of  his 
opponents  had  been  one  whieh  admitted  of 
»  nlatation  conchuive  and  unanswerable  in 
itself,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  urse  it 
Hie  old  proTerb  tells  us  to  *let  losers  have 
their  woras/  and  upon  the  same  principle 
the  authority  which  can  orermle  m  aetiod 
^ould  not  be  too  solicitous  to  defeat  in 
aigument.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no 
hope  of  conTindng  the  opponents  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  the  attempt  was  sure  to 
invite  opposition  and  Ckggravate  disappoint- 
ment. And  yet  to  let  an  unanswerabM 
azgnmsnt  pass  unaaswoed  was  a  piece  of 
f  adl>eaxaaee  to  which  the  scholar-king  was 


not  eaual;  and  in  ogmparing  the  second 
day  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference  with 
the  first,  the  consequences  are  traceable 
very  distinetly.  On  the  first  day,  when  he 
was  taking  order  with  his  counoulow  what 
changes  should  be  made,  and  had  only  his 
own  Bishops  to  dispute  with,  he  seems  to 
have  gone  altogether  in  the  direction  which 
Bacon  advised;  and  to  havQ  been  disposed 
to  go  s  good  way.  B^oxe  he  had  got 
through  the  aeoQnd,'when'  he  was  enga^ 
in  azgument  with  the.diawn^en^  doctors, 
he  had  committed  himself  to  a  position 
which  Bacon  would  6»rtainiy  not  have 
approved.  *  1?his,'  said  he  fin  answer  to  a 
question  how  fir  the  Church  had  authority 
to  pzeseribe  cecemoniesX  '  is  like.Mx.  John 
Blacky  a  beaidless  bov,  wl^  tp)d  m^  th^ 
last  conference  in  ScoUsjid,  that  he  shoul^ 
hold  conformity  with  his  Majesty  in  miatters 
of  doctrine ;  but  ev^ry  man,  for  ceremotie^, 
was  to  be  left  to  his  own  liberty.  But  I 
will  hare  noaaiof. that;  I  will  have  one 
doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion  in 
substance  and  ceremopy.  Never  speak 
taaore  on  that  poSnt-^how  &r  you  are  bound 
to  obey.'  How  ceremonies  in  thtaiselveS 
iadifibtent,  were  pvedsely  ^^lat  the  dis- 
sentient party  .most .  strained  at ;  and  snah 
declarations  as  this,  though  intended  to 
procure  quiet,  did  in  fact  warn  them  that 
they  must  either  abandon  what  they  took 
for  points  of  conscience  or  seek  for  relief 
elsewhere,  and  tikereby  undid  the  tnoquil- 
lising  effeet  of  the  concessions  which  the 
kin^  was  willing  to  make,  and  which  were 
not  mconsiderable. 

James  iAdeed  was,  walking,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  in  the  steps  of  a 
far  abler  monarch  than  himself  in 
thus  imagining  that  he  could  per-* 
suade  orcoDpLpel  men  to  beof  onemind 
either  in  external  qr  internal  points 
of  religion.  JSut  as  Charles  of  Spain 
discovered  too  late,  that  regulate 
them  as  he  might,  his  watches  would 
not  all  keep  corresponding  time,  so 
James  lived  long  enough  to  perceive 
that  his  royal  fiat  at  w^ipton  Court 
was  ineffectual  in  reconciling  the 
feuds  between  ^old  priest'  and 
*  new  presbyter.'  He  did  not  indeed 
pay  himself  the  price  of  his  enforced 
conf ormiiy ,  but  he  left  it  as  a  heav^ 
mortgage  on  the  royal  estate  to  his 
son,  and ,  how  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed,  is  it  not  written  in  the 
bopk  of  the  '  Great  Rebellion,'  and 
in  the  regal  martyrology  of  Eng- 
land? 
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We  miiBt  now  pass  from  the 
Bpiritnal  to  the  temporal  affairs  in 
which  Bacon  will  be  found  actiyely 
engaged  in  Mr.  Spedding's  narra- 
tive ;  not,  however,  without  recom- 
mending the  readers  of  it  to  weigh 
well  Bacon's  paper  'dedicated  to 
his  majesty,'  and  entitled  '  Certain 
Oonsiderations  touching  the  better 
Pacification  and  Edification  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England,'  especiallj  if 
the  reader  be  taking  part  in  the 
present  controversy  between  those 
who  deviate  from  the  rubric  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  lefb.  The  form  of 
ceremonies  is  evanescent,  and  those 
of  one  age  appear  trifling  or  burden- 
some to  another.  But  the  substance 
of  ceremonies,  the  desire  to  sever  the 
priest  from  the  layman,  the  hanker- 
ing after  Judaism,  is  alike  in  all 
ages;  and  in  all  alike  the  good  sense, 
moderation,  and  gravity  of  such  au 
umpire  as  Bacon  was  in  his  day  is 
the  one  thing  needftil,  and  perhaps 
seldom  more  needed  than  at  tne 
present  hour. 

In  strict  order  of  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  should 
have  preceded  mention  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  for 
Bacon  dedicated  (in  private)  to  his 
majesty  a  discourse  on  the  former 
subject.  In  terming  it  the  *  happy 
union,'  Bacon's  wish  was  father  to 
his  thought;  but  the  project  was 
premature  and  so  fell  to  the  ground. 
Many  years,  much  misunderstand- 
ing, and  numerous  calamities  were 
to  pass  over  both  kingdoms  before 
their  union  could  be  happy — or 
North  and  South  Britons  cordially 
shake  hands  with  each  other.  Li 
theory  the  scheme  of  James  was 
wise  and  well-meant;  but  he  did 
not  take  into  account  the  force  of 
national  prejudices ;  he  forgot  that 
the  animosity  of  centuries  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  royal  proclama- 
tions and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By 
the  poorer  and  less  civilised  of  the 
two  nations  the  proposal  of  imion 
was  resented  as  an  afiront,  almost 


indeed  as  a  proffer  of  n^^ectkm 
on  their  part ;    by  tha  cds  it 
was  viewed  as  little  short  of  m 
invitation  to  their  barbaioiisiie^ 
hours  to  exchange  baneii  0000, 
swamps,  and  monntabs  lor  Huk 
valleys  as  the  Yale  of  Beror,  ad 
such  com   land   and  psstomtt 
skirted  the  Thames  and  the  Tm 
The  few  Scots  who  aocompaooi 
James  across  the  Tweed,  eren  be 
fore  a  Scotch  fieivourite  had  mk 
the  national  name  odious  in  soatli- 
em  eyes,  strengthened  the  arersian 
of    the    southern    kingdom,  ud 
although  .the  parliamentary  nnion 
took  place  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tuiy,   the    national   reoondMoD 
required  nearly  another  himdicd 
years  to  complete  it    It  was  not 
mdeed    really   aooompHshed  uitil 
Scotland  grew  rich,  nntQ  the  port 
of  Olasgow  rivalled  for  its  West 
Indian  trade  the  port  of  Bristol; 
until  the  Lothians  equalled  in  fer 
tility  the  broad  acres  of  Ealkham, 
and  oblivion  had  crept  over  the 
*  North  Briton,'  *  The  Prophficr  of 
Famine,'  and  the  open  or  secret  in- 
fluence of  John  Earl  of  Bute. 

We  now  pass  on;  and,  indeed, 
must  hasten  over  the  two  next  of 
the  more  important  questions  in 
which  Bacon  took  an  active  part  in 
the  House  of  Conomons ;  and  ire 
select  these  points  as  mncli  for  ^ 
value  of  the  biographer's  oonunents 
as  for  the  practical  and  &r-fieemg 
wisdom  displayed  in  Bacon's  state 
papers.  These  questions  an  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  and  the 
great  contract  In  reviewing  each 
of  these  we  must  again  avoid  &ncy- 
ing,  as  so  many  historians  have  done^ 
that  the  parliament  of  James  L  was 
on  alevel  with  the  parliament  of  iTiI- 
liam  in.,  still  less  with  theasaembk 
which  now  guides  the  destinies  of 
Britain  and  her  dependencies.  Fre- 
quent, and  often  fierce,  were  tl* 
collisions  between  the  opp»"^ 
forces  of  prerogative  and  prinl<^ 
throughout  the  reign  of  the  W 
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Stuart  king  of  England;  but  the 
triumph  of  the  third  estate  was  not 
assnred  until  James  had  been  more 
than  sixteen  years  beyond  the  reach 
of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
troyersy.  In  1604,  the  tmrd  estate 
-vras,  comparatively  with  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  of 
ite  privileges,  sometimes  claiming 
more  than  it  was  entitled  to,  some- 
times recoiling  in  doubt,  if  not  in 
alarm,  from  ite  own  pretensions. 
The  Crown,  on  its  part,  if  the 
strenuous  administration  of  the 
Tndors  be  taken  into  account, 
was  by  no  means  unfurnished  with 
precedente  for  bearing  a  high  hand 
in  and  over  Parliament,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Bacon  is  apparent  in 
his  occasional  arbitration  between 
the  opponents.  Not  the  least  re- 
markable, perhaps  not  the  least 
wholesome,  element  in  the  British 
constitution,  is  its  exemption  from 
system.  Fortunately  for  our  liber- 
ties, no  Abb6  de  Siey^s  has  at  any 
moment  been  employed  by  us  to 
define  the  exact  limite  of  royal  or 
popular  authority.  James,  indeed, 
shortly  before  his  coming  to  England 
had  printed,  not  however  apparently 
published,  his  much  talked  of  but 
seldom  read  BaHUcon  Doron — a 
manual  of  the  divine  right  of  an- 
ointed kings.  This  volume  he 
doubtless  brought  with  him  in  his 
carpet-bag  from  Holyrood  to  White- 
hall, and  doubtless  also  enlightened 
his  heir,  his  ministers  and  &vour- 
ites  with  the  precepte  contained  in 
it,  much  as  good  men  a  hundred 
years  ago  fed  their  children  and 
servante  upon  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Whole  IhUy  of  Man.  Bui^ 
however  convinced  he  may  have 
been  of  the  absolute  wisdom  con- 
veyed in  this  manual,  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  practice  he  derived 
much  benefit  m)m  it.  Yet  he  was 
not  without  pretexte  for  supposing 
that  he  mi^t,  without  seriously 
offending  his  lieges,  be  every  inch 
sach  a  long  as  he  imagined  a  mon- 


arch ought  to  be.  In  the  reahn 
which  he  had  left  his  authority  was 
incessantly  thwarted,  and  sometimes 
openly  assieuled ;  in  the  realm  which 
had  fibllen  into  his  lap  that  authority 
had  been  for  more  than  a  century 
strained  to  a  very  high  pitoh,  and 
when  it  was  unbent,  the  cords  were 
loosened  more  by  the  grace  of  the 
Grown  than  through  the  demands  of 
the  Commons.  What  sovereign,  he 
might  fiorly  urge,  had  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  firmer  in  her 
seat,  or  more  jealous  of  her  preroga- 
tive, than  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  her  ag- 
gressions, if  indeed  they  were  such, 
evoked,  during  that  period,  no  re- 
bellion and  scarcely  any  tumult? 
Here  then  was  a  land  in  which,  to 
one  like  James,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  people's  temper, 
and  also  not  aware  that  with  their 
crown  he  had  not  inherited  the  nerve 
of  his  predecessors,  their  personal 
dignity  and  their  shrewd  insiffht 
into  the  proper  seasons  for  saymg 
aye  or  no,  a  fair  prospect  might 
seem  opened  for  assuming  and  exer- 
cising his  theory  of  government. 
He  erred,  indeed,  in  his  reckoning ; 
but  so  did  the  monarch  after  whom 
he  delighted  to  be  named,  and  in 
each  case  the  mistake  was  inherited 
and  expiated  by  the  Behoboam  who 
reigned  instead.  '  The  dispute  be* 
tween  privilege  and  prerogative 
destined  to  be  the  trouble  of  the 
times,'  and  the  uncertainty  which 
prevaoled  as  to  their  respective 
limite,  has  never  been  more  clearly 
set  forth  than  in  Mr.  Spedding's 
account  of  Sir  Francis  doodwin's 
case. 

On  the  next  great  question, '  the 
Great  Contract,'  or  supply  of  the 
Crown  with  a  revenue  adequate 
to  its  wante,  Mr.  Spedding's  remarks 
afford  a  valuable  conmientary,  and 
a  wholesome  correction  to  some  cur- 
rent opinions  as  to  the  grasping  ten- 
dencies of  the  Stuarto.  We  again 
regret  the  necessity  of  abridging  his 
narrative. 

The  great  politieal  problem  which  the 
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of  JaSmeg  I.  had  to  Bobe  had  been 
kept  waiting  hitherto  bj  other  bnaiiteMar 
but  ooald  not  be. kept  waiting  much  longer 
During  the  last  two  seasioae  theXTniou  and 
the  Q^powder  Plot  had  prevented  the  ques- 
tion how  the  Grown  should  be  supplied  widi' 
a  Tereinia  adequate  to  its  wants  Irom  beiiig 
pushed  to  ft  Qtisis ;  the  diseimon  of  the 
Union  having  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Lower.  House ;  and  the  horror  of  the  con- 
spiracy having  disposed  them  to  be  liberal. 
But  even  in  1606,  when  th^ir  excited 
lojaUj  showed  itself  in  so  huge  a  grant — 
a  giant. without ^ny  pzeeedent  in  a  time  of 
peace— the  oertinacity  with  which  they  in- 
sisted that  tne  petition  of  grievances  should 
be  presented  to  the  king  before  the  bill  of  the 
tfai«e  subsidies  went  up  to  the  Loids,  gave 
anre  sign  of  a  straggle  to  come.  The  taruth 
was  that  the  business  of  government  had 
outgrown  the  provision  for  carrying  it  on. 
The  ordinaiT  income  of  the  Crown  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon 
it.  Even  Elisabeth,  with  all  her  power  of 
obtaisisg  sealous  service  without  {mying 
for  it  in  money,  and  with  a  practice  of 
economy  in  all  departments  which  every 
modem  historian  condemns  (in  respect  to 
the  particular  department  which  he  happens 
hinoidf  to  favour)  as  parsimony — ^parsi* 
mony  in  the  reward  of  servaots,  in  the 
pzovisioninff  of  armies,  in  the  keeping  up  of 
national  defences,  in  the  subsidising  of  aUies 
— even  Elizabeth  could  not  carry  on  the 
government  in  her  later  years  without 
calling  upon  Parliament  for  annual  con- 
tributions far  beprond  all  former  precedent, 
nor  even  then  without  borrowing  money  to 
the  amount  of  a  whole  year*s  income,  and 
selling  land  to  the  value  of  as  much  more. 
Hie  cause  was  simple  cnou^.  Large 
estates  are  costly  to  manage.  The  nation 
had  increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  popu- 
Ution ;  the  business  and  cost  of  government 
had  increased  along  with  it;  but  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  cost  was  to  be  defrayed 
was  comparatively  stationary.  As  the  kings 
of  England  were  never  merchants,  the 
patrimony  of  the  Crown  couldilot  be  expected 
to  grow  with  the  growth  of  a  nation  whoso 
commercial  activitv  was  bringing  honey  to 
the  hive  from  every  land  over  eveiy  sea ;  wnile 
prices  were  rising  from  the  influx  of  gold 
into  Europe ;  and  the  value  of  the  paarlia- 
mentaiy  subsidy,  in  which  (as  being  a 
direct  tax  upon  real  and  personal  property) 
a  proportionate  increase  might  have  been 
looked  for,  was,  for  some  reason,  which  I 
do  not  clearly  understand,  gradually  di" 

This  state  of  things  James  inherited; 
and  though  he  inherited  along  ^with  it  a 
portion  of  Elizabeth's  last  subsidies,  they 
were  not  more  than  enough  to  repay  the 
money  which  she  had  been  foiced  to  borrow. 


iflnndentandeonoeUyawflnHMitalilea 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  tcXktiAiAwh 
diligence,  the  'Ordinary  expeaditiii  i  the 
Crovemment  during  the  last  fivt  ^  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  exceeded  tlu  qv&it 
receipts  by  more  than  half  ths  msmL . .'. 
Even  if  Jamea  had  been  e?et  m  mk 
disposed  to  take  Elizabeth  £]r  bis  nsU  a 
spending  money,  it  may  be  £iiiiy  ddaal 
whether  it  would  have  been  posobleislik 
to  endure  the  unpopularity  whidi  it  1^ 
have  entailed,    fouabeth  ooidd  do  aai? 
thinga  which  another  in  bar  place,  etnifii 
h4ul  poeseesed  her  qualities  eonkl  not  hM 
done.  •  The  whole  Protestant  pepokdon  i 
Ihigland  then  living  had  been  brad  is  de^ 
tion  to  her.    Her  age,  her  renovn,  ber  de- 
meanour, her  genius,  combined  to  gire  bir 
an  authority  which  she  could  an  litkKt 
offence  even  in  couraea  of  whiefa  tb  people 
are  commonly  yery  intdenoL   Had  Jima 
entered  upon  his  langdom  with  a  rea^Qtaa 
to  imitate  her-^-to  be  as  strict  in  aecomU, 
as  exigent  of  service,  aa  sparing  in  niudi 
— he  would  hftTB  incioxed  mofe  didib  bt 
hia  parsimony  than  he  ew  did  Ibr  t^ 
oppoaite,  nor  is  it  by  any  mesBS  ost&B 
that  he  would  Have  been  the  richer.  But 
it  is  vain  to  ask  what  might  bare  been  tb 
consequences  of  auch  a  thing;  the  thiig 
itself  could  not  have  beea.   1  man  eusol 
alter  hia  nature ;  and  it  was  sot  in  Jama^t 
nature  to  be  an  economist   He  vas  a  man 
who  could  not  easily  dear  himself  aaj 
pleasure,  and  unfortunate  <me  of  his  ehidf 
pleasures  was  to  giva  to  thoie  whm  he 
liked  whatever  they  wished  to  hsf«L  With 
this  infirmity  he  had  reigned  for  six  jtta, 
when  on  the  19th  of  Api5, 1608,  his  Itai 
Treasurer,  the  old  Earl  of  Doiset,  died, 
leaving  the  Exchequer  in  sneh  a  ceaditice 
aa  mi^  have  been  expected.  TheocdiiittT 
expenditure  exceeded  the  ordinary  ineone 
by  83,000/.      The  debt  had  risen  to  & 
million.    And  this  at  a  time  when  thd  re- 
gular revenue  of  the  Crown  was  expected  to 
meet   all  ita  ordinaiy  oeoanons  widiaot 
assistance  from  Birliameot 

Historians  of  the  Brodie  school 
in  their  zeal  to  expose  the  entssof 
Home,  too  lavislilj  impute  to  James 
a  desire  to  put  bos  bLandfi  into  his 
sabjects'  pockets,  and  to  cooBder 
all  means  lawfnl  for  filling  Bis  own. 
The  foregoing  extract  maj  indnw 
some  readers  of  English  histoij  to 
modify  their  opinions  on  this  matter 
of  snpply.  *King  James,'  writes 
Fuller,  *  left  his  own  coffers  empty, 
but  his  subjects'  chests  foil,*  ^  ^ 
The  ForUmes  of  Nigel,  he  is  ca^ 
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roctlj  loade  to  say  *  that  bis  excho- 
qner  ia  as  dry  bj^  Deani  Giles's  dis* 
eotLTB^  on  the  Penitential  Psalms.' 
In  faict,  as  regards  provision  for  the 
Crown  there  had  been  a  transition^ 
perhaps  an   unmarked  one,  firom 
paymeoit  in  kind  to  pi^yment  in 
money;    The  Saxon  and  Norman 
kings,  Imd  the  Plantagenets  also, 
wer^  Yeiy  migratory.    The  capital 
of    ihe^   Saatons    was     sometimes 
London,  sometimes  Winchester  or 
York,    The  Norman  princes,  like 
the  first    two    sovereigns    of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  oscillated  be« 
tween  their  foreign  dominions  and 
England — ^the  Crusades,  the  French 
wars,  and  ^e  Barons'  wars  kept 
the  Plantagenets  in  frequent  mo- 
tion^— and  while  the  sovereign  was 
thus    uncertain  in   his   residence, 
provision  by  purveyance  was  not 
an  inconvenient  mode  of  sum>lying 
his  court  and  followers.      Settled 
habitation  began  with  the  Tudors, 
and  then  the  purveyor  became  an 
incumbrance,  and  the  fixed  sales- 
man and  his  booth  a  convenience. 
And    besides    James's    facility  in 
giving,  which  Mr.  Spedding  notices, 
he   and  Charles  his  son  also  were 
ambitious  of  ranking  in  magnifi- 
cence with  their  brethren  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Most  Christian  kings. 
Their  masques  and  revels  dipped 
deep  into  their  purses,  and  as  their 
parses  were  often  *  pleni  aranearum,' 
into  their  credit  also.     To  such  as 
asked  them  for  money,  whether  as 
a    payment  or   a  gift,   they  often 
msMie  grants  of  land ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  every  grant  of  the  kind 
rendered  the  giver  more  sensible  of 
his  impecuniosity,  and  more  eager 
to   discover  and  devise  means  for 
turning,  as  Falstaff  bid  Bardolph  do, 
empt^  bottles  into  angels.     A  cen- 
tury later  the  land  which  they  had 
not  alienated,  would  have  supplied 
James  and  Charles  with  an  income 
passing  the  most  liberal  subsidies 
-voted  by  Parliament:    but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  land  which 
they  retained  fell  far  short  of  their 


expenditure  fi>r  tables  and  liveries^ 
players  and  musiciazis,  Vandyke's 
and  Bemiiii's  bills  or  salaries.  Jjand 
indeed,  such  as  James  was  lord  of, 
was  in  many  caiies  unremunerative, 
exioept,  indeed,  when  it  provided 
beef  and  venison,  poultry  and  game 
for  the  royal  laider.  The  r^er 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  barren- 
ness  of  Scotland ;  and  even  m  the 
more  fimitful  souldi,  population  was 
widely  scattered,  and  .cereals  and' 
root  crops  sparsely  grown.  The 
Stuarts  had  neither  home  nor  model 
fiftrma  at  Windsor  or  elsewhere^ 
and  could  have  probably  put  into 
ond  purse  the  yearly  rents  or  royal- 
ties they  drew  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  or  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester.  And  while  tiie  Crown, 
as  Mr.  Spedding  shows,  was  grow- 
ing poorer,  the  nation  was  be- 
coming richer:  and  with  the  abun- 
dance of  money  prices  rose,  and 
unless  the  wearer  of  the  crown 
were  to  re-enact  the  part  of  Beli- 
sarius,  some  adjustment  was  im- 
perative between  the  expensive  po- 
sition of  the  one  and  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  other.  Again,  the 
wealth  that  was  pouring  into  the 
country  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
enrich  the  landowner,  but  the  mer- 
chant who  chartered  ships.  The 
late  queen  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  now  and 
then  by  going  partner  with  adven- 
turers on  the  Spanish  main,  or  by 
the  heavy  percentage  exacted  by 
her  from  all  who  took  out  letters  of 
marque.  But  the  peaceful  James 
kept  generally  on  good  terms  with 
his  brothers  of  Fiance  and  Spain, 
derived  few  advantages  from  piracy 
and  smuggling,  and  had  only  the 
pittance  tlukt  tonnage  and  poundage, 
subsidies  and  benevolences  afforded 
to  aid  him  against  the  importunate 
Mordecai  of  debt  sitting  almost  as 
fixed  as  Theseus  at  the  gate  of 
Whitehall 

We  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Sped- 
ding more  as  the  historian  of 
Bacon's  time  than  as  Bacon's  bio- 
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gnpher  and  editor,  and  we  trust 
that  no  apology  will  be  thought 
necessary  for  taking  a  side  rather 
than  a  front  view  of  his  recent 
volumes.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible within  any  ordinary  limits 
to  have  compressed  his  narratiye 
and  the  letters  and  State  papers 
whicb  it  illustrates,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  intelligible  or  interesting 
to  those  who  have  not  his  work 
.  before  them.  For  those  who  have 
read  it  no  expositor  is  needed — ^the 
arrangement  is  so  clear^  the  com- 
ment so  full  and  at  the  same  time 
BO  lucid,  and  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  times  so  equafiy  diffosed,  that 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  subject 
of  his  volumes  can  hardly  fail  to 
follow  them  with  active  curiosiiy 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  As 
regards  Bacon  himself  he  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  Letters  amd  Life 
less  an  individual  than  a  represen- 
tative man.  He  impersonates  the 
leader  of  Parliament  as  it  then 
was :  the  Crown's  councillor,  if  not 
the  Cabinet  minister ;  the  philoso- 
phic at  once  and  the  practical 
statesman ;  the  sage  moderator  be- 


tween  the    progressi^ve  tod  con- 
servative forces  of  his  age.   His 
preferment    was    indeed  pnifidly 
and    slowly   won ;   we    qnit  Vdm, 
however,  for  the    present  m  Bs 
Majesty's     Attomey-Gknenl,  ai^ 
we  hope  Mr.  Speddin^  will  mdilf 
present  him  to  ns  aa  the  Loin  Gitti 
Chancellor.     With  the  final  mx  of 
his  career  the  oontroversy  abai! 
his  character  will  revive :  bat  the 
champion  who  maintained  hia  ia- 
tegrity  in  the  bnsinesB  of  Efisex 
may    very    possibly    again    detr 
Bacon's    fame    in    the   latest  and 
severest  trial  of  his  life.    To  com- 
mend  or  even  notice  the  style  of  a 
book  has  become  almost  a  costom 
out  of  fiashion :   yet  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  word  on  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  language.  It  is — ^we  can  find 
no  fitter  phrase   for  it — YirgtUasi 
prose.     It  answers   all   the  condi- 
tions of  excellence  as  described  in 
Dryden's    well-known  ooaplet  on 
Sir  John  Denham's  verses.    It  i 


ThoTigh  deep  yet  dear ;  thoi^  gentle,  jet 

not  dull. 
Strong  without  rafle ;  without  orafloving 

fUl. 
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ONE  who  rememberB  of  what  ma- 
terials the  old  Spanish  infantry 
was  composed,  and  some  of  those 
erand  achieyements  in  which  their 
lame  was  earned,  will  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  soil  in 
"which  ancient  Spanish  poetry  grew. 
To  form  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
reyiyal  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  we  should 
recognise  clearly  that  it  had  a 
previous  existence,  and  remember 
what  the  conditions  of  that  existence 
were.  That  numerous  metrical 
compositions  were  current  in  Spain 
not  only  before  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  but  berore 
the  foundation  of  Rome  itself,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Setting  aside 
as  puerile  the  imaginative  flights 
of  Saint  Isidore  and  his  modem 
rival,  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  of 
whom  the  former  attributes  the 
invention  of  condones  to  Moses,  and 
the  latter  accredits  Tubal  with 
the  qualities  of  a  poetical  lawgiver, 
we  have  the  eviaence  of  Strabo, 
C  Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  Martial, 
and  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  primi- 
tive rudeness  of  Iberian  measures ; 
while  we  are  as  unwUling  as  the 
first  of  these  authors  appears  to 
have  been  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  unsophisticated  Turdetani  that 
their  poems  had  already  survived 
the  accidents  and  detriment  of  six 
thousand  years.  During  the  Roman 
and  Gk)tluc  periods  in  Spain,  and 
the  prevalence  first  of  the  Latin, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Romance 
dialect,  or  Teutonised  Latin,  as  a 
vehicle  of  ideas,  the  old  seed  de- 
cayed in  the  ground.  In  the  vernal 
glow  of  patriotic  ardour  which  at- 
tended the  long  struggle  with  the 
Sara8en,  it  germinated.  New  seeds, 
but  of  a  stock  similar  to  the  old, 
were  scattered  broadcast  by  the 
minstrels  (joglares),  and  falling  into 
genial  and  fruitful  soil,  sprang  up 
VOL.  Lxxix.~>vo.  ooocLxxrr. 


— ^the  Spring  seed  with  that  of 
Autumn — and  developed  into  that 
rich  harvest  of  poesy,  the  firuits  of 
which  now  delight  the  imagination 
and  the  intellect  alike  of  husband-, 
man  and  gleaner,  of  critic  and 
sBsthetic  lounger.  But,  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  this  harvest,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  detach  one's 
self  for  a  while  from  modem  ideas 
of  Spain,  and  from  modem  phases 
of  the  poetic  spirit.  Perhaps 
because  the  reading  public  gene- 
rally have  not  done  this,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  volume  of  Spanish  ballads 
rendered  in  English,  while  known 
to  a  select  few  as  a  masterpiece,  is 
comparatively  rare  in  circulating 
and  domestic  libraries.  Even 
among  highly  educated  young  men 
at  the  Universities  it  is  not  widely 
known ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  some  day  Percy  and 
Lockhart  will  rarelv  be  seen  apart. 
The  religious  fanaticism  which  has 
marked  Spain  since  the  accession 
of  Philip  n.,  and  the  results  of  our 
intercourse  with  a  disor^^anised  and 
feeble  government  (if  it  deserved 
the  name),  and  with  generals  who 
were  animated  rather  by  a  £ebctious 
jealousy  than  a  generous  patriotism, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  have 
left  on  the  English  mind  an 
nn&vourable  impression  of  the 
Spanish  character  which  subse- 
quent events  have  not  tended  to 
remove.  Nor  is  the  simple  and  ob- 
jective type  of  poetry  which  obtains 
in  a  rude  warlike  age,  suited  to  the 
metaphysical  turn  of  our  own  more 
subtle  poetic  instinct.  Yet  there  is 
in  our  complex  mental  organism  a 
realm  which  echoes  only  to  the 
manfrd  beat  of  the  Homeric  lyre ; 
and  our  intellectual  aristocracy  who 
polish  their  nails  with  Ebrace, 
Dante,  and  Wordsworth,  are  leav- 
ing muscles  to  decline  with  sloth, 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  Oid 
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and  the  old  Castiliaii  romances 
wonld  invigorate.  Speaking  rev(>- 
renily,  we  mAj  say  the  early  naunts 
of  the  Iberian  mnse  are  like  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven — green  pas- 
tnres  indeed  for  the  heart  and  mind 
of  whosoever  will  enter  in  and 
roam  there  with  childlike  self-aban- 
donment. 

I  have  used  the  Inroader  adjective 

*  Spuiish'  advisedly,  thongh  *  Gas- 
tilian'  is  with  strict  accuracy  ap« 
plied  to  the  great  poem  of  The  Ctd^ 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  war- 
ballads,  and  to  abnost  all  the  poetiy 
of  a  date  later  than  the  fifteenth 
oentory.  Those  to  whom  the  subject 
is  familiar  will  excuse  me  for  trying 
to  make  it  at  once  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  oiliers.    By  the  term 

*  Ancient  Spanish  poetry '  I  do  not 
mean  those  ballads  which  have 
oome  down  to  us,  and  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  justly  included  under 
that  term,  but  that  Turdetanian 
literature  (doubtless  of  Eastern 
origin)  of  which  Strabo  wrote,  and 
the  character  of  which  mysteriously 
revived  in  the  poesy  of  all  the  little 
warlike  states  of  the  Peninsula 
during  the  Moorish  contest,  and 
certainly  no  less  in  the  Mos- Arabic 
south  than  among  the  hardier 
Ooths  who  held  the  north.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  popular  growth  of  bal- 
lads in  all  theprovinces  of  Spain  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  Castile ; 
and  much  of  what  remains  grew  up 
among  Spaniards  who  were  subject 
to  the  Moorish  sway,  or  who,  du- 
ring the  re-conquest  of  Spain,  had 
lately  exchanged  a  Moslem  for  a 
Christian  lord.  After  the  Christian 
re-conquest  of  the  country,  the  old 
'  Arabian-Spaniards '  used  to  be 
taunted,  and  not  without  reprisals, 


for  their  fideHty  to  the  (M  klf- 
Moorish  ballads  and  songs. 

If  we  remember   not  ooljiki 
was  the  native  heroic  spirit  ol  ^ 
ancient  Iberian,  and  of  that  bn^ 
race  of  Yisig^tihs  which  in  the  fii^ 
century  infosed    its    young  lilood 
into  ihe  enfeebled  body  poliik  of 
Roman  Spain,  but  that  the  venwDft- 
lar  tongue  of  their  descendant  ii 
Castile,  that  is  to  say,  ilielangiiigiB 
in  which  the  older  halladfl  and  l£e 
poem  of  The  Gid  are  preserved  to 
us,  had  ite  very  growi^  in  poesf , 
and  was  struck  out  at  white  heat 
and  with  fierce  blows  in  the  £ttge 
of  incessant  conflict^  we  shall  see 
how  it  is  that  this  old  poetiy  is  the 
very  breath  of  the  soul  of  chivaby. 
*In  that  time,'    we    read   in  the 
Gronica  general  de  Sspuma^  *Th» 
Moorish  war  was  exceeding  fiote; 
king,  counts,  barons,  and  all  noUe 
knighte,    slept    with    their   wires 
beside  their  chargers,   that  when 
the  shrill  alarum  broke  ihear  glnm- 
ber  they  might  aim  and  mount, 
and  not  tarry.'    It  rxdght  he  added, 
unhappily,  tiiat  civil  feuds  among 
the  Christian  chiefs  were  litUe  less 
exacting,  fierce,  or  fiiital  ihan  '  the 
Moorish  war.'i     Bnt  we  are  espe- 
cially   reminded    as    we   proceed 
southwards,   in  the  gradual  reco- 
very  of  the  country  by  Spanish 
prowess,  that  the  Spaniard  in  all 
ages  is 

'  Fueite  qual  azero  entro  annas, 
Y  qual  cera  entre  las  damaa,' 

'Like  steel  among  arms,  among 
women  like  wax.'  Bather  dow© 
find  here  as  elsewhere  tiiat  ihe 
blade  which  rings  truest  on  casque 
or  targe  iEi  not  devoid  of  a  toider 
grace  to  whicb  coarser  metal  is  a 


'  Mr.  Prescott  tells  us,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  civil  fends  which  preeeded  t)» 
accession  of  the  house  of  Trastamara  were  as  fatal  to  the  nobility  of  Castile  as  the  Wsis  of 
the  Boses  were  to  that  of  England.  Perhaps  the  most  yirid  picture  on  the  rererae  of  th» 
tablet  of  Castalian  patriotism  is  that  of  the  royal  brothers  Bon  Pedro  and  Don  Enriqii* 
grappling  each  other,  by  the  imcertain  light  of  a  torch,  in  Allan  de  la  Houssaye's  teal; 
cursing  each  other  as  '  whoreson  Jew '  and 'false  bastard,'  plunging  each  his  dagger  mU> 
the  joints  of  the  other's  armour,  while  Du  Oueedin  and  his  grim  wairion  look  m 
silently.    Thus  did  they  decide  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
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This  consideration  may 
prepare  ns  for  those  swifb  transi- 
tions from  severe  to  gentle,  from 
grave  to  gay,  which  we  meet  with 
everywhere  in  our  conrse.  Indeed, 
the  ahnost  illimitable  tenderness, 
sometimes  outspoken  plainly  in 
love-ditty  or  martial  eulogy,  more 
oflen  lurking  covertly,  seems  to 
indicate  some  secret  under-current 
yearning  for  peace  and  human 
brotherhood  through  all  lets  and 
barriers  of  nation,  creed,  and  cir- 
cxunstanoe.  Alas !  that  such  sweet 
mysterious  harmonies  should  again 
and  again  be  drowned  in  the  crash 
of  war,  and  the  discord  of  jarring 
egotisms !  Modem  Spain  has  little 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  which 
this  poetry  is  the  breath.  We 
occasionally  hear  travellers  remark 
that  Spain  is  the  most  conservative 
countiy  in  Europe.  So,  in  a  sense 
of  the  words  which  must  come 
home  painiully  to  many  among  us 
now,  she  is ;  tenacious  of  the  letter, 
with  a  slippery  hold  on  that  which 
the  letter  does  but  encrust ;  tena- 
cious of  the  shell,  careless  of  the 
kernel.  Like  a  submarine  bed  up- 
heaved, disintegrated,  changed,  but 
retaining  fossil  organisms ;  so  Spain 
has  preserved  old  forms  of  words 
and  things,  old  semblances  and 
£Ewhions,  old  prejudices  and  antago- 
nisms ;  but  she  herself  is  changed, 
and  the  old  soul  has  gone  out  of 
her;  tmless  it  be  true,  as  some 
assert,  that  in  her  untravelled  re- 
gions a  renmant  of   the    ancient 


spirit  lingers,  that  a  sunset  flash  of 
the  old  glory  still  illuminates  the 
lofty  summits  of  her  distant  sierras. 
However    we  may  be  inclined  to 
regret  the  necessity  of  strife  with 
all  its  waste  and  confrision  in  this 
world  of  ours,  it  is  impossible  dis- 
passionately to  affirm  that  war  is 
not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
high     moral     qualities.      Perhaps 
against  the  waste  and  confrision, 
we  may  set  the  self-control  and 
devotion  of  the  entire  individual  to 
some  cause  beyond  his  own  private 
circle  of  interest.     In  this  case  we 
should  see,  as  we  actually  do,  that 
family  feuds  are   barren  of  those 
virtues  which  war  produces.     So 
the  civil  and  domestic  broils  which 
disgraced     the     Christian     states 
between  the  eighth  and  fifleenth 
centuries  would  account  morally  as 
well  as  materially  for  the  flagging, 
drooping,  and  desultory  patriotism, 
which  having  carried  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  southwards  to  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  river  Douro,  suf- 
fered the  Crescent  to  glitter  above 
the  ramparts  of  Toledo  and  Lisbon ' 
for  nearly  three  centuries  longer. 
Not  many  years  ago  we  had  Young 
England's  chosen  poet  apparently 
advocating  war  as  a  cure  for  the 
evils  of  peace.     It  is  cruel  to  deny 
an  author  the  right  of  dramatic 
impersonations  in  a  poem  of  lyrical 
form ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  Laureate  would  not  prefer 
war  to  peace  at  any  price ; 


*  While  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life : 

'  And  sleep  must  lie  down  armed,  for  the  villanons  centre-bits 
Qrind  on  the  wakefnl  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights : 

'  When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour  lilammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Better  war !    . 

'  For  I  trust  if  an  enem/s  fleet  came  yonder,  round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smoot£-faced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand,  home.' 


Some    people  were    shocked    at    this. 


There  were  some  among  us 
3  F  2 
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wlio  thonglit  that  going  to  war 
with  Christian  Russia  in  behalf  of 
Moslem  Turkey  was  an  nndne  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion and  religious  equality ;  others 
who,  regarding  not  with  a  sickly  or 
sentimental  ayersion  the  ills  of  war, 
were  unable  fully  to  estimate  the 
evils  of  peace,  or  to  see  how,  out  of 
that  very  mass  of  horrors  which 
constitute  the  circumstance  of  war, 
there  spring  up  in  the  human  heart 
and  mind  those  qualities  without 
which  peace  would  be  mere  stag- 
nation, and  liberiy  moral  putres- 
cence. But  if  &e  vigour  and 
purity  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  as 
an  index  of  national  character,  was 
a  growth  of  warlike  times,  it  may 
be  asked  why  no  moral  revival 
took  place  when  in  more  recent 
times  a  new  foe  from  the  north 
swarmed  over  the  mountain  barrier 
of  Spain  and  proved  how  Christians 
can  hate  and  oppress  each  other. 
Doubtless,  such  a  kindling  of  the 
embers  would  have  taken  place  had 
the  vanquished  nation  been  left  to 
feel  the  grinding  of  the  conqueror's 
heel  only,  and  the  tingling  of  her 
own  generous  blood,  to  experience 
after  so  many  years  of  Capuan 
enervation  *  the  oppressor's  wrong, 
the  proud  man's  contumely,  the 
spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes.'  But  that  repub- 
lican France  should  overthrow  the 
conservative  monarchies  of  Europe 
ill  suited  the  policy  of  the  English 
Gfovemment,  however  those  func- 
tionaries might  choose  to  represent 
their  intervention  as  in  defence  of 
the  Spanish  people  against  foreign 
aggression;  and  Spain,  instead  of 
alone  withstanding  a  victorious  foe, 
as  in  the  Moorish  war,  had  to  en- 
dure the  presence  of  a  friendly 
power  less  considerate  of  her  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  than  of  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  been  her 


masters.  Her  pride  cast  dm  by 
France  was  trampled  in  ibe  m 
by  an  ally  whom  she  could  ktd^ 
welcome  as  a  brother  m  anns,  ad 
connected  with  whom  her  memoiies 
were  as  gall  and  wormwood,  lis 
proud  hidalgo  with  the  snnc&der 
of  Zaragoza  firesh  in  his  maiay 
was  forced  to  contempkie  &a 
overthrow  of  Cuesta  bj  a  Frenck 
general  (Mortier,  at  Oouia,)  wbeii 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  less  than  foor 
months  previously  had  defeated  s 
larger  Irench  army  at  TalaTeza, 
wh^e  Cuesta  remamed  an  almost 
passive  spectator  of  the  scene. 
Again,  while  his  country  iras  le- 
duced  to  the  last  exiirmities  of 
discomfiture,  this  irresistible  aDj 
advanced  upon  the  stage,  took  Cin- 
dad  Boderigo  and  Badajoz  hj 
storm,  treated  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants with  little  less  harshness 
than  the  French,^  inflicted  upon 
the  latter  another  defeat  under  the 
walls  of  Salamanca,  ad?aDoed  upon 
the  capital,  occupied  and  abandoned 
it  agam,  really  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  exigencies  of  ih&  war,  but 
seemingly  as  if  only  to  show  how 
Britons  could  conquer  the  con- 
querors of  Spain,  and  then  hand 
her  over  to  an  angry  foe.  Perhaps 
out  of  all  this  miseiy  and  degrada- 
tion the  Spanish  patriot  would  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Spain 
should  be  rid  of  French  soldiers, 
and  have  to  rid  herself  of  an  aHy 
who  only  wished  to  rivet  the  old 
fetters  firmty  on  her  wrists,  to  rid 
herself  of  England  and  a  hatefal 
debt  of  gratitude.  Without  in- 
dulging in  any  Phil-Iberian  senti- 
mentality it  is  absurd  to  try  to 
forget  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
later  despatches  from  the  s^  ^ 
war,*  and  how  diflPerent  were  the 
views  of  our  Government  and  our 
general  from  those  of  the  Ebend 
party  in  Spain.     Or  perchance  the 


>  *Long  afterwards  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian  su£fered  for  the  churlish  bebsTioarfi 
the  people  of  Talavera.'— Napier,  ffiat  of  Pen,  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
•  Napier,  IBst,  of  Ben,  War,  yoL  yi.  p.  317. 
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Spaniard  woTild  look  southwardfl  to 
*  the  impregnable  Bock,'  for  nearly 
a  oentiuy  garrisoned  bj  British 
troops ;  or  l^kwards,  over  the  de- 
clining past,  to  that  dire  issae  of 
the  grandest  maritime  adventure 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
when  all  the  flower  of  Spain  was 
plucked  and  scattered,  leaf  bj  leaf, 
about  the  pitiless  waters  of  Albion's 
brinj  moat ;  or  still  further  back, 
to  the  crael  insult  of  that  divorce 
^which  later  events  in  the  English 
court  could  not  rob  of  its  sting  to 
the  national  pride  of  Spain.  In  all 
this,  aspect,  prospect,  and  retro- 
spect^ the  humiliation  was  em- 
bittered and  &stened  upon  a  noble 
combatant  barely  overthrown.  Cast 
down  by  one  enemy,  she  was 
dragged  off  the  ground  by  another 
-who  bespattered  her  with  mud 
from  his  own  feet,  and  reviled  her 
with  ingratitude  while  demanding 
payment  for  his  succour.  These 
are  not  the  conditions  of  a  moral 
revival,  nor  is  this  that  warlike 
atmosphere  in  which  failing  vigour 
may  recover  life  and  growth. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  any  close  investigation  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  which  I  have  called 
*  Ancient  Spanish  poetry.'  Many 
readers  would  smile  at  the  facts, 
unless  supported  by  evidence  beyond 
their  reach.  To  others  they  are 
already  fiuniliar.  The  evidence  of 
Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
has  been  already  affirmed  as  attest- 
ing this  antiquitnr ;  and  even  if  we 
are  willing  with  Mr.  Ford  {Ed. 
Itev.  Jan.  1841)  to  read  HaKouii^y 
tTbiv  for  tlaKiaxiKiiav^  still  we  should 
have  'Turdetanian  Homers'  six 
hundred  years  before  Strabo.  Be 
all  that  as  it  may,  we  have  in  that 
enormous  mass  of  poetry  still  ex- 
tant, which  is  known  to  have  been 
a  possession  of  the  nation  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  its  mass  alone 
bearing  witness    to    a    protracted 


origin,  an  oriental  tinge  and  tone 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  bv 
connecting  it  in  point  of  time  with 
that  ancient  poetical  literature  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  as 
having  been  brought  into  Spain  by 
the  PhoBuicians,  and  having  a  com- 
mon source  with  that  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  India.  We  can 
scarcely  pass  without  comment  here 
the  fragment  discovered  by  Ibar- 
guen  in  MSS.  at  Simancas,  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  which  shows  that 
while  the  country  was  nominally  a 
portion  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 
Gantabrian  hills  were  stiU  in  the 
possession  of  that  hardy  race  whose 
lineal  descendants  may  still  be  found 
there,  incnrsiona  or  invasions  of 
Boman,^  Goth,  Arab,  and  French- 
man, notwithstanding.  But  the 
question  in  which  we  ^^aU  naturally 
take  more  interest,  refers  to  the  age 
of  those  poems  which  are  now  in 
print.  Nor  will  the  conditions  of 
their  growth  and  of  the  transitions 
of  that  language  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  be  unworthy  of  our  at- 
tention. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing our  opinion  that  many  among 
the  oldest  of  these  poems  were  ia 
circulation  during  the  eighth,  ninth,, 
and  tenth  centuries.  Mr.  Southey 
would  have  been  astonished  at  our 
temerity.  Mr.  Hallam  would  pro- 
bably have  shiured  that  feeling.  But 
with  ample  evidence  at  hand  that 
poetic  and  musical  habits  prevailed 
amongst  the  people  of  Spain  up  to 
the  beg^inning  of  the  eighui  century^ 
are  we  to  believe  that  tiie  Saracenic 
invasion  utterly  destroyed  the  native 
muse?  that  poesy  and  music  fell 
among  the  V  isigothic  heroes  of 
Boderick's  army,  to  rise  no  more  ? 
When  the  Saxons  had  made  good 
their  footing,  and  tightened  Qieir 
hold  here  and  there  on  British  ter- 
ritory, what  subtle  influence  stirred 
the   patriotism    of  the  Kelt,  and 


>  See  Borceej  II.  vi. :   '  Cantabmm  indoetnm  jiiga  fene  nostra.' 
*  Oantaber  sera  domitus  catena.' 
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tinited  under  the  half  fibbalons 
Arfclmr  those  nnmlj  members,  the 
British  chieftains,  in  a  compact  re- 
sistance to  Gerdic  and  his  heathen 
hordes  ?  The  songs  of  Merliii  and 
the  Keltic  bards.  Onr  Anglo- 
Saxon  Alfred  owed  his  triumph  orer 
the  Danes  to  his  skill  as  a  harper. 
The  <  Gleeman's  Song/  the  <  Tale  of 
Beownlf/  and  the  'Battle  of  Fins- 
bnrgh,'  stirred  the  sluggish  spirit 
of  the  later  English,  nnd^  Norman 
oppression;  and  the  lion-hearted 
lUchard  owed  his  life  and  freedom 
in  a  distant  comor  of  Europe  to  the 
art  of  a  tronbadom*.  To  what,  at  a 
later  period,  did  the  sagacioas  mind 
of  Edward  turn,  seeking  the  potent 
charm  of  Welsh  resistance  ?  The 
lays  of  the  Cambrian  minstrels. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar 
fidelity  to  his  'cithara'  and  his 
'barbara  carmina'  nnrsed  the  pa^ 
triotic  spirit  of  the  Gotho-Iberian 
in  his  moontainous  retreats  of  As- 
tnrias,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  while 
the  Mos- Arabic  Spaniard  was 
ihnimming  his  guiieme  moresche  to 
soft  Chaldean  measures,  and  re-im- 
bibing the  oriental  spirit  of  luznrions 
refinement  under  the  gentle  des- 
potism of  the  Spanish  caliphs. 
The  Spanish  Christian,  between 
the  days  of  Boderiok,  and  those  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  of  all 
men  the  one  to  whom  a  simple  sen- 
suous poetry  was  most  needed. 
Temperate  in  the  use  of  wine,  unin- 
tellectual  but  imaginatiTe,  his  yery 
existence  a  romance,  his  past  a 
memory  of  disaster  and  dii^zraoe, 
his  future  a  golden  dream  of  con- 
quest and  glory,  his  religion  one 
which  crowned  fancy  with  a  halo, 
and  intensified  the  passions  incident 


io  his  state,  by  enlisting  ioa  m 
the  cauBe  of  beayen,  he  iSt,  tln^t, 
and  acted   poetry.    In  upraeA 
only  wa«  he  wanting.  Tbe  denai 
created    a    supply.     The  wma 
inade  romances;  the jo^bre 8ins| 
the  record  of  the  deeds  and  kbA- 
ments  in  simple  cophu,  and,  «&. 
slinging  the  gnitar  from  his  bA, 
sang  them  to  the  &mili«r  well-lovci 
diatonic  air,   or  chanted  tiiem  m 
recitative,  with  a  beat  more  or  ks 
upon  the  guitar-board  to  snppljtiie 
metrical  defects  of  his  poesy. 

The  Romance  dialect  of  Gastfle 
was  probably  not  commiited  to 
writing  before  the  year  iioo,  tkrc 
being  no  secular  prose  htentore, 
and  the  poets  bong  ezdnaiTdj 
bards,  previous  to  that  time. 
Therefore,  while  the  serrices  of  tie 
church,  and  legisktzve  and  judieiil 
records,  were  perpetnated  in  Latin, 
we  shall  not  look  for  mndistabilitj 
of  form  or  expression  in  popular 
ballads  of  an  earlier  date.  On  tb 
other  hand,  as  thej  paased  fiom 
mouth  to  mouth,  fiom  camp  bo 
castle,  and  from  age  to  age,  ^ir 
external  characteristics  iroold  im- 
dergo  continual  change,  jsd  we 
should  expect  to  find  little  bat  ^ 
spirit  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of 
ages.  But  as  a  matter  of  fret,  the 
form  of  these  poems  has  endured 
The  modem  segnidiUa  is  eiactlj 
similar  in  construction  to  tiie  an- 
cient Biscayan  fragment  nteniioDed 
above ;  and  iheredmdS^^  bean  on 
every  feature  evidence  of  a  mde  and 
•primitive  usage.  Sarmiento  refen 
its  structure  to  the  Latin  classic 
hexameter,  bisected,  Conde  wi& 
more  erudition  points  out  ^edoee 
affinity  between  i&e  redoMA  ^ 


'  A  simple  illustration  may  not  be  out  of  place  nere : 
*  Nueyas  pareCen  mis  quejas, 
Pnes  no  te  llamo  inhumana ; 
Mas  ojaU  cruel  foent^, 

Y  no  tan  a&ble  y  mansa.'  ^       ^^ 

Here  the  octosyllabic  form  of  the  lines  is  apparent.     The  two  words  p^ot  taijw^ 
and  the  two  inhumana  and  mansi  afford  instances  of  the  OMMtnanU^  or  zhj[nui^ » 
vowels  only,  which  is  of  Eastern  origin.    Spare  us  firom  such  an  hesametier  as  tfaif : 
'NtteWU  p&r  I  dcSn  mis  I  quQJ&s,  |  FSea  no  t«  |  lUm'  isAA  \  naai.' 
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.the  Avabiaa  xneasnre  most  in  TogtUd 
•mid^  the  Spanish  caliphs,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  prehistoric 
%inie8.  TMs  affinify,  it  may  be 
Tirgddiu  passing,  is  one  not  only  of 
etmcinre  but  of  idiom  and  senti- 
ment, and,  in  the  latter  respects, 
beeomes  at  odce  moro  obrioos  and 
profound  as  we  'approach  that 
era  when  Arabian  genios  had 
-thoronghlj  penetrated  the  mind  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Locldiart  has  taken  ns 
on  at  once  to  the  Groniea  gene^f^ 
compiled  tmdM- AUbnso  el  Sabio 
in  the  tiiirteenth  eentni^,  and  calls 
our  attention  to  the  atiosions  in 
that  work  to  the  already  famous 
race  of  minstrels  who  seem  to  have 
been  as  nmch  an  integral  portion 
of  the  body  politic  as  the  dergy  or 
those  persons  who  afforded  ti^iem 
oonsoli^on  nhder  •  their  tows  of 
celibacy.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  also 
aptly  pointed  oat  that  many  of  the 
older  ballads  contain  identical  eat*- 
pressions  with  those  which  led 
Sonthey  to  conclnde  tiiat  the  poem 
of  The  did  was  older  than  the  Gro- 
-mea.  The  poem  in  question  is 
nndonbtedly  an*  earHer  and  more 
-^nggestive  landmark  than  the  prose 
compilation.  It  has  been  pro- 
nonneed  by  all  critics  a  contem- 
porary record  of  the  adrentoree, 
toififortanes,  and  chivabons  feats, 
ofRoderigO  Diac  de  Bivar,  called 
foy  his  Moorish  fbes  (and  alHes)  the 
8ied\'  aaid  so  by  his  eonntrymen  the 
Oidy  to  whidi  titte  was  added  tlmt 
<^  Oampeadot  (champion)  or,  as 
i^ome  Of  the  ohioni6lers'have  written 
it,  Oambiiu/i',  The  epic  is  perhaps 
a  Btill'  more  fiuthfol  record  of  ike 
Tirtaee;abd  vices,  the  opinions,  feeU 
ings  aiid  foibles  of  the  age.  The 
Cid  died  A.D.  1100,  and  parts  of 
ihe  poem,  which,  as  Mr.  Ford  has 
observed,  is  a  collection  of  *  earlier 
floating  baUads,  like  the  Iliad  or  thd 
Kiebelnngen  liied,'  were  probably 
recited  before,  and  certainlv  shortly 
aftel*,  his  death.  The  wnole  was 
committed  to  writing  about  the 
year  1245  ;  and  while  it  retains  the 


statuesque  simpilicity  of  <  a  warlike 
nnletterod  age,  yet  so  fixes  and 
moulds  into  a  consistent  whole  'the 
cmde  materials  of -speech,  tiiat  its 
language  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury was  qualified  to  snpjdant 
Laun,  which  had  so  long  been  used 
for  legal  and  state  documents  in 
Castile,  was  destined  before  long 
to  replace  the  courtly  Provencal  in 
Araffon,  and  to  extend  its  own  use 
fKMimwards  over  the  whole  of 
Andalusia  aird  Granada.  Suiely  it 
is  not  fantastic  to  suppose  that  a 
poem  which  stirred  the  hearts  of 
such  multitudes  with  ■  emotions 
common  to  all  alike,  may  have  ex* 
ercised  in  some  measure  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  bond  between  the 
sundered  portions  of  Christian 
fipain.  But  how  does  Ihis  bear 
tLpon  the  question  at  issue  P  Is  it 
probable  that  an  epic  poeuL  which 
collects  and  blends  into  some- sort 
of  unity  the  fragmentary  portions 
of  social  and  political  life,  Irttle  less 
than  those  of  language,  should  -have 
leaped  into  exist^oe  suddenly, 
unheralded,  unlooked^rp  Such 
works  are  said  to  spring  rough- 
hewn,'  but  grand,  from  the  poetic 
heart  of  a  nation  in  its  youth*  But 
the  frother  back  criticism  reaches, 
the  more  clear  its  sight  waxes,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  the 
greatest  human  achievements  are 
die  result  of  apt  and  laborious 
oombinadons  of  existing  materialsi 
Thus  the  whole'human  fionily  is 
linked  together  in  a  dbain  of  com'- 
mon  interests,  the  many  ministering 
to  the  few,  and,  again,  the  few  to 
the  many.  So  the  poem  of'  The  Oid 
collected  and  dramatned  senti- 
ments, tastes,  feelings,  and  opihLons^ 
which  had  long  influenced  the 
action  of  m«i  as  individuals,  but 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
prestige  of  a  heau  idial — ^the  'enr-> 
reney  of  a  common  standard — stood 
in  need  of  a  poetic  unity,  as  fully 
as  legislative  acta  require  the 
cohesion  of  a  code.  The  fragmen- 
tary  poems,*  or    ballads   on*  the 
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variooB  scenes  of  the  great  epic, 
were  not  then  diluted  portions  of 
the  strong  wine  drawn  off  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  feeble  sto- 
machs ;  but  short  flights  of  the  nest- 
ling, which  soon  learned  to  traverse 
a  continent  with  unflagging  wing ; 
baby  lispings  of  the  tender  Mnse, 
which  prattled  at  the  knee  of  war- 
riors.  All  critics  who  are  qualified 
to  employ  philological  tests  agree 
as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an- 
tiqui^  which  these  old  ballads  of 
TheCKd^reBent  The  names  of  T. 
A.  Sanchez,  A.  Dnran,  Schlegel, 
and  Mr.  Ford,  are  a  pretty  strong 
muster-roll,  while  it  would  scarcely 
seem  possible  to  a  careful  observer 
to  confound  these  poems  with 
others  of  a  later  date,  m  the  ears  of 
whose  writers  Italian  harmonies 
have  vibrated  with  reproductive 
power. 

But  supposing  there  were  no  re- 
liques  of  Spanish  poetry  which  took 
us  back  beyond  the  Gid  and  his 
peers  in  the  eleventh  centuzy,  the 
great  poem  itself  would  be  a  glori- 
ous goal.  Spain  would  still  be  the 
rich»git  land  in  Europe  in  heroic 
verse.  But  were  all  the  bards  mute 
for  350  years?  Was  their  voice 
never  heard  in  camp  or  castle  from 
the  time  of  Boderigo  the  vanquished 
king  to  that  of  Koderigo  the  vic- 
torious Gid?  Would  they  have 
found  no  theme  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Christian  army  by  the  Moors, 
in  the  desecration  of  Christian  altars, 
in  the  ravages  of  Arab  light  horse- 
men, in  the  wrongs  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  arrogance  of  their 
oppressors?  Did  the  defeat  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  chivaJry,  in 
the  pass  of  Boncevalles,  by  an 
array  of  Christian  and  Moorish 
warriors  fighting  side  by  side,  re- 
main unsung  for  centuries  ?  Was 
there  no  bard  of  that  era  to  tell  how 
Saint  James,  mounted  on  a  milk- 


white  steed,  armed  from  hid  to 
foot  in  glittering  niM],a;9anito 
his  faithful  kni^ts  at  AlTe&,ad 
led    them  on  to    victcsy?    Bal 
Bernardo    del    Garpio,   Fenttik 
Gonzalez,  and  the  In£uit»  of  kn 
no  record  in  poesy  till  ilui^. 
teenth  century?  And  if  these  tlungt 
are  so,  how  did  the  safieiiiigB  ni 
deeds  of  these  old  heroes,  how  M 
the  chances  and  disasters  of  theae 
early  i)eriods,  break  out  saddstlj 
into  such  a  monster  concert  of  aoog 
that,  in  the  year  i5ii,aCaiicionero^ 
could   be  printed,   containing  the 
works  of  a  hundred  and  thkfy  dif- 
ferent   poets,  the   great  majority 
writing  with  snch  a  quaint  affecta- 
tion of  genuine  antiquity  that  tlidr 
verses  read  like  oontemporuy  re- 
cords   of   the   scenes  which  thej 
describe.     Add  to  these  hnndied 
and  thirty  the  far  greater  number 
of  poets   whose  wc^ks  would  in^ 
sensibly  have  passed  into  oUiTicm 
while  these  endured ;  and  we  hxn 
a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  iiistoiy 
of  literature. 

When  Alfonso  the  Wise  came  to 
the  throne  he  appean  to  have  en- 
tertained a  strong  peraooal  predi- 
lection for  the  Gallician  dkkct-- 
the  language  of  his  early  yearsp-ia 
which  he  wrote  his  own  best  poetry, 
the  Ganiigas  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  But  his  clear  judgment,  so 
unerring  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
intellect  so  incapable  of  oontrolliog 
the  passions  of  men,  saw  that  the 
language  of  Z%e  Cii  had  a  poweifnl 
hold  on  the  affections  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.  Some  namelea 
but  not  u^lorious  Homer  had  ttkai 
the  poor  Teutonised  dog-Latio,  de- 
spised both  in  GaUicia  and  Aiagon, 
and  bequeathed  an  immortal  epic 
to  posterity  in  that  lowly  garb.  Bat 
one  who  is  '  at  heart  a  king '  ^ 
make  a  robe  of  serge  royal.  And 
a  poem  which  embodies  all  pue 


>  There  were  still  earlier  MS.  collections.  '  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  conTerted  Jev,  MCI^ 
taiy  of  John  11.,  compiled  the  fagitive  pieces  of  tnon  than  Jiffy  of  tkett  ttneknt  Avi^ 
dours:    [1440.]— iVvMw/t,  vol  i.  efaap.  i. 
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a&d  dbiyalrous  feelings  will  ennoble 
a  hnmble  dialect.  Moreover  the 
'  Romanoe '  of  Castile  had  been  en- 
riched by  clerical  workmen  who 
bad  the  wisdom  to  appeal  to  their 
(xrantrymen,  in  their  remacnlar,  in 
the  '  Story  of  Apollonins,'  that  of 
•  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt/ 
and  the  'Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings.'  Gonzalo  Berceo,  a  priest 
of  &n  Millan  (en  Galahorra),  had 
-written  some  very  beaatifnl  religi- 
ons yerses  in  the  same  dialect;^  and 
the  king  showed  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  at  once  in  snbstitating 
that  language  for  Latin  in  the  law 
conrtSy  and  in  using  it  as  the  chan- 
nel for  his  Oronica  general.  To  him 
xnainl;^  is  Spain  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  langnage  before 
the  manly  cadence  of  ^vniich  the 
puny  Proyenfal  was  destined  to 
gpnow  silent,  and  which,  receiying 
tributary  graces  from  Italy  and 
Arabia^  has  singularly  blended  the 
lingual  requirements  of  a  hardy 
race  of  highlanders  with  the  gen- 
tler modulations  of  Andalusian  elo- 
quence. 

Causes  the  most  diyerse  contri- 
bnted  to  the  ultimate  preyalence  of 
Castilian  oyer  Aragonese  Bomance, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  lan- 


guage and  poetry  of  Spain  haye  not 
been  so  much  ejected  by  those  of 
Proyence  as  some  writers  haye  imi- 
agined ;  the  terms  *  Bomance '  and 
'  Froyen9al  *  not  being  conyertible, 
but  the  latter  specific  while  the 
former  is  generic.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  Europe  is  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  connection  between  Fro- 
yence  and  Aragon,  while  a  yer^ 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  physi- 
cal features  of  northern  Castile,  with 
its  ethnological  characteristics,  and 
the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries  before  the  fifteenth  ceup 
tury,  would  suffice  to  account  for 
the  sturdy,  independent  growth  of 
the  CastUian  dialect.  The  Pro- 
yen9al  was  the  Bomance  of  south- 
eastern Oaul.  Li  it  the  first  efforts 
to  wrest  literature  from  clerical 
monopoly  and  classical  traditions 
were  made.  They  were  deficient  in 
a  reyerential  appreciation  of  an- 
tiquity and  in  the  co-operation  of 
any  original  genius.  The  attempt, 
like  the  dialect,  was  ephemend, 
though  for  a  while  the  courtly 
prattle  and  egregious  flattery  of  the 
gay  saher^  formed  a  pretty  refrain 
to  the  clash  of  sabre  and  blare  oi 
trumpet  which  preyailed  in  less 
fortunate  regions.    It  was  an  exotic 


>  We  eaanot  refr&in  from  giring  one  little  illnstration,  poor  as  our  rendering  of  it  must 


'  Fijo,  siempre  oviemoB, 
lo  4  ti  quisi  mucho, 

*  lo  liempre  te  crej, 
Lb  tn  piedad  laxga 

'  fijo,  non  me  oblidee, 
Non  me  fines  en  eieglo 

*  Juan,  quern  diet  por  ^'o, 
Bnego  te  qnem  condones, 


io  i  tu  nna  rida ; 
efuidetiquerida; 

e  M  de  ti  ereida, 
ahorameoblidaf 

e  lievame  con  tigo : 
mas  de  nn  baen  amigo 

aqni  plora  eon  miffo : 
esto  qne  io  te  d^o? 


'  Son,  haye  we  not  ever  shared  one  life  ? 

To  our  deep  loye  nerer  entered  strife. 

'  Thee  1  trusted  eyer,  in  me,  Thou ; 

Thy  deep  pity  never  quits  me  now. 

*  Son,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me       sonless  here ; 
Thou  wilt  yet  receive  me,  dry  this  tear. 

*  John,  thy  well  beloved,  cries  to  Thee ; 
Him  whom  Thou  hast  proved      hear,  for  me.' 

Tha  author  of  these  lines  was  unsparing  in  his  animadversions  upon  those  imttaton  of 
the  Provencal  who  neglected  their  Holy  Mother  to  celebrate  the  loves  and  woes  of 
heatfaeo  goddesses. 
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in  Spain,  where  the  Bomanoe,  or 
wmacnlar,  had  been  formed  as  a 
Ungua  frtmca^  a  lingaiBtic  oompro- 
miae  between  the  Visigoth  and  the 
Latin-speaking  Iberian.  The  Pro- 
Ten9al  was,  however,  introduced 
fonnally  by  John  I.  of  Aragon  in 
1390 ;  a  consistoiy  was  established 
at  Barcelona;  a kmd  of  freemasomy 
arose  among  persons  who  had  ihe 
taste  and  ingenious  idleness  to 
expend  upon  a  fiuihionable  pnrsmt. 
Finally,  the  dialect  of  l4oyence 
died  ont^  on  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  al- 
though the  Academy  had  been  re- 
vived and  transplanted  to  Toriosa 
by  the  brilliant  Enrique,  Marquis 
ofTillena. 

The  Oriental  element,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  far  underrated  in 
our  estimate  of  tho  Castilian  lan- 
goage  and  poetry,  as  of  the  Spanish 
chanM^ter.  There  is  no  Christian 
countiy  in  Europe  which  has  re- 
ceived so  large  an  infiltration  of  the 
blood  of  Eastern  races.  We  read  of 
scholars  and  statesmen,  eminent 
amongst  the  erudite  and  those  ci 
administrative  powers,  honoured 
amongst  the  honourable,  at  the 
courts  of  Alfonso  X.,  Alfonso  XT., 
Peter  the  Cruel,  Hemy  11.,  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  and  cTohn  11.  of  Castile ; 
not  members  of  proud  Castilian  or 
Aragonese  fikmilies,  not  separated 
from  these  only  .by  a  bend  sinister 
on  their  escutcheons,  but  of  pure 
Jewish  descent.  Queen  Isabella 
employed  three  Hebrew  secretaries, 
who  embraced  Christianity  rather 
than  share  the  exodus  of  their  race 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Reyes 
caiolicos.  For  many  centaries 
children  of  Israel  had  exercised  a 
monopoly  of  the  sciences  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  Chiistian 
states  of  the  Peninsula.  Castilian 
nobles  have  since  been  assiduous 
with  a  mistaken  pride  in  concealing 
what  they  are  taught  to  think  the 
taint  of  heretical  blood  in  their 
veins.   The  MS.  CTizondeEgpana') 


c^pioken  of  by  Doblado  is  wt  te 

only  one  which  traoes  back  ate  tf 
the  grandest  pedigrees  in  GisAito 
*a   Jewish    or    Mahomfltsn  n^' 
though,  doubtless,  the  wctrd  ^Mk 
have  been  ^sureuhu'  andnbt^iliipi,* 
because  the  said  fiEunilies  dated  tbdr 
nobility  from  a  period  long  aatedfr- 
dent  to  these  qnestioraable  affianw; 
Which  were  mroally  contracted  vi& 
an  eye  to  pecuniary  or  tertitoiM 
acquisitions  accumulated  by  unW 
lievers,  while  Christiazis  had  ben 
doing  tlieir  utmost  to  impxove  euk 
other  off  the  fiuse  ci  ^be  esrtk 
These  invidious  genealogies  #Bfe  in 
every  instance  put  forth  (liMngk 
invariably  in  the  teeUi  cf  angtj 
opponents)    by    eodeslaflilacs,  who 
preferred  a  pious  confiseatkm  cf  the 
estates  of  heretics  to  seising  them 
peaceably  absorbed  by  Calliolics  d 
doubtfol  orthodoxy.     Mr.  Preacott 
tells  us,  on  the  axithorify  ct  Ber- 
naldez  and  Llorente,  who  had  hee& 
secretary  to  the  tribiniat  of  the  fiolj 
Office  at  Madrid,  tiut  the  wealth  of 
tilie  Spanish  Jews  fiinitfhed  an  ob- 
vious resource  for  repairing  by  way 
of  marriage  the  decayed  ferti^aes  of 
the  nobility  during  the  mid^ages, 
and  that  there  was  '  acaxcelj  a  &- 
mily  of  rank  in  the  land  whose  bk>od 
had  not  been  contaminated  at  some 
period  or  other  by  mixture  with  ike 
*'  mdla$<mgre^^^  as  it  came  afterwards 
to  be  termed,  of  theliouse  of  JudsL* 
(Vol.  i.  chap.  viL)    Thus,  even  had 
there  been  no  admixture  of  Spanish 
with  Moorish  blood,  and  even  H 
we  make  the  largest  allowance  fa^ 
possible  exaggeration  (itself  an  Ori- 
ental characteristic),  on  the  part  of 
these    and    other   Spanish  autho- 
rities,  we  should  have    abundant 
reasons  for  recognising  both  in  the 
Castilian  language,  poetry,  and  na- 
tional type,  a  powerM  B^stem  ele- 
ment.   It  would  not  be  difficnh, 
however,  if  our  space  permitted,  io 
trace    the  close  connection,  oftes 
strengthened    by    a   similarify  of 
tastes  and  pursuits,  not  seldom  hsl 
lowed   by    matrimonial    alljaima^ 
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wfakh  ptetrailed  bei^ween  the  Mos- 
lem and  Christian '  Spaniards  in 
znanj  intervals  of  their  long  con- 
tention. This  may  appear  at  a  cur- 
sory glance  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  period  from  the  dawn  of  the 
eighth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
centoiy ;  bat  to  one  who  examines 
the  history  of  this  epoch  more 
closely  it  rather  seems  that  but  for 
religious  incentives  and  stimulants 
the  very  spirit  of  all  but  a  peaceM 
rivalry  might  have  died  out,  and 
these  two  families  of  the  human 
race,  so  alien  yet  with  so  much  in 
con^on,  might  have  shared  the 
benefits  of  an  enduring  peace,  aided 
each  other  in  developing  the  re- 
sdurces  of  a  country  unsurpassed  in 
natural  gifts,  and  walked  hand  in 
hand  along  the  flowery  paths  of  art 
and  (Science,  until  at  length  they 
reached  a  neutral  ground  6f  common 
ixLterM»  and  associations,  where  old 
animosities  might  have  been  trodden 
xmder  foot,  like  the  lava  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  May  we  not  venture  to 
suggest  that  such  a  consummation 
-would  have  excelled  the  obvitms  re- 
sults of  cherished  national  alitipa- 
thies,  an  ever  narrowing  sseal,  and 
an  insatiable  bigotry?  Who  now 
can  stand  on  th6  ruins  of  th^  Al- 
hambra  without  a  sigh  for  wha^t 
ni^ht  have  been,  or  witness  the 
desolation  of  the  fEtirest  regions  of 
southern  Europe  without  a  pang  of 
regret  for  the  vanished  traces  of 
Arabian  industry,  vivacity,  and 
skill  ?  Surely  mtoy  a  pious  Chris- 
tian must  in  recent  times  hare 
echoed  the  lament  of  the  venerable 
Moor: 

'  Be  averse  Alhama  p^rdido 

A  mi  me  p^  en  el  alma ; 

Que  ri  el  Aey  perdiA  su  tiezia 

Otio  mucho  mas  perdiexs. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama!' 

*  On  mj  aool  Alhama  weigha 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys; 
And  if  the  king  his  land  nath  lost 
Yet  others  may  hare  lost  the  most 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I ' 
.  Bnu)ir. 

While  the  relationship  between 


the  Romance  language  of  Castile 
and  early  Spanish  poetry  is  a  filifid 
one,  the  indissoluble  nature  <^  the 
connection  between  that  poetry  and 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes  may  b^ 
traced  at  the  present  day  in  the 
disregard  of  the  former  which  ac- 
companies the  decline  of  the  latter. 
It  is  only  in  rustic  and  primitive 
districts  of  the  Peninsula  that  any 
strong  love  for  the  old  poetry  sur- 
vives. Occasionally  Grerman  or 
British,  and  latterly  American,  men 
of  letters  have  shamed  SpaiuardB 
into  asserting  a  proper  interest  in 
their  own  poetical  records.  But  as 
a  stimulus  of  thought  and  feeling, 
operating  among  modem  influences, 
the  old  poetry  no  longer  liVes  in 
Spain.  In  that  country  the  ele- 
ments of  life  and  growth  still  slum- 
ber under  a  layer  of  ice  which  may 
be  seen  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
coming  dissolution.  When  her 
winter  of  apathy  is  '  made  glorious 
summer  by  (the)  sun'  of  liber^, 
this  old  force  will  again  come  into 
play.  Upon  this  basis  our  children 
will  see  a  new  school  of  Spanish 
poesy  arise,  more  natural  and  there- 
fore more  national  as  well  as  uni- 
yersal,  than  her  poetry  has  been 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean- 
while we,  in  our  island  seclusion, 
who  have  no  vast  storehouse  of 
English  ballads  or  other  literarjr 
treasures  older  than  those  of  thie 
fourteenth  century,  we  who  go  out 
for  our  culture  and  our  sBsthetib 
interests  intc)  ahnost  all  lands 
alike,  are  strangely  (Careless  of 
this  hoarded  wealth  of  oiir  afflu- 
ent-neighbour. Deriving  vigour 
from  tr^c  with  tihie  keen  intellect 
of  FreLuce,  breadth  from  contact 
with  the  critical  mind  of  Qermany, 
wealth  fix>m  her  imagination,  and 
not  without  an  infusion  of  pure 
sweet  grace  from  the  genius  of 
Italy,  our  literature  has*  failed  to 
receive  from  the  Cantabiian  moun- 
tains any  but  Mnt  echoes  of  those 
strains  which  checfred  the  last  of  an 
heroio  race  in  his  hour  of  defeat^ 
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sank  mto  his  soul,  and  nursed  within 
him  that  spirit  which  leads  to  yic- 
tory.  Their  music  snstained  him  in 
the  tedionswarfare  against  nnmbers, 
resources,  and  vantage-gronnds,  nn« 
til  he  had  made  all  these  his  own, 
until  the  banner  of  Castile  floated 
from  the  towers  of  Qranada,  and 
all  that  remained  of  the  Moorish 
chiyaby  made  its  way  back  again 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  across  the 
Southern  Sea. 

Before  this  final  triumph  of  Cas- 
tilian  yalour,  aided  by  internal  dis- 
sensions amongst  a  valiant  foe,  Cas- 
tilian  poetry  had  gained  in  melody 
and  elegance  as  much  as  it  had  lost 
in  vigour  and  simplicity.  The  reign 
of  John  n.  of  Gas^e,  another 
prince  who,  like  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
had  more  taste  for  letters  than 
statecraft,  was  really  the  siglo  de 
oro  of  Castilian  Romance.  Hitherto 
the  nobles  of  this  state,  despising 
the  Proven9al  airs  of  their  Ara- 
gonese  neighbours,  had  left  the 
bards  to  smg  their  deeds;  now 
they  began  to  court  the  Muse  in 
person.  The  Marquis  of  Yillena 
(Don  Enrique,  not  Juan  Pacheco) 
—  Musarum  scLcerdoe  —  sacrificing 
wealth  and  station,  dignity  and 
ease,  in  his  true  devotion,  died  in 
abject  poveriy ;  but  the  iconoclastio 
zeal  of  Fray  Lope  de  Barrientos, 
aroused  more  by  the  scientific  than 
the  poetical  repute  of  the  noble 
'Necromancer,'  celebrated  a  little 
auto  dafeynih  theMSS.  which  had 
been  at  once  his  labour  of  love  and 
the  labour  of  his  life.  Let  us  hope 
that  Juan  de  Mena's  vision  of  this 
good  old  man  in  ftiture  blessedness 
and  renown  was  not  wholly  vision- 
aiy!  The  latter  poet,  humble 
courtier,  and  &athfhl  friend,  left  in 
his  minor  poems  as  well  as  in 
the  LaherifUo  a  literaxy  legacy  of 
which  at  his  death  (1456)  any 
countiy  in  Europe,  not  ezceptinK 
Italy,  might  well  have  been  proud. 
Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Santillanai  a 
statesman  and  bard,  like  our  own 
Milton,  would  have  gained  immor- 


tality by  his  FUvojoisa  aDdi^m^ 
de  Ainor  alone,  if  he  bad  not  beoi 
the  first  to  transplant  the  vaset 
from  Italian  to  GastiliaQ  tfA^  or 
claimed  recognition  as  a  dai&Ed 
scholar  in  his  didactic  poems. 

But  we  must  not  &I1  into  ^ 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Spunik 
literature  received  the  Oriental  toe 
and  colouring  to  which  we  hm 
alluded  only  through  a  Hebrev 
medium.  We  have  already  glanced 
at  the  delicate  and  perhaps  excep- 
tional fusion  of  Aralnc  wiSi  Gotho- 
Iberian  blood  which  took  place 
amongst  the  aristocracy  during  the 
seven  or  eight  centuries  of  Moonsh 
occupation.  And  this  fnsioii  of 
races  was  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  upper  classes.  Afier  the 
first  excesses  inseparable  from  as 
impetuous  career  of  almost  unvaij- 
ing  conquest,  when  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  had  settled  down  and 
organised  the  elements  of  ibor 
social  and  political  life,  those  Chris- 
tians who  remained  in  the  can- 
quered  territory  were  qnaiified  hj 
law  to  fill  many  civil  offices,  to 
serve  in  the  Moorish  armies,  and 
to  intermarry  on  terms  of  eqnaHiiy 
with  persons  of  the  donunant  lace. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  oentnries, 
when  the  tide  of  victory  had  set  in 
an  opposite  direction,  altfaongh  &e 
Christians  as  a  body  exhibited  Ie« 
sagacious  tolerance  than  their  foes, 
we  find  in  their  poetiy  (that  test  ^ 
national  feeling  as  unerring  as  it  is 
untrustworthy  in  matters  of  &ct} 
that  the  Moorish  damsels  enlisied 
on  their  own  behalf  in  the  breasts 
of  their  conquerors  a  subtle  p0f^ 
stronger  than  national  aniipaiby, 
and  before  the  breath  of  wbich 
fanatical  spleen  was  dispersed  like 
a  malignant  vapour.  But  fiur  fuller 
and  deeper  thim  the  acknowledged 
fusion  of  blood  was  the  unseen  flow 
of  sentiment  and  thought  frosn 
Arabian  sources  into  OasizliiB 
streams.  The  Spanish  saooeasofs 
of  Haroun  al-Baschid  and  il> 
Mamoun  cherished  with  fosteriB; 
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care  in  their  courts  and  academies 
sages  of  more  profonnd  and  un- 
tiring research,  poets  of  higher  cnl- 
tivation  and  loftier  flight  than  anj 
^who  at  that  age  adorned  the  conrts 
of  Christian  conntries.  Indeed,  it 
may  he  said  withont  hjperhole  that 
Spanish  Arabians  under  the  Omey- 
ades  before  the  end  of  the  tenth 
centnij  had  mastered  that  secret 
of  intellectnal  progress  which  Chris- 
tian  states  were  so  slow  to  dis- 
cover or  to  carry  into  practice,  viz. 
that  science  and  art  other  than 
those  of  warfare,  must  be  actively 
pursued  by  laymen  as  well  as 
clerics.  It  was  not  possible  that 
ibis  culture  should  oe  fruitless. 
Youths  of  Spanish  parentage  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Mahometan  philosophers 
in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Toledo. 
Christians,  charmed  by  Siren  songs, 
forgot  to  hate  their  fellow-men,  and 
learned  the  poetic  strains  of  mis- 
creant bards.  Kinoor  and  cithera, 
guiteme  moresche  and  guUarra,  were 
twanged  alternately  to  hybrid  songs 
for  the  delectation  of  beauties  who 
mingled  golden  locks  ('  mad&jas  de 
ore '  )  with  tresses  of  raven  black- 
ness. The  brows  of  the  knights  of 
S.  Lsigo  were  not  polluted  by  the 
victor's  wreath  from  a  hella  Morals 
gentle  hand.  We  may  notice  here 
in  passing,  on  the  testimony  of 
frescoes  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  as 
well  as  from  authentic  recoinls  in 
prose,  that  the  ladies  of  Cordova  and 
Ghranada  were  free  from  the  igno- 
minious thraldom  of  Asiatic  and 
African  custom ;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  su- 
periority of  both  sexes  under  the 
Spanish  caliphate,  and  for  the  rapid 
degeneration  which  ensued  upon 
their  return  to  the  native  regions 
of  polygamy,  jealousy,  and  female 
degradation.  No  insuperable  bar- 
rier of  language  surmounted  the 
foss  of  religious  fanaticism  which 
yawned  between  these  two  races  of 
the  human  family.  Eveiy  educated 
Saracen  spoke  and  wrote  the  Span- 


ish of  his  age  with  perfect  fluency. 
Mos-Arabic  Spaniards  were  equally 
&miliar  with  the  language  of  their 
conquerors.  Conde  pronounces  many 
of  the  ballads  and  songs  which  are 
still  familiar  to  every  Spaniard  as 
household  words  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Arabian  hands.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  itself,  in  Spain  or  else- 
where, was  not  prolific  of  scholars 
and  sages  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  intellectual  activii^  bom  and 
nurtured  in  the  otherwise  unhappy 
reign  of  John  11.,  and  revived 
under  more  favourable  auspices  in 
that  of  his  vigorous  daughter  Isa- 
bella, had  not  yet  leavened  the  solid 
mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  Church  of  Castile  owned  as  yet 
no  Mendoza  orXimenes.  But  wnat 
she  lacked  in  science  and  erudition, 
was  partially  atoned  for  by  her  zeal  ' 
and  bigotry.  As  yet  the  orthodox 
Spaniard  had  not  learned  to  gloat 
over  the  excruciating  antics  of  a 
heretic  on  fire.  The  Inquisition  as 
vet  was  not.  Only  S.  Dominic  and 
his  powers  of  organisation  were 
wanting  to  produce  that  veritable 
'  Monstrum  horrendum,  informe^  in- 
gens,  cui  lumen  ademptum.'  We 
use  the  word  *  informe '  in  its  se- 
condary sense,  as  the  classic  writers 
did.  Consistent  and  compact  enough 
it  was;  and  the  sacrilegious  murder 
of  Arbues  only  served  as  a  burning 
brand,  to  kindle  with  fresh  fero- 
city the  embers  of  sectarian  hatred. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  for 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
and  others  without  the  fold  to  have 
acknowledged  in  the  in&tuated 
Arbues,  or  in  Torquemada  himself, 
another  Saint  Vincent  of  Valencia, 
and  so  satiated  that  maniacal  zeal, 
which  nothing  but  spiritual  absolu- 
tism or  a  crown  of  martyrdom  could 
appease. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  our 
proper  subject.  Some  writers  have 
expressed  a  wonder  that  the  '  Holy 
Office '  when  firmly  established  did 
not  attempt  to  root  out  the  old 
poetry  witii  its  dangerous  sugges- 
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tirenesa  from  the  soil  of  Spain.  Bat 
that  astute  society  had  more  at- 
tractive metal  in  another  direction, 
and  objects  of  a  more  deep-seated 
animositj  to  deal  with.     First^  the 
Albigensian     heresy,    which    had 
stolen  throngh  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  coming,  like  the  gay 
science,  from  Provence  into  Ara- 
ffon,  had  assailed  the  unity  of  ortho- 
dox Spain.    These  damnable  mis- 
oreants  ventured    to    sustain  the 
principle    of    individual  right    of 
judgment    in     matters     spiritual, 
f.|if>.i^  which  nothing  is  more  inimical 
to  the  integ^ty  of  a  dogmatic  uni- 
versal Church.    A  war  of  extermi- 
nation was  therefore  to  be  waged 
against  them.      Its    history  is    a 
record  of  brilliant    successes,    so 
achieved  as  to  strike  terror  into 
the  bosoms  of  doubtful  allies,  while 
smiting  the  enemy  hip  and  thigh. 
Not  a  man  of  them  was  left  to  form 
a  nucleus  of  infection ;  not  even  a 
woman  or  child.     Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  Jews,  on  whom,  great 
and  small,  the  terrible  curse  invoked 
by  an  ignorant  rabble  (hounded  on 
by    priests  and    pharisees),   upon 
themselves    and    their     children, 
seems  to  have  fallen  at  intervals 
for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
owing  to  the  prevalence  in  less  &- 
voured  realms  of  a  heresy  similar  to 
the  one  whose  cure  we  have  just 
recorded,  that  this  avenging  sword 
has  been  averted;   so  inscrutable 
are  the    laws  which   govern    the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  opinions. 
The  Spanish  Jews  without  doubt 
threatened  at  a  critical  time  to  ab- 
sorb much    of  the    wealth    with 
which  a  dominant  Church  (militant) 
is  usable  to  dispense.     They  also, 
though  unostentatiously,  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  corporate  resis- 
tance to  an  authority  of  which  the 
supremacy   must    be    established. 
The  Church  has  her  spiritual  foes 
to  contend  with  always :  carnal  foes 
must  submit,  or  disgorge  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  and  perish.     So  we 


read  that  of  this  dooioel  fnple 
some  lOjCXK)  perished  inKinrein 
the  year  1330,  and  5,000  hCssid 
andAragonin  1391.  TheseutB^ 
to  have  been  '  victims  of  tbepopoJv 
fury,'  and  so  forth,  a  key  to  theb- 
terpretation  of  which  pluase  hat 
be  found  in    the  reeords  d  tk« 
*  Holy  Office  '  in  Seville,  where  198 
persons  suffered  death  at  the  stah 
m    the  year    1481.    Bat  lest  ve 
should  be  charged  with  atirilmdiig 
leniency  where  severity  is  the  only 
true  mercy,  we  should  add  thit  m 
the  various  towns  of  Andalusia  no 
less  than  2,000    xmbelieTen  were 
bodily  committed  to  the  flames  &r 
the  benefit  of  their  souls  during  the 
same  year ;  the  Church,  aa  Mameo 
observes,    'being  the  moiher  of 
mercy  and   i&e  fountain  of  cha- 
rity, merely  sentenced  to  perpetnal 
imprisonment  and  a  confiacation  of 
their  worldly   possessions,  17,000 
others,  who  sincerelv  repented  and 
invoked  the  name,  ic,  ac.*  It  will 
be   unnecessary    to    puisne   that 
branch  of  the  subject;  bat  wemnst 
spare  a  few  words  for  the  Moriscos, 
who   succeeded  the  Jews  at  the 
'fountain  of  charity/    They  were 
a  remnant,  for  the  most  part  of 
mixed  race,  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  and  pnr- 
sued  the  productive  arts  of  peace 
in  their  native  land.    They  were 
loyal  subjects  of  their  newmonarchs, 
retiring  m  their  habits,  profitahle  to 
the  state ;  a  great  majority  of  whom 
afber  the  pious  exertions  of  XLmenes 
and  the  defeat  of  some  rebeDious 
portions  of  their  conminnify,  oat- 
wardly  conformed  to  the  rrfigion 
imposed  upon  them ;  but  tiiey  had, 
or  might  have    had  (appearances 
were  not  always  to  be  trusted),* 
covert  sneer  for  the  haughty  disci- 
ples of  One  whom  they  understood 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  meek 
and  lowly.     So  little  did  they  per- 
ceive the  true  difference  between  a 
disciple  and  his  master.    MoreoTcr 
the  Morisco  of  the  old  cities  studied 
mathematics  and  the  occnltsdeneesi 
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and  the  Clmrch,  though  far  from 
having  a  monopoly  of  learning  in 
Spaiin,  was  unwilling  that  such  a 
power  should  remain  in  hands 
which  were  Hkelj  to  abuse  it. 
These  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Cross,  which  during  700  years  of 
continual  strife  had  so  allied  itself 
with  the  sword  that  now  they  went 
about  in  company,  and  both  to- 
grether  fell  upon  the  head  of  all 
^who  woxdd  not  bow  the  knee,  or  did 
so  with  (perhaps)  concealed  reluc- 
tance, cherishing  little  love  for  the 
intolerant  guardians  of  that  which 
their  foolismy  considered  an  emblem 
of  forbearance  and  conciliation. 

So  the  inquisitors  had  little  time 
for  enmity  to  the  national  poetry, 
though  they  devoted  a  laudable  at- 
tention to  the  confla^mtion  of 
scientific  works  and  MSfS.  in  the 
Arabic  character  generally.  Nor 
was  it  considered  poHtic  to  deprive 
a  romantic  people  of  its  imaginative 
diet.  Far  safer  and  farther  sighted 
was  it  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  in- 
tellectual food ;  better  to  extinguish 
the  silent  dogged  resistance,  the 
rivalry  and  irony  of  Jew  and  Ma- 
hometan, to  crufi^  the  right  of  pri- 
Tate  judgment  in  the  bud ;  better 
to  let  the  Spanish  warrior  dissipate 
his  strength  in  foreign  conquests, 
and  cast  fetters  for  himself  while 
forcing  Florentine,  Neapolitan,  and 
Netherlander  beneath  the  yoke.  Let 
the  musical  man  soothe  hin:iself 
with  song,  which  inevitably  as  do- 
mestic tranquillity  prevails,  wealth 
and  luxury  advance,  and  foreign  in- 
fluences make  themselves  felt,  will 
speak  less  and  less  the  language  of 
brave  men  staking  all  for  freedom. 
It  will  either  become  mute,  as  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it  pass 
away,  or  will  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  orthodox  piety  and  godly  dread  of 
heresy  which  is  blessing  our  efforts. 

The  result  commended  the  wis- 
dom of  these  devout  men.  Foreign 
wars,  lust  of  conquest,  riveting 
^liMna  upon  other  wrists,  a  new 
passion  for  gold,  security  at  home, 


material  prosperity,  centralisation^ 
a  vigorous  executive,  orafb  and  dis- 
simulation elevated  to  the  rank  of 
virtues;  these,  together  with  the 
negative  causes  involved  in  the  ter* 
mination  of  a  long  struggle  with  an 
ahen  people  and  a  hostile  creed, 
combined  to  deteriorate  the  national 
character.  The  race  of  bold  .free 
men  who  defended  their  mountain 
passes  against  overwhelming  odds 
and  superior  tactics,  who  snatched 
fortified  towns  by  a  hardihood 
which  welcomed  death  from  an 
enemy  who  occupied  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  at  once  laid  siege 
to  their  former  besiegers ;  the  rug- 
ged warriors  who  snatched  morsels 
of  uncooked  food  by  the  eamp  fire, 
and  slept  in  armour  beside  their 
chargers,  had  passed  away.  There 
were  no  more  Cids.  The  Spaniard 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and 
former  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
still  canying  a  sword  and  a  cross 
in  either  hand,  made  himself  a  name 
of  terror  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  While  acquiring  the  art  of 
tyrants,  *regere  imperio  populos,^ 
he  forgot  to  be  jealous  of  his  own 
constitutional  rights.  At  length, 
sated  with  victory  abroad  and  at 
home,  debased  with  his  own  tri- 
umph over  freedom  of  thought,  he 
scmk  into  inglorious  ease.  Singing 
his  old  war-songs,  and  musing  on 
ancestral  glories,  living  in  a  dieatn- 
land  of  the  past,  while  his  sword 
and  spear-h^ui  rusted  on  the  wall, 
he  lost  the  spirit  of  the  songs  he 
sung,  and  himself  becoming  other 
than  he  was,  learned  new  and  softer 
measures,  more  suited  to  'piping 
times  of  peace.'  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  applying  to  him  at 
this  epoch  Byron's  reproach  to 
Greece: 

*  Enough ;  no  foreign  foe  conld  quell 
Thy  Bonl,  till  from  itself  it  felL 
Yes,  self-abasement  leads  the  way 
To  yillain  bonds  and  despot  sway.' 

The  limits  of  our  space  forbid 
any  consideration  of  later  Spanish 
poetry,  to  which,  as  to  the  language 
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of  Spain,  the  term  '  Castilian '  may 
be  universallj  applied  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  centoxy,  when  most 
of  the  peninsular  states  were  united 
imder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
conquest  of  Gkunada  and  final  re* 
treat  of  the  Moorish  armies  from 
European  soil  in  this  reign  poured 
forth  copious  floods  from  the  wells 
of  Arabian  melody  into  the  already 
strong  and  deep  rolume  of  Casti- 
lian poesy.  Encina  and  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  also  added  their  tributary 
streams  of  verse  at  this  period.  But 
we  have  now  arrired  at  an  epoch  in 
Spanish  literature,  when  new  causes 
came  into  operation,  and  certain  old 
influences,  havinff  lost  the  counter- 
poise of  others  which  had  ceased  to 
exist,  produced  new  and  unforeseen 
results,  as  well  upon  the  poetry  of 
Spain  as  on  the  language  which 
formed  its  vehicle,  ana  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  whose  feelings  it 
raflected. 


We  shall,  in  conclu8ion,liyUQn 
the  reader  two  or  three  BpeoEai 
The  first  extract  is  taken  froa  ^ 
heroic  poem  usually  called  Tk  Cii 
and  illustrates  the  simple  dignM 
vigour    which    characterises  tb 
whole  work.     The  reader  ifiH  r- 
member  that  the  career  of  tkCid 
terminated  A.D.  1 100.    The  soeul 
have  chosen  will  remind  a  Btodou 
of  English  history  of  the  aaD^ani 
charge  of  ninety  Normaii  knighti 
from  the  walls  of  Dablin  (1175), 
by  which  an  anny  of  30,000  Insb, 
under   Roderick    O'Goxmor,  Eiog 
of  Gonnaught^  is  said  to  hare  been 
routed     with    prodigiouB  b&TOc! 
Pero  Yermnez,  the  Gid's  standard- 
bearer,  is  abandoned  in  an  nngoo 
cessful    sally    from  the  walb  of 
Alcocer.   He  is  alone,  fighting  mu- 
fully,  surronnded  with  foes,  viies 
the    Cid   rallies  his  koighta  and 
charges  to  the  rescue: 


On  arm,  well  bent,  they  clasp  the  shield, 
With  lerel  pennons  streaming  back, 
With  visor'd  brow  above  the  pommel  bent. 
With  hearts  of  steel,  they  chaise,  and  charging 
'  I  am  the  Cid,  Buy  Bias, 
Charge,  cavaliers !  To  the  rescne  I  Charge ! 
With  serried  rank  together, 
Three  hundred  Moors  (a  Moor  apiece)  are  slain ; 
Three  hundred  horses  riderless 
Now  Vermuez  is  rescued. 
Again  their  lances  fix  in  rest, 
Now  all  along  the  Moorish  front 
And  staler  at  their  onset ; 
With  shield  and  corselet  pierced  and  rent ; 
On  Mahomet  for  help. 
And  fought  alone,  three  hundred  knights 
And  every  knight  in  Moslem  gore 
And  Sant-Iago  s  name  resoonda 


before  their  eager  bmat; 
and  lances  fist  in  veA, 
with  lowered  crat, 
hear  the  loud  beW: 
the  Champion  of  Bint: 
And  break  their  froot  of  w!' 
on  the  Moorish  host  they  fiiU: 
then  turn  they  all; 
are  left  upon  the  plain, 
but  the  victors  wheel  agsin* 
and  close  their  ranks  of  staeL 
both  horse  and  rider  reel, 
and  down  the  horsBinra  fall, 
and  £unt  their  dying  call 
But  where  alone  YermneB  itood, 
are  dashed  with  drops  of  blood; 
his  milk-white  pennon  din; 
from  chose  three  hundred  lips. 


The  next  fragment  touches  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  siege  of  Valencia.  It  is 
one  still  more  difficult  to  present  in 
a  poetical  English  garb,  without 
inhx>ducing  metaphors,  or  other- 
wise departing  from  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  original.  But  I  have 
selected  it  and  the  former  one,  be- 
cause, having  been  many  times 
translated  into  English,  they  are 
likely  to  be  known;  and  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  old 


Romance  dialect  of  CastOe  msj  ftt 
least  compare  one  tranBlatk»wi^ 
another.    But  seeing  that  all  edu- 
cated men  know  some  Latin,  I  can 
scarcely  anticipate  a  reader  iriio, 
in  the  following  passage  for  iostaooe, 
will  not  see  that  *fluU'  is  «* 
^aquexan*    from    guernr,   *ioW 
from  8apere  (Pr.  savoip),  and  ^fv 
from  faeere  (Ft,  faire),  not  to  men- 
tion the  pronouns,  nor  'pari'  &» 
pars,  *figo'  from  JUms,  m  '  (^ 
from  amicus : 
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'  Mai  se  aquexan  Iob  de  Valencia 
Be  ningana  part  qae  sea 
Nin  da  consseio  padre  a  figo, 
Nin  amigo  a  amigo 
Mala  cuenta  ee,  Sennores, 
Ffijos  y  mugieres  Ter-lo 

*  Within  the  walls  the  leagnered  folk 
Their  weary  eyes  and  uige  their  limbs 
Nor  can  the  father  to  the  son, 
A  word  of  counsel  in  his  need, 
Ay,  masters,  'Us  a  grievous  tale  I 
And  wife  and  chilf— we  see  them  die- 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from 
giving  a  very  gem  of  the  older 
ballad,  as  transhited  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  his  version  being  far  superior 
to  anything  which  we  could  offer 
in  its  place : 


The  Wakdxrxno  Kiqoht^s  Soko. 

(Mis  arreos  son  las  armas, 
Mi  descanso  el  pelear.) 


My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  pastime  is  in  war. 
My  bed  is  cold  upon  the  wold. 
My  lamp  yon  star: 


My  joumeyings  are  long, 

My  slumbers  short  and  broken  ; 
From  hiU  to  hill  I  wander  still. 
Kissing  thy  token. 


I  ride  from  land  to  land, 

I  sail  from  sea  to  sea — 
Some  day  more  kind  I  &te  may  find. 
Some  night  kiss  thee. 

To  Olnstrate  in  a  very  feeble  mea- 
sure the  passionate  sentiment  of 
Spanish-Arabian  poetry,  we  shall 
append  one  more  translation  in 
which  we  have  sacrificed  willingljr 
both  verbal  fideHty  and  the  ori- 
ginal stmctore  of  stanza  in  order 
to  preserve  the  feeling  and  charac- 
ter of  the  redondilla : 


que  non  sabent  ques  £ir : 
no  les  Tinie  pan : 
nin  figo  a  padre, 
nos  pueden  consolar. 
ayer  mingua  de  pan, 
murir  de  fanbre? 

hither  and  thither  strain 
in  search  of  food  in  yain: 
nor  son  to  father  lend 
nor  friend  can  comfort  friend, 
the  fiunished  linger  long, 
-  the  weak  before  the  strong.* 

'  Peynaba  yo  mis  cabellos 
Con  cuidado  cada  dia, 
Y  el  yiento  los  esparzia 
Robando-me  los  mas  bellos : 
Ya  su  soplo  y  sombra  d'ellos 
Mi  querido  se  durmio. 
Si  le  recordare?    O  no !' 
VaniAYRRA  DB  Vuaos  Bomaxcbs* 


At  mom  I  leave 
My  couch,  and  fondly  comb  my  golden  hair: 
Of  leaf  and  bud  I  weave 
A  chaplet  rare. 
Wherewith  to  make 
My  fair  brow  fairer  at  the  noontide  hour. 

For  thy  sweet  sake, 
And  to  my  sweetness  add  the  fragrance  of 
a  fiower. 

2. 
The  breath  of  dawn 
Proclaims  thee  coming,  ere  thou  compst, 
dear: 

About  the  shadowy  lawn 
Thy  Toice  I  hear. 
The  breeze  of  noon 
With  my  fair  locks  shall  fan  thy  brow,  and  I, 

Thy  lover,  soon 
With  loving  aims  will  form  thy  noontide 
canopy. 

3. 
Myjoyisfull; 
The  bright  sun  gleams  above  the  western 
flood. 

And  languid  breezes  lull 
The  dreaming  wood. 
Fair  is  my  lot. 
With  fairy  locks  to  shade  thee;  fair  thy 
rest; 

0  love,  wake  not ! 
0  bright  sun,  fail  not|  fiiil  not  in  the  golden 
west. 


^^»^©«L 
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ON  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES   IN   IRELAND. 
By  William  AIlingham. 


I.  rpHE  topographical  nomencla- 
X  tore  is  one  stumbling  block 
to  the  average  Englishman  when  he 
hears  or  reads  of  Ireland,  or  when 
he  pays  a  visit  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom — still  so  alien 
to  biTn  in  many  ways.  He  finds  the 
names  of  places  generally  uncouth, 
meaningless,  and  unpronounceable : 
now  if  &is  matter  of  dif&culty,  and 
perhaps  annoyance,  could  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  interest  or  even 
delight,  Ireland  would  so  fifiup  be- 
come less  foreign  to  his  sympathies 
and  more  intelligible. 

To  throw  some  glimmer  of  light 
in  that  direction  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper.  The  writer  knows 
something  of  Ireland  (having  been 
in  every  county  of  it,  and  at  most 
of  the  places  of  note),  and  has  ex- 
amined several  books  of  the  best 
authoriiy ;  but  he  is  very  far  from 
desiring  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle, 
and  would  gratefully  receive  cor- 
rection or  hint  from  any  competent 
person.  Interest  in  the  subject,  dili- 
gence, endeavour  to  be  always  clear 
and  straightforward  in  searching 


and  in  setting  forth  results  of  seard, 
such  are  his  pretensions  to  chin 
an  hour  of  the  magazine-readef's 
time.' 

2.  It  will  be  worth  whfle,  I  thiiik. 
to  make  some  preliminary  genezti 
remarks.  First  this :  the  names  oc 
our  map  of  Ireland  are  in  English 
forms,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ma- 
naged ;  but  these  forms,  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  the  names,  are 
disguises,  so  to  say,  the  names  tiiem- 
selves,  as  given,  and  in  general  as 
still  used  by  the  natives,  belonging 
to  a  very  different  language  from 
English,  though  a  cognate  one.  The 
first  process  in  trying  to  explain 
the  names  is  to  rednce  them  to 
their  original  forms. 

3.  Many  ages  ago,  in  tLmes  be- 
yond historic  record,  a  great  over- 
flowing of  mankind  set  westwards 
from  Central  Asia,  and  graduaDy, 
and  also  in  successive  waves,  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Their  original 
language  became  slowly  divided  and 
altered  into  many  varieties,  but 
without  loss  of  its  radical  chanc- 
teristics. 


>  Authorities. — ^Zeiiss:    Gmnunatica  Celtica,    lipsise,    1S53. — ^Dr.    Hannana   Ebei, 
translated  by  W.  E.  Sulliyan,  in  Atlantis  (magazine),  London  and  DnbUn,  1862:  ?oL 
iii  :    *  Celtic    Studies/  and  *  On   the  Position  of  Celtic* — Petrie :   BccL  Areh.  of 
Ireland,  &c.,  2nd  edition,  Dublin,  1855,  Essay  on  Taia  Hill  QK.  I.  Aead.  Transac- 
tions).—Three  Old  Irisfar  Glossaries,  ed.  by  W.  S.  [Whitley  Stokes],    Load    1I61. 
—Irish  Glosses,  ed.  b^  Whitley  Stokes,  Ir.  Arch,  and  Celt.  So.  Dob.  i860. — ^Notes  oa  the 
Gaelic  MSS.  at  Turin,  Milan,  Berne,  Leyden,  &c.,  by  the  same.    Calcutta  (priTately 
printed)  1866.— War  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Gaill,  ed.  Dr.  Todd.    (Keoozd  Series)  tUj. 
— ^Adamnan'sLifeof  St.  Columba,  ed.Dr.  Beeyes. — O'Cuiry :  Lectures  os  the  M&  matmls 
of  Anc.  Irish  History,  Dublin,  1861. — 0*Donovan:  Atmala  BiogkaclUa  Eirmmm,  <Aimak 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,'  7  vols.  4to.  Dublin,  and  edition,  1856.    This  miae  <tf  in- 
formation is  the  book  commonly,  but  as  I  think  erroneously,  called  *  AnnaU  d  the 
Four  Masters'  (see  TVaser  for  Dec.  1867,  P*  754)'     The  Irish  text  is  given  vith 
translation    by  O^Donovan,  with   copious    but   chaotic    notes,  chie^-  tcpqgraphicaL 
Volume  7  is  all  index — ^two  indexes;  a  promising  feature,  but  very  disappointing; 
reference  is  made  not  to  the  page  but  to  the  year^  one  year  often  oovering  many  pages ; 
and  in  many  other  ways  it  is  calculated  to  baiffle  and  exasperate  an  inrest^gator ;  still, 
one  is  greatly  obliged  to  O'DonoTan,  and  also  for  his  large  '  Grammar  of  the  Iiisk 
Langnaee,'  Dublin,  1845. — ^Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  toLI.  1837(00 
more  v^.  published). — O'KeiUy,  Irish  Diet : — SuppL  by  O'Donovan,  1 864.    And  nai? 
other  publications,  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtie  Sodatj, 
Ossianic  Society,  &c.  &c.    Also,  Life  of  George  Petrie,  by  Dr.  ^okea,  published  sobk 
two  months  ago.    Petrie  is  special  in  archeology;  O'Donoyan  suod  CrCony shins s 
natiTe  scholars  in  Irish;  Zenss,  Ebel,  and  Whidey  Stokes  as  sdentifie  philologisl& 
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4.  It  appears  fchai  one  of  the  first 
TiraTes  of  this  human  deluge, — the 
very  first,  some  think — was  that  tribe 
or  gronp  of  tribes,  called  sometimes 
KcAro/,  KeXrai,  GeltoB,  sometimes 
Galli,  who  about  two  thousand  years 
1^  were  found  occupying  all  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  to  its  ex- 
treme border  in  the  Atilantic  island 
of  Erin.  Here,  and  in  certain  rugged 
westerly  parts  of  England,  Scothmd, 
and  France,  remain  fragments  not 
jet  disintegrated  of  that  ancient 
race. 

5.  The  language  of  this  early 
people,  belonging  to  the  great  fieimily 
called  'Indo-European,'  otherwise 
'  Aryan,'  appears  to  have  divided  a 
long  while  ago  into  two  principal 
branches,  called  Kymric  and  Oae- 
dheUc  (pr.  Gaelic) ;  the  true  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Kymric  being 
Welsh,  Breton,  and  Cornish ;  while 
to  the  Oaelic  belongs  Irish,  with 
its  Bubdiyisions,  Scottish-Highland 
and  Manx.  All  of  these  survive  (of 
course  in  modernised  forms),  ex- 
cept the  Cornish,  which  died  out 
in  the  last  century. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the 
Gaelic  branch  of  Keltic,  which  is 
by  &r  the  most  important,  both  in 
its  grammatical  copiousness  as  well 
as  in  the  number  and  fulness  of  its 
ancient  literary  records.^ 

6.  The  Highland  Gaelic  (often 
called  Ersey  i.e.  Irish)  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Irish  Gaelic,  but 
has  certain  minor  peculiarities.  It 
most  resembles  the  Irish  spoken 
in  the  north-east  of  Ulster — whence 
a  body  of '  Scottish'  (i.e.  Irish)  emi- 
grants crossed  over  to  Alba,  about 
▲.D.  504,  settling  first  in  what  is 
now  Ai^leshire,  and  carrjring  the 
language  with  them.  Their  colony 
took  the  name  of  ScoUa  Miner,  and 
the  name  '  Scotia'  gradually  spread 
there  (sopersedinff  Alba)  and  de- 
cayed in  Erin,  so  wot  in  about  the 
tenth  century  the  title  had  become 
transferred,  and  8cwU  (a  word  of 


obscure  origin)  ceased  to  mean 
Irishman. 

The  Manx  is  much  further  re-' 
moved  from  the  Irish,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Isle  of  Man  received 
inhabitants  from  Ireland  much  ear- 
lier than  Argyle.  Manx  has  many 
corruptions,  and  many  approxima- 
tions to  Welsh.  The  words  are 
written  as  spoken. 

7.  The  Gbelio  language,  as  now  in 
use  in  Ireland,  has  eighteen  letters — 
including  A,  which  some  gramma- 
rians coll  an  '  aspirate,'  not  a  letter. 
It  has  no^',  k,  q, «,  w,  su,  y,  z.  The  form 
of  the  letter  is  Roman — ^a  few  Greek- 
ish,  and  some  of  them  gradually  mo- 
dified by  scribes.  There  is  perhaps 
no  good  reason  why  ordinary  Soman 
type  should  not  be  used  for  Irish, 
as  it  is  for  Highland  GaeHc  and  for 
Welsh.  Zeuss  has  used  it  through- 
out his  great  work,  and  we  ahsAi 
follow  his  safe  example.  This  alpha- 
bet, as  some  hold,  came  into  Erin 
with  the  earliest  Christian  mission- 
aries; but  Professor  O'Curry  thinks 
much  earlier,  through  other  inter- 
course with  the  Contment.  Astothe 
« Ogham '  writing,  by  scratches  on 
stone  or  wood  (sometimes  said  to 
take  name  fromOgma,  its  inventor), 
both  probability  and  evidence  (that 
of  inscriptions  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  &c.)  appear  to  be  on  the 
side  of  its  having  originated  in  the 
depths  of  pre-uhristian  antiquiiy, 
though  it  continued  to  be  used  occa- 
sioniJly  for  many  centuries  after  the 
Roman  letters  had  superseded  it  in 
general  use.  The  Poet  or  Historian 
carried  a  staff  which  opened  like  a 
fim,  on  which  the  Ogham  writing 
was  scored.*  Lucian  (about  a.d. 
1 50)  describes  a  Keltic  deity  called 
Ogmius,  the  eod  of  eloquence,  figured 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  Her- 
cules, but  as  very  old,  and  drawing 
a  crowd  of  people  after  him  \^ 
slender  chains  of  gold  and  amber 
fiutened  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  to  their  ears.'     Bravery  and 


Zeuss :  I^faHo,  *  O'Guzry's  Lectures,  p.  471. 


*  Ed.  Bindozf:  p.  568. 
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eloquence,  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Gaols,  were  conjointly  imper- 
sonated in  this  Hercnles-Ogmins. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  Irish  inscription 
extant  in  Roman  characters  (of  the 
fifth  centory)  is  on  the  island  of 
Inchagoile,  in  Longh  Gorrib,  on  a 
pillar-stone  beside  the  rained  little 
church  of  Templepatrick,  —  Lib 
LuoNAKDON  Maco  Lmenuch — '  The 
stone  of  Lngnaedon  son  of  lime- 
nnch.'  That  this  Lngnaedon,  or 
Lngnat,  was  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick  and  not  improbably  his 
nephew,  Dr.Petrie  gives  varionsevi- 
dences.*  The  name  of  the  island  is 
properly  Ini$  na  OhoiU  Chraibthi^h, 
'  IsLBUid  of  the  Devoat  Foreigner.' 

8.  As  to  certain  sounds  of  the 
Gaelic  letters:  the  vowels  when 
long  (they  are  then  marked  with  an 
acute  accent)  sound  atr,  ay,  ee,  o, 
00 ;  when  short,  they  sound  as  in 
the  English  words  fat,  met,  mill, 
mother,  full.  The  sounds  of  di- 
phthongs will  be  left  to  appear  as 
we  go  on.  Of  the  consonants,  c  is 
always  hard,  and  like  the  English  ki 
the  sound  of  the  soft  c  (as  in  certain) 
is  not  in  Iriah,  and  probably  was 
not  in  Latin.     0  is  always  ha^. 

The  following  Irish  sounds  are 
not  in  English:  a  peculiar  thick 
sound,  in  some  positions,  of  d,  s, 
and  t;  a  peculiar  Hght  sound,  some- 
times, of  r;  a  peculiar  lingual 
sound  of  U  and  nn ;  a  strong  gut- 
tural sound  of  the  aspirated  ^,  as  in 
loch ;  and  a  weak  guttural  sound  of 
the  aspirated  d  and  j,  (somewhat  like 
yh)  as  in  gradh,  *  love,'  magh,  *  a 
plain.' 

There  are  varieties  in  pronuncia- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Iroland ;  and 
the  Gaelic  of  Connaught  is  reckoned 
best. 

9.  An  Irish  word  often  looks  as- 
tonishingly different  from  what  it 
soimds,  a  ft.ct  perplexing  and  vex- 
ing to  a  stranger.     Woras  in  Irish 


retain    aU    their     original  n£ffA 
letters^  however  much  the  praon- 
ciation  may  have  altered  in  coom 
of  time.    This  makes  the  etymdogy 
clear,  the  pronunciation  pnsling. 
Welsh  has  not   thus   retained  its 
radical  letters  ;  and  therefore  Insh 
and  Welsh  are  more  alike  to  the  es 
than  to  the  ejre.     Moreover,  *  aspi- 
rated '    consonants    become    quite 
altered  in  sound.     Several  modes 
of  marking  the  *  aspiration '  have 
been  used:  it  is  now  customarj 
either  to  dot  the  altered  consonants, 
thus,  d,  d,  d,  or  to  affix  h^2Ahh,ck, 
dh.    I  will  use  the  latter  method, 
for  the  printer's  convenience,  thou^ 
it  adds  to  the  cumbrous  appearance 
of  the  words.     Let  me  say  broadlj 
— ^not  going  into  somo  niceties— 
that  5,  otherwise  hh,  sounds  like  v\ 
ch    is    guttural;    dh   and  gk  are 
slightiy  guttural,  and  like  yh;  mk 
is  like  t; — ^in  the  middle  of  words  is 
like  w;  ph,  as  in  English;  th  is  like 
h,  and  so  iash;  fhia  mute.     Note 
also,  d  before  2  or  n  in  the  middie 
of   a  word   is    mute,  as  cadladA, 
^  sleep,'  pr.  colayh;  and  n  after  I  is 
also  mute. 

One  more  peculiariiy  let  me 
briefly  notice,  which  the  gram- 
marians call '  eclipsis.'  This  occnis 
when  before  an  initial  consonant  a 
different  consonant  is  placed,  the 
new  one  being  sounded,  and  not  ' 
the  original  one;  e.g.  dr  mM  'our  I 
cow,'  pr.  dr  m6.  All  the  con- 
sonants may  be  'eclipsed,*  ex- 
cept the  liquids  I,  m,  n,  r.  The 
effect  is  usually  to  soften  the  soond 
of  the  word.  The  *  eclipsis '  often 
indicates  case  or  gender  in  noons, 
and  tense  or  mood  in  verbs. 

10.  'The  European  members  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages,' 
Dr.  Hermann  Ebel  tells  us,*  'foim 
a  chain,  both  ends  of  which  reaefa 
over  into  Asia.'  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  Ac.,  compose  the  southeni 


*  Botmd  Towers,  pp.  164-8.  ; 

!  t.9^  ^^  Poeition  of  the  Celtic '  in  UkeJtlantu  (maguineX'Londoii  aodlhihlio,  x^ 
Tol.  lu.  p.  339,  &c  ^^ 
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portion  of  this  cbaiu  (or  rather 
network  P)  ;  Slayonian,  Oerman, 
EngliBh,  ^c,  the  northern.  Keltic 
'  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
the  others;'  some  (as  Scheicher) 
think,  nearer  to  the  southern,  some 
{as  Lottner  and  Ebel)  nearer  to 
the  northern.  It  appears  in  fact 
that  the  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween Keltic  and  German  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Keltic  and  Latin  on 
the  other  is  prettj  nearly  the  same, 
with  however  some  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  German.  A  great 
nnmber  of  words  which  Keltic  has 
in  common  with  Latin  are  Moan- 
words' — words  borrowed  or  adapted 
from  Latin,  sometimes  from  Qreek 
through  Latin ;  of  which  many  be- 
long to  the  Church  and  some  to 
science. 

Keltic  has  some  special  agree- 
ments with  Sanskrit,  as  in  the 
points  of  the  compass.^  But  now 
let  us  set  on  at  last  to  our  names. 

II.  On  looking  over  a  large  list 
of  Irish  topographical  names,  it  is 
found  that  while  some  are  single  (as 
Cork,  *  marsh')  most  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  pa^rts  (as  Athlone,  '  ford 
of  Luan'),  and  that  the  single  names 
and  the  components  of  the  com- 
pound names  might  be  classified 
somewhat  thus : 

( I )  Those  derived  from  the  great 
natural  features  of  land  and  water ; 
as  from  loch,  lake,  inis,  island,  avnif 
avon^  owen,  &c,,  river,  shruth^  brook, 
uisge,  water,  ath,  ford,  eas,  water- 
&11,  mur,  sea,  ira,  strand,  carrick  or 
cnickyTockjinver,  river-mouth,  tnogr  A 
or  moyy  plain,  ard,  height,  esJcer, 
ridge,  drum,  hill,  mullagh  or  hdlaghy 
bare  hill,  slieve,  mountain,  coiZZ,  a 
wood,  roSy  a  wood,  ros,  a  promon- 
tory, Ac. 

(i  &)  From  qualities  and  colours, 
as  from  mar,  big,  heg,  little,  cam, 
crooked,  ^n,  fair,  garv,  rough,  fad, 
long,  lahoAii,  broad,  sallach,  dirty, 
hem,  white,  duhh,  black,  liatk,  gray, 
ros  or  roe  or  ruah,  red,  hwee,  yellow, 


gorm,  blue,  glas,  green,  Ac.;  also 
from  animals,  as  from  ho,  cow,  taur, 
bull,  daimh,  ox,  gaura,  calf,  keeragh, 
sheep,  gabhar,  goat,  each^  horse, 
garron,  d®.,  capiUl,  mare,  cu,  hound, 
tore,  wild  boar,  mtic,  pig,  ea,  bird,  easg, 
fish,  hraddon,  salmon,  Ac. ;  or  from 
trees  and  plants,  as  from  dair,  oak, 
feam,  alder,  gort,  ivy,  eo,  yew,  heagh 
or  veagh,  birch,  coll,  hazel,  Ac. 

(2)  From  ancient  forts  and  other 
works  of  men ;  as  from  dun,  fortress, 
raih,  earthen  fortress,  lis,  d®.,  cathavr 
or  cahir,  stone  fortress,  cashel,  castle, 
togher,  causeway,  bealach,  road  or 
pass,  corrie,  wear,  teagh,  house, 
drochet,  bridge,  cam,  monumental 
heap  of  stones,  bally,  inclosure, 
town,  cloghan,  stepping-stones,  Ac. 

(3)  From  names  (non-ecclesias- 
tic) of  persons  and  families  (a) 
historical,  as  Tirconnell,  the  Connells' 
country,  or  (&)  traditionary,  or  else 
mythic,  as  Foyle  from  Feval,  a  hero 
of  the  '  Tuatha  Dee  Danaan.' 

(4)  From  events  and  stories, 
whether  historical  or  legendary, 
(between  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
draw  the  line)  as  Inis-Saimer,  from 
Saimer,  the  hound  of  Partholan. 

(5)  Ecclesiastic,  like  Killaloe, 
from  St.  Lua,  and  a  great  many 
other  *  kils'  {cill  =  cella),  Donough- 
more,  Domnach  mor  =  *  Great 
Church  •  and  other  *  Donoughs ;  * 
Taptoo,  Teach  Twae  =  St.  Tua's 
House,  and  other  'Teachs'  and 
*•  Stacks.'  Also  names  compounded 
with  Bisert  or  Dysart,  the  place  of 
a  hermit's  seclusion ;  Easpug^l^pi' 
Scopus;  Abbey;  Monaster;  Grois  or 
Gross ;  Saggart  =  sacerdos,  Ac. 

These  are  the  main  classes ;  follow- 
ing which  (but  in  fact  this  classifica- 
tion, like  most,  is  nothing  in  itself, 
only  a  temporary  expedient  to 
perhaps  help  us  on  a  little)  may 
come  the  few 

(5)  Old-Northern  (*  Scandina- 
vian') names,  as  *Wexford,'  *Wa- 
terford,'  *  Carlingford,'  *  Leixlip,' 
'  Lambay.' 


Zeuss,  67,  566. 
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(6)  ^glo-Nonnaa     names,    as 

♦  Thomastown,'   *Tintem,'   *Melli- 
font.' 

(y)  Latin  English  names,  as 
'Virginia,'  'Manorhamilton,'  *New- 
townforbes,'  *  Westport,'  '  Edge- 
woxihstown,'  '  PoyntB-pass.' 

To  which  we  may  add  if  we 
please — 

(8)  Names  translated  from  Gaelic 
into  English,  as  '  Blackwater,' 
*Headfort,'  '  Broadhaven.' 

(9)  Hybrid  or  mixed  names,  as 

*  Irdlaad's     Bye,'     '  Londonderry,' 
'New  Ross.' 

We  mnst  recollect  moreover  that 
there  are  many  of  the  Gaelic  names 
as  now  nsed  which  are  cormpt, 
being  either  misspelt,  as  'Ben 
Bulbin '  (properly  '  Ben  Gull»n '), 
or  else  substituting  for  the  original 
some  other  word  or  words  more  or 
less  like  it,  as  '  Ballyshannon,'  and 
in  wme  cases  substituting  an  Eng- 
lish word  or  compound  for  a  Gaelic 
one  of  similar  sound,  as  'Long- 
ford,' 'ShankhilL' 

12.  And  now,  in  what  manner 
can  we  best  deal  with  the  general 
heap  of  Lrish  topographical  names, 
so  as  to  open  the  subject  a  little  to 
our  read^?  for  this  is  the  most 
that  may  be  attempted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Shall  we  set  forth 
our  selection  alphabetically,  or 
chronologically,  or  by  derivation, 
or  by  locality  ?  Not  aiming  at 
anything  like  completeness,  but  at 
clearness  as  far  as  we  go,  perhaps 
our  purpose  will  be  best  served  by 
taking  in  sets,  the  names  of  the 
Irish  provinces,  counties,  chief 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  islands, 
and  other  objects  and  localities  of 
note,  and  giving  the  best  explana^ 
tion  we  can  of  their  derivation  and 
meaning.  The  form  of  the  Gaelic 
i.e.  Irish  words  (abounding,  re- 
member, in  mute  consonants)  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  shown  approxp 
imately  in  English  spelling.  It  must 


always  be  borne  in  mind  thaktboie 
doctors,   the  philologers  andaati- 
quaries,  are   ezoeedingly  praittti 
differ  among  themBelvea,  thatTwuj 
derivationB  are  donbtfii],  mai^  ^ 
puted.     What  we  pxoffer  has  beea 
gleaned    attentivelj   from  variou 
sources,  and  impartiially,  for  we  h»« 
no  pet  theories  to  maintain.' 
13.  So  to  b^xn  with  the  name 

'  Ibelaio)/ 

Lra-land  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  fbim; 
and  first  we  must  throw  away  the 
|land.'     The  old  Keltic  name  of  the 
island  is  Iveriii,  contracted  fiin, 
in  the  genitive  case  £renn,  dalhe, 
Erinn.    We  find  evidently  Ihe  naat 
word  in  various  Greek  and  Latia 
forms — ^liprtSy  '1^>^  'lovcpWo,  Bi- 
hernia,  Hiberio,  lema,  Vema.    The 
Welsh  word    is   'Ywerddon,'  the 
Breton  '  Iverdon.'     All  these  come 
from  Iveriily  contracted  ^&in,'  of 
which  a  later  form  is  ^£une^'  hot 
whence  this  word?  Professor  Max        I 
Miiller  was  inclined  to  hriag  ii  Gxtm        1 
the  famous    Sanskrit  woj^  Mya        \ 
(whence   is    named  the   ^Aijan' 
&mily  of  languages),  Aiya  beang 
fiirst   'one  who   ploughs  oar  tilla,* 
then  applied  to  a  certain  Oriental 
nation  fbunded  on  success  in  agri- 
culture;   then,   perh;^>a  finom  tiw 
distinguished  rank  of  that  nation 
among  its  neighboursi,  coming  to 
mean  '  noble,' '  of  good  &mily.'  The 
professor  thinks  or  thought  it  'at 
least  plausible'  that  this  very  an-         , 
dent  appellation  'may  have  been         ^ 
preserved  in  the  extreme  west  (^the 
Aryan  migrations,  in  the  veiy  name 
of  Ireland.'     '  The  common  dsrira- 
tion,'  he  adds,  '  of  Erin,  is  (hat  it 
*' means  island  of  the  west^"  iar^ 
innis ;  or  "  land  of  the  west,"  toa^-ia. 
But  this  is  clearly  wrong.'*    How- 
ever,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
lectures.  Professor  MilDer  prints  a 
note  from  'aneminent  Irish  scholar,' 
who  signs  himself  *  W.  S.,*  and  can 


>  Chief  authorities :  Zonss,  Ebel,  WhiUej  Stokes,  (yDonoTan. 
'  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langoage^  1862,  pp.  249-50- 
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Bcaree  be  other  than  Mr.  YOiitley 
Stokes,  now  residing  in  India,  and 
stadying,  we  may  be  sure,  at  its 
eastern  as  he  formerly  studied  at  its 
western  extremity,  those  long  lines 
of  human  langoage  that  extend 
&om  Asia  to  Ireland.  W.  S.  traces 
the  name  of  his  native  isle  to  its  old 
form  *EriTi,'  contraction  of  'IveriA,' 
and  proceeds,  'What  then  is  the 
etymology  of  Iveri4  ?  I  ventare  to 
think  that  it  may  (like  the  Latin 
Aver-nus,  Gr.  "Afop-wc)  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit,  avaray 
"posterior,"  "western."  So  the 
Irish  deSf  Welsh,  dehue,  "right," 
**  south,"  is  the  Sanskrit  daJcskma, 
**  dexter,"  and  the  Irish  adr  (in  oft- 
air)  if  it  stands  for  pdiVy  "east,"  is 
the  Sanskrit  pHrva,  "  anterior."  ' 

Kote  that  among  Keltic  people 
the  east  was  the  cardinal  point,  not 
the  north,  as  with  ns ;  nence  the 
same  words  express  '  east '  and  *  in 
front,'  'west'  and  'behind,'  'south' 
and  'rights'  'north'  and  'left.' 

Thus  our  learned  W.  S.  (is  there 
better  authority  now  Uying  ?)  leads 
ns  again  towards  the  common  ety- 
mology in  its  chief  component  part, 
ioTy  'west,'  and  it  may  be  set  down 
as  likely  that  Erin,  Anglice  'Ireland,' 
is  a  name  expressing  the  situation 
of  that  island  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  Old  World,  in  short  means 

*  West  Land.'  The  form  '  Erinn  ' 
OP  *  Erin,'  now  in  use,  corresponds 
with   the  dative  case  of  the  old 

*  firiu.' 

There  are  several  other  deriva- 
tions, of  a  &iiciftil  appearance,  as 
from  ^ria,  a  name  of  Egypt, 
whence  came  the  Oadelians,  aZiter 
Chiels:  from  Eir^,  a  queen  of  the 
invading  people  called  Tuatha  Dee 
Danaan:  from  Iberus,  a  river  in 
Spain,  now  Ebro :  from  Heber,  son 
of  Milesius :  from  Ir,  another  son  : 

14.  The  Four  Trovlaces. 
Ulster:     Irish,     TJlladh    (pro- 


nounced like  '  UUagh '),  some  say 
from  Oil  SaUh,  'Great  Wealth,' 
others  from  Oll(w  Fola,  a  famous 
king  and  law-maker.  Latin,  Ultonia, 
Mem. :  the  name  Ullagh  (Lat.  TTUdia) 
was  in  later  times  chiefly  confined 
to  the  district  of  Dalaradia,  now 
Down  and  the  south  of  Antrim. 
The  ster  in  Ul-ster,  Lein-ster,  and 
Mun-ster,  is  an  Old-Northern  ad- 
dition, sto^y  or  staJtHry  i  e.  '  stead,' 
'  abode,'  the  commonest  of  topo- 
graphic endings  among  the  Noiih- 
men. 

Leinster:  Irish,  Laighean  (pr. 
*Lay-an ').  Labhraidh  (pr.  Lawrai) 
Loingseach,  grandson  of  King  Laeiy 
Lore,  having  been  banished  from 
Erin,  returned  with  a  body  of  fo- 
reigners armed  with  a  broad-headed 
spear  (laine — ^hmce  ?)  new  in  the 
island,  and  by  their  means  became 
dominant  in  this  region,  hitherto 
named  Glailian,  but  thenceforward 
Ladghean ;  i.  e.  of  the  *  spears,'  or 
'spear-land.'  As  to  the  ending 
'ster 'see  above.  Lawrai  afterwards 
murdered  King  Cora,  monarch  of 
Erin,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for 
many  years,  being  at  last  slain  (a.m. 
4677)  by  Melg6,  the  son  of  Cora.^ 

CoNKAUGHT :  Irish,  Gomiacht ;  de- 
rived usually  from  Oonn  iachty  '  the 
posterity  of  Conn.'  Who  was  Conn? 
— a  chief-druid  of  the  Tuatha  D^ 
Danaan ;  or  else,  King  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles, — ^murdered,  when 
very  old,  a.d.  1 5 7 .  Erin  was  divided 
by  the  rival  kings  Conn  and  Mogh- 
Nuadha  into  two  parts :  Leagh-Gowny 
'  Conn's  Half,'  Leagh^Mogh,  'Mogh's 
Half.'  Connaught,  of  old,  included 
Clare  (now  in  Munster)  and  greater 
part  of  Cavan  (now  in  Ulster). 

Munster  :  Irish,  Mumhan  (pr. 
Miiwan) ;  said  to  be  from  mumhoy 
'  large,'  '  extensive.  It  was  divided 
into  iSuith  Mumhan  'North  Mun- 
ster' (Anglic^  Thomond),  DeasMu- 
mhauy  'South  Munster'  (AngUcSy 
Desmond),  Ur  Mvmhany '  East  Mun- 
ster'  (Anglicey  Ormond),  and  lar 


>  Keating ;  and  Donegal  Annals  (nsually  named  or  misnamed  *  Annals  of  the  Foot 
JCaetera'). 
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Mumhany  'West  Mnnster.'  As  to 
the  *'  ster '  again,  see  above. 

The  Irish  names  of  the  proyinces 
are  all  very  ancient,  and  the  deriya> 
tions  of  them  &r  from  certain. 

15.  Meath  requires  to  be  treated 
by  itself.  The  four  divisions  of 
ancient  Erin,  namelj,  Ullagh,  Layan, 
Gonnacht,  and  Muwan,  were  go- 
verned daring  many  centuries  each 
by  a  partly  independent  king  (Ir. 
Big\  pr.  *Bee'),  one  or  other  of 
these,  whether  lifled  by  election, 
force,  or  otherwise,  being  usually 
recognised  also  as  monarch  of  Erin 
(Ard-Eigh,  High  King).  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  monarch  Tual  Teaghmar 
took  a  portion  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  and  out  of  these  formed  a 
new  territory  called  *  Meath,'  and 
assigned  it  for  the  personal  support 
and  dignity  of  the  Ard-Bigh^  whose 
chief  seat  was  at  Tara. 

The  word  Meath  (Ir.  Mldhe^  pr. 
'  Mee-y& ')  is  by  some  said  to  mean 
*neck'  (Irish  meidhe),  perhaps  as 
forming  the  nexits  between  the  four 
provinces ;  by  others  is  derived  from 
an  aroh-druid  of  the  Nemidians, 
Midhe,  who  in  this  district  kindled 
the  first  fire  after  their  arrival  in 
Erin.  The  word  is  sometimes  Lati- 
nised Media,  as  it  were  *  the  Middle 
Kingdom ' — which  is  at  least  a  natu- 
ral guess  to  make,  but  whether  toler- 
able to  the  philologers  I  cannot  say. 

16.  The  Thirty-two  Counties 

are  English-formed  divisions,  in 
most  cases  founded  on  ancient  Irish 
divisions;  but  with  frequent  and 
often  large  divergencies  of  the  new 
from  the  old  boundaries.  Let  us  take 
them  in  alphabetic  order. 

Antrim  :  modem  Ir.  Anntruim  : 
older  Ir.  Aentrehh,  Aaintrehh,  Ean- 
trobhy  Oentrehh,  Oentribh,  Oentrabh, 
— ^the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
various  forms  apparently  of  Aon 
Bruim,  *  One  Hill.  *  The  word  must 
.be  distinguished  by  the  student  from 


Aendruim,  Oendruim,  the  old.  mine 
of  Nendrum  (*  Nine  Hills'),  umt 
Inis-Mahee,  in  Strangford  LoogL^ 

Of  the  space  of  land  now  s^^ 
*  County  Antrim'  part  was foimerij 
included  in  the  territory  called  BaJU 
Araidhe,  *  the  posterity  of  Araidh ' 
(Latinised  Dalaradia)  ;  part  in  that 
called  DaUEiada.  The  word  Dal 
seems  to  have  been  extended  from 
the  meaning  of  family  or  posterity 
to  signify  thepZoc^  or  district  aipper- 
taining  to  tiiem.  Ar^^dl^f^  was  l^^^^g 
of  all  Ulster,  a.d.  240 :  Carbre  Biada 
was  son  of  Conaire  the  Second, 
monarch  of  Erin,  a.d.  212. 

Abmaqh,  Ir.    Ard    Macha^   'the 
Height  of  Macha.'    Macha  Mong- 
rua  ('of  the  Red  Hair')  in  Irish 
traditional  history  was    a  fiunous 
queen  who  flourished  seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  daugh- 
ter of  ^ec^A^  jBuo^^  Bed  Hugh.  Bed 
Hugh  and  his  cousins  Dithorfaa  and 
Kimbaoth,  by  agreement  ruled  Erin 
in  turn,  each-  for  seven  years ;  and 
at  the  end  of  his  third  reign  of  seven 
years.  Bed  Hugh  was  downed  at 
the  water&ll  thence   called  Eos- 
Aedha-Buaidh,  'As-a-roe.'  Dithoiba 
and  Elimbaoth  having  each  reigned 
7  years  after  this,  Macha  claimed 
to  reign  as  her  Other's  successor. 
She  was  refused,  but  fought  a  battle, 
in  which  she  defeated  both  her  anta- 
gonists.    Dithorba  was  soon  after- 
wards slain,  and  Macha  took  Kim- 
baoth as  her  husband  and  gave  him 
the  sovereignty.  After  his  death  she 
ruled  Erin  for  seven  years.*     She 
built  the  great  fortress  of  Eamaiit 
(Lat.  Ema/nid)  otherwise  Eavvais- 
Macha,  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  where  Armagh  now  stands,  and 
it  remained  during  many  centuries 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster. 
The  laree  earthen  mounds  still  cd- 
circle  the  hill,  which  is  now  cor« 
ruptly  called  *  The  Navan  '  (Ir.  a» 
E amain,  pr.  '  an  Avi&in ').     Legend 
says  that  Queen  Macha  drew  the 
plan  of  the  fort  with  the  neck-pin  of 


'  See  Donegal  Annals,  i.  321,  note.  ■  Donegal  Annak,  O'Douoran,  i.  73. 
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her  mantle  (eo,  'pin,'  mum^  'neck,') 
and  hence  its  name.^ 

Abont  A.D.  450  Ardmacha  (the 
present  ciiy )  '  was  fonnded  by  Saint 
Patrick/  it  having  been  granted  to 
him  by  Dair^,  son  of  Fincha.  *  Twelve 
men  were  appointed  by  him  for 
fonilding  the  town.  He  ordered 
them  to  found  there  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  and  a  church  for  monks, 
for  nuns,  &c.,  for  he  perceived  that 
it  would  be  the  head  and  chief  of 
the  churches  of  Ireland.*^ 

Garlow  :  Ir.  CeUhiorloch,  which 
apparently  signifies  'the  Fourfold 
I^e ;'  but  there  is  now  no  lake  of 
any  sort  at  or  near  the  town.  Per- 
haps the  river  Barrow,  which  flows 
past  it,  may  formerly  have  spread 
beyond  its  present  banks  into  a 
lake-like  form.  In  the  same  part 
of  Ireland  the  waters  of  the  river 
Soir  were  artificially  made  to  flow 
round  Athassil  Abbey,  built  on  its 
banks.^  A  moat  on  the  four  sides 
of  a  building  or  town  might  well 
enough  be  called  Ceithior-loch.  The 
county  took  its  name  from  the  town. 

Cavan:  Ir.  Cahhan  (pr.  'Gawan '), 
*  hollow'  (cf.  Latin,  Gavus).  The 
town  of  Gavan  stands  in  a  hollow, 
and  most  likely  its  name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  counfy,  which  how- 
ever, we  may  note,  is  all  of  it  of 
uneven  surface,  of  round  green  hills 
and  hollows. 

Glare  :  Ir.  Clar :  derivation  very 
doubtful — perhaps  from  Clar,  'a 
plank,'  •  a  wooden  bridge,'  which, 
some  think,  gave  name  to  the  town 
on  the  river  Fergus.  The  town  was 
anciently  called  Glar-mor;  it  is  now 
a  poor  YilloLge,  Mr.  Taylor  (Words 
and  Places')  derives  Glare  from  the 
Anglo-Norman  family  of  that  name, 
an  error  undoubtedly. 

GoRK:  It,  Corca,  'marsh';  some- 
times called  CoTca-inor,  *  the  g^at 
marsh.'  It  was  a  tract  of  low 
ground,  often  flooded,  near  the  (ie- 
houchemeni  of  the  River  Lee.  Hereon 


a  hillock,  Bairre,  alias  Finn  Bairre, 
*  the  fair  Barry  '  (probably  from 
his  complexion),  founded  his  little 
church  in  the  seventh  century. 
Finn  Bairre,  or  Finbar,  is  not  only 
patron  saint  of  Gork,  but  also  of 
Dornoch,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  of 
the  island  of  Barra,  in  the  Hebrides, 
which  is  called  after  him.  The 
parish  of  Eilbarron  too,  in  county 
Donegal,  probably  bears  his  name; 
the  church  there  is  given  as  Gill 
harfinri  in  an  ancient  map.  St.  Fin- 
bar  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome 
with  twelve  companions.  The  pre- 
sent city  of  Gork — the  main  part  of 
it,  south  of  the  river — stands  over 
a  concealed  network  of  running 
waters,  veins  from  the  Lee,  and 
above  the  city  is  the  public  walk 
called  the  Mardyke = '  Marsh-dyke.' 
The  cathedral  of  S.  Finbar  is  now 
in  course  of  re-edification. 

Dbrrt,  alias  Londondbrrt  :  Ir. 
P(H7-0,  *  oak-wood,'  a  common  Irish 
name.  The  first  recorded  settlement 
on  the  hill  above  Lough  Foyle  was 
HBmedDoireGalgaich,  Hhe  oak-wood 
of  thewarrior,'  orelse  *the  oak-wood 
of  Galgach ' — a  chief  who  bore  that 
name,  signifying  *'  warrior  '  (and 
Latinised  Galgacus).  The  famous 
saint  Golumba,  Golum  GUle,  *  Dove 
of  the  Ghurch,'  founded  a  monastery 
and  church  here  a.d.  545,*  *the  place 
having  been  granted  to  him  by  his 
own  tribe,  i.e.,  the  race  of  Gonall 
Oulbann,'  son  of  King  Niall ;  and 
then  the  place  was  called  Deny 
Golumbkill.  In  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age,  Golumbkill  left  Erin  for 
lona,  where  he  founded  a  famous 
monastery.  An  ancient  Irish  poem 
expresses,  as  though  in  the  veiy 
words  of  the  saint,  the  tender  sor- 
row with  which  he,  no  doubt,  did 
look  back  sometimes  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  to  the  churches  he  had 
founded  there,  and  especially  his 
church  on  the  hill  of  Derry  ;  two  of 
the  verses  run  thus,  translated  : 


>  Cormac's  Glossaiy  (W.  S.)  xli 
•  Don.  Ann.  v.  1755,  note. 


'  Donegal  Annals,  Ulster  Annals,  &c. 
*  Anna&  of  Ulster. 
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The  reason  why  I  lore  Deny  10 
For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity ; 
And  for  the  multitude  of  its  white  angels 
From  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

My  Deny,  my  little  oak-groYe, 
My  dwel&ng,  and  my  little  cell ; 
O  eternal  God,  in  hearen  above, 
Woe  be  to  him  who  violates  it!  * 

When  near  seventy  years  old  the 
venerable  Colnmba  came  across  from 
lona,  and  visited  all  the  many  reli- 
gions estabUshments  he  had  founded 
in  Erin,  rmklHng  some  stay  at  his  fa- 
vonrite  monastery  of  Deny.  Seven 
years  after  this  he  died,at  midnight, 
in  his  church  on  lona,  a.d.  Jnne,  597. 

James  L  formed  a  new  comity 
which  was  at  first  called  'Coleraine,' 
bnt  soon  'Londonderry'  instead, 
out  of  the  ancient*  territory  of  Tir 
Eogain^  *  Tyrone,' — ^which  see  below. 
The  portion  called  Innishowen  (Inis 
Eogam,  'Owen's  Island,')  became 
part  of  'county  DonegsJ,'  except 
the  town  and  liberties  of  Derry, 
now  named  ^  Londonderrjy'  which 
were  annexed  to  the  couniy  of  the 
same  name.  '  The  Society  of  the 
Gbvemors  and  Assistants,  London, 
of  the  new  Plantation  of  Ulster ' 
was  incorporated  in  161 3,  the 
Ck>nimon  Councilmen  of  the  City 
of  London,  whom  this  society  re- 
presented, and  afterwards  certain 
also  of  the  city  companies,  thus 
becoming  landlords  of  extensive 
districts  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

The  old  short  name  '  Derry  ' 
(oftener  pronounced  '  Darry  '  and 
'  Dorry ')  holds  its  ground  in  every- 
day use. 

DoNEOAL  :  Ir.  Dwh-tui-nOaU,  'the 
Fort  of  the  Foreigners ' — ^i.e.  pro- 
bably Danes  orother  Old-lforthmen, 
who  would  seem  to  have  raised  an 
earthen  fortress  near  the  mouth  of 
the  small  river  Eske.  The  ford, 
near  the  present  bridge,  was  called 
Athr-nc^nCfaU. 

The  territory  in  which  Dun-na- 
nGall  stood  was  called  Tir  OonaU, 
'  the  Land  of  Gonal,'  i.e.  Conal  Gul- 


ban,  fifth  century,  son  of  IdnglTial. 
Of  this  territory,  the  chi^Hidiip 
came  into  the  O'Donnell  bai^  in 
the     twelfUi     oentuiy,    and    T^ 
Donnell  built,  circa  1474,  a  iU» 
castle  on  the  site   of  the  aikckoi 
rath  or  fort.     This  was  mined  in 
1601    by    Bed    Hugh,    before  he 
marched  off  to  Kinsale  to  join  ^le 
Spaniards,  lest  it  should  straigihs 
the  hands  of  the  English.     1%r- 
Gonnell     with     Innishowen     wis 
formed  into  a  county,  under  the 
name  of  '  Don^al,'  by  James  L,  in 
the  'settlement  of  Ulster.'    Baal 
Brooke,  an  English  settler,  it  pro- 
bably was  who  built  in  turn  on  the 
ground  of  the  old  d4n  and  later 
castle,  a  Tudoresque  mansion,  the 
roofless  and  ivied  waUs  of  which 
still  remam.      The    town  has  ila 
name  from  the  fort,  and  the  county 
fromthetown.    The  word  GoZI  dttH 
be  examined  further  on. 

Down:  It.  Dun  (pr.  'Doon*), 
'Fort.'  Couniy  from  tihe  town. 
Ancient  name,  in  full,  Dun^da^leaik' 
ghlas,  'Fort  of  the  Two  Broken 
Locks,  or  Fetters  ' — origin  of  which 
is  unknown  to  me.  Saint  Patrick 
founded  a  church  at  this  pboe ;  and 
when  he  died  (at  Sahhd^  Said,  L& 
'  Bam '),  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  said  church  '  with  great  kononr 
and  veneration,'  a.i>.  493,  according 
to  the  Donegal  annalists.  Thereafter 
the  place  was  usually  called  Dm- 
Phatdraigy  'Downpatrick' — shortly, 
'Down.'  In  Ireland  it  was  not^ 
and  is  not,  customaiy  to  use  tJie 
title  of '  Saint.'  With  a  simple  reve- 
rence the  people  called  the  holy  men 
and  women  among  them  merely  by 
their  names,  often  affectknatdy 
prefixing.  3fo,  'my,'  or  I>o,  'Ihy.' 
'Patrick's  Day,' '  Stephen's  Green,' 
&c.,  are  still  ihe  usual  forms,  lo 
early  times  the  Irish  did  not  call 
their  children  by  a  saint's  nsme 
without  prefixing  CKUa^  'serrant,' 
as  Gilpalxick,  GHlbride,  &c. 

Dublin:   Jr. Atk-^liaih^nbklmne^ 


Don.  Ann.  ii.  1081.    Stokei,  Gloeses  ( i860)  p.  56. 
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<ihe  Ford  of  Hnidles  of  the  Black 
Fool,'  more  commonly  given  Ath^ 
eUaih^  '  Hurdleford,'  or  BadHe^aih' 
<^ia<A, 'Hnrdlefordtown.'  Bubhlinn^ 
'Black  PooV  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  estuary  or  part  of  the 
estnary  of  the  Liffey.  They  were 
foreigners,  probably,  who  picked  out 
the  Dfibh  Unn  (Latinised  JEJ&^ana), 
and  fixed  that  far  the  name  of  this 
place  (m  the  dark-wafcered  Liffey, 
at  the  lowest  ford  over  the  river, 
jast  before  it  expanded  into  its 
estoary — ^naturally  an  early  place 
of  settlement.  Ptolemy  (abont  a.  d. 
140)  sets  a  town  there — ^  Civitas 
Eblana.'  The  Northmen  took  Ath- 
eliaih^  A.D.  836,  according  to  the 
Donegal  annalists,  and  in  their 
hands  it  began  to  take  rank  as 
capital.  There  were  several  minor 
places  in  Erin  called  Ath-cliaih^ 
'  Hnzdleford.' 

The  connty  of  Dublin  has  its 
name  from  the  city. 

Fbbxinaqh:  Ir.  Fir  Mcmadeh, 
which  some  have  interpreted  '  Men 
of  the  Marsh-lands,'  others,  '  Men 
of  the  Monks '  (Fecar,  pi.  fir,  is  *  tw ' ) ; 
bntO'Donovan  says  {Book  of  Bights, 
p.  173,  note)  the  Mancha,  or 
Monaigh,  were  a  Leinster  Izibe, 
descoided  from  Monach,  son  of 
CMlioll  Mor;.  a  branch  of  these 
settled  at  Longh  Erne,  and  gave 
name  to  Fir  Manaich,  ^  the  Men  of 
Monach,'  i.e.  the  Mancha,  or  Mo- 
naigh Tribe.  They  possessed  this 
territory  before  the  O'Hegneys  and 
the  Magnires. 

OAliWAT:  Ir.  OaUimh  (pron. 
*'  Gailiv ').  Name  of  the  rapid  river 
flowing  out  of  Longh  Corrib,^- 
thence  of  the  town.  The  river  said  ^ 
to  have  been  named,  in  very  ancient 
times,  after  a  woman  drowned 
therein.  '  Gonniy  Galway '  formed, 
temp.  Efiz.,  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord-deputy. 

Kerbt:      L^.    Kiarraighej    from 


Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Boy  and 
Meave,  queen  of  G<»maught,  two 
£unous  personages  in  Lrish  tradi- 
tionary history,  who  are  described 
as  flourishing  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era.  Kiar  and  his  de- 
scendants ruled  in  this  part. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Desmond 
(Deas  Mufvcmj  *  Soui^i  Munster ') 
was  formed  into  counties  Cork  and 
Keny,  in  a.d.  12  id,  reign  of  King 
John. 

KiLBABE :  Jx.  OiU-Dara^  *  Church 
of  the  Oak.'  Saint  Bridget  got  a 
grant  of  this  low  hill  rising  out  of 
&e  Curragh,  and  there  founded 
her  church,  and  gave  it  this  name : 
*Por  tiiere  was  a  very  lofty  Oak 
there,  which  Saint  Bridget  much 
delighted  in,  and  gave  it  ner  bless- 
ing :  some  of  the  progeny  whereof 
still  remains,'  says  Father  Colgan, 
writing  circa  1645.2  The  death 
of  the  saint,  in  her  seventieth  year 
(placed  by  different  authorities  at 
A.D.  523, 525,  and527),  is  recorded  in 
the  Donegal  Annals,  under  a.d.  525, 
*SaintBrigHt'  [ie.  *Fiery Arrow'] 
^virgin.  Abbess  of  Kill-dara.  .  .  . 
Brighit  was  she  who  never  turned 
her  mind  or  attention  from  the 
Lord  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  .  .  . 
she  spent  her  time  diligently  serving 
the  Ix^rd,  performing  wonders  and 
mirades,  healing  every  disease  and 
every  malady,  as  her  Life  relates, 
untQ  she  resigned  her  spirit  to 
heaven,  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  February ;  and  her  body  was  in- 
terred at  Dtin  [Downpatrick],  in 
the  same  tomb  with  Patrick,  with 
honour  and  veneration.' 

It  is  now  believed,  however,  by 
the  learned  that  Saint  Bridget's 
body  was  really  buried  by  the  alfcar 
at  Eildare,  and  that  the  story  of 
finding  the  bodies  of  the  Three 
Miracle- Workers  (Trias  Tha/wmat- 
urga)  at  Down,  in  a.d.  1185,  ^^^ 
an  invention  for  selfish  ends. 


'  In  OTlahert/fl 

'  *QiieTctis  emm  altissima,'  &c.     Fourth  Life  of  Saint  Bridget  in  Colgan's  THm 
2%aumattuya, 
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KiLKENNT :  Ir.  OilUchainnich^  i.e. 
'the  Chnrcli  [cella^  of  Saint  Canioe.' 
This  samt,  who  founded  his  church 
here,  died  circa  a.d.  598.  The  pre- 
sent cathedral,  probably  on  the 
same  site,  dates  from  a.d.  1180. 
The  county,  taking  its  name  from 
the  town,  was  founded  in  King 
John's  reign,  and  made  to  include 
great  part  of  the  old  territory  of 
Ossory. 

Kjng's  County:  (chief  town, 
Philipstown).  Formed  by  Lord- 
Deputy  Sussex,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  A.D.  1557,  out  of 
parts  of  the  old  territories  of  OffiJy, 
Ely  O'CarroU,  and  Meath. 

Leitrim  :  Ir.  Liath-drovnij  '  the 
Gray  Hill,'  frt}m  the  situation  of 
the  town.  County  named  from 
town. 

The  large  district  of  Brefri^,  in 
Connaught,  extending  from  KeUs 
to  DrumclifT,  near  Sligo,  was  formed, 
temp.  Eliz.,  into  counties  Cavanand 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan  was  declared 
part  of  Ulster. 

LiMEBiCK :  Ir.  Luim  rC  each  (=5 
eqyms^  <9nroc,  S'krit.  o^cm),  '  the 
Horse's  Leap.'  This  was  the  old 
name  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  given 
from  some  story  or  legend  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  came  into  use  as 
the  name  of  the  Danish  fortress  on 
the  river  where  the  city  now  stands. 
The  author  of  Words  and  Places 
erroneously  takes  Limerick  to  be  a 
Danish  word.  The  county  has  its 
name  from  the  city. 

LoNGFOBD:  It.  LoTtg-phuirtj  or 
phort.  Its  full  name  was  Long- 
phort-uuFearghaUl,  from  the  O'Fer- 
ralls,  chieftains,  who  partly  retained 
their  hold  here  till  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  AnghaUe  (pr. 
^Anally ') ,  asthe  territory  was  named, 
was  formed  into  a  county  by  Lord- 
DeputySirHenrySidney.  Anciently, 
Anally  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Meath.  Long  in  Irish  (either  cog- 
nate with  or  derived  from  the  Lal^ 


hngus)  usually  means  'e^'  the 
length  of  the  first-seen  shi^  bang 
so  remarkable  in  companaoiL  inik 
the  usual  coracles  and  littie  \aik. 
Lung  is  an  Old  Northern  wori  ht 
ship.     Longford  is  often  explttnei 
'skip-harbour/   bnt  this  does  Dofc 
answer  to  the  position  of  the  piaee. 
PuiH  OTphort  means  also  an  abodeor 
residence;  and O'Donovan, withoet 
special  ezplanationy  translates  LoDg- 
phort  as  '  fortress  or  fortified  regi> 
dence,'^    adding    tiiat,    *  acoordisg 
to  the  tradition  of  the  ooontry  & 
fortress  to  which,    this  name  wbs 
originally  applied  occnpied  the  site 
of  the  present  barracks  of  Longford.* 
There  were  two  other  Long-phorts 
—L.Bothkiib, '  Bothlabh'sEartresB,' 
now    Dunrally    (Qneen's  Goontj), 
and  L.  ui  MJuxdctdhainy  *•  O'Maddeii's 
fortress,'  now  Longford  (co.  LoDg- 
ford).     The  name  is  certainly  ob- 
scure.    Two  guesses :  might  Xon^- 
phort  with   the   general    sense   of 
'  harbour,'  '  place  of  security/  have 
been  transferred  to  a  inland   for- 
tress P  or,  may  Long  in  tizis  case 
mean  Hong,'   and  Latug^hori  *the 
Long  House,  or  Building?' 

LocTH,  Ir.  Lughmagk  (pr.  Loo- 
wagh),  a  very  ancient  name — per- 
haps *•  The  Plain  of  Lngh  ' :  and  who 
was  Lugh  ?  But  the  word  is  some- 
times written  Xru^Amoi^A,  which  may 
mean*  The  Plain  of  Herba'*  Here 
was  founded,  it  would  appear,  one 
of  the  earliest  religious  establish- 
mente  in  Erin,  and  Mochta,  one  of 
the  companions  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
first  Bishop  of  Louth.  The  ruiiis  of 
an  abbey,  built  on  or  near  the  ori- 
ginal site,  still  remain  beside  the 
village.  '  County  Louth'  was  formed 
in  !^ng  John's  reign,  and  was  in* 
eluded  in  '  the  English  Pale.'  The 
land  was  previously  part  of  the 
territory  of  Orgiall,  and  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ulster. 

Mato:  Ir.  Maigh^eOy  'Plain  of 
Yew-trees.'  St.  Colman,  an  Irisfa- 
man,    Bishop    of   Tiindisfame,   zd 


>  Don.  Azm.  i.  496,  note,  ir.  957,  note. 


Golgan,  Ada  8ane^  p.  731. 
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I^orthnmberland,  retomed  to  Eijn 
in  A.D.  664,  with  about  30  English 
inoTLk8,and  having  purchased  Jlfat^^ 
eo,  *Tew-tree  Plain,*  from  a  chief- 
tain, there  established  a  monastery 
and  church ;  after  which  the  place 
Tvas  commonly  called  lfat<^^eo-na- 
SaoDom^ '  Mayo  of  the  Saxons.*  Mayo 
^Te  name  to  a  bishop's  see,  which 
-was  annexed  to  Tnam  in  1559.^ 
The  English  'connfy  Mayo'  was 
founded  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  yew-tree  appears  in  many 
Irish  names.  (}erald  de  Barn,  called 
Cambrensis  ('the  Welshman')  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  who  visited  Ire- 
land in  1 183,  and  again  in  1 185-6, 
staying  each  time  about  a  year,  and 
who  lectured  at  Oxford  on  that 
strange  island,  says  he  never  saw 
so  many  yew-trees  in  any  of  the 
other  countries  he  had  visited.^ 

MoKAOHAK:  Ir.  AfiimeoeAan,  mean- 
ing very  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
the  Monaigh  tribe^see  Fermanagh. 
Muin  is '  the  back' ;  mi^me, '  a  brake 
or  thicket.'  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  Done^  anna- 
lists before  the  year  1462,  when  '  a 
monastery  of  Fnars  minor  was  com- 
menced at  Muineachan.'  *  County 
Monaghan '  was  formed  regn.  Eliz. 
It  was  partof  the  territory  of  Orgiall, 
Anglic^  *  Oriel.' 

Qubbn'sCounty  (chief  town  Mary- 
borough) :  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  a.d.  1557,  out  of 
parts  of  the  old  territories  of  Leix, 
Ossory,  and  Ofl&Jy. 

EoscomcON :  Ir.  Boa  Chomam, 
*  Saint  Coman's  Wood.'  There  are 
two  Saint  Gomans — one  who  was  a 
young  man  in  a.d.  550,  another  who 
died  circa  a.d.  746,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain by  which  of  the  two  the  monas- 
tery of  Bos-Ghomain  was  founded.' 
According  to  Colgan  (Acta  SanciO' 
rum),  it  was  the  later  Coman. 

Sligo  :  Ir.  Sligeach  (pr.  *  Shlee- 
gay ')  the  old  name*  of  the  short 


river  (now  called  Garogue)  flowing 
from  beautiful  Lough  Gill  to  the 
sea;  thence  the  town  built  on  its 
banks  took  name,  and  from  the 
town  the  county.  As  to  the  deri- 
vation of  SUgeach,  the  name  of  the 
river  (which  is  tidal  below  the 
town),  8Uge  is  a 'shell,'  Sligeach 
'  shelly,'  and  on  this  a  guess  might 
be  founded.  (Compare  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Snegal,  and  the  English 
snail.) 

TiPPERABT :  Ir.  Tioprait-  (or  Tohar-) 
Aramn,  *  The  Well  of  Ara.'  Ara, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  territory, 
and  also  of  a  small  river  therein. 
This  well,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town  of  Tipperary,  is  now  closed 
up.  *  It  was  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  Biver  Ara,  behind  Mr. 
O'Leary's  house,  the  front  of  which 
is  in  the  main  street  of  Tipperary.'* 
From  the  town,  as  usual,  the  county 
has  its  name. 

Tyrone  :  Ir.  Tir  Eogam^  *  Land 
(terra)  of  Owen.'  Eogan,  or  Owen, 
was  the  son  of  King  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  fifbh  century.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  Kinel  Eogan, 
*  Tribe  of  Owen,'  took  the  name  of 
Ui^Niall,  'O'Neill'  The  head  of 
this  family  ruled  Tir  Eogain  down 
to  its  final  occupation  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  reign  of  James  I.®  Out 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Tir  Eo' 
gain  were  then  formed  the  'County 
Tyrone  '  and  '  County  London- 
derry.' It  also  comprised  Innish- 
owen  ('Owen's  Island')  and  part 
of  Baphoe. 

Westmbath,  part  of  the  ancient 
Irish  kingdom  of  Meath,  was 
formed  into  a  county  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.  It  included  some 
of  the  same  territory  as  the  Irish 
district  called  Icurthar  Midhe,  but 
not  all. 

Wateefobd  —  Corrupted  from 
Old-Northern.  The  Irish,  when 
speaking  in  their  native  language, 


>  See  Donegal  AxmaU,  aj>.  1209,  note. 

*  See  Don.  Ann.  i.  349,  note. 

*  Note  by  O'Donovan  in  Don.  Ann.  vol.  vi.  p.  0051. 


*  Topog.  Hibern.  c.  x. 

*  Don.  Ann.  vi.  1975. 

*  See  Don.  Ann.  iii.  257. 
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nerer  use  tbis  name,  but  call  ihe 
place  Port'Lairge,  often  interpreted 
'  Port  of  the  Thigh/  and  said  to 
be  from  itfl  shape  on  the  map ; 
in  O'Donoyan's  opinion  the  port  is 
named  after  Lairge  or  Larao,  a 
Danish  leader,  mentioned  in  the 
Donegal  AnTials,  a.d.  9  5 1 .  Bat  this, 
I  own,  seems  to  me  very  nnlikelj, — 
namely,  that  the  Irish  should,  so 
late  as  the  tenth  century,  fix  the 
name  of  a  foreigner  on  one  of 
their  chief  localities.  O'Cony 
(Lectores,  p.  50)  translates  from 
an  ancient  MS.  '  Port  Laighaire  or 
Port  LairgS.*  A  very  ancient  name 
for  the  harbonr  is  Loch  Da  Caoeh, 
•Lake  of  the  Two  Blind  Ones?'* 
or  else  Dacasch,  a  woman's  name. 
As  to  *Waterford,'  O'Donovan 
says*  it  was  '  imposed  by  the  Danes 
or  Norsemen,  who  write  it  Vedra^ 
^ordr^  which  is  supposed  to  signify 
"  weather  bay,"  '  and  Dr.  Todd  also 
says  *  Vedrafiordr,  meaning  Wea- 
ther-haven' ;'  but  vefhn  in  Norse 
is  een.  plur.  of  ve^,  a  ram,  or 
we&er.  *  This  very  bay'  (writes 
to  me  a  learned  Icelandic  friend,^ 
now  in  England)  'is  so  called  in 
theKorma^  Saga,  ch.  16.  .  . .  The 
name  Yet$raQ6r£r  is  also  given  in 
one  of  the  staves  in  Grettu^'s  Saga 
to  a  firth  in  Iceland,  which  was 
called  and  is  BtOl  called  Bam-firth. 
The  cause  of  that  bay  being  so  called 
is  alleeed  by  the  author  of  the 
Landnamab6k  to  have  been  that  the 
first  settler  found  there  two  rams 
(wild)  first  of  all  animals.' 

WsxFOBD,  an  Old-Northem  name, 
is  of  doubtful  meaning.  .The  Irish 
name  is  Loch  Ghmum,  or  Loch 
Oarmmn,  Carman  (derivation  un- 
known) 'was  a  seat  of  the  Kings 
of  Leinster,  and  its  site  is  occu- 


pied by  the  present  tomotWez. 
ford.'^  The  district  was  putdttb 
territory  of  {TtUZuuibeQa^l  Ibe 
Northern  freebooters  begu  ha. 
raids  upon  Ireland  aboat  A.a  795 
We  trace  them  down  the  cast  eovt 
in  the  names  Strangford,  CirliBe- 
ford,  Lambay,  Howth,  Dalkej,lid. 
low,  Arklow,  Wexford,  Waterfai 
Wexford  is  on  the  eart  coast,  jti 
they,  coming  from  tbe  west»  nigh 
possibly  have  named  the  faaj  Feii- 
fiordr  P  Again  some  of  the  5or. 
themers  caSed  the  Iiish  YeAmaiK 
and  thus  '  West '  and  ' Iriah'  may 
have  become  convertible  terau, 
and  Ves^on^  meaa  merelj  ^  Iiish 
Bay '  P  Giraldus  CambreiiBu  initei 
it  'Weisefordia,'— F««ij5ofdr  in 
Old- Northern  would  be  'Mnddjr 
Bay^'  At  Bagan-bon  a  bodj  d 
English  invaders  landed,  as  ilfies 
of  Mac-Mnrrongh,  in  Maj,  1169, 
seven  hundred  yean  ago.  Tbu 
county  and  Waterford  we»  farawd 
in  King  John's  reign,  fcftn  oeo- 
turies  before  the  fonnatioii  d  tbe 
Ulster  counties  by  James  L 

WiCKLOW,  unexplained;  ahaost 
certainly  Old-Northem.  mis'baj,' 
•  bight,'  or  *  creek,'  and  yftw^ 
(*creeker,'  as  it  were)  asea-prowlCT, 
who  coasted  about;  or,  possibly, 
who  issued  from  Viken  CThe 
Bay'),  an  old  name  of  the  Slager 
Back.<^  GKraldusCambransiB  writes 
Wicklow  *  Wykingelo/  The  last 
syllable,  *lo,'  maybetheOId-Nor. 
them  word  logr^  *  water,'  espedallj 
'  the  sea ';  and  the  whole  FSIm^. 
The  Irish  name  (to  tiiis  day)  both 
for  town  and  county  is  Ofl-Aw^. 
i.e.  Church  of  St  Mantan.  *Connty 
Wicklow'  was  fonned  in  iherogB 
of  James  I.  It  was  part  of  ^ 
ancient  territoiy  of  O'KinHhrilagk 


>  Don.  Ann.  A.1L  3506.  s  Don.  Ann.  i  493,  notse. 

*  Oogadh  OaedM  re  ChUaibk  'TheWar  of  theOaodhil  vithtfaeGull,'ed.n^M 
(Becoid  Seriee,  1 867 ^.    See  *  Waterford '  in  bis  index. 

*  Mr.  Eirikr  MagnnsBon.  •  Book  of  Bights,  p.  101,  a. 

*  Note.  Vikin,  i.  e.  The  Vik  or  WiA.  Thia  word  appears  in  many  names  in  &igi*^ 
and  Scotland.  The  Scotch,  too,  still  speak  of  the  tpici  of  yoor  month,  ie.tlM0OfMr  5 
nook.    But  obser7e  that  in  many  names  the  wick  or  wich  la  from  vieut,  oliss,  'boe^ 

'  ooUeotion  of  honsea.'  .     , 
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So  much  for  the  names  of  the 
counties,  of  which  two  are  of  £ng- 
lisli  origin,  three  apparently  of  Old- 
lS*orthem,  and  27  of  Irish  (including 
Westmeath).  The  divisions  them- 
selves are  all  of  English  formation, 
amd  were  made  at  various  times  ex- 
tending over  more  than  four  cen- 
turies. In  most  cases  the  new  is 
rounded  on  an  ancient  Irish  division, 


but  in  no  case  (imless  Fermanagh 
be  an  exception)  is  it  identical  with 
the  other  in  boundary.  Most  of  the 
counties  are  named  aiter  their  chief 
towns. 

IJ'ext  month,  with  permission,  we 
shall  try  to  exj^lain  the  names  of 
a  great  number  of  towns  and  other 
places  in  Ireland. 
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Book  II. — Mb.  Oliphaut's  Powee  at  its  Height. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
AN  ADVBNTURE. 


rE  lunch  in  front  of  the  water- 
fall  went  off  merrily.  Kate 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  flnng  her 
good-natured  badinage  at  each  of 
her  guests  in  turn.  She  spared 
Fothergill,  indeed,  contrary  to  her 
usual  habit,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  merciless  to  Holden,  with 
whom  her  ladyship  was  really 
angry,  she  could  not  tell  why,  ex- 
cept that,  since  his  interview  with 
Fothergill,  he  had  been  perceptibly 
reserved  with  her,  and  was  still  more 
so  to-day. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Frank 
took  out  his  water-colours  and 
began  a  rough  sketch  of  the  view 
before  him.  The  scene  was  cer- 
tainly a  grand  one,  for  there  had 
been  two  or  three  days'  rain,  and 
the  stream  was  in  full  force.  Di- 
rectly in  front  it  threw  itself 
down  a  precipice  of  ninety  feet, 
broken  only  by  a  few  sharp  rocks, 
on  which  part  of  the  descending 
water  struck  and  was  instantly 
dashed  into  spray,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  torrent  rushed  down 
unbroken  to  the  deep  circular  pool 
below.  Even  there,  so  great  was 
the  speed  and  mass  of  the  falling 
stream,  that  it  forced  its  way  down 
still,  and  then,  bounding  up  again 
with  much  angiy  foam  and  bub- 
bling, spread  itself  out  in  waves 
that  grew  less  in  height  as  they 
widened  till  they  sank  altogether 
in  the  still  and  terribly  dark  water 
at  the  sides  of  the  pool  below  the 
cliffs.  The  picture  was  completed 
by  a  semicircular  wall  of  grey 
limestone,  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  varied  here  and  there  by  a 
stunted  yew  or  mountain-ash  that 
had  contrived  in  some  strange  way 
to  get  foothold  in  the  crevices  far 
overhead. 


'  What  colour.  Miss  01ipluait,ik» 
you  think  one  sboold  paint  yia 
water  in  the  middle  of  tiie  Mr' 
asked  Frank. 

*  Violent  green,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Holden.  Pray  do  not  talk  any  mstt 
"shop."' 

'  Kate ! '  remonstrated  Don. 

*  That  is  the  one  advantage,'  re- 
plied Holden,  laughing,  *  which  yoa 
amateurs  have  over  us  professioiab: 
we  must  talk  and  think  " shop"  bQ 
day.' 

*  Think  it  as  much  as  you  lib- 
nobody  will  care ;  only  do  not  gire 
us  the  benefit  of  it.  If  pa  will 
talk,  give  ns  a  glowing  description 
of  the  w&ter&ll.  You  might  pe^ 
haps  make  yourself  amusing  in  that 
way  instead  of  brooding  over  that 
water-colour.' 

'Certainly,'  replied  Frank,  taking 
up  with  imperturbable  good  hmnonr 
the  challenge  thus  scornfuUythrown 
down;  *if  you  think  such  a  descrip- 
tion would  please  any  one. 

*  What  you  have  before  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,'  he  continued, quiet- 
ly,  and  going  on  with  his  paintuig  as 
he  talked,  *  is  a  mighty  temple,  di- 
vinely beautiful,  as  you  see,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  It 
was  built  ages  and  ages  of  immeasnr- 
able  89ons  before  man  had  a  historyor 
was  thought  of,  in  the  dim  nebnJoas 
era  before  time  was,  and  when  there 
were  strange  races  on  a  stiange 
earth.  The  architects  were  tiny 
beings  that  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  at  the  bottgrn  of  the  sea,  and, 
cheered  in  their  green  twilight  onlj 
by  the  faint  murmurs  of  the  waves 
overhead,  reared  the  walls  painfUIv 
and  lovingly  course  by  course,— 
giving  their  lives,  millions  oiu^ 
to  the  task ;  the  bones  of  coon&s 
generations  are  built  into  the  gi^ 
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structare  just  where  they  died  at 
their  work.  When  the  rough  ma- 
sonry was  done  at  last,  the  gnomes, 
that  have  enpremacy  over  the  fires 
nnderground,  lifted  the  thing  np,  as 
it  was,  on  their  huge  shoulders,  and 
by  main  strength  raised  it  from  the 
silent  sea-bed  and  placed  it  here 
for  the  winds  to  harden,  and  the 
rains  to  polish,  and  the  lightnings 
to  chisel  out  into  arch,  architrave, 
and  column.  Thus  all  the  elements 
contributed  their  part  to  form  or 
beautify  the  great  building,  and,  in 
tbe  course  of  a  few  millions  of  cen- 
turies more,  it  was  pretty  nearly  as 
complete  as  you  see  it  now, — ^with 
its  vast  and  solemn  amphitheatre- 
its  long  arcades  rich  in  all  glorious 
fretwork  and  tracery — its  cyolopean 
buttresses  stage  on  stage — its  as- 
piring towers,  battlements,  and  pin- 
nacles above — ^its  vaults  of  gloom 
underneath,  and  the  glittering  mo- 
saic of  its  many-tinted  waters. 

'  The  worshippers  at  this  temple. 
Miss  Mansfield,  are  the  Spirits  of 
the  Earth ;  what  seems  to  us  spray 
is  the  incense  they  are  offering; 
and  what  we  think  the  thunder  of 
the  water-fell  is  their  prayer,  going 
np  for  ever  and  ever  to  the  throne 
of  God.' 

•  There  will  be  some  painters  for 
the  shrine,  you  will  see,  Dora,'  said 
Elate  aloud. 

'There  are  six.  Miss  Oliphant,' 
replied  Frank,  'and  all  immortal, 
— ^the    ministering    priests  of  the 
Almighty,    Spring    and    Summer, 
Autumn    and  Winter,  with  their 
attendant  Levites,  Day  and  Night. 
Each  of  these  comes  in  due  order 
and  succession  to  touch  the  walls 
and  the  rich  hangings  of  the  temple 
with  his  own  colours.     Their  styles 
are  widely  different,  but  they  are 
all  gresit  artists,  and  their  work  is 
so  beautiful  that  you  always  like 
the  last  painting  of  the  temple  best. 
Autumn,  as  you  see,  prefers  gor- 
geous purples  blending  with  russet 
and    gold    and    men    and  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.    Night  is  all 
for  dark  grey ;  while  Winter,  who 
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is  an  old  fellow,  uses  a  great  deal 
of  flake-white.' 

'  Poor  things,  what  confusion  and 
quarrelling  there  must  be  among 
the  six  artists ! '  said  Kate. 

'  None  whatever ;  each  of  them 
knows  his  time,  and  they  are  all 
gentlemen,'  returned  Frank  with  a 
sly  glance;  and  Miss  Oliphant 
blushed  a  little,  not  quite  knowing 
whether  the  last  word  was  a  hit  at 
herself  through  the  sex. 

'  But  I  say,  Holden,  have  they  no 
sermons  ?'  asked  the  parson. 

'  Unless  you  favour  them  some- 
times when  you  are  here  fishing  by 
yourself,  Truman,  I  believe  no  ser- 
mons are  ever  preached  in  the  tem- 
ple. Instead,  there  is  music,  sweet 
and  solemn,  played  by  spirits  far 
away  beneath  the  amber  waters  in 
the  recesses  of  the  inmost  shrine. 
The  strains  never  cease,  inextricably 
linked  together  night  and  day  with 
surge  and  swell,  vibration  and 
"  dying  fall " — ^but  all  of  it  is  beyond 
comparison  of  mortal  instruments.' 
'  Rather  monotonous,  though,  the 
music,  is  it  not  P '  asked  Fothergill, 
with  a  yawn. 

'  Ah,  that  is  because  a  single  bar 
of  their  music  lasts  much  longer 
of  course  Ihan  an  ordinary  man's 
life.  We  cannot  measure  their 
time  by  ours,  you  see :  but  if  you 
come  again  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  or  so — ^you'll  be  trans- 
formed, Fothergill,  into  a  good- 
natured  cherub  by  that  time  '  (this 
parenthesis  excited  a  little  laughter 
at  the  cynic's  expense) — *  why,  the 
spirits  will  prolMibly  have  finished 
this  tune  and  begun  another.  Nor 
again  is  this  beautiful  drapery  of 
trees,  ferns,  and  grass,  the  usual 
state  of  the  temple :  true,  these  were 
there  long  before  man  crept  from 
the  dust  of  earth,  but  they  are  only 
up  for  a  day  after  all — one  of  the 
gala-days  of  the  immortals ;  just  as 
your  church  at  Christmas,  Truman, 
is  hung  for  a  single  morning  with 
ivy  which  is  taken  down  the  next.' 
*  Ve-ry  good,'  applauded  the  in- 
cumbent^ seeing  that  Holden  had 
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done :  '  yoaVe  onlj  made  one  onds* 
sion  that  I  can  tell:  youVe  said 
nothing  about  the  -swarms  of  trout 
there  are  in  the  pool ;  now  to  my 
mind,  they're  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  thing/.  Then,  as 
evening  was  coming  on,  it  was  de- 
cided that  after  walking  ronnd  to 
look  at  the  Force  from  above,  the 
parfy  should  return  to  the  carriages. 

*How  harsh  you  were  to  Mr. 
Holden,  Kate,'  said  Dora^  as  she 
made  her  way  by  her  Mend's  side 
up  the  slope  of  the  glen;  'I  am 
sore  he  must  feel  your  sarcasms 
veiy  much.' 

'  I  only  hope  he  does ;  but  never 
fear,  he  has  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros, 
that  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
dislike  him.' 

'O  Kate,  why?' 

<Well well never    mind 

why; — did  my  wise  little  Mentor 
never  find  out  that  I  am  wretchedly 
capricious?  It  was  one  of  my 
whims.' 

'  Nay,  you  are  not  capricious,  and 
I  never  knew  you  severe  on  any 
one  before,  except  indeed  the  three 
saints.' 

Kate  laughed.  '  Yes^  that  was 
very  good  ^n,  and  they  deserved 
it.  But  why  does  Mr.  Holden,  after 
being  so,  pleasant  at  first,  why  does 

he but  he  is  not  worth  talking 

about.    Dear  me,  how  steep  it  is ! ' 

<  He  is  worth  talking  abDut^'  an- 
swered the  other,  determined  in  her 
gentle  way  to  set  the  world  to 
rights.  'There  are  very  few  gentle* 
men  who  would  have  taken  so 
quietly  the  sharp  things  you  said 
to  him ;  and  his  description  of  the 
waterfall,  so  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand him,  was  very  fine  indeed/ 

*  Florid,  veir;  and  all  fxom 
Buskin,  whom  he  swears  by — only 
spoiled  in  the  stealing.  You  have 
a  pretty  brooch  there.' 

, '  You  must  have  seen  my  brooch 
a  hundred  times,  ]^ate.' 

*  Perhaps  I  have. — And  you  really 
think  I  did  manage  to  ffall  him  a 
little?/    ,         ,  ,  ... 

*  Surely  you  saw  that  yourself.* 


'  Then,  I  asn  very  glad,  tad  IH 
do  it  again,'  sttd  the  other  fiera^; 
but  Dora  thought  it  best  to  be^ibt 
whilst  her  friend  was  in  tiua  ttiv^ 
mood. 

After  half  an  hoar's  climb  the 
party  stood  near  ihe  place  nbet* 
the  water  began  its  descent  Fran 
this  position  they  could  onlj  see 
part  of  the  fall,  the  lower  half  bang 
hidden  by  projecting  rocks  and 
clouds  of  spray :  but  periu^N  tbe 
very  mystery  made  the  scene  mo» 
striking,  and  they  loitered  about 
admiring  the  furious  nnbesitaliiig 
plunge  of  the  torrent  into  wbat  now 
appeared  a  bottomless  pandemo- 
nium; the  cliffs  and  winding  glen 
below  being  darkened  and  made 
more  terrific  by  the  failing  twih'glii 

Holden  had  seated  himself  on  the 
bank  'to  catch  a  grand  bit  of 
colour,'  and  Potherg^l  bad  wan- 
dered forty  or  fifty  yards  np  the 
stream  to  indulge  bis  own  reflec- 
tions, when  the  attention  of  both 
was  aroused  by  a  plnnge,  heard 
above  ihe  monotonons  roar  of  the 
fall.  Screams  followed,  and  one 
terrified  shriek,  in  whicb  Fottieififl 
recognised  Miss  Mansfield's  ?oice: 
*Help,  help — for  God's  sake,  help, 
Mr.  FothergiU.' 

William  ran  to  the  place  wberea 
frightened  group  was  collected  on 
the  bank,  and  there  was  Dora  with 
the  rest  of  the  ladies,  (Hie  or  two  on 
their  knees,  some  screaming,  some 
rushing  here  and  there,  bnt  fldl  veir 
pale  and  looking  hard  attbesam^ 
point  in  the  strram. 

*  There— there,  Mr.  FotbergH' 
cried  Dora,  pointing  as  be  cameap 
breathless;  andashelcfokedbeper- 
oeived  something  in  the  water  wi& 
a  white  patch  or  fiice  attached— 
another  eddy  of  tiie  sfcream  tamed 
the  white  face  towards  bim,  and  he 
saw  it  was  Kate's. 

She  was  always  too  ventaresome, 
and. to  get  abetter  view  of  tiiefeU 
had  been  standing  on  tba  v^ 
edge  of  a  rock  whidi  oTBrbnngtw 
stream*  The  rock  gave  waj,  «» 
there  she  was. 
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As  William  sprang  from  tHe 
group  to  the  point  opposite  the  un- 
happy girl,  he  hesitated  what  to  do. 
The  torrent  was  several  yards  in 
breadth,  and  though  only  four  or 
five  feet  deep  was  boiling  along 
■mth  a  speed  and  fhry  that  would 
sweep  the  strongest  man  off  his 
feet  Even  an  attempt  to  swim  it 
seemed  the  wildest  folly ;  for  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  yards 
a^way  was  the  fall,  and  any  one 
going  over  would  either  strike  the 
rocks  half-way  down  or  be  drowned 
at  the  bottom.  Towards  the  brink, 
too,  the  stream,  as  if  gathering 
speed  for  its  leap,  was  hurrying  on 
faster  and  faster  every  yard. 

*If  there  were  the  most  infini- 
tesimal chance  of  saving  her or, 

ah,  if  (die  had  even  accepted  him ! ' 

So  Pothergill  hesitated  amid  over- 
whelming and  conflicting  emotions 
dxixing  the  few  seconds  in  which  he 
had  to  make  up  his  mind ;  and  he 
w^as  only  like  the  rest.  Highside 
was  gesticulating  like  a  madman 
and  appealing  to  bis  neighbours, 
*  What  must  we  do  ?  Can't  you 
suggest  anything  ?  '  The  incum- 
bent (there  is  always  a  touch  of  the 
comic  in  nature's  tragedies)  kept 
ejaculating  to  the  poor  girl  herself, 
as  he  trotted  alongside,  '  Oh  dear, 
Miss  Oliphant!  Oh  dear,  liGss 
Oliphant ! ' — as  if  his  pity  could 
stop  her.  So  with  most  of  the 
others.  But  as  William  almost 
decided  on  the  flEttal  leap,  the  sound 
of  some  one  else  plunging  in  told 
him.  that  he  was  anticipated. 

It  was  the  artist.  Like  Fother- 
gill,  he  had  heard  the  first  shrieks, 
and  being  nearer  had  partly  seen 
the  cause.  To  throw  down  his 
sketch  and  reach  the  people  on  the 
bank,  to  hear  it  was  Miss  Oliphant, 
and  then  to  burst  through  them, 
and  keeping  his  eye  steadily  on 
Kate,  to  dart  ahead  of  the  runners 
and  her,  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment.  He  stands  now  an  in- 
stant on  the  edge,  but  it  is  not  in 
hesitation;     He  has  already  made 


up  his  mind  to  rescue  her  or  die, 
but  he  is  measuring  the  difficulties 
and  surveying  any  possible  chance 
of  escape  there  may  be  in  that  seven 
or  eight  yards  of  roaring  water. 
He  was  never  more  cool  in  his  life. 

Within  two  feet  of  the  brink  of 
the  wa^terfall  there  was  a  pole  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  stretching 
horizontally  frbtn  bank  to  bank.  It 
was  about  three  feet  above  the 
stream,  and  no  doubt  had  been  put 
there  by  some  farmer  to  support  a 
movable  water-gate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  sheep  from  being 
washed  over  the  Force.  In  summer, 
when  the  stream  was  nearly  dry, 
the  contrivance  was  probably  suc- 
cessful; but  the  man  must  have 
been  a  Reinsber  carle  indeed  if  he 
tiiought  it  could  be  of  any  use  in  a 
flood  like  this.  The  gate  itself  had 
been  swept  away,  very  likely  in  the 
first  'fresh,'  but  the  larch-pole 
from  which  it  hung  was  still  there> 
and  apparently  well  fixed  in  the 
rocks  at  each  side. 

The  pole  seemed  to  be  Frank's 
only  chance.  His  first  notion  was 
.to  get  down  to  it  and  wait  there  in 
the  hope  of  seizing  Kate  as  she 
passed  ;  but,  besides  the  probability 
of  missing  his  aim,  the  bank  was 
so  rocky  that  he  could  not  have 
reached  the  place  before  Kate  was 
over.  Not  quite  a  minute — for 
actions  and  thoughts  come  quick 
and  crowded  in  such  emergencies — 
had  yet  elapsed  altogether  since  he 
was  roused  by  Dora's  shrieks. 

Se  changes  his  plan — just  as  the 
stream  brings  Kate  opposite  him — 
and  leaps  into  the  water  beside  l>er. 
Grasping  her  dress,  he  struggles 
madly  for  an  instant  to  keep  his 
feet :  the  next,  he  finds  this  impos- 
sible, and  is  being  hurried  along 
with  her  very  fiist,  for  the  stream, 
now  that  it  is  so  near  the  brin^ 
is  running  with  all  the  force  of 
a  mill-race.  But  he  clasps  her 
round  the  waist  with  his  left  arm^ 
and  with  the  other  takes  three  or 
four  vehement  strokes  towards  the 
3  H  2 
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bank  he  has  just  quitted.  He  has 
not  time  for  more,  but  an  inch  or 
two  nearer  the  side  may  make  all 
the  difference. 

They  are  only  a  yard  from  the 
pole  now,  and  with  a  desperate 
effort,  into  which  he  puts,  as  it 
seems  to  himself,  the  strength  of 
half  a  dozen  men,  he  brings  his 
feet  to  the  bottom  once  more  and 
springs  at  the  pole.  He  strikes 
with  his  side  heavily  against  the 
wood,  and  twists  his  right  arm 
round  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
lifts  up  his  burden  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  gains  some  support  by 
letting  her  lean  on  the  pole,  which 
she  also  grasps  by  way  of  seconding 
his  efforts. 

Yet  it  is  the  frailest  support, 
surely,  that  man  ever  trusted  to. 
It  is  old,  coyered  with  moss,  and  not 
very  securely  fastened,  while — what 
witn  the  rude  shock  it  received  when 
Holden  sprang  at  it,  what  with  their 
weight  and  the  force  the  torrent 
exerts  on  it  through  them — it  bends 
so  much  that  both  expect  each  second 
will  be  the  last.  The  water  below 
also  threatens  to  tear  them  off,  and 
causes  a  terrible  strain  on  Frank's 
part  to  resist  it.  Still,  as  its  power 
is  rather  lessened  by  the  much 
smaller  part  of  their  dresses  and 
persons  which  is  now  under  water, 
he  thinks,  if  the  larch  will  only 
hold,  that  he  may  perhaps  keep  up 
for  a  minute  or  two,  but  not  longer. 

Fortunately  it  was  enough.  The 
rest  of  the  party,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  followed  them,  and 
Fothergill,  Highside,  and  others, 
with  some  difficulty  descended  the 
rocky  bank.  Then,  by  holding  with 
«one  hand  the  branch  of  a  mountain- 
ash  that  grew  out  of  the  rocks, 
William  got  a  foot  on  the  pole  and 
stretched  out  till  he  could  reach 
Kate,  who,  owing  to  Holden's 
strokes,  was  not  more  than  a  yard 
from  the  side.  Grasping  her  under 
the  arms,  he  shouts  out  to  Frank  to 
*let  go,'  and,  as  the  artist  complies, 
swings  her  clear  of  the  stream  at 
last.      Highside   seizing  an    arm, 


she  is  soon  out  of  their  hands  «k1 
laid  on  the  grass,  amid  bmdikss 
silence,  for  there  is  stDl  aKMk 
fellow-creature  in  terrible  duga. 

Fothergill  turns  now  to  yp 
.Frank  abo.  But  it  is  too  kte. 
With  a  sudden  snap,  the  pole,  ivhid 
has  been  subjected  to  so  haid  i 
strain,  parts  asunder  where  EoIdeL 
is  leaning  on  it,  and  in  asecond  the 
two  bits  and  he  are  hurried  orer 
the  precipice  like  feathers.  The 
momentary  passage  of  aomethiig 
dark  down  the  white  wild  mass 
of  water  is  all  the  horrified  part^  aee 
of  the  thing  and  he  is  gone. 

They  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes,  till  Fothergill  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  horror-struck  voice,  *  My  God 
— ^he's  over ! '  William  was  in 
imminent  danger  himself  for  a  Bhor^ 
time ;  for,  one  of  his  feet  being  os 
the  treacherous  larch  when  it  gave 
way,  he  found  himself  soddenlj 
swinging  in  mid-air,  supported  onlj 
by  the  branch  which  he  stiJJ  grasped 
with  one  hand.  Reooyering  torn 
his  surprise,  however,  he  soon 
got  foothold  against  the  rock  and 
scrambled  to  the  top. 

Miss  Oliphant,  though  almost 
fainting,  was  the  first  to  rouse  her- 
self and  start  off,  which  she  did  with- 
out a  word.  They  guessed  her  pnr- 
pose,  however,  and  followed  her— 
they  must  at  any  rate  go  and  look  for 
poor  Holden's  body.  Tnunan  alone 
found  breath  to  cry  out  in  scat- 
tered sentences  as  he  ran,  'Dont 
hurry.  Miss  Oliphant,  we  cannot 
possibly  save  him;  you'll  only  kill 
yourself,  and  he  is  dead  bjthis 
time,  poor,  poor  fellow!'  Kate, 
however,  did  not  stop,  but  on  the 
contrary  redoubled  her  speed,  and 
most  of  the  party  did  the  same. 
Before  descending  Fotheigill  hid 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  send 
Highside  to  the  nearest  ferm-honse 
for  blankets  and  some  kind  of  angf 
on  the  very  faint  hope  that  there 
might  be  life  in  the  body  when  rt 
was  found. 

Ten  or    fifteen  minutes  elsp«« 
before  even  the  most  active  «»» 
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reach  the  spot  where  they  had 
luzich,  so  that  when  thej  stood 
once  more  hj  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
an  ominous  gloom  had  settled  over 
the  place,  and  they  could  see 
xio  Hying  thing,  and  hear  nothing 
except  the  thunder  of  the  relentless 
^waterfall.  Though  this  was  only 
-what  eveiy  one  expected,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  experience  that  re- 
Tulsion  of  feeling,  that  sudden  chill 
of  despair  which  strikes  through 
persons  of  any  sensibility  on  finding 
their  worst  fears  confirmed.  No 
6ne  spoke  for  a  time  as  they  looked 
mounifully  at  the  pool  which  had 
just  received  its  victim. 

*I  wish  they  would  bring  the 
drags,'  said  William  at  last.  'We 
shall  have  a  hard  night's  work. 
Poor  fellow ! ' 

A  response  came  from  a  quarter 
he  little  expected.  'Helloa!'  cried 
a  faint  voice  from  somewhere  on 
the  pool ;  •  is  that  you,  Fothergill  ? 
Tou  have  heen  a  long  time  in  get- 
ting down;  hut  I  suppose  I  came 
by  the  short  cut.* 

There  could  be  no  doubt — it  was 
Holden's  voice — and,  on  looking 
closer,  Truman  saw  the  man  him- 
self coolly  enjoying  a  pipe  on  one  of 
the  large  rocks  to  which  the  angler 
had  called  attention  in  the  morning. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  what 
a  sudden  change  came  over  the 
company,  and  how  a  shower  of 
joyful  exclamations,  expressions  of 
astonishment,  appeals  to  him  to 
speak  again,  questions  and  advice, 
was  poured  on  him. 

'I  cannot  answer  quite  all  that 
from  this  rock,'  said  Holden,  laugh- 
ing, *  but  if  you'll  help  me  ashore, 
I'll  try  my  best.  Ming  me  the  end 
of  a  plaid,  Fothergill.  I  am  rather 
dizzy,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
swim  to  land  without  something  to 
hold  by.'  By  these  means  he  was 
soon  adiiore. 

'  What  a  comfort  a  good  smoke 
is  after  a  thing  of  this  sort ! '  was 
his  first  remark  as  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  company  which  was 
still  lost  in  amazement  at  his  resur- 


rection. 'I  put  my  tobacco  and 
vesuvians  in  a  waterproof  case  only 
this  very  morning,  Fothergill.  How 
is  Miss  Oliphant  ?  ' 

*  She  is  here — quite  well :  but 
how  did  you  get  down  ?  Pray  tell 
us,'  exclaimed  a  number  of  voices. 

*How  did  I  get  down?  Oh, 
partly  like  an  arrow,  head  foremost, 
and  partly  on  the  pig  principle,  tail 
first,  but  mainly,  I  think,  on  no 
system  at  all.  The  fact  is,  I  don't 
remember  much  of  it,  except  that 
I  was  shot  along  like  an  Enfield 
bullet,  and  then  went  whirling^ 
round  and  round,  blinded  with* 
being  iu  the  water  and  deafened 
with  the  noise,  and  that  I  held  my 
breath  as  my  best  chance,  and  at 
length  came  head-first  souse  into- 
the  black  pool  at  the  bottom. 
When  I  rose,  by  g^reat  g^ood  luck,  I 
was  close  to  one  of  Truman's  rocks;. 
I  don't  think  I  could  possibly  have 
reached  it  if  it  had  been  more  than 
a  stroke  or  two  away.  Well,  I 
scrambled  up  that,  and  looked  up 
at  the  fall  philosophically,  and  then 
down  at  the  pool,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  of  the  parson's  trout, 
and  I  don't  believe  there  are  any. 
I  thought  you  would  come  down 
before  long  to  look  after  me,  but  £ 
did  not  hear  you  till  you  spoke: 
I  have  not  got  the  water  out  of  my 
head  yet,  and  I  am  rather  tired.' 

In  spite  of  his  liveliness,  Holden 
soon  gave  proof  of  his  last  assertion< 
by  hunting  outright;  and  Fother- 
gill, after  feeling  his  pulse,  looked 
grave,  and  ordered  the  men  who* 
had  now  arrived  with  the  ropes  to- 
convey  him  to  one  of  the  carriages* 
forthwith.  The  party  drove  home 
therefore  in  a  sober  mood.  Elate 
herself,  though  she  had  borne  up 
with  astonishing  courage,  and  had 
never  lost  her  presence  of  mind 
throughout,  was  very  thoughtful^ 
and  scarcely  said  a  word  to  any  one,, 
except  when  Dora  was  bidding  her 
good-ni^ht.  Then  Miss  OUphaut 
said,  with  her  eyes  frdl  of  tears,. 
'Qood-nightj  dear;  I  was  very 
wicked.' 
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Mr.  Oliphant  was  unaffectedly 
thankfiil,  botli  for  Kate's  wonder- 
fiil  presenratioxi  and  the  courage 
Frank  Holden  bad  displayed.  He 
made  a  grand  and  beautiful  oration 
to  tbat  effect  to  the  artist,  as  be 
was  brought  in  wrapped  in  tbe 
blankets — an  oration  expressiye  of 
bis  royal  gratitude,  and  bis  admira- 
tion of  sucb  daring  conduct.  The 
speech  was  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  best 
style,  but  be  did  not  discover  till 
tbe  peroration  that  it  was  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  as  tbe  subject 
of  bis  panegyric  was  still  insensible. 
As  for  Mrs.  Oliphant,  she  remarked 
tbat '  it  was  reidly  very  good  of  tbe 
young  man.'  Fotbei^^  laughed 
out  to  her  face  and  replied,  'He 
should  rather  think  it  was — ^people 
generally  did  think  twice  before 
they  sbot  waterfalls  a  hundred  feet 
high.*  And  Mrs.  Oliphant  co- 
loured and  thought  William  one  of 
tbe  rudest  men  sbe  bad  ever  known. 
She  also  thought,  but  did  not  say, 
tbat  tbe  party  might  as  well  have 
left  Mr.  Holden  at  tbe  farm-bouse, 
instead  of  giving  her  all  tbe  trouble 
of  nursing  him  at  Beinsber  Hall. 
However,  when  Frank  was  carried 
to  bis  room  and  examined,  it  was 
found  tbat  be  bad  suffered  very 
serious  damage,  bis  ribs  being 
crushed  in  to  some  extent  either  by 
the  force  with  which  be  came 
against  the  pole,  or  by  bis  touching 
the  rocks  in  his  descent.  Whether 
Mrs.  Oliphant  liked  it  or  not,  there- 
fore, he  bad  to  be  nursed  with  tbe 
greatest  care  during  some  weeks, 
and  for  tbat  time  was  confined  to 
bis  room.  Meanwhile,  as  sick  beds 
are  proverbially  tedious,  we  return 
to. Mr.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  V. 
BSFOBMS. 


'  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make 
a  prince  esteemed,'  says  Macbiavelli, 
*  than  extraordinary  actions  ;'  and 
sucb  seems  to  have  been  the  maxim 
on  which  Jabez  Oliphant  acted. 
The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 


sidered  the  happiest  pendiifhig 
reign,  for  bis  enemies  were  otbct, 
and  bis  superior  wisdom  asd  ^ 
rosity  were  tbe  wonder  of  Beb^ : 
yet,  sucb  was  the  energy  of  \k 
genius  and  so  vast  his  benefiocao^ 
tbat  be  was  labouring  night  and  (ky 
to  find  fresh  methods  foroorrectiii^ 
the  faults  of  every  one  aronnd  hk. 
Of  these  toils,  which  would  fill  y». 
lumes,  a  very  few  examples  ouisi 
suffice. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting 
on  bis  part  to  promote  that  homilitj 
in  whicb  tbe  Beinsber  spiiit  wis 
so  deficient,  Mr.  Oliphant  resolred 
to  give  bis  neighbours  a  Btnkmg 
example  of  the  great  Christkn 
virtue  by  taking  his  place  soise 
Sunday  morning  in  the  free  sittings, 
which  were  only  occupied  as  a  rak 
by  tbe  poorest  class.  4  mj 
talk  for  ever  about  humilitj  and 
they  will  not  understand  me,'  he 
said ;  *  but  if  the  poor  see  a  rich 
man  like  me  actually  sitting  amosg 
themselves,  they  will  at  least  imow 
what  tbe  word  means.' 

Accordingly,  instead  of  escorting 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Oliphant  as  n&n&l  to 
tbe  great  Hall  pew,  which  we  have 
alreaiy  described,  Jabez  left  them, 
and,  waiting  till  the  church  was 
foil    tbat    ttie   example  might  be 
more  impressive,  entered  by  the 
main  door  at  iJie  fiurther  end,  as  he 
would  then  have  to  traverse  the 
central  aisle.     He  was  glad  to  see 
tbat  tbe  congregation  watched  him 
as  be  walked  majesticallj  fomid 
preceded  by  a  t^  footman  in  tie 
Oliphant  liveiy  (blue  and  silrer, 
with   white    stocldngs),  and  fol- 
lowed at  equal  distance  by  another, 
wbo  carried  a  blue  vehet  chnich 
service  with  silver  clasps.  J«^ 
stopped    at    tbe   tee  pew  vh^h 
seemed  most  conspicuous,  and  tit- 
first  footman  beld  the  door  till  b 
master  seated  himself;  while  the 
other  placed  tbe  book  on  tie  W 
and    taking    Mr.   Oliphant's  hat, 
withdrew  with  his  fellow-serrairf 
to    another    sitting.   There  ^ 
already  in  the   pew,  when  Jw* 
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entered  it,  a  wheezy  old  man  in 
fastian  and  two  or  three  poor 
women,  who  seemed  struck  dumb 
by  the  splendid  apparition  and 
conducted  themselves  with  much 
decorum  during  the  whole  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Truman  from  long  habit  al- 
ways waited  till  the  Hall  pew  was 
occupied  before  he  commenced  the 
service,  and,  as  he  had  not  been 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  entrance,  and  did  not 
see  him  in  his  usual  place,,  he 
seemed  doubtM  about  beginning. 
Jabez  therefore  with  great  kindness 
slightly  rose  and  bowed  to  him  from 
his  new  seat  as  an  intimation  that 
he  was  present,  on  which  the  par- 
son, with  a  little  blush,  probably  at 
his  own  inadvertence,  gave  out  the 
hymn  without  more  ado, — ^Mr.  Oli- 
phant  joining  in  the  responses  with 
a  very  loud  voice,  for  he  wished  to 
teach  his  poorer  neighbours  their 
duty  in  this  respect  also.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  the  footmen 
returned  with  Mr.  Oliphant's  hat 
and  escorted  him  out  as  before. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
recording  every  circumstance  of  this 
remarkable  act  of  condescension,  be- 
cause it  was  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  at  Beinsber,  from  Fother- 
gUl  especially,  whose  tongue,  since 
he  had  £EuIed  with  the  niece,  was 
set  loose  about  the  uncle.  Jabez, 
however,  was  confirmed  in  his  opi- 
nion that  the  example  had  done 
some  good  by  the  eulogies  of  an 
old  bed-ridden  woman  named  Ten- 
nant,  a  pensioner  of  the  Hall,  who 
declai*ed  to  him  that  'she  had  niver 
heard  o'  sich  a  nice  kind  thing  as 
his  going  and  sitting  amaug  t'  poor 
folk,  just  as  yan  o'  thersels,  like; 
and  people  had  talked  a  deal  about 
it  too.'  He  was  well  satisfied  there- 
fore, though  he  used  to  complain 
aflerwards  both  about  the  hardness 
of  the  wooden  seat  and  the  stench 
of  fustian  which  he  discovered  in 
the  pew;  nor  did  he  consider  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. 


A  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Doo- 
little  informed  the  village  that  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  been  giving  her  hus- 
band a  lesson  in  politeness.  Jabez 
had  already  presented  every  house- 
holder in  Eeinsber  with  a  copy  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  as  the 
best  theoretical  exposition  we  have ; 
but  he  felt  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  the  villagers  were  also  instructed 
practically  in  good  breeding. 

*The  perfect  man  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Doolitde,'  he  said,  after  he  had 
opened  his  business  to  the  awe- 
struck little  grocer,  *•  such  as  1 
wish  you  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Beinsber  to  become,  com- 
bines an  easy  assurance  with  gentle 
manners.  He  is  neither  bashful 
nor  boisterous,  speaks  not  of  him- 
self at  all,  and  sparingly  of  others, 
unless  he  can  say  something  in  their 
praise.  He  neither  gives  offence 
nor  takes  it — ^is  always  ready,  nefver 
anxious  to  talk — ^wishful  to  please 
but  not  officious.  To  his  superiors 
he  is  respectful  without  SOTviliiy, 
to  his  equals  pleasant  without  rude- 
ness. It  is  said  that  great  people, 
the  Chinese,  have  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  suit  every  possible  occasion. 
Well,  I  would  not  push  the  thing 
quite  so  far  as  this ;  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  extremely  important  to  know 
how  to  treat  with  propriety  l^ose 
who  come  to  you  on  business.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Doolittle,  suppose  I 
enter  your  shop  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar,  how  would  you  serve  me  ?' 

*  Give  you  the  very  best  sixpence- 
ha'penny,  sir, — indeed  I  would,  sir,' 
answered  Tommy. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  do  not  doubt  that ; 
but  what  would  be  your  deportment 
to  me  throughout  the  transaction  ? 
Let  me  see  you. — Now,  I  come 
into  your  shop  and  I  say,  '^Mr. 
Doolittle,  will  you  oblige  me  with 
a  pound  of  sugar?  " ' 

*  Sugar,  sir  ?  certainly,  sir  ;  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  I'm  sure,' 
said  Tommy,  bustling  nervously 
to  his  drawer  of  doubled- refined, 
and   taking    out    a   huge  trowel- 
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fdl,  which  he  proceeded  to  weigh 
and  present  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
watched  him  very  attentiyelj,  and 
then  taking  the  sugar  with  much 
gravity  said : 

'Thank  yon. — Now  the  little 
affair  is  over  and  I  am  going.' 
Accordingly  he  walked  towards  the 
door,  looking  to  see  what  Tommy 
wonld  do. 

The  latter  said,  '  Good  morning, 
sir/  from  behind  the  counter,  and 
thanked  his  stars  he  had  got  off  so 
easily;  but  to  think  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  carrying  the  sugar  home 
himself! 

Jabez  returned  however  from  the 
door,  and  putting  the  parcel  back 
on  the  counter,  said  to  him,  '  No, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  this  will  not  do ;  it 
is  very  bad  indeed.' 

^O  sir!  indeed,  sir,  I  have  it 
from  one  of  the  very  best  liver- 
pool  houses,' replied  Tommy,  aghast. 

*  Pish  !  I  do  not  mean  the  sugar, 
but  your  manner  of  conducting 
yourself.  On  my  entrance  you  ought 
to  have  received  me  with  a  respect- 
ful bow — ^thus — saying,  "What  can 
I  have  the  honour  of  getting  you 
this  morning,  sirp"  When  I  told 
you,  you  need  not  have  said  I 
could  have  as  much  sugar  as  I 
liked ;  for,  being  a  man  of  position, 
I  was  of  course  aware  of  that :  but 
you  should  have  proceeded  to  serve 
me,  quickly  but  quietly  (I  observed 
that  your  movements  were  some- 
what too  hurried  for  the  dignity  of 
perfect  good  manners),  and  whilst 
thus  engaged  you  might  have  ven- 
tured to  make  any  observation  you 
thought  would  be  agreeable  ei&er 
on  the  weather  or  events  in  Beins- 
ber.  When  you  had  folded  up  the 
parcel,  you  should  have  said,  "  May 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  it  for 
you,  sir  ?  "  *  (Tommy  blushed  crim- 
son.) *  I  should  probably  have  de- 
clined courteously  and  taken  my 
leave;  on  which  you  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  come  round  and 
opened  the  door  for  me,  with 
another  bow,  as  I  went  out.  Come 
now,  let  us  do  all  this  properly.' 


And  the  little  man  was  paiftuoBgh 
the  whole  performanoe  agim. 

*WeD,   this  will   illnsbite  ^ 
way  in  which  you  should  tratyw 
superiors.     But  suppose  Itsatm 
of  your  neighbours — an  old  womaL 
we  will  imagine,  who  cdmes  in  fiar 
half  an  ounce   of  snuff.    In  tE« 
case  a  civil  *'  (rood  monang  "  wodd 
probably  be  sufficient  for  yoor  fim 
address  to  me.    But  now—**  Will 
you  let  me  have  half  an  ounoeof 
high-dried,  Mr.  DooUfcde?"' 

'  What  price,  please,  sir?' 

*  Remember  that  I  am  an  dd 
woman,  Mr.  Doolittle,'  said  Jabez; 
*  you  should  scarcely  call  me  "sir " 
should  you  ? ' 

'No,  sir — yes,  ma'am;  shall  I 
weigh  it  for  you,  air— that  is, 
ma'am?'  asked  Tommj,  getting 
fairly  bothered  in  the  difficdtj  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two 
characters. 

'Weigh  it?  Ofconrseiwhatda 
did  I  come  in  for  ?  You  should 
now  entertain  me  with  a  htiJe  plea- 
sant chat • 

•Well,  sir,'  Tommy  eagerly  edged 
in,  'have  you  heard  of  our  last 
meeting  ?  There  was  James  Stott, 
the  I'eformed  publican,  the  best 
orator ' 

*  Yes ;  only  you  should  not  trj 
to  do  all  the  talking  yourself;  bat 
should  make  frequent  panses,  thai 
your  customer  may  take  her  share 
m  it  if  she  wishes ;  for  oonyersa- 
tion  is  like  a  game  at  ball,  reiy 
poor  amusement  indeed  nnless  esca 
of  the  players  gets  a  stroke  nowand 
then.  When  she  retires,  as  she  is 
only  your  equal,  jon  need  scaiteij' 
take  the  trouble,  I  should  say,  to 
open  the  door ;  but  it  wonld  not  be 
amiss  to  give  her  a  courteous  saint* 
from  your  own  side  of  tiie  counter. 

'What,  kiss  her,  sir ?'  exclaimed 
Tommy,  with  a  nervous  glance  »t 
the  house-door. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Jabez,  snuling; JJ 
saluting,  I  mean  giving  her  a  bow 
as  she  goes  out.' 

After  thus  fully  instrnctiBg 
Tommy  in  the  perfect  duty  of  p^ 
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cers  to  their  customers,  Mr.  0]i- 
phant  practised  him  in  the  art  of 
lifting  his  hat  graoefiilly.  As  de- 
scribed bj  Mrs.  Doolittle,  this  last 
scene  must  have  been  something 
like  the  commander-in-chief  pat- 
ting a  timid  and  awkward  recrait 
throngh  his  facings ;  for  Jabez 
made  him  stand  out  and  go  throngh 
all  the  different  movements,  cor- 
recting him  over  and  over  again 
till  he  understood  the  thing  com- 
pletely. When  Mr.  Oliphant  finally 
took  his  leave,  he  enjoined  Tommy 
to  practise  the  bowing  when  he  was 
in  the  shop  by  himself.  The  little 
grocer,  however,  was  so  tired  that  he 
positively  let  him  go  after  all  with- 
out opening  the  shop-door  for  him: 
bnt  he  pretended  afterwards  to  jus- 
tify this  incivility  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  Jabez  was 
g^oing  out  in  proprid  persond  or  in 
the  character  of  an  old  woman; 
and  the  courtesy,  on  Mr.  Oliphant's 
own  showing,  would  not  have  been 
equally  proper  in  both  cases. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  Jabez 
was  strongest  was  domestic  eco-' 
nomy,  and  he  insisted  especially 
on  the  saving  which  might  be 
effected  by  the  very  poorest,  if 
they  would  simply  buy  goods 
wholesale  (say  a  hundredweight 
of  sugar  at  a  time  instead  of  by 
miserable  half-pounds,  on  which 
an  extravagant  retail  price  was 
charged),  and  would  only  learn 
how  to  use  what  they  bought  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  it.  On 
one  occasion,  calling  on  Peggy  Ten- 
nant,  the  rheumatic  old  woman  men- 
tioned above,  he  had  the  kindness, 
as  it  was  her  tea-time,  to  show 
her  the  best  way  of  preparing  the 
beverage.  Goody  Hawkswell,  who 
had  never  forgiven  him  his  intru- 
sion on  her  middenstead,  and  was 
bitter  besides  at  the  numerous 
visits  of  the  Hall  footmen  to  Doo- 
little's  shop,  came  in  soon  after- 
wards, and  when  she  understood 
what  Jabez  was  about  to  do,  threw 
herself  sullenly  in  the  armchair  by 
the  fire  with  some  muttering  about 


*  a  meddling  old  fool,'  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  she  took  care  to  make 
inaudible. 

*  I  now  proceed,  Mrs.  Tennant,  if 
you  notice,  to  put  in  the  pot  only 
half  a  spoonM  of  tea,  which  quan- 
tity you  will  find  sufficient,  in  my 
way,  to  make  an  excellent  infusion. 
I  then  pour  in  from  the  kettle  a 
very'little  water  thoroughly  boiling, 
and  now  place  the  tea-pot  on  the 
hob,  where  it  must  stand  exactly  ten 
minutes.' 

Accordingly  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and,  keeping  it  in  his  hand, 
chatted  affably  during  the  interval, 
while  Peggy  was  loud  in  her  praise 
of  his  kindness.  'To  think  of  a 
girt  gentleman  like  him  takking  sa 
mich  trouble  about  a  poor  old  bed- 
ridden woman  'at  was  laid  up  wi' 
rheumatis  and  could  g^t  nae  good 
for  it,  except  mebbe  a  sup  o'  watter 
fira  t'  church-font  now  an'  then ! 
Aa  dear,  well — she  had  heard  tell  o' 
sich  thingps  i'  story  books,  but  she 
had  lived  seventy  and  three  year 
come  Michaelmas  an'  she  niver 
thowt  they  wor  facts  till  now.' 

'  Twill  get  you  some  tea  and  let  you 
have  it  at  the  wholesale  price,  Mrs* 
Tennant,'  said  Jabez,  encouraged 
by  her  evident  gratitude.  '  I  ought 
to  know  something  about  tea,  so  I 
shall  calculate  the  price  you  give, 
buying  it  as  at  present,  a  couple  of 
ounces  at  a  time,  and  I  will  keep 
the  difference  for  you.  I  believe 
you  will  find  the  saving  amoimt 
to  something  considerable  at  the 
year-end.' 

Mrs.  Hawkswell,  notwithstand- 
ing a  conciliatory  remark  or  two 
which  Jabez  threw  in  her  direction, 
sat  fuming  in  her  chair,  morose  and 
silent ;  nor  did  she  rouse  herself  till 
Jabez,  grandly  unconscious  of  her 
feelings,  declared  that  the  ten  mi- 
nutes were  up,  and  turned  to  her : 

*Now  I  will  trouble  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkswell,  to  pour  the  water  in 
from  the  kettle,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind,  while  I  hold  the  tea-pot,  and 
then  Mrs.  Tennant  shall  judge 
whether  our  experiment  is  a  sue- 
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cess  or  a  failnre.    Be  sore,  please, 
that  the  water  is  boiling  now.' 

•Ay,  ay,  TU  tak'  care  o'  that,' 
cried  Groody  Hawkswell,  starting 
up  and  seizing  hold  of  the  kettle ; 
Mt's  as  liot  as  t'  owd  lad  hissel,' 
she  continued,  and  instantly  slap- 
ped half  the  boiling  water  in  the 
kettle,  not  into  the  open  tea-pot^ 
which  Jabez  was  holding  oat  with 
a  dignified  smile  of  benevolence,  but 
— immortal  heavens  ! — right  over 
that  gentleman's  sacred  legs  and 
ankles. 

Stately  as  he  usually  was,  Jabez 
could  not  resist  a  sort  of  grim  howl 
as  the  scalding  water  fell  upon  him. 
He  dropped  the  earthen  teapot — 
shivering  it  in  a  hundred  pieces  on 
the  floor — and  clapped  his  hands 
first  to  one  leg  and  then  to  the  other 
as  he  lifted  each  in  turn.  The  pain 
was  borrible,  for  lie  always  wore 
low  shoes,  and  his  black  silk  stock- 
ings were  of  the  thinnest;  but 
worse  than  the  pain  was  the  sense 
of  injured  dignity.  There  is  a 
kind  of  fizzing  splattenno^  anger 
which  reminds  one  of  red-hot  iron 
plunged  into  cold  water;  but  Mr. 
Oliphant's  was  anger  at  white  heat, 
and  would  have  required  a  good 
deal  of  water  (and  that  not  boiUng) 
to  cool  it.  Goody  Hawkswell  re- 
mained standing  with  the  kettle  in 
her  hand,  her  &ce  very  red,  let  us 
hope  with  shame  at  what  she  had 
done.  As  for  Peggy,  she  cowered 
trembling  in  her  bed,  not  daring  to 
speak,  but  watching  U^e  pair  and 
thinking  it  was  all  over  now  with 
the  good  things  from  the  Hall. 

Jabez  sat  down,  still  rubbing  his 
calves. 

'  Mrs.  Hawkswell,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  rage,  ^  did  you 
do  that  on  purpose? ' 

*  And  why  on  purpose,  think  ye, 
Mr.  Oliphant  ?'  she  answered,  with 
a  coarse  laugh  of  defiance.  'Ye 
shouldn't  be  so  meddlesome,  and 
then.     Kettles  will  slip.' 

'If  I  thought  you  had  dared, 

I— -I  would '      Jabez  did  not 

^msk  the   sentence,  for  he  really 


did  not  knowjuat  at  tiie  |E«eDi 
juncture  what  he  could  do.  Bad 
it  been  a  nobleman  or  a  pnsttijf 
the  realm,  he  would  have  mua^ 
the  thing ;  but  how  could  he  col. 
tend  with  this  vulgar  and  aiboimifr 
ble  woman  P 

<  Ye  would  what  ? '  asked  Goodj 
Hawkswell,  depositing  the  emp^ 
kettle  on  the  hob,  and  patting  ha 
hands  on  her  sides,  her  usual  mode 
of  preparation  for  a  combat 

'  I  would ^But  pish!  ycm  are 

beneath  notice.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  that  she  is ! '  whispoed 
Peggy,  plaintively,  from  the  bed. 
*  Dear  me,  I  thowt  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  'at  I  dreamed  o'  wefihbg 
my  hands  last  n^ht :  it's  a  fture 
sign  of  trouble,  that  is. — 0  Maiy, 
how  could  ye  manish  to  do  itP— 
Now  do  let  her  rub  some  oil  on  ja 
legs,  Mr.  Oliphant ;  do,  now.  It's 
i'  t'  cupboard,  Mary,  and  there's  a 
leaf  o' witch-hazel  i' it  an' aw.  It'll 
ease  ye,  I'se  sure.' 

*  Certainly  not,  certainly  not, 
Mrs.  Tennant.  We  will  fay  onr 
experiment  again,'  he  added,  with 
heroic  courtesy,  which  did  not  £ul 
him  even  in  this  disast^,  'when 
that — ^that  woman  ia  not  here. 
I  am  not  offended  with  you  at  all 
Gbodafbemoon.'  And  Jabez  limped 
off,  leaving  Goody  Hawkswell  mis- 
tress of  the  field ;  for  I  most  con- 
fess that  my  hero  on  ihia  one 
occasion  got  something  the  worst 
of  it.  

CHAPTER  VI. 

LOVE. 

Frank  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  nearly  two  months,  but  had  no 
lack  of  visitors,  Fothergill,  High- 
side,  and  others  doing  their  best 
to  amuse  him.  Seemingly,  too,  he 
found  much  to  interest  him  even 
in  the  footsteps  and  voices  outsde, 
and  sometimes  was  more  excited 
by  them  than  the  doctor,  if  he  had 
known,  would  have  judged  benefi- 
cial. This  morbid  fancy  disappeamt 
however,  during  the  two  lastweeb 
of  his  confinement,  when  it  alff)  ^ 
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liappened  that  Kate  was  away  from 
liome. 

When  he  was  able  to  leave  his 
'bedroom,  his  first  visit  was  nata- 
rally  to  his  studio,  and  there,  hap- 
pily engaged  in  painting,  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  three 
creeks.  KJate  came  back  at  last, 
a.  few  days  before  Christmas,  but  as 
she  arrived  late  at  night  Holden 
liad  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  after  breakfasting  in 
bed,  he  had  just  settled  himself  to 
^work  in  his  studio  when  he  heard 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and,  on  his 
saying  *  Come  in,*  it  was  opened  by 
the  young  lady  herself.  He  rose  in 
considerable  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  hastened  to  welcome  her. 

*  It  is  only  your  truant  pupil,  you 
see,  Mr.  Holden,'  said  K&te ;  '  may 
I  come  in  for  a  minute  P  ' 

*  I  shall  be  only  too  proud.  Miss 
Oliphant,'  answered  Holden,  and 
Kate  thought  he  was  still  very 
w^eak,  for  his  hand  shook  as  he 
placed  a  chair  for  her. 

'Thank  you,  I  must  not  stay; 
you  are  not  accustomed,  I  imagine, 
to  have  your  camp  stormed  by 
ladies;  and — ^and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  right  to  come 
without  mamma,  but,  now  that  you 
are  visible,  I  could  not  rest  till  I 
had  thanked  you  for  my  life.  Mr. 
Holden,  how  am  I  to  do  it  P  I  have 
not  words,  but  indeed  I  am  very 
grateful.' 

Elate  stopped  and  was  deeply 
affected.  Frsmk  said  gaily,  '  I  tell 
your  uncle  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  not  making  his  poles 
stronger.' 

She  shuddered  visibly.  '  It  was 
most  noble ;  did  you  think  you  could 
rescue  me  when  you  sprang  in  P  ' 

*  Oh,  I  thought  there  was  just  a 
chance;  but  I  determined  that  at 
any  rate ' 

'WhatP '  she  asked,  as  he  hesi- 
tated. 

*  Well,  that  at  any  rate  we  would 
sink  or  swim  together,'  he  said  with 
a  kindling  eye.  'We  might  have 
given.a  name  to  the  Force  perhaps ; 


but  peha,  it  was  but  a  trifle  to  what 
one  might  do  on  occasion.  The  next 
thing  I  mean  to  do  is  to  get  a 
picture  into  the  Academy — an  infi- 
nitely harder  job,  you  know.' 

'Ay,  but  besides  thanking  you, 
I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my 
being  so  cross  to  you  just  before. 
If  you  had  been  drowned,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself  what  I 


'  Pooh,  pooh,  Miss  Oliphant ;  have 
you  seen  my  last  sketches  P  '  and 
he  bustled  about  to  show  them. 

'  This  is  very  pretfy,'  said  Kate 
at  length ;  '  I  should  like  to  copy 
it,  when  you  are  strong  enough  to 
take  me  in  hand  again.' 

*  I  will  leave  it  for  you,  then ;  I 
think  of  bidding  you  good-bye  to- 
morrow.' 

*  To-morrow,  Mr.  Holden!  why  ? ' 
exclaimed  Eate;  and  then  she 
coloured  a  little  at  the  anxiety  she 
had  betrayed. 

'  Well,  I  am  nearly  strong  again 
now,  and  your  people  must  be 
thoroughly  tired  of  nursing  me : 
they  have  been  very  kind.' 

'As  if  they  could  have  been 
otherwise!  I  shall  speak  to  my 
uncle ;  we  will  not  have  you  turned 
out  the  moment  you  are  able  to  fly. 
I  am  only  sorry  your  visit  has  be^ 
so  unfortunate  for  yourself;  do 
not  give  people  reason  to  say  also 
that  we  are  ungrateful.' 

'I  do  not  look  on  my  visit  as 
unfortunate  at  all.  I  am  a  very 
lucky  fellow,  you  know,  and  I  shall 
always  think  it  the  greatest  stroke 
of  luck  I  ever  had-  &&t  I  was  able 
to  be  of  service  to  you.' 

*  But ' 

'  Nay,  Miss  Oliphant^  I  must  go, 
for  reasons  many  and  weighty;  I 
should  be  glad  to  stay  if  I  could 
honourably.' 

*  You  might  favour  us  withyour 
reasons  at  any  rate,'  said  IB^ate: 
'  how  honourably  P  ' 

Frank  saw  iiiat  he  had  oom- 
mitted  himself,  and  tried  to  laugh  it 
off. 

^  Oh,  I  am  a  very  fimtastio  fallow 
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in  my  notions.  Bat  indeed  I  most 
go.  Here  are  one  or  two  sketches 
still  which  you  have  not  seen.' 

Kate  pressed  him  no  more,  and 
examined  them  in  silence. 

'  Bat  what  is  this  large  canvas 
yoa  have  here  with  its  face  to  the 
easel,  Mr.  Holden  ?  May  I  see  it  ? ' 
and  before  he  knew  how  to  stop 
her,  she  had  tamed  the  picture  and 
was  looking  at  it.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent portrait  of  herself,  in  wMch 
the  artist  had  evidently  put  out  his 
whole  soul  and  strength. 

Kate  started  and  blushed  vio- 
lently, and  stood  now  pretending  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
her,  now  casting  her  eyes  demurely 
on  the  ground.  The  secret  was  out 
at  last,  and  would  she  have  been  a 
woman  if  she  had  been  much  dis- 
pleased ?  But  what  a  wrong  thing 
it  was  to  come  here,  and  how  she 
wished  she  could  get  quietly  away 
again! 

Frank  on  his  part  turned  pale  and 
bit  his  lip,  but  though  he  saw  his 
affection  was  no  longer  concealed, 
he  did  not  speak  for  a  full  minute. 

*  There,  Miss  Oliphant ;  you  have 
now  my  reason  for  going, — ^with  a 
vengeance,'  he  said  at  last,  sadly. 
'  O  Alate  ! '  he  continued,  '  I  live 
in  you  and  for  you.  Some  slight 
proof  of  the  strength  of  my  affec- 
tion I  have  given  you:  would  to 
God  there  were  anything  in  the 
wide  world,  or  in  hell  or  neaven  if 
I  could  reach  them,  that  you  would 
bid  me  do  to  prove  it  more  !  While 
lying  ill,  I  have  listened  for  your 
footsteps  and  the  music  of  your 
voice,  and  if  I  heard  them  I  was 
happy  all  day  and  haunted  by  them 
through  the  night.' 

Kate  was  silent. 

'  People  may  say — and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will;  I  don't  care  for 
that,'  he  added,  suddenly  replacing 
with  his  usual  cheeiy  voice  the  pas- 
sionate tone  in  which  he  was  speak- 
ing,— *  that  I  am  a  fortune-hunter, 
because  you  happen  to  be  rich  and 
I  am  poor.  Let  them  say  so.  I  do 
not  think  you,  Kate,  will  do  me  that 


injustice,  and  I  call  God  to  iritoesB 
tluit  I  have  loved  you  for  joor  own 
gracious  and  beautiful  self  alone— 
that  I  should  have  loved  yon  u 
much  (better  I  could  not)  if  yoa 
had  been  a  beggar's  danghter—thtt 
I  shall  love  you  in  joy  and  Borrow, 
in  sickness  and  health,  in  time  and 
eternity.     Oh,  be  witness,  time  vai 
etemiiy, — be  witness,  Qod !  of  the 
truth  of  all  this.' 

Still  silence. 

'  And  let  it  witness  forme  too  that 
I  have  tried  so  hard  to  conceal  my 
feelings.  I  hoped  to  get  away  before 
1  was  forced  to  tell  you.  Bat,  either 
for  my  great  miaeiy  or  happiness, 
fate  has  been  against  me  in  thai' 

Silence  still.  He  dropped  her 
hands  and  raised  himself  proudly. 
*  You  will  not  speak.  Then  let  my 
worda  also  be  considered  nnsaid, 
Miss  Oliphant.  You  see  I  havesoi 
been  afiuid  of  your  money,  for  I 
happen  to  think  that  a  sincere 
heart,  such  as  I  offer  yoa  now,  is 
worth  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
And  it  shall  go  hard  bnt  Iwill 
earn  as  much  as  I  want  for  myself 
and  more.  But  come,  I  am  doing 
you  wrong  now,'  he  added,  good- 
naturedly. 

*  You  are,  you  are,'  she  whispered 

*  Ah,  yes;  then  it  is  that  yon  can- 
not say  "No"  becaose  yon  think 
"  No  "  would  seem  ungrateful.  Per- 
haps I  am  taking  an  adrantage  of 
you  by  speaking  now;  but,  pray 
believe  me,  I  would  scorn  any  love 
that  sprang  merely  from  gratitude, 
ay,  even  if  it  were  you  that  felt  it 
There  goes  the  first  and  the  larf  of 
my  kneeling  before  women,' dash- 
ing off  his  knee  a  little  dust  which 
h^  gathered  there ;  and  then  he  be- 
gan humming  a  tune  with  pretended 
carelessness. 

« Come,  Kate,'  he  said  gently  ai 
last,  taking  her  hand  again  and  look- 
ing anxiously  in  her  feoe,  'say  either 
yes  or  no.' 

*  Yes,  Frank,'  murmured  Kate  » 
softly,  that  none  but  a  lover  m^ 
have  heard  the  word.  As  she  spob 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  bre^s^r** 
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tbe  most  conyenient  place;  and 
how  soon  his  arm  was  round  her, 
and  what  thej  said  in  the  first  bnrst 
of  their  rapture,  the  reader  may 
imagine;  for  though  Milton  and 
Dante  have  penetrated  heaven, 
hnmbler  writers  must  be  content 
with  good  solid  earth.  An  hour 
passed  like  a  minute. 

'And  do  you  really  love  me, 
Kate  ?'  he  asked  for  the  twentieth 
time.  •  I  can  hardly  believe  in  my 
own  happiness — it  aU  seems  Hke  a 
^loriouB  dream.' 

*  And  to  me,  too.' 

*  Come  now,  confess ;  how  long 
have  you  loved  me  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  I  will  not  tell  you,  Frank ; 
but  I  think  it  was  that  which  made 
me  so  angry  with  you  on  that  ter- 
rible day,  because  you  had  altered 
your  manner  to  me  so  much.' 

^And  I  altered  my  manner  be- 
cause I  loved  you  and  did  not  wish 
you  to  know.  Dearest,  I  will  never 
alter  it  again.' 

'  But  you  must  alter  it — at  least 
if  this  is  to  be  your  manner,'  an- 
swered Kate  laughing  and  freeing 
herself.  *And  I  thought  too  you 
held  me  a  good  deal  tighter  than 
was  at  all  necessary  when  we  were 
floating  down  the  stream.  Remem- 
ber that,  Frank,  when  you  have  to 
rescue  me  from  another  waterfall.' 

'  I  should  not  mind  a  dozen  in  a 
day  if  they  brought  me  such  a  prize.* 

'  No,  sir ;  but  this  is  not  Turkey, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  share  your 
affections  with  the  eleven  other 
rescued  ladies,  and  you  need  not 
think  so.' 

'  O  Kate,  I  am  content  with  you 
alone,  for  ever  and  ever ;  content ! 
I  am  running  over  with  happiness.' 

'It  comes  out  of  your  mouth  I 
suppose,  and  that  is  what  makes 
you  talk  so  much.'        • 

*  Well,  I  must  talk  on  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.' 

*  Grood  gracious,  it  is  nearly  twelve 
o'clock  ! — Frank,'  the  thought  oc- 
curring to  her  for  the  first  time, 
*  what  will  they  say  to  us  ? ' 


*Why,  what  can  they  say  but 
"  Love  and  be  happy  ?  "  Pooh,  we 
shall  be  triumphant,  you'll  see.' 

*My  uncle  is  very  proud,'  said 
Kate  in  dismay,  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  rose  more  fully  be- 
fore her,  *  and  my  step-mother  will 
never  consent,  I  am  sure.  They 
will  look  on  you,  I  know  they  will, 
in  a  very  unjust  light.' 

'  Ab  a  fortune-hunter,  I  suppose. 
Well,  there  is  time  even  yet :  if  you 
wish  to  retract,  Kate,  do  it  now, 
for  God's  sake.' 

^Nay,  I  did  not  mean  that,'  an- 
swered Kate,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  with  eyes  flashing  pride  and 
resolution.  '  You  shall  not  find 
Kate  Oliphant  draw  back  from  her 
word  though  her  relatives  and  all 
the  world  were  against  her. — 
And  I  have  no  wish  to  retract,'  she 
added  sofUy,  and  again  leaning  her 
face  on  his  shoulder :  '  trust  me 
wholly,  Frank,  as  I  trust  you.' 

•  DarKng,  I  will,  I  do,  tUl  death.' 
'  But  I  wish  I  knew  the  best  way 

of  breaking  the  news  to  them.' 

'  I'll  see  your  uncle  this  afbemoon 
— ^he  is  out  now.  It  would  not  be 
honourable  to  conceal  the  engage- 
ment a  moment.' 

'  There  will  be  a  dreadful  storm. 
How  I  wish  it  were  over ! — ^he  has 
always  been  so  kind  to  me.' 

'Trust  in  me,  dear:  we  agreed 
to  form  a  Mutual  Trust  Company, 
Unlimited,  did  we  not  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  but  I  wish  we  were  safely 
through  the  court.' 

'  The  court !  That  implies  &ilure 
at  once ;  no  court  shall  sit  upon  me 
without  hatching  resistance,  I  can 
tell  you,'  returned  Holden,  as  Kate 
at  last  insisted  on  leaving  him. 

Parting  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  Zephyrs  blown  apart : 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  &ir 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honeyed  dart ; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up — 

but  no,  the  artist  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  his  further  actions 
must  be  deferred  till  next  month. 
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rB  Englisli  are  aoonstomed  to. 
consider  tliemselves,  as  a 
nation,  the  bes^  horsemen  in  the 
world.  The  assmnption,  thongh 
far  from  indisputable,  contaans 
perhaps  more  tmih  than  is  nsnally 
found  in  snch  ebullitions  of  national 
arrogance.  We  have  undoubtedly 
a  great  many  horsemen  who  are, 
for  certain  purposes  and  under 
certain  conditions,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  in  the  world.  But 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  not 
quite  so  gpratifying.  If  we  can 
sLow  some  of  the  beat  horsemen 
alive,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we 
are  infested  by  some  of  the  worst. 
We  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
plenly  of  Englishmen  who  cannot 
ride  at  all — ^in  that  there  is  of  course 
no  discredit.  We  mean  that  there 
are  many  Englishmen  who  ride  all 
their  lives  without  ever  riding  well, 
and  even  man^  Englishmen  who 
ride  very  well  m  some  particnlasrs 
and  exceedingly  ill  in  others. 

It  would  be  easy  to  confirm  these 
statements  by  the  authori^  of  our 
best  sporting  writers.  Look  for 
iTHftftTifii^  at  the.  sketches  of  the  once 
famous  Nimrod,  who,  if  not  himself 
so  perfect  an  oracle  as  he  professed 
to  be,  had  at  all  events  constant 
access  to  the  opinions  of  much 
superior  judges.  You  will  find  that 
he  frequentiy  speaks  of  eminent 
and  renowned  turf  and  field  riders 
as  more  or  less  deficient  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  horsemanship. 
You  wul  iJso  find  that,  fond  as  he 
is  of  giving  instructions  and  ]Hre» 
scribing  rules  to  novices,  he  feels 
himself  quite  unable  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  principles  for  sitting  and 
managing  a  horse — ^that  he  betrays 
his  conscious  incapacity  by  recom- 
mending constant  practice  and 
careful  observation  as  the.  beet 
^des-^and  that  he  usually  escapes 
from.  the.  sulgeot.  by  the  hdlplfisa: 


dedacation  that,  after  all,  a  good 
horseman  '  nascitiir,  nan  fit' 

This  sort  of  haphaAid  bhmderine 
is  not  to  be  found  among  equestriac 
nations  in  general.  They  new 
seem  to  have  any  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring the  mdiments  of  horseman- 
ship. In  Hungazy,  for  instaaoe, 
there  is  probably  not  a  aongle 
horseman  fit  to  be  put  up  for  tiie 
Derby  or  the  Ldveqxioi,  and  vwy 
few  ci^ble  of  performing  credit- 
ably with  Englifi^  hounds  tinough 
a  sharp  run  over  a  staff  coantnr. 
But  then  every  Hungarian  rides 
tolerably  well — that  is  to  say,  every 
Hungarian  sits  firmly  and  easily  in 
his  saddle,  and  knows  how  to  keep 
his  horse  well  in  hand.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  probaUe  that,  if  the  averages 
could  be  accurately  taken,  Hnn- 
garian  would  be  found  upon  the 
whole  quite  equal  to  Eagiish  horse- 
manship. 

The  principal  cause  ofUus  curious 
disparity  is  one  which  cannot  be 
removed.  The  Hungarian  peasant 
rides  from  neoessitv,  and  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  for  amusement. 
The  Hungarian  therefore  mugt  ride 
well,  and  the  EngKAmMi  need  not. 
If  the  Hungarian  rides  badly,  he 
will  soon  find  it  out.  A  bad  horse- 
man cannot  gallop  all  day  after 
cattle,  without  severe  fiitigne  and 
frequent  accidents.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman may  trot  his  doaen  miles 
along  the  high  road  or  canter  bis 
two  hours  in  Boiten  Bow,  enjojing 
the  exereise  and  feeling  quite  at 
his  ease,  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  is  all  the  time 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sagacious  quadruped  beneath  hiin. 
He  is  therofore  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  would  probablj 
be  much  piqued  if  he  were  seriouslj 
advised  to  study  impioveraent  in 
horsemanship. 

For  such  complacent  imbeeSilj' 
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as  ihiB  tbere  is  no  Hope  of  enlight- 
enment. Bnt  all  our  indifTerent 
lioTsemen  are  not  of  this  class. 
There  are  plenty  of  spirited  young 
Englishmen  who  d^ight  in  riding, 
T^ho  are  ambitioos  to  ride  well,  and 
'vrho  up  to  a  oertain  point  do  really 
ride  well,  but  who  are  not,  and 
^w^hile  they  persevere  in  their  present 
coarse  of  practice  never  can  become, 
anything  like  perfect  horsemen. 
And  why  is  this  r  Simply  becanse 
in  horsemanship,  as  in  so  many  other 
pnrsoits  of  more  importance,  the 
ESnglish  abjure  general  principles 
and  adhere  to  Rule  of  Thumb.  The 
oonseqnence  is,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain &alts  in  riding  which  even 
the  bestEnglishhorsemenhabitoally 
commit,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  fault  in  riding  which  an  inexpe- 
rienced English  horseman  may  not, 
^thoutbeingwamed  of  his  mistake, 
fall  into  the  habit  of  committing. 

We  are  fdUy  aware  how  much 
excuse  there  is  for  all  this.  The 
shallowpedantry  of  foreign  theorists 
is  unsatis&ctory  enough  when  con- 
fmed  to  purely  intellectual  subjects, 
but  it  becomes  utterly  intolerable 
when  persevwed  in  after  practical 
experiment  has  shown  it  i»  be  &1- 
lacious.  What  can  a  plain  English 
sportsman  think  of  the  Science  of 
Equitation  (with  capital  initials) 
when  he  finds  that  its  professors  ride 
with  seats  like  tongs,  and  bits  like 
gagging-maohines — ^that  they  can- 
not hold  a  horse  whose  action  has  not 
been  artificially  crippled,  and  that 
Hiey  cannot  cross  a  ditch  or  a  hurdle 
-wiUiout  bounding  from  their  saddles 
like  a  tennis-ball  from  a  racket? 
'  How  can  we  Uame  him  if  he  utterly 
renounces  ail  such  new-&ngled  crot- 
chets, replaced  his  hunting  saddle 
and  snaffle,  and  resumes  the  tradi- 
tional jockey  seat  which  he  learnt 
whena  boy  from  the  old  whipperuin  ? 

But  suppose  we  are  able  to  show, 
not  by  dogmatio  authority  but  by 
demonstratiaai    founded   upon  the 


facts  of  equine  anatomy,  that  there 
are  certain  general  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  a  horse  must  be 
mounted  and  managed  if  he  is  to  be 
so  without  pain  or  injury  to  him- 
self? And  suppose  it  frirther  follows 
from  this  demonstration,  not  that 
English  horsemanship  is  generally 
bad  or  even  imperfect,  but  that 
English  horses  are  habitually  sad- 
dled and  bridled  in  a  siyle  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  ride  them^ 
whatever  may  be  the  tact  and  skill 
of  the  rider,  without  inflicting  upon 
them  unnecessary  suffering  and 
fatigue?  It  is  surely  diffiCTilt  to 
believe  that  any  horseman  who 
values,  we  do  not  say  his  own  com- 
fort or  safety,  but  the  happiness 
and  the  services  of  the  noble  animal 
which  carries  him,  will  refuse  his  at- 
tention to  such  an  argument  as  this. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  Major 
Francis  Dwyer,  late  an  officer  of 
Hussars  in  the  Austrian  service, 
has  in  the  book  now  before  us  * 
undertaken  to  prove.  His  work 
unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
accuracy  of  a  scientific  man,  the 
sound  sense  of  a  practical  man,  and 
the  cautious  tact  and  forbearance  of 
a  man  who  knows  the  world.  We 
have  both  studied  his  arguments 
with  attention  and  tested  them  by 
repeated  experiments ;  and  our  con- 
clusion certainly  is,  that  they  require 
nothing  but  publicity  to  effect  a 
material  change  in  the  present  prac- 
tice of  English  horsemanship.  Our 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  we  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  first  question  proposed  by^ 
Major  Dwyer  is  the  most  important 
of  all — upon  what  part  of  Ins  back 
is  the  horse  designed  by  Nature  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  rider  P 
Hlb  conclusion  is,  that  the  weight 
of  the  rider  ought  to  be  fixed  upon 
a  point  of  the  horse's  back  which 
may  be  practically  determined  by 
running  the  finger  along  the  inter- 
val between  the  fi>urth  and  fifth  ribs 
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(or  rather  false  ribs),  counting  from 
the  flank,  until  it  reaches  their  ih- 
sertion  into  the  spine,  and  then  car- 
lying  ifc  right  across  the  spine  as  far 
as  the  dorsal  ridge.  The  common 
English  practice  is,  as  onr  readers 
are  well  aware,  to  lay  the  saddle 
as  close  behind  the  horse's  withers 
as  can  be  done  without  confining 
the  play  of  his  shoulders — a  rule 
which  would  place  the  weight  of 
the  rider  about  six  inches  further 
forward  than  that  prescribed  by 
Major  Dwyer. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
these  two  systems  of  saddling,  Major 
Dwyer  has  presented  us  with  an 
elaborate  drawing  which  accurately 
represents  the  framework  or  bony 
anatomy  of  the  horse's  body.  From 
this  we  clearly  perceive  that  the 
point  of  the  spine  already  designated 
forms  the  horse's  Centre  of  Motion, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  comparatively 
immovable  pivot  from,  towards  or 
around  which  his  back  and  limbs 
are  so  constructed  as  to  play — just 
as  the  foil  of  the  fencer  circles  upon 
the  pivot  of  his  wrist,  or  as  the 
broadsword  of  the  dragoon  sways 
upon  the  pivot  of  his  shoulder. 
Major  Dwyer's  reasoning  to  this 
effect  is  so  exceedingly  clear  and 
ingenious,  that  we  greatly  regret 
our  inability  to  do  more  than  record 
its  general  results. 

hi  the  first  place,  the  direction  in 
which  each  joint  of  a  horse's  spine 
is  intended  to  play  will  be  found  to 
be  indicated  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner by  the  angle  at  which  the  ver- 
tebrsB  are  inclined  to  the  column. 
The  point  specified  by  Major  Dwyer 
is  occupied  bv  the  fourteenth  spinal 
vertebra,  reckoning  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  neck  bone ;  and  this  ver- 
tebra is  the  only  one  which,  when 
the  horse  stands  square  upon  all  his 
four  legs,  is  vertically  erect.  The 
anterior  spinal  vertebras  all  slant 
backwards,  and  the  posterior  spinal 
and  lumbar  vertebrsB  forwards ;  the 
angle  of  inclination  becoming  more 
acute  as  the  distance  from  the  four- 
teenth   vertebra    increases.       The 


mobility  of  the  spine  thus  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  of  each  joint 
from  the  fourteenth  vertebra. 

In  the  second  place,  the  same 
conclusion  is  fully  estal>lished  by 
the  disposition  of  the  horse's  limbs. 
The  four  great  levers  by  which  a 
horse's  frame  is  moved  are  the  arm 
and  thigh  bones;  the  arm  bones 
forming  the  props  which  lift  and 
support  him  before,  and  the  thi^h 
bones  the  springs  which  propel  him 
from  behind.  !Now  if  we  suppose 
diverging  lines  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fourteenth  vertebra  of  the 
horse's  spine  to  the  lower  extrsmi- 
ties  of  his  arm  and  thigh  bones 
when  at  rest — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
in  the  position  from  which  they  can 
exert  their  greatest  force — ^we  shall 
find  that  these  four  imaginary  lines 
form  right  angles  with  the  four 
bones.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
find  that  the  lines  indicating  the 
directions  in  which  the  play  of  the 
four  bones  is  most  poweriul  con- 
verge to  a  single  jioini,  and  thsLt 
this  point  is  the  fourteenth  spinal 
vertebra. 

Major  Dwyer  has  shown,  by 
sound  mechanical  reasoning,  how 
important  it  is  that  the  rider's  weight 
should  be  fixed  upon  the  horse*s 
centre  of  motion.  But  the  readiest 
way  of  trying  the  question  is  by 
practical  experiment.  Secure  a 
moderate  weight,  such  as  a  com- 
mon knapsack  filled  with  clothes, 
across  your  loins  or  between  your 
shoulder  blades ;  then  drop  upon 
your  hands  and  try  to  scnuubie 
along  on  all-fours  in  imitation  of  a 
horse's  action.  The  effect  will  be 
that  in  the  former  case  the  propul- 
sion of  your  legs  is  greatly  im- 
peded, and  that  in  the  latter  your 
shoulders  are  crippled  and  your 
arms  overweighted.  Next  girth  the 
same  weight  around  your  waist  ; 
and  you  will  find,  not  only  that  you 
carry  it  in  the  same  attitude  as 
before  with  much  g^reater  ease,  but 
also  that  you  hkve  much  less 
power  to  dislodge  it  by  abrupt  or 
violent  motion. 
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Two  subordinate,  but  far  from 
animportant,  arguments  to  the 
same  effect  are  furnished  by  Major 
Dwyer's  second  engraving,  which 
represents  the  horse's  mvseular 
anatomy.  The  first  is,  that  by  fix- 
ing the  rider's  weight  upon  the 
fourteenth  spinal  vertebra  we  ne- 
cessarily fix  it  upon  the  centre  of  a 
large  tendon,  or  piece  of  tough 
inelastic  tissue,  which  serves  as  a 
fulcrum  for  his  anterior  and  pos- 
terior muscles,  and  consequently 
removes  its  pressure  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  interfering  with  the  play 
of  the  muscles  in  question.  The 
second  is,  that  if  the  saddle  is  fixed 
upon  the  centre  of  motion  the 
girths  will  pass  round  the  false 
ribs  and  compress  the  intestines, 
which  will  cause  the  horse  no  more 
uneasiness  than  a  human  athlete 
feels  from  a  tight  waist-belt; 
whereas  if  the  saddle  is  fixed  be- 
hind the  withers  the  girths  will 
pass  round  the  chest  and  compress 
the  lungs,  to  the  distress  of  the 
horse  if  the  girthing  is  sound  and 
to  the  peril  of  the  rider  if  it  is  firail. 

We  will  now  assume  that  we 
know  exactly  where  the  rider's 
weight  ought  to  be  placed,  and  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  keeping  it  there.  The 
first  step  is  a  very  obvious  one.  If 
the  rider  sits  his  horse  properly,  his 
weight  will  constantly  rest  upon  the 
lowest  part  of  the  saddle ;  and  even 
if  he  tries,  as  many  bad  horsemen 
do,  to  sit  with  his  weight  resting 
upon  the  cantle  and  his  knees 
gathered  up  in  front  of  him,  he  will 
find  himself,  when  the  horse  is  in 
strong  action,  perpetually  shaken 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  seat. 
We  must  therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  the  rider's  weight  upon  the 
horse's  centre  of  motion,  carefully 
place  the  saddle  so  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  seat  shall  rest  precisely 
over  the  fourteenth  spinal  vertebra. 

This  necessity  will  require  us  to 
examine  the  shape  of  the  saddle 
itself.     It  is  evident,  that  the  more 
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equally  the  pressure  of  the  rider's 
weight  is  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  saddle  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  horse's  back,  the  more 
firmly  will  the  saddle  grasp  the 
back,  and  the  less  liable  will  it  be 
to  change  its  position  when  the 
horse  is  in  motion.  Now  every 
mechanician  knows  that  the  more 
precisely  in  the  centre  of  a  given 
surface  a  given  weight  is  phused, 
the  more  equably  win  the  pressure 
of  the  weight  be  distributed  over 
the  surface.  The  saddle  '  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  so  shaped  that  the 
part  of  the  seat  upon  which  the 
rider's  weight  is  to  rest  shall,  coin- 
cide with  i^e  centre  of  the  surface 
which  touches  the  horse's  back.  In 
other  words,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
seat  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
line  which  bisects  the  upper  surface 
of  the  saddle. 

Now  that  the  saddle  is  properly 
shaped  and  placed,  we  must  consi- 
der how  to  msten  it.  And  here  the 
reasoning  of  the  last  paragraph 
obviously  continues  to  apply.  K 
by  resting  the  pressure  of  the  rider's 
weight  upon  ^e  centre  of  the  sad- 
dle we  fix  it  as  firmly  as  possible 
upon  the  horse's  back,  it  clearly 
follows  that  we  shall  produce  the 
same  effect  by  directing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  girths  or  surcingle  in  the 
same  nianner.  We  ought  there- 
fore, for  this  purpose,  to  j&sten  the 
girths  directly  under  the  centre  of* 
the  saddle,  or  in  other  words  under 
the  weight  of  the  rider.  If,  as  is 
too  much  the  custom  of  Ebiglish 
saddlers,  we  fasten  them  fu^er 
forward,  the  saddle  will  probably 
shift  towards  the  horse's  withers 
when  he  is  in  action. 

Only  one  point  now  remains  to 
be  settled;  but  this,  as  Major 
Dwyer  justly  remarks,  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  generally 
misunderstood  of  all.  We  have 
placed  the  centre  of  the  saddle 
upon  the  horse's  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rider's  seat  upon  the  centre 
of  the  saddle.     But  we  must  re- 
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member  that  ihe  pressure  of  tiie 
rider's  seat  upon  the  saddle  is  not 
the  only  mediiun  throngh  which 
his  weight  con  be  felt  by  Uie  horse's 
back.  He  (an,  if  he  pleaaes, 
wholly  or  partially  sapport  himself 
by  the  pressure  of  his  feet  upon  the 
stimips ;  in  which  case  his  weight 
will,  of  course,  wholly  or  partially 
rest  apon  that  part  of  the  horse's 
back  across  which  the  stimips  are 
hnng.  It  seems  to  follow  fixmi 
what  has  already  been  said,  that 
this  part  of  the  back  ought  to  be 
the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  stirraps  ought  to 
be  hong  precisely  under  the  centre 
of  the  saddle.  This,  we  all  know, 
is  very  different  from  the  English 
fiishion.  Our  stimips  are  hung 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  saddle- 
tree, almost  directly  under  the 
pommel ;  and  their  pressure  across 
the  horse's  back  is  thus  felt^  sup- 
posing the  saddle  to  be  otherwise 
well  made,  at  least  eight  inches 
fhrther  forward  than  diat  of  the 
rider's  seat.  The  consequence  is 
that,  when  the  rider  stands  in  his 
stirrups,  his  weight  is  thrown  much 
more  upon  the  horse's  shoulders 
and  fore-legs  than  when  he  sits 
down  in  his  saddle,  and  that  when 
the  rider  rises  and  falls  in  his  stir- 
rups, as  is  the  English  mode  of 
riding  at  a  frill  trot,  his  weight  is 
perpetually  shifted  from  the  horse's 
centre  of  motion  to  his  shoulders 
and  back  again.  Wh)d4her  this  is 
necessary  for  the  conyenience  of  the 
rider  we  will  presently  inquire ;  but 
surely  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  distressing  to  the  horse. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  consider  for  a  moment  how  this 
experiment  can  be  most  couTeni- 
ently  tried  with  a  common  hunting 
saddle.  If,  in  order  to  carry  back 
the  stirrups,  we  attach  the  siarrup 
leathers  to  the  side  bars  of  the  sad- 
dle-tree instead  of  the  pommel,  the 
lateral  pressure  will  be  much  too 
heavy  for  the  bars,  and  will  end  by 
snapping  or  warping  them.     If  we 


attach  the  stirmp  leathers  b  tiie 
girthing,  the  upper    part  ot  &e 
girth  w^  giadually  wear  cot  ^ 
we  pressure ;  in  which  case  hul 
be  necessary  to  take  the  saddle  tD 
pieces     in    order    to     repair    ibe 
damage.  The  best  way  is  to  procoze 
a  broad,    strong  surcingle,  secme 
the  stirrup  leathers  to  it  by  an  ins 
loop    on    each   side,    and  pass  it 
across  the  seat  of  the  saddla  If  1^ 
saddle  is  a  well   made  and  weQ 
fitted  one,  this  plan  cannot  fuL 

Major  Dwyer  abstains,  withliis 
usual  cautious  reserve,  from  saying 
much  about  the  additional  ease  and 
firmness  which  bis  method  of 
saddling  will  oonfer  upon  the  rider. 
We  shall  venture,  however,  to  add 
a  fiaw  words  upon  this  delicate  snb- 
ject.  We  know  that^  as  M^or 
Dwyer  himself  justly  observes, 
most  experienced  horsemen  are  «fi 
to  consider  any  suggestion  tonchi^ 
their  style  of  riding  as  a  gross  per- 
sonal i^&ont ;  but  we  can  scaraelf 
persuade  ourselves  thai  any  expe- 
rienced horseman  will  take  cSeoce 
at  an  argument  which  merely  re* 
minds  him  of,  and  poinis  out  a 
remedy  for,  certain  inconveauenoes 
which  are^  as  is  universaiQy  acknow- 
ledged and  as  he  hxBiaelf  weU 
knows,  incidental  to  tise  partidilar 
style  of  riding  whidi  he  brieves, 
perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  be  the 
best  possible. 

We  all  know  that,  according  to 
the  hwnUng  or  popular  KngKsh 
style  of  riding,  evezy  good  horseman 
has  two  distinct  seats  or  positions 
on  horseback.  One  of  these  is  cal- 
culated for  ease,  and  the  other  fin* 
security.  When  Ihe  English  horse^ 
man  commences  a  long  and  &st 
ride,  he  leans  his  body  forward, 
presses  his  stiirups  steadily  with 
.his  feet,  and  either  stands  upon 
them  or  rises  and  fiJls  by  means  of 
them.  But  when  he  feels  his  posi- 
tion on  horseback  endangered,  he 
suddenly  changes  his  attituda  He 
then  sits  down  in  his  saddle,  throws 
his  weight  well   bacl^  gnBps  ^ 
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saddle  flaps  firmly  -with  his  legs, 
and  keeps  his  feet  lightly  toacbmg 
tlie  stimips.  Compare  the  seat  of 
a  jockey  when  easing  his  horse 
during  the  race  with  ms  seat  when 
*  sitting  down  to  ride'  at  the  closing 
Btmggle,  and  you  will  perceiye  at 
once  how  striking  is  the  contrast. 

Now  there  is  no  disparagement 
in  saying  that,  although  both  these 
seats  may  be  excellent  in  their  way, 
both  are  necessarily,  and  indeed 
confessedly,  imperfect.  The  stir- 
rup or  forward  seat  is  not  the 
firmest  possible,  and  the  saddle  or 
backwai^  seat  is  not  the  easiest 
possible.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious 
from,  the  mere  fact  of  their  alternate 
adoption.  No  good  horseman  would 
think  of  standing  in  his  stirrups 
-when  riding  at  a  fence,  or  when  his 
liorse  begins  to  plunge ;  because  he 
knows  that  by  doing  so  he  would 
infallibly  get  himself  unseated.  No 
good  horseman  would  think  of 
sitting  back  in  his  saddle  during  a 
twenty-mile  trot  upon  a  fast  and 
high-stepping  roadster ;  because  he 
knows  that,  however  closely  and 
steadily  he  may  adhere  to  his  seat, 
his  £Eitigue  would  soon  be  intoler- 
able. The  attitude  which  combines 
ease  and  firmness  is  one  which  the 
English  hunting  saddle  will  not 
permit. 

If  you  wish  to  know  why  not, 
look  at  the  outline  below.  It  was 
drawn  by  Aiken,  and  approved  by 


rider's  stirrups  is  ei^t  or  nine  in* 
ohes  in  advance  of  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  his  seat.  What  is  the  conse-. 
quence  ?  That  if  the  rider  wishes  to 
press  vertically  upon  his  stirrups,  or 
in  other  words  to  ride  easily  and 
without  fatigue,  he  must  lean  for- 
ward until  his  centre  of  gravity  is 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  advance  of 
its  present  position.  This,  it  is  ob- 
vious, will  place  him  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  hanging  over  his 
horse's  withers — an  attitude  exceed*! 
ingly  insecure  to  himself,  and  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  animal's  fore  legs. 

But  suppose  that  the  rider,  strack 
with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
old-&shioned  stoop,  endeavours  to 
combine  comfort  and  safety  by 
pressing  his  stirrups  with  his  feet 
while  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle.  He 
cannot  do  this  without  carrying  his 
feet  well  forward;  and  he  cannot 
press  his  stirrups  with  his  feet  well 
forward  without  shoving  his  seat 
more  or  less  backward.  The  in- 
evitable consequences  will  be,  that 
his  weight  will  rest  upon  the  horse's 
loins,  that  the  grasp  of  his  thighs 
will  be  loosened,  that  he  wiU  bound 
in  his  seat  with  a  piteous  thump  at 
every  stride,  and  that  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  escapes  a  spill  at  the  first 
high  fence.  Every  good  horseman 
well  knows  the  graceless  and  com- 
fortless insecurity  of  a  'stirrup  seat  V 
and  the  clever  diuwing  alreachr  cited 
contains  a  striking  likeness  o^  and  a 
solemn  warning  against  it. 


Nimrod,  as  a  specimen  of  what  a  This,  however,  is  not  all.  In 
good  hunting  seat  ought  to  be,  But  the  English  hunting  saddle,  not  only 
S»  great  defect  is  apparent  at  a  is  the  forward  seat  far  from  secure, 
glance.     The  vertical  pull  of  the    but  even  the  backward  peat  is  not 
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qmte  so  secare  as  it  might  easilj  be 
made.  The  horseman's  inability  to 
press  his  stirmps  without  disturbing 
his  seat  deprives  him,  so  long  as  he 
retains  his  proper  position,  of  all 
lateral  support.  To  a  novice  this  is 
a  most  serious  inconyenience.  Every 
one  knows  that  bad  riders  instinc- 
tively throw  themselves  forward 
when  they  think  their  seat  unsafe, 
thereby  abandoning  all  balance  and 
command  of  the  horse,  and  that  they 
do  this  because  the  forward  position 
of  their  stirrups  makes  them  feel 
afraid  of  falling  off  backwards  or 
sideways.  A  good  rider  can  no 
doubt  sit  firmly  however  his  stirrups 
may  be  placed;  but  this  is  only 
because  he  could  sit  firmly  without 
any  stirrups  at  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  principle 
of  the  English  hunting  seat  is 
radically  defective.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  English  hunting  seat 
is  a  bad  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  all  respects  so  complete  as  it 
might  be.  it  does  not  make  the 
most  of  all  the  expedients  for 
securing  ease  and  firmness  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  horse- 
man. A  first-rate  English  field 
horseman  may  therefore  be  compared 
to  a  crack  rifleman  who  fires  with- 
out adjusting  his  sights,  or  to  a 
skilful  billiard  player  who  plays 
without  chalking  his  cue.  However 
successful  he  may  be,  no  man  can 
say  he  might  not  have  done  still 
better  if  he  had  not  thrown  a 
chance  away. 

We  all  know  the  position  in  which 
a  horseman  who  rides  without  saddle 
or  stirrups  will  naturally,  or  rather 
must  necessarily,  place  himself.  He 
sits  down  behind  his  horse's  withers, 
with  his  knees  well  fixed  against 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  and  his 
legs  and  feet  hanging  vertically 
downwards.  This  was  the  seat  of 
the  old  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  it 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  Prairie  and 
Pampas  Indians  ;  foxd  its  beau-ideal 
is  to  be  found  in  the   equestrian 


fignres  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Ibit 
it  is  eminently  beautiful  and  gtmfal 
nobody  can  deny ;  bat  still  veil 
venture  to  suggest  that,  to  theffyt 
of  a  modem  horseman,  it  karti 
something  wanting.    The  cuebs 
droop  of  the  leg  and  foot^  exqvintelj 
easy  as  it  is,  suggests  a  sospickn 
of  uselessness,  which  snbfnctB&oci 
the  perfection  of  the  classical  rider's 
attitude. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  old  tn- 
ditional  military  seat,  which  wu 
brought  from  the  steppes  of  Asia 
by  the  nations  of  wild  cavalij  who 
followed  the  horsetails  of  AttiJs  and 
Zingis.  This  is  the  true  oentisl 
position  defined  by  Major  Dwyer— 
the  rider  in  the  middle  of  the  horse « 
back,  and  the  girths  and  stimps 
directly  under  the  rider.  We  think 
that  a  good  specimen  of  this  sttitade^ 
though  it  may  not  preciselj  conform 
to  the  flowing  outlines  of  sbstract 
elegance  which  would  giatify  ^ 
artist,  will  strike  a  prscticsl  judge 
of  horsemanship  as  wondeHuUr 
fine.  The  martial  and  oommsodiii^ 
uprightness  of  the  nhoie  person, 
the  air  of  strength  and  sohdily  given 
by  the  verti^  tread  npon  the 
stirrups,  and  above  all  the  ineipres- 
sible  ease  and  freedom  ▼hich  the 
central  poise  of  the  rider  permits  to 
the  horse,  combine  to  form  an  eqneft- 
trian  figure  from  which  Marochetti 
need  not  have  disdained  to  model 
an  effigy  for  some  Tartar  conqueror 
of  old. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  EngM 
hunting  seat  will  show  thit  it  »s 
copied  from  the  former  of  these  two 
positions.  When  seen  in  its  best 
form,  the  forward  seat,  the  slopiiig 
thigh  and  the  vertical  1^,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  Elgin  msrbki 
The  English  horseman  has  indeed 
adopted  the  saddle  and  stirrup,  but 
he  has  taken  care  to  do  so  in  suck  a 
manner  as  not  to  require  anjde^ 
parture  from  the  dasttcal  attitude. 
He  fixes  his  saddle  just  where  tbe 
saddleless  rider  would  natuisllr  si^' 
and  he  suspends  his  stirrapB  juit 
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wliere  the  legs  of  the  stimipleBs  rider 
would  natorallj  hang.  And  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  saddle  and 
stirrups,  though  they  may  enable 
bixn  to  avoid  fatigue,  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  firmness  of  his  seat  on 
horseback,  because  he  refuses  to 
adopt  the  proper  position  for  re- 
ceiving their  assistajice. 

*  We  do  not  preach  to  that  dull 
elf  who,  with  his  seat  thrust  back 
upon  his  horse's  loins,  and  his  feet 
thrust  forward  to  his  horse's  elbows, 
is  accustomed  to  lounge  upon  his 
ample  hunting  saddle  like  a  rower 
upon  a  boat's  thwart.  Such  a  horse- 
man, if  horseman  he  can  be  called, 
will  only  make  bad  worse  if  he 
adopts  a  proper  saddle  without 
having  previously  acquired  a  proper 
seat.  We  speak  to  the  many 
excellent  riders  whose  seats  on 
horseback  are  as  perfect  as  their 
imperfect  equipments  will  allow 
them  to  be.  Such  a  rider  would, 
-we  are  persuaded,  find  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  make  trial  of  the 
method  of  saddling  suggested  by 
Major  Dwyer.  We  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  discover,  as 
soon  as  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  trifling  change  of  attitude, 
that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  certain 
want  in  his  horsemanship,  and  that 
this  want  has  now  vanished  for 
ever. 

1.  He  will  find  that  the  central 
position  of  his  stirrups  does  not 
diminish  the  ease  with  which  he  can 
stand  in  them  at  a  gallop,  or  rise 
in  them  at  a  trot.  2.  He  will  find 
that  the  firmness  of  his  seat  is  won- 
derfully increased  by  his  ability  to 
press  his  stirrups  firmly  with  his 
feet,  without  relaxing  his  grasp  of 
the  saddle  or  disturbing  the  ba- 
lance of  his  body.  3.  He  will  find 
that  his  seat  has  become  much 
more  secure  against  an  unexpected 
shock,  because  he  can  ease  him- 
self by  using  his  stirrups  without 
departing  from  his  proper  position 
in  the  saddle.  4.  He  will  find, 
lastly,  that  the  backward  position 


of  the  leg,  rendered  natural  by  the 
central  stirrup,  is  a  great  assistance 
in  the  application  of  the  spur — 
an  act  which  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish horseman  usually  accompanies 
either  by  bending  forwards  the  body 
or  by  throwing  upwards  the  thigh 
and  knee. 

When  the  horse  is  properly  sad- 
dled and  mounted,  we  have  next  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  direct  and 
control  his  movements;  and  this 
cannot  be  effectually  done  unless  he 
is  properly  bitted.  The  proper  me- 
thod of  bitting  horses  is  a  subject 
to  which  Major  Dwyer  has  given 
great  attention;  and  his  remarks 
upon  it  are  at  once  strictly  scientific 
and  thoroughly  rational.  He  is 
one  of  those  fastidious  horsemen 
who  hold  that  every  horse  requires 
a  special  bit,  and  will  never  be- 
come thoroughly  manageable  in  any 
other,  fiut  his  reasoning  is,  we- 
need  scarcely  say,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ignorant  empirics 
who  fancy  they  can  mollify  a  horse's 
temper  by  torturing  his  jaws.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  consults  the 
peculiar  shape  of  each  horse's  mouth 
is  merely  to  make  the  bit  fit  as  ac- 
curately and  work  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  to  procure  obedience 
without  inflicting  pain. 

The  object  of  the  horseman  when 
adjusting  his  bridle  is,  or  should  be, 
to  make  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
bit  press  right  across  the  hare  of 
the  horse's  jaw;  that  is  to  say, 
across  the  gaps  or  toothless  intervsJs 
which  separate  the  incisors  or  biters 
from  the  molars  or  grinders.  So- 
long  as  this  is  effectually  done  the 
horse's  mouth  will  yield  freely  to 
the  pull  of  the  reins,  and  his  move- 
ments will  consequently  be  readily 
controllable  by  the  rider.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  action  of  the 
bit,  however  well  placed,  may  be 
shifted  from  the  bars  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  horse  canies  his  head ; 
but  with  this  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  No  horse,  however 
well-broken  and  good-tempered,  will 
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go  pleaBsntly  nnlesB  his  bit  is  ao 
placed  as  to  rest  across  his  bars ; 
and  we  hare  therefore  to  consider 
how  this  is  to  be  managed. 

The  adjostment  of  a  plain  snaffle 
or  bridoon  is  a  very  simple  mutter; 
we  haye  only  to  take  care  that  the 
mouth-piece  exactly  fits  the  width 
of  the  horse's  mouth,  and  that  it  is 
so  suspended  as  barely  to  touch  the 
angles  of  his  lips.  The  incouTe- 
nience  which  the  horse  will  sustain 
from  a  mouth-piece  which  is  so 
narrow  as  to  chafe  his  lips  against 
his  teeth,  or  which  is  hung  so  high 
as  to  draw  up  the  comers  of  las 
mouth,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
But  a  mouth-piece  which  is  too  wide 
will  hurt  him  by  doubling  back  and 
nipping  his  jaws  like  a  pair  of 
pincers  ;  and  a  mouth-piece  which 
IS  hung  too  low  will  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  curb.  The  snaffl/C 
bit  should  be  slightly  curved,  and 
rather  thicker  at  the  ends  than  at 
the  central  joint,  in  order  to  disable 
the  horse  from  using  his  tongue  so 
as  to  prevent  the  mouth-piece  from 
acting  upon  his  bars. 

A  curb  is  a  much  more  compli- 
cated contrivance  than  a  snaffle,  and 
ito  adjustment  is  therefore  a  muoh 
nicer  task.  We  all  know  how  a 
curb  is  constructed,  but  perhaps  we 
have  not  all  considered  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  act 
upon  the  horse's  mouth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  solid  mouth-piece,  having 
in  its  centre  an  ar6h  or  curvature 
termed  the  party  and  at  its  ends  two 
parallel  cross  bars  termed  the 
eheelcB ;  the  shorter  ends  of  the 
cheeks  being  connected  by  a  chwi. 
When  the  curb  is  put  on,  the  mouth- 
piece is  placed  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
the  curb  chain  x)asses  under  his 
ohin,  and  the  reins  are  attached  to 
the  lower  or  longer  ends  of  the 
cheeks^  The  resultis,  supposing  the 
bit  to  act  properly,  that  when  the 
reins  are  pulled  the  curb-chain  acts 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  action  of  the 
mouth-piece  upon  the  mouth,  while 
the  port  serves  to  give  room  for  the 


tongue  so  as  to  leave  the  okof 
the  mouth-piece  resting  ufKmibe 
bars. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  -vixtk 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  niL 
be  frustrated  if^  instead  of  makiag 
the  ourb-chain  a  fulcrum  for  the 
pressure  of  the  moath-pieoe  upon 
the  mouth,  we  allow  tibe  moa^ 
piece  to  become  a  fulcmm  finr  the 
pressure  of  the  curlx-chaiiL  upon 
the  chin ;  in  other  words,  if  we  so 
adjust  the  bridle  that  the  pressure 
of  the  curb-chain  upon  the  ddn  is 
more  painM  to  the  horse  than  the 
pressure  of  the  month-piece  upon 
the  mouth.  In  this  case  it  is  obvKnis 
that  the  horse's  instinct  wiH  lead 
him  to  disregard  the  lesser  pain 
caused  by  the  backward  pressure 
upon  his  mouth,  and  to  avoid  so  &r 
as  he  can  the  greater  pain  caused 
by  the  forward  preasore  nponhtf 
chin.  For  this  purpose  he  will  of 
course  yield  his  chin  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  upon  it;  that 
is  to  say,  he  will  thmst  oxd  hia  ntme 
and  throw  back  his  head,  which  is 
just  what  we  do  not  wish  him  to  do. 

Well  then,  we  have  in  the  adjusU 
ment  of  the  curb  two  distinct  faidts 
to  guard  against.  The  pressure  of 
the  cnrb-dbain  being  merely  in- 
tended as  a  fulcmni,  we  have  to 
take  care  that  it  is  not  unneoes- 
sarily  painful ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  mouth-piece  being  intended  as 
a  restraint,  we  have  to  take  care 
that  it  is  not  ineffectually  painhwa 
In  the  former  case  the  horse  will, 
as  we  have  seen,  yield  to  the  Inidle 
in  the  wrong  direction ;  in  the  latter 
.  he  will  not  yield  at  alL  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  infliction  of  pain 
is  wholly  unnecessaxy  for  the  ol^edL 
of  a  fulcmm,  and  that  the  inflictioii 
of  some  alight  pain  is  absolutafy 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straint. We  must  therefore  mAke 
the  pressure  of  the  cnib-chain  as 
painless  we  possibly  can^  and  the 
pressure  of  ^e  mouth-pieoe  jnsfc  so 
painful  that  the  horse  will  rather 
yield  than  sustain  itw 
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In  order  to  make  tiie  presanxe  <tf 
the  cnrb-cbain  pamless,  we  mnst 
first  take  care  that  the  cnrb-ohain 
iiaelf  is  not  caiculated  to  inflict 
pain.  It  mnst  for  this  pnrpose  be 
made  of  perfectly  flat  links,  having 
smooth  and  ronnded  edg^  and  so 
pat  together  as  to  be  incapable  of 
OTer*twisting ;  and  it  mnst,  abore 
all,  be  as  broad  as  it  can  be  with- 
out oyerlapping  that  part  of  the 
chin  npon  which,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  onght  to  lie.  Eight* 
tenths  of  an  inch,  Major  Dwyer 
thinks,  is  qnite  broad  enongh  to 
avoid  pinching  or  cutting,  and 
quite  narrow  enongh  to  fit  the 
^reat  majority  of  horses'  chins.  If 
the  horse's  chin  will  allow  a  greater 
width,  so  mnch  the  better;  if  it 
requires  a  width  materially  less,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  protect  the 
skin  against  the  metal  by  fitting 
the  cnrb*chain  with  a  cloth  or 
leather  lining. 

Bnt  no  cnrb-chain,  however  well 
made  in  itself,  can  be  painless  to 
the  horse  nnless  it  is  properly 
fitted  to  his  chin.  How  this  can 
be  most  effectnally  done,  no  man 
who  inspects  the  exterior  oon- 
stmction  of  the  horse's  jaw  can 
&il  to  perceive.  Directly  beneath 
the  chin  lies  a  depression  or  cavity 
known  as  the  chm  or  curb  groove, 
formed  by  flat  and  ronnded  bones, 
and  covored  by  a  thick,  soft,  and 
by  no  means  sensitive  skin.  Below 
this  groove  is  the  projection  of  the 
nnder  lip,  which  is  so  formed  that 
the  cnrb-chain  conld  hardly  be 
made  to  rest  npon  it  without  slip- 
ping; bnt  above  it  are  the  sharp 
LaBd  bones  and  ^hin  tight  skin  of 
the  horse's  cheek,  npon  which  the 
pressure  of  any  hard  substance 
would  soon  inflict  severe  pain,  and 
might  end  by  establishing  a  wound. 
Our  olriect  is,  therefore,  to  keep 
tiie  cu]i>*chain  resting  in  the  chin 
groove,  and  to  prevent  it  from  slip- 
ping upwards  so  as  to  rest  upon 
the  cheek  bones. 

In  order  t6  accomplish  this  ob- 


ject, there  are  two  conditions  which 
must  be  observed.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  take  care  that  the 
mouth-piece  r^sts  upon  the  bars  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  chin  groove. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  take 
care  that  the  upper  branches  of 
the  curb  cheeks  are  precisely  equal 
in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  curb- 
chain  when  properly  placed,  or  in 
other  words  to  the  distance  between 
the  central  point  of  the  mouth-piece 
and  the  central  point  of  the  chin 
groove.  If  the  mouth-piece  rests 
upon  the  bars  above  the  level  of 
the  chin  groove,  its  pressure  upon 
the  bars  when  the  reins  are  pulled 
will  tend  to  draw  the  curb-chain 
upwards,  and  cause  it  to  rest  more 
or  less  upon  the  cheek  bones*  And 
if  the  upper  branches  of  the  curb- 
cheeks  are  longer  than  the  depth 
of  the  curb-chain  when  properlv 
placed,  the  same  consequence  will 
follow ;  because  they  will  act  upon 
the  curb-chain  at  an  angle  with  its 
line  of  action — ^that  is  to  say,  with 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  meant 
to  draw  the  mouth-piece— exceed- 
ing forty-five  degrees. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the 
curb-chain  is  well  made  and  well 
placed,  there  are  still  two  subordi- 
nate points  to  which  we  must  at- 
tend before  we  can  be  quite  sure 
that  it  will  cause  no  pain  to  the 
horse.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
lap  evenly  and  smoothly  around 
the  chin  groove,  so  as  to  exert  an 
equable  pressure  upon  the  whole 
of  its  surface.  If  its  central  part 
presses  the  chin  groove  while  its 
ends  stand  clear,  which  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  if  the  mouth-piece 
is  too  wide,  the  partial  pressure 
will  not  only  give  pain,  but  is  very 
likely  to  create  an  ulcer  under  the 
chin.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
not  be  too  tight.  If  it  wrinkles 
the  skin  of  the  chin  groove  it  is 
sure  to  chafe,  however  well  placed 
and  fitted  it  may  be.  The  curb 
cheeks  should  therefere,  in  Major 
Dwyer's  opinion^  be  allowed  an  an* 
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^lar  play  of  at  least  eight  degrees 
before  thej  act  npon  the  carb-chain 
so  as  to  make  it  press  the  chin. 

We  have  now  adjusted  the  carb* 
chain  so  as  to  secare  a  perfectlj 
painless  falcmm  for  onr  lever,  and 
it  is  time  to  consider  how  we  can 
make  the  pressnre  of  the  month- 
piece  effective.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the 
mouth-piece  should  rest  upon  the 
bars,  not  upon  the  tongue  ;  and  of 
this  we  can  never  be  sure  unless 
the  mouth-piece  exactly  fits  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  i .  The  width  of 
the  mouth-piece  must  be  precisely 
equal  to  the  width  between  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  horse's  lips. 
If  it  is  narrower  it  will  give  un- 
necessary pain ;  and  if  it  is  wider 
it  is  sure  to  slip  aside,  in  which 
case  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  the  port  must  rest  upon  the 
tongue.  2.  The  width  of  the  port 
must  be  precisely  equal  to  that  of 
the  lingfual  canal  or  tongue  channel. 
If  it  is  wider,  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  the  port  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain  by  resting  upon  the  bars ;  if 
it  is  narrower  they  will  rest  upon 
the  tongfue.  3.  Tbe  arch  of  the 
port  must  fit  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  volume  of  the  tongue.  If  it  is 
too  deep  it  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain  by  pressing  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  if  it  is  too  low  it  will 
enable  the  horse  to  lift  the  mouth- 
piece with  his  tongne. 

But  the  mouih-piece,  however 
accurately  it  may  be  fitted  to  the 
horse's  mouth,  will  lose  much  of 
its  power  if  it  is  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  curb-chain.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  there  were  no  curb- 
chain,  the  pull  of  the  reins  would 
at  once  turn  the  mouth-piece  round, 
and  cause  it  to  act  directly  upon 
the  bars  like  a  snaffle  ;  and  of  course 
the  case  will  to  a  certain  degree  be 
the  same  if  the  support  of  the  curb- 
chain  is  imperfect.  In  order  to 
prevent  it  from  being  so,  we  have 
only  to  observe  the  three  rules 
already  laid  down:    i.     That  the 


mouth-piece  must   rest  upoa  {he 
bars  exactly  level    with  tiie  din 
groove ;  z.  That  the  upper  braodbei 
of  the  curb  cheeks  must  be  eqol 
in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  em^ 
chain;  3.  That  the  curb-chain  mntt 
be  slack  enough  to  allow  the  die^ 
an  angular  play  of  eig'ht  degrees.  If 
the  mouth-piece  hangs  too  low,  if 
the  upper  branches  of  the   cheeks 
are  too  short,  or  if  the  corh-chaiD 
is  too  slack,  the  curb  will  more  or 
less  '  fall  through ;'   that  is  to  as^, 
it  will  wholly  or  partially  lose  ti^ 
character  of  a  lever,  and   act  as  a 
direct  force. 

Now  that  we  have  got  our  lever 
completely  adjusted,  we  have  only 
to  consider  how  powerful  we  intend 
to  make  it.  The  power  of  tiie 
lever,  or  in  other  words  1^  sharp- 
ness of  the  curb,  will  of  course  vary 
directly  as  the  length  of  the  \om& 
curb  cheeks,  and  inversely  as  the 
thickness  of  the  mouth-pieoe.  Tbe 
common  rule  is  to  make  the  lower 
curb  cheeks  double  the  Jength  of 
the  upper,  and  the  mouth-pieoe 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  uni&nn 
diameter.  Major  Dwyer  thinks 
this  quite  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  he  says  that  there  are 
horses  the  natural  callousness  of 
whose  bars  will  be  found  to  require 
a  thinner  mouth-pieoe.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  dispute  his  opinion ;  fan! 
we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire 
whether  this  peculiarity  is  not  very- 
rare  among  well  bred  English 
horses.  We  never  tried  the  mouth 
of  an  English  hack  or  hunter  whidi 
did  not  speedily  yield  to  a  steadj 
pressure  upon  the  bars  with  u 
ordinary  curb;  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that,  for 
most  English  hacks  and  hunters, 
our  ordinaiy  curb  is  quite  sharp 
enough. 

We  will  now  recapitulate  Mi^r 
Dwyer's  instructions  for  bitting  the 
horse.  The  mouth-piece  of  the 
snaffle  is  to  lie  just  clear  of  the 
comers  of  the  horse's  mouth ;  it  is 
to  be  equal  in  width  to  the  horse'^ 
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mouth,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  at  the  extremities. 
The  mouth-piece  of  the  curb  is  to 
lie  precisely  on  a  level  with  the 
chin  groove;  it  is  to  be  equal  in 
width  to  the  horse*s  mouth,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness throughout.  The  port  is  to  be 
equal  in  width  to  the  tongue- chan- 
nel, and  in  depth  to  the  thickness 
of  the  horse's  tongue.  The  curb- 
ohain  is  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
flat,  and  equal,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  to  the  chin  groove  in 
which  it  is  to  lie.  The  upper  curb 
cheeks  are  to  be  equal  in  length  to 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  mouth-piece  and  the  centre  of 
the  chin  groove ;  and  the  lower  curb 
cheeks  are  to  bo  double  the  length 
of  the  upper. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  according 
to  Major  Dwyer*s  experience,  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are, 
in  most  saddle  horses  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  size — say  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  hands — ^almost  exactly 
alike.  The  depth  from  the  centre 
of  the  mouth  to  the  centre  of  the 
chin  groove,  or  as  Major  Dwyer 
terms  it  the  height  of  the  bars,  is 
aknost  invariably  i^  English 
inches.  The  width  of  the  lingual 
canal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three 
fourths  the  height  of  the  bars,  or 
&om    I A    to      i|V  inches.      The 


width  of  the  mouth  varies  from 
3-^  to  4^  inches.  The  length  of 
the  chin  groove  is  about  one  half 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  mouth, 
and  its  breadth  aboat  ^  of  an 
inch.  The  dimensions  of  a  proper 
curb  for  such  a  horse  as  we  have 
described  will  therefore  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Mouth-piece — width  from 
3y^  to  4^  inches,  thickness  |  of  an 
inch,  widtli  of  port  i^  inch ;  curb- 
chain — length  6  to  6^^  inches, 
breadth  -fj^  of  an  inch ;  cheeks — ^up- 
per length,  i/^  inch,  lower  length, 
3-^  inches.  For  the  depth  of  the 
port  alone  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down. 

We  shall  not  follow  Major  Dwyer 
through  the  more  recondite  portions 
of  his  excellent  work.  His  sug- 
gestions for  the  education  of  the 
young  horse,  and  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  vicious  horse,  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  valuable ; 
but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
required  by  the  professional  riding- 
master  than  by  the  ordinary  horse- 
man. We  confine  our  remarks  to 
those  general  principles  whose  ap- 
prehension is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  animal;  and  we 
think  we  may  add  that  the  man 
whom  they  fail  to  interest  either 
does  not  possess  a  good  horse  or 
does  not  deserve  him. 


THE   MILTON    AND    GAULEO    LETTERS. 

pBOFSSSott  Owen's  communication  reached  us  when  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine 
was  going  through  the  press,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  the  concluding  page  of  his 
article  throwing  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  was  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

The  letters  were  in  my  own  opinion  so  obviously  forgeries,  that  I  should  have'  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  them  except  for  the  imprimatur  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  thought  that  Professor  Owen's  incredulity  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  a 
sentence  in  the  part  of  the  article  which  was  printed ;  that  the  prompt  denunciation  of 
the  fraud,  which  was  certain  to  follow  on  the  publication  of  the  letters  in  England,  would 
be  a  fit  rebuke  to  the  incautiousness  of  the  Academy,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
me  therefore  to  postpone  their  appearance,  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  do. 

If  I  have  thus  lea  hasty  readers  to  suppose  Professor  Owen's  sagacity  to  have  been  at 
fault,  I  must  offer  my  humble  apologies  both  to  them  and  to  him. 

The  Editob  op  *Fb^8br.' 
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J^BTOIf'8  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  ooitfidenify  mfmnmended  as  a  ^mpU  hut  certain 
*  Benmdy  for  JMigmUon,  lpAic%  is  ths  cause  of  nearfy  aB  the  dueaaee  to  which  we 
are  et^feet,  being  a  medicme  so  umformfy  grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  loith 
justice eaUed the*  Natural  Strengthener  of  the  mmum  Stomach.'  'Norton's  PilU' 
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